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[No.  !•] 

GOKIIITTEE  Oir  ITAVAI  AFFAIRS, 

Konday,  December  8,  1913. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEKEITT    OF   REAR   ADMIRAL  VICTOR  BLUE,   CHIEF  OF 

BTTREATJ  OF  JTAVIGATIOIT. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us 
this  morning  Admiral  Blue,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Admiral,  I  notice  that  in  the  bill  there  is  not  very  much  new  lan- 
guage or  new  provisions  under  your  bureau.  On  page  17,  in  the  par- 
agraph ** Transportation,"  the  language  is  the  same  xmtil  you  get  to 
the  amount,  and  I  see  you  are  increasing  the  appropriation  from 
$825,000  last  year  to  $850,000  in  the  present  bill  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  the  rea- 
sons and  the  necessity  for  the  increase  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  In  determining  the  estimate  under  this  appro- 
priation, the  total  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  during  pre- 
vious years  considered  in  connection  with  the  total  expenditures 
for  those  years,  and  then  considering  the  total  number  of  men  to 
be  in  the  service  during  the  year  1915,  it  appeared  that  $900,000 
would  be  needed  under  this  appropriation,  but  the  bureau  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  amount  could  safely  be  reduced  to  $850,000,  as  it 
contemplates  making  transfers  of  enlisted  men  by  public  convey- 
ances to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  The  ap- 
propriation for  1913  was  $800,000,  and  it  appears  at  the  present  time 
that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  this  appropriation  of  $71,193.72. 

In  explanation  of  the  deficiency  it  mignt  be  stated  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1912,  $940,000, 
approximately  this  amount  on  an  average  increase  would  ordinarily 
be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  1913.  The  bureau  had  in  view  at  that 
time,  nowever,  a  plan  of  utilizing  naval  vessels  for  the  transportation 
of  enlisted  men  instead  of  commercial  vessels  which  had  received 
approximately  $50,000  from  the  department  during  the  preceding 
year.  Conditions  were  such,  however,  that  the  vessels  which  are 
used  at  times  as  transports  could  not  be  spared  for  this  duty.  A 
further  explanation  in  regard  to  that  deficiencv  is  the  fact  that  last 
year  when  the  naval  rendezvous  was  held  at  New  York  advantage 
was  taken  of  enlisting  temporarily  a  great  many  men  of  the  naval 
militia  of  the  States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes,  who  were  trans- 
ported to  New  York  and  retunied  home.    That  in  itself  cost  $40,000.. 
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On  another  occasion  it  became  necessary  to  fit  out  hurriedly  the 
Montana  and  Tennessee  for  service  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Men  had  to  be  transferred  very  quickly  by  rail  to  reach 
the  ships  in  time.  That  cost  over  $6,000.  There  is  $46,000  which 
can  be  accounted  for.  It  might  be  said,  however,  that  this  is  a  Uttle 
beyond  the  usual  procedure.  The  present  indications  are  that  the 
entire  complement  of  51,500  men  will  be  in  the  service  during  the 

J  ear  1915,  which  means  that  it  will  cost  more  to  transport  the  en- 
sted  personnel  than  it  has  in  any  other  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  amounts  to  be  expended  under  the  various  headings  of  this  ap- 
propriation will  be  as  follows:  For  travel  allowance  of  enlisted  men 
discharged  on  account  of  expiration  of  enlistment,  $375,000;  trans- 
portation of  enlisted  men  and  apprentice  seamen  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  subsistence  and  transfers  en  route,  or  cash  in  lieu  thereof. 
$360,000:  transportation  to  their  homes,  if  residents  of  the  United 
States,  of  enlisted  men  and  apprentice  seamen  discharged  on  medical 
siUT^ey,  with  subsistence  and  transfers  en  route,  or  cash  in  heu  thereof, 
$85,000;  transportation  of  sick  or  insane  enlisted  men  and  apprentice 
seamen  to  hospitals,  with  subsistence  and  transfers  en  route,  or  cash 
in  lieu  thereof,  $13,000-  apprehension  and  delivery  of  deserters  and 
stragglers,  $16,900;  ana  for  railway  guides  and  otner  expenses  inci- 
dent to  transportation,  $100. 

Then,  again,  it  is  proposed  this  year  to  take  in  an  appropriation 
which  has  heretofore  been  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  ourgery 
for  the  transportation  home  of  remains  of  deceased  officers  and  men. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  consolidate  the  transportation  and  burial  of 
the  dead.  *' Contingent,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  could  that 
be  transierred  from  **  Contingent,  Bin-eau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery," 
to  *' Transportation,  Bureau  of  Navigation"  t 

Admiral  Blue.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  whole  Ques- 
tion of  transportation  come  under  one  appropriation,  and  I  think 
possibly  it  would  be  better  to  handle  that  question  in  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  would  you  reduce  the  appropriation, 
"Contingent,  Bin-eau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  if  we  tooK  that  item 
out  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  transferred  it  to  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  t 

Admiral  Blue.  I  think  that  item,  if  I  remember  it,  amoimts  to 
about  $15,000.  It  is  an  item  imder  "Transportation  of  remains," 
and  not  under  "Contingent." 

The  Chaibman.  On  page  65  there  is  the  item: 

Traneportation  of  remaiiifi:  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  discretion,  to 
cause  to  be  transferred  to  their  homes  the  remains  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  who  die  or  are  killed  in  action  ashore  or  afloat,  and  also  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  discretion,  to  cause  to  be  transported  to  their 
homes  the  remains  of  civilian  employees  who  die  outside  of  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States,  115,000. 

Could  that  be  transferred  and  be  consolidated  under  your  bureau  t 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmifAN.  If  that  is  transferred,  would  this  increase  of  $25,000 
cover  that  t 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir;  we  ought  to  add  that  to  it.  The  estimate 
was  made  without  considering  that  item. 


The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  the  amount  that  is  used  on  page  64. 
for  '*Care,  transportation,  and  burial  of  the  dead,''  was  not  induded 
in  your  estimate  of  $850,000  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Not  that  particular  item.     I  referred  to  another  one. 

The  Chaibman.  Which  other  one  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  one  you  just  read  of  $15,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  include  the  $15,000  in  your  $850,000 
estimate  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir.  That  $15,000  should  be  added^to  the  esti- 
mate, making  it  $865,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  transfer  the  language  on  page  64,  **Care 
transportation,  and  burial  of  the  dead,"  should  we  reduce  the  appro- 
priation for  ** Contingent,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  an  equiv- 
alent amount  and  add  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  sum  which 

has  heretofore  been  paid  by  ''Contingent,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Suigery"? 

Admiral  Blue.  That  particular  item  I  have  not  given  anv  thought 
to,  but  believe  it  should  be  continued  under  the  Bureau  ox  Medicme 
and  Surgery,  as  it  is  best  for  that  bureau  to  look  out  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead  and  the  local  transportation  connected  therewith. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  part  of  the  navigation  appropriation  should 
then  be  increased  ? 

Adimral  Blue.  Transportation,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  I  have  been 
informed,  in  investigating  the  matter,  that  in  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  various  bureaus  imder  the  various  paragraphs  that  it 
necessitates  an  iinmense  amount  of  detailed  bookkeeping,  which 
adds  materially  to  the  cost  in  the  department,  and  that  if  they  were 
consolidated  it  would  dispense  with  several  clerks  in  the  department. 

Admiral  Blue.  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  has  charge  of  the 
transportation  of  all  personnel.     We  have  to  handle  that,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Hobson.  And  the  dead  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  looks  out  for 
burial  of  the  dead. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  small  matter. 

Admiral  Blue.  I  woidd  like  to  say  in  this  connection  that  when- 
ever an  officer  or  man  dies  abroad,  at  sea,  or  anywhere  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  is  the  one  which  is  immediately  notmed.  The  question 
of  the  msposition  of  the  remains  is  then  taken  up  with  the  family  of 
the  deceased  and  directions  given  for  shipment  home.  Corre- 
spondence to  obtain  all  necessary  information  is  carried  on  by  two 
bureaus.  In  most  cases  it  woula  appear  simpler  for  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  to  handle  the  subject.  There  are  other  cases,  however, 
that  could  best  be  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery- 
such,  for  instance,  as  death  due  to  contagious  diseases,  in  which  the 
sanitary  laws  of  various  countries  might  be  involved,  also  deaths  in 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Hobson.  Give  you  authority  to  take  charge  t 

Admiral  Blue.  To  go  ahead  and  transport  the  remains  without 
loss  of  time.  I  would  prefer,  however,  that  this  matter  be  not  dedded 
until  irfter  the  hearing  of  the  Surgeon  General,  who,  no  doubt,  has 
good  reasons  for  retaining  the   appropriation  under  his  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  It  duplicates  the  work  ? 


Admiral  Blue.  It  duplicates  the  work  to  a  certain  extent  in  two 
bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  item  under  "recruiting,"  on  page  18  the 
language  is  the  same,  but  you  have  increased  the  estimate  by  $20,000. 
The  appropriation  last  year  was  $130,000,  and  you  are  asking  for 
$150,000.     Please  explain  the  necessity  for  that? 

Admiral  Blue.  An  increase  of  $20,000  is  submitted  under  this  ap- 
propriation. The  quota  of  enlisted  men  has  steadily  increased  m 
recent  yeai^.  The  appropriation  for  recruiting  has  been  the  same 
since  1909,  when  the  complement  was  44,500;  whereas  the  comple- 
ment now  is  51,500  enlisted  men.  This  large  increase  in  the  comple- 
ment will  require  additional  efforts  to  keep  it  full  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  lower  the  standard  for  enlistment.  The  percentage  of 
losses  by  discharge,  desertions,  deaths,  medical  surveys,  and  weeding 
out  at  training  stations  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
enlisted  strength. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Have  you  any  data  which  indicates  that  the 
percentage  of  desertions  is  greater  than  it  was  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  some  data  which  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  let  the  committee  have  as  soon  as  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  As  to  the  question  of  the  increase  of  both  of  the 
appropriations  just  passed,  are  thev  just  about  proportional  to  the 
increase  in  strength  of  the  personnel  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  should  say  they  are  approximately  so. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  Inevitable  with  the  increase  in  numbers  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  the  appropriation 
of  $130,000? 

Admiral  Blue.  We  ran  a  little  short  last  year  and  expect  a  deficit 
in  that  item  of  about  83,000;  possiblv  a  little  over  that  amount. 

The  C-UAiRMAN.  You  will  have  a  larffcr  enlistment  next  year? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  we  will.  Kecruits  are  coming  in  very 
fast.  During  the  last  month  we  had  a  net  increase  of  600,  and  I 
think  before  the  1st  of  March  we  will  have  filled  up  the  51,500  allowed 
under  existing  law. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  recent  increase  in  the 
enlistment  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  attribute  it  to  three  or  four  things.  One  is  the 
opportunity  for  foreign  travel.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  is 
paramount.  Another  is  the  general  publicity  given  to  the  Navy 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  regard  to  the  educational  ad- 
vantages men  will  receive  after  enlisting,  and  also  to  what  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  department,  that  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy 
will  receive  advancement  and  have  a  better  chance  to  obtain  com* 
missions  than  they  have  had  heretofore. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  the  educational  facilities  been  improved 
over  what  they  have  been  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  recently  established  facilities 
for  education  that  we  never  had  before.  An  elementary  school  sys- 
tem has  been  established  at  all  training;  stations.  A  regular  school 
is  now  part  of  the  routine  at  these  stations. 

Mr.  JBucHANAK.  Has  there  been  any  policy  established  for  educa- 
tion after  they  have  enlisted  and  been  taken  away  from  tbe  stations  t 
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Admiral  Blue.  We  have  a  very  comprehensive  system  that  will 
be  established  throughout  the  Navv  on  the  1st  of  January.  It  has 
been  practicallv  all  worked  out.  On  every  ship  in  the  Navy  there 
will  be  a  school. 

Mr.  Bathbiok.  With  officers  in  charge  t 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  enlisted  men  had  amounted  to  about  600  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  last  month. 

Mr.  Stephens.  YlThat  percentage  is  that  of  the  ordinary  enlist- 
ments, about? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  have  the  figures  on  that  subject,  which  will  be 
given  later. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  the  system  which  you  have  inaugurated 
contemplate  compulsory  education,  or  will  it  be  left  to  the  enlisted 
men? 

Admiral  Blue.  While  it  might  be  difficult  to  make  it  compulsory, 
still  we  will  use  pressure  on  the  men  to  attend  school,  as  well  as  give 
them  every  encouragement  to  go  ahead  with  their  educational  work. 
We  have  ascertained  that  at  the  present  time  the  correspondence 
schools  are  teaching  something  like  700  or  800  enlisted  men  in  the 
service;  and,  on  board  every  ship  where  men  are  receiving  instruction 
by  correspondence,  we  will  have  an  officer  detailed  to  assist  them  in 
that  particular  sort  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Bathbick.  Will  their  line  of  instruction  be  so  guided  that  it  will 
aid  them  to  advance  and  receive  commissions  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Exactly;  that  is  just  what  it  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish. They  will  be  taken  through  a  course  of  studies,  academic  and 
technical,  tnat  will  fit  them  for  advancement  through  the  various 
grades  of  petty  officer  and  warrant  officer.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  those  who  wish  to  study  for  a  commission.  The  object 
is  to  increase  the  general  efficiency  of  the  enlisted  personnel  who 
make  the  Navy  a  me  career.  Incidentally,  those  who  return  to  civil 
life  will  be  all  the  better  qualified  for  civil  pursuits  on  account  of 
having  been  in  the  Navy.    That  is  our  policy. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  It  makes  a  career  for  tne  enlisted  man  m  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  To  return  to  the  increase  in  number  of  enlistments, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  more  men  in  civil  life  come  in  on  account  of  being 
out  of  employment  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir;  the  statistics  do  not  show  that.  We  have 
a  system  by  which  we  can  obtain,  to  a  great  extent,  the  reasons  for 
most  of  the  enlistments.  At  every  training  station,  when  the 
apprentice  seamen  arrive,  each  one  is  questioned  as  to  what  caused 
hun  to  enlist;  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that,  comparatively,  only  a 
few  state  that  they  enlisted  in  order  to  get  a  job. 

^Mr.  Buchanan.  Will  not  this  system,  when  it  is  adopted,  do  away 
unth  the  necessity  of  the  enlisted  man  going  to  the  expense  of  the 
correspondence  school  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  It  will,  if  they  so  choose;  we  will  give  them  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  a  system  that  will  take  the  place  of  the 
correspondence  school  and  probably  be  an  improvement  ? 


Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  in  many  instances.  But  we  will  not  dis- 
courage individuals  in  pursuing  special  courses  in  correspondence 
8clxoo&;  rather  assist  them. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Returning  to  my  question,  I  would  like  to  know 
approximately  ho\^  many  men  enlist  monthly  in  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Blue.  We  are  running  about  1,700  to  1,800  enlistments 
a  month. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Your  average  is  about  1  POO  to  1,700  a  month? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  up  to  1,S00  now.     It  is  increasing. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Speaking  about  the  reasons  given  by  the  apprentice 
seamen;  of  course,  you  enlist  a  ^eat  many  men  in  the  Navy  who 
are  not  apprentice  seamen,  and  m  other  branclies,  that  do  not  go 
through  your  apprentice  schools  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  on  first 
enlistment  go  through  the  training  schools. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  Do  you  ask  all  those  men  their  reasons  for  enlisting  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  We  have  been  asking  only  the  recruits  who  are  sent 
to  the  training  schools.  We  enlist  men  for  the  mechanical  branches 
and  for  the  fireroom  force,  as  well  as  men  who  have  not  any  particu- 
lar trade,  but  who  wish  to  get  into  the  Navy.  After  they  go  through 
the  training  school  they  can  decide  whether  to  go  in  the  engine  room 
or  on  deck.  Manv  of  the  men  in  the  engine-room  force  in  the  rating 
of  coal  passer  go  tnrough  the  apprentice-seamen  schools. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  your  report,  on  page  12,  this  statement: 

All  recruiu  are  interrogated  ae  to  the  methods  which  prompted  them  to  enlist, 
the  advertising:  methods  and  media  seen  by  them,  and  the  influence  such  advertis- 
ing had  upon  them,  etc.  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  forwarded  to  the  bureau 
irom  all  recruiting  stations  at  intervals  and  tabulated.  The  combined  answers  have 
contained  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  as  a  guide  in  placing  advertising, 
preparation  of  copy,  etc.  A  recent  tabulation  showed  that  the  greatest  influence 
in  enlistments  was  the  desire  to  see  the  world  and  travel,  876  men  giving  this  as  ^eir 
r^tson  for  joining  the  Navy.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  predicted  that  enlistments 
will  materially  increase  between  now  and  the  approaching  cruise  of  the  iMtttlei^ip 
fleet  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  next  highest  number  of  answers  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  relatives  or  friends  in  the  Navy,  748  giving  that  as  their  reason.  The 
latter  figures  are  very  gratifying,  showing  that  the  men  in  the  service  as  a  whole  are 
contented  and  are  willing  to  voluntarily  recommend  the  Navy  to  their  friends  at 
home.  Five  hundred  and  fifteen  men  joined  with  a  desire  to  learn  a  trade;  481  to 
better  themselves.    Of  the  entire  5,381,  only  318  stated  they  were  out  of  work. 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  Those  figures  show  that  but  few  men 
enlist  on  account  of  being  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Talbot.  AVhat  percentage  enlisted  because  they  wanted  the 
navy  life  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No  doubt  a  great  majority  enlist  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Talbot.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  question,  but  what  Mr. 
Padgett  read  from  your  report  satisfies  me. 

Admiral  Blue.  'That  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  reasons  for  enlist- 
ment. 

Mr.  Talbot.  That  gives  me  what  I  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  19  I  notice  that  there  is  a  proviso: 

Providedy  That  authority  is  hereby  granted  to  employ  the  services  of  an  advertising 
agency  in  advertising  for  recruits  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government. 

Have  you  made  any  change  with  reference  to  the  agencies  that 
have  been  doing  this  work  for  you ! 


Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  made  a  change.  We  fonnerly 
employed  a  New  York  firm,  and  now  we  are  usin^  two  agencies,  one 
in  New  York  and  the  other  in  Chicago,  the  Van  Cieve  agency  in  New 
York  and  the  Clague  agency  in  Chicago. 

The  Chaebman.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  change,  whether 
beneficial  and  whether  you  have  secured  better  results  from  the  new 
agencies  than  from  the  old  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  result  has  been  very  beneficial,  and,  as  I  said 
a  while  ago,  the  enlistments  are  coming  alon^  very  rapidly. 

The  C^iBMAN.  Under  the  former  methoathat  you  had,  did  you 
get  your  full  quota  of  enlistments  f 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  are  approaching  it  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Now  it  looks  as  if  we  would  get  them  within  a  few 
months. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  diflFerence  between  the  former  and 
the  present  agencies  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  difference 
in  their  methods,  but  the  agency  formerly  emploved  did  not  give  us 
Uie  nimiber  of  men  that  we  thought  we  shoula  obtain. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  they  private  agencies,  or  does  the  department 
do  this  advertising  itself  ?  .  .       *         . 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir.  Tnese  are  advertising  agencies  who 
make  a  special  business  of  placing  advertisements.  Thej  do  not  get 
any  pay  from  the  Government,  but  they  get  a  commission  from  uie 
newspapers  with  which  they  place  the  advertisements.  The  cost, 
however,  is  the  same  to  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Who  writes  the  advertisements  ? 

Adnural  Blue.  They  are  written  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
under  my  supervision,  and  afterwards  vis6d  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  takes  special  interest  in  them. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  are  all  approved  by  your  department  before 
bein^  placed  in  the  newspapers  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  understood  the  chairman  when  reading  from 
your  report,  you  expected  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  enlistments 
on  accoimt  oi  the  coming  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  was  before  the  cruise  occurred? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  after 
the  cruise  was  planned  and  a  still  further  increase  after  the  ships  went 
awi^r. 

Ifr.  Buchanan.  Why  give  these  private  agencies  a  commission  for 
doing  something  that  the  department  practically  does  itself?  You 
say  you  approve  all  of  the  advertisements,  write  them  yourself. 
Could  not  the  department  save  that  commission  by  doing  away  with 
the  agencies  ? 

A&iiral  Blue.  If  we  should  do  away  with  the  agencies,  which  now 
cost  us  nothing,  we  would  have  to  have  a  special  clerk,  or  maybe  more 
than  one,  to  look  out  for  the  correspondence  with  the  various  news- 
papers, in  order  to  get  this  business  done.  By  utilizing  the  agencies 
we  are  saved  that  additional  expense. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  agencies  do  not  do  the  work  for  nothing 't 
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Admiral  Blue.  They  get  a  commission  from  the  newspapers  that 
publish  the  advertisements. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Could  we  not  reduce  the  amount  of  the  commis- 
sion if  the  department  did  away  with  the  agencies  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  As  a  rule  the  Government  does  not  like  to  do  busi- 
ness that  way,  even  if  it  were  practicable. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  and  the  year  before  last  we  took  the 
matter  up  pretty  fully  in  our  hearings,  and  it  was  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee then  that  these  agencies  which  had  relations  with  the  princi- 
pal journals  over  the  country  were  prepared  to  get  better  terms  and 
Detter  results  than  the  department  would,  that  tney  represent  a  num- 
ber of  various  concerns  and  have  connections  with  these  papers,  and 
by  making  a  specialty  of  it  they  get  better  results. 

Mr.  Lee.  Who  has  the  contract  at  the  present  time? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  Van  Cleave  Co.  in  New  York  and  the  Clague 
Agency  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Lee.  Who  designates  these  agencies  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  They  are  designated  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  Secretary  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  There  is  no  competition  of  any  kind  ? 

Admiral  Buue.  They  arc  selected  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  best 
results. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  had  a  great  many  inquiries  in  r^ard  to  the 
method  of  selecting  the  men  to  do  the  advertising  or  to  handle  that 
particular  end  of  the  business. 

Admiral  Blue.  Those  firms  are  known  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  can 
do  it  properly,  as  we  want  it  done. 

Mr.  T^EE.  Tf'ou  know,  yourself,  that  it  is  a  big  money-making 
business  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  some  monev  in  it,  no  doubt,  when 
handled  in  connection  with  other  advertising  business,  but  not  very 
much  if  handled  alone. 

Mr.  Lee.  And,  just  as  Mr.  Buchanan  says,  the  man  who  is  lucky 
enough  to  get  that  business  has  a  good  thing.  Is  there  not  some  way 
that  other  men  who  are  making  a  business  of  handUng  that  particu- 
lar kind  of  work  could  have  a  chance  to  get  some  of  the  business  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  think  that  the  work  should  only  be  handled  by 
firms  who  have  well-estabUshed  business  connections  and  experience 
enough  to  handle  it  advantageously. 

The  CHAreMAN.  It  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  any  appUcation  can  be  addressed  to  him  and 
receive  consideration  ?' 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  understand  that;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  certain  people 
can  get  these  little  contracts  at  all  times,  and  other  people  who  are  in 
the  same  line  of  business  have  no  chance  at  all.  It  is  like  the  head 
waiter  in  a  big  hotel — he  practically  has  everything:  to  himself  so  far 
as  controlling  the  waiter  system  is  concerned  and  collects  all  the  tips — 
and  I  think  the  Government  is  giving  these  men  a  great  chance,  as 
Mr.  Buchanan  says.  I  think  there  should  be  some  way  of  somebody 
else  getting  a  chance  to  do  some  of  the  work. 


The  Chairman.  The  present  Secretary  has  just  made  a  chan^ej  he 
has  taken  it  from  the  concem^  that  had  it  for  several  years  and  divided 
it  among  two  others. 

^Ir.  Roberts.  About  what  proportion  of  this  $150,000  which  you 
ask  for  next  year  will  go  for  advertising? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  have  a  statement  about  that,  sir.  What  the 
agencies  make  out  of  it  does  not  really  amount  to  very  much,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  worth  while  scrambling  for. 

TTie  Chairman.  Have  jou  the  whole  advertising  bill  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  We  estimate  that  of  the  entire  appro- 
priation $30,000  will  be  used  for  advertising.  ^ 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  estimated  from  experience  that  hy  means  of 
advertising  through  the  agencies  the  Government  gets  it  about  as 
cheap  or  cneaper  than  if  they  did  it  directly  ? 

Aamiral  Blue.  We  would  get  absolutely  the  same  rates  from  the 
newspapers  if  we  did  it  directly,  besides  we  are  saved  all  the  correspond- 
ence, wnich  would  require  more  clerical  force.  The  agencies  do  the 
correspondence.  What  we  do  is  this:  When  we  want  an  advertise- 
ment placed  we  make  it  out  in  the  bureau  and  send  it  to  the  agency, 
who  looks  out  for  the  rest;  we  have  no  further  care  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  They  decide  which  papers  to  publish  it  in? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  department  decides  that,  depending  alto- 
gether on  what  recruiting  districts  the  advertisement  is  to  appear 
m.  The  agencies  place  uie  advertisements  in  newspapers  in  tnose 
particular  districts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  the  amount 
expended  for  advertising  last  year  was  $22,211.92. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  this  year  is  for  $30,000.  Did  yom 
want  the  item  under  *^ Recruiting"  on  page  18,  which  is  a  part  of  the. 
general  transportation,  includea  under  uiis  first  item  of  transpo]^ 
tation  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  There  is  one  portion  of  the  transportation  for  re- 
cruiting that  I  would  like  to  have  placed  under  the  regular  trans- 
portation; that  is,  for  accepted  applicants.  In  a  recruiting  district 
we  have  a  headquarters  station  and  several  stations.  When  re- 
cruits are  accepted  at  the  substations  they  are  sent  to  the  head- 
quarters station  to  be  sworn  in  by  the  recruiting  officer  in  charge  of 
tne  district.  Recruits  are  not  eimstcd  until  they  take  the  oath,  and 
the  appropriation  covering  transportation  of  enlisted  men  can  not  be 
appUea  to  pay  their  transportation  from  the  substations  to  head- 
quarters unless  it  is  provided  for  in  the  act.  Heretofore  our  trans- 
f)ortation  appropriation  has  not  covered  the  cost  of  getting  recruits 
rom  substations  to  headquarters,  and  I  would  like  to  have  this  item 
of  expense  included  in  the  regular  transportation  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Accepted  recruits  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  accepted  recruits,  or  rather  accepted  ap- 
plicants for  enlistment. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  you  insert  those  words — in  the  first 
line  under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  *' enlisted  men  nnd  accepted 
recruits'' ? 

Admiral  Blue.  ''Enlisted  men  and  accepted  applicants  for  enlist- 
ment.'' 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  now  take  them  all  down  to  the  ceutraV  ^y.«OKv- 
inins:  station  ? 
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Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Some  of  those  might  be  rejected,  and  yet  the  depart- 
ment would  necessarily  pay  their  expenses  down  to  the  examming 
station  and  back.  If  you  use  the  woros  ''  accepted  recruits,"  how  wiU 
you  care  for  those  who  niight  be  rejected  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  From  our  experience,  there  are  not  many  rejec- 
tions after  having  once  been  accepted  at  the  substations.  They 
are  not  really  in  tne  Navy  until  they  are  sworn  in  by  the  recruiting 
oflScer.  We  have  only  one  recruiting  officer  and  one  doctor  at  head- 
quarters. The  doctor  is  frequently  sent  to  the  substation  to  pass 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  recruits  before  they  are  sent  to  head- 
quarters to  be  sworn  in.  When  sworn  in  they  come  under  the  regu- 
lar transportation  appropriation.  Of  course,  we  can  not  trans- 
port a  man  under  the  appropriation  for  transportation  until  he  is 
actually  in  the  service,  ana  he  does  not  become  actually  in  the  service 
until  he  is  sworn  in  by  the  recruiting  officer  authonzed  by  law  to 
administer  oaths. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  otherwords,  the  proposition  is  to  make  the  rejected 
recruits  stand  their  own  traveling  expenses  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  proposition  is  to  have  the  appropriation  apply 
to  those  who  have  been  accepted  at  the  substations  and  who  need  only 
to  go  to  headquarters  to  be  sworn  in. 

Mr.  Talbott.  After  the  doctor  examines  them  and  before  they  are 
sworn  in  you  treat  them  as  accepted  recruits  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  as  accepted  applicants.  In  some  cases 
even  before  the  doctor  examines  them. 

Mr.  Talbott.  But  you  pay  the  expense;  that  is,  after  the  medical 
examination  ? 

Admiral  Bllt:.  We  pay  the  expense  now,  but  the  money  comes  out 
of  the  appropriation  for  recruiting  and  not  out  of  that  for  transpor- 
tation. It  is  only  after  they  have  been  accepted  at  the  substations 
that  we  will  pay  for  their  transportation  under  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  not  just  clear  in  my  mind.  You  pay  the 
transportation  from  what  points  to  what  points? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  have  a  map  here  showing  the  recruiting  districts. 
Wepay  the  transportation  from  the  substations  to  headquarters. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  existing  conditions,  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  recruits,  when  jou  notify  a  young  man  to  go  to  a  place 
lor  examination,  you  paj  his  traveling  expenses  from  his  home  to  the 
recruiting  station,  and  u  you  reject  him  you  pay  his  transportation 
back  to  his  home  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Not  when  we  notifj^  him,  no,  sir;  only  after  he  has 
applied  at  the  substation,  been  examined,  and  tentatively  accepted. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  do  not  propose  to  pay  the  man's  expenses  under 
anv  conditions  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Only  after  he  has  been  accepted  by  the  recruiting 
party. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  only  when  he  comes  and  is  finally  sworn  in  and 
accepted  you- then  pay  his  expenses  from  his  home  to  the  point  where 
swoni  in  i 

Admiral  Blue.  Ills  expenses  are  paid  before  he  is  sworn  in.  For 
instance,  in  Virginia  Richmond  is  the  headquart<5rs.  There  is  a  sub- 
station at  Roanoke,  one  at  Charlotte,  and  one  at  Staunton.  There 
are  recruiting  parties  of  petty  officers  at  those  substations,  but  the 
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recruiting  oflScer's  headquarters  is  at  Richmond.  The  recruiting 
parties  examine  men  who  apply  at  the  substations.  After  they  are 
accepted  they  are  sent  to  Richmond  to  be  sworn  in,  and  to  be  further 
passed  upon,  if  necessary,  by  the  recruiting  officer  and  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  And  pay  their  expenses. to  Richmond? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  We  now  pay  their  expenses  out  of  the 
recruiting  appropriation.  Although  they  are  not  technically  in  the 
Navy  during  then*  transit  to  Richmond,  they  are  accepted  appUcants 
for  enlistment,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  are  acting  in  good  faith  witii 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Bathsigk.  Suppose  they  are  not  accepted  at  Richmond  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Then  we  have  lost  the  amount  of  their  transpor* 
tation. 

Mr.  Batkeugk.  Do  you  send  them  back  home  or  are  they  stranded  t 

Admiral  Blue.  If  they  are  rejected  at  Richmond  they  are  re* 
turned  to  the  substation. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  If  they  come  to  Richmond,  do  you  send  them  back 
to  Roanoke  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  If  rejected  at  Richmond  they  are  sent  back  to 
Roanoke. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  tell  a  boy  in  Roanoke,  ''We  think  you  will 
do,  and  we  will  pay  yoiu:  expenses  to  Richmond/'  and  after  he  gets 
up  to  Richmond  you  examine  him  and  find  out  that  he  will  not  do, 
and  then  you  tell  him  to  get  back  to  Roanoke  the  best  way  he  can. 
Is  that  the  way  it  is  done  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  We  pay  his  expenses  back  to  Roanoke,  unless  he 
defaults  and  changes  his  mind  about  enlisting,  in  which  case  he  must 
get  back  the  best  way  he  can. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  You  have  a  doctor  at  the  substation  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  As  a  rule  the  doctor  is  at  headquarters,  but  he  is 
frequently  sent  to  the  substations  also  if  it  is  deemed  advisable  by 
the  recruiting  officer  in  charge. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  you  are  really  asking,  if  I  get  your  idea,  is  to 
turn  from  the  appropriation  for  recruiting  the  transportation  of  these 
accepted  recruits  over  into  the  appropriation  "Pay  of  the  Navy, 
transportation  "  ?  - 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  order  to  lighten  the  drain  on  your  recruiting  fund  ! 

Admiral  Blue.  To  have  all  transportation  come  under  the  same 
head  as  well  as  listen  the  drain  on  the  recruiting  fund. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Would  jrou  lessen  your  estimate  under  "Recruiting'* 
and  increase  the  appropriation  "Pay  of  the  Navy,  transportation^'! 

Admiral  Blue.  1  do  not  make  anv  estimate  to  increase  it;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  are  going  to  have  that  money  turned  over  and 
ultimately  paid  out  of  "Transportation  of  the  Navy,"  you  certainly 
will  have  a  larger  fund  for  recruiting? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  want  it  for. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  what  you  want  to  do  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  besides  putting  the  transportation  under 
its  proper  head. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  would  have  more  money  available  out  of  the 
$150,000  for  recruiting  purposes  than  you  would  have  if  you  had  to 
pay  the  transportation  f 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Talbott.  You  have  not  increased  the  total  amount  ? 

Admiral  Blub.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  does  the  transportation  of  the  accepted  re- 
cruits amount  to  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  It  would  amoimt  to  probably  $20,000,  or  a  little 
more. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  would  be  that  much  additional  charge  on 

Pay  of  the  Navy?" 

Admiral  Blue.  Not  under  "Pay  of  the  Navy,"  but  under  "Trans- 
portation of  enlisted  men." 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  After  you  accept  them  and  they  are  sworn  in  they 
are  really  enlisted  men  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Is  not  your  estimate  of  $20,000  pretty  low  if  you 
are  recruiting  these  men  at  the  rate  of  1,200  or  1,500  a  month  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  average  travel  involved  is  not  great.  Of 
course,  after  they  have  once  been  sworn  in  they  are  enlisted  men, 
and  come  under  the  regular  transportation  item  anyway. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  there  is  a  surplus  in  any  particular  item  at  the 
end  of  the  year  is  it  carried  over  and  an  allowance  made  for  it  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  It  reverts  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  $25,000  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Was  that  to  covei  this  transportation  of  accepted 
recruits  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  We  are  not  asking  for  the  increase  with  that 
particularly  in  view. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  other  things  that  will  legitimately  increase 
the  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  are  going  to  increase  the  charge  on  transpor- 
tation by  $15,000  or  $20,000  from  your  recruiting,  are  you  going  to 
have  money  enough  with  the  $850,000  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  propose  not  to  run  over  that  amount,  because 
the  intention  is  to  use  (Jovernment  transportation  as  far  as  possible 
in  transporting  the  men. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  not  desirable,  of  course,  to  have  a  deficit  if 
you  can  avoid  it  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  My  thought  is  that  if  you  take  out  of  the  recruiting 
$15,000  and  add  that  to  transportation  you  should  increase  the  total 
of  your  appropriation  to  cover  that  ? 

Admiral  Bllt:.  It  is  my  intention  to  guard  against  exceeding  the 
amount  by  making  use  of  Government  transportation.  In  sending 
men  recently  from  New  York,  Newport,  and  Boston  to  Hampton 
Roads,  to  fill  the  complement  of  the  fleet  befoie  it  sailed  to  Europe, 
every  one  of  them  wont  l>y  Government  transportation.  They  might 
have  been  sent  by  rail,  out  that  would  have  cost  us  money.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  bureau  to  use  this  method  at  every  opportunity, 
so  as  to  avoid  running  over  the  amount  asked  for. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  admiral  if  he  has  estimated 
the  amount  needed  for  the  transportation  of  effects  of  deceased 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy.  I  understand  you  want  that 
taken  out  of  '* Contingent''  and  put  into  this  item,  '* Transportation." 
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Tli&t  total  is  $15,000.  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  not  reduce  that 
by  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  effects  of  de<* 
ceased  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  increase  the  other  appropriation 
by  the  same  amount. 

Admiral  Blue.  I  will  read  how  the  estimate  is  made  up  for  the 
OHitingent:  Continuous-service  certificates,  $800;  discharges,  $50; 
good-conduct  badges,  $587.50;  medals  for  men  and  boys  (mcluding 
oigraving),  $775;  purchase  of  jgjrmnastic  apparatus,  $400;  trans- 
portation of  effects  of  deceased  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy, 
9266.  That  is  a  small  item.  That  is  only  a  part  of  the  estimate^ 
unless  you  wish  me  to  read  the  rest. 

Mr.  KoBEBTS.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  sizable  enough  to 
take  into  account  in  reducing  one  and  increasing  the  other. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  What  is  the  estimate  for  **  books  for  training  ap- 
prentice seamen  and  landsmen"? 

Admiral  Blue.  That  is  $4,845.50. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  That  covers  your  new  program  of  education? 

Admiral  Blue.  Not  entirley.  We  expect  to  supplement  that 
amount,  if  necessary,  from  the  appropriation  *  *  Equipment  of  vessels." 

The  CuAmMAN.  lour  next  item  is,  ''Gunnery  exercise,'*  and  I 
notice  that  you  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  $15,000  in  that  item. 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  notice  that  vou  have  ''transportation''  in  this 

-Ala  • 

item  also ! 

Admiral  Blue.  In  regard  to  the  estimate  for  gunnery  exercises, 
the  director  of  tai^et  practice,  who  is  cognizant  of  that  work,  sub- 
mitted to  me  an  estimate  of  something  like  $138,200  and  I  reduced 
it  to  $115,000.  I  must  say,  however,  that  that  was  an  arbitrary  re- 
duction based  on  the  expenditures  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  What  were  the  representations  made  to  you  that 
led  them  to  make  this  reconmiendation  of  $138,000;  why  did  they 
ask  for  it  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  One  reason  was  that  there  will  be  four  or  five  thou- 
sand more  enlist^  personnel  competing  for  prizes  during  the  fiscal 
year  1915  than  in  former  years,  and  a  larger  amount  of  prize  money 
will  l>e  necessary.  The  director  of  target  practice  stated  that  the 
total  of  $138,200  for  gunnery  exercises  is  the  minimum  that  should 
be  considered.  The  amount  appropriated  for  1914,  $100,000,  will 
force  economy  this  year.  The  amount  appropriated  for  this  year  is 
smaller  than  that  appropriated  for  any  vear  during  the  past  10  years. 
The  following  are  tne  amounts  actually  expended  for  the  several 
years:  1910,  $129,918.40;  1911,  $124,095.98;  1912,  $112,815.70,  and 
1913,  $114,210.46. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  In  your  estimation,  what  do  you  think  will  be  the 
amount  allowed  for  target  practice? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  reason  I  reduced  the  estimate 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  is  not  for  practice,  that  is  under 
ordnance.    This  is  simply  for  prizes,  trophies,  and  badges  for  excel 
leace  in  gunnery  exercises  and  target  practice. 

Mr.  Bathbick.  This  is  not  the  appropriation  for  target  practice  f 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  simply  for  prizes,  badges,  and  trophieB. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  How  much  of  this  monej  is  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  shooting  gallerieS;  taigoe  houses,  targets,  and 
ranges  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  It  is  estimated 
that  $75,000  will  be  required  for  that  purpose.  That  is  in  the  esti- 
mate of  tho  officer  in  charge  of  target  practice. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Can  jou  explain  to  us  just  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  "shooting  gaDenes"  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  At  every  training  station  and  at  most  of  the  navy 
yards  we  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  target  range.  Some  of  these 
are  under  cover  for  use  with  tne  revolver  and  low-power  rifles,  and  are 
utilized  for  giving  elementary  instruction  to  recruits  as  well  as  to  the 
crews  of  ships  visiting  navy  yards. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Subcaliber  practice  ? 

A^dmiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  not  with  the  high-power  rifles.    At  the 

liining  stations  young  men  who  have  never  handled  a  gun  before 
ure  taught  how  to  shoot. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  many  ranges  does  the  department  maintain 
for  the  high-power  guns,  from  200  yards  up  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  One  of  the  largest  ranges  is  at  Guantanamo, 
where  there  are  62  butts  with  ranges  of  500  yards  to  1,000  yards. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  thought  that  was  the  Marine  Corps  range  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir;  that  belongs  to  the  Navy,  but,  of  coiu^e,  it 
is  used  by  marines.  Then,  we  have  a  long  range  at  AnnapoUs,  one  at 
Puget  Soimd,  and  one  at  Mare  Island.  These  are  the  foiu*  principal 
ranges,  where  long-range  shooting  may  be  done.  At  all  stations  we 
have  short  ranges  and  galleries  which  we  maintain.  These  are  main- 
tained bj  the  commandants  of  the  stations  from  allotments  out  of  this 
appropnation.  Some  of  these  are  under  cover.  Then,  we  have  also 
at  some  stations  the  self-scoring  target,  which  is  very  useful  and  con- 
venient for  instruction  purposes.  It  is  quite  new  and  has  been  favor- 
ably reported  on.  They  cost  about  $1,500  aniece,  and  have  electrical 
attachments  which  register  the  hits  at  the  place  of  the  person  firing. 
For  instance,  a  man  nres  at  a  distance  of  300  yards;  tne  apparatus 
immediately  indicates  the  point  hit,  thus  permitting  him  to  correct 
his  aim  for  the  next  shot,  etc.  With  the  ola  system  men  lying  behind 
the  butts  in  front  of  the  taiv^et  would  mark  the  hits  by  means  of  a 
disk  on  the  end  of  a  long  rod! 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  How  much  of  this  money  do  you  spend  for 
prizes,  badges,  and  trophies  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  estimate  is  $42,200. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Do  you  think  it  makes  the  men  become  more 
experienced  and  skillful  to  offer  them  prizes;  and  if  so,  what  do  you 
base  that  on  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  think  it  does.  • 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Why? 

Admiral  Blue.  It  gives  them  a  substantial  reward  to  strive  for. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Have  you  ever  tried  it  without  giving  them 
prizes? 

Admiral  Blue.  We  have  been  giving  them  prizes  for  excellence  in 
great-gun  practice  for  the  last  8  or  10  years^  and  it  has  worked  beau 
trfullv.    Before  the  Spanish  War  we  gave  prizes  for  small-arms  shoot- 
ing, but  not  for  great  guns.    Efficiency  in  (n^eat-gun  practice  has 
increased  probably  1,000  per  cent  since  then. 
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Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  found  when  in  Panama  that  the  marines 
were  doing  a  great  deal  of  practice  down  there  and  were  becoming 
very  expert,  I  am  told,  in  shooting.    Did  they  get  prizes  for  that? 

Admiral  Blue.  That  is  allowed  the  marines  as  well  as  the  sailors. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  Out  of  this  $115,000? 

Admiral  Blue.  This  does  not  go  to  the  marines. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Is  there  a  separate  paragraph  in  this  bill  for 
prizes  to  the  marines  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Those  come  under  the  Marine  Corps  appropria- 
tion. This  estimate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Marine  Corps  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Is  there  a  provision  to  appropriate  money  for 
prizes  to  them  in  this  bill  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Most  likely  there  is,  but  not  in  my  estimates. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  in  the  bill 
or  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  top  of  page  100,  you  will  see 
the  item: 

Purchase  and  marking  of  prizes  for  excellence  in  gunnery  and  rifle  practice,  good- 
conduct  badges;  meda&  awarded  to  officers  and  enUsted  men  by  tne  Government 
ior  conspicuous,  gallant,  and  special  service. 

That  is  under  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  at  college  they 
used  to  have  a  great  many  prizes  and  honors  offered  for  the  best 
scholarship,  and  I  understand  that  at  the  college  where  I  was  educated 
they  have  abolished  that.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does 
not  make  better  scholars  out  of  young  men.  I  want  to  understand, 
if  I  can,  whether  this  is  just  a  waste  of  money  or  whether  it  actuaUj 
makes  them  more  interested  and  they  become  more  skillful.  If  it 
does  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  and  otherwise  I  am  not. 

Admiral  Blue.  I  believe  it  does,  sir. 

ilr.  Roberts.  Do  not  the  men  get  some  increasft  in  compensation 
for  their  skill  in  gunnery  and  small  arms  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  much  is  estimated  for  hiring  established 
ranges,  and  I  wan   to  ask  you  further  just  how  that  hiring  is  donef 

Admiral  Blue.  Tnere  is  a  range  up  in  Massachusetts  that  was 
hired  this  last  summer  for  the  use  of  tne  rifle  team  that  was  practic- 
'  g  to  go  out  to  Ohio  an  engage  in  the  international  shooting  match. 

^  haa  some  4  or  5  oflScers  ana  25  or  30  men  who  belonged  to  that 
team.  The  director  of  tat^et  practice  made  some  arrangement  with 
the  rifle  club  that  owned  the  range.  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to 
very  much.  This  item  is  simply  to  cover  little  things  like  keeping 
the  rai^e  in  repair  while  our  men  are  using  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  proportion  of  the  total  amount  estimated? 

Admiia'  Blue.  The  director  of  target  practice  estimates  $5,000, 
out  of  this  total,  but  I  believe  that  $5,000  will  more  than  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  $5,000,  if  I  understand,  is  a  part  of  the 
$138,000  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  I  reduced  it  to  $115,000  because  last 
year  they  got  along  on  $114,210.  It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
$]  15,000  would  be  enough. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  What  part  of  this  appropriatipn  is  for  transpor- 
tation of  civilian  assistants  and  equipment  to  and  from  ranges;  what 
is  the  estimate  for  that  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  S5;000  estimate  is  to  cover  ill  of  that,  hiring 
established  ranges,  and  for  transportation  of  civilian  assistants  and 
equipment  to  and  from  ranges. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  was  the  estimate  of  the  ordnance  officer  who 
reported  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  director  of  target  practice. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  makes  a  total  of  $122,000  for  the  three  items 
mentioned  in  the  particular  language  here,  and  if  we  only  appro- 
priate $115,000  there  will  be  $7,000  more  estimated  than  we  appro- 
priate. Where  will  the  $7,000  come  from,  out  of  what  item;  out  of 
''Prizes,  trophies,  and  badges,''  '* Establishment  and  maintenance  of 
shooting  galleries,''  or  '* Hiring  established  ranges?" 

Admiral  Blue.  It  will  be  taken  out  of  maintenance.  I  would  not 
have  the  amount  for  prizes  two  small. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  estimate  $42,000  for  prizes,  trophies,  and 
badges,  and  $75,000  lor  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  shoot- 
ing galleries  that  is  $2,000  more  than  we  are  asked  to  appropriate? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  The  director  of  target  practice  makes 
up  the  $138,000  by  $3,000  on  another  item,  $13,000  on  still  another 
for  collecting,  classifying,  compiling,  and  publishing  results,  and 
$6,500  on  still  another  item. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  your  estimate  upon  the  expenditures 
of  last  year  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent  they  were  based  on  the 
expenditures  for  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  upon  the  estimates  submitted  by  the 
inspector  of  target  practice? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir;  not  entirely,  but  due  consideration  was 
given  his  estimate. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  expended  last  year  for 
badges,  prizes,  and  trophies? 

Admiral  Bllte.  $33,248  was  spent  last  year.  The  director  of 
target  })ractice  estimated  that  item  for  next  year  $42,000.  I  esti- 
mated $38,000.  He  estimated  for  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
ranges,  $75,000.  My  estimate  for  that  item  was  $59,000.  His  esti- 
mate for  hiring  ranges,  etc.,  was  $5,000;  mine  was  $2,000.  This 
explains  the  cut  of  $23,000  on  his  estimates.  We  have  plenty  of 
small  ranges,  but  we  ought  to  have  one  big  range  on  the  Pacific 
coast  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  at  Guantanamo. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  When  the  battleships  engage  in  target  prac- 
tice, they  give  prizes  to  those  who  are  superior? 

Admiral  Blvtr.  Yes,  sir;  they  do.  That  is  where  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  money  goes.  For  instance,  the  turret  crew  that 
makes  the  best  record  in  the  fleet  will  receive  a  substantial  reward 
for  excellence  in  gunnery. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  extend  that 
principle  to  the  admirals,  captains,  commanders,  and  all  other 
officers  that  discharge  their  duties  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  WrruERSPOON.  What  is  the  difference ! 
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Admiral  Blue.  Well,  for  instance,  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Nayy 
are  many  of  them  young  men  with  little  pay,  and  to  them  a  money 
leward  naturally  has  its  attractions. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Young  men  discharge  their  duties  as  well  as 
old  men,  without  being  given  prizes. 

Admiral  Blue.  I  hardly  thmk  it  would  be  seemly  to  oflfer  prizes 
to  officers  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  be  zealous  in  the  performance 
of  duty. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  officers  have  a  fixed  status  in  the  Navy  for  life  t 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  The  enlisted  men  are  only  in  4  years, 
or  8,  or  12  years,  as  they  elect.  Whenever  a  gun  crew  excels^ 
wins  the  prize,  they  wear  on  their  uniform  a  letter  "E."  The  men 
are  very  proud  of  that  distinction  and  would  not  take  anything  in 
the  world  for  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  it  is  painted  on  the  turret? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  the  guns;  and,  in  the  case  of 
steaming  exercises,  on  the  smokepipe  of  Uie  ship. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  That  is  a  great  stimulus  to  them  f 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Tuesday, 
December  9,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Tuesday y  December  9, 191S. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMEHT  OF  BEAB  ADMIBAL  VICTOB  BLUE,  .CHIEF 
B1TBEA1T   OF  HAVIOATIOH— Continned. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  I  believe  we  left  off  on  page  20,  * 'Steaming  exer- 
cises." There  is  no  change  in  that  amount  and  the  language  is  the 
same  until  we  reach  '*  Outfits  on  first  enlistment,"  page  21,  and  the 
language  is  the  same,  but  the  amoimt  is  increased  $3,400.  Please 
tell  us  the  necessity  for  that  increase.  Admiral. 

Admiral  Blue.  This  estimate  shows  an  increase  of  $3,400  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1914.  This  amount  is 
arrived  at  by  estimating  the  number  of  first  enlistments  which  will 
be  made  during  this  fiscal  vear  and  multiplying  it  by  $60,  the  amoimt 
allowed  each  man  for  clothing  upon  his  nrst  enlistment. 

The  Chairbian.  It  is  just  a  question  of  mathematical  calculation 
as  to  the  number  of  enlistments  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  constitutes  a  first  enlistment?  ^ 

Admiral  Blue.  The  first  time  a  man  enters  the  service. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  long  has  he  to  remain  in  the  service  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  He  enlists  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  a  man  enhsts  and  remains  three  or  four  weeks, 
can  he  then  be  rejected  and  still  have  it  claimed  that  that  was  an 
enlistment,  that  he  served  his  first  enlistment  f 
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Admiral  Blue.  As  soon  as  he  is  enlisted  he  is  furnished  with  an 
aut£t  which,  under  the  law,  can  not  again  be  given  him.  If  he  goes 
out  of  the  service  for  any  reason  he  can  not  get  another  outfit  u  he 
should  reenUst. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  long  does  he  have  to  serve  in  the  first  enlbt^ 
xaent} 

Admiral  Blue.  He  enlists  for  four  years,  but  if  he  is  discharged 
for  any  reason  before  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  has  had  nis 
first  enlistment. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Are  there  any  circumstances  imder  which  a  man  is 
refused  or  is  not  given  the  $60  worth  of  outfit  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir.  If  he  is  accepted — that  is,  on  his  firait 
miktment — he  is  always  given  the  outfit,  or  at  least  he  is  credited 
with  the  amount  on  the  books  of  the  paymaster,  and  he  draws  the 
amoimt  of  clothing  necessary  for  his  immediate  needs.  He  may  not 
draw  all  of  it  at  once,  but  he  has  credit  for  it  on  the  books  of  the  pay- 
master. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  that  lasts  him  until  he  iises  it  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  might  not  use  up  the  last  of  the  $60  imtil  the 
end  of  the  four  years  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  doubt  that.  Part  of  the  outfit  may  last  for  years. 
The  clothing  that  they  require  will  soon  take  all  of  the  amount 
allowed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  put  it  in  that  way  to  illustrate  that  the  $60  is  to 
his  credit  until  he  oraws  it  out. 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  that  might  be  a  week  or  a  year. 

Admiral  Blue.  In  an  exceptional  case  it  might  take  a  year. 

Mr.  WFTHERSPOOi^.  What  does  an  outfit  include  besides  clothing, 
anything  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  It  includes  his  clothing,  toilet  articles,  etc. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  How  long  do  they  usually  keep  this  credit?  I 
mean,  how  long  does  it  take  the  $60  to  be  exhausted  in  clothing  that 
they  have  to  have  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  We  consider  that  it  ought  to  last  him  one  year, 
approximately;  and  in  case  of  some  articles  even  longer. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  After  that,  do  they  buy  their  own  clothing ! 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  YSThen  they  want  clothing  they  have  to 
buy  it  from  the  paymaster;  that  is,  sign  for  it  and  have  it  charged 
against  their  accounts. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  they  get  about  $18  a  month? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  apprentice  seamen  at  the  training  stations  get 
$16  a  month  and  rations.  When  they  go  aboard  ship  they  are  made 
ordinary  seamen  or  coal  passers  and  get  from  $19  to  $22  a  month 
besides  their  rations. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  After  the  first  year  it  would  take  about  three 
months  of  their  wages  to  buv  their  clothing,  if  it  takes  $60  a  year  f 

Admiral  Blue.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  man.  I  have  seen 
iome  men  who  take  care  of  their  dothing  and  who  are  economical, 
nt  the  same  time  appearing  well  and  decently  dressed.  I  should 
say  they  spend  very  much  lees  than  three  mcmths'  pay  a  jear*  m 
fact,  al>out  two  months'  pay  a  year  on  clothing,  and  pombbr  less 
than  that.    There  are  others  just  the  reverse  of  wis.    It  is  all  in  the 
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penonalitjr  of  the  man.    Some  of  them  never  learn  to  take  care  of 
their  dotnmg. 

Mr.  W1THBB8FOON.  What  is  the  reason  why  the  Government 
diould  furnish  them  the  clothing  the  first  year,  and  they  furnish  it 
Aemselves  after  that,  what  is  the  reason  of  distinguishing  between 
(lie  first  and  siil>sequent  years  ? 

Admiral  BdUJE.  llie  reason,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  economy  to  the 
Govonimeni. 

Mr.  WrrHBBSFOON.  If  you  are  going  on  the  theory  of  qponomy,  it 
woidd  be  more  economical  not  to  furnish  it  to  them  m  the  first  year  I 
Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  but,  imder  those  conditions,  we  would 
have  them  without  any  clothing  or  any  money  to  start  with.    We 
•dist  the  man  and  when  he  goes  to  the  training  station,  he  may  not 
lutve  any  money,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  either  lending  him  the 
ck>thing^or  giving  it  to  him. 
Mr.  Wfthebspoon.  This  is  just  to  start  him  off? 
Admiral  Blue.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  it  is  also  an  inducement  to  enlist  ? 
Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  a  minority  enl^tment  ? 
Admiral  Blue.  Up  to  the  age  of  21. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  ask  the  Admiral  about  the  aviation  appro- 
priation.   I  notice.  Admiral,  that  you  are  only  asking  for  $10,000, 
the  same  as  last  year. 
Admiral  ^ue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Does  that  come  immediately  under  you,  I  mean  the 
subject  of  aviation  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  experiments  in  aviation  come  under  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation.    The  question  of  building  aeroplanes  and  the  material 
parts  of  them  come  under  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  and  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 
Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  simply  for  the  personnel  of  aviation  ? 
Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  think  that  we  are  going  ahead  fast  enough 
or  too  fast  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No.  sir;  I  do  not*  think  we  are  goingahead  too  fast, 
but  we  expect  to  go  anead  faster  in  the  near  future.  The  department 
has  recently  appointed  a  board  to  study  and  report  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  aeronautics.  An  officer  was  sent  to  Europe  to  study  and 
TepoTi  upon  conditions  and  progress  there.  We  find  that  we  are 
somewhat  behind  European  nations  in  the  development  of  aeronau- 
tics. We  hope  soon  to  press  ahead  and  get  into  the  first  rank  with 
the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  machines,  diri- 
gibles and  heavier  than  air  in  the  English,  French,  and  German 
nations  used  for  war  purposes  ? 

Admiral  Blub.  I  Imow  they  have  a  great  number,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  exaet  number. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  not  in  mind  the  exact  figures,  but  I  think 
that  England  has  200,  Germany  400,  and  France  600,  and  we  have 
m  (lie  Navy  6.    I  do  not  know  how  many  we  have  in  the  Army 
not  many  more.    Do  yen  think  that  we  should  go  ahead  faster  f 
Admiral  Blue.  I  think  we  should  go  ahead  faster. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  observed  what  seems  to  be  holding  the 
Navy  back  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  As  a  rule  we  are  very  conservative  and  prefer  to 

So  slowly  until  we  have  reached  a  stage  when  there  is  little  or  no 
oubt  about  the  outcome  of  a  proposition.  Situated  near  each  other 
as  the  European  nations  are,  one  would  naturally  expect  them  to 
have  many  more  air  craft  than  we,  and  consequent^  more  experience 
in  the  development  of  them.  What  we  have  in  the  aeroplane  line 
is  up  to  doie  but  few  in  number.  The  best  engines  for  motive  power 
must  be  purchased  abroad.     We  have  no  dirigibles  or  balloons. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  not  think  that  aviation  has  gone  so  far  that 
it  is  time  for  us  to  Jump  in  and  catch  up  ? 

Admiral  Blue,  i  es,  sir;  I  think  it  is  time  to  jump  right  in.  It  is 
the  poUcy  of  the  department  now  to  do  everytning  possible  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  $10,000  going  to  be  enough  for  tha  next  year  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  onlv  asked  for  as  much  as  we  had  last  year.  My 
part  in  it  is  very  small.  The  $10,000  is  intended  to  cover  only  the 
mcidentals  connected  with  the  training  of  the  personnel.  The 
material  bureaus  will  submit  estimates  for  new  construction. 

The  CHAraMAN.  This  $10,000  was  put  in  the  bill  to  look  after  some 
little  minor  repairs  and  little  things  of  that  kind,  and  under  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  and  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engi- 
neering the  substance  of  the  wnole  matter  is  taken  care  of.  Thej 
stated  that  $10,000  for  the  Uttle  matters  that  they  had  under  this 
bureau  was  sufficient. 

Admiral  Blue.  It  is  more  incidental  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  other  appro- 
priations are? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  have  not  had  an  opportimity  to  read  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  big  appropriations  we  did  not  limit  it. 
Under  one  appropriation  it  is  about  $4,000,000 — a  part  of  that  they 
can  use — ana  unaer  the  other  one  the  appropriation  is  $5,000,000  or 
$6,000,000,  steam  engineering.  It  is  just  one  of  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  the  lump-siun  appropriations. 

Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  out  of  the  $800,000  last 
year? 

Admiral  Blue.  In  1913  the  appropriation  was  $900,000,  and  we 
had  a  balance  of  $266,184. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  vear  we  cut  it  down  to  $800,000. 

Admiral  Blue.  That  is,  this  current  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  yet  whether  there  will  be  a 
balance  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Do  we  have  12,000  new  enlistments  in  the 
Navy  a  year  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  it  might  be  so  stated.  You  take  50,000 
men,  and  each  one  being  enlisted  for  four  years,  every  year  on  an 
average  we  change  about  one-fourth  of  them.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, all  new  men.     Many  of  the  old  ones  reenlist. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  would  come  in  the  nature  of  things  and  would 
not  take  into  account  the  courts-martial,  those  who  die,  etc.  t 

Admiral  Blub.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  The  Grovemment  manufactures  the  seamen's  cloth-^ 
ing? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  clothing  factory  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  furnished  to  them  at  cost  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  practically.  A  small  overcharge  is  made 
in  order  to  guarantee  the  Grovemment  i^inst  loss. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  some  other  things  in  the  outfit  besided 
dothin^? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  toilet  and  shaving  articles,  which  are 
necessary  in  the  outfit.  It  may  be  well  to  inaude  hereafter  school- 
books  in  the  outfit. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Something  was  said  yesterday  about  the  desertions. 
I  do  not  remember  whether  you  gave  us  any  figures  on  the  desertions 
or  told  us  whether  they  were  increasing  or  decreasing. 

Admiral  Blue.  I  have  here  this  morning  some  fibres  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  1908  there  were  9  per  cent  of  desertions;  1909,  5^  per  Mnt: 
1910,  4.77  per  cent;  1911,  4.16  per  cent;  1912,  3.58  per  cent;  ana 
1913,  3.78  per  cent. 

Mr.  Roberts.  A  slight  increase  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  over  last  year,  but  a  decrease  over  aU 
other  previous  years. 

Mr.  Williams.  How  do  you  account  for  the  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage of  desertions  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  In  great  measure  to  the  better  class  of  men  we  are 
getting. 

The  Chairican.  And  also  to  the  improved  conditions  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  service  is  being  made  more  attractive  to  the 
men? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  men 
since  1908  ?     When  was  the  last  increase  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  think  it  was  about  that  date. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  increase  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Roosevelt 
admin  istrat  ion  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  wondered  if  that  did  not  have  some  effect,  also  t 

Admiral  Blue.  It  is  very  possible  it  did.  There  was  a  big  falling 
off  in  desertions  in  1909;  but  my  experience  with  the  men  on  board 
ship  has  been  that  some  of  them  wiU  desert  for  no  apparent  reason. 
No  matter  what  the  conditions  are,  some  get  discontented  and  go. 
Life  on  board  ship  does  not  appeal  to  every  one. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  percentage  of 
reenlistments  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  some  figures  on  that.  The 
percentage  of  men  serving  under  reenlistment  was  during  last  year 
35.33. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  does  that  compare  with  prior  years  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  figure  for  1912  was  32.22  per  cent.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  3.11  per  cent. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  know  how  that  compares  with  any  other 
year,  whether  favorably  or  unfavorably? 

Admiral  Blue.  There  has  been  an  increase  right  along.  It  is 
even  greater  now  than  it  was  during  the  last  fiscal  ye«^T.    \tv  \JtL^ 
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1  ast  four  or  five  months  we  have  beea  getting  a  gteaAar  ninnber  of 
reenlistments. 

The  Chairbcan.  I  have  heard,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  accurate 
or  not,  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  last  six  months 
in  the  number  of  trials  by  coiuts^marUal  for  desertion.    Is  that  true  f 

Admiral  Blue.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  have  not  the  figures.  Triali 
for  desertion  during  the  last  few  months  cover  offenses  committed 
during  a  period  extending  back  5  or  6  years,  and  would  not  be  a  tn» 
indication  of  recent  desertions. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  insert  in  the  hearings  the  figures  on  tibft 
nimiber  of  trials  by  courts-martial  for  desertion  from  July  1  to  Decern*- 
ber,  1912,  and  then  from  January  1,  up  to  December  H 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  Convictions  for  des^i^ion,  July  1  .  to 
December  1,  1912,  209;  July  1  to  December  1,  1913,  276;  Jommy  i 
to  December  1,  1912,  539;  January  1  to  December  1,  1913,  64§. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  next  item,  ^^Maintenance  of  Naval  Auxilih 
ary,"  you  are  asking  for  the  same  amount  as  last  yeaf .  I  see  thai; 
yoiu'  expenditures  for  1913  were  $744,305.70.  Could  tibia  eatinuUbe 
be  reduced,  or  are  vou  increasing  your  aaxiliariBS  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  New  ccdliers  are  bdng  built  every  year,  and  al- 
though we  may  not  have  all  of  them  in  full  commission,  we  will  havia 
to  care  for  those  ships  and  put  some  of  them  in  reserve  with  reduced 
crews  on  board 

The  Chaimman.  Do  you  not  think  thttt  tibe  S800^00Q  eonld  be  re- 
duced ? 

Admiral  Blub.  I  do  not  think  it  could,  sir;  beeaum  we  will  be 
adding  to  the  number  of  colliers  this  year. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  I  notice  that  you  Have  in  this  paragraph  the  Hem 
of  transportation.  Could  that  be  taken  out  and  put  into  the  ana 
transportation  item? 

Admiral  Blue.  This  is  somewhat  different.  It  comes,  however, 
under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  The  auxiliaries  have  dviliaa 
officers  and  crews^  and  we  keep  their  accounts  separate  from  those  of 
the  regular  Navy.  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  allowed  so  much 
money  a  year  to  look  out  for  the  naval  colliers,  oil  ships,  and  other 
auxiliaries.  They  have  civilian  officers  and  crews  on  board  and  we 
have  to  pay  their  salaries  and  subsistence.  When  a  seaman  is  dis- 
charged we  have  to  send  him  home.  That  expense  does  not  come 
out  of  the  transportation  for  the  Navy,  but  from  the  appropriation 
we  have  for  naval  auxiliaries. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  include  anything  besides  the  colliers? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  the  hospital  ship  Solace  is  under  that 
class. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  the  new  transport  we  have  authorized  would 
be  called  an  auxiliary? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  transport  would  be  manned  by  officers  and 
men  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  only  figure  as  auxiliaries  such  craft  as  are 
officered  largely  or  wholly  by  civilians  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yps,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  any  craft  that  is  under  the  command  of  a  naval 
officer  with  a  naval  crew  you  do  not  put  in  that  category  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir. 
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The  OBumituiar.  The  next  item  is,  ''  Naval  trainiag  station;.  Gkli- 
foiTBia/'  aad'thero  is  no  change  in  the  amount  or  in  the  laoigQagei 
Did  Tou  have  any  unexpended  balance  out  of  the  $70;000  last  year  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  There  was  a  balance  of  $494.64. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''Naval  training  station,  Rhode 
Uand/'  and  there  is  no  chaise  asked  in  the  language  or  amount. 
Did  you  have  any  imexpended  oalance  for  that  ? 

Admiral  Blxte.  We  had  an  unexpended  balance  of  $3,473.  That 
is  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  I  want  to  ask  for  the  same  amount  this 
jvar,  because  we  are  establishing  schools  that  we  did  not  have  before, 
and  although  we  did  have  a  balance,  I  thought  it  better  that  we  not 
risk  reducing  the  estimate. 

The  CShaibican.  On  accoimt  of  the  school  work  you  will  need  this 
amount? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  item  is,  ''Naval  training  station,  Great 
Lakes/'  $98,457.  The  language  is  the  same  and  the  amount  is  the 
ame.     Didyou  have  any  imexpended  baiance  last  year? 

Admiral  Blue.  $502.95. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  naval  training  station  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  what  is  the  status  of  that  now;  to  what  extent  it  is  being 
nsedl 

Admiral  Blue.  We  are  using  it  to  a  great  extent  in  the  training  of 
apprentice  seamen. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  the  station  at  North  Chicago  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  was  there  about  10  days  ago,  and  Capt.  CliEurk 
told  me  that  there  w^^  about  850  apprentice  seamen  in  the  insti- 
UitioiL 

Admiral  Blue.  I  look  upon  that  station  as  very  valuable  to  the 

bureau  for  the  training  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  consider  it  as  one  of  the  important 
stations  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  here  a  httle  map  showing  where 
we  enlist  recruits  in  the  various  districts  in  the  Central  States.  Many 
of  these  go  to  the  Great  Lakes  Training  Station. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  put  the  map  in  the  record,  but  I  would 
like  for  you  to  state  just  what  country  it  serves,  from  what  sections 
of  the  country  the  enlisted  men  go  to  the  Chicago  station  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  All  enlisted  men  from  the  recruiting  districts 
having  as  headquarters  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Indianapolis, 
St.  Louis,  and  Des  Moines  go  to  the  Chicago  station.  We  have  other 
districts,  from  which  we  find  it  cheaper  to  send  men  directly  to  Nor- 
kSk  and  to  San  Francisco  rather  than  to  Chicago,  because  eventually 
they  are  going  aboard  ships,  and  if  we  should  send  them  to  Chicago 
in  the  first  instance  it  would  cost  more  money  in  the  end;  but  we  try 
to  keep  the  Chicago  station  supplied  with  as  i^&^  &s  can  be  cared  for. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  at  the  Chicago  station  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  At  date  of  last  report,  November  29,  there  were  857. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Please  give  us  in  the  record  the  number  that  have 
passed  throu^  the  Great  Lakes  station  in  the  past  year. 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  1,515  who  passed  through 
last  year. 
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Mr.  Williams.  How  does  the  naval  station  on  the  Great  Lakes 
compare  with  Norfolk,  Rhode  Island,  and  other  training  stations? 

Admiral  Blue.  Newport  is  the  largest  with  a  capacity  of  1,900. 
Great  Lakes  can  accommodate  comfortably  1,800;  Nonolk,  1,200; 
and  San  Francisco,  820. 

Mr.  WiLLiABCS.  What  is  the  number  at  Newport  and  Norfolk  ) 

Admiral  Blue.  Newport,  1,196;  Norfolk,  746;  San  Francisco,  641. 
We  expect  to  have  all  stations  full  within  a  few  months. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  May  I  ask  you  to  extend  that  a  little  bit  and  give 
us  the  number  that  have  passed  through  all  the  stations  compared 
with  the  year  before  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  Newport,  1912,  5,295;  1913,  4,697. 
Great  Lakes,  1912,  1,606;  1913,  1,515.  Norfolk,  1912,  2,227;  1913, 
1,895.     San  Francisco,  1912,  2,135;  1913,  1,937. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  As  to  the  California  station  there  is  no  proviso  as 
to  the  amoimt  of  money  that  can  be  expended  for  '^clerical,  draft- 
ing, inspection,  and  messenger  service."  Why  is  that?  Do  we  not 
put  a  lunit  on  the  amount  that  can  be  expended  ?  We  do  on  the 
Rhode  Island  station  and  on  the  Great  Lakes  station. 

Admiral  Blue.  The  California  station  does  not  use  this  appropria- 
tion to  cover  such  services.  The  limit  was  placed  on  Great  Lakes 
owinff  to  the  large  amount  of  clerical  work  done  while  the  station 
was  being  built.  This  limit  has  been  carried  in  the  appropriation 
bills  for  maintenance  ever  since;  it  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  use  for  '^(Serical,  drafting,  inspec- 
tion, and  messenger  service"  last  year  out  of  the  appropriation  of 
$70,000? 

Admiral  Blue.  No  part  of  this  appropriation  was  used  for  that 
purpose.  Clerical  hire  for  this  station  is  paid  from  other  appropria- 
tions.    I  have  not  the  figures  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  msert  them  in  the  hearings  at  this  point? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  expended  last  year  under 
'*Pay,  miscellaneous/'  $1,600  for  one  chief  clerk.  This  does  not  come 
under  cojgnizance  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  There  was  also 
clerical  hire  under  Supplies  and  Accounts  amounting  to  $2,196.48. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  also,  in  the  estimate  of  this  $70,000, 
how  much  do  you  include  lor  '* clerical,  drafting,  inspection,  and 
messenger  service '*  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No  estimate  is  made  for  that  in  tlie  maintenance 
apmt)priation  for  this  station. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  in  the  hearings  at  this  point  a  state- 
ment of  how  much  of  the  $70,000  you  estimate  to  go  for  ^V.lerical, 
drafting,  inspection,  and  messenger  service'^? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  None  from  this  appropriation.  One 
chief  clerk  is  employed  at  $1,600  a  year,  but  he  is  paia  out  of  ''Pay, 
miscellaneous." 

Mr.  Roberts.  On  the  Rhode  Island  station  you  limit  the  "clerical, 
drafting,  inspection,  and  messenger  service"  to  $5^701.60,  and  on  the 
Great  Lakes  you  make  the  limit  for  the  same  service  $44,553.36. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state,  Mr.  Roberts,  that  that  ought  to  be 
corrected.  That  $44,553.36  was  put  in  for  ''  clerical,  drafting,  inspec- 
tion, and  messenger  service"  while  the  station  was  being  constructed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 
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The  Chairman.  And  before  it  was  put  in  operation.  Since  the  last 
bill  it  has  been  put  into  operation,  and  now  it  ought  to  be  put  down 
to  the  actual  amount. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  asked  the  admiral  to  put  into  the  hearings 
a  statement  as  to  the  amount  estimated  for  'clerical,  drafting,  in- 
spection, and  messenger  service''  at  the  Great  Lakes  station  so  that 
we  can  see  what  will  be  needed.  Also,  Admiral,  will  you  state 
whether  you  need  the  whole  of  the  $98,457  for  the  Great  Lakes 
station  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  Last  year  there  was  spent  for  that  item 
$1,397.76.  We  are  estimating  $1^400  for  next  year.  We  ^^ill  need 
the  whole  amount  asked  for,  as  this  is  a  large  station  and  expensive  to 
maintain. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Here  is  a  station  handling  fewer  men  than  any  of 
the  other  stations,  and  yet  the  expenditure  is  greater. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  never  spent  the 
$44,000  "for  clerical,  drafting,  inspection,  and  messenger  service." 

Admiral  Blue.  There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  that  to  appear 
in  the  appropriation  bill.  The  training  station  at  Newport,  K.  I., 
has  what  no  other  training  station  has,  a  pubhc-works  office  under  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  All  training  stations  come  directly 
under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  but  that  station  has  drifted  off  in  a 
way  and  gotten  partly  under  another  bureau.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  this  situation  may  soon  be  remedied  and  the  station  put  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  other  training  stations.  It  is  not  similar  to  a  navy 
3^d,  it  is  not  an  industrial  plant  that  needs  a  public-works  office. 
The  Bureau  of  Navigation  hands  over  $1,250  a  month  to  be  expended 
through  this  office,  which  costs  the  Government  $14,500  a  year  to 
maintain  with  other  appropriations. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  action  is  necessary? 

Admiral  Blue.  It  does  not  require  congressional  action.  A  failure 
to  appropriate  for  its  maintenance  would  accompUsh  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  reference  to  the  Great  Lakes  station,  tne  Secre- 
tary told  me  that  there  was  a  naval  hospital  out  in  Chicago,  and  I 
gathered  that  it  was  in  connection  with  this  training  station. 

Admiral  Blue.  It  is. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  that  he  had  closbd  it  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  right  about  that  ? 

Admiral  Blutj.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  hospital  was  built  out  of  the  appropriation  as  a 
part  of  this  naval  traimng  station  scheme  and  tne  Secretary  has 
closed  it  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  that  is  true,  the  maintenance  of  that  hospital,  of 
course,  should  come  out  of  the  whole  appropriation  for  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  The  hospital  has  never  been  run. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Has  there  not  been  some  estimate  for  maintenance  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Some  of  the  under^ound  steam  pipes  need  repair- 
ing, and  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  repair  if  it  is  ever  to  oe  of  any  use,  and 
al^ough  it  is  not  being  used  now,  of  course  in  case  of  necessity  that 
hospital  would  have  to  be  opened. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  When  was  that  completed  ? 
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The  Chaiemaw.  Th©  last  two  years.  Many  years  ago  Conness 
appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  this  training  station  and  tlte 
hospital  as  a  part  of  the  project,  and  the  station  was  completed  just 
about  two  years  ago.  They  have  not  been  running  it;  they  hare  no 
use  for  it,  and  the  Secretary  closed  it  up  to  shut  down  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  I  understand  you  correctly,  Admiral,  that  the 
piping  in  this  new  plant  is  already  going  to  pieces? 

Admiral  Blue.  That  is  the  report  I  have  irom  the  commandant  of 
the  station.  He  states  that  the  conduits  imder  barracks  and  quarters 
need  constant  attention. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Wednes- 
day, December  1^,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Wednesday,  December  10,  191S. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairftHUi) 
presiding. 

The  C^ntMAN.  Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  again  this  morning 
Admiral  Blue,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

STATBXiarT  OF  BSA&  ADKIEAI  VICTOS  BLUE,  CHIEF 
BtJEBAU  OF  KAVIOATIOE— Comtianed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  aak  the  admiral  a  question  or  two  with 
r^ard  to  aviation.  At  present  we  are  employing  commissioned 
omeers  of  the  Navy  who  do  the  mechanical  work  of  nmning  the 
fljrio^  machines.  In  otha*  words,  we  are  employing  these  com^ 
missioned  officers  as  mechanicians.  Now,  the  thought  has  been  suip- 
gested  to  me  that  we  are  employing  too  high  a  grade  of  men  to  do 
that  part  of  the  work.  Of  course,  in  actual  warfare  we  want  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  machine,  but  we  want  him  there  to  observe 
and  to  keep  his  eye  out  and  see  everything  that  can  be  seen  and  not 
be  confinea  to  the  mechanical  part  of  operating  the  machine.  That 
work  could  be  done  just  as  well  by  any  educated  and  trained  chauf- 
feur. In  other  words,  that  instead  of  having  two  commissioned 
officers  in  each  flying  machine  Vith  the  consequent  risk  of  losing  both 
of  them  in  case  of  accident,  you  have  one  commissioned  officer  whose 
sole  duty  is  to  command  and  tell  the  operator  where  he  wants  to  go, 
and  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  operating,  and 
the  other  man  would  be  what  you  might  call  a  mechanician,  a  man 
who  is  a  petty  officer,  an  ordinary  enlisted  mechanician  who  has  the 
ability  to  run  the  machine,  reducmg  in  one  sense  the  cost  of  running 
the  machine  and  in  another  sense  minimizing  the  risk  of  losing  the 
lives  of  men  of  considerable  value  to  the  Navy  when  men  of  less 
value  could  be  had. 

The  Cuairmax.  Enlisted  men  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Enlisted  men.  My  idea  would  be  to  have  an  avia- 
tion corps  and  have  all  the  mechanical  part  in  actual  operation  done 
by  men  not  commissioned  officers.     Do  vou  get  my  idea.  Admiral? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  we  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  come  directly  to  that  now.  I  have  been  informed  by  avia- 
tors of  experience  that  a  great  many  of  the  accidents  that  now  occur 
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tra  due  to  the  fact  that  nonscientific  men  have  been  flying  these  ma^ 
^ines;  that  most  of  them  have  been  unseientific  men^  men  ¥rith 
mechanical  skill;  but  not  sufficiently  educated  in  scientific  principlea 
to  understand  the  various  forces  actmg  upon  the  machine  while  main- 
taining eouilibrium  in  an  air  medium.  Scientific  flyers  are  required 
particulaiTjr  at  this  staee  in  the  development  of  the  planes  with  a  view 
to  producing  designs  tnat  will  eive  better  assurance  of  safety.  Even- 
tually we  hope  to  have  enlisted  men  flying  also.  When  we  have  de- 
veloped a  design  of  machine  that  is  comparatively  safe. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  lliat  is  mv  idea,  to  start  in  and  educate  a  corps. 

Admiral  Blue.  We  are  doing  so  now. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  That  was  brou^t  more  particularly  to.  my  mind  by 
reading  in  the  paper  about  the  creation  of  an  aviation  corps  in  the 
Army  to  ccmsist  (A  a  certain  number  of  commissioned  officers  and  260 
oilisted  men,  I  think.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
whole  article  and  ascertain  just  what  they  propose,  but  I  think  they 
have  in  mind  just  what  I  am  suggesting,  the  use  of  the  enlisted  men. 
They  will  have  the  m«i  to  keep  the  machine  clean,  to  make  repairs^ 
•ad  to  nm  the  machine,  leavmg  the  commissioned  officer  as  the  pilot 
or  conmiander,  or  whatever  term  you  misht  want  to  use — the  director 
of  the  machine — Bot  conunitted  or  tied  up  to  its  actual  operation, 
saving  in  that  way  over  present  methods  one  commissioned  officer 
IB  each  ma^me. 

Admiral  Blue.  We  are  coming  to  the  same  thing.  But  I  do  not 
ftvor  a  separate  corps  entirety  distinct  from  anj  other  branch,  to  be 
known  as  the  aviation  corps,  but  I  believe  in  traming  the  enlisted  men 
to  become  fliers,  and  expect  soon  to  see  them  flying.  We  have  them 
stationed  with  the  Boachines,  familiarizing  themselves  with  their  use^ 
but  as  yet  Aey  do  not  fly;  only  the  officers  do  the  flying. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Perhaps  I  use  the  word  *' corps  ^'  inadvisedly. 
fest  what  phrase  would  you  use  to  put  these  aviation  men  on  a 
basis  with  the  men  whom  you  employ  in  the  submarines?  It  i» 
not  a  corps  exactly;  it  is  not  a  bureau. 

Admiral  Blue.  It  is  all  a  question  of  detail  to  avation  duty. 

yb.  Roberts.  Men  in  the  submarines  get  certain  increase  of  pay 
and  certain  favors  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Something  on  the  same  order  should  be  given 
men  detailed  with  aeroplanes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  would  be  my  idea  of  the  aviation  branch  of 
the  service. 

Admiral  Blue.  We  do  not  want  to  separate  them  from  the  rest 
of  the  service. 

Mr.  Roberts.  No;  I  did  not  mean  that,  but  they  have  separate 
duties  and  sftiould  have  probably  an  increase  of  pay  because  of  the 
haeard  of  the  occupation. 

Admiral  Blue.  I  believe  in  that,  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Can  you  see  in  the  near  future  sufficient  importance 
of  aviation  to  have  a  corps  such  as  the  Signal  Corps  ? 

AAniral  Bt.UE.  It  might  possibly  come  to  that  in  the  Army,  but 
the  Navy  organisation  would  hardly  permit  of  it.  If  in  the  Navy 
we  had  it  special  corps  of  aviators  an  officer  could  not  advance 
higher  than  the  highest  grade  in  that  corps,  which  would  not  be 
very  h^fa.  A  regubir  aviation  corps  would  not,  therefore,  be  attrac- 
tive to  officers,  as,  no  doubt,  the  grades  in  it  would  be  UrnVfe^A  \^ 
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those  of  junior  rank.  An  ambitious  youn^  officer  would  hardly 
^ve  up  his  chances  of  commanding  a  battlesnip  by  entering  a  corps 
an  which  he  could  rise  no  higher  than  lieutenant  or  lieutenant 
commander. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  he  would  lose  touch  with  the  general  service? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  he  would  lose  touch  with  the  general 
service.  That  is  what  we  try  to  avoid  in  the  Navy  by  making  lim- 
ited details  for  submarine  duty  and  torpedo  boat  duty.  Aviation 
will  come  under  the  same  head. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Have  you  started  to  make  details  to  this  service 
among  the  enlisted  men  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  number  at  the  aviation  camp 
at  Annapolis.  This  camp  is  transferred  to  Guantanamo  during  the 
winter  months  in  order  to  take  part  in  maneuvers  with  the  fleet. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  How  large  a  lorce  have  you  of  the  enlisted  men 
now? 

Admiral  Blue.  There  are  now  8  officers  of  the  Navy,  2  marine 
officers,  and  40  enlisted  men  at  the  aviation  camp. 

Mr.  Bathbick.  How  many  men  in  the  entire  service  are  trained 
now  to  fly  in  these  machines  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Fourteen  officers  are  qualified  pilots,  and  240  have 
taken  ffights  under  instruction.  During  the  last  year  2,118  flights 
have  been  made  and  1,470  passengers  carried  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion and  observation. 

Mr.  Bathbick.  Are  you  contemplating  a  larger  expenditure  for 
aviation  purposes  this  year  than  last  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  We  are,  sir.  The  material  part  of  aviation  does 
not  come  under  my  bureau,  and  is  not  provided  for  in  my  estimates, 
but  there  will  be  something  asked  for  by  the  material  bureaus  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  item  is  "Naval  War  College,  Rhode 
Island,"  and  the  language  is  the  same  and  the  amount  is  the  same  as 
last  year.     Did  you  nave  anv  unexpended  balance  last  year  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir;  tnere  was  no  unexpended  balance. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  the  full  amount  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  item  is,  ''Naval  Home,  Philadelphia, 
Pa."  I  notice  you  are  making  some  slight  raises  in  the  salaries,  in- 
creasing one  beneficiaries'  attendant  from  $240  to  $300,  one  assistant 
cook  from  $240  to  $300,  one  chief  laundress  from  $216  to  $240,  one 
head  waitress  from  $216  to  $300;  you  add  one  laborer  at  $420,  and  you 
estimate  for  one  laborer  at  $360,  instead  of  two  laborers  at  $360  each, 
making  the  estimate  this  year  $22,696,  as  against  $22,288  appropriated 
last  year.     All  of  that  is  paid  out  of  the  naval  pension  fund  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  paid  out  of  the  naval  pension 
fund. 

The  Chaibman.  The  naval  pension  fund  is  the  interest  upon  the 
fund  that  is  a  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  naval  personnel  i 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  These  increases  were  made  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  governor  of  the  home,  who  submitted  a  letter  giving 
his  reasons  in  detail. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  put  that  letter  in  the  hearings  so  that  we 
can  have  it  for  consideration  when  we  take  up  the  items  in  detail. 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to: 
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Govebnor's  Offiob, 
Unitbd  States  Naval  Home, 
PhUadelpkia,  Pa.,  July  tt,  191S. 
To:  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
Sabject:  Eetimates,  fiscal  year  1915. 

Bureau's  letter  No.  3696-228-^,  of  May  14,  1913. 
Bureau's  letter  No.  369&-228-5,  of  July  16,  1913. 

1.  The  following  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  Naval  Home  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1913,  are  submitted: 


il! 


Object. 


Xml  Home,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Paj  of  employees— 

1  secretary 

1  fneman  mechanic 

1  sopeiin  tendent  of  groondB , 

1  steward 

1  store  laborer 

1  matron 

1  beneficiaries'  attendant  (increase  of  160  per  annum  submitted) 

1  chief  cook 

1  assistant  cook 

1  assistant  cook  (increase  of  ^per  annum  submitted) 

1  cliiel  laundress  (increase  of  124  per  annum  submitted ) 

S  laundresses,  at  1192  each 

4  scrubbers,  at  tl92  each 

1  head  waitress  (Increase  of  SR4  per  annum  submitted ) 

«  waitresses ,  at  $198  each 

1  kitchen  servant  (increase  of  tl20  per  annum  submitted ) 

8  laborers,  at  1360  each 

1  stable  keeper  and  driver 

1  master  at  arms 

2  house  corporals,  at  S300  each. 

1  barber 

1  carpenter 

Ipamter 

1  painter 

1  engineer  of  elevator  and  machinery 

5  laborers,  at  $540  each 

1  laborer  (increase  of  $60  per  annum  submitted) 

1  laborer 

TotaL 

Ifaintenance— 

Water  rent,  heatini;,  and  lif^tin^;  cemeterv,  burial  expenses,  and  headstones; 
general  care  and  improvement  of  grounds,  buildings,  walls,  and  fences,  re- 
pairs to  power-plant  equipment,  implements,  tools,  and  furniture,  and 
purchase  of  the  same:  music  in  chapel  and  entertainments  for  beneficiaries; 
statkHnny,  books,  and  periodicals;  transportation  of  indigent  and  destitute 
beneficiaries  to  the  Naval  Home,  and  of  such  and  insane  beneficiaries,  their 
attendants  and  necessary  subsistence  for  both,  to  and  from  other  Govern- 
ment hoipitals;  employment  of  such  beneficiarim  in  and  about  the  Naval 
Home  as  mav  be  authorised  by  the  Secretarv  of  the  Navy,  on  the  recom- 
mendaticm  oi  the  governor;  support  of  beneficiaries,  and  all  othar  contin- 
gencies  

Rebuilding  river  bulkhead 

In  all,  for  Naval  Home 

Which  sum  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  income  h'om  the  naval  pension  fund. 


Appro- 

£riated 
r  1914. 


$1,600 

1,500 
720 
720 
480 
420 
240 
480 
360 
240 
216 
960 
768 
216 

1,536 
240 

2,880 
480 
720 
600 
360 
846 
846 
720 
720 

2,700 
360 
360 


22.288 


54,421 
5,500 


82,209 


Submit- 

ted  for 

1915. 


$i^60a 
1,500 
720- 
720 
480 
420 
300 
480 
360 
300 
24& 
960 

76a 

30O 

1,53S 

de» 

2,880 
480 
720 
600 

360 
845 
846 
720 
720 
2,700 
420 
360 


22,606 


54,421 


77,117 


Provided^  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  material  at  the  Naval  Home, 

which  was  originally  purchased  from  moneys  appropriated  from  the  income  from  the 

nival  pension  fund,  and  all  mone3rs  derived  from  the  rental  of  Naval  Home  property, 

riiall  be  turned  into  the  naval  pension  fund:  Awi  provided  further ,  That  all  mone3rs 

belonging  to  a  deceased  beneficiary  of  the  Naval  Home  or  derived  from  the  sale  of 

hii  personal  effects,  including  all  such  mone3rs  now  deposited  in  the  Treasury  under 

ihe  act  approved  August  22, 1912,  and  which  are  not  claimed  by  his  legal  heirs  or  next 

of  kin^  sinall  be  deposited  with  the  pay  officer  of  the  Naval  Home,  and  if  any  sum  so 

deposited  has  been  or  ehall  hereafter  be  unclaimed  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the 

death  ci  such  beneficiary  it  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  creait  of  the  naval 

penflion  fund,  from  the  income  of  which  the  Naval  Home  is  supported:  And  pitmded 

fuiher.  That  the  pensions  of  beneficiaries  of  the  Naval  Home  wXl  be  dupoBdd  cA  m 


m 

the  same  manner  as  prsacribed  for  inmates  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  as  provided  for  in 
section  4  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1883,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Navy  laay  piepcribe.  except  that  in  the  case  of  death  of  any  beneficiary  leaving 
no  heirs  at  law  nor  next  oi  kin,  any  pension  due  him  and  remaining  in  the  hands  <n 
the  governor  of  the  home  shall  escheat  to  the  naval  pension  fund. 

2.  An  increase  of  $5  per  month  is  recommendea  for  the  beneficiaries'  attendanjky 
whose  pay  is  now  |20  per  month.  This  man's  duties  require  that  he  attend  to  the 
older  and  more  feeble  of  the  beneficiaries,  briimng  their  meals  to  them  when  neces- 
eary,  cleaning  and  caring  for  Uieir  rooms  and  clothes,  and  leading  some  ol  them  who 
are  olind  to  and  from  their  meals  and  about  the  grounds.  His  work  extends  from 
6  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m.,  and  at  times  later. 

3.  An  increase  of  $5  per  month  is  recommended  for  the  second  assistant  cook,  whose 
pay  is  now  $20  per  month.  This  man's  duties  consist  of  cleaning  all  pots,  pans,  and 
other  utensils  used  in  cooking,  including  several  large  vegetable  and  soup  steam 
cookers,  and  of  cleaning  the  kitchen  generally.  The  labor  is  hard  and  the  hours  long, 
and  I  consider  this  man  well  worthy  of  the  Might  increase  reeoinmended. 

4.  An  increase  of  |2  per  month  is  recommended  for  the  chief  laundress.  Aside 
from  the  work  required  lor  this  position,  the  responsibilities  entailed  by  the  care  and 
operation  of  the  laundry  and  the  supervision  of  the  other  laundresses,  I  also  consider 
the  chief  laundress  worthy  of  the  increase  recommended  on  account  of  her  long  and 
faithful  service  at  the  Naval  Home,  having  been  in  her  present  position  14  years. 

5.  An  increase  of  |7  per  month  is  recommended  for  the  head  waitress,  whose  pay  is  now 
$18  per  month.  There  are  eight  waitresses  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  waitress, 
who  is  charged  with  the  general  care  of  the  dining  room  and  the  serving  of  meals. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  person,  one  of  sufficient  force  of  character  and  ability 
to  properly  manage  the  waitresses.  It  is  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  in  an  insti- 
tution of  this  kind  that  the  efficiency  of  the  dining  room  be  maintained  at  the  highest 
standard  possible,  and  with  this  end  in  view  the  recommendation  for  an  increase  in 
pay  is  made  in  order  that  a  suitable  person  for  this  position  may  be  obtained.  It  is 
impossible  to  procure  the  services  of  such  a  person  under  the  present  rate  of  pay. 

6.  An  increase  of  $10  per  month  is  recommended  for  the  kitchen  servant,  wnose  pay 
Is  now  $20  per  month.  This  man  is  required  to  tend  the  kitchen  fires  ana  to  perform 
other  work  about  the  kitchen,  such  as  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  food,  peeling 
potatoes  and  vegetables,  chopping  meat,  etc.,  besides  a  certain  amount  of  cleaning. 
He  reports  and  makes  the  conee  for  the  beneficiaries  who  desire  it  at  5  a.  m.  His 
work  is  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  the  second  assistant  cook,  and  should  the  present 
incumbent  relinquish  his  position  it  would  be  impossible  to  fill  the  position  with  a 
suitable  person  at  a  salary  of  $20  per  month. 

7.  An  mcrease  of  $5  per  month  is  recommended  for  one  laborer  who  now  receives 
$30  per  month.  The  man  holding  this  position  is  more  a  mechanic  than  a  laborer; 
he  assists  the  carpenter,  painter,  and  en^eer  in  their  work;  he  also  attends  to  minor 
plumbing  repairs  and  pipe  fitting,  and  is  a  general  handy  man  about  the  place.  He 
IS  also  capable  of  performing  smsal  jobs  of  masonry,  bricldaying,  cementing,  etc.,  and 
attends  to  all  repairs  of  cement  walks,  which  otherwise  would  nave  to  be  done  under 
outside  contracts  at  considerable  expense.  The  pay  of  this  position  was  $25  per 
month  up  to  July  1, 1913,  when  it  was  mcreased  to  |30  per  month,  when  other  laborers 
were  increased  from  $20  to  $30  per  month.  As  the  work  of  this  position  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  of  any  other  laborer  except  the  firemen,  it  is  deemed  just  that  the  man 
should  receive  a  slignt  increase  in  pay  over  that  of  an  ordinsuy  laborer. 

8.  The  garbage  and  bones  accumulated  at  the  Naval  Home  are  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  about  $150  annually  is  derived  from  this  source.  A  lot  of  old  iron,  brass, 
copper,  and  other  metals  accumulates  from  time  to  time,  and  is  sold  at  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder  as  junk.  The  proceeds  of  such  sales,  together  with  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  garbage  and  bones,  is  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  As  the  articles  were  originally  purchased,  or  derived  from  the 
naval  pension  fund,  it  is  deemed  just  and  right  that  the  naval  pension  fund  should 
have  the  benefits  of  such  ades,  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  the  moneys  derived  from 
the  rental  of  that  part  of  the  Na^ntl  Home  property  lying  west  of  Schuylkill  Avenue 
and  extending  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  wnich  is  rented  to  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Go.  at  an  annual  rental  of  $1,350.  On  a  recent  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Navid 
Home,  the  rhainman  of  the  House  Cbmmittoe  on  Naval  Afiaira  requested  information 
concerning  the  disposition  of  the  rental  of  the  Naval  Home  property,  as  well  as  the 
disposition  of  the  money  received  ^m  the  sale  of  garbaee  and  bones,  and  when  told 
it  was  ciedited  to  misoellaiieous  receipts,  and  that  the  Naval  pension  fund  derived 
BO  benefit  whatever  from  snch  moneys,  he  expressed  surprise  and  intimated  that  tbe 
naMer  should  be  inTseligpated  and  oocrected.  A  psovknon  with  this  end  in  view  le 
ettaofaid  to  these  eslmuitee. 
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9.  In  January,  1912.  the  flovemor  of  the  Naval  Home  submitted  a  draft  of  a  bill 
Qimilar  to  that  set  fortn  in  the  proviso  attached  to  the  accompanying  estimates,  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  disposition  of  the  sum  of  $992.27,  which  was  tinned  in  to  the  Treasury, 
to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts,  in  accordance  with  the  act  approved  August 
22,  1912,  being  tlie  property  of  deceased  beneficiaries  who  left  no  heirs  at  law  nor 
next  of  Idn,  but  contrary  to  this  recommendation,  a  clause  was  attached  to  the  appro- 
pdation  act  for  1913,  placing  the  rseponsibility  of  handling  these  fimds  upon  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Naval  Home,  instead  of  upon  the  pay  officer.  The  pay  officer,  being  a 
Ixttded  officer,  is  the  proper  person  to  handle  sudi  fimds,  and  his  office  has  the  organ- 
iisadon  and  facilities  for  such  work.  The  handling  of  these  funds  in  the  govem<^a 
office,  where  there  is  only  one  person  available  for  such  work,  is  a  great  inconvenience, 
and  will  necessitate  the  openmg  of  a  separate  set  of  accounts  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, which  additional  work  will  be  a  great  burden  upon  the  office.  Further- 
more, it  is  recommended  that  this  money  be  credited  to  the  Naval  pension  fund. 
Tb»t  it  is  now  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts,  instead  of  to  the  naval  pension  fund, 
I  consider  a  great  injustice.  Inasmuch  as  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Naval  Home  ary 
supported  from  the  income  from  the  naval  pension  fund,  their  pay  and  pocket  monee 
paia  from  that  fund,  and  in  many  instances,  if  not  all,  the  personal  effects  left  by 
them  consist  of  clothing  purchased  for  them  from  this  fimd,  it  is  deemed  just  and 
desirable  that  the  naval  pension  fund  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  money  th.us 
covered  into  the  Treasury.  In  the  National  Homes  for  Disabled  Volimteer  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  all  such  money  becomes  the  property  of  the  homes  and  is  used  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  homes,  in  fact,  every  application  for  admission  for  membership  in  such 
homes  constitutes  a  valid  contract  between  the  applicant  and  the  board  of  managers, 
that  on  the  death  of  the  said  applicant,  while  a  member  of  such  home,  lea\ing  no 
heirs  at  law  nor  next  of  kin,  all  personal  property  owned  by  said  applicant  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  including  money  or  choses  m  action  held  by  him  ana  not  disposed  of  by 
will,  whether  such  property  be  the  pmceeds  of  pensions  or  otherwise  derived,  shall 
vest  in  and  become  the  property  of  the  ooard  of  managers  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit 
of  the  post  fund  of  said  nome,  and  that  all  personal  property  of  said  applicant  shall, 
upon  his  death,  while  a  member,  at  once  pass  to  and  vest  in  the  board  of  managers, 
subject  to  be  reclaimed  by  any  legatee  or  person  entitled  to  take  the  same  by  inheri- 
tance at  any  time  within  five  years  after  the  death  of  such  member.  This  provision 
is  embodied  in  the  act  approved  June  25,  1910.  The  second  proviso  attached  to  these 
estimates  will  give  the  naval  pension  fimd  similar  benefits. 

10.  There  is  a  third  pn)\Tso  attached  to  the  estimates  for  1915^  with  a  view  to  giving 
the  beneficiari<^  of  the  Naval  Home  the  benefits  of  their  pensions.  For  many  years 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  has  racommended  in  its  a]^ual  reports,  that  the  inmates 
of  this  home  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  pensions  as  the  inmates  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home.  The  pensions  of  inmates  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  are  paid  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  home,  held  m  tnist  for  the  men,  and  such  part  of  it  as  shall  not  sooner  have 
been  paid  to  them  shall  be  paid  to  them  on  dischaige  from  the  institution.  Also  the 
inmates  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  may  have  part  of  their  pensions  paid  to  a  wife,  child, 
or  parent  by  the  Bureau  of  Pensions. 

11.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  permit  persons  receiving  large  pensions  or  retired  pay 
to  enter  and  reside  at  the  home,  out  to  make  the  home  availaole  for  such  needy  persons 
whose  i>en8ions  are  small  and  who,  in  many  cases,  have  a  wife,  child,  or  dependent 
relative.  The  former  class  can  easily  be  prevented  from  entering  the  home  by  inves- 
tigating their  cases  and  examining  their  pension  certificates,  and  Dy  giving  preference 
to  men  of  long  service  and  small  pensions  and  to  those  who  have  been  disabled  in  the 
service  in  line  of  duty.  The  deprivation  of  their  pensions  has  often  caused  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  beneficiary's  family;  a  pensioner  becomes  too  old  and  feeble  to  earn  suffi- 
cient to  add  to  his  pension  and  support  himself  and  wife,  and  his  pension  being  too 
small  to  aid  in  his  support,  not  to  sp^tk  of  that  of  his  wife,  the  only  course  open  to 
him  is  to  have  his  wife  or  child  placed  in  some  cluuitable  institution,  a  chaige  on  some 
State,  while  he  is  compelled  to  enter  the  home  and  surrender  his  pension.  Were 
he  allowed  to  retain  his  pension,  or  at  least  to  have  the  benefits  of  it,  as  is  the  case  with 
inmates  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  and  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers. 
his  pension  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  support,  in  part  at  least,  his  wife,  ana 
the  latter  could,  if  she  so  aeedred,  take  up  her  residence  near  the  Naval  Home,  and 
tke  two  thus  be  enabled  to  spend  their  last  days  together,  instead  of  being  separated 
and  their  homes  broken  up  in  their  declining  years. 

12.  About  $12,000  is  collected  annually  on  account  of  the  pensions  of  beneficiaries 
of  the  Naval  Home  and  retnmed  to  the  naval  pension  fund,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
riunld  this  lecotnmendation  be  enacted  into  law,  this  amount  will  approximately 
represent  the  total  additional  outlay  of  money  involved  by  the  change,  toe  ^bi^  t^Moa 
that  any  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Naval  Home  will  be  derWea  ixom^^^^ieiMiDX 
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inmates  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,,  who  while  residing 
in  those  homes,  of  which  there  are  10  in  addition  to  the  Soldiers*  Heme  in  Washings 
ton,  D.  C,  receive  their  pensions.  This  additional  outlay  of  funds  would  easily  be 
covered  by  the  interest  from  the  naval  pension  fund,  wmch  amounts  to  more  than 
$400,000  annually,  and  would  not  be  an  additonal  drain  upon  the  Treasury. 

13 .  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  191 1  there  were  1 ,  603  Navy  men  in  the  National  Home: 
The  Naval  Home  could  accommodate  about  155  of  the  most  worthy  of  tiiese  cases. 
There  were  26,514  members  on  the  rolls  of  the  national  homes  on  June  30,  1910,  and 
the  average  pension  per  man  per  vear  was  $172.60;  for  these  members  a  total  of  $4,071,« 
629.04  in  pension  money  was  paid  into  the  homes,  of  which  $925,991.62  was  sent  to  the 
families  of  the  inmates. 

14.  It  is  believed  Uiat  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  increase  the  amount  now  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  the  home  on  account  of  additional  inmates.  The  only 
principal  expenditiures  involved  by  such  increase  would  be  in  the  cost  of  subsistence 
and  clothing,  and  these  increases  would  probabl^^  be  made  up  by  curtailing  in  other 
departments,  such  as  in  the  pay  of  rated  beneficiaries  and  pocket  money.  So  far  as 
the  maintenance  of  the  power  plant,  buildings,  and  grounds,  and  the  number  of 
employees  is  concerned,  the  cost  to  the  Goveroment  would  be  practically  the  same 
for  75  inmates  as  for  225.  Should  additional  help  be  required,  some  of  the  more  able 
of  the  beneficiaries  could  be  detailed  for  light  work. 

15.  It  is  an  injustice,  not  only  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Naval  Home,  but  to  the 
service  at  laige,  that  the  men  of  the  Navy  should  be  discriminated  against  in  favor 
of  the  men  of  the  Army  in  the  matter  of  pensions. 

16.  In  his  last  two  annual  reports  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  also  recommended 
lagislation  placing  the  inmates  of  the  Naval  Home  on  the  same  footing  as  inmates  of 
the  Soldiers'  Home  in  regard  to  their  pensions. 

J.  H.  Hbtherinqton. 
• 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''Maintenance/'  and  the  items 

are  the  same,  but  you  have  reduced  the  amount  from  $82,209  to 

$77,117,  and  then  you  have  added  the  proviso: 

Provided y  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  material  at  the  Naval  Home, 
which  was  originally  pim^hased  from  moneys  appropriated  from  the  income  ^m  the 
naval  pension  fund,  and  all  moneys  derived  from  the  rental  of  Naval  Home  property, 
shall  be  turned  into  the  naval  pension  fund:  And  provided  further  ^  That  all  moneys 
belonging  to  a  deceased  beneficiary  of  the  Naval  Home  or  derived  from  the  sale  of 
his  personal  effects,  including  All  such  moneys  now  deposited  in  the  Treasury  under 
the  act  approved  August  twenty-second,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  which 
are  not  claimed  by  his  legal  heirs  or  next  of  kin,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  pay  ofiScer 
of  the  Naval  Home  and  u  any  sum  so  deposited  has  been  or  snail  hereafter  be  unclaimed 
for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  death  of  such  beneficiary  it  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  naval  pension  fimd,  from  the  income  of  which  the 
Naval  Home  is  supported. 

Then  there  is  a  further  proviso  in  regard  to  the  pensions  of  the 
beneficiaries  in  the  naval  nome,  that  tney  shall  be  placed  on  the 
same  basis  as  beneficiaries  in  the  soldiers'  home. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  provision  of  the  act  approved  March 
3,  1883  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  provision  is  a  general  way  provides  that 
when  a  soldier  goes  to  the  soldiers'  home  he  retains  his  pension  and 
it  is  paid  to  his  family  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children.  In 
the  naval  home  if  a  man  goes  there  he  loses  his  pension  altogether, 
and  the  family  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  pension,  so  that  the 
naval  man  is  put  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  going  to  the 
naval  home  and  losine  his  pension,  which  might  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  nis  family,  or  remaining  out  of  the  home  in 
order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  pension  for  the  use  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  about  the  soldiers'  home,  where  tne  old 
soldier  has  no  family  and  no  one  dependent  upon  him,  what  becomes 
of  his  pension  ? 


Admiral  Blue.  It  reverts  to  the  p^akm  fund  if  he  dies.  That  is 
to  say,  the  amount  saved  from  his  pension  up  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Wh'de  he  is  in  the  home.  A  soldier  in  the  soldieis' 
bcMne,  say,  was  drawing  a  pension  before  he  went  there,  and  under 
this  act  of  18S3,  as  explained  by  the  chairman,  if  he  has  not  de* 
pfflident  upon  him  a  wife  and  children,  the  fi[OYemor  of  the  hom€| 
can  take  taat  pension  and  apply  it  to  his  benefits  t 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  becomes  of  the  pension;  does  he  enjoy  it) 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  the  enjoyment  of  it  himself  under 
the  reflations  of  the  nome. 

Ifr.  KoBEBTs.  I  belieye  that  the  old  soldiers  in  the  homes  should 
have  their  pensions. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  word.  On 
paf e  28,  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  it  says:  ''That  all  moneys 
DW>nging  to  a  deceased  beneficiary  oi  the  nayal  home."  Had  that 
Bot  better  be  changed  to  '* any"  instead  of  *' a"  ? 

The  Chairman.  Two  years  ago  we  passed  a  law,  and  this  is  an 
amendment  <A  that  law. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  do  not  think  you  catch  my  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  appUes  }>articularly  to  one.  If  that  shoula  happen  once,  could 
it  happen  again  under  the  law  ?  My  point  is  that  the  word  should  be 
changed  to  '  any,"  and  therecJter  we  could  haye  a  succession  of  cases. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  You  mean  ''any  deceased  beneficiary"  instead  of 
"a  deceased  beneficiary"? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  notice  of  that  when  we  come  to  frame 
ihebiU. 

The  first  part  of  the  proyiso  is,  "That  all  moneys  deriyed  from  the 
sale  of  material  at  the  nayal  hcune  which  was  originally  purchased 
from  moneys  appropriated  from  the  income";  instead  of  going  into 
the  General  Treasury  you  want  it  to  go  back  to  the  nayal  fund,  the 
fimd  from  wUch  it  was  taken  to  buy  the  property! 

Admiral  Blue.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  turning  the  money  into  the  miscella- 
neous receipts  of  the  Treasury,  this  provides  tnat  if  you  buy  the 
property  with  the  money  of  the  nayal  lund,  when  you  sell  it  you  put 
the  proceeds  back  into  tnat  f imd  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  intended  to  make  a  discrimination  between 
moneys  deriyed  from  the  sale  of  material  at  the  home  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  from  this  language  that  if  the  money 
that  bought  the  property  came  from  appropriations  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  if  it  was  sold  the  proceeds  oi  that  property  would  go  back 
into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  not  that  too  small  a  matter  to  discriminate  on  ? 

'Ae  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  The  great  bulk  of  it  always  comes 
from  the  nayal  pension  fund. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  can  not  conceiye  of 
anything  at  the  homo  that  did  not  come  out  of  the  nayal  pension 
fund,  and  this  would  indicate  that  there  was  somethings 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  sold  that  came  from 
other  funds,  it  would  not  be  turned  into  the  naysl  pension  fmid. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Why  not  strike  out  that  language  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  occurs  to  me  that  Congress  would  want  to  know, 
and  would  not  want  to  increase  the  pension  fund  by  the  sale  of  other 
property  which  Congress  may  have  or  might  have  to  appropriate  for. 

Adxniral  Blue.  This  language  was  only  put  in  to  explain  why  thq 
money  should  revert  to  the  pension  fund. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  That  is  what  I  thought  it  was,  only  explanatory, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  in  tne  law. 

Mr.  Talbott.  If  money  was  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  to  make  the 
purchase,  and  the  property  is  sold,  it  ought  to  go  back  to  the  Treasury, 
and  that  is  all  you  want  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  no  cases. 

Mr.  Talbott.  But  there  may  be  cases,  however. 

The  Chaibman.  As  to  the  second  proviso,  why  do  you  change  the 
provision  of  the  law  that  was  asked  for  two  years  ago  ?  Two  years 
ago  they  asked  us  to  make  a  provision  to  take  this  money  away  from 
the  pay  officers  because  they  did  not  want  to  be  responsible  for  it. 
and  to  keep  continued  accounts  of  these  funds  runmng  along,  ana 
asked  that  after  it  had  remained  in  their  hands,  as  I  now  remember, 
for  two  years,  that  it  should  then  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  Now  this  provision  provides  that  money  in  the 
Treasury,  together  with  any  other  money  shall  be  turned  bacK  to  the 
pay  officers,  that  they  shall  hold  it,  and  if  it  is  not  claimed  by  the  next 
of  heirs  it  shall  go  to  the  naval  pension  fund  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Under  the  former  provision  it  would  be  turned  over 
and  held  by  the  governor  of  the  home.  The  governor  of  the  home 
has  no  way  of  keeping  money  safely;  he  is  not  an  accounting  officer 
or  a  disbursing  omcer,  and  if  he  held  the  money  he  would  nave  to 
open  an  account  himself  with  the  Treasury.  The  pay  officer  already 
has  an  account,  he  has  a  safe,  and  a  place  where  it  can  be  held  for 
the  two  years. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Why  could  it  not  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  pension  fund  ? 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  The  law  of  two  years  ago  provided  that  this  money 
should  be — 

deposited  in  the  Treasury  by  the  govemor  of  the  home  as  agent,  and  if  any  sum  so 
deposited  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  unclaimed  for  a  period  of  five  years  firom  the 
death  of  such  inmate,  it  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

That  is  quite  different. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  because  for  two  years  somebody  might 
come  and  claim  it,  and  then  it  would  be  easier  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
relatives  of  the  man  or  his  legal  representatives  than  it  would  be  if 
turned  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  The  law  two  years  ago  said  five  vears. 

The  Chaibman.  And  also  turned  it  m  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  If  it  was  not  claimed,  it  was  turned  in. 

The  Chaibman:  If  it  is  not  claimed,  it  is  turned  into  the  pension 
fund. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Two  years  ago  the  govemor  was  directed  to  make 
diligent  inquiry  for  the  next  of Idn,  and  then  it  was  further  provided — 

that  claims  may  be  presented  hereunder  at  any  time,  and  when  supported  bv  com- 
TMtent  proof  in  any  case  more  than  five  years  after  the  death  of  an  mmate,  shall  be 
ceftifiM  to  GongresB  for  consideration. 
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Mr.  Talbott.  Did  we  not  have  a  provision  in  one  law  that  a  man 
oould  designate  who  should  be  the  beneficiary) 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  relate  to  these  people. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  These  are  not  enlisted  men.  * 

Mr.  Talbott.  Why  not  let  the  pensioner  designate  where  it  shall 
go  Just  as  the  enlisted  man? 

Admiral  Blue.  He  can  do  so  with  his  personal  property,  but  he 
has  no  control  over  his  pension  while  at  the  home. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Under  the  law  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  he  makes  a  will. 

The  Chatrman.  Where  there  is  no  next  of  kin  and  no  will,  it  is 
just  sent  there,  and  imder  the  provision  of  two  years  ago  it  went 
mto  the  miscellaneous  receipts  ox  the  Government. 

Mr.  Talbott.  A  pensioner  who  has  no  relatives  and  no  next  of  kin 
can  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral,  please  put  in  the  hearings  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons 
whv  you  want  to  make  this  change. 

Adiniral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

In  January,  1912,  the  governor  of  the  naval  home  Bubmitted  a  draft  of  a  bill  similar 
to  that  set  forth  in  the  proviso  attached  to  the  accompanying  estimates,  providing  for 
the  disposition  of  the  sum  of  $992.27,  which  was  turned  into  me  Treasury  to  the  credit 
ci  miscellaneous  receipts,  in  accordance  with  the  act  approved  August  22, 1912,  being 
the  pr(^rty  of  deceased  beneficiaries  who  left  no  heirs  at  law  nor  next  of  kin,  but» 
ccmtrary  to  this  recommendation,  a  clause  was  attached  to  the  appropriation  act  for 
1913  placing  the  responsibility  of  handling  these  funds  upon  tne  governor  of  the 
paval  home  instead  of  upon  the  pay  officer.  The  pay  officer  being  a  bonded  officer 
is  the  proper  person  to  nandle  such  funds,  and  his  office  has  the  organization  and 
&cilitie8  for  such  work.  The  handling  of  these  funds  in  the  governor  s  office,  where 
there  is  only  one  person  available  for  such  work,  is  a  great  inconvenience  and  will 
neceflsitate  the  opening  of  a  separate  set  of  accounts  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  additional  work  will  be  a  great  burden  upon  the  office. 

Mr.  Lee.  Just  one  word.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  very  anx- 
ious to  secure  the  property  now  occupied  by  the  naval  home  for  a 
playground.  Have  you  any  idea,  Admiral,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
scheme  to  move  the  naval  home  to  League  Island  and  sell  this 
propertj  to  the  city  ? 

Adnural  Blue.  I  think  the  propertv  is  really  too  valuable  for  its 
present  purpose.  No  doubt  it  could  be  sold  for  a  sufficient  amount 
to  buy  a  larger  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  or  else- 
where and  to  erect  upon  it  a  more  commodious,  comfortable,  and 
up-to-date  building  for  a  home  for  these  old  soldiers  than  the  one 
they  now  have.  Twenty-two  or  twenty-three  acres  in  the  heart  of 
Philadelphia  is  certainly  a  valuable  piece  of  property. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  about  23  acres. 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  23  acres. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  What  is  it  worth  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Talbott.  That  land  is  not  sold  by  the  acre;  it  is  sold  by  the 
front  foot. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Mr.  Lee,  has  the  city  of  Philadelphia  made  an  oflFer  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  I  think,  would  agree  to  build  a 
naval  home  at  some  other  point  or  would  build  it  at  League  Island.  I 
think  the  city  of  Philadelphia  would  be  wiUing  to  build  a  home  for 
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these  old  vetehms  ut  L^iElgu^  Il^land  oi-  toy  ]bl4ce  tfi@  QoTernitfftnt 
might  suggest.  I  would  be  gUd  to  have  the  Admiral  state  if  he  htt 
any  other  reason  why  it  should  be  taken  ftWay  from  t(here  outside  of 
tJhe  fact  thai  the  property  is  valuable  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  niiye  no  other  reason  than  that  Wb  dofuld  g^  a 
great  deal  better  home  for  these  old  men  if  ire  should  sell  the  pnJpdrty 
for  what  it  Is  worth  arid  apply  the  pmcirfeds  toT^ard  putbhat^g 
another  place  In  some  locality  where  land  is  not  so  vahlrabley  tetta 
erecting  a  modern  building,  more  sanitary  in  every  resjfJ^t  than  the 
old  one  now  serving  the  purpose. 

Afr.  Roberts.  Some  of  it  might  very  well  be  disp68^A  off  W6w, 
because  it  has  no  connection  with  the  tract  where  the  btiiMingd  are 
situated.    One  part  of  it  is  entirely  cut  6flF  by  a  public  sttr^t. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Does  the  Government  own  the  riparian  rights  6tk 
the  water  front! 

Admiral  Blue.  The  Government  owns  the  whole  property,  about 
23  acres,  including  the  riparian  rights. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  i&  a  part  entirely  cut  off  by  a  publifc  sti'^t. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Does  the  Government  oiim  the  wat^r  front? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon  the  conmiittee  adjourned  to  meet  to-iac^t6'Wj  Thixi^Ahj, 
December  11,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
Thursday,  December  11  y  191S. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEAB  ADMIBAI  VIOTOB   BIITE,   CEIEiE' 
BXTBEAV  OF  VAVieATIOV-H^onthitied. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  I  beUeve  the  subject  of  the  pay  of  the 
Navy  comes  under  your  biu'eau  ? 

Admiral  Blue,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  notice  that  last  year  we  appropriated  139,000.000, 
and  this  year  you  are  asking  for  $40,000,000,  an  increase  of  a  little 
less  than  $1,000,000.  Will  you  please  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
increase  in  the  amoimt  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  There  is  a  total  increase  in  the  estimate  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  of  $786,062.  This  in- 
crease is  Dest  explained  by  the  various  items  under  the  estimate,  as 
follows:  Pay  of  3,976  officers  on  the  active  list;  appropriation,  1914, 
was  for  3,821,  giving  $10,770,792.  The  estunate  for  1915  is  3,976 
officers  and  $11,058,644,  making  an  increase  of  155  officers  and 
$287,852. 

I  will  explain  how  this  was  made.  In  estimating  for  the  3,976 
officers— the  number  that  we  figure  on  having  in  the  service  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1915 — the  customary  practice  in  the  bureau  has 
been  followed.  Of  course,  we  will  not  have  fully  that  number.  So 
from  that  amount  I  cut  out  $500,000.  That  is  taken  from  this 
1 11,068,644,  and  accounts  for  where  it  is  placed  in  the  estimate  98 
$10,558,000,  because  throughout  the  year  we  will  not  have  the  fuH 
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number.  The  reason  heretofore  given  for  the  estimate  being  based 
qii  the  number  of  officers  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  is  that  in  case 
of  emergency  we  would  be  able  to  commission  the  first  class  of  uiid- 
ghipmen  ahead  of  time,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  besides  allowing 
for  filling  the  staff  corps  and  warrant  grades  throughout  the  year. 
The  estimate  I  have  made  will  more  nearly  cover  the  average  num,- 
ber  we  should  have  during  the  year.* 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  estimate  that  while  that  took 
a  full  number  off  the  full  year  it  would  be  $11,000,000  and  somer 
Ihing— ^ — 

Admiral  Blue.  About  ten  and  one-half  millions. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  have  the  full  number  for 
the  fuU  year,  and  you  have  cut  out  an  estimated  amount  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  have  cut  out  $500,000  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  know  the  actual  number  of  officers 
we  have  now  ? 

Admiral  Blub.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHBBSPOON.  What  are  they  ? 

Admiral  Blub.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fift^-eight  out 
January  1,  1913,  including  commissioned  and  warrant  officers.  We 
can  not  tell  the  exact  number  we  will  have  two  years  from  now,  but 
have  to  make  a  liberal  estimate  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  am  asking  what  the  actual  number  is  now 
What  is  the  number  i 

Admiral  Blue.  I  will  say,  before  answering  that  question,  that 
Ahe  number  of  officers  estimated  for  in  1914  was  found  to  be  too 
large,  as  the  experience  goes  to  show.  There  were  estimated  3,821. 
The  actual  number  of  officers  that  we  had  January  1,  1913,  was 
about  3,300. 

Mr.  WrrHBRSPOON.   Three  thousand  three  hundred  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  A  little  short  of  3,300.  So  that  that  estimate 
made  for  the  last  year  was  found  to  be  too  large,  considerably  too 
large. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  could  that  happen,  that  they  should  make 
80  wide  a  guess  —$500,000  out  of  the  way  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  That  estimate  was  based  on  filling  up  the  Medical 
and  Pay  Corps,  the  new  Dental  Corps,  and  commissioning  three 
graduatmg  classes  from  the  Naval  Academy,  as  well  as  appointing 
the  usual  number  of  warrant  officers  from  enlisted  men.  To  the 
number  on  the  list,  as  it  existed  on  January  1,  1912,  was  added  the 
number  that  coidd  possibly  be  appointed  by  law  between  that  date 
and  Jime  30,  1914.  The  number  estimated  tor  has  not  been  realized, 
and  consequently  there  will  be  a  considerable  balance  from  the 
appropriation. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Admiral,  you  have  made  this  estimate  on  the  basb 
of  3,976  officers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  a  little  less  than 
3,300  officers  at  the  present  time  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Less  than  3,300  on  January  1,  1913,  the  date  from 
«^<^  the  estimate  was  based.     We  now  have  3,435. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Are  you  expecting  to  increase  the  number  of 
officers  during  the  fiiscal  year  1915  by  600  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Nearly  700. 

The  Chairman.  Over  600. 

Admir4  Blu«.  About  700  more  than  we  had  a  year  «^o. 
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The  Chairman.  Seven  hundred. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Seven  hundred;  if  it  is  less  than  3,300,  it  would 
be  nearly  700. 

Admiral  Blue.  I  have  a  statement  here  in  regard  to  it,  from  which 
I  have  made  this  estimate  of  what  we  ought  to  have,  regardless  of 
what  was  appropriated  last  year. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  Yes:  we  would  Uke  to  have  that. 

Admiral  Blue.  This  otner  estimate  was  simply  to  show  why  the 
increased  number  was  based  on  the  number  for  the  current  year.  I 
have  another  estimate  showing  just  what  we  think  would  be  the 
number  of  ofl&cers  in  case  the  fullnumber  allowed  by  law  are  appointed. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  We  would  like  to  have  that  and  we  would  like 
to  put  it  fully  in  the  record.  You  may  state  the  substance  of  it  and 
put  the  whole  thii^in  the  hearings.     [See  Appendix  A.] 

Admiral  Blue.  The  number  of  ofl&cers  ol  the  line  was  1,708  on 
January  1,  1913. 

Mr.  Browning.  This  is  what  is  in  the  Navy  at  present  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  We  have  more  than  that  now.    The  figures  used 
to  work  from  were  those  in  the  last  Navy  Register  published  Januar 
1,  1913. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Oflftcers,  how  many? 

Admiral  Blue.  Ofl&cers  of  the  line,  1,708;  the  expected  number 
on  Jime  30,  1915,  is  2,100. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Just  a  little  information,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you. 
Why  do  you  expect  to  get  that  additional  number? 

Admiral  Blue.  An  increase  of  392  line  officers  due  to  the  normal 
increase  from  the  Naval  Academy.  Under  the  law,  midshipmen 
when  they  graduate  will  be  commissioned,  and  taking  the  classes 
actually  tnere  the  number  we  estimate  will  be  392  who  will  be  grad- 
uated and  conmiissioned  as  ensigns  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Between  now  and  June  16. 

Mr.  Tribble.  Is  that  the  ordinary  graduating  class  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  classes  now  average  about  162  a  year. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  I  think  you  graduated  about  140 last  Junel 

Admiral  Blue.  That  class  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  other 
classes  to  follow.     The  present  fourth  class  has  306  members  in  it. 

Mr.  Tribble.  With  such  an  enormous  increase,  what  becomes  of 
themf  You  have  only  3,100  officers  now.  What  becomes  of  these 
officers  ?    The  plucking  board  must  be  in  pretty  active  operation. 

Admiral  Blue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tncse  midshipmen  who  are 
made  ensigns  on  the  bottom  of  the  list  remain  ensigns  for  three  years 
under  the  law;  then  they  are  entitled  to  be  promoted  to  junior  lieu- 
tenants. When  they  reach  tlje  ^ade  of  junior  lieutenant,  they  must 
remain  in  that  grade  till  vacancies  are  made  in  the  grades  ahead,  so 
that  they  can  move  uj)  according  to  seniority.  It  will  be  seen  that 
at  the  present  time  we  have,  including  junior  lieutenants  and  ensigns 
alone — those  two  lower  grades  in  the  Navy — approximately  1,000 
officers,  and  above  that  grade  750  officers.  So  those  two  lower  grades 
will  be  added  to  every  year  by  commissioning  an  average  of  162  grad- 
uates from  the  Naval  Academy.  Under  existing  law  only  40  junior 
lieutenants  may  be  promoted  a  year.  This  will  make  a  net  increase 
of  122  junior  officers  every  year.  So  that  10  years  hence  we  will  have 
more  than  2,200  in  these  two  junior  grades  and  only  750  above. 
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Naturally  there  will  have  to  be  some  redistribution  of  officers  through- 
out the  various  ^ades,  otherwise  hundreds  of  men  will  stay  in  the 
E'ade  of  junior  lieutenant  all  their  lives.  That  is  the  situation, 
nder  existing  conditions  we  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a 
junior  lieutenant  will  be  older  than  captains  are  at  present. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Admiral  Blue,  you  say  that  you  have  1,700  line 
officers  at  present  1 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  1,708  on  January  1, 1913,  and  about  1,787 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  approximately  400  next  June,  because  of 
graduations  at  Annapolis  ? 

Ahmiral  Blue.  Not  next  June,  but  the  June  following. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Does  that  mean  that  there  will  be  392  graduates 
that  year  from  Annapolis  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir.  It  means  a  net  increase  in  the  line  between 
January  1,  1913,  and  June  30,  1915,  due  to  the  classes  ^aduating  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  after  deducting  the  number  of  retu*ements  that 
may  occur  in  the  meantime. 

The  Chairman.  This  included  two  years.  You  see  we  are  appro- 
priating up  to  1916. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPCK)N.  Admiral,  why  do  you  estimate  for  200  of  those 
that  win  graduate  in  June,  1915  ?  That  will  be  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  that  we  are  appropriating  for,  and  there  will  be  no  salaries  to  be 
paid  then. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  appropriating  for  the  year  beginning  June, 
1915,  and  running  to  June,  1916.     We  run  ahead. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Taking  the  converse  of  that,  we  have  already  ap- 
propriated to  June,  1915,  and  ending  June,  1914.  Have  you  included 
the  graduates  for  1914? 

Aamiral  Blue.  We  have  included  here  all  graduates  up  to  June, 
1915. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  only  appropriated  for  that  year,  but  they 
will  be  included  in  the  next  year,  as  well  as  in  the  first  year,  because 
when  they  enter  the  next  year  they  have  to  be  appropriated  for  in  the 
second  year,  as  well  as  the  ones  who  come  in  the  second  year. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  I  understand  that,  but  I  gather  from  the  admiral's 
statement,  he  is  estimating  for  392  additional  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Additional  to  what  we  have  at  this  time;  not 
additional  to  what  we  will  have  a  year  from  now  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  suppose  his  estimate  was  made  in  addition  to  what 
we  are  appropriating  for  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  said  additional  to  what  we  have  in  the 
line  at  the  present  time.  He  says  at  the  present  time  we  have  1,708, 
Now,  then,  there  will  be  162  added  ne:?ft  June,  as  the  graduating  class, 
and  in  June,  1915,  there  will  be  162  added  again. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  were  not  those  graduates  of  next  June  added  to 
the  present  bill? 

Admiral  Blue.  They  are  appropriated  for  under  the  bill.  As 
previously  mentioned,  I  am  now  estimating  the  number  of  officers 
we  shoula  have  in  June,  1915,  regardless  of  tne  number  appropriated 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  it  will  increase  the  total  amount  of  that  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  amount;  I  am  talking 
about  the  number  of  officers. 
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Ifr.  RoBEBTS.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  question  of  amount  we  will  discuss  when 
we  reach  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  not  call  them  additional  officers,  because 
we  have  already  taken  them  into  account  and  appropriated  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  is  not  counting  them  m  his  1,708,  although 
he  has  made  an  estimate  that  after  next  June  they  will  have  to  be 
carried  on  the  list  and  put  in  the  appropriation  bill;  they  are  not 
counted  as  officers  in  this  1,708. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  understand,  Admiral,  you  cut  the  pay  of  the 
officers  haK  a  miUion  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  600  or  700  short 
of  the  estimated  number  of  officers  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  do 
you  not  think  you  could  cut  that  still  more?  Do  you  think  tnere 
IS  any  better  prospect  of  filling  up  the  total  number  in  the  fiscal  year 
1915  than  there  was  in  the  fiscal  year  1914  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  estimate  increases  the 
estimate  for  this  fiscal  year  by  only  155  officers,  because  the  estimate 
for  this  fiscal  year  I  considered  too  great.  So  I  wanted  to  come  right 
down  to  the  actual  number,  which  we  might  expect  to  have  under 
the  law;  and,  of  course,  allow  some  leeway.  We  do  not  want  to  allow 
too  little  leewav,  because  we  might  run  short.  If  this  estimate  was 
based  absolutely  on  the  estimate  of  last  year,  instead  of  having  an 
increase  of  $700,000,  we  would  have  an  increase  of  more  tnan 
$1,000,000. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  You  estimate  now  that  we  will  have  2,100 
officers.     Why  do  you  put  that  down  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Une.  He  has  not  mentioned  the  staff  yet. 
•Proceed,  and  state  what  additional  officers  you  have  now. 

Admiral  Blue.  We  will  take  now  the  Medical  Corps.  There  are 
now  293  officers  in  the  Medical  Corps  proper.  The  law  allows  347, 
which  will  make  an  increase  of  54  officers  if  the  Medical  Crops  is 
filled  up. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I^t  me  ask  you  right  there,  Admiral,  if  you  will, 
they  have  had  difficulty  for  several  years  in  getting  a  sufficient  number 
of  officers  in  the  Navy  for  the  Memcal  Corps,  have  they  not  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  know  whether  the  conditions  have  changed 
in  any  respect  so  it  will  be  easier  in  the  year  1915  to  get  them  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  department  has  instituted  a  new  system  of 
getting  them  and  I  think  it  will  work  very  well.  The  officers  who 
are  now  appointed  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  that  was  allowed 
by  ConOTess  a  year  or  two  ag?f  may  now  with  f aciUty  enter  into  the 
regular  Aledical  Corns  by  coming  to  Washington  and  taking  a  course 
in  the  Naval  Medical  School.  So  it  is  found  that  a  good  many  youne 
doctors  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  come  here  ana 
pursue  the  special  course  that  will  fit  them  to  pass  the  regular  exami- 
nation for  the  Medical  Corps. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  they  have  to  pass  any  preliminary  examination 
before  they  are  brought  on  here  for  the  final  instructions  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  not  as  hard  as  the  examination 
for  entering  the  regular  Medicid  Corps. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Why  should  it  not  be  just  as  hard,  Admiral  f 
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The  Chaismak.  They  are  taken  in  only  on  probation  in  the  Medi 
mk  Reserve  Corps. 

Mr.  BoBBRTS.  I  understand  they  are  taken  in  only  on  probation 
in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  but  that  oujght  not  to  make  an  exam- 
ioaiion  any  easier  when  they  want  to  get  into  the  Navy  regularly. 

The  Chairman.  The  examination  for  entrance  into  the  Meaical 
Seserve  Corps  is  easier  than  the  examination  to  get  into  the  Navy. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  That  is  just  what  I  am  getting  at. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  service  in  the  Reserve  Corps  they 
take  this  further  study  and  training,  and  prepare  for  the  last  ex- 
amination. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  That  is  just  what  I  am  getting  at.  They  have  let 
flie  bars  down,  in  other  words. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  the  great  trouble  in  getting  them  into  the 
Medical  Corps,  the  examinations  were  so  ri^d,  and  they  have  another 
additional  oDstacle,  which  was  the  lack  of  what  medical  men  would 
call  adequate  compensation  when  they  came  in  and  the  small  pros- 
pect of  mcreased  compensation  as  the  years  went  on.  Those  two 
things  made  it  very  diSicult  in  the  past  to  g:et  men.  Now,  it  looks 
to  me  as  if  they  have  made  some  eas^  examinations  for  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  number  of  men  in  there, 
on  a  lower  standard,  so  to  speak.  Then,  getting  in  there,  they  can 
take  a  course  of  training,  ana  as  I  understood  the  admiral  to  say,  they 
would  take  an  examination  before  they  would  take  this  course  of 
training. 

Admu*al  Blue.  They  take  an  examination  to  ^et  into  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps  before  they  are  allowed  to  take  this  course  of  training. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Then  there  is  no  examination  required,  taking  the 
course  of  training,  after  once  in  the  Medical  Reser\'e  Corps  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Then  I  misunderstood. 

Admiral  Blue.  Then  after  they  have  taken  this  course  of  training 
they  are  examined  for  entrance  into  the  regular  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Xavy. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  has  a  higher  standard  of  examination 
than  the  first  one,  because  of  their  going  through  the  preparatory 
course. 

Admiral  Blue.  The  Xavy  wants  doctors  of  more  experience  than 
those  just  out  of  medical  college.  At  the  same  time  they  are  re- 
quired to  pass  a  very  stiff  academic  examination.  Those  who  have 
several  years  of  practice  could  hardly  expci^t  to  pass  such  an  exami- 
nation without  stopping  their  practice  and  taking  a  special  quiz 
course  for  it.  Many  can  not  afford  to  do  this  with  the  uncertain 
chance  of  getting  in.  Under  the  new  system,  however,  they  have 
to  pass  only  a  practical  examination  'to  get  in  the  Reserve  Corps;  and 
then  after  a  course  at  the  Xaval  Medical  School,  they  come  up  against 
a  very  stiff  examination  before  being  commissioned  in  the  regular 
service. 

Mr.  Stephens.  When  a  surgeon  enters  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
how  long  does  he  agree  to  ser^'e  the  United  States,  or  does  he  agree 
to  fflve  anv  particular  length  of  service  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  He  does  not  agree  to  give  a  particular  length  of 
service.     He  can  resign  any  time  he  desires. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  After  he  enters  the  Navy  regularly,  then  what  1 

Admiral  Blue.  Then  he,  of  course,  is  appomted  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  is  on  the  same 
status  as  any  other  commissioned  officer  in  the  service. 

The  Chaibman.  He  can  only  resign  upon  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent! 

Mr.  Stephens.  When  a  young  man  is  educated  at  Annapolis  and 
then  gets  his  commission,  he  agrees  to  serve  the  Unted  States  eight 
years  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Eight  years. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  is  not  exacted  of  officers  previous  to  or  at 
the  time  he  enters  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  or  the  regular  Medical 
Corps! 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Browning.  At  what  age  do  you  take  these  young  men  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  A^e! 

Mr.  Bbownino.  i  es.    Is  there  any  limit  to  their  age  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  a  Umit  to  their  age.  They  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30  years  at  the  time  they  tcJ^e  the 
examination  to  enter  the  regular  corps. 

Mr.  Browning.  And  what  is  the  salary  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  salary  is  the  same  as  that  of  junior  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Browning.  When  they  enter  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  they 
have  no  salary  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  While  on  duty  they  get  a  salary. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  are  only  called,  as  I  understand,  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps,  and  get  into  actual  service  in  time  of  war.  As  ex- 
plained to  the  committee  here,  it  was  to  get  a  corps  of  physicians 
who  could  be  called  on  in  time  of  war  to  supplement  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  and  in  time  of  peace,  as  I  have  understood  it,  they  get 
no  compensation  at  all,  because  they  do  not  perform  any  service. 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  the  law  permits  them  to  be  ordered  to 
duty  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  when  conditions  warrant.  This, 
however,  must  be  at  their  consent. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  time  of  peace  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  In  tune  of  peace,  in  case  the  services  are  considered 
necessary. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  it  is  only  when  they  are  serving  that  they  get 
compensation  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Browning.  When  serving  in  the  regular  corps  they  get  the 
pay  of  junior  lieutenants? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  That  is  about  $1,700,  is  it  not? 

Admiral  Blue.  $2,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Tlie  high  branch,  except  the  chief  of  bureau,  is 
captain,  is  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  medical  director,  with  the  rank  of 
cantain. 

\lr.  Roberts.  About  $5,000  a  year,  is  it  not? 

Admiral  Blue.  $5,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  soon  can  a  junior  lieutenant  of  the  regular 
grade  expect  promotion  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  You  mean  in  the  line  ? 
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Mr.  Stephens.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Blue.  The  man  who  is  now  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of 
jmiior  lieutenants  will  become  a  lieutenant  in  about  five  years.  But 
the  man  who  becomes  a  junior  lieutenant  five  years  from  now  wiD 
remain  in  that  grade  until  he  is  probably  50  years  of  age  unless  a 
change  is  made  in  the  existing  law  governing  the  promotion  of  officers. 

The  CHAiaMAN.  Under  the  present  law,  at  the  present  time,  as  it 
works  now,  captains  are  reachmg  the  rank  at  47  or  49  years  of  age, 
are  they  not  ? 

Adnural  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  promotion  any  more  rapid  in  the  Medical  Corps 
than  any  other  branches  of  the  line  f 

Admiral  Blue.  It  varies.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  much  more  rapid 
in  the  Medical  Corps,  owing  to  a  lar^e  increase  in  the  numbers  of  that 
corps.  A  mention  of  the  length  of  service  of  officers  recently  pro- 
moted to  the  various  grades  in  the  line  and  Medical  Corps  woula  be 
a  fair  comparison  as  to  promotion  in  the  two  corps.  The  junior  cap- 
tain in  the  line  has  had  26^  years  of  active  service  since  ^aduation; 
in  the  Medical  Corps,  25  years.  The  junior  commander  m  the  line,, 
19i  years;  in  the  Medical  Corps,  23  years.  The  junior  lieutenant 
conmiander  in  the  line,  12  years;  in  me  Medical  CJorps,  10  years. 

Mr.  Stephens.  At  present.  Admiral,  how  long  would  it  be  before 
a  junior  lieutenant  can  expect  to  be  senior  lieutenant  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  jxmior  lieutenant  who  is  now  at  the  foot  of  the 
list  will  become  senior  lieutenant  in  between  four  and  five  years. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  as  soon  as  senior  lieutenant,,  what  can  he 
expect  regarding  his  captaincy  ? 

The  Chairman.  Lieutenant  commander. 

Admiral  Blue.  At  the  present  time  an  officer  stays  in  the  grade  of 
senior  Ueu tenant  about  seven  years;  but  this  period  will  increase  con- 
siderably from  now  on. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  how  long  Ueutenant  commander  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  That  has  been  ranging  from  four  to  six  years.  I 
myself  was  in  that  grade  four  years.  Officers  recently  promoted 
were  in  the  grade  six  years. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  12  years  from 
ensign  to  commander? 

Admiral  Blue.  It  is  more  nearly  correct  to  say  that  officers  now 
being  promoted  to  commander  have  had  19  to  20  years  service  since 
^aduation.  The  age  at  which  officers  are  now  promoted  to  captain 
is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  small  classes 
graduated  25  to  30  years  ago,  as  well  as  to  the  operation  of  the  law 
governing  voluntary  and  involuntary  retirements.  This  age,  which 
18  47  on  the  average,  will  increase  from  now  on  until  we  get  back  to 
the  condition  of  several  years  ago  when  officers  reached  tne  grade  of 
commander  at  55,  captam  at  58,  and  rear  admiral  at  60  to  61. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  that  acceleration  that  took  place  within  the 
last  two  years  was  on  account  of  a  small  class  back  25  years  ago  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  on  your  estimate  last  year  of  $10,000,000 
for  3,800  officers,  what  was  your  actual  expenditure?  You  said  it 
was  estimated  for  about  3,800,  and  you  had  about  3,300. 
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Admiral  Blub.  All  the  returns  are  not  yet  m,  but  I  uadbiB^nd 
tiaiere  wiU  be  a  very  Urge  balance  left  out  of  last  year's  ^propriation. 
'  The  Ghaibman.  I  wish  you  would  get  it  and  put  it  in  your  hearings^ 
what  that  balance  will  be  on  jbhat  item,  will  you  ? 
.  Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  Returns  that  have  come  in  to  date  indir 
cate  a  balance  of  $926,349.20  in  pay  of  the  Navy.  Of  this  amouni 
S150,177  is  the  balance  on  the  item  estimated  for  pay  of  ofi&cers. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSFOON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  admiral  never  has  oo»r 
pleted  his  answer. 

The  Chairman.  No;  as  to  the  full  number  of  ofl&cers. 

Mr.  WrrHBRSPOON.  He  has  3,976  officers  down  here  we  are  asked  to 
appropriate  for,  and  he  has  siven  2,100  officers  in  the  line  and  347  in 
the  Medical  Corps.  That  does  not  make  3,976.  He  had  not  cobl- 
pleted  his  answer. 

Admiral  Blue.  I  am  prepared  to  go  on,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  ^ve  them  all.  Admiral,  and  we  will  not  inter- 
rupt you  until  you  finish. 

Admiral  Blub.  The  number  of  acting  assistant  surgeons  allowed  by 
law  is  25.  There  are  onlv  24  in  the  service  now.  That  makes  an 
increase  of  1  to  be  provided  for.  As  for  assistant  surgeons  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps — ^we  expect  to  have  50  of  those,  which  makes 
an  increase.     Now,  tne  Dental  Corps. 

Mr.  WiTHSRSPOON.  Will  that  be  the  total  number  included  in  this 
3,976—50  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Fifty  will  be  the  number  that  we  expect  to  have  as- 
signed to  duty  of  the  assistant  surgeons  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Coras, 
and  in  the  Dental  Corps  we  expect  to  have  32.  That  corps  is  limited 
by  law  to  1  dental  surgeon  for  every  1,500  enlisted  men.  That  makes 
a  total  increase  of  medical  and  dental  officers  of  137.  When  it  comes 
to  the  Pav  Corps,  we  have  now  221.  There  are  10  additional  to  be 
appointedf  to  fill  up  the  corps.  An  allowance  is  therefore  made  for 
increase  of  10.  The  allowance  is  made  for  24.  chaplains,  the  number 
allowed  by  law,  making  an  increase  of  1  over  what  there  were  on 
January  1,  1913. 

Professors  of  mathematics,  the  nimibcr  allowed  by  law  is  15,  an 
increase  of  1  over  what  we  had  last  year.  Construction  Corps,  76 
allowed  by  law,  an  increase  of  1  over  what  we  had  last  year.  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  41  allowed  by  law,  an  increase  of  4  over  what  we  had 
last  year.  Warrant  officers,  we  have  862.  Under  the  normal  in- 
crease of  warrant  officers  per  year  under  the  law,  we  expect  to  have 
173  more  than  last  year,  and  that  number  we  have  estimated  for. 
That  makes  a  grand  total  of  3,977,  and  the  number  we  had  on  January 
1,  1913,  was  3,258,  making  an  increase  in  the  estimate  of  719  officers 
in  the  various  corps,  including  warrant  officers.  This  means  that  in 
June  of  1915  we  expect  to  have  719  more  officers  of  all  classes  than  we 
had  a  year  ago,  January  1.  1913,  the  date  from  which  the  estimate 
was  made  for  two  and  one-naif  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Admiral,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  here,  if  I  under- 
stand your  fimires,  you  make  no  provision  for  the  increase  in  iiie 
Corps  of  Chaplains,  recommended  by  the  Secretary? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Will  you  be  able  to  take  care  of  an  increase  someo 
thing  like  37  chaplains  in  the  estimate  tiiat  you  have  here,  in  ease 
Congress  should  provide  them  ? 


Mr«  KsuLXt«  RelidouB  secretaries  to  be  enroll^. 

Admmd  BlIte.  I  figure  on  taking  care  of  those  secretaries  in  this 
estimate. 

Mr.  Ejbllet.  As  I  understand,  the  secretaries  are  different  from 
Hie  chi^lainB  f 

Admsral  BLtiE.  Different  from  the  chaplains;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBSBM.  Witt  jou  be  able  to  care  for  that  additional  tLumine^ 
of  l^biqdains  in  the  total  amount  you  have  here  ? 

Mr.TALBOTT.  How  many? 

Mr.  RoBEBTB.  Thirty-six  or  seven.  The  proposition,  as  recraa^ 
joendM,  as  I  tAiderstcmd,  is  one  chaplam  to  each  thousand  personnel^ 
tari  we  have  a  maximum  of  about  24  chaplains  and  abcmt  51,000 
iMWomiel,  'WTaaAt  means  67  natmnri  chaplains,  if  that  law  is  enacted. 

Admiral  Blub.  That  would  mean  aoout  $100,000  in  their  pay. 
This  biU  would  possibly  take  care  of  it,  but  they  were  not  included 
in  the  estimate. 

The  Ohaibsan.  Witt  you  put  in  your  hearings  a  statement  of  th» 
amount  which  you  expendea  upon  the  pay  of  the  officers,  that  &Bt 
itemt 

I  would  ask  you,  also,  Admiral,  if  you  can  give  us  what  was  ex- 
pended Ikst  year  under  pay  and  aflolv^ance  of  petty  officers,  seamen, 
tad  other  enlisted  men.  You  have  asked  for  $22,465,873.  I  woula 
like  for  you  to  put  into  the  hearings  the  amount  expended  upon  that 
item,  and  what  balance,  if  any,  you  have. 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir :  and  also  on  the  officers  ? 

The  CRAmMAN.  Yes.  The  item  above  there,  the  first  itecn,  on 
tiie  nrhcle  amount  appropriated  last  year,  $39,264,000,  you  have  an 
unexpended  balance « 

Amniral  Hvcrn.  Li&t  year — expended  on  officers  last  year,  $9,642,- 
712.78;  balance,  9130,177.22;  expended  on  petty  officers  and  en- 
listed men,  $21,110,709.81.    Ubis  was  $18,000  more  than  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Blite.  I  understand  there  is  a  considerable  balance,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  exactly,  because  the  returns  are  not  aH 
«•     Indications  aare,  however,  that  it  will  be  over  $900,000. 

The  CHAmiTAN.  That  is,  on  the  total  appropriation  f  ' 

Admiral  Blub.  The  total  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  mto  the  hearings  the  unexpended 
balance  last  year  on  the  whole  amount  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  On  the  whole  amount — yes,  sir.  The  balance  up 
to  date  is  $926,349.20. 

The  Chaibman.  Then,  return  to  this  matter  of  the  chaplains. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  leave  the  item  we  were  on, 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  Admiral  about  one  item  here — payments  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  officers  and  men.  Just  what  is  the  nature  of  those  pay- 
ments ! 

Admiral  Blue.  Six  months'  pay,  if  the  officer  or  man  dies  in  the 
service  while  on  the  active  list. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  I  had  in  mind  the  men  leavinjg  their  pajr,  providing 
irhere  any  pay  might  go  in  case  of  death.  This  is  a  provision  of  law 
for  rix  montlis'  pay? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  or.  This  gratuitv  can  only  ^o  to  a  miSb  ^t 
child  or  to  a  dependent  relative  previously  designated,  if  there  is  no 
wife  or  child. 
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The  Chairman.  Admiral,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with  ref- 
erence to  this:  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  estimates  for  the  pay  of 
the  Navy? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  the  advisability  and  the 
propriety  of  having  the  estimates  for  that  prepared  and  submitted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  from  the  paymaster's  office  t 

Admiral  Blue.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all.  I  think  the 
Bureau  of  Sui)plies  and  Accounts  have  at  hand  better  facilities  for 
accurately  estimating  the  pay  after  it  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  with  the  estimated  number  of  officers  and  men. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  they,  having  to  deal 
with  this  money  phase  of  the  question,  it  coming  under  their  control 
and  the  bookkeeping,  and  they  keep  all  the  accounts  and  have  the 
unexpended  balances  and  everything  that  comes  under  them,  that 
it  could  be  very  well  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts and  estimated  for  more  accurately  there  than  it  could  be 
under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Admiral  Blue.  I  think  so  myself,  sir.  •  The  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
of  course,  would  have  to  estimate  for  the  number  of  officers  and  men 
and  turn  that  estimate  over  to  the  Bureau  of  SuppUes  and  Accounts. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  would  do  that,  but  you  had 
furnished  them  certain  mformation  from  your  office. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  really  the  converse  of  the  present  method, 
is  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  estimate  now  in  the  pay  office.  They  have 
to  go  to  Supplies  and  Accounts  to  know  how  much  has  been  paid  and 
what  balances  there  are. 

He  has  to  get  that  information  from  there,  and  it  just  occurred  to 
me  whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  whole  thing  come  now  from 
SuppUes  and  Accounts,  and  when  they  come  to  how  many  officers 
will  nave  to  bo  appropriated  for  they  would  just  get  that  information 
as  to  that,  and  all  the  other  calculations  and  the  estimates  and  pro- 
visions and  everything  of  that  kind. 

We  turn  to  the  question  of  the  chaplains.  We  have  the  same 
number  of  chaplains  m  the  Navy  now  that  we  had  in  1840,  do  we  not  1 

Admiral  Blue.  In  1842  the  bill  was  passed  making  the  present 
number. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  there  has  been  no  increase  during  that 
time? 

Mr.  Talbott.  Is  there  much  need  of  chaplains  now  1 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  they  may  not  use  them  as  much,  but 
there  may  be  more  need.  I  will  ask  you  what  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  and  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  number  of  chaplains  t 

Admiral  &lue.  I  tnink,  myself,  thev  are  needful  on  board  ship. 
We  have  many  young  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  Christian 
homes  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church.  When  they  go 
aboard  ship  and  find  no  religious  influences  they  are  too  apt  to  drift 
away  from  the  precepts  of  Qiristian  training.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  hig:her  the  moral  tone  of  officers  and  men  the 
better  will  be  the  discipl'me  and  efficiency  of  the  ships.  Anything 
that  can  raise  the  moral  tone  will  be  a  distinct  gain  in  efficiency. 
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We  have  found  that  the  mfluence  of  certain  chaplams  who  are 
wiOing  to  go  among  the  men  on  familiar  terms  and  s'ain  their  confi- 
dence and  esteem  have  a  great  influence  for  good  among  them, 
causing  many  to  refrain  from  overindulgence  on  shore  and  to  return 
to  their  ships  on  time  in  a  fit  condition  for  duty.  The  ships  that 
have  such  cnaplains  do  not  wish  to  part  with  them. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Is  not  4he  discipline  on  ship  better  when  the  chap- 
Iain  knows  his  business  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Exactlv  so;  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the 
discipline  of  every  battleship  to  have  a  chaplain  or  a  welfare  secretary 
of  the  kind  just  described. 

The  Chathman.  Go  ahead. 

Admiral  Blub.  A  few  months  ago  a  certain  chaplain  was  detached 
from  his  ship  and  ordered  on  shore  duty.  Immeaiatelv  a  number  of 
officers  of  tne  ship  telegraphed  me  requesting  that  the  chaplain  be 
allowed  to  remain.  They  said  he  was  too  important  a  man  for  the 
discipline  of  the  ship  to  lose;  and  as  he  himsen  wanted  to  remain,  we 
countermanded  the  order  and  let  him  stay. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  ask  vou  if  you  do  not  think  that  a  good 
chaplain  on  the  ship  would  add  to  the  contentment  of  the  men  and 
have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  disposition  to  desert  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  beUeve  it  would.  I  beUeve  it  would  have  a  good 
tendency  toward  bettering  conditions  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Kelly.  What  is  the  rank  of  a  chaplain  ? 

The  Chaibman.  It  runs  up  as  high  as  captain. 

Then,  we  have  at  present  the  Umit  of  24.  I  believe  we  actually 
have  23  chaplains,  as  you  stated  a  while  ago;  one  short,  I  beUeve 
you  said. 

Admiral  Blue.  There  was  one  short  at  the  beginning  of  the  year; 
but  at  the  present  time  the  list  is  full — 24  in  all. 

The  Chaibman.  How  manv  of  those  are  afloat  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Eight  of  those  are  afloat. 

The  Chaibman.  Since  those  on  shore  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  service  ashore,  why  could  not  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
chaplains  that  we  have  be  afloat,  the  man  who  is  afloat  having  no 
opportunity  to  attend  service  except  on  a  ship,  while  the  man  who 
is  ashore  at  the  stations  or  home  can  attend  servie  at  any  church  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  station  where  he  may  be.  Why  could  not  a 
larger  per  cent  of  these  chaplains  be  afloat  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  think  tney  will  be  before  long. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  Chaplains  for  the  Navy  ought  to  be  aboard  ship, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Admiral  Blue.  The  training  stations,  as  well  as  large  navy  yards 
and  receiving  ships,  have  chaplains.  Some  have  two — a  Protestant 
and  a  Cathouc.  A  part  of  a  chaplain's  duties  is  to  visit  the  sick  at 
hospitals  and  conduct  funerals. 

Mr.  Tbibble.  Do  they  not  have  churches  at  those  training  sta- 
tions, where  these  boys  can  attend  service  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  In  some  places  they  have,  but  in  others  churches 
•re  not  conveniently  near. 

The  Chaibman.  1  can  see  very  readily  why  training  stations,  where 
they  bring  young  men  together  in  a  group,  who  are  not  familiar  with 
eacn  other  and  nave  not  become  acquamted  and  welded  together, 
that  a  chaplain  would  serve  a  good  piu7>ose. 
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Mr.  Tribble.  That  is  pretty  good  argument^  and  they  do  tiot  have 
at  other  colleges  where  yotmg  men  are  brot^ht  together  such  religioiMi 
services  provided,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  United  States  Govemment 
should  undertake  to  provide  the  religion  of  the  people.  I  hatie  becD 
raised  in  Sunday  schools  and  churchea  and  have  been  taught  to  go 
to  church  all  my  life,  and  I  expect  to  keep  it  up,  but  I  am  not  hen 
to  provide  this  body  for  the  Navy.  I  am  here  to  help  provide  fighting 
forces,  but  I  think  churches  of  the  countrv  ought  to  take  care  of  tb» 
religious  part  of  it.  I  am  perfectly  wilUng  to  provide  chaplains 
aboard  ships,  but  I  shall  resist  any  other  movement  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  think  there  should  be  a  chaplain  aboard  every 
(riiip.     I  think  the  Army  has  one  chaplain  for  each  1,000  or  regiuMnt. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  do  not  know  the  number. 

Mr.  Bbownino.  I  think  that  every  ship  that  is  afloat  in  the  United 
States  Navv,  and  especially  where  they  have  from  800  to  1,000 
men,  shoulcl  have  a  chaplain  aboard  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  when  you  say  "every  ship,"  you  mean 
every  important  ship  ? 

Mr.  Browning.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  mean  every  little  ship. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPooN.  I  just  want  to  ask  the  Admiral  w&at  sort  of 
ships  he  thinks  we  ought  to  have  chaplains  on  t 

Admiral  Blue.  On  all  the  large  ships. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  mean  by  that  all  battleships  «id 
cruisers  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  In  connection  with  the  Secretary's  recommt^Mla- 
tion  in  reeard  to  the  welfare  secretaries,  I  believe  he  contemplates 
having  a  cnaplain  or  two  in  each  division  of  the  fleet,  and  a  welfare 
sei^retary  on  a  ship  that  has  no  chaplain.  With  the  organizatioii 
of  a  fleet,  where  the  ships  usually  go  around  in  divisions  of  four  at 
five,  although  they  might  not  hold  services  on  Simday  on  every 
ship  at  sea,  still,  while  m  port  the  men  from  one  ship  could  go  over 
to  the  one  where  services  are  being  held. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  they  permit  the  men  to  go  from  one  ship 
to  another  to  attend  services  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  every  possible  privilege  is  given  the  men 
to  go  ashore  for  religious  services,  if  they  so  desire. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  have  a  chaplain 
on  board  a  submarine  or  destroyer,  would  it? 

Admiral  Blue.  It  would  hardly  be  possible. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  did  not  mean  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  idea  was, 
you  take  the  crew  of  a  battleship  and  a  cruiser,  from  800  to  1,000 
men  on  that  ship.  I  think  that  in  cases  of  that  kind  there  should 
be  a  chaplain  aboard  of  every  one  of  that  kind  of  ships.  I  do  not 
mean  submarines  or  torpedo  boats,  or  those  small  craft. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  did  not  think  you  meant  that.  I  did  not 
mean  to  impute  that  to  you.     I  just  meant  to  tell  the  facts  about  it. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  remember  there  was  not  any  at  Newport. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  mean  Portsmouth  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  you  meani 

Mr.  Kelley.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  There  wore  three  or  four  hun- 
dred prisoners  there,  and  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  chaplains. 

Admiral  Blue.  Tnere  is  no  chaplain  at  Portsmouth^  N.  H. 
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The  Chairman.  Admiral.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  chaplains,  also  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretaries 
with  reierence  to  tnese  welfare  secretaries.  If  the  conmiittee  should 
consider  the  question  of  an  increase  of  the  chaplains  and  also  au- 
thorization of  some  of  the  welfare  secretaries,  what  proportion  would 
be  proper  I  You  may  not  be  prepared  to  answer  it  now,  but  I  will 
be  glaa  for  you  to  bear  that  in  mind  and  incorporate  it  in  your  hear- 
ings^ after  you  have  looked  over  the  situation,  and  put  in  your  opinion 
•8  to  what  provision  should  be  made.  In  other  words,  if  there 
ihould  be  a  total  of  60  chaplains,  and  in  addition  some  secretaries 
or  whether  there  should  be  a  fewer  number  than  60  chaplains  and  a 
larger  number  of  these  welfare  workers,  as  you  say,  having  chaplains 
at  certain  places  in  the  fleet  and  welfare  secretaries  working  sub- 
ordinat«»  to  them.    I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  set  that  out  fully. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows) : 

DSOBMBBB  30,  1913. 

It  18  proposed  to  double  the  proBont  number  of  chaplains,  making  48  in  all,  and  to 
ifmiint  40  welfare  secretaries. 
The  following  estimate  shows  a  proposed  distribution  throughout  the  service: 


Cbap- 


Atkntic  Fket:  21  battteshim 

Atimtic  BeservA  Fleet:  14  MttleshJpe  and  armored  cruiaerB 

Afkntie  Torpedo  Flotilla:  1  tender,  Dixie;  1  flaeship;  ao  destroyers 

Paette  Fleet:  4  armored  cruisers 

fteifle  Reserve  Fleet:  3  armored  cmisBrs,  1  battleship,  6  cruisers 

Aiiatle  Fleet:  3  cruisers, 2  gunboats,  1  transport,2  tenders  for  torpedo  boats  and  sub- 


Paeifle  Torpedo  Flotilla:  1  tender,  10  boats. 

AtiantiB  Submarine  Flotilla:  8  tenders,  15  boats. . . 
Pirifie  Submarine  Flotilla:  2  tenders  and  10  boats. 
UcrufeKTs  and  large  gunboats  on  cruising  duty 


Total  at 


11 
3 
1 

a 
a 

8 
1 
1 
1 


Welftia 


10 
8 

1 

a 

4 

8 

1 
1 
1 

la 
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Proposed  distnbuiion  of  chaplaim  and  wdfare  secretaries  (on  shore). 

Chatplsbm, 

Four  training  stations 8 

Five  prisons  and  disciplinary  barracks 6 

Haval  Academy 1 

Sailors'  Home,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1 

Naval  Hospital,  Las  Animas,  Colo 1 

Three  navy  yards  and  hospitals— Washington,  New  York,  Norfolk 3 

Olongapo,  Guam,  Samoa,  Guantanamo 4 

Total  on  shore 23 

Making  a  total  of  48. 

Mr.  Browning.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  achmral  the  object 
of  these  40  welfare  secretaries— 20  at  $2,000  and  20  of  them  at  $2,500. 
YThat  is  the  object  of  making  the  two  classes  of  salaries? 

Admiral  Blub.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  chance  for  pro- 
motion in  case  they  make  good. 

Mr.  Browning.  It  is  a  new  thing,  it  seenis  to  me,  and  I  think  they 
should  all  start  in  at  one  price,  and  that  their  serying  a  certain  length 
of  time  be  given  a  chance  to  be  promoted,  if  competent. 

82608—14 4 
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Mr.  Stephens.  Is  it  proposed,  Admiral,  if  appointed  that  some  be 
i^poiated  immediately  at  12,000  and  some  at  $2,500  rank ! 

Admiral  Blue.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  first  employed  would 
take  the  $2,000  salary,  and  then  after  certain  length  of  service  go  up 
to  the  higher  rate. 

Mr.  Browning.  That  is  my  idea,  that  they  should  not  appoint  40 
of  them,  20  at  $2,000  and  20  at  $2,500,  putting  them  all  in  to  do  the 
same  kind  of  work,  if  you  appoint  all.  For  instance,  if  you  appoint 
40  at  $2,000  to  start  with,  and  promote  after  a  certain  time. 

Admiral  Blue.  That  is  my  idea  of  it,  sir;  that  is,  that  the  first  ap- 
pointments should  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  One  other  thought.  The  chaplains,  as  I  und^r^ 
stand,  insfet  that  they  can  perform  all  of  the  duties  tnat  would  be 
performed  by  the  welfare  secretaries,  and  that  if  the  chaplains  to  the 
number  of  60,  say,  should  be  appointed,  one  to  the  thousand,  they 
could  and  would  perform  all  of  the  services.  Are  you  prepared  to 
state  upon  that  question  whether  that  is  correct  or  whether  there 
are  certain  duties  and  functions  which  the  secretaries  could  perform 
better  than  chaplains  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  think  there  are  some  duties  the  secretaries  could 
better  perform  than  the  average  chaplain.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  some  chaplains,  just  as  there  are  some  chaplains  to-day,  who  would 

Sractically  ao  the  same  sort  of  work,  but  all  of  them  would  not.  It 
epends  altogether  on  the  personality  of  the  man;  and  possibly  upon 
his  age  also  in  certain  cases.  A  younjg  man,  like  we  contemplate 
having  as  secretaries,  would  be  on  more  intimate  terms  with  the  crew, 
would  lead  them  in  athletics  and  in  various  amusements,  and  would 
probably  be  in  closer  touch  with  them  than  an  older  man  could  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  idea,  and  what  provision  do  you  pro- 
pose to  submit  to  keep  these  welfare  secretaries  young  f  When  they 
get  into  the  service  they  will  begin  to  ffet  old  and  they  will  not  want 
to  get  out,  but  what  provision  wul  you  have.  Will  they  be  appointed 
for  a  definite  term  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  That  is  the  idea;  that  they  are  only  temporary 
appointments. 

The  Chairman.  Will  there  be  an  age  limit  that  will  protect  the 
department,  so  that  at  a  certain  time  the  department  can  get  rid  of 
them  and  get  younger  men  again?  These  new  secretaries  are  not 
going  to  stay  young,  and  they  \^'ill  be  old  like  the  chaplains. 

Admiral  Blue.  It  would  be  better,  I  think,  not  to  restrict  the  Bfte, 
but  to  leave  the  question  for  the  administration  to  deal  \vith.  Vve 
could  then  keep  those  who  had  made  good  in  the  service,  no  matter 
how  old  they  get  to  be,  and  discharge  others  who  have  demonstrated 
their  unfitness  for  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  do  that  ?  Taking  the  experience  and 
the  observation  in  the  department,  it  seems  that  as  a  man  gets  old 
the  argument  is  made,  '*Are  you  going  to  throw  an  old  horse  out  on 
the  bare  pasture  and  let  him  starve,  when  he  has  served  in  his  younger 
davs?" 

Mr.  Talbott.  That  will  all  come  up  a  little  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  are  going  to  authorise  this,  the  ailment 
seems  to  be  that  the^  want  to  ^et  young  men,  but  they  will  not  stay 
young.  From  experience  in  tne  past  and  considering  the  pressure 
that  will  be  brougnt  to  bear  on  the  department  as  they  begin  to  get 
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old,  what  do  you  think  along  that  line?  I  am  not  expressing  any 
opinion  myself,  but  just  calling  your  attention  to  those  conditions. 

AdmiraTBLUE.  I  realize  fully  that  these  conditions  would  prob- 
aUy  be  brought  about  and  probably  be  yery  hard  to  meet  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  BoBKBTS*  Mr.  Chairman^  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  admiral  a 

ration  as  to  just  what  would  be  the  status  of  these  secretaries  in 
Navy,    Are  thev  purely  civilian  employees  ? 

Admiral  Blub.  Tbey  would  be  ciyihan  employees. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Would  they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  fighting  of 
the  ship  in  time  of  battle  f 

Admiral  Blttb.  No  doubt  they  would.  They  would  probably  take 
the  same  position  in  action  that  the  chaplains  now  take. ' 

Mr.  RoBM^TB*  If  you  are  ^oine  to  subject  them  to  the  dangers  of 
battle^  have  jrou  not  got  to  give  wem  a  pensionable  status^  or  should 
not  you  give  it  to  them  % 

Admiral  Blub.  I  should  think  they  ought  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RoBBBTS.  Will  these  men  be  conunissioned  in  any  way,  or 
amply  employed  t 

Admiral  Blue.  Simply  appointed. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Without  rank  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  What  appointment? 

Admiral  Blue.  Simply  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as- 
welfare  secretary  and  placed  upon  the  pay  roll  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  It  looks  to  me  that  in  order  to  do  justice  to  these 
men  we  have  got  to  go  a  little  further  than  this  language  and  give 
them  pensionable  status,  because  it  would  certainly  be  grossly  umair 
to  these  men  in  battle  and  give  them  battle  stations,  and  if  killed  or 
wounded,  then  they  have  no  pensions,  while  there  are  other  men 
aboard  ship  who  would  have  pensions  under  similar  conditions. 

Admiral  Blue.  I  think  that  should  be  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Then  you  are  oi>ening  up  a  civil-pension  question. 

Mr.  Wftherspoon.  Admiral^  I  want  to  ask  you  tnis:  I  understood 
you  to  say  an  ensign  receives  a  salary  of  $1,800. 

Admiral  Blue.  An  ensim  ? 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  Is  that  right  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  $1,700. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  Do  you  remember  the  salary  of  a  second 
lieutenant  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  In  the  Army  or  Marine  Corps  ? 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  In  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Blue.  We  have  no  second  lieutenants  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  What  is  the  next  rank  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Junior  lieutenants,  called  lieutenant,  junior  grade. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  That  is  the  next  after  the  ensign  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  next  after  the  ensign. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  Then  what  is  the  next  after  that  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  next  after  that  is  lieutenant. 

M[r.  WrrHEBSPOON.  YRiat  is  their  salary  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  A  lieutenant's  salary  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
captaih  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  WiTHSBSPOON.  What  is  that  ? 
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Admiral  Blue.  It  is  $2,400  a  year  plus  10  per  cent  for  each  term 
of  five  years'  service. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  Here  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at.  I  want  to 
ask  you  why  these  secretaries  should  be  paid  more  than  educated 
officers.  We  generally  pay  preachers  and  people  that  engage  in 
religious  work  less  than  other  men.  Why  are  these  put  up  above 
educated  officers  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  pay  of  an  ensign  is  $1,700  a  year;  at  sea,  $1^870i 
Lieutenants,  junior  grade,  $2,000  a  year;  at  sea,  $2,200  a  year.  Lieu- 
tenants, $2,400  a  year;  at  sea,  $2,640  a  year. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  Those  men  whose  education  costs  $18,000. 
Why  should  these  secretaries  be  chartered  with  $2,000,  and  increased 
to  $2,500  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Well,  they  should  be  well-educated  men  them- 
selves— college  graduates,  in  all  probability,  many  of  them  would  be. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Just  a  moment,  in  regara  to  that  status;  I  want  to 
develop  that  still  further.  How  would  these  secretaries  be  treated 
aboard  ship,  as  commissioned  officers,  chief  petty  officers,  or  petty 
officers,  emisted  men?  Where  would  they  be  quartered  aboard 
shipf 

Admiral  Bllt:.  They  would  be  quartered  in  the  officers'  mess. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  be  treated  as  officers  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  And  be  treated  as  officers. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  mess,  junior  officers  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Most  likely  with  the  wardroom  officers. 

Mr.  Tribble.  Admiral,  is  it  expected  by  the  department  that  a 
chaplain  and  one  of  the  welfare  secretaries  both  shall  be  upon  a 
battleship  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  It  is  not,  sir;  it  is  intended  to  have  the  welfare 
secretaries  on  ships  that  would  not  carry  chaplains,  but  in  the  same 
division  where  there  is  a  chaplain,  and  who  would  be  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  chaplain. 

Mr.  Tribble.  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  and  to  have  it  put  in  the 
record,  because  I  am  sure  you  can  ngt  answer  it  now:  How  many 
chaplains  and  where  are  they  stationed  this  fiscal  year,  where  each 
one  of  them  have  been  stationed  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  You  wish  me  to  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Tribble.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  record,  so  that  we 
can  see  what  you  have  oeen  doing  with  the  chaplains. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  24  chaplainfi  are  stationed  as  follows: 

Navy  yard,  WashiDgton,  D.  C 

Navy  yard,  Norfolk,  Va 

Training  station,  Newport,  R.  I 

Training  station.  Great  Lakes 

Training  station,  St.  Helena,  Va 

Training  station,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Navy  yjrd,  New  York 

Naval  Home,  Philadelphia 

Navy  yard  and  prison,  Boston 

Navy  yard.  Mare  Island,  Cal 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md 

Naval  station,  Olongapo,  P.  I 

Recently  on  sick  leave  and  now  awaiting  orderB  to  sea 

At  sea 8 

Total 84 
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Mr.  Talbott.  What  Is  the  post  of  a  chaplain  in  case  of  battle^ 
where  is  his  position  f 

Admiral  Blue.  His  station  is  to  assist  with  the  wounded. 

Mr.  Talbott.  I  can  imagine  that,  but  I  did  not  know. 

The  Chatkman.  I  would  like,  Admiral,  if  you  would  put  into  the 
noord,  also,  the  average  pay  of  the  chaplains  that  we  have.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  24  that  we  have  and  the  average  pay  of  the  24,  so 
diat  I  can  have  some  comparison  of  their  average  pay  with  the  sug- 
gestion for  the  pay  of  these  welfare  secretaries. 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  The  average  pay  of  the  24  chaplains  is 
$3,529.68. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Admiral,  when  a  chaplain  enters  the  Navy,  what 
ffl  his  rank? 

Admiral  Blue.  He  ranks  as  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  he  can  eventuallv  reach  the  rank  of  captain  f 

Admiral  Blue.  He  can  reach  the  rank  of  captain. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  permit  him  to  reach 
a  higher  rank  than  that  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  have  never  beUeved  in  mihtary  rank  for  chap- 
lains. I  believe  that  the  term  '' chaplain''  ought  to  be  a  rank  m 
itself,  and  not  qualified  by  a  mihtary  rank  or  title.  A  chaplain  should 
bear  the  same  relation  toward  the  officers  and  crew  of  tne  ship  that 
a  priest  or  pastor  of  a  church  bears  toward  his  con^egation.  The 
idea  of  mihtary  rank  is,  to  my  mind,  inconsistent  with  such  a  rela- 
tion.    In  the  British  Navy  a  chaplain  has  no  military  rank. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  not  that  commission  more  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  his  pay  and  status  ? 

Mr.  Talbott.  You  could  do  that  without  giving  him  rank. 

Admiral  Blue.  The  status  of  a  chaplain  is  well  understood  in  all 
military  services  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  consideration  and 
respect  given  him  on  account  of  his  cloth  and  high  calling.  It  needs 
no  miUtarv  rank  to  fix  it.  The  pay  could  be  based  on  length  of 
service.     A  chaplain  has  no  military  authority. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  he  be  given  any  more  respect  aboard  a 
battleship  if  his  rank  were  higher  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  question  of  military 
rank  should  be  left  out.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  derogation  of  our 
chaplains  generally,' but  I  have  seen  in  the  past  some  of  them  who 
do  what  we  call  ^* stand  on  rank" ;  and  rank,  of  course,  especially  high 
rank,  is  conducive  of  a  spirit  of  superiority,  which  is  mcompatible 
with  a  proper  relationship  between  a  clergyman  and  his  congregation. 
A  chaplain  should,  of  course,  have  dignity,  but  not  such  as  to  lessen 
the  mutual  sympathy  that  should  exist  between  him  and  the  crew. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Does  the  rank  of  captain  carry  the  pay  of  captain  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  It  does;  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  imderstood  that  he  only  got  the  pay  of  Ueutenant 
commander,  although  he  got  the  rank  of  captain. 

Mr.  Wfthebspoon.  We  have  39  battleships  built  and  authorized 
and  1 1  cruisers,  which  would  make  50  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  You  say  these  secretaries  are  not  to  be  on  the 
same  ships  with  the  chaplains.  How,  then,  could  we  have  40  secre- 
taries and  36  chaplains,  which  would  be  76,  when  we  have  only  got 
50  battleships  on  which  you  say  we  ought  to  have  these  men< 
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Admiral  Blue.  I  had  not  made  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  diap- 
lains.    The  only  estimate  is  in  regard  to  the  waifaie  secretaries. 

Mr.  WrrHBBSPOON.  It  is  put  in  at  40. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  sujggest;  in  that  connection,  tfaiKtyou  could 
not  hope  to  keep  the  chaplams  on  the  ship  all  the  time.  Tuev  would 
have  to  have  some  shore  duty,  and  then  there  are  certam  otner  sta- 
tions where  we  would  have  to  have  chaplams,  I  think,  to  do  certain 
work. 

Mr.  Talbott.  They  could  be  changed  about  from  shore  to  ship. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Talbott.  And  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  incTMsedpay 
if  it  should  be  so  much  the  first  year  and  so  much  ^&e  Bficond  year. 
Leaye  him  just  haye  the  title  of  cnaplain. 

Admiral  Blue.  They  usually  speak  of  them  on  board  as  dhaptain, 
and  address  them  that  way. 

^  Mr.  Stephens.  On  board  a  ship,  to  whom  is  the  cdiaplain  respon- 
sible, particularly;  under  whose  airection  is  the  diaplaini 

Admiral  Blue.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  oaptein»f  tl» 

BQip. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Without  intermediate  direction  t 

Admiral  Blue.  Of  course,  the  executiye  officer  is  the  intermediaiy 
between  all  other  officers  and  the  captain  of  a  ship;  but  the  ohapkiin, 
just  as  all  other  heads  of  departments,  has  free  access  to  the  oom- 
manding  officer. 

Mr.  I^.  Admiral,  do  you  not  think,  if  the  chaplains  were  oom- 
polled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  clerk  or  secretary,  that  it 
would  ^ye  the  chaplain  something  to  employ  his  mind  during  theiiaj'f 

Admnral  Blue.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Lee.  Don't  you  think  it  would  work  yery  nicelyl 

Admiral  Blue.  Some  of  them,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  do  aimilar 
work  now. 

Mr.  Lee.  And  I  should  think  they  would  be  dad  to  haye  it  to 
do,  on  account  of  keeping  their  minds  employeo.  I  do  not  ibkok 
it  is  well  to  gather  up  a  lot  of  men  and  put  them  on  the  sfams.  You 
will  haye  the  contention,  as  you  haye  with  the  men  in  the  Axmj, 
such  as  carpenters,  mechanics,  etc.,  who  are  now  looking  for  ^len- 
flions,  and  tney  haye  no  status. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Admiral,  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  the  pay  of 
the  chaplains.  I  see  here  in  the  Nayy  Pay  Book  that  they  beg^  wdtiii 
the  rank  of  junior  grade,  Ueutenant,  at  $2,000  a  year — ^this  is  -their 
pay,  with  the  corresponding  figiu*es--7after  5  years  $2,200,  10  yeavs 
S2,400;  then  next  ranks  they  get  is  lieutenant  and  they  start  m  At 
$2,400  and  after  5  years  $2,640.  That  seems  to  be  the  limit  df 
their  pay,  although  we  know  they  do  get  the  rank  of  commander  and 
captam,  but  their  pay  does  not  go  aboye  the  basis  of  lieutenant 
commander. 

Admiral  Blue.  I  think  there  has  been  some  change  in  the  law  in 
the  last  10  years  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  chaplains. 

Mr.  Roberts.  These  are  the  acts  of  May  13,  1908,  March  3,  1909, 
June  24,  1910,  in  regard  to  the  Nayy  pay.  So,  these  would  be  the 
latest  acts  goyeming  the  pay  of  all  branches  of  the  Nayy.  As  I 
understand  the  chaplains  haye  the  rank  of  captain  and  get  certam 
allowances  as  captams,  but  they  do  not  get  the  pay  and  the  chaplain 
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gets  no  father  pay  than  that  of  lieutenant  commander,  exoeptiiig 
•8  he  gets  these  aimitional  lon^vity  increases. 

Admiral  Blue.  My  impression  is  that  prior  to  1908  chaplains  had 
a  fixed  pay  not  based  on  rank,  and  that  during  that  year  a  law  was 
fused  giving  all  commissioned  officers  the  pay  of  then-  rank,  provid- 
Bg,  that  chaplains  subsequently  appointed  would  not  receive  higher 
pay  than  that  of  lieutenant  commander.  I  am  not  sure  of  this  and 
would  not  like  to  put  it  down  as  a  positive  statement,  but  it  is  my 
impression. 

ifr.  RoBEBTs.  I  wish  you  would  look  that  up  and  let  us  know. 

Admiral  Blue.  I  will  do  so.  After  looking  the  matter  up  I  find 
Aat  a  ehaplain  gets  no  higher  pay  than  that  of  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  nricht  mean  two  chaplains  getting  the  pay,  one 
of  commander  and  the  other  of  captam. 

Admiral  Blue.  Those  who  now  have  the  rank  of  captain  or  com- 
mander are  getting  the  pay  of  lieutenant  commander. 

Hie  Chaibbcan.  Now  tern  to  page  43.  There  is  one  little  item 
that  is  under  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Just  one  more  word  before  we  ^t  awav  from  the 
subject  of  chaplains  and  secretaries.  Are  you  familiar.  Admiral,  witii 
the  so-called  Chaplain's  bill,  being  urged  in  Congress,  one  for  oa^h 
tiioiisand  personnel  t 

Admiral  Blttb.  I  have  not  seen  the  bill. 

Ifr.  RoBEBi*s.  As  I  understand  t^at  bill,  it  provides  that  these 
new  chaplains  shall  como  into  the  service  on  appointment  for  three 
years,  and  can  resign  at  any  time  after  three,  or  can  be  removed  at 
any  time  durirg' those  three  years,  and  if  they  have  made  good  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years  they  get  full  permanent  appointment. 
That  gave  me  a  thought  with  regard  to  tnese  welfare  secretaries. 
In  case  the  committee  and  Congress  saw  fit  to  adopt  that  provision, 
do  3rou  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  these  welfare 
secretaries  given  a  probationary  appointment  of  two  or  three  yeare, 
to  ascertain  whether  thev  were  gomg  to  be  Qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  thev  would  be  called  upon  to  perform  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  provision. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  it,  if  I  may  intcmi]  t,  the  whole 
thin^  IB  probationarv:  they  are  appointed  subject  to  continuance 
by  the  Secretary,  and  ne  can  in  one  year 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  does  not  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  Not  giving  them  time ;  they  are  subject  to  removal 
by  the  Secretary  at  any  time. 

Admiral  Blue.  He  may  revoke  the  appointment  at  *iny  time. 

The  Chairman.  He  mav  revoke  the  appointment  at  any  time,  it 
being  an  appointment  without  definite  term. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  not  think  it  better,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
these  men  on  a  probationary  period  and  the  full  appointment  come 
after  a  recommendation  from  the  officers  of  the  ships  rather  than  to 
have  the  men  left  on  indeterminate  appointment  and  their  removal 
brought  about  only  on  complaint?  That  is  what  it  would  mean. 
The  only  way  you  could  get  one  of  them  removed  would  be  by  com- 
plaint from  the  officers  of  a  ship,  because  the  Secretary  and  the  de- 
partment would  not  be  following  the  career  of  these  men  to  know 
whether  they  were  making  good  or  not  and  you  would  have  no 
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positive  way  of  knowing  until  you  got  a  complaint;  and  so  theeo  men 
might  run  through  witnout  any  method  of  ascertaining  just  what 
they  were  doing  ^oard  ship ;  whereas,  by  giving  them  a  probationary 
appointment;  with  full  appointment  on  recommendation,  then  you 
have  got  something  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  department  whether 
ti^ese  men  have  or  have  not  made  good  and  that  some  are  fit  or  unfit 
to  continue  in  that  place. 

Admiral  Blue.  If  you,  however,  should  give  them  a  probationary 
period,  the  Secretary  would  not  be  able  to  revoke  the  appointment 
after  a  shorter  period  in  case  it  was  f uUy  demonstrated  that  the  man 
had  not  the  capacity  or  temperament  to  make  good. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  coula  be  expressed  in  the  act  creating  the 
place.  The  Secretary  could  be  given  the  power  to  dismiss  him  at  any 
time  within  three  years.  I  wanted  to  get  the  Admiral's  idea.  It 
would  have  some  weight  with  me  and  probably  with  the  rest  of  the 
committee. 

Admiral  Blue.  With  regard  to  the  welfare  secretaries,  I  think, 
the  tenure  of  office  should  be  left  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
especially  while  the  new  system  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  If 
they  are  not  appointed  permanently  or  for  a  aefinite  time  the  Sec- 
retary could  revoke  appointments  whenever  he  deemed  it  advisable, 
and  abolish  it  entirely  if  it  proved  unsuccessful.  Naturally  the 
officers  of  the  service  would  be  required  to  report  upon  the  success 
or  nonsuccess  of  the  sjrstem  as  well  as  upon  the  quahfications  of  the 
individual  welfare  secretaries.  I  would  not  advocate  making  a 
permanent  corps  of  these  secretaries  until  after  the  scheme  has  been 
tried  out. 

The  Chairman.  Now  turn  to  page  43,  ocean  and  lake  surveys, 
which  is  the  same  as  last  vear. 

Admiral  Blue.  We  had  a  balance  in  that  appropriation  last  year 
of  $1,203.28. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  that  that  should  not  be 
reduced,  say,  $10,000  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  amount  asked  for,  $90,000 1 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Blue.  The  Hydrographer  of  the  Navy  Department  states 
that  he  will  need  it  all.  So  many  complaints  have  come  to  us  setting 
forth  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  in  the  navigation  of  the  American 
Samoan  Islands  that  the  department  has  directed  a  survey  of  that 
locality.  This  will  cost  about  $22,000.  In  addition  to  this  the  sur- 
vey of  the  approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal,  as  well  as  the  coast  of 
Central  Amonca  leading  to  it,  will  require  a  great  deal.  After  the 
canal  is  opened,  a  survey  will  have  to  be  made  of  the  Pacific  ap- 
proaches. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you,  then,  to  bear  that  in  mind  and  if  you 
will  look  over  it  in  connection  with  your  hearings  and  state  whether 
or  not  you  think  upon  examination  you  think  that  it  could  be  re- 
duced and  call  our  attention  to  it.     You  have  a  balance  there. 

Admiral  Blue.  We  expect  to  spend  more  this  coming  year  than 
we  did  last  on  ocean  surveys  as  we  did  not  then  have  as  many  ships 
for  the  work  that  we  now  nave.  I  may  say  that  we  will  soon  have 
the  Leonidas  in  commission  for  survey  worn. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  one  we  authorized  last  year? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lee.  Just  one  question.  Admiral.    Who  is  the  Hydrographer  t 

Admiral  Blub.  Capt.  Cooper. 

Mr.  I^.  Can  you  tell  me  what  position  Mr.  George  Littlehales 
CN'cupies  in  that  office? 

Aamiral  Blue.  He  occupies  the  position  of  hydrographic  engineer. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  are  the  outies  of  the  Hydrographer  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  Hydro^apher  is  the  general  manager  of  the 
(iffice  and  of  all  the  work  coming  imder  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  are  the  duties  of  Mr.  Littlehales  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  could  not  tell  you  definitely. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  your  hearings;  just  what 
his  duties  are. 

Admiral  Blue.  What  his  duties  are — yes,  sir.  He  is  in  charge  of 
the  department  of  chart  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  I  have  a  few  questions,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
desires  to  ask  something. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  I  want  to  suggest  that  some  other  bill  or  appropria- 
tion wants  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  the  admiral  a  few  general  questions 
lig^t  here  before  we  turn  to  equipment.  Is  mileage  paid  to  officers 
on  boards  of  inspection  for  shore  stations  and  for  ships,  and,  if  so, 
why  should  not  actual  traveling  expenses  be  paid  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Mileage  is  paid  for  travel  of  both  of  these  boards. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  traveling  expenses  be  paid  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  thmk  it  would  be  more  economical  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  actual  traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  paid  to  officers  on  boards  of  inspec- 
tion for  shore  stations  and  ships  during  the  last  year.  Put  it  in  your 
hearings. 

Adimral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Mileage  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  191S. 

Board  of  ingpection  and  survey  for  ships Ill,  091. 28 

Board  of  inspection  for  shore  stations 1, 195. 52 

F^y  Department  inspectors 4, 412. 16 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  the  number  of  officers  at  private 
institutions,  to  specialize  in  steam  engineering  and  the  number  at  the 
post-graduate  scnool  at  Annapolis,  and  whether  or  not  a  promise  or 
requirement  is  made  or  obtamed  from  such  officers  that  they  will 
remain  in  the  service  after  taking  the  course.  You  are  sending  a 
number  of  officers,  are  you  not,  to  take  the  post-graduate  courses  at 
these  diflFerent  private  institutions  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

(See  following  statement:) 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 

Three  officers  studying  for  the  Construction  Corps  are  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Two  officers  studying  for  the  Corps  of  Civil  Engineers  are  at  the  Troy  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

There  are  also  maintained  post-gaduate  courses  in  engineering  and  in  ordnance. 
These  courses  are  followed  partly  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  partly  at  other  insti- 
tutions.   At  the  present  time  there  are  29  young  officers  pursuing  a  post-graduate 
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coone  in  engineering.    Ten  tif  theee  are  at  the  Naval  Academy,  18  at  Cdmnbia 
University,  and  1  at  Eburvard  taking  a  special  course  in  radio  electricity. 

There  are  11  student  officers  pursuing  the  ordnance  couise.  Three  of  these  are  at 
the  Naval  Academy;  seven  are  taking  turns  at  the  gun  ^tory,  the  powder  fectory, 
and  at  private  plants  that  manufacture  ordnance  material  for  the  Navy^ne  is  taking 
a  special  comee  in  chemistry  at  Uie  Geoxge  Washington  Univeraity.  l%0ee  make  a 
total  of  45  officers  taking  a  post-graduate  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  us  the  number  of  those 
and  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any  require- 
ment or  promise  from  these  young  officers  that  after  they  take  tins 
private  post-graduate  course  that  they  will  remain  in  the  service  for 
any  definite  time  after  completing  that  post-graduate  course. 

Admiral  Blue.  There  has  heretofore  oeen  no  definite  promiso  ex- 
acted of  student  ofiicers,  except  in  the  case  of  Aose  who-i»«  studying 
for  the  construction  corps.  It  is  intended  to  make  that  rule  apply 
to  aU  others  hereafter. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement  of  the  nupnber  of 
commissioned  command  officers  on  shore  duty,  both  line  and  staff, 
exclusive  of  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  'Acaide»i^.  The  question  mm 
appear  here,  and  you  can  put  it  in  jrour  hearmgs.  Of  course,  you 
have  not  the  statistics  here,  and  we  will  not  expect  you  to  answer. 

Admiral  Blue.  I  have  them  here. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

DiSTBIBirEiON  OF  OmOBBS  OP  tHB  NaVT  ON  NOVBMBBB  1,  1913. 

In  the  following  memorandum  only  officers  actually  attached  to  and  living^  on 
board  ship  in. commission  are  counted  as  on  sea  duty.  Shore  duty  in  the  tJnited 
States  and  shore  dutv  beyond  the  seae  are  gnven  as  shore  duty.  Officers  under  inatruc- 
tion  are  not  counted  as  performinjg  shofe  duty,  but  the  officers  under  instnictioQ^ite 
taking  the  courses  under  instruction  in  lieu  of  other  shore  duty.  Duty  on  receiviag 
ships  IS  counted  as  shore  duty. 


COMMISSIONED  LINE  OmCEBS. 

Total  mnnber 

Brntrlcttd  by  law  to  shore  duty 

Under  instruction  ^seagoing  omoers) 

On  sea  duty  (seagoing  officers) 

On  shore  duty  (seagomg  officers) 

Sick  or  waiting  orders 

REAB  ADMIRALS. 

Total  number 

Bestrictod  by  law  to  shore  duty 

Subject  to  sea  assignment 

On  sea  duty  (seagoing  officers) 

On  shore  duty  (seagoing  officers) 

Under  instruction  at  War  Ck>Uege 

CAPTAINS. 

Total  number « 

Restricted  by  law  to  ^ore  duty 

Subject  to  sea  assignment 

On  sea  duty 

On  shore  duty  (seagoins  officers) 

Under  instruction  at  >\  ar  College 

Waiting  orders 

COMMANDERS. 

Total  number 

On  sea  duty 

On  shore  duty 

Under  Instruction 


Number. 


PeroanU 


1,787 

21 

L2 

67 

«.8 

1,212 

68.6 

444 

2S.1 

43 

Z4 

35 

5 

xto 

20 

80.0 

9 

46.0 

10 

6010 

1 

6.0 

88 

10 

72 

28 

8a.8 

35 

48.6 

7 

2 

•*••*"••■• 

117 

61 

ill 

60 

42.8 

6 

59 


UBirmiAMT  OOHMAmKBB. 


Onmdaty. 
Oo  shore  di 

Undar  instnic! 


oittan. 


Oitfadnty 

(hiaboremity 

Under  instniction. .. . 
Bisk  or  watting  ordsn. 


UBimENAirTS  (JX7NIOB  ORADX). 


YMaI  flQniter. ......... 

Ob  Hft  duty  ...••..... . 

Onahorednty 

Unfar  tnstrBcttai..... 
ir  watting  ordtcs.. 


'On  Ma  duty 

Ai  itawB  doty  ^. . ..... 

Undar  iaatniction. . . . 

Mtk  or  waiting  oidva. 


MKDICAL.COBP8. 


Total  number  in  regular  corps. 

Onaaadaty 

X)nsilioreduty. 


ftttlriMr  **^'**ic  irmltni. 


Aetlng  assistant  sorseons  (all  on  share  duty). 
DSylfediaallleserTe  Oorps: 


Onahoreduty 
tihider  instniction 


PAT  CORPS. 


Total  nomber 

Onasadnty 

On  diore  doty 

Sick  or  waiting  orders. 


Nomber. 


Peroant. 


104 

93 

4 

.51. » 
46.0 

3 

345 

IfiS 
13S 

66.0 

4ao 

7 

285 

159 
86 

30.O 

M) 

721 

665 
24 
15 

92.2 

17 

292 

121 

151 
3 

41.4 
61.7 

17 
20 

•  ••«••»  •»•» 

8 

34 

22n 

94 

118 

8 

«9L2 
63.6 

1  TsBporary  avignnsnts  from  battleships  and  armored  cruisers  to  instvoct  recrolta  at  traiaiDg  stations,  la 
Temporary  duty  at  Naval  Observatory  in  connection  with  radio  establishment,  difTerence  longitude 

Paris  and  Washington 3 

Physically  disabled,  awaiting  reexamhiation « 9 

Total .84 


BBTIRED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  NAVY  ON  ACTIYB  DXJTT. 

(Dec  30,  t91S.] 

Hear  Admiral  Frank  J.  Drake,  connection  American  and  Britdsli  claims  arbitratioiu 

Bear  Admiral  Seaton  Sdiroeder,  preiMmition  of  new  signal  bode. 

Capt.  Washington  I.  Chambers,  aviation  duty. 

Capt.  William  McC.  Little,  Naval  War  Ck)llege. 

Commander  Arthur  B.  Hoff,  Naval  Academy. 

Oommander  Harry  Kimmel,  Naval  Observatory. 

Ckwnnmndei  Jflcmes  H.  Hetiierimrton,  governor,  Naval  Home. 

Commander  Albert  L.  Norton,  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

Commander  Theodore  C.  Fenton,  general  court-martial  duty,  navy  yard,  Philadel* 

phia.  Pa. 
Commander  Walter  O.'Hulme,  general  court-martial  duty,  navy  yard,  New  York,  N.  Y* 
Oommander  John  M.  Foyer,  monber  of  board  to  represent  the  Navy  in  connection 

with  the  erection  of  an  office  building  to  be  leased  to  the  United  States  for  the 

use  of  the  Navy  Department. 
Xieut.  Conmiander  Kichard  S.  Douglas,  general  court-martial  duty,  navy  yard,  Nor> 

folk,  Va. 
lient.  John  C.  S(^ey,  branch  hydrographic  office,  New  Orleans,  La 
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Lieut.  Oscar  F.  Cooper,  branch  hydromphic  office,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Lieut.  Viigil  Baker,  branch  hydrograDnic  office,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Paymaster  Qeorse  W.  Rcfeves,  orderea  to  navy  yard.  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  Henry  M.  Paul,  temporary  duty.  Department  of  Justice* 

Naval  Constructor  Frank  B.  Zahm,  inspector  of  electrical  material,  General  Electric 

Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Chief  Carpenter  Edward  H.  Hay,  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Chief  Carpenter  Alonzo  Burke,  custodian.  New  Orleans,  Ia. 

The  Chaibman.  You  can  put  them  in  the  hearings.  I  wanted  to 
get  a  statement  of  the  relative  cost  of  maintenance  of  prisoners  aboard 
prison  ships  and  m  the  naval  prisons. 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  A  recent  estimate  indicates  that  the 
average  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  prisoner  on  the  Prison  Ship  Southery 
is  $360.12  per  annum;  and  at  the  naval  prison,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
$433.92.  This  is  based  on  the  amoimt  actually  spent  on  prisoners 
and  their  guards  and  does  not  include  the  upkeep  of  the  prison  or  ship. 

The  CHAiBBfAN.  And  also  I  would  like  for  you  to  state  your  obser- 
vations as  to  eflSciency  and  morale,  the  eflFect  of  the  two  services.  I 
want  to  say  that  on  my  visit  up  to  the  prison  at  Portsmouth,  that  it 
occurred  to  me  from  my  observation  that  there  was  an  unnecessary 
rigidity  and  severity  in  the  punishment  of  prisoners.  Many  of  them 
are  in  there  for  mihtary  offenses. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  the  prison  ?  ' 

The  Chairman.  In  the  prison.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  ship;  I 
am  speaking  of  the  prison.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  an  imnecessary 
amount  of  severe  punishment.  There  seemed  to  be  more  of  the  idea 
of  punishment  than  there  was  of  reformation,  and  that  there  should 
be  m  these  prisons  a  more  generous  idea  of  bettering  and  improving 
the  men  who  are  put  in  there,  especially  as  the  result  of  military 
offenses  and  minor  offenses  that  did  not  involve  moral  turpitude  and 
depravity  of  character,  so  that  the  man  would  come  out  a  tetter  man 
instead  of  being  subjected  to  so  much  rigidity  and  severity  of  pim- 
ishment. 

Admiral  Blue.  That  is  what  we  try  to  do  at  the  detention  barracks. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  are  doing  that  there,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  same  idea  could  be,  to  some  extent,  introduced  into 
into  the  naval  prisons,  and  at  least  there  should  not  be  so  much 
severity  of  punishment.     That  is  the  impression  I  got. 

Mv  approval,  and  I  think  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  and  feelings 
of  the  members  of  the  committee — the  approval  of  the  idea  beins 
worked  out  in  these  detentionary  camps  tnat  have  been  established 
at  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  and  at  Puget  Sound  should  be  kept  in  view 
for  the  betterment  of  the  men  instead  of  the  idea  of  simply  pimish- 
ment. 

Admiral  Blue.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  department  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  that  I  was 
calling  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing  my  opinion  of  the 
idea  which  the  department  is  seeking  to  do  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Browning.  For  instance,  at  Portsmouth  there  is  a  prison, 
and  there  is  also  the  prison  ships.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  oi 
sending  prisoners  or  the  persons  that  shall  be  punished,  either  to 
prison  or  to  the  ships;  is  it  certain  offenses? 

Admiral  Blue.  A  prison  ship  may  be  regarded  in  a  manner  as  a 
receiving  ship  for  prisoners,  a  place  whore  they  are  held  until  they 
can  be  accommodated  in  the  prison;  the  prison  is  kept  full  to  its 


capacity,  and  the  prison  ship  takes  care  of  the  excesb.  Men  guilty 
of  offenses  of  a  felonious  nature  are  sent  to  State  prisons.  Only 
those  guilty  of  military  offenses  are  sent  to  the  naval  prisons  and  to 
prison  ships.  Many  oi  the  latter  class  whose  youth  and  inexperience 
as  well  as  previous  records  indicate  that  they  may  be  reclamied  to 
the  service  are  sent  to  disciplinary  barracks.  At  present  about 
three-fourths  of  all  the  prisoners  are  at  disciplinary  barracks.  Many 
are  transferred  to  disciplinary  barracks  from  the  prisons  and  prison 
ships  on  account  of  good  conduct  during  a  probationary  perioa. 

There  is  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  men  in  the  iNavy  whose 
conduct  involves  prison  sentences.  These  men  soon  become  known 
on  board  ship.  If  they  could  be  summarily  discharged  by  the  com- 
manding oflBcer,  the  service  would  be  better  off  and  the  Govern- 
ment save  a  large  amount  in  prison  expenses.  It  is  firmly  believed 
that  if  one-fourth  of  the  amoimt  now  spent  on  prisons  was  added 
to  recruiting,  the  Navy  could  be  well  supplied  with  excellent  men^ 
pennittin^  me  discharge  of  the  undesirable  and  dissatisfied.  This 
would  make  desertion  unnecessary  as  a  means  of  leaving  the  service, 
permit  the  Navy  to  retain  only  the  desirable  men,  and  thereby  main- 
tain better  discipline  and  efficiency,  while  at  the  same  time  reducing 
expenses  by  cutting  down  the  enormous  expense  of  prisons  and 

f>nsoners.  A  recruit  costs  the  Government  $20  to  enlist  and  $60 
or  an  outfit,  making  $80  in  all.  The  av(  rage  cost  of  a  prisoner  is 
ftom  $450  to  $500.  Besides,  the  service  c  f  a  prisoner  is  a  dead  loss* 
The  number  of  men  enlisted  is  in  proporticn  to  the  number  of  re- 
cruiting stations.  I  beUeve  it  would  be  good  policy  to  increase 
leemitmg  stations  at  the  expense  of  prisons. 

Mr.  Browning.  The  prison  there  was  not  fuU  by  any  means. 

Admiral  Blue.  In  the  cases  of  many  who  are  sentenced  by  court- 
martial  to  a  regular  prison,  the  Secretary  mitigates  the  sentence  by 
sending  them  to  a  detention  camp,  especially  if  they  are  yoxmg  men^ 
and  the  offense  is  nothing  more  than  a  mihtary  one. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  There  is  just  one  thing  that  I  wanted  to  get  from  the 
admiral  before  he  goes  from  punishments.  It  always  seemed  to  me, 
nnce  I  have  been  on  the  committee,  that  the  sentences  for  naval 
offenses  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  severe  for  the  nature  of  the  offense 
committed.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  admiral  if  he  has  ever  given  that 
matter  any  thought,  and  whether  by  regulation  or  by  law  in  some 
way  we  could  come  down  more  approximating  the  ordinary  court 
sentence  for  a  similar  offense.  As  you  know,  Admiral,  there  is  ono 
feature  of  the  naval  sentence  that  works  unusually  hard  on  a  man 
coming  in  that  he  not  only  gets  an  imprisonment,  but  he  gets  a  very 
heavy  forfeiture,  which  amoimts  to  a  very  heavy  fine,  and  in  many 
instances  a  landsman  would  think  for  a  comparatively  small  offense, 
80  that  the  punishment  was  not  complete,  after  he  served  six  months 
in  prison,  but  goes  on  for  a  long  time  through  this  taking  of  his  pay. 

Admiral  Blue.  That  is  the  worst  part  oi  it. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  desertions  are  fostered  and  created  by  the  feelings  of  the 
men  after  they  have  paid  the  penalty,  so  to  speak,  and  served  the 
punishment,  of  their  stiU  being  pursued  and  punished  while  they 
should  be  earning  pay,  going  ahead,  and  their  pay  being  taken 
away  as  part  of  the  pendt^  of  their  old  offense,  which,  acc/OTdciiv^ 
to  weir  way  of  thinking  in  civil  lite,  would  all  be  wiped  oul. 
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Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  That  is  the  thin^  they  are  complaining  most  about. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  reason  and  think  that  they  are  wijmtljr 
treated. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSFOON.  That  is  not  as  bad  as  kicking  the  men  out  of 
the  Nayy  because  they  get  married  or  get  lost  in  the  mountains,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  That  is  to  pimish  a  man  corporally;    that  is  to 
put  him  in  jail  and  punish  him  by  jail  sentence,  and  then  take  his^ 
pay  besides.     I  have  had  several  complaints  of  that  kind  to  come- 
to  mo. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  seems  to  me  too  much  pimishment  for  the* 
offenses  in  the  cases  that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Admiral  Blub.  I  think  the  punishments  are  very  severe — too 
severe,  in  a  great  many  cases;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
very  near  future  this  subject  will  receive  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  department,  and  that  something  will  be  done  to  better 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  can  be  done,  if  the  officers  of  the 
Navy,  who  are  called  upon  necessarily  to  constitute  courts  martiali 
ascertain  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  revised  in  the  regulations  as  to  the  sentence  for 
conviction  of  a  certain  offense. 

The  Chairman.  They  always  have  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
sentence. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Courts-martial  have  no  control  over  that.  We 
must  admit  that  this  idea  of  stiff  punishment  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
come  down  from  the  olds,  when  punishments  were  much  more  severe 
than  now,  and  it  was  thought  we  should  have  the  harsher  kinds  of 
punishment  eliminated. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  In  regard  to  these  prisons,  you  say  some  olr 
them  showed  too  much  leniency,  so  much  that  the  men  would  rather 
be  there  than  ui  the  service,  and  in  others  too  severe  j)imishment  was 
inflicted,  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  man  in  charge  of  it. 
Is  not  the  way  to  correct  that  for  the  superior  officer,  the  man  in 
charge  of  all  these  prisons,  to  look  after  that  and  make  a  change  in 
them  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  Admiral,  just  one  question.  I  would  like  to  return  to 
the  IIy(irograi)her's  Office  and  ask  you  to  put  in  your  hearings  just 
how  much  of  that  $90,000  is  expended  in  buying  cnarts  outside,  and 
whether  you  think  it  would  not  bo  better  to  make  the  charts  right  in 
the  office  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  provided  for  that  a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  Chairman.  We  increased  the  appropriation,  but  are  we  pre- 
pare<i  to  make  all  the  charts  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  Not  all  of  them,  no,  sir;  we  have  to  buy  some.  It 
would  be  undoubtedly  better  all  around  if  the  Hydrographic  Office 
should  be  able  to  make  all  of  our  charts.  Last  year  $10,800  was  spent 
for  charts  made  outside. 

The  Chairman.  We  provided  an  increase  for  that  a  couple  of  years - 
ago. 

Mr.  WrrHBRSPooN.  Will  Admiral  Blue  be  with  us  to-morrow? 

The  Chaibicaic.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  WrrHBRSFOON.  What  bureau  has  charge  of  the  experiments 
that  were  made  about  that  Alaska  coal?  You  remember  we  made 
tpjMropriations  to  cover  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  and  the  Bureau 
o(  SuppUes  and  Accounts. 

Mr.  WrTHHESFooN.  This  bureau  has  nothing  to  do  with  that? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 

Turn  now  to  page  45,  and  there  are  three  items  there  I  wanted  to 
ask  vou  about,  in  the  distribution  of  the  a{)propriations  carried  in  the 
Ml  lor  the  Bureau  of  Equipment.  I  notice  that  under  supplies  for 
satoaen's  quarters,  etc.,  there  is  $230,000  that  was  allotted  to  your 
biu^au.    That  is  $230,000  of  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year? 

Admiral  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaiaiian.  How  much  did  you  expend  last  year  under  that 
item,  and  how  much  was  unexpended  ? 

Admiral  BujEk  Tberels  a«baknce  of  a  Uttle  over  $58,000  from  that 
item. 

The  Chaism AN.  Now^  then,  will  you  need  all  of  the  $235,000  this 
year;  and  if  so,  tell  us  why? 

Admiral  Blue.  I  think  we  wUl,  because  I  cut  out  of  the  estimate 
$120,000  for  battle  compasses.  We  have  an  appropriation  during 
the  current  year  of  $120,000  for  battle  compasses;  we  had  one  last 
jMr  for  the  same  amount.  That  money  is  appUed  to  putting  battle 
cwapaase^  on  all  the  old  sbip^  that  had  been  built  before  gyroscopic 
cwtpasaas  were  inrented*  The  general  appropriation  for  new  con 
struction  goes  toward  putting  the  battle  compasses  on  the  new  ones* 
liconeluded  that  the  $120,000  we  have  this  year  will  be  sufficient  to 
equip  all  the  older  ships  tnat  wiU  be  fit  for  the  battle  line  two  years 
hence. 

TbeCpAiBMAN.  You  are  going  to  suspend,  then,  on  the  item  of 
battle  compasses  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  going  to  be  an  indefinite  suspension,  then,  of  that 
item? 

Admiral  Blue.  That  wiU  probably  be  all  we  will  spend  on  the  old 
ships.  Ships  like  the  Oregon,  McLsscLchusetts,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  are 
powing  obsolete  and  will  probably  not  be  used  in  the  first  Une;  so 
It  appears  useless  to  equip  them  with  battle  compasses  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000  each. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  under  that  last  item  are  aviation  outfits. 
We  were  discussing  aviation  the  other  day.  Do  you  expect  to  have 
need  for  an  increase  of  aviation  outfits  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir.  This  is  a  very  small  item.  What  we 
spend  on  aviation  outfits  under  this  appropriation  is  a  very  small 
amount. 

Mr.  Roberts.  YRiat  does  it  consist  of.  Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  It  consists  of  suits  and  headgear  for  the  flyers, 
boots  worn  by  the  men  in  launching  and  hauling  out  the  hydroplanes 
and  flving  boats,  and  instruments  for  measuring  and  recording  speed 
and  altitude.    The  item  is  not  very  considerable  in  amount. 

The  Chatrman.  Hien  I  see  you  have  another  item  under  that  of 
1100,000,  page  46,  for  the  purchase  of  all  other  articles  of  equipage 
at  home  and  abroad  and  for  the  payment  of  labor  in  equipping 
vessels  therewith,  and  manufacture  of  such  articles  in.  llai^  ^er?^^ 
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nftvy  yards.    YRiat,  if  any,  unexpended  balance  did  you  have  in 
that? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  unexpended  balance  for  the  whole  appropri- 
ation was  a  little  over  $58,000. 

The  Chaerman.  Your  $58,000  was  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
total,  $423,000,  that  you  have  cut  out  of  the  whole  appropriation 
allotted  last  year  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  The  whole  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  did  not  relate  solely  to  that  item? 

Admiral  Blue.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  the  appropriation  you  have  cut  out 
$120,000  ? 

AdnuralBLUE.  $120,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Just  one  question  there,  Admiral.  I  notice  contin- 
gent bureau  equipment,  $3,200.     Was  that  for  entire  equipment) 

Admiral  Blue.  Just  the  portion  allotted  to  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  notice  Supplies  and  Accounts,  $260,000) 

The  Chairman.  On  page  46  you  wiU  notice  in  the  distribution,  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  it  is  (ustributed  among  the  different  bureaus,  and 
the  item  you  refer  to  belongs  to  another  bureau. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  is  page  46. 

The  Chairman.  On  tnat  pa^e  you  wiU  notice  in  the  distribution,  at 
the  head  of  the  columns,  out  of  Equipment  appropriation,  Navigation 
so  much.  Construction  and  Repair,  Steam  Engineering,  and  so  much 
for  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  It  refers  to 
the  removal  and  transportation  of  ashes  from  ships  of  war.  What 
does  that  mean  ? 

Admiral  Blue.  In  most  harbors  ships  are  not  permitted  to  dump 
their  ashes.  Every  day  a  lighter  must  be  provided  to  go  alongside, 
receive  the  ashes,  apd  take  tiiem  to  sea  or  to  some  place  ashore  ana 
dump  them. 

Mr.  Stephens.  There  are  very  few  harbors  in  which  you  can  dump 
them? 

Admiral  Blue.  Very  few. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  wiU  now  adjourn  to  meet  to-mor- 
row morning  at  10.30,  when  we  wiU  consider  the  appropriation  for 
"SuppUes  and  Accounts." 

(Whereupon  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  stood  adjourned 
to  meet  to-morrow  (Friday),  December  12,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.) 


Appendix  A. 

Memorandum  Showing  Method  of  Fixing  Number  of  Officers  of  the  Various 
Grades  and  Ranks  of  the  Navt  in  the  Estimates  for  "Pay  of  the  Navt 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  1915." 

The  Navy  list,  date  of  January  1.  1913,  is  used  as  a  basis.    From  it  are  taken  out: 

(a)  The  actual  retirements,  deatos,  resignations,  and  dismissals  for  the  fiscal  year 
1913. 

(6)  The  actual  (age)  retirements  and  probable  retirements  (40  above  the  grade  of 
lieutenant,  junior  gnule)  for  the  fiscal  year  1914. 

(e)  The  actual  (age)  retirements  for  the  fiscal  year  1915. 
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The  figures  below  show  the  actual  nmnber  of  officers  of  the  Navy  on  January  1, 1913, 
and  what  is  expected  to  be  the  actual  number  on  June  30,  1915: 


Actual 

number 

January. 

1S13. 

Ex- 
pected 
number 
June, 

1915. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

Remarks. 

Adtniml      ,          

1 
24 

96 
HT 

210 

351 

188 

722 

1 
24 

90 
121 

206 

351 
070 

638 

No  increase  or  deonase. 

No  increase  or  decrease  due  to  having 

Onptains  ^ . ,  x  x . . 

4 

5 
5 

same  number  of  additional  numbeii 

(0). 
Decrease  due  to  having  5  less  additional 

Cfitnmamlf^rif 

numbers  in  captains*  grade, 
bicrease  due  to  navlng  4  more  add^ 

Uwrt  fwnt  cwmfmrtwg. 

IrnfrtlHMIliFa  .>•..• 

tional    mimbcrs   in   oommawkwf 

grade. 
Deereasediietobaving5  lessadditiooal 

nimibers  in  Ueateoant  oommaailsra> 

grade. 
No  increase  or  decrease. 

LieoteDants  (joxUor  grade) — 

482 

84 

Increase  due  to  regular  promotion,  in 
due  course,  of  ensigns  upon  comply 
tion  of  three  years^service. 

Decrease  due  to  smaller  number  of 

^^■■■^©•■■'  ••••--•--•••• ■ 

gradnataaCrom  Naval  Academy. 

Total 

1,708 

2,100 

480 

94 

Increase  of  392  line  officers  due  to  noi^ 

mal  increase  by  reason  of  graduates 
from  Naval  Academy. 

283 
24 

347 
25 
50. 
84 

54 

1 
50 
32 

Inormne  due  tn  ^^m^t^ng  f^  fug 

A«ling  anistant  surgeoos 

strength  of  Medical  Corps." 
Increase  due  to  estimanng  for  ftiB 

strength  of  authorised  number. 
Inoreasedne  to  number  estimated  to  kf 

ReanreCoips. 
DtDtal  Corps 

2 

in  service  June,  1915. 
Do. 

Total 

319 

456 

137 

TfiMM^  ni  137  medical  and  dental  ofll- 

cars  due  to  miing  up  of  Medical  Corps 
and  to  the  appointment  of  Medical 
Reserve  and  dental  ofllewa. 

PayOorps 

221 

23 
14 
74 
37 
802 

231 

24 
15 
75 
41 
1,035 

10 

1 
1 
1 

173 

Increase  of  10  due  to  filling  iq>  of  Pay 

diankiM , , ,   

Corps. 

Professors  ••••..••••..••....•. 

Do. 

TnM"ww  'hw  tn  ^ll^ng  ^p  «*  «>t*". 

Civfl  Kaglmwrin^  Corps 

Wamot  olDoen 

Do. 
Increase  due  to  estimated  incraasa  el 

boatswains,gunners,  machinists,  cai> 
penters,  19&l«-semething  lite  29 
of  each,  each  year,  or  160  in  all— dif- 
ference made  up  by  appointment  of 
pay  clerlEs. 

Grand  total ...  x ....... . 

3,268 

3,977 

813 

94 

Total  inoreaseof719offloeniof  the  Navy 

due  to  various  increases  enumerated 
above. 

Pay  of  Sy976  officers  on  the  active  list. 

Appropriation  1914,  3,821  officera 110,770,792 

Estimate  1915,  3,976  officers 11,058,644 


Increase,  155  officers. 


CommiUation  o/qtuarterefor  officers. 


287, 852 


Appropriation  for  1914 $440,576 

Estimate  for  1915 500,000 

Increase 59,434 

The  actual  amount  expended  for  commutation  of  quarters  for  officers  for  the  last 
ouarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1912  and  the  first  three  Quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  1913,  as 
siiown  by  the  books  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  ana  Accounts,  was  $495,375.87^  «sid. 
the  estimate  of  $500,000  which  is  sabnuUed  for  the  fiscal  year  l^lb  ib  \MMdL  xx^"^  ^^ 
actual  amount  paid. 
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Allowance  for  heat  and  light 

Appropriation  for  1914 $151, 882 

EBtemate  for  1915 225,000 

Increase 73,118 

The  actual  expenditures  for  heat  and  light  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal  vear 
1912  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  1913,  as  shown  by  the  hooks  ot  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  was  $221,534.88,  and  the  estimate  of  $225,000  is 
based  ui>on  these  actual  expenditures. 

Pay  of  900  midshipmen  under  instruction. 

Appropriation  for  1914,  $600  each $540, 000 

Estimate  for  1915,  $600  each 540,000 

There  are  at  present  870  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  this  number  will 
probably  be  increased  to  over  900,  the  number  estimated  for,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1915,  as,  in  accordance  with  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  the  full  quota  now  allowed 
is  1,189. 

Pay  of  officers  on  the  retired  list. 

Appropriation  for  1914,  975  officers $3, 189, 761 

Estimate  for  1915, 1,026  officers 3, 099, 433 

Increase  of  officers,  51  (reduction) 90, 328 

This  reduction  is  based  on  the  reduction  in  the  estimated  rate  of  pay  received  by 
the  officers  on  the  retired  list,  the  average  rate  of  pav  being  ascertained  by  dividing 
the  number  of  officers  on  the  retired  list  by  the  actual  amount  paid,  as  shown  by  the 
returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  the  average  rate  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912  being  $3,020.89. 

Pay  and  allotcances  of  48,000  petty  officers  and  other  enlisted  mjen. 

Appropriation  for  1914 $21, 887, 424 

Estimate  for  1915 22, 465, 873 

Increase 578,449 

The  average  pay  per  month  per  man  for  the  fiscal  vear  1912,  ui>on  which  the  esti- 
mates for  1914  were  oased,  was  $37.99,  while  the  actual  pay  per  month  per  man  for  the 
fiscal  year  1913,  upon  which  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  is  based,  is  $39.00325, 
an  increase  of  a  little  over  $1  per  month  per  man. 

Reports  are  annually  received  from  vessels  and  stations  showing  the  actual  pay 

E)r  month  of  all  enlisted  men  borne  on  the  payrolls  on  the  3l8t  day  of  March  of  the 
test  fiscal  year. 

These  reports  show  the  number  of  men  on  the  roll,  their  ratings  and  base  pay,  and 
the  additional  pay  received  under  each  of  the  following  items:  Service  increase  under 
reenlistment;  under  continuous  service;  for  good-conduct  medals;  for  certificates  of 
qualification  from  schools  of  instruction  and  for  other  permanent  pay;  also  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  each  rating  who  are  receiving  pay  as  ''gun  i>ointers"  and  for  details  to 
other  special  service. 

These  reports  are  consolidated  and  tabulated  to  show  the  total  number  of  men,  the 
total  pay  for  each  rating,  and  the  average  pay  per  month  per  man  under  the  items 
mentioned,  as  of  date  of  March  31,  1913. 

The  average  pay  per  month  per  man  thus  obtained  for  each  item  of  pay  is  used 
as  the  factor  to  determine  the  amount  for  which  estimate  should  be  submitted  for  the 
desired  number  of  men. 

Pay  of  3,500  apprentice  seamen  at  training  stations  and  on  board  ships. 

Appropriation  for  1914 $742, 749 

Estimate  for  1915 742, 637 


Reduction 112 

per  month  per  man  of  apprentice  sea 
same  manner  as  that  for  4d,000  men. 


The  avera^  pay  per  month  per  man  of  apprentice  seamen  is  $17.68.    This  futimate 
if  obtained  m  the  8am( 
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Pay  ofenU^ed  men  on  the  retired  liet, 

Pcrmonth* 

Appropriation  for  1914 |340, 005 

Bitimate  for  1915 369,127 

Increaae. 19,032 

An  approximate  amount  of  pay  per  month  for  each  man  on  the  retired  list  is  made 
up  as  foUowB: 

Pay 156.00 

Allowanceein  lieu  of  rations  and  clothing 9.50 

Allowances  in  lieu  of  quarters,  fuel,  and  li^t 6.25 


Total  pay  and  allowances  per  month 70.75 

Based  on  the  actual  rate  of  pay  now  received. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  48  men  were  placed  on  the  retired  list  and  19  of  those 
•heady  on  the  retired  lirt  died  during  the  nscal  year  1913,  making  an  increase  of  29 
during  the  year.  This,  however,  averaged  with  tne  previous  year,  makes  an  approxi* 
mite  average  for  yearly  increase  of  28. 

PapnenU  upon  reenlutmenU  to  petty  offieen  and  enlisted  men  holding  honorable 

meeharges. 

Appropriation  for  1914 $060, 909 

fttunate  for  fiscal  year  1916 964,812 

Increase 313,843 

During  the  fiscal  years  1908^  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  the  average  percentage  of  men 
reenlisting  under  honorable  dischaiges  is  6.88  per  cent,  while  for  the  years  1912  and 
1913  the  aven«e  percentage  of  the  number  of  reenlistments  was  10.777  per  cent.  The 
estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  was  based  upon  the  average  percentage  of  reenliit- 
ments  for  the  fiscal  years  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  while  Uie  estimate  for  the  fiscal 
yetr  1915  is  based  upon  the  average  percentage  of  reenlistments  under  honorable  dia-> 
chaige  for  the  fiscal  years  1912  and  1913.  The  average  rate  of  pay  per  month  for  eadi 
num  reenlisting  under  honorable  dischaige  was  $43.46,  or  $173.84  for  the  four  months* 
pay  which  they  are  allowed.  The  estimate  for  reenlistments  under  honorable  dia-> 
cfaaige  for  1915,  based  upon  the  above  percentage,  is  6,550  men. 

Pay  of  IflOO  enlisted  men  in  prison. 

Appropriation  for  1914 $335, 406 

Estimate  for  1915 363,930 

Increase 18,524 

The  average  pay  per  month  for  each  enlisted  man  in  prison  for  the  fiscal  year  1912. 
upon  which  the  estmiates  for  1914  were  baaed,  was  $27.95,  while  the  average  rate  ox 
pay  for  each  prisoner  for  the  fiscal  year  1913,  upon  which  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
year  1915  were  based,  was  $29.49,  an  increase  of  $1.54  per  month  for  each  prisoner. 

Payments  to  beneficiaries  of  officers  and  men. 

Appropriation  for  1914 $75, 000 

Esfimate  for  1915 75,000 

It  appears  from  the  returns  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  that  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1914  is  approximately  correct;  therefore,  tiie  estimate  ia 
the  same. 

To  pay  interest  on  deposits  by  enlisted  men,  act  of  Feb.  9,  1S99, 

Appropriation  for  1914 $34, 568 

forl915 34,568 


This  estimate  is  approximatelv  the  same  as  the  amount  expended  for  the  last  avail- 
tble  fiscal  year  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 
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Appropriation  for  1914 |89,62D 

B^umate  for  1915 ll^fm 

Increase 27,060 

This  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the  number  of  chief  nuraes  who  receive 
91,800  per  annum  estimated  for  has  been  reduced  by  two,  the  number  of  nufBes  who 
receive  approximately  $631  has  been  increased  by  42. 

Rent  qf  quarUT9,for  manben  qfthe  Nwfu  Corpt. 

Appropriation  for  1914 $15, 920 

Estimate  for  1915 15^120 

Reduction 800 

The  reduction  of  $800  in  this  item  is  due  to  the  ftict  that  quartern  in  kind  witt  bt 
loniished  to  five  chief  nuises  who  have  heretofore  had  quarters  hired  for  them. 


INo.  2.1 


OV  VAVAI  AFFAIBS, 
Waahmcrton,  D.  C,  Friday,  December  18,  191S* 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:   Representative  Padgett  (chairman),  presiding. 

STATEKEVT  OF  SXAB  ADKIBAL  T.  J.  COWIE,  CHIEF  BVSEAXT 

OF  SXTPPLIES  AHD  ACCOXTirTS. 

The  Chaibman.  Grentlemen,  we  have  with  us  this  morning  Pay- 
master Gen.  Cowie,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Adiniraly  I  believe  you  begin  with  ''Pay,  miscellaneous,"  at  page's. 
I  notice  that  you  have  in  tne  bottom  of  the  page  a  line  of  new  lan- 

Saage,  Admiral,  "Actual  expenses  of  ofl5cers  while  on  shore  patrol 
oty." 

iidmiral  Cowie.  These  expenses  are  now  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion "Contingent,  Navy,"  but  it  is  considered  proper  that  they  should 
be  paid  from  the  same  appropriation  as  other  traveling  expenses — 
"Pay,  miscellaneous." 

The  Chaibman.  That  has  been  transferred  from  the  contingent 
appropriation  to  "Pay,  miscellaneous"  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  To  "Pay,  miscellaneous,"  although  we  have  not 
mcreased  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  How  much  do  these  expenses  amount  to.  Admiral  t 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  patrol  duty  ? 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Yes.    Just  what  is  the  nature  of  that  ? 

Admiral  CowxE.  Shore  patrol  is  a  force  landed  from  the  ships  of  the 
fleet  to  maintain  order  among  liberty  men.  It  is  landed  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  senior  officer  present,  who  usually  supplies  four  masters-at- 
arms  and  four  petty  officers  to  assist  a  commissioned  officer  and  a 
midshipman  witn  the  liberty  party  on  shore.  There  is  always  a  patrol 
to  look  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I  see  on  page  9  you  insert  "religious  books" 
as  new  language. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Heretofore  no  appropriation  has  specifically  pro- 
Tided  for  the  purchase  of  religious  books  for  use  in  the  instruction  of 
enlisted  men.  While  most  of  the  religious  books  required  have  been 
donated  by  persons  or  organizations,  purchases  have  occasionally  been 
authorized  from  the  appropriation,  "Pay,  miscellaneous,"  or  from  the 
appropriation,  "Equipment  of  vessels,"  as  a  part  of  ships'  libraries. 

It  is  felt  that  the  right  to  purchase  such  books  as  may  be  required 
should  be  specifically  recognized,  and  for  that  reason  the  words 
^'religious  books"  have  been  included  in  the  appropriation,  "Pay, 
miscellaneous." 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  been  heretofore  buying  these  books  under 
other  appropriations ! 

(69) 
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Admiral  Co wiE.  Some  under  ^'Eauipment  of  Vesseb,"  but  very 
few  have  been  bought,  because  we  aid  not  feel  really  authorized  to 
buy  them. 

Mr.  Browning.  Your  appropriation  covers  any  other  books,  does 
it  not » 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  make  any  dis- 
crimination. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Principally  technical  books  and  books  for  ships' 
libraries  have  been  purcnased,  and  some  of  the  chaplains  wanted 

Provision  made,  and  the  Secretary  approved,  so  we  have  put  it  in^ 
ut  have  not  increased  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  just  a  line  or  two  below  you  insert  the 
word  *'all"  before  the  word  '* newspapers,"  and  after  that  word  you 
insert  ''andperiodicals  for  the  naval  service." 

Admiral  Cowie.  It  is  for  the  reason  that  a  considerable  saving  in 
the  purchase  of  technical  periodicals  for  the  use  of  the  various  offi- 
ces m  the  Naval  Establismnent  can  be  made  if  proposals  to  furnish 
the  same  are  advertised  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplier  and  Accounts, 
and  a  single  contract  made.  At  the  present  tune  professional  perir 
odicals  are  purchased  and  paid  for  from  about  21  different  appro- 
priations, which  renders  it  exceedingl}r  difficult  to  make  a  consoUdated 
purchase,  and  requires  the  preparation  of  numerous  vouchers  and 
much  unnecessary  paper  work.  The  amount  involved  is  estimated 
at  $5,000  a  year;  and  if  this  lan^age  is  inserted  in  the  appropriation 
"Pay  miscellaneous"  use  of  otner  appropriations  for  such  purposes 
would  be  discontinued. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  insert  the  word  "professional"  before 
the  word  "periodicals."  Is  that  intended  to  be  used  for  the  pur^ 
chase  of  professional  books? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Not  prof essional  books.  We  have  left  them  out 
purposely,  because  professional  books  are  purchased  from  time  to 
time  as  required  under  the  appropriations  of  the  different  bureaus. 
The  lan^a^e  "all  newspapers  and  periodicals  for  the  naval  service" 
is  used  m  order  to  get  anything  the  department  requires.  To  limit 
them  to  one  class  as  "professional "  might  preclude  the  purchase  of 
another  class,  such  as  "technical,"  under  various  rulings  of  the 
accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury. 

Ships*  libraries  are  purchased  from  the  appropriation  "Equipment 
of  vessels,"  and  incluae  aU  hinds  of  hooks, 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  there  concerns  in  the  country  that  make  a  busi- 
ness of  f umisliing  all  kinds  of  periodicals  on  contract  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes;  and  ii  we  advertised  it  in  one  schedule  the 
chances  are  that  we  would  get  them  all  very  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  not  a  newspaper  a  periodical  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  It  is  not  so  construed. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  so  understand  them. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  I  understand  that  this  would  just  be  a 
transfer  from  other  accounts  to  this  one,  or  that  it  would  increase  the 
appropriation  ?     It  involves,  you  say,  $5,000. 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  have  not  increased  the  appropriation  "Pay, 
miscellaneous"  at  all,  and  the  amount  being  divided  up  into  about 
21  different  appropriations  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  locate  them,  but 
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that  would  take  them  out  of  that  hereafter  and  put  them  all  under 
one  apMopriation. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  vou  say  that  it  would  decrease  the  amount  t 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  think  it  would  decrease  the  cost  very  mate- 
ridlv. 

The  C?HAiRMAN.  In  the  last  line  you  strike  out  the  word  "in"  and 
insert  the  word  "including"  just  preceding  the  word  "maintenance." 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  word  "in  appearing  in  this  clause  is  evidently 
an  error,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  "including, ' '  and  has  been  so  construed 
by  the  department  and  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  suggested  that  this  verbal  correction  be 
made. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Then  you  insert  the  new  language  on  the  follow- 
ing page,  10,  first  line,  and  in  reimbursement  of  civil  officers  or 
empiovees  of  the  Government  for  their  services  and  expenses  incident 
to  sucn  special  instruction  in  addition  to  their  regular  compensa- 
tion.*' Why  do  you  want  to  pay  for  services  in  addition  to  regular 
compensation  ? 

Aamiral  Cowie.  It  is  not  hard  to  explain  that,  and  I  think  you 
have  a  letter  from  the  department  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  any  letter. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Throughout  the  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment there  are  a  large  number  of  experts  and  well-known  authori- 
ties on  scientific  and  special  subjects  whose  services  could  be  em-^ 
ployed  to  great  advantage  in  lecturing  or  conducting  certain  appro- 
priate parts  of  post-graduate  courses  for  officers  of  the  Navy,  if^such 
employment,  with  compensation,  were  authorized  by  law. 

There  were  some  payments  made  at  the  academy  to  some  people 
who  delivered  lectures  there,  but  in  a  decision  dated  March  20,  1911, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burton  McCullum,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  who 
took  leave  without  pay  in  order  to  lecture  before  the  School  of 
Marine  Engineering,  Naval  Academy,  at  the  special  request  of  the 
Xavy  Department,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  held  that  the 
payments  were  illegal  under  section  1765,  Revised  Statutes,  which 
reads: 

No  officer  in  any  branch  of  the  public  service,  or  any  other  person  whose  sahuy ,  pay, 
or  emoluments  are  fixed  by  law,  shall  receive  any  additional  pay,  extra  allowance,  or 
compensation,  in  any  form  whatever,  for  the  disbursement  of  public  money,  or  for 
any  other  service  or  duty  whatever,  unless  the  same  is  authonzed  by  law,  and  the 
appropriation  therefor  explicitly  states  that  it  is  for  such  additional  pay,  extra  allow- 
ance, or  compensation. 

And  under  a  provision  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874  (18  Stat.,  109), 
which  reads: 

That  no  civil  officer  of  the  Government  shall  hereafter  receive  any  compensation 
or  pernuisites,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Treasury  or  property  of  the  United 
.^tates  beyond  his  salary  or  compensation  allowed  by  law:  Protnded,  That  this  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  employment  and  payment  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  district  attorneys  as  now  allowed  by  law  for  the  performance  of  services  not 
covered  hv  their  salaries  and  fees. 

This  broad  field  of  technical  knowledge,  which  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  in  the  training  and  further  development  of  naval 
officers,  is  thus  inaccessible  to  the  Navy  Department,  unless  given 
gratuitously,  which  would  be  an  arrangement  little  to  be  depended 
upon,  if  at  all. 
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It  would  seem  desirable,  therefore,  that  express  authority  of  law 
be  given  to  make  the  services  of  Government  scientists  and  specialists 
available,  so  that  on  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  heads  of  their  respective  departments,  they  may 
lecture  at  the  Naval  Academy  or  in  connection  with  post-graduate 
work  and  be  suitably  reimbursed  for  their  services  and  their  expenses 
while  so  engaged. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  these  people  got  leave  from  the  depart- 
ment without  pay  and  worked  on  these  lectures,  and  they  were 
paid  at  the  Naval  Academy,  but  the  amount  was  disallowed  and  the 
pay  officer  was  afterwards  checked;  and  this  is  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  department  to  have  the  services  of  these  specialists 
and  provide  for  payment. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  the  case  of  this  man  you  speak  of  from  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  if  I  understand,  he  got  no  compensation  whatever,  either 
from  the  Bureau  of  Standards  or  the  Navy  Department  ? 
'   Admiral  Co wiE.  None  whatever;  he  got  leave  without  pay. 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  took  leave  without  pay  in  order  to  give  the 
Navy  Department  the  benefit  of  knowledge,  expecting  to  be  com- 

Eensated,  and  yet  under  the  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
e  lost  not  only  the  pay  he  might  haye  had  from  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  but  from  the  department  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  He  lost  his  pay  and  his  work.  too.  He  had  to 
pay  all  expenses  and  lose  all  pay  during  the  perioa  he  was  absent. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Let  me  understand  that  now.  Take  one  of 
these  speciaUsts  without  a  compensation  fixed  by  law.  Is  it  pro- 
posed while  he  is  detailed  to  dehver  these  special  lectures  to  officers 
that  he  will  be  receiving  his  regular  compensation,  and  then  extra 
pay,  too,  at  the  same  time  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  This  work,  which  naturally  must  be  done  out  of 
office  hours,  is  done  by  him — that  is  the  idea,  to  rive  him  extra  com- 
pensation for  it,  and  practically  pay  the  cost  of  nis  work  on  the  lec- 
tures and  his  expenses  to  and  from  the  place  where  he  deUvers  them. 
Of  course  it  puts  him  to  just  that  much  additional  expense. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  It  is  not  the  idea  that  he  shall  cease  to  perform 
the  duties  for  which  he  has  a  regular  compensation? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Witherspoox.  He  will  still  get  that  salary  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  These  lectures,  of  course,  must  be  gotten  up  out 
of  oflice  hours,  and  the  work  performed  in  that  way;  out  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  department 

Mr.  Tribble.  As  I  understand  it,  you  do  not  propose  to  pay  his 
expenses,  but  propose  to  pay  the  additional  sum  for  it  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Such  sum  as  the  department  may  decide  upon  for 
his  work  on  the  lecture  and  his  actual  expenses. 

Mr.  Tribble.  Are  not  these  officers  sufliciently  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  what  they  do  ?  If  not,  we  could  be  asked  to  pay  them  more 
for  their  services. 

Admiral  CowlE.  These  are  not  officers  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Tribble.  It  don't  make  any  difference  what  department  they 
are  in,  if  they  are  paid  salaries  by  the  United  States  Government, 
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their  services  should  beloBg  to  the  Gkrvenunent,  and  anything  thej 
know  in  the  interest  of  the  Navy  and  the  advancement  of  the  Navj,  it 
teems  to  me  they  ou^t  to  be  willing  to  impart  it  to  the  students. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  You  will  understand  this  illustration:  Where 
jon  take  a  Congressman  who  gets  $7,500  a  year  for  all  of  his  time, 
ihii  would  be  one  case;  but  suppose  they  employ  one  of  these  in- 
structors for  two  hours  a  day  and  nx  a  compensation  that  would  com- 
pensate him  for  that  much  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Tbibble.  If  he  is  not  a  naval  officer,  that  is  all  right. 

The  Chatbman.  These  are  not  naval  officers,  and  it  is  experts  in  the 
other  departments  who  perform  their  full  time  in  the  department 
in  which  they  are  employed,  but  any  additional  time,  extra  time  out 
of  their  r^ular  hours,  will  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  these 
lectures. 

Admiral  Cowie."  To  the  work  on  these  lectures. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  is  the  same  as  last  year  in  the 
total.    What  unexpended  balance,  if  any,  did  you  have  on  that  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  It  was  overobligated  $18,897.08.  I  have  here  a 
oomparative  statement  of  the  different  items  included  in  this  from 
1909  to  1913: 


ComparaHve  tUUemtrU  of  appropriation  "Pay,  MiKellaneoiis,'*  for  1909^  1910^  1911, 

1912,  and  191S. 

[Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Dec.  1,  1913.] 


Subhead. 


ADMont  appropriated 

l>«ftcioicy  appropriation 

Gain  on  bill!:  of  exchange,  interest,  and 
sondry  credits 


Total    of    appropriatioss    and 
credits 


A  Commission  and  interest 

B.  Transportation  of  funds 

C.  Kxchange 

D.  Milmge  and  traveling  expenses  of 

officers 

E.  Traveling  expenses  of  civilian  em- 

ployees  

r.  Travel  ing  expenses  of  female  nurses. 

6.  Rent  of  buildings  and  offices  not  in 
navy  3rards 

H.  Tlxpensfs  of  courts-martial,  prisons 
and  prisoners,  courts  of  inquiry, 
etc 

I-  Expenses  of  purchasing  pay  offices. 

^  Newspapers  and  advertising 

K.Careoflitn:arie6 

L.  Relief  of  vessels  in  distress 

M.  Quarantine  expenses 

^-  HeTH>rt<«  and  professional  investiga- 
tions  

0.  fort  of  sp«K;ial  instruction 

P.  Maintenance  of  naval  attach^  and 
information  from  abroad 

Q.  Ice  for  the  Navy  Department  and 
its  bureaus 

R-  Postage,  telephone  rentals,  tele- 
grams, and  cablegrams 

&  Necessary  and  incidental  expenses.. 

JUbor 

C.  Material  from  the  naval  tupnly 
aoooant  (or  naval  supply  fund). . . 


1009 


$723,000.60 
49,657.94 

5,569.26 


778,227.20 


13,626.34 

4.218.55 

33,943.02 

296.511.87 

31,441.33 


2,884.76 


52,756.32 

107,329.20 

820.42 

1,080.80 


133.50 
5,703.45 

17,952.78 

11,150.06 

87,246.67 

24,516.04 

5,358.01 

19,682.08 


1910 


$868,550.00 
140,000.00 

4. 127.58 


$868,550.00 
40,000.00 

9,995.69 


1,012,677.58 


2,920.87 

5.106.28 

42, 40S.  79 

351,677.91 

38,217.61 
467.26 

4,084.63 


51,384.15 

20,364.96 

4,7G0.50 


4.933.02 
375. 73 

5,048.05 
6,654.46 

17,853.96 

18,210.14 

84,764.04 

12,747.03 

246,504.68 

33,607.24 


1911 


918,545.09 


5,225.67 

4,004.81 

21,627.07 

328,415.80 

39. 132. 44 
2,108.37 

13,838.04 


51,876.86 

13,919.72 

4,987.54 

10.80 

50.00 

145.24 

2,151.65 
6,226.93 

20,744.69 

11,228.40 

71,274.01 

14,035.86 

235,476.56 

37,498.36 


1912 


$1,000,000.00 
103,241.78 

5,040.61 


1.108,282.39 


4,708.34 

4,666.21 

164,215.59 

328,590.68 

34,795.35 

2,856.46 

17,665.80 


62,146.30 

11,932.58 

4,743.19 


353.74 


153.40 
9,646.23 

19,603.99 

2,210.56 

81,759.11 

12,988.72 

264,711.48 

54,018.81 


1913 


$1,000,000.00 


6,725.22 


1,006,725.22 


3,634.06 

5,407.76 

23,858.47 

301,898.77 

34,289.75 
5,104.23 

19,983.84 


99,531.13 

6,922.09 

4,404.80 

593.97 

100.00 


130.00 
16,491.85 

26,539.59 

3.050.00 

87,024.40 

13,816.98 

259.854.99 

63,933.67 
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Comparative  itaUment  of  appropriation  "Pav,  Miscellaneoui,**  for  1909 ,  1910,  1911, 

191t,  and  191S—(}ontijmed, 


Subhead. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1013 

V.  MiaceUaneoustraiiafeis;  clothing  for 

oourt-martial  prisoiifln,  etc 

Expenditures  not  divided  by  sub- 
heads  

$61,473.08 
10,396.42 

180,483.88 
23,778.50 

131,848.0 
2,718.25 

883,609.31 
5,207.78 

880, 288. 69 

Unliquidated  requisitions  and  oon- 
traots 

8»M6.71 
9,867.72 

Traveling  expenses  of  midshipmen, 
fourth  class,  bom  home  to  Naval 
Academy... ......  ........  a.  x. 

Total  expenditures. 

778,227.20 

1,012,353.78 

918,645.60 

1,120,673.63 

1,026,622.80 

Balance,  1909 EztiaiiBtad. 

Balance,  1910 : 8313.80 

Balance,  1911 Exhrastad. 

Balance,  1912,  overobligated 813,8BL9I 

Balance,  1913,  overobligated 18^807.08 

Analysis  of  amount  shown  under  unliquidated  contracts  and  requisitions: 

D.  Mileage  of  ofBcers,  etc 12; 910.81 


E.  Traveling  expenses  of  civilian  employees. 

F.  Traveling  expenses  of  female  nurses 

H.  Expensesof  boards,  courts,  prisoners,  etc. 

I.  Expenses  of  purchasing  pay  offices 

K.  Care  of  libraries 

O.  Cost  of  special  Instruction 

R.  Postage,  telephone  rentals,  telegrams,  etc, 
8.  Necessary  and  incidental  expenses 


l,886w]0 

675.40 

2,021.90 

3.00 

75.36 

376.83 

687.64 

7a  93 


Total. 


AniJysis  of  material  drawn  from  naval  supply  account,  subhead  U: 


uysi 
Ice 


Navy  pay  offices 

Prisons 

Commandant's  offices,  labor  and  other  boards. 


8,966.71 


1,201.71 

2,367.87 

34,703.36 

34,07LM 


In  addition  to  the  $1,000,000  that  was  appropriated  last  year,  we 
gained  from  exchange  the  amount  of  $6,725.22,  which  made  a  total 
of  $1,006,725.22.  The  expenses  have  gone  down  imder  exchange, 
which  was  very  large  in  1912 — $164,215.59,  but  came  down  last  year 
to  $23,858.47,  and  deducting  that  $6,000  which  we  gained  would 
leave  practically  $17,000,  which  is  verjr  reasonable. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  ''Exchange,"  what  is  that? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Exchange  on  bills  sold  in  foreign  coimtries,  for 
Mexican  dollars  and  other  foreign  moneys  for  maintenance  of  ships 
and  pavments  to  officers  and  crew  in  the  currency  of  the  country 
where  tney  are  serving. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  that  gain  of  $6,000  and  something) 

Admiral  Cowie.  We  gained  $6,000;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  nearly  $18,000  overobligated? 

Admiral  Cowie.  $18,897.08. 

''Pay,  miscellaneous,"  has  these  different  items;  we  \^t11  start  right 
in:  Commission  and  interest,  $3,500;  transportation  of  funds,  $4,500; 
exchange,  $25,000;  mileage  to  officers  while  travehng  under  orders  in 
the  United  States,  $240,000.     I  have  everything  itemized. 
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JktaOed  ettmaU/or  '^Pag,  mtkeUbnaoia,  1915  **  (projxmd). 

YfM  cammifisioiifl  and  intereet 13, 60(^ 

Tor  traiuportation  of  fands 4y60(^ 

fk  exchange 26, 000 

fcmOeaee  to  officenwhOe  traveling  under  ocdera  in  the  United  States 240,000 

Ik  actual  personal  expenses  of  cheers  while  traveling  abroad  under  orders 
ad  in  the  United  States  under  arden  involving  repeated  travel,  or  wkiU 

mi  Aore  patrol  duty 70,000 

Ik  traveling  expenses  of  civilian  employees 35,000 

Ik  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  oi  nudshi|Haen  while  proceed- 
ing from  their  homes  to  the  Naiml  Academy  for  examination  and  appoint- 
ment as  midshipmen 10, 000 

Ar  actual  traveling  expenses  of  femalenurses <(,000 

Ik  rent  of  buildi^s  and  offices  not  in  naw  yards,  including  the  rental  of 

iMuldings  and  oflSces  in  the  District  of  C!oiumbia 15, 000 

Sipenses  of  courts-martial,  prisoners,  and  |>ri8ons,  and  courts  of  inquiry, 
boirds  of  ini^>ection,  ftyMwiwtng  boards  with  clerim  and  witnesses  fees. 
Hid  traveling  expenses  and  costs  oi  stationery  and  recording  and  labor 
iar  offices  of  commandants  and  labor  and  stationery  for  lab^  boards  at 

navy  yards  and  stations 350,000 

MqinuhooU 250 

menses  of  purchasing  paymasters'  offices  at  the  various  cities,  including 

cMd,  furniture,  fuel,  stationery,  and  incidental  expenses 116, 500 

AR  newBpa|>erB  amd  wnodmUfor  tkt  naval  $erviee 5, 000 

AD  advertising  for  tlie  Navy  Department  and  its  bureaus  (except  adver- 

tiopg  for  recruits  for  the  Bureau  of  Navigation) 4, 000 

Oapyinc 250 

(■•  of  ubrarv,  includiitt  the  purchaae  of  booloB,  photographs,  prints,  manu- 

loipts^  ana  periodicals 000 

Famaj^  and  tolls 100 

OnuiusBions,  warrants,  diplomas,  and  discharges 100 

Stports 100 

Ooitsof  suits 100 

RdiBf  of  vessels  in  distress 100 

Becovery  of  valuables  from  shipwrecks 100 

Qoaruitme  expenses 100 

Frolenional  investigation 50 

Gort  of  special  instruction  at  home  and  abroad,  ineltuHng  reimbur$emerU  of 
cml  offieeri  or  emplovus  of  the  Government  for  their  ierviees  and  expenses 
incident  to  such  special  xTistruetion  in  addition  to  their  regular  compensation.        16, 000 
ICainteDance  of  students  and  attach^  abroad,  information  from  abroad, 

and  the  collection  and  classification  thereof 25, 000 

All  charges  pertaining  to  the  Navy  Department  and  its  bureaus  for  ice  for 

the  cooling  of  drinking  water  on  shore  (except  at  naval  hospitals) 4, 000 

Telephone  rentals  and  tolls 15, 000 

Telegruns,  aiblegrams,  and  postage,  foriegn  and  domestic,  and  post-office 

box  rentals 50,000 

Other  necessary  and  incidental  expenses 3, 650 

In  all,  for  ''Pay,  miscellaneous, "  $1,000,000:  and  the  monev  herein 
specifically  impropriated  for  "Pay,  miscellaneous,"  shall  be  dis- 
bursed and  accounted  for  in  accordance  with  existing  law  as 
"Pay,  miscellaneous,"  and  for  that  purpose  shall  constitute  one 
fun/.. ...\T. 1,000,000 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  put  that  into  your  hearings. 

Admiral  Cowie.  That  brings  out  the  $1,000,000;  but  we  must  have 
a  clause  there,  so  it  can  be  used  in  anv  way;  but  I  want  to  let  the  com- 
nrittee  see  just  what  items  these  ditferent  amounts  cover. 

TTie  Chairmak.  I  will  say  to  the  conunitt^e  that  I  requested  the 
clerk  to  notify  the  chiefs  of  the  different  bureaus  to  submit  item- 
ised statements  so  we  could  have  them,  and  get  them  correctly  in 
the  bin,  so  it  would  appear  how  much  for  item,  and  then  we  could 
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put  the  general  clause  in  just  as  we  have  in  tiie  Marine  C!orps  and 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  then  you  can  see  how  much  is 
reauired  for  these  different  items. 

Mr.  WriHERSPOON.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not  that  necessHate 
this:  Changing  the  amounts  in  all  of  their  paragraphs  where  these 
are  includ^,  if  you  are  going  to  do  it  that  way? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  have  that  all  arranged,  where  they  are  to  ooime. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  him  to  take  tnat  up. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  that  it  is  your  idea  to  incorporate 
these  items  in  the  bill  itself.  For  instance,  on  page  8,  we  have  com- 
missions and  interest,  so  much  money;  and  transportation  of  funds, 
«o  much  money. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  we  would  put  that  in  the  hill 
and  let  the  House  see  what  these  different  items  are,  and  then  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  incorporate  the  language  that  we  have  here  as 
to  two  or  three  bureaus,  tne  Marine  Corps  and  the  Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Air.  Roberts.  That  may  be  aU  discussed  later,  but  it  seems  to  me 
rather  involved  to  do  that* 

The  Chairman.  We  will  discuss  that,  but  I  wanted  to  get  those 
specific  items  in  the  record,  so  we  can  see;  that  is  the  idea. 

Admiral  Cowie.  In  the  event  each  amount  ^oes  in  the  bill,  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  clause  providing  the  total  shall  be 
regarded  as  one  appropriation  and  so  treated  in  expenditures  and 
accounts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  that  is  going  to  make  us  trouble. 

Admiral  Cowie.  At  any  rate,  we  will  have  it  in  shape  so  that  Mr. 
Padgett  could  explain  on  the  floor  just  what  each  one  of  these 
amounts  are  for. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  wanted  to  get,  and  the  question 
as  to  how  to  incorporate  it,  we  can  take  up  when  we  come  to  frame 
it.  That  same  method  is  pursued  with  reference  to  the  Marine  Corps 
and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  this  last  year  we  incor- 
porated it  in  the  quartermaster's  department  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  Pay  Department. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  need  that  full  amount,  then  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  We  need  that  full  amount,  and  I  am  very  skep- 
tical as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  not  be  some  deficiency  in  that. 

I  have  p^o^^dod,  Mr.  Padgett 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  in  regard  to  an- 
other matter  over  there,  under  ''Pay,  miscellaneous. ''  It  is  imder 
miscellaneous,  transportation  of  funds — that  is,  a  method  of  exchange, 
etc.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  pay  of  the  Navy,  which  is  under  tne 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  allowing  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  to  submit  estimates  for  the  pay  of  the  Navy, 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  estimates  for  the  pay  of  the  Army  are  sub- 
mitted by  the  Paymaster  General,  and  for  the  Marine  Corps  by  the 
paymaster  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  I  think  that  properly  tne  pay  of 
the  Navy  should  be  estimated  for  by  and  come  under  the  Bureau  of 
SuppUes  and  Accounts,  because  the}''  have  all  the  returns  and  ao 
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• 

Q0uitt»  Dertainin^to  it.  While  I  do  not  wish  m  any  way  to  r^ect  or 
cnereaai  on  the  Bureau  of  Narigatiim,  they  natto^ally  must 

The  Chatrman^  Let  me  say  for  ^ou,  that  Admiral  Blue  expresses 
Ihe  same  opinion.  He  says  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be  done  1^  tihe 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Admiral  Cowib.  Admiral  Blue  takes  a  sensible  view  of  such  thums» 
I  tfaioLk  undoitbtedlf  it  is  the  best  thin^  that  could  be  done,  and,  by 
request  of  the  chamnan  of  this  committee  in  anticipation  of  some 
question  coming  up  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  the  Navy,  I  hare  mado 
Wq  an  analysis  oi  the  wnole  thin^ — the  shore  stations,  the  amount 
(Upended  foa:  actire  officers,  retked  officers,  and  nurses,  divided  it  up 
ia  ewegtj  way,  so  that  the  committee  could  see  just  how  and  where-  tm 
MpeBDd&lure&are  nnde,  the  amounts  expended  by  navy  yards,  all  of  it^ 
i&  every  shape  the  committee  could  possibly  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  put  them  in  your  hearings  as  an 

Admiral  Co wiE.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  (See  Appendix 
A.>  I  also  give  a  detailed  estimate  for  appropriation  ''Pay  of  the 
Navy,  1915'*  (proposed): 

For  pay  of  oflicers  on  the  active  list,  including  imdthipmen $11, 098, 644 

Fbr  pay  of  the  Nurse  Corps 116, 580 

For  pay  of  petty  officen,  seamen,  landsmen,  and  apprentice  seamen, 
inuuding  men  in  the  engineers'  force  and  men  detailed  for  duty  with 
Naval  Militia,  and  for  tne  Fish  Commission,  48,000  men;  and  3,500 
apprentice  seamen  imder  training  at  training  stations  and  on  board 

tnmiiig  sfediM,  at  the  pay  prescrioed  by  law 23, 562, 440 

For  commutation  of  quarters  for  officers  on  shore  not  occupying  public 

quarters 500,000 

For  commutation  and  rent  of  quarters  for  members  of  the  Nurse  Corps. .  15, 120 

For  tdlowancesfar  heat  and  light  as  authorized  by  law 225, 000 

For  exim  pay  to  men  teenlisting  under 'honorable  dischaige'. 964;  812 

For  interest  on  depots  by  men 34^  569 

For  paymenU  to  benejicianes  of  deceased  officers  and  wien^ 75,  OOO 

Fbr  pay  of  officers  on  the  retired  list 3, 099, 433 

For  pay  of  enlisted  men  on  the  retired  list 359, 127 

In  all,  for  pay  of  the  Navy 40, 050, 724 

And  tke  money  herein  specifically  appropriated  for  pay  of  the  Navv  shall  be  dis- 
bursed and  accounted  for  m  accordance  with  existing  law  as  pay  of  the  Navy,  and 
lor  that  purpose  shall  constitute  one  fund:  Provided^  That  hereafter  the  words  *' offi- 
cers on  tne  active  list''  in  this  appropriation  shall  be  construed  to  include  *' officers 
on  waiting  orders;  clerks  to  paymasters  at  vards  and  stations;  general  storekeepers 
ashore  and  afloat,  and  receiving  ships  and  other  vessels;  two  clerks  to  general  inspec- 
tors of  the  Pay  Corps;  one  clerk  to  pay  officer  in  charge  of  deserters'  rolls;  not  exceed- 
ing ten  clerks  to  accounting  officers  at  yards  and  stations;  dental  suigeon  at  Naval 
Academy; /orfy  welfare  secretaries,  twenty  at  ft^OOO  each  and  twenty  at  ft, 500  each, 
who,  unier  the  general  direction  of  the  chaplains,  shall  be  the  leaders  in  the  religious^ 
moral,  and  athletic  welfare  of  the  ships  to  whidi  they  may  be  assigned;  and  as  many 
machinists  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  to  appoint,  not 
to  exceed  twenty  in  any  one  year  " :  Provided  further.  That  hereafter  the  words  "com- 
mutation of  Quarters  for  officers  on  shore  not  occupying  public  quarters  "  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  such  commutation  for  boatswams,  gunners,  carpenters,  sailmakers, 
machinists,  pharmacdsts,  paymasters*  clerks,  and  mates,  naval  constructors,  assistant 
naval  constructors,  and  retired  officers  employed  on  active  duty  as  authorized  by 
law;  and  hire  of  quarters  for  officers  serving  with  troops  where  there  are  no  public 
quarters  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  where  there  are  not  sufficient  quarters 
poBBSBsed  by  the  United  States  to  accommodate  them^  or  commutation  of  quarters' 
BoC  to  exceed  the  amount  which  an  officer  would  recerve  were  he  not  serving  with 
troops." 
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The  Chairman.  I  notice  there  are  scattered  around  in  several 
places  through  the  bill,  under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  question 
of  transportation  of  officers,  of  enUsted  men,  under  different  items  and 
things  of  that  kind.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  embrace  that  under 
one  paragraph  ? 

Admiral  Uowie.  I  have  gone  through  the  Navy  bill  and  picked  out 
all  transportation  of  persons,  funds,  materials,  and  everythmg  of  that 
nature  and  have  prepared  it  and  brought  it  here,  so  as  to  give  you 
everything  for  transportation,  funds,  materials,  expressage,  etc. 

Hie  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  put  that  in  your  hear- 
ings, and  also  put  in  a  clause,  as  I  suggested,  that  would  cover  the 
consolidation  of  transportation  instead  of  having  transportation  scatr* 
tered  around  through  a  number  of  paragraphs,  consolidate  it  so  that 
we  can  have  it  all  imder  one  head  of  transportation,  and  then  we  can 
have  better  control  of  it. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  my  idea  that  there  should  be  but  one 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  ask  the  Admiral  if  his  analysis  shows  how 
much  each  of  the  other  appropriations  should  be  reauced  and  how 
much  the  particular  paragraph  should  be  increased  by  this? 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  nave  that  made  up  here,  giving  the  transporta- 
tion and  where  it  is  taken  from,  and  the  appropriations  that  should 
be  reduced  and  the  amounts,  and  then,  also,  the  total  amoimt  of  trans- 
portation, both  of  materials,  fimds,  and  personnel. 

The  Cblairman.  That  is  what  we  wank  We  want  to  get  it  down  so 
that  we  will  have  some  idea  what  we  are  appropriating  for. 

Admiral  Cowie.  A  number  of  years  ago,  you  will  remember,  we  had 
freight  and  transportation  imder  every  bureau  of  the  Navy.  That 
was  taken  up  and  put  in  one  appropriation,  under  '^SuppUes  and 
Accounts,"  and  it  has  been  workmg  very  satisfactorily. 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  statement  I'll  prepare  will  show  what  is 
desired. 

(The  statement  referred  to  13  as  follows:) 

Detailed  esHmaU  for  appropriation  *^  Transportation  of  persons^  1915**  (proposed). 

For  mileaee  to  officera  while  traveling  under  orders  in  the  United  States .  $240, 000 

For  actual  personal  expenses  of  officera  while  traveling  abroad  under 
ordera,  and  in  the  United  States  under  ordera  involving  repeated 
travel,  or  with  traveling  recruiting  parties,  and  while  on  shore  on 
patrol  duty 73,000 

For  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  midshipmen  while  pro- 
ceeding from  their  homes  to  the  Naval  Academy  for  examination  and 
appointment  as  midshipmen 10, 000 

For  actual  traveling  expenses  of  female  nurses 6, 000 

For  travel  allowance  of  enlisted  men  discharged  on  account  of  expiration 
of  enlistment. 460, 000 

For  transportation  of  enlisted  men  and  apprentice  seamen  at  home  and 
abroad ,  with  subsistence  and  transfera  en  route,  or  cash  in  lieu  thereof .  380, 000 

For  transportation  of  indigent  and  destitute  beneficiaries  to  the  Naval 
Home,  and  of  sick  and  insane  enlisted  men,  apprentice  seamen,  and 
beneficiaries,  their  attendants,  and  necessary  su  wistence  and  transfen 
for  both,  or  cash  in  lieu  thereof,  to  or  from  hospitids,  and  transfer  of 
lepen  from  Guam  to  the  island  of  Culion,  in  the  Philippines 10, 000 

For  apprehension  and  delivery  of  desertera  and  stragglera 10, 000 
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For  traveling  expenfles  of  prisonaB,  their  goaidB,  and  civilian  witneases .  $15, 000 

For  expenses  of  transportation  to  their  homes  of  the  remains  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  who  die  or  are  killed 
in  action  ashore  or  afloat,  and  of  civilian  employees  who  die  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 15, 000 

For  transportation  of  recruits  for  the  naval  or  the  na\^  auxUiary  service 
before  enlistment  or  after  rejection 22, 000 

For  traveling  expenses  of  civilian  employees 35, 000 

In  all,  for  transportation  of  persons,  $1,266,000;  and  the  money 
herein  specifically  appropriated  for  traniBportation  of  persons 
shall  be  disbursed  and  accounted  for  m  accordance  with 
existing  law  as  transportation  of  persons,  and  for  that  purpose 
shall  constitute  one  nind 1,266,000 

This  estimate  is  made  up  as  follows: 

From  pay,  miscellaneous 376,000 

From  recruiting,  navigation 20, 000 

From  transportation,  navigation 850, 000 

From  maintenance,  naval  auxiliary 5, 000 

From  bringing  home  remains,  M.  and  8 15,000 

1, 266, 000 
Pay  op  the  Navy. 

Detailed  eHimaUfor  appropriation  **Pay  of  the  Navy,  1915,**  {proposed). 

For  pay  of  officers  on  the  active  list,  including  midshipmen $11, 098, 644 

For  pay  of  the  Nurse  Corps 116, 680 

For  pay  of  petty  officers,  seamen,  landsmen,  and  apprentice  seamen,  in- 
cludmg  men  in  the  engineers'  force  and  men  detailed  for  dutv  with 
Naval  Militia,  and  for  the  Fish  Commission,  48,000  men;  ana  3,500 
apj^rentice  seamen  under  training  at  training  stations  and  on  board 

traming  ships  at  the  pay  prescribed  by  law 23, 562, 440 

For  conmiutation  of  quarters  for  officers  on  shore  not  occupying  public 

quarters 500, 000 

For  conmiutation  and  rent  of  quarters  for  members  of  the  Nurse  Corps. .  15, 120 

For  allotcances/or  heat  and  light  as  authorized  by  law 225, 000 

For  extra  pay  to  men  reenlisting  under  honorable  discharge 964, 812 

For  interest  on  deposits  by  men 34, 568 

For  payments  to  heruficiaTxes  of  deceased  officers  andmen 75, 000 

For  pay  of  officers  on  the  retired  list 3, 099, 433 

For  pay  of  enlisted  men  on  the  retired  list 359, 127 

In  all,  for  pay  of  the  Navy 40, 050, 724 

And  the  money  herein  specifically  appropriated  for  pay  of  the  Navy  shall  be  dis- 
bursed and  accounted  for  in  accordance  with  existing  law  as  pay  of  the  Navy,  and  for 
that  purpose  shall  constitute  one  fund:  Provided,  That  hereafter  the  words  "officers 
on  the  active  list''  in  this  appropriation  shall  be  construed  to  include  "officers  on 
waiting  orders;  clerks  to  pavinasters  at  yards  and  stations;  general  storekeepers  ashore 
and  afloat,  and  receiving  snips  and  other  vessels;  two  clerks  to  general  inspectors  of 
the  Pay  Corps;  one  clerk  to  pay  officer  in  charge  of  deserters*  rolls;  not  exceeding  ten 
clerks  to  accounting  officers  at  yards  and  stations;  dental  suigeon  at  Naval  Academy; 
forty  welfare  secretaries,  twenty  at  $2^000  each  and  twenty  at  $2,500  each,  who, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  chaplains,  shall  be  the  leaders  in  the  religious, 
moral,  and  athletic  welfare  of  the  ships  to  which  they  may  be  assigned ;  and  as  many 
machinists  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  to  appoint,  not  to 
exceed  twenty  in  any  one  year  r '  Provided  further,  That  hereafter  the  words  *  *  commuta- 
tion of  quarters  for  officers  on  shore  not  occupying  public  quarters  "  shall  be  construed 
to  Include  such  commutation  for  boatswains,  gunners,  carpenters,  sailmakers,  machin- 
ists, pharmadsts,  paymasters*  clerks,  and  mates,  naval  constructors,  assistant  naval 
constructors,  and  retired  officers  employed  on  active  duty  as  authorized  by  law;  and 
hire  of  quarters  for  officers  serving  with  troops  where  tnere  are  no  public  quarters 
belouRing  to  the  Government,  and  where  there  are  not  sufficient  quarters  possessed  by 
the  Imited  States  to  accommodate  them,  or  commutation  of  quarters  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  which  an  officer  would  receive  were  he  not  serving  with  troops. 
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ConsolidaUd  apprvphaiians^  baud  an  prumi  appropnaHmuu 

MAINTBNANCB,  BUBBAU  OF  SUFTUBS  AND  AOOOUNT0* 

Subsifltence: 

For  subsistence  of  officers,  seamen,  and  marines $6^  2M^  77T>.00 

For  commuted  rations  for  seamen  and  marines,  which  commuted 
rations  may  hereafter  be  paid  to  caterers  of  messes,  in  case  of 
death  or  desertion,  upon  orders  of  the  commanding  officers,  and 
for  officers  on  sea  du  ty  entitled  thereto  by  law^  and  midshipmen .        800, 000. 00 

For  -commuted  rations  stopped  on  account  of  sick  in  hospital  and 
hereafter  credited  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  ration  to  tlie  naval 
hospital  fund 225,000.00 

For  subsistence  of  officers  and  men  unavoidably  detained  or  absent 
from  vessels  to  which  attached  under  orders  (during  which  time 
subsistence  rations  to  be  stopped  hereafter  on  board  ship  and  no 
credit  for  commutation  therefor  to  be  given) 300;  000;  00 

For  subsistence  of  female  nurses. 26, 000. 0# 

For  subsistence  of  Nav^r  and  Marine  Corps  general  courts-martial 
prisoners  undergoing  imprisonment  with  sentences  of  dishonor- 
able discharge  from  the  service  at  the  expiration  of  such  confine- 
ment: Provided,  That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
authorized  to  commute  rations  of  such  general  coiu*ts-martial 
prisoners  in  such  amounts  as  seem  to  him  proper,  but  which  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  30  cents  per  diem  for  each  ration  so  commuted .         06, 177. 50 

For  the  purchase  of  Unitea  States  Army  emergency  rations  as 
required 12,000.00 

In  all,  for  subsistence  of  the  Navy 7, 713)  054.50 

Miscellaneous: 

For  fuel,  books  and  blanks,  stationery,  interior  fittings  for  general 
storehouses,  pay  offices,  and  accounting  offices  in  navy  yards. . .        100, 000. 00 

For  coffee  mills  and  repairs  Uiereto 300. 00 

For  expenses  of  naval  clothing  factories  and  machinery  for  same.         61, 487. 25 

For  modernizing  laboratory  equipment  and  bringing  same  up  to 
date 2,700.00 

For  tolls,  ferriages,  yeoman's  stores,  safes,  newspapers,  and  other 
incidental  expenses 47, 000. 00 

For  labor  in  ^neral  storehouses,  paymasters'  offices,  and  accoun- 
ing  offices  m  navy  yards  and  naval  stations,  including  naval 
stations  maintained  in  island  possessions  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States,  and  expenses  in  handling  stores  purchased 
and  manufactured  under  general  account  of  aavances:  Provided^ 
That  the  sum  to  be  paid  out  of  this  appropriation,  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  chemists  and  for  clerir 
cal,  inspection,  and  messenger  service  in  the  general  storehouses, 
paymasters*  offices,  and  accounting  offices  of  the  navy  yards  and 
naval  stations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  shall  not 
excee<l  $598,000 1,418,000.00 

For  reimbursement  to  appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  cost  of  inspection  of  meats  and  meat  food  products  for 
the  Navy  Department 20, 000. 00 

In  all,  for  miscellaneous 1, 649, 487. 25 

Freight: 

For  all  freight  and  express  charges  pertaining  to  the  Navv  Depart- 
ment and  its  bureaus,  except  transportation  of  coal  for  the 
Bureau  of  Equipment 525, 000. 00 

Total 9, 888, 441. 75 

In  all,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  |9,888,441.75» 
and  the  money  herein  specifically  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  ol  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  shall  be  (Hsbursed  and  accoimted  for  in  accordance  with 
existing  law  as  Maintenance,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  and  for  that  purpoie 
shall  constitute  one  fund. 
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OnuoUdated  appropriationa,  hand  on  preseTd  appropritUions  with  Burmu  of  Equipment 

obolithM, 

MAINTENANCE,  BUREAU  OF  8UPFLIS8  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

SubsiBtence: 

For  subflicitenre  of  officers,  seamen,  and  marines |6, 254, 777. 00 

For  commuted  rations  for  seamen  and  marines,  which  commuted 
rations  may  hereafter  be  paid  to  caterers  of  messes,  in  case  of 
death  or  desertion,  upon  orders  of  the  commanding  officers,  and 
for  officers  on  sea  duty  entitled  thereto  by  law^  and  midshipmen .        800, 000. 00 

For  commuted  rations  stopped  on  account  of  sick  in  hospital  and 
hereafter  credited  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  ration  to  the  naval 
hospital  fund 225,000.00  . 

For  subsistence  of  officers  and  men  unavoidably  detained  or  absent 
from  vessels  to  which  attached  under  orders  (during  which  time 
subsistence  rations  to  be  stopped  hereafter  on  board  ship  and  no 
credit  for  commutation  therefor  to  be  given 800, 000. 00 

For  subsistence  of  female  nurses 26, 000. 00 

For  subsistence  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  general  courts-xnartial 
prisoners  undergoing  imprisonment  with  sentences  of  dishon- 
orable discharge  from  the  service  at  the  expiration  of  such  con- 
finement: Provided f  That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  authorized  to  commute  rations  of  such  general  courts-martial 
prisoners  in  such  amounts  as  seem  to  him  proper,  but  which 
shall  in  no  caae  exceed  30  cents  per  diem  for  each  ration  so 
commuted 96, 177. 50 

For  the  purchase  of  United  States  Army  emergency  rations  as 
required 12, 000. 00 

In  all,  for  subsistence  of  the  Navy 7, 713, 954. 60 

Miscellaneous: 

For  fuel,  books  and  blanks,  stationery,  interior  fittings  for  gen- 
eral storehouses,  pay  offices,  and  accounting  offices  in  navy 

yards 100,000.00 

For  stationery  for  conmianding  and  navigating  officers  of  ships, 
for  chaplains  on  shore  and  afloat,  and  for  the  use  of  courts-martial 

on  board  ship 30, 000.00 

For  purchase,  repair,  and  exchange  of  typewriters  for  ships 15, 000. 00 

For  removal  and  transportation  of  ashes  nom  ships  of  war 12, 500. 00 

For  packing  boxes  and  materials 2, 400. 00 

For  coffee  mills  and  repairs  thereto 300. 00 

For  expenses  of  naval  clothing  factory  and  machinery  for  the  same .         61, 487. 25 
For  modernizing  laboratory  equipment  and  bringing  the  same  up  to 

date 2,700.00 

For  the  purchase  of  articles  of  equipage  at  home  and  abroad  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  and  for 
the  payment  of  labor  in  equipping  vessels  therewith,  and  for 

the  manufacture  of  such  articles  in  the  several  navy  yards 90, 000. 00 

For  musical  instruments  and  music 18, 000. 00 

For  mess  outfits 100, 000.00 

For  soap  on  board  naval  vessels 44, 000. 00 

For  athletic  outfits 27,  500.00 

For  tolls,  ferriages,  yeomen's  stores,  safes,  newspapers,  and  other 

incidental  expenses 47, 000. 00 

For  labor  in  g^eneral  storehouses,  paymasters'  offices,  and  account- 
ing offices  in  navy  yards  and  naval  stations,  including  naval 
stations  maintained  in  island  possessions  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States,  and  expenses  in  handling  stores  pur- 
chased and  manufactured  under  "General  account  of  ad- 
vances": Provided,  That  the  sum  to  be  paid  out  of  this  appro- 
priation, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for 
chemists  and  for  clerical,  inspection,  and  messenger  service  in 
the  general  storehouses,  pavmasters'  offices,  and  accounting 
offices  of  the  navy  yards  and  naval  stations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1915,  shall  not  exceed  $043,000 1, 463, 000.00 
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iQ0ce1!tcQeou8-^^*oiitinued. 

And  for  reimbursement  to  appropriatioitt  of  the  Depntment  of 
Agriculture  of  cost  of  inspection  of  meats  and  mest  food  prod- 
ucts for  the  Navy  Department IB^fOOO.O^ 

In  all,  for  miflcellaneoufl 2;683,887.25- 

Goal  and  transportation: 

For  coal  and  other  fuel  for  steamers'  and  ships'  use,  inciafKiig  ex- 
penses of  transportation,  storage,  and  hauling  the  sani^ 4^  iM;  000. 00* 

For  maintenance  and  general  operation  of  machineiy  ef  nimil 
coaling  depots  and  coaling  plants 90;  000.  W 

For  water  for  all  purposes  on  board  naval  vessels,  and  ice  ler  ceol^ 
ing  of  drinking  water,  including  tiie  expenses  of  trnqp^rtatien 
and  storage  of  t>oth 110,000.00^ 

InaH,  for  coal  and  transportation 4,110,000.00 

Frei^t: 

For  all  freight  and  express  chaigee  pertaining  to  the  Ntnry  Depart- 
ment and  its  bureaus,  except  transportation  ef  (cou  for  the 
Bureau  of  Equipment]  fuel  for  ships 626^  000;  00* 

Total ^ 15v.072, 84L  76. 

Ih  all,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  AccountB,  |15>072^841.75». 
and  the  money  herein  specifically  appropriated  i(x  the  majntenance  ol  the  Bureau: 
'•£  Siipplies  and  Accounts  shall  be  disouroed  and  accounted  for  in  acceidaace  withi 
existiDg  law  as  **  Maintenance,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts^''  aad  for  thaA 
ilfliipose  shall  constitute  one  fund. 

ConMolidated  appropriations,  hand  on  present  appropriations;  also  tndmiinf  frtnuptiffto- 

(ton  of  persons  am  tiings. 

MAINTENAKCB,  BUREAU  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  ACCOUNTGk 

Subsistence: 

For  subsistence  of  officers,  seamen,  and  maiineB..... ^ • ,. .  •f6».2S4^777.0(^ 

For  commuted  rations  for  seamen  and  marines,  which  commuted 
rations  may  hereafter  be  paid  to  caterers  of  messes,  in  caae  ol 
death  or  deserticni.  upon  orders  of  the  commanding  omcers,  and 
lor  officers  on  sea  duty  entitled  thereto  by  law,  and  midshipmen.  800^  OOOl  OO 
For  commuted  rations  stopped  on  account  of  sick  in  hospital  and 
hereafter  credited  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  ration  to  the  naval 

hospital  fund ^ ., 22&»00()L0a 

For  subsistence  of  officers  and  men  unavoidably  detained  or  ab- 
sent from  vessels  to  which  attached  under  orders  (during  which 
time  subsistence  rations  to  be  stopped  hereafter  on  bowl  ship 

and  no  credit  for  commutation  therefor  to  be  given) 9QQ^00(XOD 

For  subsistence  of  female  nurses 2^  QOOL  OO 

For  subsistence  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  general  courta-martial 
prisoners  imdergoing  imprisonment  with  sentences  of  dishonor- 
able  discham  from  the  service  at  the  expiration  of  such  confine- 
ment: Provided,  That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ia 
authorized  to  commute  rations  ■  of  auch  jgeneral  courta-martial 
prisoners  in  such  amoimts  as  seem  to  him  proper,  but  which 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  30  cents  per  diem  for  each  ration  so  com- 
muted   06,177.50 


For  the  purchase  of  United  States  Army  emergency  satioDa.a0  ze- 
quiied. 02,000.00 


r  tne  purcJ 
luired. — 

In  aU,  for subriatence  ol  the  Navy 7« 713,054.50 


Miacellaneoua: 

For  fuel,  books,  and  blanks^eUtioneryr  interior  fitting!  lor  genenJ 

Btor^oines.  payoffices^  and  aoeountingoffioeainnavy  yacda...       100,000.00 

For 'c<0ee  nmls  and  repairs  thereto 300. 00 

For  expenses  of  naval  clothing  factory  and  machinery  for  same ^1, 487. 25 

For  modernizing  laboratory  equipment  and  bringing  same  up 'to 

date 2,70a00 


leouB-pCpiitinu^d. 


J  n  "-1  -  -Tn     » AT  'd  T.TTWr    • 


Veoman'B.  stores,  safes,  newspapers,  and  other 
,^  liftd. :.':'. . .  IK  i'n,  A: . . . . :. . . . : .  f:":. . . . . ;.'. : . . .       |47, 600. 00 

^fpt'Sb^^  ■*"    '  ■    "^ 

hig^dWea  fil^illaVy'^yiU'diB'dna  niavlfl  s^tions/ Including  naval 
stations  maintained  in  Island  possessions  under  iShe  control  of  the 
United  3tates,.and  expenses  in  handling  stores  purchased  and 
maiiUfEuitfiyed'tftiderglBneral  account  ofttdvaiicefl:  Provided,  That 
the  sum  to  be  paid  out  of  this  appropriation,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Seoiet^  of  the  Nayjr^for  chemists  and  for  clerical,  inspec- 
tion, ana  messed^^r  M^rVice*  In' the  general  storehouses,  pay- 
masters' offices,  and  accounting  offices  of  the  navy  yaras  and 
naval  stations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  shall  not 

exceed  $598,000: 1,418,000.00 

For  reimburscfmem  to  appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture tffc<^'bfihdpectiotf'df  meats  and  meat  fbod  products  for 
'theNay:^l>ep<itteeht..... 20,000.00 

.In  all,  for  miscellaneous 1, 649, 487. 26 

Tmisportation  of  persons:  . " 

For  mileage  to  officers  while  traveling  under  orders  in  the  United 
States....... 240,000.00 

For  actual  personal  expenses  of  offiicers  whUe  traveling  abroad        * 
under  orders^  and  in  the  United  States  under  orders  involving 
repeated^  travel,  or  with  traveling  recruiting  parties,  and  while 
on  shore  on  gatrol  duty. 73, 000. 00 

For  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  midshipmen  while 
proceeding  from  their  homes  to  the  rlfaval  Academy  for  examina- 
tion and  appointment  as  midshipmen 10, 000. 00 

For  actual  traveling  expenses  of  female  nurses 6, 000. 00 

For  travel  allowance  of  enlisted  men  discharged  on  account  of 
expiration  of  enlistment 450, 000  00 

For  transportation  of  enlisted  men  and  apprentice  seamen  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  subsistence  and  tranmers  en  route,  or  cash  in 
lieu  thereof.. . . .  1 1 1 ...  1 380, 000. 00 

For  transportation  of  indigent  and  destitute  beneficiaries  to  the 
N^yal:HomLe,  aiid  of  sicK'ahd  insane  enlisted  men,  apprentice 
seamen,  and  beneficiaries/  their  attendants,  and  necessary 
subsistence  and  transfers  for  both,  or  cash  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
or  from  hospitals,  and  transfer  of  lepers  from  Guam  tp  the  island 
of  Culion,  in  the  Philippines 10,000.00 

For  apprehension  and  deb  very  of  deserters  and  stra^lers 10, 000. 00 

For  traveling  expenses  of  prisoners,  their  guards,  andcivilian  wit- 
nesses  15,000. 00 

For  expenses  of  transportation  to  their  homes  of  the  remains  of 

offiicers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  who  die 

or  are  killed  in  action  ashore  or  afloat,  and  of  civilian  employees 

who  die  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. . . .         15, 000. 00 

-  For  transportation  of  recruits  for  the  naval  or  the  naval  auxiliary 

service  Defore  enlistment  or  after  rejection 22, 000. 00 

For  traveling  expenses  of  civilian  employees — 35, 000. 00 

In  all»  for  transportation  of  persons 1, 266, 000. 00 

,Fieirfit:  =•= 

For  all  freight  and  express  charges  pertaining  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  its  bureaus,  except  transportation  of  coal  for  the 

Bureau  of  E<]iuii»nent 525^  000. 00 

,  For  transportation  of  effects  of  deceased  officers  and  enlisted  men 

of  the  Navy 100.00 

For  trani^xyrtation  of  funds 4,400.00 

In  all,  for  freight.  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 529, 500. 00 

In  all,  for  tranq[K>rtation  of  persons,  funds,  and  materials 1, 795, 500. 00 

Totia 11, 158, 941. 76 
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In  all,  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  tll,158^9<1.76t 
and  the  money  herein  specifically  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Sureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  shall  be  cuBbursed  and  accounted  for  in  accordance  with 
existing  law  as  "Maintenance,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,"  and  for  that  pur- 
pose shall  constitute  one  fund. 

CoruolidaUd  appropriations,  with  Bureau  of  Equipment  abolished  and  including  (ran^ 

portation  of  persons. 

MAINTENANOB,   BUREAU  OF  SUPPUBS  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

Subsistence: 

For  subsistence  of  officers,  seamen,  and  marines f6, 254, 777. 00 

For  commuted  rations  for  seamen  and  marines,  which  commuted 
rations  may  hereafter  be  paid  to  caterers  of  messes,  in  case  of 
death  or  desertion,  upon  orders  of  the  commanding  officers,  and 
for  officers  on  sea  duty  entitled  thereto  by  law,  and  midshipmen.        800, 000. 00 

For  commuted  rations  stopped  on  accoimt  of  sick  in  hospital  and 
hereafter  credited  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  ration  to  the  naval 
hospital  fund 225,000.00 

For  subsistence  of  officers  and  men  unavoidably  detained  or  absent 
from  vessels  to  which  attached  under  orders  (durine  which  time 
Bijbsistence  rations  to  be  stopped  hereafter  on  board  ship  and  no 
credit  for  commutation  therefor  to  be  given) 300,000.00 

For  subsistence  of  female  nurses. 26, 000. 00 

For  subsistence  of  Nav^r  and  Marine  Corps  general  courts-martial 
prisoners  undergoing  imprisonment  with  sentences  of  dishonor- 
able dischar^  mm  the  service  at  the  expiration  of  such  confine- 
ment: Provided,  That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
authorized  to  commute  rations  of  such  ^neral  courts-martial 
prisoners  in  such  amoimts  as  seem  to  hmi  proper,  but  which 
shidl  in  no  case  exceed  30  cents  per  diem  for  each  ration  so 
commuted 96, 177. 60 

For  the  purchase  of  United  States  Army  emergency  rations  as 
required 12,000.00 

In  all,  for  subsistence  of  the  Navy 7, 713, 954. 60 

Miscellaneous: 

For  fuel,  books  and  blanks,  stationery,  interior  fittings  for  general 

storehouses,  pay  offices,  and  accounting  offices  in  navy  yards. .  100, 000. 00 
For  stationery  for  conmianding  and  navigating  officers  of  ships, 
for  chaplains  on  shore  and  afloat,  and  for  ihe  use  of  courts-martial 

on  board  ship 30, 000. 00 

For  purchase,  repair,  and  exchange  of  typewriters  for  ships 15, 000. 00 

For  removal  and  transportation  of  ashes  from  ships  of  war 12, 500. 00 

For  pa(>king  boxes  and  materials 2, 400. 00 

For  coffee  mills  and  repairs  thereto 300. 00 

For  expenses  of  naval  clothing  factory  and  machinery  for  the 

same 61, 487. 25 

For  mo<leniizing  laboratory  equipment  and  bringing  the  same  up 

to  date 2, 700.00 

For  the  purchase  of  articles  of  equipage  at  home  and  abroad  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  and 
for  the  payment  of  labor  in  e^uipt)ing  vessels  therewith,  and 

for  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  in  the  several  navy  yards. .  90, 000. 00 

For  musical  instruments  and  music 18, 000. 00 

For  mess  outfits 100, 000. 00 

For  soap  on  l)oard  naval  vessels 44, 000. 00 

For  athletic  outfits 27,500.00 

For  tolls,  ferriages,  yeomen's  stores,  safes,  newspapers,  and  other 

incidental  expenses 47, 000. 00 
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MaodUmeoiifl — Continued. 

For  labor  in  gjeneral  storehouses,  paymasters'  offices,  and  account- 
ing offices  in  navy  yards  and  naval  stations,  including  naval 
stations  maintain^  in  island  possessions  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States,  and  expenses  in  handling  stores  purchased 
and  manufacturea  under  "General  account  of  advances*': 
Provided^  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  out  of  this  appropriation, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  lor  chemists 
and  for  clerical,  inspection,  and  messenger  service  in  the  general 
storehouses,  pavmasters'  offices,  and  accounting  offices  of  the 
navy  yards  and  naval  stations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1915,  shall  not  exceed  $643,000 $1, 463, 000.00 

And  for  reimbursement  to  appropriations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  cost  of  inspection  of  meats  and  meat  food  products 
for  the  Navy  Department ^ 20, 000.00 

In  all,  for  miscellaneous 2,033,887.26 

Coal  and  transportation: 

For  coal  and  other  fuel  for  steamers'  and  ships'  use,  including  ex- 
penses of  transportation,  storage,  and  haulmg  the  same 4, 300, 000. 00 

For  maintenance  and  general  operation  of  machinery  of  naval  coal- 
ing depots  and  coalmg  plants 200, 000. 00 

For  water  for  all  purposes  on  board  naval  vessels,  and  ice  for  the 
cooling  of  drinkii^  water,  including  the  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion and  storage  of  both 300, 000. 00 

In  all,  for  coal  and  transportation 4, 800, 000. 00 

IWuportation  of  persons: 

For  mileage  to  officers  while  traveling  under  orders  in  the  United 
States 240,000.00 

For  actual  personal  expenses  of  officers  while  traveling  abroad  un- 
der orders,  and  in  the  United  States  imder  orders  involving  re- 
peated travel,  or  with  traveling  recruiting  parties,  and  while  on 
shore  on  patrol  duty 73, 000. 00 

For  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  midshipmen  while 
proceeding  from  their  nomes  to  tne  Naval  Academy  for  examina- 
tion and  appointment  as  midshipmen 10, 000. 00 

For  actual  traveling  expenses  of  female  nurses 6, 000. 00 

For  travel  allowance  of  enlisted  men  discharged  on  account  of  expi- 
ration of  enlistment 450, 000. 00 

For  transportation  of  enlisted  men  and  apprentice  seamen  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  subsistence  and  trtmsfers  en  route,  or  cash  in 
lieu  thereof 380, 000. 00 

For  transportation  of  indigent  and  destitute  beneficiaries  to  the 
Naval  Home,  and  of  sicK  and  insane  enlisted  men,  apprentice 
seamen,  and  beneficiaries,  their  attendants,  and  necessary  sub- 
sistence and  transfers  for  both,  or  cash  in  lieu  thereof,  to  or  horn. 
hospitals,  and  transfer  of  lepers  from  Guam  to  the  island  of  Cu- 
lion,  in  tie  Philippines 10, 000. 00 

For  apprehension  ana  delivery  of  deserters  and  stragglers 10, 000. 00 

For  traveling  expenses  of  prisoners,  their  guards,  and  civilian  wit- 
nesses   15,000.00 

For  expenses  of  transportation  to  their  homes  of  the  remains  of  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  die  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  who  die  or 
are  killed  in  action  ashore  or  afloat,  and  of  civilian  employees 
who  die  outside  the  continental  linuts  of  the  United  States. ...  15, 000. 00 

For  transportation  of  recruita  for  the  naval  or  the  naval  auxiliary 
service  before  enlistment  or  after  rejection 22, 000. 00 

For  traveling  expenses  of  civilian  employees 35, 000. 00 

In  all,  for  transportation  of  persons 1, 266, 000. 00 
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freieht  and  expreae  chaiges  pertaioing  to  ihetT^vy,Peplu(£- . 
t  and  its  bureaus,  except  transportation  of  [coal  for  the  Bu- 


Freight: 
ForaU 

ment 

reau  of  Equipment] fuel  for'ships..' r-.-^. K25,000.0O 

For  transportation  of  effects  of  deceased  oMcers  and  enlisted  men 

of  the  Navy 100.00 

For  transportation  of  funds .,  4,400.00 

In  all,  for  freight,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 529^  500. 00 

In  all,  for  transportation  of  persons,  funds,  and  materials 1;  79^,  (SOO.  00 

Total :  li,  i4S,  341. 7(^ 

In  aD,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Account?,  116,348,341.76; . 
and  the  money  herein  specifically  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts  shall  be  disoureed  and  accounted  for  in  eccordance  widi 
^Tiwfcing  low  as  " llaintenance.  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,''  and  for  that  pur* 
pose  shall  constitute  one  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Tutu  now  to  page  68.  Yo\i  have  some  nW 
lan^age  near  the  bottom  of  the  page  ''  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per 
ration.'; 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  rations  in  the  naval  hospitals  have  cost  niuch 
more  than  the  30  cents,  which  is  the  commuted  value,  oif^raj^bns; 
in  fact  the  average  cost  as  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  Surgeon  'General, 
has  been  in  the  last  fiscal  year  52.97  cents,  and  this  is  for  the  pArpose 
of  reimbursing  the  naval  nospital  fund.  Heretofore  they  haye  .beeaX| 
losing  on  the  rations  by  bein^g  given  only  the  3P-cent  yQii^l|^£/'^a^ 
this  IS  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  more  nearly  what  their  xk^ons 
cost.  Of  course,  in  the  hospitals,  the  rations  cost  much  more  tHan 
outside,  because  of  the  special  diets,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  rations  cost  for  the  Navy  la^l'  yeait 

Admiral  Cowie.  Rations  cost  last  year  aboiit  37  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  it  the  year  before  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  It  was  37  cents.  I  estimated  37  cents  I64ft  jwr. 
This  year  so  far,  for  tl^e^firat  Quarter,  in  thi^  current  fji^pal  yi^^ilr  |^  is 
37.0049.  So,  I  nave  estimated  at  37^  cents  for  .the. next' fiscal  year. 
I  have  a  balance  on  hand  under  provisions  of  $380^175.27,  but  that 
is  not  due  to  any  decriease  in  cost  of  rations.  Howevet.  we  have 
tried  to  hold  rations  down  in  every  possible  way,  and  with  the  a^t- 
ance  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  AUantic  Fleet .  and  JPfty  In- 
spector McGowan,  I  think  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of 
provisions  we  have  held  it.  practically  at  what  it  was  the  year  b^ore 
and  I  am  confident  it  can  be  reduced  very  materially  this  y0a!f.  I 
have  here  a  statement  of  the  cost. of  provisions  for  Hie  last  four 
years,  all  the  different  items  right  strai^nt  through. 

The  Chairhan.  Will  you  insert  that  ;n  the  hearing  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  thought  it  might  bcr interesting  t9  sh(^w  tlie  cost 
of  every  item  for  the  different  years.  I  wilL  be  glad  to  put  Uiat  in 
and  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 
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vffBotMumt  aand  dotkmg  dipoi,  fiMoal  ytan  ISiO^  JBlt^  Iglg,  IAUl 
and  1914,  talkc  1, 191S. 


ItoBS. 

Unit. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914,  to 

Dee.1^ 

1913. 

Apples,  dried 

Pound 

to.  1074 
.06 
.1978 

.3198 

.0009 

.06874 

.126e 

.066 

.36 

to.  139 
.0626 
.199 

.3642 
.0676' 
.0499 
.166 

to.  1085 
.085 
.1508 

.3787" 
.0S83 
.0816 
.1389 
.065 

.326046 

80.0607 
.0663 
.1781 

.340 

.0718 

.0692 

.1781 

.07 

.37372 

Aiirioots,  tinned 

BacBB,  tlnaed •... 

toon 

Dried 

Gallon 

Pound 

. > . . .  do ........ 

.OTtt 

f^trin^,  t^inmd-,  ,  ,      . 

.061 

Beet,  oonied,  timnd 

«...  .do. ....... 

.2IW 

Btacait. 

^....do 

.....do — ^.... 

Bttttf : 

Tinned 

iBtabe 

.36 

.3«r 

.308Bik 

Cbovi 

.....  do. ....... 

*  .iW5' 
.0904 

.106 
.1361 
.1393 
.  1266 
.0512 

.098 

.11888 
.14678 

*^*w^*j  srecD. .............. ..^.^.^^ 

.. • • .do.  .••••.* 

.1189 

Do 

... ..do. ....... 

.1550 

Do 

».. .  .do. ....... 

Gobi,  tinned 

Evflnency  ratiou 

,....do.. 

'  Numbec...... 

.0606 

.0554 

.3T 
4.22 

.169 
3;  35 

.106 

.0268- 

.ITS' 

.3689 

.1159 

.0568 

.0682 

.1618 

.1278 
.07783 

.oon 

.279 

.0684^ 

.1814 

.074 

.1129 

.068 

.0819 

.0844 

.1635 

.(H08 

.3481 

.2239 

.0569 

.1983 

.0423 

.1745 

.0442 

.30 
4.34286 

.15807 
3.82 

.1516 

.022227 

.QMS' 

.as 

ExftBKt,  Tinilk. 

, Gallon 

4^>anoe  bottle. 

Galkm 

4ouiioe  bottle. 
.Pound 

.....do 

3;  42 
.1377 

8:57 
.1436 
.027 

.168» 

3.733 
.1439 

3.289 
.129 
.024 

.1789 

.281 

.1266 

.0686 

.06825 

.1618 

.OMW 
.068r 
.0838 

.266 

.0674 

.1634 

.0749 

.116 

.0779 

.0716 

.0944 

.1449 

.01032 

.23 

.0454 

.1789 

.032 

.1875 

4.UI 

Do 

.Iflt. 

Extzact,  tenuqi 

4.18* 

Do 

.1816 

Floor,  wheet 

.0219S* 

Bob? 

Smoked 

Tinned 

do 

T4BI..    ,, 

do 

.1496 
.06696 
.061 
.159fr 

.0911 
.069& 
.1008 

.2814^ 

.064fr 

.1522 

.04626 

.1069^ 

.0697 

.0682 

.029fr 

.118 

.011 

.4689^ 

.23 

.0511 

.1847 

.02944 

.167 

.1SS6' 
.0962- 
.0877 
.1499 

.0797 
.0569' 
.08882 

.288* 

.0819 

.1811 

.0840 

.1203 

.0893 

.0644 

.0448 

.1192 

.0111 

.3888 

r  . . .  .do. ....... 

igiteT^xratwL..... 

Mflml 

do 

.6tsr 

Dried 

■ 

;....do 

r 

Tinned. x  ^ .  x  x .  x 

.ofli- 

Pmm}  tf  Tmed . .  X .  . 

».•  •  ••QO.  ••••••• 

Pmb 

Gallon 

Pound 

TlFUMd.  .  .  , X      .ax      XX.  XX 

•008B^ 

Peppv.  •.•..•......•.......••..... 

Ficklsi .^ 

do 

P'^HM^i  timed. 

do 

Rtefr. 

do 

Salt : 

do 

.OU 

fllnu^ ................X... 

Gallon 

Pound 

.... .do. ....... 

Sbtoes 

_r ..••••.....•.*.*J*i.-*-*.._4. 

.04468 
.1947 
.0392 
.1698 

.0888 

Tea ^ 

. . . .  .do. ....... 

.1917 
.0374 

ViTM«ar .X    .X. 

GallAn 

.1690 

Purcbaseiof  bam,  tinned  and  smoked,  bas  been  discontinued  on  account  of  tbe  excessive  cost  of  tbef» 
IteHHb  In  ctm^i  w»  iteav  left  blaak  under  1914^  no  purcbases  bave  so  far  been  made,  tbese  itenia  being 
uaBaUy  pun^uned  after  Dec.  1. 
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Oomparative  coit  of/rah  prontiom^  aeeond  quarter,  fi$eal  ifean  1910,  1911,  191t,  191S, 

and  1914. 

NAVY  YARD,  NEW  YORK. 


Items 


Potatoes: 
Irish. 


Sweet 

OnJoiui,  main  crop 

Cabbage,  early  or  late , 

Bauerkraat 

Bananas 

Oranges 

ApplM , 

Lemons 

Fresh  beef,  in  quarters 

Fresh  pork  loins,  whole 

Fresh  veal,  in  sides 

Fresh  mu tton,  in  carcasses 

Fresh  beef,  frosen.  in  quarters 

Fresh  pork  loins,  frozen,  whole 

Fresh  veal,  frosen,  in  sides : 

Ficah  mutton,  boten,  in  carcasses 

Fresh  chicken,  dressed  and  drawn,  in  commercial 

crates 

Fresh  turkey,  dressed  and  drawn,  in  commercial 

crates 

Chicken,  fresh,  frosen,  in  commercial  crates 

Turkey,  fresh,  frozen,  in  conmiercial  crates 

Frannurter  sausages,  in  25-pound  boxes 

Pork  sausages,  in  25-pound  boxes 

Botogna  sausa«:es,  in  25-pound  boxes 

Beef  tongues.  m50-pound  boxes 

Btaigar-cured  nams,  m  100-pound  boxes 

Sugar-cured  shoulders,  in  100-pound  boxes 

Bugar-cured  bacon,  in  100-pound  boxes 

Fresh  beef  liver,  in  50-pound  boxes 

Hamburger  steak,  in  2d-pound  boxes 

Fresh  corned  beef,  in  50-pound  boxes 

Luncheon  meat,  in  25-pound  boxes 

Fish,  fresh !?. 

Bread: 

Wheat 

Graham 

Rolls 


Butter,  extra  creamery. 

Cheese: 

Fun  cream , 

Tinned  and  boxed. . 

E|K8,  dozen 

mK,  fresh,  gallon 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1013 

/to.  015 
\     .025 

10.01 

.085 

to.  0150 

to.  Oil 

.0125 

.015 

.025 

.010 

.0125 

.015 

.0160 

.0125 

.01 

.0075 

.0125 

.007 

.025 

.02 

.04 

.026 

.03 

.02 

.035 

.02 

.04 

.08 

.0475 

.04 

.08 

.025 

.0385 

.08 

.04 

.08 

.05 

.01 

.0646 

.065 

.0882 

.1146 

.1087 

.14 

.15 

.1415 

.064 

.07 

.0898 

.12 

.0923 

.07 

.0798 

.10 

.0746 

.10 

.0882 

.1146 

.1087 

.13 

.15 

.1415 

.0773 

.06 

.0808 

.11 

.064 

.06 

.0798 

.095 

.21 

.18 

.185 

.1847 

.24 

.23 

.23 

.2443 

.20 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.235 

.18 

.19 

.22 

.06 

.10 

.0975 

.10 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.12 

.0625 

.09 

.0725 

.008 

.15 

.08 

.18 

.18 

.135 

.16 

.146 

.14 

.0925 

.07 

.099 

'     .10 

.171 
.065 

.14 
.08 

.05 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.0975 

.108 

.065 

.06 

.075 

.08 

.085 

.07 

.1125 

.11 

.0496 

.042 

.0489 

.065 

.0324 

.0365 

.034 

.034 

.0324 

.0365 

.034 

.034 

.049 

.055 

.055 

.05875 

.269 

.24 

.259 

.2847 

.144 

.09 

.14 

.1453 

.1979 

.11 

.18 

.24 

.269 

.32 

.217 

.2305 

.195 

.235 

.205 

.22 

1014 


taoiao 

.017S 
.0170 
.0170 
.0120 
.045 
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.0408 


.144 

.156 

.106 

.1276 

.144 

.13 

.106 

.22 

.28 

.180 

.26 

.110 

.110 

.118 

.186 

.104 

.112 

.175 

.06 

.100 

.00 

.144 

.044 

.0825 
.0826 
.06 
.307 

.166 
.1848 
.2486 
.28 


Fotatofts: 

Irish 

to.  0098 
.015 
.012 
.0085 
.0142 
.03 
.035 
.055 
.035 
.0275 
.0725 
.  1.375 
.0825 
.09 
.074 
.1375 
.084 
.0025 

.20 

.29 
.16 
.26 
.0625 

to.  01 
.0125 
.0125 
.009 
.0108 
.025 
.035 
.04 
.035 
.02 
.092 
.1775 
.105 
.105 
.0945 
.18 
.1075 
.1075 

.22 

.28 
.18 
.24 
.10 

to.  0114 
.0225 
.0095 
.0125 
.0139 
.025 
.04 
.045 
.04 
.07 
.10 
.135 
.105 
.0975 
.1025 
.  1375 
.1075 
.10 

.20 

.29 
.17 
.25 
.105 

to.  0064 
.025 
.0034 
.015 
.0115 
.0325 
.035 
.045 
.03 
.0375 
.11 
.16 
.13 
.105 
.1125 
.16 
.1325 
.1075 

.225 

.30 
.175 
.235 
.1075 

to.  0000 

Sweet 

.0180 

OnioTUi,  main  crop 

.011 

Cablwigo,  early  or  late 

.0124 

Potatoes,  Irish,  crated 

.01104 

Sauerkraut 

.0274 

Bananas 

.0425 

Orangas 

.0575 

Apples 

.0268 

1  emons 

.075 

Fresh  beef,  in  quarters 

.1386 

Fresh  pork  loins,  whole 

.157 

Fresh  veal,  in  sides 

.1475 

Fresh  mutton,  in  carcasses 

.11 

Fresh  beef,  frozen,  in  quarters 

.135 

Fresh  |)ork  loias,  frozen,  whole 

.157 

Fresh  veal,  frozen,  in  sides 

.15 

Fresh  mutton,  frozen,  in  carcass<« 

.1126 

Fresh  chicken,  dressed  and  drawn,  in  commercial 
crates 

.25 

Fresh  turke.v,  dressed  and  drawn,  in  commercial 
crates 

.34 

Chicken,  frozen,  In  commercial  crates 

.21 

Turkev.  fresh,  frozen,  in  commercial  crates 

.80 

Frankfurter  sausages,  in  25-pound  boxes 

.156 
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and  /P/'f— Continued. 

PORT  OF  BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.-Cantinaed. 


Items. 


Fork  SBosagK,  in  2S-pound  boxes 

Bobgu  aaosams 

BMf  tongoes.  &  SCMwond  boxes 

Aipr-cored  Dams,  in  lOO-poond  boxes 

Aipr-oared  shoulders,  in  lOO-poond  boxes. 

Aipr-CQred  baoon,  in  lOO-pound  boxes 

Inch  beef  liver,  in  fiO-poond  boxes. 


fwii  oomed  beef,  in  fiO-poimd  packages. 

Hsmburiser  steak,  in  2S-poimd  boxes 

Limeheoo  meat,  in  2S-poimd  boxes 

nsii,(rash V^TT. 

Biwd: 

Wbeat 

Graham 

BeOs 


Butter,  extra  creamery . 


Foil  cream 

Timied  and  boxed. 

EnSfdosen 

lGtt,frwh,  gaUon 


1910 

lOU 

1013 

1913 

to.  10 

to.  13 

to.  125 

to.  1275 

.06 

.09 

.0925 

.0975 

.125 

.21 

.125 

.19 

.14 

.1S5 

.1825 

.165 

.10 

.135 

.1025 

.105 

.18 
.085 

.18 
.07 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.09 

.07 

.075 

.0575 

.005 

.0725 

.09 

.12 

.  .1275 

.105 

.115 

.07 

.05 

.075 

.0633 

.04 

.087 

.035 

.04 

.020 

.029 

.025 

.037 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.059 

.27 

.295 

.20 

.324 

.13 

.15 

.15 

.155 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.16 

.275 

.28 

.245 

.294 

.  IVvB 

.40 

.40 

.40 

1914 


to.  1825 
.14 
.25 
.1822 
.1206 
.2054 
.11 
.0996 
.12 
.18 
.06 

.0886 
.0385 
.0675 
.316 

.17 
.18 
.297 
.40 


METHOD  OF  PUBCH>  3INO  PROVISIONS  FOB  STOCK. 

In  the  purchaBe  of  provisions  for  stock  the  bureau,  as  in  the  case  of  other  supplies, 
goes  into  the  market  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  most  favorable  times. 

Tinned  fruits  and  tinned  vegetables  are  purchased  in  laige  quantities  at  the  end  of 
the  canning  season,  when  the  extent  of  the  pack  is  known  and  market  prices  normally 
are  at  their  lowest  and  the  new  supplies  not  yet  distributed  to  the  trade  generally. 
This  gives  the  bureau  very  wide  competition  and  opportunity  of  selection  of  entire 
I»ck9  from  the  wholesalers,  making  it  possible  to  secure  delivenes  of  the  entire  quanti- 
ties called  for  in  standard  brands. 

Butter  in  tins  and  tubs  for  the  use  of  the  fleet  and  cai^^es  of  supply  ships  is  con- 
tracted for  in  the  early  spring  and  deliveries  are  made  m  the  late  spring  and  early 
Bommer  during  the  churning  season,  when  the  cows  are  let  out  onto  the  new  grass  and 
the  first  abundant  supply  of  cream  comes  in.  At  this  time  butter  is  usually  at  its 
lowest  price.  The  butter  is  prepared  under  rigid  specifications  and  every  lot  is 
chumea  and  packed  ilnder  the  supervision  of  experts  from  tibe  Dairy  Division,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  eliminate  speculation,  payments  for  butter  thus  purchased  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  di^erential  above  the  average  market  price  at  New  York  for  extra  creamery  butter, 
the  price  beine  determined  weekly  by  tne  Dairy  Division  from  market  quotations. 
The  di£Ferential  auoted  by  bidders  qovers  the  expense  of  packing  and  transporting  the 
batter  to  the  cold-storage  warehouses. 

The  amount  of  butter  purchased  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  output  of  several 
creameries  and  there  is  much  competition  between  butter  manufacturers  for  the 
Navy^s  contracts.  On  account  of  the  rigid  specifications  and  excellent  inspection 
there  is  practically  no  loss  &om  deterioration,  although  the  butter  is  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Flour  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet  is  piirchased  in  quantities  of  2,400,000  pounds,  deliveries 
being  made  in  carload  lots  from  time  to  time,  as  required  at  the  various  navy  yards. 
To  eliminate  sjpeculation,  the  price  paid  is  a  stipulated  percenta^  per  100  pounds  of 
the  market  pnce  of  a  bushel  oi  wheat  at  Minneapolis,  Aunn.,  or  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at 
the  option  of  the  bidder.  The  closing  price  of  wneat  on  the  day  the  order  is  received 
by  the  miller  is  made  the  basis  of  settlement.  In  this  manner  the  Government  secures 
any  advantage  of  a  drop  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  at  the  same  time  the  miller  is  pro- 
tected from  loss  througn  a  sudden  advance  in  the  wheat  market. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  the  same  amount  this 
year,  except  25  cents.  You  changed  the  cents.  (After  a  pause.) 
rfo,  you  are  asking  a  little  bit  more  this  year — several  thousana  more. 
On  page  69  you  will  notice  last  year  the  appropriation  was 
$7,593,441.75  and  that  this  tune  it  is  $7,713,954.50. 


9d^- 

Admiral  dcmiffir  ThlLt  W^xplffltt^dliithis  y^ny:  I  have  ealtoat^ ^ 
for  51,500  men  in  the  Navy  and  2,600  men  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
which  is  the  numbto  ^tiioiatM  Ur  hh  f^oat,  makfiig>%  total  of  54.100 
men  for  365  days,  at  $0,375  per  ration,  which  makes  a  total  of 
$7,464,937.50.  Then  for  the  officers'  commuted  rati<!>ns,  441,  mid- 
shipmen 900",  total  1,341  men  at  30  cents- per- day- for-  36&  days^ 
$146,839.50.'  Abo,  1,054  genera)  court-martial  prisoners,  at  25  cents 
per  day  for  365  days,  $96,177.50.  Subsistence  of  Nurse  Corps,  fe- 
n&ale,  about  130,  $26,000. 

Then  there  is  ^  difference  between  the  50  cents  and  the  37^  cents 
on  320,000  sick  days  in  naval  hospitals,  which  is  $40,000  difference. 

All  this  makes  a  CTand  total  of  $7,713,954.50. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  you  had  last  year  an  unexpended ' 
balance  of  $300,000  and  some  odd. 

Admital  CowiB.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  at  all, 
Mr.  Padgett,  to  rfeduce  the  amount  asked  for.     We  have  fieured  it  too  - 
closely  to  cut  it  down  further,  although  I  feel  confident  oi  showing  a 
big  reduction  this  year. 

The  estimate  undcfrthii  ap)[mipHalicm^i0miMie  up  as  follow! 

51>  5Q0. men  in  N^vy  (authoiixed  strength). 
2, 600  men  in  Biaiine'Corps  (estimMe  of  number  afloat). 

54/ 196  men  for  365  daya,  at  $6,375  per  ration $7, 404^  9S7: 50 

4^X  oMcers. 

900  midshipmen  at  Naval  Academyl 


1, 341  men  entitled  to  commuted  rations,  at  $0.30  per  day  for  365'day8 . 
1, 054  gene'ral  coiut-martial  prisoners^  at  $0.25  per  day  for  365  days. . . 

Subiedstenc^  of  Nurse  Corps  (female)  (about  130) 

Difference  between  $0.50  and  $0,375  on  320,000  sick  days  in 
naval  hospitals 


146, 839r.  soil 
96, 177.  Sb 
26, 000. 00 

40,000.00 


Total , 7,713,954:60 

The  above  rei)resent8  an  increase  over  the  1914  app^piiataon  of  $120)512.75.    Thii^ 
illc9fMMri8  principally  due  to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  ration^  which  for  1915  is  placed 
at-  $0,375.    The  average  cost  of  the  ration-  htur  been  seefldily  liffliig  for  agvenH  y^aus^ 
and  it' i^  doubtful  that  the  rise  in  the  cost  ofpfovifllons  has  culmiiuKked. 

For  the  ciurent  year  (1914)  the  aveMge  cost  wag  estimated  at  $0.37.  The  avsrige! 
cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  was  $0.370049. 

The  above  represents' the  estimates  as  finally  approved  by  the  department.  ITie 
eMimates  submitted  by  the  bureau  wer^  baseki  on  an  average  cost  of  $0.38  perrmtioB; 
making  a  total  under  pravisions,  Navy,  of  $7,811,087;  but  as  a  result  of  ingtructioiiir 
from  the  department  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  bureau's  estimates  to  theirpreeial 
total  it  was  necessary  to  revise  the  figures  on  the  basis  of  an  average  oost  01  $0,375 
p^  retion. 

Pravinont,  Nav^ — Comparative  analysii  by  subheads. 


For  provisiODB  for  officere,  seamen,  and  marines |5, 612, 468. 58 


Expenditures, 
1913. 


For  commuted  rations  for  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 

For  subststenee  of  men  on  detached  duty 

For  sick  in  hospital 

For  subsistence  of  female  nurses,  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  general  court*martiaI  prisoners,  U.  8.  Army 
emer^ncy  rations 

Total 


771,447.76 
276,411.70 
134,075.89 


117,659.40 


6,912,063.30 


lated, 
1914. 


16,205,935.50 

8oo,ooaoo 

300,000.00 
140,000.00 


147,506w2i 


7,503,441.75 


Blstitnatod. 

1915.' 


96,254,777.00 
800,000.00 
300,000.00 
225,OO0lO» 


U4,177.«r 


7,713,96100 
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CHANGE  IN  NAVT  RATION. 

It  is  recommended  that  sections  1580  and  1581  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  the  act 
of  Karch  2,  1907  (34  Stat..  1193),  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

''The. Navy  ration  shall  consist  of  the  following  daily  allowance  of  proviaiona  to 
each  person:  One  pound  of  biscuit  or  crackers,  or  one  ana  one-quarter  pounds  of  freah 
bread,  or  one  and  one-eighth  pounds  of  flour;  one  pound  of  preserved  meat,  or  one  and 
one-quarter  pounds  of  salt  or  smoked  meat,  or  one  and  three-quarters  pounds  of  fresh 
meat,  or  fresn  fish,  or  eight  eggs;  three  ounces  of  dried  fruit,  or  six  oimces  of  canned 
or  preserved  fruit,  or  nine  ounces  of  fresh  fruit;  three  gills  of  dried  beans  or  peas,  or 
oifi:nt  oimces  of  rice,  cereals,  or  other  starch  foods,  or  twelve  oimces  of  canned  vege- 
tables, or  one  and  three  quarters  pounds  of  fresh  vegetables;  togehter  with  two  ounces 
of  butter,  four  oimces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  coffee  or  cocoa,  or  one-half  ounce  of  tea. 
one  ounce  of  condensed  or  evaporated  milk,  or  one-sixteenth  quart  of  fresh  milk,  ana 
a  weekly  allowance  of  one-eighth  pound  of  macaroni,  one-eighth  pound  of  cheese, 
one-eighth  pound  of  canned  tomatoes,  one-half  pint  of  vinegar  or  oil,  one-quarter  pint 
of  pickles,  one-quarter  pint  of  molasses,  one-quarter  pounof  of  salt,  one-half  ounce  of 
pepper,  one-eighth  ounce  of  spices,  and  one-half  ounce  of  dry  mustard. 

''  seven  pounds  of  lard,  or  suitable  substitute,  shall  be  allowed  for  every  one  hundred 
pounds  of  flour  issued  as  bread,  and  such  quantities  of  yeast  and  flavoring  extracts  as 
mav  be  necessary. 

"An  extra  allowance  of  one  ounce  of  coffee  or  cocoa,  one-half  ounce  of  condensed  or 
evaporated  milk  or  its  equivalent,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  four  ounces  of  hard  bread  or 
its  eouivalent,  and  four  ounces  of  preserved  meat  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  allowed 
to  enlisted  men  of  the  engineer  ana  dynamo  force  who  stand  night  watches  between 
eight  o'clock  postmeridian  and  ei£:ht  o'clock  antemeridian,  under  steam. 

^'  Any  article  comprised  in  the  rTavy  ration  may  be  issued  in  excess  of  the  authorized 
quantity,  provided  there  be  an  undenssue  of  the  same  value  in  some  other  article  or 
articles. 

"Articles  of  food  made  up  of  combined  ration  components  may  be  issued,  providing 
there  be  an  underissue  of  tne  same  value  in  any  of  tne  ration  articles. 

"  In  lieu  of  the  daily  and  weekly  allowance  as  prescribed  above  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  authorized  to  fix  a  daily  value  for  the  component  of  the  ration  furnished  to 
the  crews  of  vessels  not  carrying  pay  officers." 
^  The  change  in  the  law  b  recommended  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Stating  the  ration  components  in  a  more  concise  way,  it  permits  a  more  intelli- 
gent interpretation  of  the  ration.  The  law  as  at  present  worded  is  ambiguous  and 
complicated.    Misunderstandings  as  to  it«  intent  have  frequently  arisen. 

(6)  It  allows  a  ration  of  fruit  ('any  kind)  daily  instead  of  only  with  dried  and  canned 
vegetables,  rice,  and  cereals.  A  daily  issue  of  fruit  is  considered  necessary  from  a 
health  standpoint.  Life  aboard  ship  is  sedentary  and  bodily  functions  are  prone  to 
become  sluggish.  Fruits  in  ample  quantities  have  a  great  corrective  and  curative 
value  in  this  respect  in  addition  to  their  value  as  purely  food  components.  The  issue 
of  fruit,  under  the  change  of  law  recommended,  would  also  be  put  on  an  independent 
basis,  materially  simplifying  the  process  not  onlv  of  issues  but  of  accounting  therefor. 
This  feature  is  an  extremely  desirable  one.  This  proposed  change  in  the  allowimce 
of  fruit  may  have  a  tendency  to  slightly  increase  the  average  cost  of  the  Navy  ration, 
and  to  provide  for  such  an  increase  a  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  weekly  allowance 
of  macaroni,  cheese,  and  tomatoes,  since  the  allowance  of  these  articles  has  been 
found  to  be  more  than  sufficient.  The  present  allowance  is  one-fourtli  of  a  pound 
weekly,  and  the  proposed  change  reduces  this  to  one-eighUi  of  a  pound  weekly. 

(c)  It  permits  an  allowance  of  milk  with  the  extra  ration  to  the  engineer  and  aynamo 
forces  standing  night  watches. 

(d)  It  eliminates  the  issue  of  flour  as  vegetables,  something  that  is  no  longer  required 
by  conditions  afloat. 

NAVY  RATION  LAW. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  naval  appropriation  act  passed  on  June  29, 1909: 
**  Provided,  TrnX  sections  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty  and  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one.  Revised  Statutes,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'*  'Sec  1580.  The  Navy  ration  shall  consist  of  the  following  dailv  allowance  of  pzo- 
yisions  to  each  person:  One  pound  and  a  quarter  of  salt  or  smokea  meat,  with  tnree 
ounces  of  dried  or  six  ounces  of  canned  or  preserved  fruit,  and  three  g^  of  beans  or 
pMs.  or  twelve  ounces  of  flour;  or  one  pound  of  preserved  meat,  with  three  ounces  ^ 
driea  or  six  ounces  of  canned  or  preserved  fruit  and  eight  ounces  of  rice  or  twelve 
ounces  of  canned  vegetables,  or  six  ounces  of  desiccated  vegetables;  together  with  one 
pound  of  biscuit,  two  ounces  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  coffee  or 


cocoa  or  one-half  ounce  of  tea  and  one  ounce  of  condensed  milk  or  evaporated  cream; 
•nd  a  weekly  allowance  of  one-quarter  pound  of  macaroni,  four  ounces  of  cheeee,  four 
oonces  of  tomatoes,  one-half  pint  of  vineear  or  sauce,  one-quarter  pint  of  pickles,  one- 
^piirter  pint  of  molasses,  four  ounces  of  salt,  one-half  ounce  of  pepper,  one-eighth 
oonce  of  spices,  and  one-half  ounce  of  dry  mustard.  Seven  pounds  of  lard  or  a  suit- 
lUe  substitute,  shall  be  allowed  for  every  nundred  pounds  of  nour  issued  as  bread,  and 
■ch  quantities  of  yeast  and  flavoring  extracts  as  may  be  necessaiv. 

"  'Skc.  1581.  The  following  substitution  for  the  components  of  the  ration  may  be 
■ade  when  deemed  necessaiy  by  the  senior  officer  present  in  command:  ''For  one 
and  (me-quart«r  pounds  of  salt  or  smoked  meat  or  one  pound  of  preserved  meat,  one 
md  three-quarters  pounds  of  fresh  meat  or  fresh  fish,  or  eight  eggs;  m  lieu  of  the  articles 
anallv  issued  with  salt,  smoked,  or  preserved  meat,  one  am  three-quarter  pounds 
rffiesh  vegetables,  for  one  pound  of  biscuit,  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  soft  bread 
ar  ei^teen  ounces  of  flour;  for  three  gills  of  beans  or  peas,  twelve  ounces  of  flour  or 
vi^bx  ounces  of  rice  or  other  starch  fc^,  or  twelve  ounces  of  canned  vegetables:  for 
see  pound  of  condensed  milk  or  evaporated  cream,  one  ({uart  of  fresh  muk;  for  tnree 
wmoes  of  dried  or  six  ounces  of  canned  or  preserved  fruit,  nine  ounces  of  fresh  fruit; 
nd  for  twelve  ounces  of  flour  or  eight  ounces  of  rice  or  other  starch  food,  or  twelve 
ounces  of  canned  vegetables,  three  gills  of  beans  or  peas;  in  lieu  of  the  weekly  allow- 
mce  of  one-quarter  pound  of  macaroni,  four  ounces  of  cheese,  one-half  pint  of  vine- 
gv  or  sauce,  one>quarter  pint  of  pickles,  one-quarter  pint  of  molasses,  and  one-eightii 
ounce  of  spices,  tnree  pounds  of  sugar,  or  one  and  a  naif  pounds  of  condensed  milk, 
or  one  pound  of  coffee,  or  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  canned  fruit,  or  four  pounds  of 
Ml  v^tables,  or  four  pounds  of  flour. 

"  *  "An  extra  allowance  of  one  ounce  of  coffee  or  cocoa,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  four 
ounces  of  hard  bread  or  its  eauivalent,  and  four  ounces  of  preserved  meat  or  its  equiv- 
iknt  flhall  be  allowed  to  enlisted  men  of  the  engineer  and  dynamo  force  who  stand 
night  watches  between  eight  o^clock  postmeridian  and  eight  o'clock  antemeridian, 
under  steam.'*  *  " 
The  naval  appropriation  act  passed  March  2,  1907,  modified  this  law  as  follows: 
"Any  article  comprised  in  the  Navy  ration  may  be  issued  in  excess  of  the  authorized 
quantity,  provided  there  be  an  underissue  of  the  same  value  in  some  other  article  or 
utides/' 

Speaking  of  the  question  of  rations,  I  recommended  in  my  annual 
report  that  rations  De  allowed  to  officers.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  the  officers  of  the  Navy  be  entitled 
to  rations.  I  have  here  with  me  a  statement  of  the  different  foreign 
nAvies,  showing  what  table  money  they  are  allowed,  and  it  seems 
our  admirals,  and  the  rest  of  them  aboard  ships,  where  they  have 
to  entertain  and  everything  of  that  kind,  should  bo  given  some 
compensation  for  it.  The  admirals  of  the  English  Navy  receive 
table  money  to  the  amount  of  1,642  pounds  10  shillings,  which 
is  practically  $8,000.  He  receives  almost  as  much  table  money 
as  nis  pay,  which  is  1,825  pounds,  or  $9,000,  but  they  run  that 
in  as  taole  pay,  making  a  total  of  3,467  pounds  10  shillings,  or  over 
$17,000,  and  they  run  from  that  on  down,  and  the  commanders  of 
the  fleets  at  home  have  only  730  pounds  (about  $3,600),  but  for 
every  other  squadron  it  runs  from  1,642  pounds  ($8,000)  to  1,095 
pounds  (nearly  $6,000),  and  the  only  squadron  that  they  give  730 
pounds  ($3,600)  is  the  fleet  in  their  nome  waters,  and  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  our  officers  going  to  sea  should  have  some  additional 
provision  made  for  them. 

Mr.  Tribble.  While  they  are  at  sea  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  While  tney  are  actually  on  board  ship;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  for  entertainment? 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  mean  entertainment  and  for  running  the  mess. 
My  idea  is  to  start  in  and  give  the  commander  in  chief  7  rations  per 
day,  or  $2.10,  the  admiral  of  the  different  squadrons  six  rations,  cap- 
tams  five,  commanders  four,  lieutenant  commanders,  lieutenants,  and 
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.;eiiaiensii];u:ee;.  warrant  officers,  pay  clerks,  and.  mates,  two,  which 
would  amount  to  only  60  cents  a  day  for  the  latter. 
Mr.;y^proJBSPQQN.  How  do^  tlie  pay  of  the  American  feac.adml- 
.  pats  compare  "^ih  ifhe  .pay  of  the  EngUsI^  rear  adn[iirals1 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  pay  and  allowance  of  the  English  rear  admi* 
ral  is  $10;300,  while  our  senior  rear  admirals,  not  taking,  into  con- 
sideration the  juniors^^nd  the  p^y. should  all  be  the.$ame,  by. Jtbe 
,iWay — ^get  S8,000;  .t^e^first  9 -get  $8,000,  and  ,t)ie  gecond^O.get  <Mj 
c $6,000.    They  should  all  get  at  least.  $8,000  and  be  paid  same  as 
,  major  general  in  the  Army  with  whom  they  rank. 

The  Uhaibman.  But  his  allowance  wou}d  make  it  mo^e  ^hac^  $8,QQQ1 

Admiral  Cqw^-'  He  has  no  allQwance  at  9ea..whateY£ir';  ithkt  js 

>,whai  t.was  speaking  of.     I  want  to  give  all  on  board  ship  something 

<  for  subsistence.    They  get  less  at  sea  than  on  shore  ana  should  get 

more. 

Mr.  Wjtqebspoon.  Do  the  English  rear  admirals  get  quarters  fur- 
i.  nished  for  tjtiem  t 

Admiral  Cowie.  This  is  entirely  at  sea.  I  would  have  to  look  that 
up.     I  am  speaking  only  of  their  pay  and  allowances  at  sea. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Have  you  considered  all  that  our  officers  ^t 
out  of  the  Government,  and  compare  it  with  all  that  the  English 
officers  get  out  of  their  Government,  to  see  which  is  the  greater  t^ 

Admiral  Cowie.  That  was  compared  some  time  ago,  and  I  think 
the  English  officers  in  the  senior  grades  get  a  great  deal  mpre  than 
.  our  oflfi^ers — much  more.  For  instance,  our  rear  admirals  .get  an 
average  of  $7,700  at  sea,  and  the  English  rear  admirals  get^fOySOOy 
or  a  little  more  than  that.  That  is  at  sea.  On  shore  the  omcers  ate 
.  really  better  off  than  they  are  at  sea.  They  get  less  when  at  sea 
when  they  have  to  keep  up  two  establishments. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  would  like  for  you  to  put  in  the  hearing,  a 
detailed  statement  of  what  our  rear  admirals  get  at  sea  and  oh  shore, 
and  see  how  much  more  or  less  the  English  officers  are  paid  than  ours. 
Admiral  Cowie.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 
Mr.  WiTHERSFOON.  Couut  it  all  up  and  let  us  see  how  it  stands. 
Admiral  Cowie.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  put  it  in.     I  will  never  go 
I  to  sea  myself  again,  but  feel  I  should  make  a  plea  in  justice  to  those 
.  who  do. 

'  Pay  and  allowances  of  oommiuioned  officen  of  the  United  States  Navy  on  shore  duty 


Offloen. 


Admiral 

Rear  admirals  (first  9). . . 
R/egr  admirals  (seoond  9) 

Captains 

Commanders 

Lleotenantt..::..: 

.UMtomnts    (Junior 

»ral%IM • 


Money  value  when  quarters 
and  aUowanoes  are  not  given 
In  kind. 


Quarters. 


11,500.00 

1,296.00 

1,153.00 

1,009.00 

8M.00 

,790.00 

'57S.00 

m.00 

'  Koo 


Heat  and 
U^t. 


1376.32 
343.84 
311.36 
278.88 

,  246.40 
213.92 

178,44 
140.96 


Total. 


81,600.00 
1.672.32 
1,493.84 
1,319.36. 
1,142.88 
906,40 
789.92 

606.44 
'428.96 


Total  annual  pay 
varying 


From— 


84,000.00 
3.600.00 
3,000.00 
2,400.00 

2,000.00 


To— 


813,600.00 
8,000.00 

o.ooaoo 

6,000.00 
4,600.00 
4,000.00 
3,300.00 

2,800.00 
1,700.00 


Total  annual  pay  and 
aUowBDoes  varylDK 


From— 


85,319.36 
4,642.88 
3,966.40 
3,189.92 


To— 


815,000.00 
f,673.S2 
7,495.84 
6,819.36 
5,642.8i 
|;M8.40 


m 
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:»t?5 


F^.ifnilaHmp9tm9^ 


pM^*.  oj4f^ .  (TniW  (StAftef  Nqiii}^'  ot|  uii  duty. 


Q0o9n. 


.A^Bilnl 

r-artmlnJweqpod  9) . 


Commanders 

JLImtiiiaiit  oomman^ivs. . . 
UBatefumts. 

it§  (Ji9niq»>cride). 


AUowaooes. 


None.. 

do. 

do. 

.....do. 
.....do. 
...r.do. 
.....do. 
.....do. 
...«.do. 


Total  ammal  pfty 
varying 


From— 


94,400.00 
3,86a  00 
3,300.00 
3,64a  00 
3,200.00 


To— 


fiiiSsaoo 
£8oaoo 

6,000.00 
6,600.00 

4;96aoo 

4,400.00 
3,606.00 

3,oeaoo 
17870.00 


HH  TtductUm  in  income  of  eommianoned  offieer$  of  the  United  /Statee  Navy  on  tea.  duty. 


OlBoen. 

Net  loss  or  reduc- 
tion whfle-on  sea 
duty  varying 

From — 

To- 

AjiiBirals. 

$150.00 

i|4MriMl"iih*h  (flfrt  9). . . 

872.32 

'  F«w«dmiralii{MWon^9) 

895.84 

<Hr^M»>  ■      . 

1919.36 
792.88 
666.40 
649.92 
406.44 

,8UL36 

•C^yyiandwg .  . 

69188 

'     "'MWMWnt  ^^i^iwaf  t^fff                                                                                                        ij,4..j,..j,j,j,j,    j,i 

660i40 

LflBfltttiants.  ..•...........■•.••. 

453.92 

Lmi#flnant»  (Junior  giidi)) 

325.44 

258.96 

.... . ..  _.      J 

-2iQn  l.—ADowanoes  on  store  duty  are  fixed  for  each lyit  and  dQ not  Ingrgaseibr  length  of  aervio^^    Pay, 
however,  is  increased  10  per  cent  for  each  term  of  5  years'  actual  service,  and  also  10  per  cent  while  on  sea 
.  -daty . .  H<iDoe  tfie  vaiying  figures  given  in  above  tables.   The  table  of  loss  ^  given  aaa  net  loss,  since  the  loss 
.r  id  aUowaooeson  sea  dutv  IspamaUy  oflEset  by  the  lOpef  ceai  increase  allowed  for  sea  duty. 

•NofX  X—Only  one  rate  01  pay  is  given  for  pnajgns.  as  they  are  promoted  to  Ueatenants  (Junfor  grade) 
after  3  years'  semoe,.aDd  so  receive  tneir  first  longevify  increase  in  pay  as  Junior  lieutenants. 
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Comparative  table  of  pay  and  aUowanees  for  flag  officers  of  the  Bnglith  and  Anuriean 

Navies  on  sea  duty. 


English: 

Admiral 

Vice  admiral  fhome  fleet) 

Vice  admiral  (China  statbn) 

Rear  admiral  (commander  in  chief. 
East  Indies,  commander  in  chief. 
Cape  of  C}ood  Hope) 

Rear  admiral  (first  home  battle  squad- 
ron)  

Rear  admiral  (first  home  battle  cruiser 
squadron) 

Rear  admiral  (second  homebattle 
squadron) 

Rear  admiral  (second  homebattle 
cruiser  squadron) 

Rear  admiral  (third  home  battle 
squadron) 

Rear  admiral  (third  and  fourth  home 
cruiser  squadrons  and  first  Mediter- 
ranean cruiser  squadronX. 


Annual  pay. 


£.      t.  d. 

1,825  0  0 
1,460  0  0 
1,460    0    0 


1,096  0  0 

1,096  0  0 

1,096  0  0 

1,006  0  0 

1,096  0  0 

1,096  0  0 

1,096  0  0 


AllowanMS. 


£.  t.  d, 

1,642  10   0 

1,308  15    0 

1,642  10    0 


1,642  10  0 

730  0  0 

1,096  0  0 

730  0  0 

1,005  0  0 

730  0  0 

1,005  0  0 


Total  amraal 
lyand 


auoi 


£.  t.  d, 

8,467  10   0 

3,828  16   0 

8,102  10   0 


2,737*10  0 

1,826  0  0 

2,100  0  0 

1,826  0  0 

2,100  0  0 

1,826  0  0 

2,190  0  0 


In 
oanmoiksj* 


|16,874.5» 
18,760.U 
16,006.81 


13,822.06 

8,88L8» 

10^667.6« 

10,657.64 
8,881.80 

10,667.64 


American: 

Admiral,  annual  pay  (no  allowances  at  sea) $14^880.00 

No  vice  admirals  in  American  Navy . 


Difference  in  favor  of  English  admiral 3,084.60 

Average  pay  of  English  rear  admirals « 10,377.00 

Average  pay  of  American  rear  admlrab 7,700lOO 

Difference  in  favor  of  English  rear  admirals 2,677.00 

Nora.— The  lowest  total  of  sea  pay  and  allowances  for  an  English  rear  admiral  is  S81.S6  in  excess  d  tht 
kigkeat  sea  pay  of  an  American  rear  admiral.  The  highut  total  of  sea  pay  and  allowances  for  an  Rnglhih 
rear  admiral  is  14,522.04  in  excess  of  the  Mghest  sea  pay  of  an  American  rear  admiral.  As  shown  in  the  above  > 
tables,  American  naval  officers,  including  even  tnose  of  flag  rank,  receive  no  allowances  whatever  on  sea 
dutv.  And  the  a  veragtft>&y  of  our  rear  admirals,  who  perform  the  same  duties  as  the  English  vice  adminJsy 
is  $7,700,  while  the  average  sea  pay  of  the  latter  is  $14,432.21,  or  Just  about  double. 

Mr.  Tribble.  Is  that  a  fair  comparison,  since  their  expense  of 
living:  in  this  country  is  more  than  that  in  England? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Decidedly  more.  I  would  like  to  sajr  that  I  was 
instrumental  here,  some  years  ago,  in  getting  through  a  bill  to  increase 
the  pay  of  officers  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps.  I 
prepared  and  used  arguments  on  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  got 
them  before  the  Military  Committee  and  some  of  the  others,  and 
Congress  in  that  year  increased  their  pay  practically  on  the  argument 
I  brought  out,  or  a  lot  of  them,  from  $5,000  to  $7,500.  The  next 
year  it  did  increase  the  pay  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  I  wanted  a 
20  per  cent  increase  for  aU,  which  I  thought  was  fair.  That  is  what 
we  started  out  on.  but  we  wound  up  by  giving  the  lower  grade, 
which  were  well  tafcen  care  of,  about  33  per  cent,  but  when  we  got  up 
to  the  rear  admiral's  they  got  only  a  little  over  7  per  cent  whue  the 
Admiial  of  the  Navy  got  no  inciease  whatever. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  The  Congressmen  really  voted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  that  our  pay  ought  not  to  be  increased,  and  we 
just  increased  it  because  the  Senate  forced  us  to  do  it.     [Laughter.] 

Admiral  Cowie.  So  I  understand.  I  could  not  find  anyone  after 
that  bill  passed  who  voted  for  it.     [Ijaughter.l 
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It  really  is  a  shame  these  officers  while  on  shore  are  pretty  well 
taken  care  of,  because  they  have  quarters,  but  when  they  go  to  sea 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  two  establishments  and  they  really  get  a 
great  deal  less  at  sea  than  while  on  shore. 

The  Chaibman.  They  nominaUv  get  10  per  cent  more. 

Admiral  Cowie.  They  nominally  get  10  per  cent  more — I  had  for- 
gotten that — added  to  their  pay,  but  that  does  not  come  up  to  as 
much  as  the  quarters  on  shore,  which  have  to  be  kept  up  while  they 
are  at  sea,  and  their  extra  expenses  on  shipboard  also. 

Mr.  Tribble.  If  they  have  a  wife  and  family  at  home,  they  have 
to  keep  up  two  establishments  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Exactly;  and  they  must  entertain.  Some  peo- 
ple say  they  do  not  have  to  do  it.  Some  people  seem  to  think  their 
uniforms  and  foods  are  furnished.  Absolutely  nothing  is  furnished 
them  at  sea,  and  they  are  under  these  expenses  for  entertaining  for- 
eigners and  everything  like  that,  which  tney  do  in  good  style,  even 
if  they  do  not  have  a  cent  left  at  the  end  of  the  monui.  I  have  been 
where  the  midshipmen  were  held  up  for  a  month's  pay  outright  for 
entertaining. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  They  also  entertain  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee when  they  go  on  board  ship. 

Admiral  Cowie.  We  always  entertain  all  our  friends  aboard  ships. 

Mr.  Robebts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  department  for  some  time 
has  recognized  this  burden  of  entertainment  placed  on  officers,  and 
the  Secretary  has  from  time  to  time,  I  am  informed,  made  some 
little  allowance  out  of  his  contingent  fund  for  those  entertaining 
costs. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  over  in  Europe  one  time  when 
we  were  entertained  by  the  Germans.  We  were  guests  of  the  nation, 
and  they  entertained  us  royally  for  a  week,  and  I  think  we  had  an 
entertainment  allowance  made  us  of  about  $1,000. 

Mr.  Robebts.  For  returning  these  entertainment^  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  For  returning  those  entertainments.  You  can 
imagine  what  the  officers  had  to  pav  out  of  their  own  pockets  in 
order  to  do  it  properly.  It  is  certainly  not  right,  and  officers  should 
be  given  an  allowance  for  table  money  and  entertaining,  for  it  must 
be  done. 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  agree  with  you  wholly  on  that. 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  will  never  ffo  to  sea  again,  and  therefore  I  am 
speaking  for  the  other  officers,  all  of  whom  nave  my  sympathy. 

Mr.  Roberts.  On  that  proposition,  the  senior  rear  admiral  that 
would  be  the  fleet  commander  would  get  seven  rations  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robebts.  That  is  $2.10? 

Admiral  Cowie.  $2.10. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  would  amount  to  a  little  over  $700  a  year. 
That  is  not  enough. 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  admit  I  have  been  pretty  low  on  these  estimates, 
but  I  made  the  amount  small  hoping  to  have  favorable  action  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Robebts.  It  would  help,  but  it  is  not  enough. 

Admiral  Cowie.  It  would  all  help,  of  course,  and  I  have  made  it 
very  reasonable  and  hope  that  the  committee  will  take  favorable 
action  on  it. 

32598—14 7 
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Admiral  Dewey  told  me  only  the  other  day — of  course  he  will  not 
go  to  sea  any  more — that  he  was  entertained  royally  by  some  of  the 
English  at  Manila  and  that  it  cost  him  three  or  four  months'  pay  to 
return  the  hospitality  shown  him. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  must  return  that  hospitality  or  else  it  puts  the 
American  people  in  a  false  light. 

Admiral  CowiE.  You  all  know  the  American  officers  would  retujm 
these  hospitalities  if  they  never  had  a  cent  left  to  call  their  own. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  are  asking  these  allowances  for  other  officers? 

Admiral  Cowie.  At  sea,  on  board  ship. 

Mr.  Stephens.  For  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps,  too  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  Marine  Corps,  but  they 
fome  in  with  the  other  officers. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  include  all  the  officers? 

Admiral  Cowie.  In  my  annual  report  I  say  ''all  officers,"  such  and 
such  a  rank,  etc. 

Mr.  Stephens.  When  you  take  up  the  collection  among  the  officers, 
in  whatever  way  you  do  it,  for  entertaining  visitors  on  board  ship, 
you  include  the  M!arine  Corps  officers  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Marine  Corps  officers  were 
included  in  this  recommendation.  I  have  said  ''all  officers"  of  stLch 
and  such  rank,  no  matter  whether  of  the  line,  staff,  or  Marine  Corps. 
It  would  cost  the  Government,  as  I  have  figured,  roughly  about 
$621,000  per  annum.  I  hope  it  will  be  provided  under  "rrovisions. 
Navy.'' 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "Maintenance,  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts."     I  notice  new  language: 

And  reimbursement  to  appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  cost  of 
inspection  of  meats  and  meat-food  products  for  the  Navy  Department. 

Admu'al  Cowie.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  sending 
their  inspectors  and  loaning  them  to  the  Navy  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  these  meat-food  products,  and  have  rendered 
very  valuable  service,  because  this  has  prevented  putting  on  board 
ships  or  being  delivered  to  the  Navy  in  any  shape  products  that  were 
not  up  ia  every  way  to  the  requirements.  The  Department  of  Api- 
culture, however,  states  that  they  are  unable  to  keep  up  this  extra 
expense,  and  for  that  reason  they  ask  for  about  $20,000.  We  esti- 
mated that  would  be  necessary  to  reimburse  them  for  the  service  of 
these  people,  who  are  practically  giving  their  service  to  the  Navy, 
and  for  that  reason  we  nave  inserted  that  item. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  we  do  not  get  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
experts  to  inspect  the  Navy  meats,  we  would  have  to  employ  men 
for  the  Navy  Department  especially,  would  we  not  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  We  certamly  should,  but  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture people  are  up  in  these  matters,  and  they  are  the  people  we 
ought  to  have  by  all  means. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  the  pay  of  the  men  themselves,  but  it 
is  to  reimburse  the  department  for  its  expenditures  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
get  from  the  Navy  Department  would  pay  back  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  ana  would  not  be  an  additional  amount  paid  to  the 
men? 
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Admiral  Cowie.  No. 

Mr.  WiTHEKSPOON.  Has  it  not  been  a  fact  that  up  to  this  time 
the  appropriations  for  the  Agricultural  Department  have  been 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  that  ?    Is  not  that  so  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  That  is  true,  but  we  have  been  asking  them  for 
more  men  continuallj,  trying  to  spread  it  out.  We  first  established 
an  inspection  at  New  York,  then  we  got  one  at  Philadelphia,  and 
finally  we  have  got  them  started  in  on  the  west  coast,  and  we  are  trying 
to  extend  it  so  as  to  have  these  inspectors  at  all  the  different  places 
where  the  food  products  are  delivered  to  the  Navy. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  Are  you  not  assuming  that  in  the  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  Agricultural  Department  that  they  will  not  include 
enough  to  enable  the  Agricultural  Department  to  continue  this 
service  as  you  require  it  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir;  I  am,  and  I  think  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  made  a  statement  practicaUv  to  that  effect,  that 
they  could  not  continue  this  duty  unless  tney  were  reimbursed, 
because  it  practically  takes  the  men  away  from  tneir  department. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  understand,  but  the  point  I  want  to  get  at 
is  this:  If  the  Agricultural  Department  in  presenting  its  estimates 
gets  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  this  work, 
then  if  we  give  it  to  you,  too,  it  will  be  a  double  appropriation  for  it? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes;  but  I  understand  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — that  is  my  impression — that  they  do  not  want  to 
increase  their  appropriation,  but  they  do  want  us  to  pay  for  the 
services  that  we  get. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  They  not  only  ought  not  to  increase  it,  but 
if  they  are  going  to  be  relieved  from  doing  the  work  they  have  been 
doin^  with  their  appropiiations,  they  ought  to  decrease  their  appro- 
priation. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Department  of 
Affl-iculture. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  can  we  act  intelligently  about  this 
unless  we  know  what  their  appropriation  is  going  to  be?  If  they 
are  asking  for  the  same  appropriation  that  tney  nave  been  asking 
for,  which  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  this  work,  ana 
then  we  make  it,  too,  there  will  be  a  double  appropriation. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Exactly,  but  they  require  more  men  to  do  work 
for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Examine  that  little  item  on  this  inspection  business 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  think  I  can  see  consider- 
able justice  in  the  attitude  taken  by  the  department  in  this  particular 
case.  I  know  the  inspectors  employed  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  been  askmg  for  an  uicrease  of  pay,  and  I  am  informed 
by  the  inspectors,  and  it  is  not  denied  by  the  heads  of  the  bureau  in 
tnat  department,  that  these  men  were  substantially  promised  certain 
increases  after  they  came  in  the  service,  after  they  had  demonstrated 
their  ability  and  been  there  a  certaia  length  of  time,  the  idea  was 
held  out  and  almost  promised  that  they  would  receive  increased  pay. 
The  department  has  not  been  able  to  give  them  these  increases, 
which  has  made  great  dissatisfaction.  Here  is  possibly  one  reason: 
They  have  been  using  their  money  to  do  work  that  was  not  contem- 
plated when  the  appropriations  were  made,  and  which  in  one  sense  is 
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outside  of  the  scope  of  their  inspection  duties^  and  that  has  eaten  up 
the  money  which  they  ought  to  ^ve  to  the  employees  for  increases 
in  pay.  They  are  not  compelled  oy  law  to  pay  these  inspectors  and 
inspect  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Their  duties  really  contemplate  the  inspection  of  food  for 
general  use  of  the  people  and  not  any  specific  department  of  the 
Government,  and  they  nave  volunteered,  as  I  understand  it,  to  do 
this  inspection.  They  find  it  is  eating  into  their  capital,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  men  are  finding  also  that  they  are  doing  extra  work,  doing 
more  hours  of  work  per  day  than  they  claim  they  should  be  doing, 
and  they  are  not  getting  the  increase  that  they  say  was  held  out  to 
them  and  which  they  hoped  would  be  granted. 

Admiral  Cowie.  This  estimate  is  put  in  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  stated  it  is  not  able  to  stand 
the  expense  from  its  own  appropriations.  It  is  not  only  what  they 
have  been  standing,  but  I  want  more.  I  want  to  spread  this  thmft 
out  and  have  inspections  by  these  inspectors  of  the  Department  <h 
Agriculture  at  aunost  every  place  wnere  there  is  any  provisions 
delivered  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  Do  they  have  to  employ  extra  inspectors  to  do 
this  additional  work  or  has  the  work  all  been  done  by  regular  inspeo^ 
tors  ol  the  department  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  That  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Mr.  EisTOPiNAL.  If  it  increases  their  force,  there  ought  to  be  pro- 
vision made  for  it. 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  should  think  it  would  increase  their  force, 
because  I  know  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  we  tried  to  fi^et  a  man,  it 
was  some  time  before  they  could  arrange  to  ^ve  us  anybody. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  docs  not  increase  their  force,  but  increases 
beyond  reasonable  hours  the  labor  in  the  force;  in  other  words,  they 
are  spread  out  over  greater  territory,  the  men  have  to  work  longer 
hours  than  is  a  fair  day's  work. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  the 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  enable  them  to  increase  the  pay  of  their 
men? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Well,  didn't  you  say  that  it  would  be? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  that  would  be  one  result  of  it. 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  object,  but  it  is  to  pro- 
vide enough  men  so  that  they  can  go  on  with  tms  extra  duty  for  the 
Navy.  -AS  I  say,  when  they  started  in,  they  started  with  a  force  in 
New  York,  and  then  we  got  an  additional  one  at  Philadelphia,  and  I 
want  the  work  extended. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  You  have  not  the  idea,  then,  that  Mr.  Roberts 
expressed,  that  the  object  of  tliis  thin^  is  to  enable  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  increase  the  pay  of  their  men  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  want  additional  men,  additional  force  at  those 
places.  They  can  not  give  me  all  that  I  want  now  unless  they  can  be 
reimbursed  for  the  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  your  estimates,  how  much  do  you  ii>- 
cludc  for  that  item  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Twenty  thousand  dollars. 
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Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  Could  you  not  find  out  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  how  much  heretofore  they  have  been  asking  on  account 
of  the  men  that  they  have  devoted  to  this  work  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  put  that  in  your  hearings  ? 

Admiral  CowiE.  Yes,  sir;  this  estimate  of  $20,000  in  fact  is  put  in 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  think 
there  is  a  letter  in  my  bureau  to  that  effect.  I  did  not  bring  that 
down  with  me,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  it  to  you. 

The  C&AiRMAN.  Insert  it  in  the  record. 

Admiral  Cowib.  Yes. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  19 j  1913. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  op  the  Navy. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  request  contained  therein,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try of  this  department  will  arrange  to  detail  an  inspector  to  the  navy  yard,  Puget 
Sound,  Wash.,  to  pass  upon  meat  and  meat-food  products  prepared  for  the  Navy  to 
determine  whether  they  comply  with  the  naval  specifications.  The  department  con- 
lidersit  advisable  at  this  time  to  suggest  that  as  early  as  practicable  the  Navy  Depart- 
iDent  arrange  to  take  over  the  meat  inspectors  engs^;ed  in  this  class  of  work  in  order 
that  this  department  may  be  relieved  of  the  expense  connected  therewith. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

B.  T.  Galloway, 

Acting  Secretary. 
Tint  indorsement.] 

Navy  Department,  April  f5, 191S, 

Forwarded  to  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  for  its  information  and  comment 
and  recommendation. 

F.  S.  Curtis,  Chief  Clerk. 

[Second  indorsement.] 

Bureau  op  Supplies  and  Accounts, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  29,  1913. 
To:  The  Navy  Department. 

Subject:  Inspection  of  meats  and  meat  food  products  by  a  representative  of  the 
I)e{»artment  of  Agriculture  stationed  at  the  navy  yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash.  Reim- 
barsement  of  the  department  for  services  of  meat  inspectors. 

1.  The  bureau  has  issued  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  navy  yard,  Puget  Sound, 
Wash.,  relative  to  providing  proper  facilities  for  the  meat  inspector,  and  will  provide 
in  all  contracts  for  meats  and  meat  food  products,  commencing  with  July  1,  1913,  that 
all  deliveries  must  be  presented  to  this  inspector  for  inspection  prior  to  final  delivery. 
The  bureau  is  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  that  the  inspector  will 
report  for  duty  July  1, 1913. 

2.  In  the  opinion  of  this  bureau  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  the  Navy  Department 
to  take  over  the  meat  inspectors  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  meats  and  meat  food 
products  for  the  Navy.  These  insp^ectors  should  remain  under  the  control  of  and 
represent  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  as  by  this  method  a  disinterested  inspection 
is  assured  and  the  department  secures  the  assistance  of  a  well-organized  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  specially  trained  in  the  technical  questions  of  meat  in- 
spection, which  is  able,  through  its  organization,  to  follow  tne  preparation  and 
handling  of  meats  and  meat  fo^  products  for  the  Navy  from  the  packing  houses  to 
final  delivery,  and  to  separate  the  inspectors  now  engj^ged  in  inspecting  meats  and 
meat  food  products  for  the  Navy  would  greatly  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
now  being  secured  and  which  has  proved  such  an  unqualified  success  at  the  navy 
yards,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

3.  The  bureau  considers  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  reimbursed 
lor  the  expense  of  making  these  special  inspections  for  the  Navy,  as  the  services  of  the 
inspector  are  practically  confined  to  Navy  work.  It  is  understood  that  these  inspec- 
tors are  paid  from  an  appropriation  for  meat  inspection  of  13,000,000,  provided  by  the 
act  of  June  30,  1906,  ana  it  is  thought  that  reimoursement  to  this  appropriation  could 
be  made  from  the  appropriation  ''Maintenance,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts," 
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if  funds  were  made  available  under  this  appropriation.  Under  the  appropriation  for 
1914  the  limitation  of  $520,000  for  clerical,  inspection,  and  messenger  service,  etc., 
will  not  permit  of  this  additional  expense,  which  would  probablv  amount  to  about 
$1,600  a  year  for  each  inspector  stationed  at  navy  yards  and  probably  a  smaller  amount 
for  inspectors  engaged  for  a  portion  of  their  time  on  Navy  inspection.  The  Bureau  of 
AnimiQ  Industry  informs  this  bureau  that  its  estimate  of  the  annuid  expense  on  the 
service  now  rendered  is  about  $10,000,  and  that  if  the  inspection  service  was  extended 
to  include  the  principal  navy  yards  and  stations  the  totel  expense  would  not  exceed 
$20,000. 

4.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  this  inspection  service  to  the  Navy,  the  bureau 
recommends  that  Congress  oe  requested  to  furnish^ the  necessary  funds  for  its  con- 
tinuance. 

T.  J.  CowiB, 
Paymaster  General^  United  States  Navy. 


Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  6, 191S, 

Bin:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  19,  1913, 
in  which  you  suggest  that  the  Navy  Department  arrange,  as  early  as  practicable,  to 
take  over  the  meat  inspectors  which  you  nave  detailed  from  time  to  time  in  pursuance 
of  requests  of  this  department  to  make  inspections  of  meats  and  meat  fooa  products 
for  the  naval  service,  in  order  that  your  department  may  be  relieved  of  the  expense 
connected  therewith. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  your  views  that  your  department  should  not  be 
burdened  with  the  expense  of  these  services,  the  ma^itude  of  which  the  department 
had  not  previonusly  realized,  and  while  the  appropriations  of  this  department  for  the 
preient  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  are  only  oarety  sufficient  to  meet  expenditures, 
the  department  will  be  only  too  glad  to  include  m  its  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1915  a  provision  looking  to  me  defrayment  of  the  expenses  of  such  inspectors  out  of 
naval  funds. 

The  department  respectfully  submits  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  it  to  take 
over  the  meat  inspectors  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  meats  and  meat  food  products 
for  the  Navy,  beheving  that  these  inspectors  should  remain  under  the  control  of  and 
represent  the  Bureau  of  Animal  IndusUy,  as  by  this  method  a  disinterested  inspection 
is  assured  and  the  department  secures  the  assistance  of  a  well-organized  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  specially  trained  in  the  technical  questions  of  meat 
inspection,  which  is  able,  through  its  organization,  to  follow  the  preparation  and 
handUng  of  meats  and  meat  food  products  for  the  Navy  from  the  packing  houses  to 
final  delivery,  and  to  separate  the  inspectors  now  engaged  in  inspecting  meats  and 
meat  food  products  for  the  Navy  would,  in  the  department's  opinion,  greatly  reduce 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  now  being  secured  and  which  has  proved  such  an  unquali- 
fied success  at  the  navy  yards  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

It  is  imderstood  that  the  annual  expense  of  the  service  now  rendered  is  about 
$10,000,  and  that,  if  the  inspection  service  were  extended  to  include  the  principal 
navy  yards  and  naval  stations,  the  total  expense  would  not  exceed  $20,000.  The 
department  is  disposed  to  so  extend  it  in  view  of  the  excellent  results  thus  far  obtained 
and  will  ask  for  the  larger  amount,  provided  ^our  approval  is  given. 

A  further  expression  from  you  in  the  premises  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

F.  D.  Roosevelt, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Na^y. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Department  op  Agriculture, 

Opfice  of  the  Secretary, 
WashingtoHy  D.  C,  May  16,  191S, 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  of  May  6  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  desire  to  express  appreciation  of  the  favorable 
comment  concerning  the  inspection  bv  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  this  department  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  delivered  to  the  Navy. 

The  department  is  in  accord  with  the  su^stion  that  the  Navy  Department  include 
in  its  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  a  provision  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
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empkyvees  of  this  department  while  engaged  in  inspections  for  the  Navy,  to  be  paid 
from  the  naval  funds.    Under  such  a  i>rovision  it  is  believed  the  inspection  could  be 
extended  to  other  navy  yards  and  stations  as  required. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  T.  Galloway,  Acting  Secretary^ 
[Indorsement] 

Navy  Department,  May  21  ^  191S. 
To:  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Subject:  Services  of  meat  inspectors,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
References: 

(a)  Letter  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  4/19/13. 

(6)  Bureau's  second  indorsement,  No.  320-3/451-16,  4-29-13. 

In  pursuance  of  the  bureau's  indorsement,  reference  B,  the  department  under 
date  01  the  6th  instant,  informed  the  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture  that,  with  its  approval, 
provision  would  be  included  in  the  estimates  for  1915  looking  to  the  defrayment  out 
of  naval  funds  of  the  expenses  of  meat  inspectors  engaged  in  inspecting  meat  and 
meat  food  products  for  tne  Navy,  the  inspectors  to  remain  under  the  control  and 
represent  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

That  department,  in  a  letter  dated  the  16th  iostant,  having  signified  its  concurrence 
in  the  proposition,  the  bureau  will  include  in  its  estimate  for  1915  an  estimate  of 
POfiOO  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  inspections,  which  amount,  it  is  understood, 
will  permit  of  the  extension  of  the  service  to  include  the  principal  navy  yards  ana 
naval  stations. 

F.  D.  Roosevelt,  Acting  Secretary, 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  are  going  to  ask 
for  tliat  same  $20,000  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Agricultural 
Department.  If  they  are  not,  I  think  it  is  entirely  proper  that  you 
should  have  it. 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  think  they  will  not  reduce  their  amounts, 
because,  as  I  say,  they  have  not  sufficient  men  now  to  give  me  the 
number  required  for  the  Navy.  They  have  been  very  kind  about 
it  and  extended  eveiy  courtesy  they  possibly  could  and  have  been  a 
great  benefit  to  the  5<avy,  ancl  especially  the  enlisted  men,  because 
these  provisions  are  used  by  them. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  This  whole  work  under  the  pure-food  law  is 
expanding  right  along  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir;"  and  I  am  trying  to  have  it  so  all  pro- 
visions A^ill  be  inspected  wherever  delivered.  • 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  have  to  in- 
crease its  force  in  order  to  supply  you  with  the  number  of  inspectors 
that  vou  want  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  That  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ought  to  carry  considerable  increase  in  their  appropriation  for  inspec- 
tion in  order  to  adequately  compensate  the  men  they  have  already 
^ot.  I  have  some  idea,  since  tnere  are  a  lot  of  inspectors  in  my 
district. 

Admiral  Cowie.  They  have  done  everything  they  could,  with  the 
appropriations  available,  and  I  greatly  appreciate  the  work  that  has 
been  aone  for  the  Navy  and  hope  this  item  will  stand.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  change  you  have  is  that  you  have  inserted 
the  words  **and  accounting  offices''? 

Admiral  Cowie.  That  is  just  simply  to  provide  for  what  is  now 
done;  they  are  really  paid  from  this  appropriation,  and  it  should  have 
been  in  the  law  before. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  just  to  make  clear  what  you  have  been  doing 
all  the  years  ? 

Admu'al  Cowie.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  freight,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  which  you  are  increasing  $100,000? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Before  you  get  away  from  that,  there  is  an  increase 
in  that  item  of  clerical,  inspection,  and  messenger  service,  and  so  on, 
of  $78,000.     Will  the  Admural  explain  why  that  is  necessary  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  $520,000  at  the  bottom. 

Admiral  Cowrs.  I  have  these  items,  also  the  maintenance,  $100,000: 
books  and  blanks,  $30,000;  and  purchase,  repair,  and  exchange  of 
typewriters  for  ships,  $15,000;  the  removal  and  transportation  of 
asnes  from  ships  of  war — that  is,  where  equipment  is  put  in.  I  have 
that  prepared  in  case  equipment  is  abolished.  I  have  it  prepared  both 
ways. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  both  in  you  hearings  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Maintenancej  Supplies  and  Accounts — Comparative  analysis  by  subheads. 


Subhead. 


Expendi- 
tures, 1013. 


For  fuel,  books  and  blanks,  stationery,  interior  fittings  for  gen- 
eral storehouses,  pay  oflElces,  and  accounting  oflBoes  in  navy  ; 
yards I    $123,049.46 


For  coftoe  mills  and  repairs  thereto 

For  expenses  of  naval  cloting  factory  and  machinery  for  same. . 

For  modernising  laboratory  equipment  and  bringing  same  up 
to  date 

For  tolls,  ferriages,  yeomen's  stores,  safes,  newspapers,  and 
other  incidental  expenses 

For  labor  in  general  storehouses,  paymasters'  ofQces,  and  ac- 
counting ofBces  in  nav v  yards  and  naval  stations,  including 
naval  stations  maintained  in  island  possessions  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States,  and  expenses  in  handling  stores 
purchased  and  manufacttued  under  general  account  of  ad- 
vances  

Meat  inspection 


Total. 


205.78 
69,148.53 

3,133.47 

65,148.67 


1,187,392.90 


1100,000.00 
300.00 

6o,ooaoo 

2,700.00 

47,ooaoo 


1,270,000.00 


1,438,168.60 


1,470,000.00 


Estimates, 
1915. 


1100,000.00 

900.00 

01,487.26 

2|700.00 

47,000.00 


1,418,000.00 
20,000.00 


1,649,487.25 
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The  items  and  amounts  making  up  the  estimate  under  this  appropriation  are 
follows: 

Labor  in  general  storehouses $820, 000. 00 

Clerical  force  in  general  storehouses 698, 000. 00 

Total  for  labor 1, 418, 000. 00 

Payment  of  meat  inspectors,  Department  of  Agriculture 20, 000. 00 

Supplies  and  incidentals  (formerly  contingent  Supplies  and  Accounts). .      211, 487. 25 

1, 649, 487.  25 

The  estimate  under  this  appropriation  has  been  increased  $198,000  over  the  1914 
appropriation. 
The  increase  by  items  is  as  follows: 

Labor  in  general  storehouses,  etc $70, 000. 00 

Clerical  force 78, 000.  00 

Meat  inspectors.  Department  of  Agriculture 20, 000. 00 

Supplies  and  incidentals 11, 487. 25 


179, 487.  25 
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Special  attentioii  is  invited  to  the  item  of  $20,000  for  reimbursing  the  Department 
of  i^culture  for  the  cost  of  inspection  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  for  tne  Navy. 
This  estimate  is  submitted  at  tne  reouest  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  stated  that  it  is  not  able  to  stand  tlie  expense  mm  its  own  appropriations  any 
hnf&t.  This  work  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  Navy  Department  in  en- 
tbhng  it  to  procure  a  high  grade  of  food  for  the  enlisted  men;  and  it  is  imperative 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  continuation  of  the  inspiection  work  and  its  extension. 

Maintenance — How  to  be  expended. 

For  fuel,  books  and  blanks,  stationery,  interior  fittings  for  general 

storehouses,  pay  offices,  and  accounting  offices  in  navy  yards $100, 000. 00 

Ibr  coffee  mills  and  repairs  thereto. 300. 00 

For  expenses  of  naval  clothing  factory  and  machinery  for  same 61, 487. 25 

For  modernizing  laboratory  equipment  and  bringing  same  up  to  date.  2, 700. 00 
For  tolls,  ferriages,  yeoman  stores,  safes,  newspapers,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses - 47,000.00 

For  labor  in  general  storehouses,  paymasters*  offices,  and  accounting 
offices  in  navy  yards  and  naval  stations,  including  naval  stations 
maintained  in  island  possessions  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States,  and  expenses  in  himdling  stores  purchased  and  manu&ctured 
under  general  account  of  advances:  Provided,  That  the  sum  to  be 
paid  out  of  this  appropriation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  for  chemists  and  for  clerical,  inspection,  and  messenger 
service  in  the  general  storehouses,  paymasters'  offices,  and  accoxmt- 
ing  offices  of  tne  navy  yards  and  naval  stations  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1915,  shall  not  exceed  $598,000 1,418,000.00 

For  reimbursement  to  appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  cost  of  inspection  of  meats  and  meat-fooa  products  for  the  Navy 
Department 20,000.00 

In  all ..  for  maintenance 1, 649, 487 .  26 

Maintenance  {if  Bureau  of  Equipment  is  aboliahed). 

Note. — In  the  event  of  the  abolishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  the  above  esti- 
mate for  maintenance  under  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  should  be  increased 
to  a  total  of  $2,033^887.25,  and  the  following  substituted  for  the  text  of  the  subhead 
for  maintenance,  viz: 

For  fuel,  books  and  blanks,  stationery,  interior  fittings  for  general  store- 
houses, pay  offices,  and  accounting  offices  in  navy  yards $100, 000. 00 

For  stationery  for  commanding  and  navigating  officers  of  ships,  for 
chapUins  on  shore  and  afloat,  and  for  the  use  of  courts-martial  on 

board  ship 30,000.00 

For  purchase,  repair,  and  exchange  of  typewriters  for  ships ^15, 000. 00 

For  removal  and  transportation  oi  ashes  from  ships  of  war 12, 500. 00 

For  packing  boxes  ana  materials 2, 400. 00 

For  coflfee  mills  and  repairs  thereto 300. 00 

For  expenses  of  naval  clothing  factories  and  machinery  for  the  same.  -  61, 487. 25 

For  modernizing  laboratory  equipment  and  bringing  the  same  up  to 

date 2,700.00 

For  the  purchase  of  articles  of  equipage  at  home  and  abroad  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  labor  in  equipping  vessels  therewith,  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  articles  in  the  several  navy  yards 90, 000. 00 

For  musical  instruments  and  music 18, 000. 00 

For  mess  outfits 100,000. 00 

For  soap,  cleaning  gear,  on  board  naval  vessels 44, 000. 00 

For  athletic  outfits 27, 500. 00 

For  tolls,  ferriages,  yeomen's  stores,  safes,  newspapers,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses 47, 000. 00 
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For  labor  in  general  storehouBes,  paymasters'  offices,  and  accounting 
offices  in  navy  yards  and  naval  stations,  including  naval  stationa 
maintained  in  island  possessions  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States,  and  expenses  in  handling  stores  purchased  and  manufactured 
under  ''General  account  of  advances":  Provided,  That  the  sum  to  be 
paid  out  of  this  appropriation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  for  cnemists  and  for  clerical,  inspection,  and  messen^r 
service  in  tine  general  storehouses,  paymasters'  offices,  and  accountmg 
offices  of  the  navy  yards  and  naval  stations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1915,  shall  not  exceed  $043,000 $1,463,000.00 

And  for  reimbursement  to  appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  cost  of  inspection  of  meats  and  meat  food  products  for  the 
Navy  Department 20,000.00 

In  all,  for  maintenance  and  equipment  under  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts 2, 033, 887. 25 

I  have  asked  for  an  increase  in  labor  of  $70^000  in  general  storehouses 
among  others.  We  are  right  up  against  it  in  this  appropriation  and 
it  is  hard  work  to  make  ends  meet,  and  the  clerical  force  is  $78,000, 
which  is  required  for  additional  people.  This  $20,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  we  nave  just  explained,  and  $11,487.25 
for  supplies  and  incidentals,  which  come  in  under  that  one  provision. 
AU  of  these  different  items  I  have  mentioned  in  this  revised  list, 
which  brings  it  up  to  this  total  amount  of  $1,649,487.25. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  I,  in  my  orijginal  estimates, 
had  an  increase  over  these  amounts,  but  in  talking  it  over  with  the 
Secretary  we  cut  it  right  down  to  rock  bottom,  and  made  everything 
as  low  as  possible.  1  fear  we  may  run  short  on  these  things,  and  I 
think  I  should  explain  to  the  committee  that  there  may  be  some 
deficiency  this  next  year,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  going  to  try 
to  make  out  with  what  has  been  asked  for  and  cut  down  expenses  in 
every  way  possible. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  clerical? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Clerical  force.  I  want  an  increase.  We  have 
not  people  sufficient  to  do  the  work,  and  I  feel  that  the  Government 
is  losing  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  simply  by  not  having  the  people 
who  can  be  on  hand  to  do  necessary  work.  As  I  explained  to  the 
Secretary,  in  regard  to  oflTicers,  if  we  had  more  oflficers  we  could  save 
ten  times  their  salary.  We  should  have  them  ia  every  position  on 
shore,  especially  in  tne  Pay  Department,  to  take  care  of  stores  and 
prevent  mcreases  in  articles  which  we  have  already  on  hand.  An 
adequate  force  would  save  the  Government  the  salaries  over  and  over 
again.  I  can  see  whore  I  could  reach  out  and  save  money,  but  I 
have  not  the  people  to  do  what  I  know  will  effect  economies.  The 
shortage  in  the  ray  Corps  is  great  and  we  must  have  relief  before 
long.  Only  yesterday  we  triea  our  best  to  get  an  officer  to  take  the 
place  of  one  court-martialed  on  the  Pacific  station,  and  finally  we 
nad  to  take  a  man  who  had  just  returned  from  sea  and  who  had  been 
home  only  a  few  weeks  and  send  him  out.  I  think  it  19  false  economy 
to  cut  down  on  force  where  you  can  utilize  people  to  handle  and 
supervise  work  which  it  is  evident  will  result  ia  economies  greatly  in 
excess  of  their  pay. 

The  naval  supply  account  for  the  Navy  I  have  reduced  this  last 
year  by  over  $700,000,  and  that  is  a  big  saving.  It  reduces  the 
capital  stock  we  are  working  on,  and  what  I  am  trying  to  do  now  in 
the  navy  yards  is  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  stores  we  are  carrying 
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very  much  more,  for  I  am  satisfied  the  stock  can  be  reduced  at  least  a 
million  dollars  more  without  detriment  to  the  service,  and  good 
business  requires  such  action. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  in  store  now,  of  all  kinds  ? 

Admiral  CowiE.  Stores  of  all  kinds  on  board  ship  and  on  shore 
was,  on  June  30,  1913,  over  $170,000,000 — this,  of  course,  includes 
OTdnance. 

Mr.  Tbibble.  Could  not  a  great  many  of  these  positions  you  refer 
to  there,  looking  after  stores  and  things  of  that  kind,  be  filled  by 
officers  not  in  line  of  active  duty  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tbibble.  These  men  are  being  retired  by  the  plucking  board, 
who  are  capable  and  eflBcient  men,  and  could  they  not  fill  those  posi- 
tions? 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  have  only  two  or  three  such  pay  officers  on  the 
retired  list.     We  have  not  had  any  plucking  board  for  paymasters. 

Mr.  Tbibble.  I  mean  those  who  have  retired  and  have  been  taken 
from  the  line  of  promotion,  and  wdl  be  taken  in  the  future — efficient 
and  capable  as  they  are — could  not  they  fill  these  positions  if  they 
were  removed  by  the  plucMng  board  from  the  line  of  promotion  and 
placed  in  these  subordinate  positions  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Shifting  a  line  officer  to  a  staff  rank  duty. 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  only  pay  officers  I  have  available  on  the 
retired  list  is  one  out  on  the  west  coast,  and  I  had  a  letter  written  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  to  him.  Of  course,  we  can  not  put  him  on  duty 
unless  he  wants  to  go  on.  There  is  that  one  officer,  and  there  is 
another  one  in  Washington,  whom  I  tried  to  reach,  to  see  if  I  could 
not  get  him  to  go  on  duty.  The  pay  corps  is  very  different  from  the 
line.  Officers  of  the  line  are  not  assigned  to  pay  corps  duty — staff 
officer's  duty. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  men  Mr.  Tribble  is  speaking  of  being  put  in 
charge  of  these  stores  in  the  yards  and  the  stations,  would  not  be 
very  high  rank,  if  they  were  staff  or  commissioned  of hcers  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  They  would  not  be  very  high  rank? 

Mr.  Robebts.  Assistant  storekeeper,  etc. 

Admiral  Cowie.  They  would  come  in  under  the  general  store- 
keeper. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  could  not,  as  a  matter  of  administration,  take, 
for  instance,  the  retired  pay  officer  of  high  rank  and  assign  him  to 
duties  of  a  much  lower  rank  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Oh,  no;  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Tbibble.  I  am  considering  that  he  is  taken  out  of  the  line  of 
proinotion.  You  have  put  him  in  private  life.  I  am  not  putting 
any  in  private  life  by  my  way  of  domg  it;  I  am  putting  him  in  the 
service  and  giving  him  something  to  do  and  rendering  the  country 
service,  and  giving  him  employment  and  giving  him  a  salary.  I  am 
asking  you  if  they  could  not  fill  those  positions  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  think  some  of  them  could  fill  the  positions.  Not 
oidy  that,  so  far  as  the  plucking  board  goes,  I  would  not  have  any 
plucking.  I  believe  every  officer  should  do  his  duty,  and  I  think  the 
officers  who  are  taken  out  in  that  way  should  be  available  for  duty. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Admiral,  that  opens  up  an  interesting  line  of  thought. 
You,  of  course,  believe  in  some  way  of  weeding  out  the  incompetent 
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and  the  inefficient  and  the  unqualified  among  the  naral  officers,  do 

iron  not?  In  other  words,  because  a  man  mis  got  his  foot  on  the 
owest  round  of  the  ladder,  you  do  not  believe  in  allowing  him  to  ^o 
to  the  top  of  that  ladder  wnether  qualified  or  not?  You  believe  m 
some  way  in  getting  rid,  at  some  stage  of  his  career,  of  the  inefficient 
officer.  Of  course,  the  law  at  present  provides  that  that  shall  be 
done  through  the  plucking  boara,  who  reach  a  certain  way  down  the 
ladder  and  to  officers  of  certain  rank.  My  thought  has  l>een  always 
that  we  ought  to  start  clear  at  the  bottom  of  that  ladder  and  throw 
out,  for  instance,  the  ensign,  if  he  does  not  show  ability  to  go  ahead 
to  lieutenant,  junior.  And,  for  instance,  take  a  lieutenant  (junior 
grade),  after  he  serves  in  that  grade  for  a  time  and  comes  to  the 
period  for  promotion,  and  he  h^  not  shown  himself  qualified  or  is 
unfit  for  any  reason  whatever,  drop  him  then  and  there;  but  the 

Fractice  has  been,  while  we  have  haa  general  rules  of  promotion,  yet 
think  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  make,  that  those  boards  have  not 
done  their  full  duty  in  the  past. 

They  have  not  been  careful  enough  about  looking  into  the  quali- 
fications and  the  all-around  capacity  of  the  man  to  go  into  the  next 
grade,  with  the  result  that  we  get  men  up  to  lieutenant  commander 
who  never  should  have  reached  that  grade  and  then  all  at  once  they 
are  dropped,  and  the  method  provided  for  doing  it  has  been  the 
plucking  board.  There  ought  to  be,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  some 
other  means  of  looking  into  all  the  grades  and  stopping  them  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  devolopeathat  they  are  in  any  way  physically,  mentalljr, 
or  tomporamenlally  unfit  to  go  ahead  they  ought  to  remain  in  the 
grade  tnev  are  in. 

Admirali  Cowie.  While  I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  this  personnel 
bill  here  at  this  time 

The  Chairman.  Wo  do  not  want  to  go  into  it.  I  just  wanted  to 
ask  the  simple  question. 

Mr.  Tribble.  Pardon  me,  if  wo  went  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.  How  would  you  get  promotion 
if  you  did  not  have  some  elimination  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  would  have  promotion,  as  I  stated  in  a  memo- 
randum that  I  sent  to  the  committee,  by  classes  each  year.  I  have 
worked  that  uj)  in  my  proj)Osed  bill  and  I  have  shown  how  this  could 
be  done;  that  we  could  provide  for  the  vice  admirals  we  require — 
advance  the  necesv<^arv  numbers  to  the  higher  grades  and  prevent 
humps — by  making  tboso  promotions  by  classes  instead  of  mdivid- 
uals.  Promote  by  ckvsscs  each  year,  and  all  officers  that  were  not 
fit  to  bo  promoted  in  the  service,  dropped  out,  but  those  who  are, 
let  thom  be  promoted  and  go  on.  This  can  be  done  with  practically 
no  additional  expense  with  the  present  number  of  officers,  but  to 
provide  the  necessary  number  of  officers  the  midshipmen  at  the 
academy  should  be  doubled  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  I  under- 
stood whonovor  any  officer,  from  ensign  up,  comes  to  be  promoted 
he  has  to  be  examined,  does  he  not,  by  a  board? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPCX^N.  To  see  whether  he  is  competent  to  be  pro- 
moted. If  he  is  incompetent  ho  is  retired,  and  put  on  the  retur^l 
list,  is  he  not  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  He  is  put  on  at  half  pay  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  He  can  be  wholly  retired.  If  an  officer  be  found 
not  competent  moraUy  or  professionally  to  be  promoted,  he  can  be 
lAoU^  retired  on  one  years  pay.  For  physical  disability  he  would 
ht  retired  on  three-quarter  pay. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  Here  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you :  In  that  case 
if  thftt  man  was  competent  to  fill  these  places  for  which  you  say  you 
need  more  men,  womd  you  favor  a  provision  in  the  law  that  would 
anim  him  such  duties  as  he  could  perform,  rather  than  to  put  him 
« the  retired  hst,  with  pay  for  domg  nothing?  Would  you  favor 
«ch  a  law  as  that? 

Admiral  Cowie.  If  an  officer  comes  up  for  promotion  and  is  in* 
ennpetent  to  be  promoted,  I  certainly  would  not  want  him  in  my 
dfl|>artment  at  any  price. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  You  do  not  concede,  then,  that  a  man  could 
be  incompetent  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  rank  and  stiU  be  compe- 
tent to  perform  other  duties  in  a  different  position  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  any  officer  in  the 
service  who  has  ^ne  through  a  grade  and  is  not  competent  to  be 
promoted  professionidly  ought  not  to  be  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Tribble.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  is  not  competent  of  being  a 
Coneressman  he  is  not  competent  to  be  a  secretary  of  a  Congressman  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Tbibble.  I  am  trying  to  carry  out  the  point  of  Judge  Wither- 
ipoon,  that  if  a  man  is  mcapable  of  filling  one  position  he  is  capable 
of  filling  some  other,  and  there  is  not  any  use  to  dismiss  him  because 
he  is  not  capable  of  being  promoted. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  To  make  my  inquiiy  more  specific,  take  an 
officer,  and  suppose  ho  is  examined  and  the  board  decides  that  he  is 
not  competent  to  be  promoted  to  the  position  of  lieutenant  (junior 
grade).  Do  you  say  tiiat  that  would  prove  that  that  man  would  not 
Be  competent  to  come  into  your  office  and  perform  these  clerical  duties 
for  vou  for  which  you  neea  more  men  to  perform  ? 

Tlie  Chaibman.  That  would  depend,  would  it  not,  upon  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  base  their  retirements  ? 

Mr.  Withebspoon.  Of  course  it  might  be  that  he  had  consumption. 

Admiral  Cowie.  If  the  man  were  retired  for  physical  disability, 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  have  him.  1  would  be  glad  to 
have  him.  There  are  a  good  manv  midshipmen  down  at  the  Naval 
Academy  who  are  simply  a  Uttle  color  blind,  which  would  affect  their 
status  as  line  officers  but  not  as  pay  officers. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  There  were  a  number  in  the  last  class,  I  under- 
stand. 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  all  in  the  Pav  Corps. 
Young  men  down  there  have  been  turned  down  for  a  little  deafness, 
and  some  of  them  we  have  gotten  in  the  Pay  Corps.  I  am  glad  to 
have  them  there. 

Mr.  Tbibble.  You  understand  my  position  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  The  Admiral's  objection  is  of  the  man's  professional 
qualifications. 

Admiral  Cowie.  As  a  rule  if  a  man  is  turned  down  professionally 
and  Is  not  fit  to  be  promoted,  he  is  not  good  for  anvthing.  I  believe 
they  should  all  so  apply  themselves  that  they  would  qualify  for  pro- 
action. 
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Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  If  a  man  was  turned  down  for  dishonesty,  he 
ought  not  to  be  anywhere. 

Sir.  Roberts.  Nor  for  drunkenness. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  is  another. 

The  Chairman.  Or  lack  of  application  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Lack  of  application,  that  is  what  I  mean — a 
man  who  does  not  apply  himself  sufficiently  to  pass  when  he  comes 
up  for  promotion  ougnt  not  to  pass,  and  such  men  would  not  as  a 
rule  maKe  good  in  other  positions. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  If  they  are  competent  to  perform  their  duties 
they  ou{?ht  to  be  required  to  perform  them  rather  than  to  spend  their 
lives  in  idleness  and  live  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  passed  a  law  a  year  or  two  ago  about  these  actiye 
officers  keeping  employed,  and  we  cut  them  down  materially  in  pay, 
did  we  not? 

The  Chairman.  To  lieutenants;  yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  had  some  doubt  m  my  mind  about  the  wisdom  of 
that  law,  if  we  want  to  get  retired  officers  doing  active  duty,  because 
in  many  instances  the  pay  of  retired  officers  might  be  more  than  his 

Eay  as  lieutenant,  senior  grade,  and  it  would  be  no  inducement  for 
im  to  give  up  his  retired  pay  in  order  to  get  into  active  service. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  It  would  not  be  a  question  of  inducement;  we 
could  make  the  law  provide  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  have  to  give  up  his  retired  pay  as 
we  could  provide  he  should  have  it  as  retired  pay,  unless  it  was  less 
than  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Pay  and  allowances  of  a  lieutenant.  In  case  their 
retired  pay  exceeds  that,  they  draw  the  retired  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Pay  and  allowances  of  a  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understood  it  throw  him  back. 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  it  does  not. 

Admiral  Cowie.  No;  if  he  should  go  on  duty,  an  officer  of  the  rank 
of  coniinander,  he  would  receive  his  retired  pay  as  commander  or  in 
lieu  thereof  the  active  pay  and  allowances  of  a  lieutenant,  which 
exceed  his  retired  pay  as  commander. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  active  pay  of  lieutenant  would  hardly  be  that 
of  retired  pay  for  commander,  would  it? 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  lieutenant's  pay  and  allowances  amount  to 
a  little  more  than  the  retired  pay  of  a  conmiander. 

The  Chairman.  It  reaches  up  to  captain. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  take  a  captain,  it  would  be  the  other  way. 

Admiral  Cowie.  A  ( aptain  would  simply  get  retired  pay  as  cap- 
tain. I  think  if  the  officers  are  assigned  to  active  duty  they  should 
re<*eive  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  grade  they  are  in. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  a  thing  that  always  struck  me;  if  you  are 
going  to  put  an  officer  in  the  active  ser\'ice,  why  should  you  make 
nim  work  for  his  retired  pay,  when  men  who  are  not  retired  should 
get  nay  for  the  same  worK? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Admiral,  what  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
Navy  Department  with  retired  offi<'.er8  returned  to  (luty  at  any  less 
rank  than  they  previously  occupied? 

Admiral  Cowie.  They  would  not  have  less  rank. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  cluty — I  particularly  referred  to  the  experi- 
ence in  the  department  with  regard  to  duty,  how  they  performed  it. 

Admiral  Cowie.  As  far  as  I  know,  very  well. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Has  there  been  any  such  case  as  ihat — for  instance, 
a  man  retired  as  captain  performing  the  duties  of  a  lieutenant  t 
.  Admiral  Cowie.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  I  never  knew  of  such  a  case. 

Admiral  Cowie.  We  have  two  or  three  officers  on  duty  in  the 
Navy  Department  now,  retired  officers. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  They  are  doing  the  duty  of  their  rank,  are  they 
not,  or  perhaps  higher  rank;  not  certainly  of  a  lower  rank  ?  • 

Admiral  Cowie.  They  are  assigned  to  duty  as  commanders,  or 
whatever  their  rank  may  be. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  You  never  take  a  retired  captain  or  a  retired  com- 
mander and  assign  him  to  duty  as  lieutenant  commander  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  have  not  done  so  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  us  come  back  to  the  appropriation  bill, 
''Freight,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts."  I  see  you  are  asking 
for  an  increase  of  $100,000. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir;  that  appropriation  is  overobligated  for 
the  last  year  $193,484.54.  If  I  remember  rightly  it  was  reouced  last 
year  by  $25,000,  and  the  year  before,  I  thiri,  by  $85,000.  I  stated 
at  the  time  that  it  was  an  appropriation  which  we  could  not  very 
well  tell  about,  but  freight  has  been  increased,  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  taking  advantage  of  the  land-grant  roads  and  getting 
the  freight  in  that  way.  Yie  have  also  commenced  to  purchase 
f.  o.  b.  works,  and  taken  over  materials  at  the  works  instead  of 
delivered  at  the  diflferent  navy  yards,  in  order  that  the  Government 
could  get  the  benefit  of  the  land-grant  rates  and  save  on  freight 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  let  the  Government  transport  its 
propertj  instead  of  its  being  the  property  of  the  other  person  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Exactly,  because  we  can  get  cheaper  rates  than 
the  parties  furnishing  the  material.  We  need  the  $100,000  extra, 
and  I  think  that  will  not  be  sufficient.  At  the  same  time,  in  talking 
the  matter  over  with  the  Secretarjr,  he  thought  that  would  be  enough, 
and  I  think  that  inasmuch  as  freight  is  an  appropriation  that  can  be 
exceeded,  we  can  manage  with  $100,000  more  and  take  care  of  any 
deficiencjr  later. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  admiral  a  q^uestion 
about  that.  Those  are  freights  composed  very  largely  of  freight  on 
coal  that  we  ship  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  are  they  not  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Freight  on  coal  comes  out  of  ''Coal  and  transpor- 
tation." 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  that  is  not  included  in  this  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Not  included  in  this ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  this  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  freights  is  in  order  to  allow  the  Government 
to  make  contracts  for  its  own  freights,  instead  of  including  that  in 
the  price  of  the  coal  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Not  the  coal;  this  is  other  materials,  such  as  ord- 
nance, and  things  of  that  kind  that  are  manufactured  at  different 
places  that  we  are  sending  to  the  west  coast,  they  would  be  delivered 
at  Mare  Island,  Puget  Sound,  or  Cavite. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  the  person  that  furnished  them  to  the' 
Government  would  pay  the  freignt  ? 
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Admiral  Cowie.  He  would  pay  the  freight,  but  now  I  take  adran- 
tage  of  the  land  grant  rate  ana  purchase  u  o.  b.  works,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  freight,  and  m  one  case  a  short  time  ago  I  saved 
about  $25,000  on  shipments. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Then  if  we  increase  that  appropriation  to 
$100,000  for  that  purpose,  ought  not  this  appropriation  for  those 
articles  on  which  the  Government  pajrs  the  freight  be  decreased 
$100,000  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  This  is  not  an  increase  of  $100,000  for  that  purpose  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  $193,000  last  year,  so  I 
think  it  should  be  increased  at  least  $100,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  We  cut  it  too  much  a  year  ago. 

Admiral  Cowie.  We  cut  it  last  year  and  the  year  before;  but  in 
1912  we  had  a  balance,  while  last  year  we  had  more  freight  and  over- 
obligated  the  appropriation  about  $193,000. 

Tnere  is  another  thing  about  that  item  of  freight.  We  can  not 
alwajrs  get  it  accurately  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  to  amounts,  because 
the  railroads  do  not  get  in  the  bills  of  lading  and  necessary  vouchers 
in  time  for  entry. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  You  want  to  make  your  own  arrangements  for 
freight  t 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes;  when  the  Government  would  have  the 
advantage  and  we  can  save  money. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  we  onlv  appropriated  $1,  they  could  still  make 
those  same  arrangements;  but  this  increase  is  in  order  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  deficiency  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Exactly.  In  other  words,  to  try  to  provide 
enough  in  the  appropriation  for  freight  to  meet  our  obligations. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Then  we  ought  to  appropriate  that  much  less, 
ought  we  not  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  We  have  not  enough  in  the  bill  now. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  run  over;  they  did  not  have  enough  last 
year  to  pay  the  freight.     This  year  their  freight  bills  are  more. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  is  a  good  reason,  it  that  is  the  reason, 
but  that  is  not  the  reason  he  suggested.  The  reason  he  suggestea 
was  that  heretofore  we  have  been  paying  the  freight  in  the  price  of 
the  goods — the  owner  has  been  paying  the  freight.  Now  we  pro- 
pose to  pay  it  ourselves.  If  that  is  the  reason  why,  then  the  appro- 
priation for  the  price  ol  the  goods  ought  to  be  decreased. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Instead  of  increasing  the  freight  by  $193,000, 
which  I  should 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  freight  in  the  price  of  the  goods  heretofore 
came  out  of  this  appropriation  just  the  same? 

Admiral  Cowie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Only  it  was  a  greater  amount  than  the  department 
now  secures  by  dealing  directly  with  the  railroads.  While  the  price 
of  the  goods  included  in  a  sense  the  freight,  yet  the  particular  part 
of  that  deal  shown  in  there  as  so  much  for  goods  and  so  much  for 
freight,  the  freight  nart  of  it  c^ame  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Admiral  Cowie.  ao;  that  is  not  correct.  U^en  contractors  de- 
liver material  at  a  navj  yard,  charges  prepaid,  the  amount  of  the 
freight  is  charged  against  the  appropriation  which  pays  for  the 
material.  I  find  I  can  make  arrangements  and  get  bids  from  dif- 
ferent railroads.  They  are  allowed  to  do  that,  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  for  the  Government  at  a  lower  rate  than 
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the  regular  tariff,  where  they  get  in  competition  with  each  other; 
they  are  allowed  to  do  that,  and  in  that  way  we  can  take  advantage 
of  any  large  shipment  and  have  the  railroads  compete  for  the  hauling. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  If  it  is  going  to  cost  less,  why  do  you  ask  for 
more  money  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Because  we  are  nearly  $200,000  short  on  this 
year ,  and  are  asking  for  only  $100,000  more. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  say  the  railroads  are  allowed  to  enter  into 
competition  with  each  other  to  make  a  lower  rate  for  the  Gk)vemment 
than  they  are  to  any  other  large  shippers  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  The  Government  is 
not  imder  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Conmtiission  regulations.  The 
interstate  conmierce  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  Government. 
They  were  exempted  under  the  law. 

Turn  now  to  page  46,  andyou  will  notice  the  table  covering  the 
distribution  of  eqmpment.  We  have  appropriations  for  equipment, 
and  imder  the  distribution  I  notice  that  the  Bureau  of  Supphes  anil 
Accoimts  was  awarded,  under  the  item  of  stationery  for  command- 
ing and  navigating  ofRcers  of  ships,  chaplains  on  shore  and  afloat, 
and  for  use  oi  courts-martial  on  board  ships;  purchase,  repair,  and 
exchange  of  type\\Titers  for  ships;  the  removal  and  transportation 
of  ashes  from  ships  of  war;  musical  instruments  and  music,  and 
various  other  items  mentioned  there,  $260,000  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  estimate  out  of  this  appropriation  this 
year.     What  were  you  allotted  last  year  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  for 

1913  was  the  total  allotment  under  ''Equipment  of  vessels"  to  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts,  and  for  1914  it  is  $350,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  out  of  the  estimated  appropriation 
bill  this  year  $260,000.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  last 
year  out  of  your  $285,000  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  had  under  Supplies  and  Accounts  equipment  a. 
balance  of  $28,613.94  for  1913. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  reduced  it,  then,  $20,000  there  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  last  year;  but  I  want  to  state 
to  the  committee,  in  order  to  do  that  and  because  the  equipment  had 
always  run  over  heretofore,  I  cut  down  everything,  right  and  left,  and 
there  are  many  things  I  did  not  give  that  I  reaUy  beUeve  the  ships 
should  have  had,  and  I  do  not  tlunk  it  would  be  good  poUcy  to  sail 
as  close  to  the  wind  again,  because  I  think  some  of  the  articles  re- 
quired should  have  been  allowed. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  cutting  it  down  this  year.  Last  year 
it  was  $285,000  and  thi3  year  it  is  $260,000. 

Turn  to  page  46  and  you  will  see. 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  total  allotment  for  1913  was  $285,000,  for 

1914  it  is  $350,000,  and  for  1915  (exclusive  of  classified  employees), 
it  is  reduced  to  $337,000.  Perhaps,  in  the  event  of  the  abolishment  of 
that  bureau 

The  Chairman.  We  have  allowed  for  purchase  of  all  other  articles 
of  equipage  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  payment  of  labor  in  equipping 
vessels  therewith,  and  manufacture  of  those  articles  in  the  several 
navy  yards,  $77,000. 

Admiral  Cowie.  That  will  make  it  all  right  when  the  two  items 
are  combined. 
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The  CHAiRBiAN.  What  did  you  have  under  that  item  last  jrear? 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  had  to  purchase  $72,611.79  under  that  item  for 
1913. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  reducing  the  other  one  $20,000  and  you 
are  increasing  this  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  By  $4,000  and  something,  yes,  sir;  over  1913. 
The  reduction  of  1915  from  1914  is  $13,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  classified  service,  $45,000  under  the  pro- 
posed arrai^ement.     What  did  you  get  last  year  under  that  item  ? 

Admiral  Oowie.  Classified  service,  last  year,  I  think  was  all  under 
the  Secretary's  office,  and  I  am  in  a  little  doubt  as  to  just  how  that 
was  divided. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  does  that  mean,  ''classified"  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  All  Bureau  of  Equipment  clerical  force  appropria- 
tion was  taken  up  in  the  Secretary's  office,  then  divided  between  the 
dijGTerent  bureaus,  and  the  articles  of  equipment  were  also  assigned 
these  diflferent  bureaus.  I  have  here  the  expenditures  under  every 
item  of  my  appropriation  under  equipment: 

Comparative  $taUmerU  ** Equipment  of  vessels  (Supplies  and  accounts).** 

[Nov.  ao,  1913.) 


Description. 


AppropiiatioDS  (allotments) , 
Cnalts,  misceUaneous 


Total  credits. 


1911 


1912 


$344,400.00 
19,054.42 


1270,000.00 
11,916.71 


264,054.42     281,916.71 


Expenditures: 

Buildings 117.40 

Yard  appliances 4. 60 

Floating  property 1,034.52 

Power  plants 83.80 

Naval  MiUtia 3,545.10 

Furniture 34.60 

OfBce  supplies  and  equipment 161. 24 

Handling  material 25.00 

Tugs  ana  lighters 5,059.50 

Telephone  and  telegraph 8. 43 

Btorekeeping 128.87 

OfDce  force 254.46 

Removal  of  refuse 248. 70 

Disability 3.31 

ICachinery  and  toob 43.26 

Leave 29.47 

Holiday 55.46 

Incidentals 8,296.87 

Inspection  department .87 

Radio  stations 20,417.12 

Miscellaneous 2,360.82 

Over  and  under  absorbed*. 

Conversion  account 573. 94 

Contract  of  repairs  of  articles  in  store ...  9, 891 .  91 

Repairs  to  equipage  of  vessels 1,284.48 

Purchases,  ashore 3, 141 .  34 

Purchases,  aCoat  (equipage  and  sup-  ; 

plies) I  1,383.96 

Deterioration, 


Equipage,  supplies  from  other  ships' 


.quipage 
departn 


ments,  dumping  ashes,  etc '    10, 608. 48 

Outstanding  requisitions  and  contracts.' 

Equipage  and  supplies  drawn  from  ; 
store ,  184,969.25 


Total  expenditures  and  obligations. 
Unallotted  balance 


Total  debits, 


253,766.66 
10,287.76 


264,054.42 


360.95 
"384*  i6 

"mis' 

i,'828.'36 


.22 
1,983.73 


.04 


1,126.62 
40.01 


2,844.83 
7.69 


1913 


$285,000.00 
12,826.58 


297,826.58 


49.46 


118.72 

2.92 

1,309.60 


79.48 


128.60 

4.67 

22.40 

11.91 

14.95 

1,420.93 


2,520.60 

es.ar 


2,404.17  I 
506.21  ' 


25,926.72 
2,719.24 

6,400.63 
16.05 

222,742.38 


260,835.02 
12,081.69 


281,916.71 


2,012.07 

8,260.14 

126.00 

19,891.57 
4,754.07 

2,805.58 
307.38 

225,373.66 


Increase, 

1913  over 

1912. 


$15,000.00 
900.87 


19Umidar 
1912. 


15,900.87 


2.92 


79.48 


4.67 

22.40 

11.87 

14.95 

294.31 


269,212.64 
28,613.94 


297,826.58 


7,753.93 
126.00 


2,034.83 


291.33 
2,631.28 


13,267.97 


$S20.4O 
"384.'i« 

*45i*76 


1,806.18 


40.01 


824. 2S 
64.88 


802.10 


6,036.15 
8,506.06 


13,800.88 
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CcmpoartUive  $tatement  of  **  Contingent^  equipvMTU,*'  1913 

[Dec.  1, 1913.] 


Descr^tion. 

Naviga- 
tion. 

Construc- 
tion and 
Repair. 

Steam 

Engineer- 

mg. 

Supplies 

and 
Accounts. 

Total. 

Appropriations  (aUotments),  total  credits. . 

$3,200.00 

12,400.00 

$2,000.00 

$2,400.00 

$10,000.00 

Eipeuditures: 

Heat.  Ught,  power,  etc 

297.88 

297.88 

Hannlixig  material 

405.14 

405.14 

Rtm^kWpfng.  , .   ^ 

1,734.93 

1,734.93 

4,281.81 

269.92 

Trnffclflitals.". ,  , 

2,927.79 
202.24 

1,354.02 

Hisce1IaxMM>t» .  x 

67.68 

Orer  and  onder  absorbed. 

1.78 

1,78 

^tfftandfng  r^nisition.5  and  oontnictf. 

33.09 

33.00 

Total  ezpenditores  and  obligations. . 
Unallirttnl  balance 

3,130.03 
69.97 

1,354.02 
1,045.98 

505.91 
1,494.09 

2,081.03 
368.97 

7,020.99 
2,979.01 

Total  credits 

3,200.00 

2,400.00 

2,000.00 

2,400.00 

10,000.00 

Comparative  ntaUmenJt  of  '^Coal  and  traneportationf  Supplies  and  Aooounts." 


Description. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Increase 

1913  over 

1912. 

Decrease 

1918  under 

1912. 

$3,460,160.00 
221,471.61 

$3,489,700.00 
268,848.35 

$3,370,000.00 
28,054.43 

$119.70a00 

CncUts,  niisceUaneous 

240.793.02 

Total  credits 

3,600,631.61 

3,758,548.35 

3,308,051.43 

860,408.93 

ExpcDditares: 

206.36 

460.28 

41,830.30 

4,264.90 

344.24 

Dni1<)fTig^ 

Floating  property 

17,250.48 
8,907.60 

29,210.43 
3,717.30 

$11,959.95 

Heat,  lignt,  power,  and  water... 

5, 19a  30 

Furniture 

Models  and  experiments 

152.00 

118.29 

118,461.83 

7.12 

144.97 

Handling  material 

Tugs  and  lighters 

1,040.54 

76,770.37 

390.00 

n8.16 

42.11 

587.41 

9,618.80 

95.62 

118.20 

148,572.78 

30,110.05 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Vehicles  and  live  stock 

Storekeeping 

2,380.61 

983.76 

1,896.85 

Naval  Mllitfii _ 

Power  plants 

7,144.62 

7,144.62 

Removal  ol  re&ise 

MftchinfTy  and  tooV?.    . 

19.49 
105.12 
141.74 
187.42 

19.49 

Leave...' 

152.40 

270.60 

3,992.00 

6,843.08 

241.85 

227.64 

220.56 

11,812.23 

122.52 

78.82 
11,624.81 

Holiday 

Tnrfdentals , .. 

Coaling  plantn . 

Radio  sCfttions 

8,058.23 

2,062.63 

2,965.75 

3.71 

11,060.13 

2,991.90 

Conversion  account 

2,062.63 

If  isoellaneons 

34,196.61 

2,821.93 
SIS 

133.82 

Over  and  under  absorbed 

7.19 

T^irchasfls.  *shore. .....  x 

49,075.33 
452,967.51 

Purchases .  afloat 

312,765.99  1      380.870.30 

68,104.31 

Deterioration 

19,497.08 

16.483.21 

3,013.87 

Electric  current  and  water  for 

shh)8,and  miscellaneous 

Equipage  and  supplies 

70,453.72 
2,965,282.95 

3,596.76 

7,025.04  i         5,802.01 
3,384,656.12  j  3,684,660.79 

17.50               520.04 

*366,'6i3.'57' 
502.54 

1,223.08 

Outs^ding  requisition  and  con- 
tracts  

Total  exi>endituies  and  obliga- 
tions  

3,723,463.90 
S$,8Si.i9 

i 

3,884,766.82     4,304,lia37 
lie f  $18.47  >      906,066.94 

432,653.99 

13,310.44 

t'naUotted  balance 

Total  debits 

3,690,631.61 

3.758.548.35  !  3.308.054.43 

1 
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Comparative  staUnurU  of  *'  Coal  and  tron^MrtaHanf  IHS." 

[Dec  1, 1Q13.] 


Description. 


Appropriations  (allotments). 
Orediits,  misceUaiieous 


Total  credits 180,494.00 


Yards  and 
Docks 


$180,000.00 
494.00 


Expenditures: 

Grounds 

Buildings 

Yard  appliances 

Floating  property 

Heat,  light,  power,  etc 

Waterfront 

Office  supplies  and  equipment 

Models  and  experiments 

Handling  material 

Titfs  and  lighters 

Venicles  and  live  stodc 

Storekeeping 

Office  force 

Power  plants 

Removal  of  refuse 

Machinery  plant 

Machinery  and  tools 

Leave 

Holiday , 

Disability 

Incidentals , 

Coaling  plants , 

Radio  stations 

Mtooellaneous 

Over  and  under  absorbed 

Purchases,  ashore 

Purchases,  afloat 

Deterioration 

Electric  current  and  water  for  ships,  and  mis- 
cellaneous  

Equipage  and  supplies,  drawn  from  stores 

Outstanding  requisitions  and  contracts 


1,533.26 
5,718.29 
1,800.00 


13.94 
6,563.19 
1,907.01 


21.98 


97.90 


277.73 


1,343.36 

298.69 

1,039.68 

1,129.46 

248.59 


Steam  Engi- 
neering. 


Supplies  and 
AooountB. 


1450,000.00 
4,23Ql25 


13,370,  ooa  00 

28,054.48 


454,239.25 


3,396,054.43 


465.30 
161.12 


2,134.30 
797.10 


85,992.70 


25,449.46 

6B.7t 


23.74 


Total  expenditures  and  obligations. 
Unallotted  balance 


Total  debits. 


21,006.66 


153,895.92 
26,598.08 


180,494.00 


15.13 

1,029.12 

14,175.06 

791.47 

684.00 

12,135.82 

658.03 

720.31 

50.80 

1,107.50 

1,369.92 

6,819.38 

5,064.50 

920.87 

1,578.44 

80,459.63 

230.22 

117,838.48 

181.91 

3,m82 

398.05 

124.18 

43.34 

"7,868.' 46' 


29, 21a  43 
8,717.30 


7.12 
■i48,"67i'78 


963.76 
7,'i44.'62' 


Total. 


84,000,000.00 
32^787.68 


4,082,787.66 


227.64 
220.56 


11,812.23 


11,06a  13 

2,82L98 

S.48 


380,870.30 
16,483.21 

5,802.01 

3,684,669.79 

5aa04 


261,020.40 
193,212.85 


4, 304,  UO.  37 
906,0U.94 


454,239.25     3,396,054.43 


1,096L5« 
5,879.41 

i,8oaoo 

81,844.78 

4,828.34 

6,563.19 

1,922.14 

l,QBa.2« 

14,175.08 

149,866.28 

664.00 

18,217.46 

658.08 

8,142.66 

5a  60 

2, 45a  65 

1,66&61 

8,060.70 

6,414^52 

1,169.46 

13, 39a  67 

166,482.88 

11,289.^ 

146^1M.87 

907,11 

8, 82a  82 

381,266.85 

16,691.18 

5,645.35 

3,664,669.79 

29,894.10 


4,719,082.69 
e89,UB.01 


4,082,787.66 


Mr.  Roberts.  Would  not  ^* clerical  service"  be  more  than  classi- 
fied?   Clerical  service  might  be  something  outside  of  the  civil  service. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  understood  as  civil  service. 

Admiral  Cowie.  They  could  make  that  clerical,  drafting,  etc. 
That  arrangement  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Then  coal  and  transportation.  There  is  where 
you  come  to  coal  and  transportation.  You  get  from  equipment 
$4,800,000.  That  was  the  amount  appropriated.  They  turn  the 
whole  of  coal  and  transportation  over  to  you,  do  they  not?  Five 
million  dollars  was  what  was  appropriated  last  year. 

Admiral  Cowie.  We  are  asking  for  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  are  asking  for  the  same  amount.  That  is  a 
diflferent  bureau.     Supplies  andAccounts  only  get  $4,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  He  gives  $200,000  of  it  to  Yards  and  Docks.  On 
page  41  you  will  see  the  total  appropriation  for  coal  and  transporta- 
tion is  $5,000,000,  the  same  as  it  was  last  year,  and  $4,800,000  is 
transferred  to  you  and  $200,000  is  transferred  to  Yards  and  Docks. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yards  and  Docks  has  coaling  plants,  making 
repairs,  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  really  come  under  their 
supervision. 
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Mr.  WiTHEKSPOON.  Admiral,  is  that  $4,800,000  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  all  the  coal  to  be  used  on  the  Pacific  on  the  ships 
over  there  is  going  to  be  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  they  expect 
to  get  any  of  the  Alaskan  coal  that  we  have  been  appropriating  for 
for  two  or  three  years  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  Alaskan  coal  proposition  has  not  been  fully 
imorted  on  yet. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  it  yet — ^no  railroads 
liaye  been  built. 

Admiral  Cowie.  They  have  gotten  out  of  the  Matanuska  fields 
duing  this  last  year  about  900  tons,  and  the  Question  now  is  of  trans- 
porting it  and  getting  it  down  to  tidewater,  wnere  it  can  be  loaded  on 
one  of  our  vessels  for  test. 

Sfr.  WiTHERSPOON.  What  I  wanted  you  to  state  is  whether  they 
kave  tested  that  or  not  ? 

Admiral  Cowte.  They  have  tested  some  of  the  Bering  River  coal, 
but  that  has  not  been  fully  tested.  They  are  still  waitmg  for  that, 
wid  I  think  when  the  engineer  in  chief  comes  here  he  will  be  read)'  to 

£'  re  you  the  latest  information  they  have  on  it.  The  Matanuska 
Id,  from  which  they  have  gotten  out  about  900  tons,  has  been 
tmder  the  Director  of  Mines,  who  has  had  charge  of  that  whole  busi- 
ness. He  stated  to  the  Secretary  the  other  day  that  there  is  no 
question  but  what  he  can  get  it  to  tidewater.  They  were  delayed 
somewhat  in  trying  to  get  bids  for  having  it  hauled  down  to  the  sea. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Hauling  the  part  tney  want  to  use  to  test? 

Admiral  Cowie.  To  test;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  They  have  tested  one  part  of  it? 

Admiral  Cowie.  They  have  tested  some  oi  the  Bering  River  coals. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Did  the  test  show  that  it  was  suitable  to  use 
on  the  ships  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  tests  were  not  as  satisfactory,  I  think,  as 
they  hoped  they  would  be,  but  they  have  not  fully  completed  those 
tests.  The  engineer  in  chief  will  probably  give  you  better  informa- 
tion on  that  point  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  have  not  yet  tested  any  of  the  Matanuska? 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  Matanuska  coal  has  not  been  tested. 

Mr.  Roberts.  None  of  the  900  tons  we  have  provided  should  be 
brought  out  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  That  has  not  been  brought  down. 

The  Chairman.  The  Matanuska  was  the  last  and  the  Bering  River 
was  the  first.  They  have  partially  tested  the  Bering  River;  they 
have  not  made  any  test  of  the  Matanuska. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  have  not  got  the  coal  to  test  it? 

Admiral  Cowrie.  No;  they  have  gotten  out  this  900  tons,  and  the 
question  now  is  about  transportation  down,  and  that  amount  of 
175,000  which  was  appropriated  they  say  will  have  to  be  increased 
in  order  to  pay  the  transportation.  It  will  cost  about  832,000,  they 
estimated. 

Mr.  Browning.  How  do  you  propose  to  get  it  down  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  They  have  purchased  horses  and  sleds  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  have  a  long  report  here  from  the  Director  of 
Mines. 
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Mr.  Browning.  It  will  take  a  good  many  horses  and  sleds  to  pull 
900  tons  of  coal  down  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir.  They  got,  I  think,  50  horses,  20  two- 
horse  sleds,  15  one-horse  sleds,  6  wagons,  and  employed  25  teams ters, 
5  trail  makers,  3  cooks,  and  a  blacl^mith. 

Mr.  Browning.  How  far  have  thev  to  haul  it  ? 

The  (Chairman.  About  140  miles. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  recall,  146  miles. 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  distance  from  the  coal  fields  to  tidewater,  60 
miles;  and  there  will  be  an  additional  15  miles  by  barge  to  nearest 
ship  anchorage.  Transportation  will  be  by  sleds  on  ice  and  snow 
dunng  the  wmter  or  early  spring  months.   \ 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  We  made  two  appropriations  of  $75,000  each. 
Do  you  mean  that  has  been  exhausted^ 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  first  $75,000  that  was  provided  was  used  for 
the  Bering  River  fields,  and  I  have  a  report  to-day  showing  that 
there  will  be  about  $866.71  of  that  unobligated.  For  the  $75,000 
for  the  Matanuska  coal  we  have  not  yet  had  any  report. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  do  not  know  whether  mat  is  exhausted 
or  not  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  From  the  statement  made  to  the  Secretaiy  by 
the  Director  of  Mines,  which  I  have  here,  he  practically  says  tliat  it 
is  exhausted,  but  the  Bureau  of  SuppUes  and  Accoimts  has  not  re- 
ceived any  returns  from  the  parties  who  were  made  disbursing  offi- 
cers, because  they  stated  they  could  not  get  them  in  on  account  of 
some  difficulties  up  North.  The  accoimts  should  have  been  rendered 
some  time  ago,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  get  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Have  you  any  item  in  this  bill  appropriating 
more  money  for  the  purpose  of  completing  that  test  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  If  those  other  appropriations  are  actually  ex- 
hausted, how  are  we  going  to  complete  the  test  without  some  appro- 
priation ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  By  taking  it  out  of  coal  and  transportation. 
They  have  the  coal  mined.  You  see,  we  have  an  appropriation  for 
coal  and  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  this  coal  and 
transportation  covers  oil. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  how  much  coal  was  purchased  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  and  the  price;  and  how  much  oil  was  purchased,  and 
the  price. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  contrast  that  with  the  year  before. 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  will  give  you  the  consumption. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  understand  that.  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  last  fiscal  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Ended  the  last  day  of  last  June. 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Government  ends  on  the 
30th  of  each  June. 

In  1911  the  consumption  was  744,423  tons;  1912,  729,903;  1913, 
658,813  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  was,  for  1911,  $4.25;  for 
1912,  $4.07;  for  1913,  $4.53. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  includes  all  of  the  coal? 

Admiral  Cowie.  That  includes  all  of  the  coal  for  this  appropriation. 
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Mr.  W1THEB8FOON.  What  is  the  average  of  the  cost  of  your  coal, 
without  transportation  ? 

Admiral  Cowib.  The  coal  for  1912,  average  cost  per  ton  was  $2.63; 
for  1913,  $2.96;  and  for  1914,  which  is  this  year,  we  have  contracts 
for  $2.90— that  is  at  tidewater,  down  at  Hampton  Roads.  Now. 
then,  we  have  different  prices  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  ana 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  What  are  those  prices  ? 

Admiral  Cowte.  New  York,  1912,  was  $3.20;  1913,  $3.25  to  $3.40, 
ind  1914  we  have  a  contract  made  for  $3.40. 

At  Philadelphia,  1912,  $2.77  to  $2.99,  according  to  the  method  of 
delivery,  of  course,  delivered  up  in  the  plant  at  Philadelphia  or 
alongside  the  ship  in  barges,  etc.,  from  $2.70  to  $2.99;  in  1913  it 
was  $2.75  to  $2.99,  and  for  1914  the  contract  is  $2.97  to  $3.09  and 
$3.19. 

In  Baltimore,  July,  1911,  to  April,  1912,  was  $2.50;  from  April  1, 
1912,  to  June  30, 1912,  $2.70.  We  made  two  contracts  for  six  months 
each  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  at  $2.70  and  $3. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  those  tables  in,  all  of  them,  so  that 
we  can  hav6  them.  You  used  the  words  "coal  consumed,"  does  that 
mean  all  of  the  coal  purchased  and  put  in  storage  ? 

Admiral  Cowte.  No,  sir;  that  means  the  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  coal  purchased  last 
year. 

Admiral  Cowte.  Coal  purchased  in  1912w  as  804,544.61  tons,  and 
m  1913,  900,092.48  tons. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  contracted  for  1914  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  for— 1913  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  $2.96  for  1913  and  for  1914  we  have  contracted 
at  $2.90. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  contracted  for  a  given  number  of  tons  in 
1914 — you  do  not  contract  in  that  way? 

Adnural  Cowie.  No. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  ask  for  so  many  tons,  more  or  less  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  We  contract  for  coal  to  be  delivered  in  any  quan- 
tity we  require  and  at  any  time. 

The  CHAraMAN.  How  much  did  you  buy  in  1913  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  900,092.48  tons;  that  is  domestic  coal.  Now, 
foreign  coal  purchased,  was  for  1913,  45,748.13  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  was  the  price  of  your  coal? 
Was  that  for  the  same  as  the  coal  consumed  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  coal  consumed,  of  course,  would  have  added 
to  that  the  cost  of  transportation;  for  instance,  if  we  send  it  around 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  Admiral,  is  what  was  your 
opinion  as  to  the  cost  of  coal  for  those  years,  delivered  at  these  differ- 
ent places  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Those  are  the  costs  that  I  have  mentioned  and 
the  prices  were  very  reasonable — as  we  require  the  very  best  coal 
and  that  it  be  delivered  at  any  time  in  any  quantity  we  direct. 

The  Chairman.  For  1913  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  how  much  coal  did  you  transport  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Asiatic  coast  ? 
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Admiral  Cowie.  I  can  dve  you  the  amount  to  different  places. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  cost  per  ton  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  That  costs  $7.02  per  ton  for  transportation  to 
Pacific  and  Asiatic  stations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  all  the  pjoints? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir;  or  a  total  cost  of  $1,883,656.70. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  was  transported  in  domestic 
vessels  and  how  much  in  foreign  vessels  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Of  that  amount  there  was  31,537.50  tons  trans- 
ported in  American  bottoms  at  an  average  cost  of  $7.93. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  in  foreign  oottoms,  and  the  cost? 

Admiral  Cowie.  In  foreign  bottoms  236,646  tons,  costing 
$1^33,286.88. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  per  ton  on  foreign  bottoms? 

Admiral  Cowie.  $6.90  per  ton  was  tne  average. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Admiral,  my  recollection  is  that  last  year  you 
told  us  that  the  cost  of  coal  transported  to  the  Pacific  coast,  includ- 
ing the  freight,  was  about  $9.  I  remember  distinctly  that  there  was 
a  lot  of  coal  we  got  over  there  that  cost  $9.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it 
is  cheaper  this  year  than  last  year? 

Admiral  Cowie.  It  cost  last  year  $9.  The  average  cost  ot  coal 
and  its  transportation  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1912  was  $7.39,  $8.07, 
and  $8  in  foreign  bottoms  and  $10.14  in  American  bottoms. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  the  table  in  the  hearings; 
is  not  that  so  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  do;  it  was  $9  and  something  a  ton.  Do  you 
apprehend  that  when  wo  open  the  Panama  Canal  that  we  are  going 
to  get  this  coal  transported  any  cheaper? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Do  you  tliink  that  free  tolls  we  are  giving 
these  vessels  is  going  to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government  in 
freight  rates  on  coal  i 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  think  it  will.  It  is  a  shorter  trip,  of  course. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  very  materially  to  the  Governments  benefit,  as 
it  vn\\  enable  American  vessels  to  quote  correspondingly  lower  prices 
and  give  both  American  and  foreign  vessels  a  shorter  haul. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  shortens  the  distance  and  they  can  make  more 
trips  through  the  Canal  than  they  can  around  the  florn. 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  think  unquestionably  that  will  reduce  the  cost 
verv  nuich. 

'The  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  up  the  question  of  fuel  oil.  How 
much  fuel  oil  did  you  purchase  ? 

Admiral  Cowie  Fuel  oil,  1911,  consumption  was  5,778,657  gal- 
lons, at  8().a227  per  gallon;  1912,  14,146,714  gallons,  at  $0,024  per 
gallon;  1913,  15,194,879  gallons,  at  $0,032  per  gallon.  The  price 
for  1914  that  I  have  gotten  for  it,  however,  is  $0,033  f.  o.  b.  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  a  difference  of  1  mill,  it  being  $0,032  for  1913. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  vou  buy  last  year?  Just  put  in 
your  hearings  what  you  bought.  We  will  not  stop  to  take  up  the 
difference  between  consumption  and  the  amount  oouffht  in  round 
numbers,  but  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  in  the  hearings  how 
much  coal  jou  have  stored  at  the  difTerent  places  and  how  much  oil 
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you  have  stored  at  the  different  places.    Also,  what  is  jour  esti- 
mated amount  of  oil  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  also  of  coal. 
Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir;  for  1915.     (See  statements  attached.) 

COAL. 

Estimated  coal  for  consumption  by  fleet,  1915,  650,000  tons;  fuel  oil,  30,000,000 
yikms.  These  figures  are  only  approximate;  the  consumption  of  course  depends 
spon  the  number  of  ships  in  commission  and  the  movements  of  the  fleet. 


Cad  consumed  by  llMt... 
Coal  porcbased,  domestic 
Co«l  parrhased,  foreign... 


Fiscal 
year. 


{ 
{ 


1912 
1913 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1913 


Tons. 


Average 
price. 


Total. 


729,903.00 
058,813.00 
804,554.61 
900,092.48 
18,664.10 
45,748.13 


$4.07 
4.53 
2.63 
2.96 
6.21 
S.09 


12,971,543.05 

2,990,331.98 

2.123,018.74 

2,666,141.86 

116,042.14 

370,242.31 


Cost  of  coal: 
New  York... 
Philadelphia. 

Baltimore 

Norfolk. , 


1912 


S3. 20 

2.77-  2.99 

2.60-  2.70 

2.50 


1913 


$3.2S-S3.40 
2.75-  2.99 
2.70-  3.00 
2.70-  3.00 


1914 


S3. 40 

2.97-3.19 

2.90 

2.90 


Amount  of  coal  on  hand  at  coaling  plants,  July  /,  1913. 


Tons. 

Frenchmans  Bay 56. 00 

Portsmouth 4, 332. 60 

Boston 13,288.77 

Bradford 33,697.00 


New  London. 
New  York. . . 
Philadelphia. 
Wvdiin;?ton. . 

Aimapolis 

Norfolk 

Charleston. . . 

Key  West 

New  Orleans. 


3, 726. 00 

3,  600. 39 
1, 440. 00 

348.13 
1,  479. 25 
4, 094. 67 
1, 055. 78 

4,  676. 00 
337  50 

Gnantanamo 19, 829. 10 

>  This  total  differs  by  958  from  amount  as  stated  in  my  annual  report,  owing  to  late  returns  from  distant 


Tons. 

Sitka 5,624.20 

Puget  Sound 23,  548. 17 

Mare  Island 6,276.00 

California  City  Point 103, 778. 50 

Pichilinque  Bay 2, 014. 79 

San  Diego 3, 966. 00 

Yokohama 4,  304. 00 

Cavite 26,  285.32 

Olongapo 1,882.42 

Honolulu 49, 484.00 

Tutuila 3,777.17 

Guam 1, 911. 66 


Total »324,812.41 
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ShipmenU  o/eoal  to  Pacific  eooit,  Hawtii,  and  the  PkQippma  during  lhefi$eal  f/ear  191 S. 


Tons. 

Cost  per  ton. 

Cost  of  coal. 

Cost  of  trans- 
portatfon. 

Total  cost, 

coal  and 

transporta> 

tinn. 

Averagt 
cost  per 

Station. 

Coal. 

Trans- 

porta- 

Uon. 

ton,ooal 
and  trans- 
porta- 
tion. 

rORUON  BOTTOMS. 

Pnget  8ound 

34,560.00 
45,675.50 
18,426.00 
81,585.00 
5,935.00 
50,464.50 

S3. 02 
2.97 

$7.55 
5.85 

$104,629.83 
135.903.60 

$260,974.24 
267,492.15 
194,951.38 
540,799.70 
51,804.76 
317,174.65 

$385,604.07 

no.  67 

Hawaii 

403,485.75  '.       8.82 

If  an  Tffland , . . . , 

3.02    ,  10.58    i    55.77i.7i 

'  250,723.00  \      13.60 

Oalifomia  City  Point. . . . 
SanDieeo 

2.93 
3.07 
2.86 

6.62 
8.75 
6.28 

239,255.94 

18,220.45 

144,807.13 

780,055.64  1       9.65 
70,115.21        11.82 

Oavtte 

461,961.78 

9.14 

Total 

236,646.00 

2.95+ 

6.90+ 

608,678.06 

1,633,286.88 

2,331,965.54 

9.85+ 

AMERICAN  BOTTOMS. 

ICare  Island 

17,748.00 
13,780.50 

2.77 
2.84 

7.77 
6.33 

49,418.10 
39,186.30 

138,000.76 
112,360.06 

187,427.86 
151,546.86 

10.54 

Oalifomia  City  Point. . . . 

9.17 

Total 

31,637.50 

2.80+ 

7.93+ 

88,604.40 

250,360.82 

338,974.22 

10.74+ 

Total  foreign  and 
American,  1913 . 

268,183.50 

2.93+ 

7.02+ 

787,283.06 

1,883,656.70 

2,670,939.76 

9.96 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  above  shipments  were  made  in  time-chartered  veasels  for 
particular  reasons,  to  meet  imusual  conditions,  and  can  not  be  considered  as  a  nonnal 
rate. 

The  rates  below  may  be  taken  as  the  average  paid  for  transportation  from  Hampton 
Roads  and  Baltimore: 

To  San  Francisco,  14.88  to  $5.34  for  foreign  bottoms;  $6.50  to  $7.32,  American. 

To  Hawaii,  $5.09  to  $5.44  for  foreign  bottoms. 

To  Manila,  $5.37  to  $6.15  for  foreign  bottoms. 

FUEL  OIL. 


Fuel  oil  purchased 

Fuel-oil  prices,  1914,  at  main  port  of  supply,  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  $0,033  per  gallon. 

Fuel  oil,  consumption  by  vessels 


Average 

price  per 

gallon. 


I 


14.146,714 
15,194,879 


$0,035 


.024 
.032 


Total. 


$774,777.00 


340,387.07 
490,627.87 


Fuel  oil  not  issued  to  vessels  was  issued  for  various  purposes  ashore  and. charged 
to  proper  appropriations. 

Total  fuel  oil  on  hand  at  shore  stations  on  June  30  ^  1913. 


station. 


Washington , 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Texas  Co.'s  tank  (Norfolk), 

Norfolk 

New  York 

Key  West 

Quantanamo 

Charleston 

Melville 

Boston 

Philadelphia 


Total. 


Gallons. 


4,773 

24.964 

346,612 

796,632 

245 

723,880 

1,123,837 

667,932 

1,500,640 

12,565 

14,047 


5,216,127 


Value. 


$350.78 

1,042.91 

10.086.41 

24,277.46 

14.18 

16,441.31 

33,715.11 

16,009.98 

67,044.48 

506.88 

509.41 


169,990.18 


Average  price  per  gallon ,  $0.0325. 

Fuel  oil  purchasea  on  Pacific  coast,  including  Hawaii,  during  fiscal  year  1913 
amounted  to  5,655,410  gallons,  costing  $107,470.26;  average  price,  $0.019003. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  a  little  item  of  ''Contingents  Bureau  of 
Equipment,  $2,400/'  Tlus  is  a  division  of  that  contmgent  that  was 
used  on  that? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  that  was  assi^ed  to  you  from  the 
Bureau  of  Eauipment  was  $5,184,400.  Of  uiat  total  did  you  have 
my  imexpenaea  b^Jance  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  under  contingent  eq^uipment, 
1913,  a  balance  of  $368.97,  but  for  coal  and  transportation  there 
was  a  big  shortage  in  that  last  year,  something  like  $685,000 — ^you 
see  the  appropriation  was  only  $4,000,000  for  1913 — and  there  is 
a  shortage  that  will  be  figured  out;  it  amounts  to  $686,245.01. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  ships  going  on  cruises,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  that  takes  an  extra  amoimt  of  coal  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir;  coal  and  fuel  oil. 

The  Chairman.  Thb  appropriation  can  not  be  reduced,  then,  so 
far  as  enquipment  is  concerned. 

Admiral  Cowie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Let  me  ask  the  Admiral  if  the  number  of  vessels 
in  the  Mexican  waters  increases  the  consumption  of  coal  over  the 
normal — the  fleet  maneuvers  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Well,  I  should  say,  slightly,  yes;  because  the 
ships  are  moving  about  down  there,  and  the  consumption  is  ^eater. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  question  I  wanted  to  ask  him  in  con- 
nection with  that.  I  would  like.  Admiral,  for  you  to  put  into  your 
hearings  the  full  statement  of  the  comparative  cost,  or  economy,  to 
the  Government  in  the  burning  of  coal  and  oil. 

Adndral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  coasts 
and  the  Pacific  coast — the  cost  of  oil  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  less  than 
on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  the  cost  of  coal  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  less 
than  that  of  coal  on  the  Pacific  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  would  be  glad  for  you  to  state  fully  with 
reference  to  that. 

Admiral  Cowie.  The  relative  value  of  coal  and  fuel  oil  for  steam- 
ing purposes  is  as  follows: 

Using  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  prices  lor  oil  ($0.0331  per  gallon)  and 
Hampton  Roads  prices  for  coal  ($2.96),  prices  pertaining  in  the  At- 
lantic, it  costs  a  vessel  over  twice  as  much  to  steam  1  mile  with  oil  as 
with  coal.  These  conditions  and  figures  are  reversed  in  the  Pacific, 
where  oil  is  cheaper  and  coal  more  expensive,  oil  $0.019003  ana 
coal  about  $8. 

Among  the  advantages  of  oil  over  coal  are:  Ability  to  ma'mtain 
high  speed  as  long  as  fuel  lasts,  better  construction  of  vessel,  saving 
of  weight,  absence  of  smoke  and  noninterference  with  gunnery,  re- 
duction oi  complement,  ease  and  cleanliness  of  refueling. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you  is  not  directly 
under  your  hearings,  but  with  reference  to  another  matter — the  Naval 
Militia.  We  passed  that  bill  in  the  House  day  before  yesterday,  and 
we  carry  in  this  bill  an  appropriation  of  $125,000  a  year  for  the  rl aval 
Militia,  and  the  bill  has  passed  authorizing  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000  in  the  bill,  and  then  such  additional  as  we  may  carry  in  the 
appropriation  bill  ? 
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Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairkan.  I  notice  here  in  your  synopsis,  on  paffe  1  of  your 
annual  report,  you  say  cost  to  the  Navy  of  tne  Naval  ]£litia  of  the 
several  States,  $45,935.70.  Is  that  the  total  amount  that  was  paid 
out  of  the  appropriation  of  $125,000  for  the  equipping  of  the  Naval 
Militia,  or  was  it  just  what  we  paid  out  of  it  on  your  bureau  ?  You 
check  up  the  whole  thing. 

Adnnral  Cowie.  That  should  show  the  expenditures  of  stores  on 
board  Naval  Militia  vessels,  as  reported  by  those  vessels  for  the  fiscal 
year  from  Navy  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  In  our  own  bill 
here  we  are  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $125,000  for  arming  and 
equipping  the  Naval  Militia. 

Aamiral  Cowie.  Arming  and  ea nipping  is  another  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  m  your  hearings  how  much 
was  expended  out  of  that  $125,000  during  the  last  nscal  year  on 
account  of  the  Naval  Militia  of  the  several  States,  and  what,  if  any, 
unexpended  balance  there  was,  so  that  when  we  come  to  make  up  this 
bill,  if  that  other  bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  carry  any  of  that  in  th's  bill  here. 

Mr.  KOBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  impression  that  forty- 
odd  thousand  dollars  mentioned  in  the  admiral's  report  is  the  amount 
paid  out  of  the  other  bureaus  for  the  maintenance  of  these  training 
ships  that  are  loaned  to  the  Naval  Militia. 

Admiral  Cowie.  That  is  what  it  is,  ships  turned  over  to  the  dif- 
ferent States,  what  was  charged  to  them  under  cost  of  commission 
for  stores  expended,  as  stated. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  have  the  admiral  state  if  it  is  to  keep 
these  ships  which  are  loaned  to  the  Naval  Militia  in  good  order. 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  will  have  that  itemized,  and  show  up  just  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  think  that  comes  out  of  the  $125,000, 
which  was  for  the  equipping  and  arming. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  him  to  put  it  in  his  hearings.  Very  likely 
the  Senate  will  have  passed  that  law,  and  we  will  have  that.  It  car- 
ries the  standing  annual  appropriation,  and  I  want  to  see  whether  it 
will  be  necessary  to  put  it  m  here. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  we  have  a  certain  number  of  men  enlisted 
as  petty  officers  on  these  ships  loaned  to  the  Naval  Militia,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  about  this  $45,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  us  a  full  analysis  of 
the  expenditures  under  the  item  ^* Arming  and  equipping  the  Naval 
Militia,  $125,000,^'  and  also  the  items  of  estimates  for  the  Naval 
Militia  for  the  next  fiscal  year — what  may  be  needed. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Tlie  figure  $45,935.70  appearing  on  the  first  page  of  the  text  of  the  Pavmaster  Gen- 
erars  annual  report,  is  obtained  from  statement  F,  folder  No.  5,  to  follow  page  152, 
column  22,  heaaed  ''Total  expended  under  Title  C,  cost  of  commission/'  and  does  not 
refer  to  chaiges  to  appropriations,  but  rather  to  expenditiures  of  stores,  which  have 
previously  been  taken  up  on  board  ship.  This  figure  was  taken  from  this  statement, 
as  were  all  other  figures,  with  the  exception  oi  the  first  two,  used  in  this  connection. 
The  stores,  the  value  of  which  are  incluaed  in  this  figure,  pertain  to  bureaus  as  follows: 
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Equipment |8,68L69 

Orfnance 23, 658. 01 

OoDstniction  and  Repair 8, 974. 11 

Steam  Engineering 4, 820. 91 

Supplies  and  Accounts .98 

Total  (for  stores  consumed) 46, 936.  70 

That  the  committee  may  clearly  understand  the  total  of  expenditures  for  the  Navai 
Militia  and  Naval  Militia  ships  and  the  appropriations  chargeable  therewith,  a  state  • 
ment  in  full  follows,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  $178,810.87  was  expended  last  year 
from  the  appropriation  ''Arming  and  equipping  Naval  Militia,"  and  1^6,940.96  m>m 
regular  Navy  appropriations: 

Statement  of  appropriation  **  Arming  and  equipping  Naval  Militia^  191S.** 

Expenditures: 

For  arms  and  accouterments $39,127. 12 

For  ammunition 31, 342. 83 

For  fuel,  water,  and  gasoline 46, 416. 60 

For  clothing 48, 127. 12 

For  printing  or  purchase  of  necessary  books  of  instruction 1, 901. 46 

For  contingent  and  miscellaneous  (expenses  in  connection  with  the 
organizing  and  training  of  the  Naval  Militia) — 

Salaries $3,400.00 

Manufacture  of  target  material 1, 93L  80 

Radio  outfits 6, 674. 04 

Towing 216.00 

Engine 776. 00 

12,896.84 

Total  expenditures  and  obligations 178, 810. 87 

Receipts: 

Appropriation  for  1913 126, 000.  00 

Balance  under  continuing  appropriation  "Arming  and  equipping 

Naval  Militia, "  reappropriated.  naval  act,  Aug.  ^,  1912 60, 619.  72 

Unallotted  balance  (overobligatea) 5, 191. 15 

Total 178,810.87 

In  addition  to  the  above  expenditures  iinder  the  appropriation  "Arming  and 
equipping  naval  militia,  1913,"  stores  were  transferred  from  the  various  navy  yards 
and  stations  to  Naval  Militia  sliips,  and  repairs  were  made  to  hull  and  machinery  and 
equipage  during  the  fiscal  year  1913  on  account  of  regular  Navy  appropriations  under 
the  cognizance  of  bureaus  as  follows: 


Equipment 

Ordnance 

Construttion  and  repair 
Steam  engineering 

Total 


Stores 
issued. 


$21,107.63 
85,355.51 
55,847.41 
33,373.05 


105,683.60 


Repairs  to 
hull  and  ma- 
chinery and 

equipage. 


Total. 


$4,416.93  $25,524.56 

85.355.51 

24.643.64  i  80,491.05 

11,196.79  '  44,569.84 


40.257.36  '    235.940.96 


The  aggregate,  therefore,  of  expenditures  and  obligations  by  the  Navy  from  all 
appropriations  for  the  Naval  Militia  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  is  $414,761.83,  including 
arming  and  equipping. 

The  $200,000  appropriated  in  section  10  of  the  Naval  Militia  bill,  H.  R.  8667,  is  in 
addition  to  the  appropriations  carried  in  the  naval  bill  as  shown  b  v  sections  14  to  20  of 
the  Naval  Militia  bill.  No  naval  appropriation  should  be  reduced,  therefore,  because 
of  the  passage  of  that  bill,  which  provides  for  expenditiures  not  now  authorizeid  by  any 
existing  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  ask  the  admiral  a  question  on  the  coal 
proposition.  Do  you  have  brought  to  your  attention,  as  head  of  the 
feureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  new  supplies  of  coal — ^new  sources 
from  which  coal  could  be  obtained  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Frequently. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  had  brought  to  your  attention  this  peat 
coal  or  peat  briquets  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  Where  is  that  from  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  called  to  my  attention  the  other  day  purely 
in  an  accidental  way,  that  parties  have  devised  and  invented  processes 
by  which  they  turn  the  peat  into  what  they  call  briquets,  and  the  thing 
that  struck  me  particularly  were  two  statements  made  by  these  par- 
ties— one  was  the  great  number  of  thermal  units  in  these  oriquets  and 
the  other  the  remarkable  cheapness  with  which  they  could  be  mar- 
keted— and  it  seemed  to  me  if  there  was  any  basis  of  fact  for  those 
two  statements  there  was  a  good  field  for  the  Navy  Department  to 
investigate  with  the  idea  of  getting  something  to  take  the  place  of 
coal  at  a  ereat  deal  lower  price  than  we  are  now  paying. 

Admiral  Cowie.  That  has  not  been  brought  to  tne  attention  of  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accoimts;  but  I  will  be  very  glad  to  look 
into  this  and  have  the  parties  communicate  with  us. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  did  not  bring  it  up  with  any  idea  of  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  department;  but  the  thing  came  to  my  attention 
as  something  that  is  going  forward — a  new  development  of  our 
resources  and  the  utilization  of  these  peat  bogs. 

Admiral  Cowie.  We  are  glad  to  look  into  everything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Another  matter.  Admiral,  that  I  wanted  to  call  to 
your  attention  with  reference  to  coal,  is  this:  We  are  purchi 
practically  all  of  our  coal  from  the  West  Viriginia  fields — Georges  Creel 
and  Pocahontas.  Some  time  since  I  received  a  communication  or 
memorial  from  the  Alabama  coal  industries,  insisting  and  claiming, 
giving  certain  analyses,  that  their  coal  was  just  as  good  and  as  available 
as  the  West  Virginia  coal,  and  that  it  could  be  put  on  board  ship  at 
Savannah  or  Pensacola  docks  at  a  very  substantial  and  material 
reduction  in  price.  Has  your  bureau  given  any  investigation  to  that, 
or  would  that  come  under  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  t 

Admiral  Cowie.  That  has  been  referred  to  the  bureau  and  nas  been 
taken  up  with  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  and  I  think  Admiral 
Griffin  will  be  able  to  explain  to  you  fully  the  reasons  whv  that  coal 
would  not  meet  Navy  reauirements.  Of  course,  in  cases  oi  that  kind, 
where  new  coal  is  brougnt  to  our  attention,  we  take  it  up  with  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  who  make  inquiries  and  mvestigate 
the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  to  storekeepers  are  in  the  Navy, 
afloat  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  number,  but  we  have 
them  on  all  the  large  battleships  and  the  large  cruisers. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  was  askinff  was  I  was  a  little  per- 

flexcd  over  it  yesterday,  but  my  memory  has  been  refreshed  since, 
n  the  appropriation  act,  some  time  since,  we  said  "Clerks  to  account- 
ing officers,  ashore  and  afloat,  not  exceeding  10."  That  we  corrected 
by  special  act,  later  on. 

Admiral  Cowie.  That  was  for  the  accounting  officers.  You  said 
"accounting  and  general  storekeepers,  ashore  and  afloat,"  and  cut 
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the  thing  down  really  below  what  it  was  at  that  time ;  and  then  you 
corrected  it  and  made  it  to  read  ^'general  storekeepers  ashore  and 
afloat/'  which  was  exactly  what  we  wanted.  Now  we  have  general 
storekeepers'  clerks  on  the  first-class  ships — the  large  battleships 
and  the  lai^e  armored  cruisers. 

The  Chairican.  How  many  paymasters  clerks  are  authorized  under 
existing  law  ? 

Admu'al  Cowie.  My  impression  is,  under  existing  law  we  could 
increase  the  number  that  we  have  very  materially  by  giving  all  the 
general  storekeepers  afloat  each  a  clerk ;  at  the  present  time  we  have 
practically  186  or  188  paymasters'  clerks  altogether,  but  the  number 
varies  almost  from  day  to  day  according  to  the  duty  status  of  the 
different  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  the  exact  number  in. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  bill  which  the  Secretary  recom- 
mended, I  think  we  put  that  at  one  for  each  250  men  in  case  we 
needed  them. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  present  law  you  could  have  more  than 
that. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Under  the  present  law  we  could  have  more  if  we 
put  them  with  all  storekeepers  on  the  ships,  which  of  course  we  are 
not  ^oing  to  do.  We  are  keeping  them  down  and  only  putting  them 
on  tne  larger  ships  where  absolutely  required,  but  it  is  a  thing  that 
coald  not  very  well  be  limited.  As  it  is  to-day.  Congress  has  desig* 
nated  where  these  clerks  should  be  employed — ^navy  yards  and  sta- 
tions, etc. — and  in  my  recommendations  to  the  department  I  put  it 
that  way,  but  the  department  concluded  it  would  oe  better  to  fix  it 
so  as  to  allow  one  clerk  for  each  250  enlisted  men.  However,  that 
was  figured  at  first  275  enlisted  men,  which  would  practically  cut  us 
down  on  the  number  we  have  actually  employed  now  or  could  employ 
under  existing  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  here  in  this  letter  from  the  Secretary  he 
refers  to  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Did  I  understand  the  Admiral  had  some  matters  he 
wanted  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anything,  Admiral,  just  put  it  in  the 
hearing. 

Admiral  Cowie.  Here  is  the  question  of  containers,  a  letter  written 
to  Mr.  Padgett  imder  date  of  June  3,  1913. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Put  it  in  the  hearings. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

JuNB  3, 1913. 
Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  M.  C, 

ChauTnan  CommiUee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington^  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbab  Mr.  Padobtt:  On  February  5,  1913,  the  United  States  Senate  passed  a 
biU  (S.  4607)  entitled  ''An  act  to  amend  section  thirty-six  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  sale  of  public  property/'  This 
bill,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  6,  1912,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  The  same  bill,  numbered  H.  R.  18233,  had 
been  introduced  in  the  House  on  January  18,  1912,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  AfEairs,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed.  Through  the  fedlure  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  take  action  on 
either  the  Senate  bill  or  the  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  this  act 
fuled  to  become  a  law,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  dies 
with  the  close  of  the  Sixty-eecond  Congress. 
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The  bill  in  question  is  as  follows: 

**Be%t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativei  of  the  United  States  oj  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  thity-six  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  proviso 
as  follows: 

*** Provided,  That  this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  proceeds  received  from  con- 
tractors for  bags,  reels,  barrels,  drums,  carboys,  or  other  containers  used  in  the  delivery 
of  material  and  returned  to  them  at  a  price  agreed  on  in  the  contract,  but  such  proceeds 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  from  which  the  purdiase  of  the 
material  was  made. "  * 

The  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  this  bill  was  fully  set  forth  in  a  communication 
addressed  by  my  predecessor  to  the  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Gommittee  of  the 
Senate,  under  date  of  January  15,  1912,  as  follows: 

''Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  adopted  the  practice, 
in  advertising  for  proposals  for  the  furnishing  of  wire  or  cable,  cement,  oil,  turpentine, 
acids,  etc..  of  so  preparing  the  specifications  that  the  price  bid  should  include  the  value 
of  the  reels,  bags,  barrels,  drums,  or  carboys  employed  in  making  deliveries,  with  the 
stipulation  tliat,  should  these  containers  be  retiumed  to  him  within  a  prescribed 
period,  the  bidder  should  make  refimd  to  the  Government  therefor  at  the  rate  named 
m  his  proposal. 

''This  practice  was  adopted  in  order  to  conform  to  commercial  usage  and  to  insuiB 
contractors  asainst  loss  of  the  containers.  It  resulted,  it  is  believed,  in  securing 
more  favorable  bids,  besides  affording  the  simplest  method  of  accounting  for  the 
containers.  In  adopting  this  plan  it  was  intended  to  pay  for  the  containers  from 
the  appropriation  from  which  the  material  itself  was  bought,  and  when  reimburse- 
ment was  received  for  them  to  credit  the  appropriation  concerned  with  the  amount 
thereof,  the  appropriation  paying  in  such  case  only  the  net  cost  of  the  material  pur- 
chased. 

"The  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  have  decided,  however,  that  pajrments 
received  for  containers  so  returned  can  not  properly  be  credited  to  the  appropriations 
from  which  they  were  bought,  but  must  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  under  section  3618  of  the  Revised  Statutes.    This  section  reads: 

'"AH  proceeds  of  sales  of  old  material,  condemned  stores  supplies,  or  other  public 
property  of  any  kind,  except  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  leasing  of  marine  hospitals, 
or  of  the  sales  of  revenue  cutters,  or  of  the  sales  of  commissary  stores  to  the  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  or  of  materials,  stores,  or  supphes  sold  to  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Army,  or  of  the  sale  of  condemned  Navy  clotning,  or  of  sales  of  mate- 
rials, stores,  or  supplies  to  any  exploring  or  survejring  expedition  authorized  b>  law, 
shall  be  depositea  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  on  account 
of  "proceeds  of  Government  property,"  and  shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  applied  except 
in  consequence  of  a  subsequent  appropriation  made  by  law.' 

"Accordingly,  if  the  commercial  practice  should,  as  is  desirable,  continue  to  be 
followed,  naval  appropriations  would  lose  the  value  of  the  containers,  for  which 
reimbursement  misnt  be  made  upon  their  return  to  the  contractors.  This  loss  would 
be  considerable.  In  the  case  of  cement,  it  would  amount  to  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  net  value  of  the  material.  To  avoid  this  loss  to  naval  funds,  it  is  necessary  to 
depart  from  commercial  usage  and  specify,  in  inviting  bids,  that  containers  snail 
remain  the  propert  v  of  the  contractor,  to  be  returned  to  nim  when  empty  and  within 
a  stipulated  time,  the  Government  to  keep  and  pay  for  such  only  as  are  not  so  returned. 
This  plan  is.  however,  unsatisfactory  to  many  desirable  bidders,  and  it  entails  addi- 
tional work  in  the  arcounting  department  of  tlie  navy  yards  where  the  material  is 
handled. 

"It  is  the  endeavor,  in  the  purchase  of  naval  supplies,  to  conform,  wherever  pos- 
sible, with  commercial  practice,  as  by  so  doing  competition  is  increased  and  better 
prices  secured.  In  order  that,  in  this  instance,  such  practice  may  be  followed  with- 
out loss  to  tlie  appropriations  concerned,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  section 
3618  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  funds  received  from  con- 
tractors in  reimbursement  for  containers  returned  to  them  to  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation from  which  the  material  was  purchased  where  the  contract  provides  for  the 
return  of  tlie  rontainers  at  an  agreed  price.  For  the  convenience  of  the  committee 
the  draft  of  a  bill  that  it  is  believed  will,  if  enacted,  accomplish  the  desired  end  is 
inclosed  herewith." 

I  earnestly  request  that  the  bill  mentioned  be  again  introduced,  and  that  its  enact- 
ment into  law  be  secured  as  early  as  possible. 

Sincerely,  yours,  *  F.  D.  Roosevelt, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  They  were  telling  us  how  much  expense  there  was 
for  boxes  in  which  they  shipped  sneUs  and  powder— some  could  be 
sent  back  and  some  broken  up  and  probably  might  be  sold  for  fire- 
wood and  something  of  that  sort. 

Admiral  Cowie.  It  is  a  tJhing  that  should  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  While  it  is  in  the  contract  that  he  takes  them  back 
at  a  price,  yet  you  have  got  to  turn  that  money  over  into  "Receipts, 
miscellaneous. 

Admiral  Cowie.  At  the  present  time.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
give  the  appropriations  credit  for  the  proceeds;  in  other  words,  to 
chaise  them  with  the  net  cost  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Padgett.  Last  year  we  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  dairy 
at  the  Naval  Academy.  What  progress  has  been  made  toward  se- 
curing and  preparing  the  new  site  ? 

Admiral  Cowie.  A  farm  of  771  acres,  located  at  Gambrill's  sta- 
tion, has  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $56,725.  This  leaves  a  balance 
of  $43,275  to  be  expended  for  buildings,  fences,  equipment,  cost  of 
moving,  etc. 

In  a  recent  decision  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  held  that  this 
money  is  available  for  expenditure  only  imtil  July  30,  1914.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  economical  to  extend  the  time,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  The  Government  does  not  take  possession  of  the  farm  until 
January  1,  1914.  It  was  necessary  to  allow  the  owners  of  the  sev- 
eral farms  sufficient  time  to  secure  their  crops  and  provide  other 
homes. 

2;  As  January,  February,  and  the  greater  part  of  March  are  bad- 
•  weather  months,  it  would  be  better  and  more  economical  to  delay 
operations  a  few  months. 

3.  The  plans  and  specifications  are  being  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  ^riculture.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  In  erecting  these 
buildings  it  is  proposed,  when  possible,  to  use  the  force  of  the  farm, 
thereby  saving  the  contractor's  profit. 

4.  It  will  be  necessary  to  erect  a  number  of  small  houses  to  house 
the  working  force,  animals,  and  implements. 

I  shall  ask  the  department  to  recommend  the  enactment  of  the 
following  provision : 

Tlie  imexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  dairy,  Naval  Academy^  Annap- 
olis, Md.,  contained  in  the  naval  appropriation  act  approved  March  4,  1913,  ib  hereby 
made  available  for  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

The  herd  at  present  consists  of  100  cows,  2  bulls,  and  35  heifers. 
The  heifers  should  freshen  about  next  October.  The  herd  at  pjesent 
gives  enough  milk  for  the  brigade;  but  sickness  among  the  cattle  is 
possible,  in  the  event  of  which  there  would  be  a  shortage. 

These  anunals  are  kept  in  good  condition.  A  veterinary  surgeon, 
detailed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  examines  the  herd  once 
each  week  and  oftener  if  necessary. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  dairy  is  severely  criticized,  and  every 
detail  of  the  work  marked  or  scored  in  the  strictest  manner  by  experts 
detailed  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Admiral,  that  you  had? 

Admiral  Cowie.  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  need 
for  admirals  and  vice  admirals.     I  regard  this  as  the  most  important 
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legislation  required  and  believe  provision  should  be  made  for  this 
at  once,  irrespective  of  any  otner  personnel  le^Lation.  I  have 
here  a  memorandum  which  I  will  insert,  prepared  on  this  subject, 
showing  the  necessity  for  such  legislation,  and  I  hope  the  committee 
will  make  provision  m  this  bill  for  vice  admirals,  if  not  admirals. 

THE   NEED  OP  ADMIRALS  AND  VICE  ADMIRALS  IN  THE  NAVT. 

Keen  public  interest  in  the  creation  of  the  grades  of  admiral  and  vice  admiral  in 
the  Navy  is  again  being  aroused  by  the  recent  announcement  that  effort  will  be  made 
at  this  session  of  Congress  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  permanently  establiahiiig 
these  ranks.  Legislation  to  this  effect  was  sought  at  the  last  Coneress.  but  was  not 
obtained.  The  failure  was  distinctly  a  surprise  to  naval  circles,  as  tne  absolute  neces- 
sity for  flag  officers  of  these  grades  had  been  frequently  demonstrated  clearly,  and  it 
had  confidently  been  expected  that  remedial  action  would  be  taken.  What  made 
the  failure  all  the  more  of  a  surprise  was  the  fact  that  the  departmental  proposal  met 
with  the  warm  and  understanding  approval  of  the  entire  Nation.  The  people,  jealous 
of  national  precedence  as  well  as  thoroughl>r  alive  to  the  practical  advantages  thus  to 
be  gained,  nad  been  auick  to  appreciate  things  that  add  to  the  safety  and  dignity  of 
the  country.    In  all  tne  land  there  was  scarcel}^  a  dissenting  voice  raised. 

The  recommendation  for  the  §;rade8  of  admiral  and  \ice  admiral  is  based  upMon 
sound  and  far-reaching  public  policy.  It  is  a  matter  of  comprehensive  statesmanimip. 
It  transcends  all  Questions  of  personal  motive  and  advantage.  Every  year  since 
1904  the  measure  nas  been  ui^ed  upon  the  Congress  with  reasons  and  examples  of 
the  most  cogent  nature.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  marked  emphasis  and  one  that  should 
bear  weight,  that  without  a  single  exception  every  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
and  every  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  annually,  since  the  year  named,  advocated  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation.  Each  recommendation  has  been  strongly  worded  and 
has  come  from  technically  informed  men  who  would  derive  no  personal  advance* 
ment  in  fortune  and  who  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Government  in  general 
and  of  the  Na\y  in  particular.  Their  earnest  endeavors  along  this  line  have  been 
animated  solely  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Navsu  Establishment  and, 
consequently,  of  the  Nation. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  naval  power  on  earth  that  confides  the  command 
of  a  powerful  battle  fleet  to  a  rear  admiral,  who  is  prevented,  whatever  his  individual 
capacity,  by  the  very  limitations  of  his  low  rank  from  rendering  the  most  efficient 
services.  Personal  ability  is  handicapped  by  official  status.  The  recognition  of  this 
fact  should  truly  nve  us  pause.  Even  the  Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  Danish  Navies, 
which  are  negligiole  in  comparison  with  ours,  have  vice  admirals,  who  take  prece- 
dence over  the  commanders  m  chief  of  our  great  Atlantic  Fleet,  in  the  handling  and 
fate  of  which  is  wrapped  up  so  much  of  the  nope,  of  the  pride,  and  the  destiny  of  the 
people.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  lowers  the  prestige  of  the  American  Nation. 
The  matter  is  a  broader  one  than  the  feeling  of  personal  slight  and  indignity  bound  to 
be  experienced  by  any  particular  flag  officer.  That  phase  of  the  question^  however 
intrinsically  Just  and  needful  of  corre<!tion,  is  entirely  lost  in  the  larger  ones  of  national 
standing  and  national  interests,  which  must  inevitably  continue  to  suffer  so  long  as 
suitable  rank  is  denied  to  the  commanders  of  our  fleets.  It  is  bitterly  humiliating  to 
realize  that  in  any  combined  operations  or  international  functions  where  naval  forces 
are  involved,  the  flag  officers  of  our  mighty  Republic  are  predestined  to  take  the 
lowest  place,  and  thus,  under  the  working  of  world  custom  and  agreement  as  strong 
practically  as  law,  prohibited  from  exercising  the  degree  of  control  and  influence  to 
which,  in  their  representative  capacity,  they  are  rightfully  entitled.  The  blush  of 
shame  invariably  arises  with  the  knowledge  that  only  American  flag  officers  must 
alwavs  submit,  with  what  grace  possible,  to  having  their  commands  placed  to  the 
rear  in  lines  of  march  and  fleet  formations;  must  always  fire  the  first  salute,  always 
pay  the  first  call,  and  always  yield  general  precedence  to  foreign  officera  at  State  and 
social  functions  or  other  occasions  of  public  demonstration.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  automatically  assigned  to  inferior  position.  Such  surely  is  not  to  the  liking  of 
our  proud  people.  These  relegations  have  to  be  acquiesced  in  without  regard  to  the 
comparative  superiority  or  dignity  of  the  nations  represented.  It  is  merely  a  truism 
to  assert  that  the  rank  of  our  coraraandors  in  chief  is  altogether  incommensurate  with 
the  importance  of  their  duties  and  of  the  country  which  they  serve.  It  is  also  true  that 
this  lack  of  fitting  representation  of  our  country  by  naval  officers  of  a  rank  commensurate 
with  its  own  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  world  is  fre(niently  and  freely  com- 
mented upon  by  the  higher  officials  of  other  nations,  many  of  them  expressing  their 
great  surprise  at  the  failure  of  Congress  to  have  long  since  supplied  this,  to  them  glaring 
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omiiBioii  in  the  personnel  of  our  Navv.  They  can  not  understand  what  reasons  con* 
tiol  the  hostile  attitude  of  that  hody  towani  creating  positions,  which  have  long 
since  been  indisputably  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  our  country's  dignity,  as 
well  as  power  as  a  first-class  nation.  Its  refusal  or  nefi:lect  to  act  upon  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance  on  the  only  supposable  ground,  that  of  increased  cost,  has  been 
greeted  with  the  scorn  and  ridicule  which  a  reason  of  so  little  corresponding  weight 
and  so  utterly  inadequate  would  seem  to  justly  merit,  and  this  feeling  nas  found  place 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  navies  of  other  powers,  small  as  well  as  great,  to  such 
an  extent  that  upon  all  important  occasions  where  rear  admirals  are  called  upon  to 
represent  our  Government  they  are  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  laughingstock  and  are 
suDordinated  to  and  treated  with  but  scant  courtesy  by  officials  of  third  and  even 
fourth  rate  nations. 

This  unquestionably  humiliatinjg  position  to  which  American  officers  have  so  loi^ 
been  compelled  to  occupy,  and  which  can  not  fail  but  to  militate  against  that  esprit 
du  corps  which  would  ordinarily  actuate  them  and  to  that  extent  depreciate  their 
eflSciency,  can  no  longer  exist  if  Congress  will,  without  delay,  act  favorably  upon  the 
recoimnendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  they  will  at  once  be  able  to  take  the 
front  rank  which  belongs  to  them  and  to  command  the  respect  and  wield  the  authority 
to  which  as  representatives  of  the  United  States  they  are  of  ri^ht  entitled.  The 
resultant  benents  which  our  coimtry  will  derive  therefrom  are  mcomparable  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Another  associated  phase  of  the  question  worthy  of  note  is,  that  the  heavy  cares 
resting  upon  a  commander  in  chief  m  the  single  matter  of  properly  handling  a  fleet 
lepresentmg  in  money  value  the  stupendous  total  of  approximately  $160,000,000,  and 
in  lives,  the  incalculable  price  of  the  well-being  and  safety  of  16,000  American  sea- 
men, alone  make  it  becommg  that  in  recognition  there  should  be  bestowed  upon  him 
adeauate  rank  and  recompense.  The  small  increase  of  pay  that  would  be  involved 
would  not  add  one-tenth  ot  one-tenth  of  one  penny  to  the  per  capita  cost  of  running 
the  Government.  It  surely  seems  that  so  small  a  consioeration.  especially  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  weighty  reasons  of  State  set  forth,  snouid  not  prevent 
the  awarding  of  a  just,  personal  reward  in  elevation  to  a  higher  grade.  The  efficient 
sale-guarding  of  such  treasures  of  ships  and  lives  in  the  face  of  the  hundred  ever- 
present  perib  of  the  sea  is  a  matter  of  highest  duty  and  gravest  responsibility. 

As  before  indicated,  lack  of  proper  rank  for  fleet  commanders  is  not  only  a  question 
of  sentimental  pride.  Our  material  interests  are  also  adversely  affected  in  grave  inter- 
national affairs,  for,  in  addition  to  duties  of  a  purely  military  nature,  circumstances 
often  cause  the  Government  to  bestow  the  greatest  trusts  in  its  ^ift  upon  our  naval 
commanders  in  chief,  and  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  as  voiced  through  them, 
are  frequently  not  given  proper  weight,  because  of  their  inferiority  in  grade  standing 
as  compared  with  the  representative  foreign  officers  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 
It  is  not  possible  to  empmasize  too  strongly  that  the  important  fact  is  not  that  our 
8Ui»eme  nag  officers  personally  lack  prestige  on  such  occasions  on  account  of  their 
remtively  low  rank,  but  that  the  Nation  represented  in  them  is  forced  into  a  position 
failsely  indicative  of  its  dignity  and  power.  Our  Government  unwittingly  handicaps 
its  refxreeenJativeSj  its  recommendations,  and  its  requests.  A  parallel  case  would  be 
the  sending  of  a  diplomat  of  only  ministerial  rank  to  a  Government  whose  standing 
necessitates  the  accrediting  of  a  full  ambassador. 

Such  a  condition  is  and  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  This  is  true  even  in  years  of 
comparative  peace.  It  can  not  be  remedied  too  soon,  for  critical  situations  are  likely 
to  arise  at  any  time  in  which  our  Government's  influence  can  not,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  as  uiey  are  at  present,  have  proper  weight.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that,  in  any  jomt  matters  of  importance,  the  representative  of  our  Government  is 
always  in  a  subordinate  position,  occupying  the  lowest  place  at  the  council  table. 
How  much  of  a  loss  in  power  of  accomplishment  this  means  can  be  appreciated  to  the 
fullest  only  by  those  who  know  from  experience  to  what  a  ^at  aegree,  in  foreign 
countries,  and  particularly  in  the  East,  prestige  and  the  ability  to  act  are  help  as 
coincident  with  rank  and  dignity.  At  international  crises,  past  happenings  snow 
bow  easily  possible  it  would  be  for  delicate  complications  to  arise  that  would  compel 
the  wishes  of  this  Nation  to  await  hearing  until  those  of  another,  and  maybe  unfriendly, 
country,  presented  by  superior  rank,  had  been  heard  and  perhaps  complied  with,  to 
oar  detriment  if  not  to  our  disaster. 

The  point  of  moral  effect,  which  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  a  navy,  needs  also  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  Our  Narvy  is  weakened  in  tnis  respect  likewise  by  the  long-con- 
tinued failure  of  the  Congress  to  create  higher  flia^  rank.  That  this  is  so  is  not  only  a 
source  of  keenest  personal  diame  to  every  man  m  the  service,  but  it  is  the  cause  of 
deepest  chagrin  to  every  American  citizen  abroad,  who  is  often  made  to  realize  the 
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unenviable  poeition  such  neglect  gives  our  people  in  the  eyes  of  citizenB  of  other 
countries.  These  are  not  hvpothetical  statements.  Cooperative  action  bv  the 
powers  has  frequently  occrured  heretofore  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order 
and  the  mutual  protection  of  national  interests  more  or  less  antagonistic  in  chancier. 
On  such  occasions  our  representatives  have  actually  been  relegated  to  inferior  phaaes 
of  joint  duties,  serving  under  foreign  leadership.  And  occasions  of  this  nature,  as 
the  cause  of  peace  advances,  are  likew  to  happen  much  more  frequently  in  the  future, 
and  to  involve  conflicting  policies  of  even  greater  scope  and  more  vital  moment. 

Are  the  representatives  of  our  Government  to  continue  to  be  handicapped  by  their 
inferior  rank?  Or  are  thev  to  bo  granted  the  rank  necessary,  aside  from  sentiment 
and  regarded  from  the  coldly  practical  standpoint,  to  enable  tnem  effectivelyto  voice 
the  mandates  of  our  peace-lovmg  Nation?  It  is  for  the  Congress  to  decide.  What  the 
answer  should  be  is  palpably  evident.  Men  clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  great 
Republic  should  be  given  eaual  precedence  with  the  representatives  of  other  world 
powers.  In  their  rank  and  aignity  should  be  reflected  tnat  of  the  mighty  people  for 
whom  they  speak.  There  should  be  none  so  dull  or  so  ignorant  as  to  question  the 
patriotic  wisaom  of  this. 

An  admiral  should  command  a  fleet;  a  vice  admiral  should  command  a  squadrcm; 
a  rear  admiral  should  command  a  di\dsion.  This  is  the  logical  procedure.  For 
this  reason  alone  such  assignments  should  be  made  possible  in  our  Navy,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  method  universally  in  vogue  among  the  strong  nations  with 
whom,  willing  or  not,  we  have  to  deal,  and  hence,  to  say  the  least,  has  the  practical 
advantages  of  conformity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  other  system  is  utterijr 
subversive  of  military  diBciplinc,  and  therefore,  in  varying  degree,  of  military  effi- 
ciency. It  ia  opposed  to  all  common  sense,  as  well  as  to  the  niceties  of  propriety, 
for  a  commander  in  chief  to  bear  the  same  rank  and  title  as  the  subordinate  division 
and  squadron  heads  under  his  flag. 

The  foregoing  shows  clearly  the  need  for  legislation  providing  for 
admirals  and  vice  admirals  in  the  Nav^,  and  in  addition  I  will  insert 
an  article  which  I  have  prepared  which  I  think  shows  with  equal 
clearness  that  officers  of  these  grades  should  be  given  permanent 
commissions  and  not  be  merely  promoted  to  the  grades  of  admiral 
and  vice  admiral  while  they  are  actually  serving  on  sea  duty  in  com- 
mand of  fleets  or  squadrons. 

Article  on  Admirals  and  Vice  Admirals  in  the  Navt. 

fBy  Paymaster  General  T.  J.  Cowle.  U.  8.  Navy  1 

It  is  reported  that  the  Naval  Committees  of  the  Congress  do  not  favor  the  enactment 
of  a  law  creating  and  establishing  permanently  the  gr^es  of  admiral  and  vice  admiral 
in  the  Navy,  but  that  they  are  prepared  to  recommend  the  passage  of  a  measure  which 
will  allow  the  temporary  commissioning  of  rear  admirals  in  these  higher  ranks  while — 
and  only  while — they  are  actually  serving  on  sea  duty  in  command  o!  fleets  or 
squadrons. 

This  rumored  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  naval  committees  regarding  a  question  of 
such  vital  moment  is  the  source  of  much  apprehensive  worry  to  Government  officials, 
naval  officers,  and  other  persons  familiar  with  international  affairs,  who,  in  their 
well-founded  knowledge,  very  keenly  appreciate  the  necessity  which  demands  the 
*  creation  of  permanent  higher  flag  rank  in  the  American  Navy,  and  which  has  been  so 
convincingly  and  strikingly  urged  upon  the  Congress.  A  law  that  would  grant  only 
temporary  commissions  as  admirals  and  vice  admirals  would,  at  best,  prove  hardly 
more  than  a  halfwav  meaEure,  and  would  almost  entirely  fail  to  bring  about  just  those 
national  benefits  and  advantages  ofposition  the  obtaining  of  which  constitutes  the  main 
motive  of  the  recommendation.  This  for  the  reaeon  that  supreme  command,  in  con- 
certed international  activities,  depends  not  only  upon  relative  grade  standings  re- 
garded separately,  but  also  upon  the  seniority  of  cctmmissions  within  a  grade.  An 
American  admiral  or  vice  admiral  whose  temporary  sea-service  commission  would 
necessarily  be  of  n'cent  date  would  just  as  truly  be  subordinate  to  and  under  the 
command  of  a  foreign  admiral  or  vice  admiral  whose  commission  was  of  prior  issuance 
as  if  he  bore  only  the  rank  and  title  of  rear  admiral.  And,  as  has  been  so  clearlv  pointed 
out  on  several  (K'casions  before  the  committccH,  it  is  exactly  and  precisely  the  avoid- 
ance of  this  handicap  of  inevitablv  inferior  rank  in  combined  international  move- 
ments that  is  most  to  be  desired,  l" he  peri)etual  relegation  of  American  commanders 
to  inferior  phases  of  joint  duties  under  foreign  leadership  is  something  that  is  neither 
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profitable  in  practice  nor  pleasant  to  think  upon.  National  interests  and  national 
pride  both  suner.    More  is  at  stake  than  the  requisite  reward  of  individual  officers. 

Foreign  admirals  and  vice  admirals  bear  permaneot. commissions  in  their  respec- 
tive grades,  whether  afloat  or  ashore.  The  result  is  that  when  they  are  assigned  to 
sea  duty  they  enjoy,  in  the  exercise  of  their  public  authority,  those  universallv 
acknowledged  and  substantial  advantages  that  inhere  in  commissions  of  long  stana- 
ing,  and  meir  countries  reap  the  benefits  that  usually  come  from  the  dominating 
influence  wielded  by  representatives  whose  seniority  in  rank  makes  it  possible.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  case  where  an  American  admiral  or  vice  admiral, 
bearing  a  temporary  and  cruise-limit  commission,  would  be  senior  to  and  therefore 
in  oommand  oi  a  forelsn  officer  of  like  grade  standing.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  no 
foreign  nations  would  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interests  as  to  order  to  dutv  in  joint 
operations  an  admiral  or  vice  admiral  junior  to  the  American  commander.  This 
would  hardly  be  possible  at  any  rate,  since  their  supreme  flag  officers  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  not  be  of  recent  creation;  out  even  if  such  was  the  case  in 
a  few  instances  of  new  entries  to  the  cprades,  certain  it  is  that  only  officers  of  senior 
commissions  would  be  picked  for  the  duty,  whereas  under  any  scheme  of  temporary 
commiiwions  only  no  American  officer  of  long-grade  standing  would  be  available  or, 
for  that  matter,  sad  to  relate,  even  in  existence.  American  conmumders  would  con- 
tinue what  they  have  been  doing  for  a  long  while  and  what  they  are  now  doing,  viz. 
bringing  up  the  rear,  and  this  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  phrase.  The  only  national 
advantag^e  that  would  accrue  would  be  the  sentimental  one  that  attaches  to  the  dig- 
nity of  mgher  rank  and  title.  The  practicable  advantage  to  the  nation  of  that  higher 
nikk  and  title  would  be  lost.  This  fact  should  not  escape  most  careful  attention.  It 
merits  ^reat  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  the  members  of  the  Naval  Committee, 
whose  judgment  in  the  matter  will  undoubtedly  determine  the  fate  of  Secretary 
Daniels's  wise  recommendation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  increase  of  pay  involved  in  the  creation  of  permanent 
grades  of  admiral  and  vice  admiral  would  not  add  one-tenth  of  one-tenth  of  1  penny 
to  the  per  capita  cost  of  running  the  Oovemment.  The  possible  saving  that  might 
be  effejted  through  the  issuance  of  temporary  instead  of  permanent  commissions  in 
these  grades  would  surely  not  begin  to  approximate  even  a  tenth  of  this  infini- 
tesimally  small  amount.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  Congress  can  deny  for 
any  well-based  economic  reason  legislation  the  need  of  which  is  so  palpably  appar- 
ent. It  is  beyond  reason  to  think  that  a  financial  consideration  of  so  minute  a  nature 
would  operate  to  defeat  the  proposal. 

Admiral  CowiE.  I  have  a  few  other  items. 

EMPLOYMENT  OP  BETIRED   OFFICERS   BY  CONTRACTORS. 

It  is  also  reconmiended  that  there  be  included  in  the  pending  naval  appropriation 
bill  a  provision  repealing  the  clause  in  the  naval  act  approved  June  10,  1896,  which 
makes  unlawful  the  employment  of  any  officer  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  on  the 
tctive  or  retired  list,  by  any  person  or  company  furnishing  naval  supplies  or  war  ma» 
terial  to  the  Government. 

This  section  is  as  follows: 

"That  hereafter  no  payment  shall  be  made  from  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
to  any  officer  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  on  the  active  or  retired  list  while  such 
officer  is  employed,  after  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -seven,  by  any 
per^n  or  company  furnishing  naval  supplies  or  war  material  to  the  Government,  and 
such  employment  is  hereby  made  unlawful  after  said  date. ' ' 

As  pointed  out  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  bureau  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  interests  of  the  Government  have  been  very  often  inconvenienced  and  not  in- 
freouently  injured  by  the  operation  of  this  law.  It  would  certainly  be  an  advantage 
to  me  country  for  retired  officers  skilled  in  technical  matters  pertaining  to  the  Navy 
to  be  employed  by  private  firms,  and  such  employment  is  permitted  in  foreign  coun- 
tries.    Furthermore,  there  is  no  such  restriction  imposed  upon  officers  of  the  Army. 

It  is  believed  that  the  repeal  of  the  act  above  referred  to  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  aJl  parties  at  interest,  namely,  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  the  efficiency  of  con- 
tractors and  their  product,  and  the  officers  interested. 

OfliceiB  who  have  spent  their  entire  lives  in  studying  ordnance  and  annament, 
both  as  to  its  construction  and  use  on  board  ship,  are  more  qualified  to  make  improve- 
ments than  anyone  else  of  equal  mental  caliber.  The  employees  of  contractors  have 
the  structural  experience  but  not  the  experience  of  operation  which  these  officers 
have  in  addition.    To  handicap  the  service  by  a  refiisal  to  the  contractors  of  the 
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employment  of  these  officers  who  are  specially  skilled  in  the  pmctical  use  of  uttte- 
rials  is  to  deprive  Uie  Government  of  improvements  which  would  be  of  material 
benefit. 

Th^  employment  of  officers  in  the  works  of  contractors  is  of  very  great  advantage 
to  officers  so  employed,  in  that  they  become  familiar  with  the  details  of  constructicMi 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  new  inventions.  This  employment  is  tihere£ore  to 
the  advantajg;e  of  Hie  service  from  the  officer's  viewpoint. 

Officers  of  the  Navy  are  compulsorily  retired  for  nmny  reasons.  Most  of  these  are 
incident  to  the  service  which  tney  have  performed  in  the  Navy.  Their  experience 
in  the  service  fits  them  to  seek  employment  with  manufacturing  concerns,  tae  prod- 
ucts of  which  they  have  used  while  in  the  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  eauca- 
tion  qualifies  them  for  practically  no  other  employment.  To  prohibit  tJliis  employ- 
ment works  an  injustice  upon  such  officers  and  deprives  them  of  the  opportunity  of 
pursuing  the  work  which  their  lives  have  been  cast  with,  as  well  as  the  contractor 
of  the  expert  advice  and  assistance  which  would  come  to  him  and  the  Gov^nmoit 
thereby. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  has  for  several  years  recommended  the 
repeal  of  this  act,  as  hss  also  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  annual  reports  of  each 
of  these  officers  for  the  fiscal  year  1912  contain  paragraphs  recommending  thisJegis- 
lation.  It  is  understood  that  it  was  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  Senate  Naval  Goioi- 
mittee  last  ^ear,  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  tiie  same  legislation  be  urged 
at  this  session  of  Congress  at  the  hands  of  the  naval  committees  oi  both  the  House 
and  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Put  those  in  your  hearings  and  if  anything  develops 
we  can  have  jou  bacJk  later. 

The  comnuttee  will  now"  stand  adjourned  until  next  Monday  morn- 
ing at  10.30  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.55  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  next 
Monday,  Dec.  15,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 

Appendix  A. — Comparative  statement  of  pay  of  the  Navy. 
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Pay  oflicera  on  the  active  list $9, 

Pay  of  midshipmon 

Pay  of  Niirw  Corps 

I'ay  of  enlisted  men 21, 

Commutation  of  quarters  for  oflfloere , 

Commatation  of  quarters  for  nuraes 

Allowances  for  heat  and  light 

Honorable  discharge  gratuities 

Interests*  on  deposits 

Peath  gratuities 


642, 

454, 

107. 

110, 

504, 

15, 

210, 

970, 

27, 

49, 


712.78 
254.30 
505.83 
709.81 
3(}1. 57 
507.52 
0G7.G0 
313.70 
0«0.77 
019.05 


110,770,792.00 
540,000.00 

89,520.00 

22,9ti5,579.00 

440,576.00 

15,920.00 
151,883.00 
650,969.00 

34,568.00 

75,000.00 


1915 


Total,  acti ve  list 33, 092. 133. 59      35, 734, 806. 00 

Retired: 

Pay  to  officers 2, 940,  OOa  50 

Pay  to  enlisted  men 299,864. 06 


36,331,997.85 


3,189,761.00 
340,005.00 


39,264,062.00 


$10,538,644.00 

540.000.00 

116. 58a  00 

23,562,440.00 

500,000100 

15,l».0O 

225,OQa0O 

904,812.00 

34,509.00 

75,000.00 


36,592,164.00 

3,099,433.00 
359,127.00 


40,060,724.00 


SITPPLEMEirTAL    STATEHEFT    OF    PATMASTEB    OES.    T.    J. 

COWIE,  TnnTED  STATES  HAVT. 

COMMITTEE  OS  SAVAL  AFFAIBS, 

December  12,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Cowie,  please  give  the  allowance  of  the 
components  of  the  Navy  ration^  the  general  conditions  governing  the 

Snrcnase  of  the  different  component  articles,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
i£Ference  in  cost,  if  any,  between  the  articles  comprising  the  Army 
and  Navy  ration. 

Admiral  Co  wee.  The  Navy  ration,  as  prescribed  in  sections  1580 
and  1581  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March  2, 
1907,  is  as  follows: 


Bread: 

Biscuit  or  crackers pound. . 

Fresh do 

Flour do 

Meats: 

Preserved pound . . 

Freeh do 

Salt  and  smoked do 


Allowance. 


E^gs. 
etabk 


1 

11 
li 

1 

If 

11 
8 


One  of  each  daily. 


One  of  each  daily. 


One  of  each  daily. 


Vegetables 

Dried gills..  3 

Canned pound. .     } 

Fresh do....  IJ 

Desiccated do | 

Rice  and  cereals do J 

Flour  (not  as  bread) do | 

Fruits: 

Dried pound.. 

Canned  and  preserved do 

Freeh do 

Beverages: 

Cocoa pound . . 

Coffee .* do 

Tea do... 

Milk: 

Evaporated pound. . 

Freen quart. . 

s^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^:-.  \  ^i>«iv. 

Piocles do J 

Vinegar pint. .  J 

Cheese pound. .  J 

Macaroni do J 

Mustard do ^ 

Pepper do ^4 

Salt , do I 

Sirup pint..  J 

Spices pound. .  -j-J^ 

Tomatoes  (canned) do J    , 

Teast  and  flavoring  extracts,  as  needed. 

Lard  (or  suitable  substitute),  7  pounds  for  every  100  pounds  of  flour  issued  as  bread. 

''Combined  ration"  articles,  as  miscellaneous,  by  value. 

(I) 


One  of  each  daily, 
when  fresh  vege^ 
bles  are  not  issued. 


One  of  each  daily. 


V  }One  of  each  daily. 


AVeekly. 


n 

An  extra  allowance  of  1  ounce  of  coffee  or  cocoa,  2  ounces  of  sugar, 
4  ounces  of  hard  bread  or  its  equivalent,  and  4  ounces  of  preserved 
meat  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  allowed  to  enlisted  men  of  the  engineer 
apid  dynamo  force  who  stand  night  watches  between  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
and  8  o'clock  a.  m.  under  steam. 

Any  article  comprised  in  the  Navy  ration  may  be  issued  in  excess 
of  the  authorized  quantity,  provided  there  be  an  underissue  of  the 
same  value  in  some  other  article  or  articles. 

With  regard  to  the  general  conditions  governing  the  supply  of  ihe 
component  of  the  ration,  the  exigencies  of  the  naval  service  require 
that  purchases  in  large  quantities  be  made  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  dates  of  their  actual  consumption,  and  in  order  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  losses  through  broken  packages  due  to  the  frequent 
and  imusual  handling  in  shipments  to  vessels  and^  naval  stations, 
and  the  loss  from  deterioration  due  to  the  lapse  of  time  between  the 
dates  of  receipt  and  consumption,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 

3uire  that  the  major  portion  of  tne  articles  of  the  Navy  ration  be 
elivered  in  exceptionally  substantial  and  somewhat  expensive  pack- 
ages, as  well  as  to  exact,  with  respect  to  quality,  a  6  or  12  months' 
guaranty. 

In  making  a  comparison  of  the  cost  between  the  Army  and  Navy 
rations,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  just  mentioned 
do  not  generally  obtain  in  making  purchases  of  articles  of  the  Army 
ration,  since  at  a  great  majority  of  the  Army  posts,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  supplies  are  purchased  locally  in  such  quantities 
onl^  as  are  required  for  immediate  consumption,  thereby  necessi- 
tating only  the  most  inexpensive  and  fragile  containers.  The  ques- 
tions of  containers  and  guaranty  for  a  specified  period  of  time  mate- 
rially increase  the  cost  of  the  articles  of  tne  Navy  ration,  but  it  13  con- 
sidered that  economy  ultimately  results  therefrom,  since  considerable 
losses  to  the  Government  would  result  in  shipments  to  various  ports 
and  particularly  to  such  naval  stations  and  vessels  as  are  located  in 
tropical  cUmates,  where  military  requirements  make  storage  avital 
factor. 

In  order  to  permit  proper  dietetic  varieties  of  the  Navy  ration,  all 
substitute  articles  are  furnished  by  the  Government,  there  being  no 
payments  to  the  messes  for  the  purchase  of  substitute  articles,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Army,  where  increments  to  the  regular  ration  are 
received  from  monthl}^  payments  to  each  company  mess  of  its  share 
of  the  profits  from  the  post  exchange. 

Recently  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  prices  paid  at  varioas 
ports  of  the  United  States  by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  (which  is 
subsisted  on  the  Army  ration)  for  the  different  component  articles 
of  the  ration  common  to  both  services,  and  it  was  ascertained  that, 
notwithstanding  the  obligatory  requirements  as  to  containers  and 
the  superior  quality  of  tne  Navy  ration  (the  necessary  sequel  to  a 
time  guaranty),  the  prices  paid  by  the  Navy  compare  most  favor- 
ably with  those  paid  by  tiie  Marine  Corps.  The  question  as  to 
whetlier  there  exists  any  marked  difference  in  the  prices  paid  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  for  certain  articles  of  the  ration  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
tho  main   i»s^;ontinl     the  prime  consideration   being  the  metliod   of 


in 

delivery  and  the  standard  of  quality  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
each  branch  of  the  service.  Other  elements  to  be  considered  in 
oonnection  with  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  articles  of  the 
rations  of  the  diBFerent  services  are  the  number  of  articles  comprising 
each  ration,  the  quantity  aUowed  of  each  article,  and  the  basis  upon 
which  the  net  cost  is  figured. 

The  different  articles  of  the  Navy  ration  and  the  allowance  of 
each  article  are,  as  I  have  hereinbefore  stated,  fijced  by  Congress  (sees. 
1580  and  1851,  Rev.  Stat.,  as  amended  by  act  of  Mar.  2,  1907,  34 
Stat.,  1193),  and  the  value  of  the  ration  is  neither  fixed  nor  limited 
by  law  or  regulation,  except  in  the  case  of  small  vessels  without  a 
pay  oflicer,  such  as  torpedo  boats,  destroyers,  gunboats,  etc.,  whore 
the  cost  of  ihe  ration  is  limited  by  Navy  Regulations  and  varies 
with  the  complement  of  the  vessel  and  the  latitude  in  which  it  operates. 
The  cost  of  we  Army  ration,  as  well  as  that  of  the*  Marine  Corps,  is 
ascertained  from  certain  fixed  base  components,  considered  in  definite 
quantities,  that  are  a  part  of  the  ration.  These  stipulated  base 
components  and  the  allowance  of  each  are  fixed  by  the  President, 
ind  the  extent  to  which  other  articles  allowed  as  substitutes  for  each 
of  these  base  components  may  be  issued  is  governed  by  the  local 
contract  price  of  the  unit  of  eacn  base  component.  The  component 
articles  oi  the  Anny  ration  and  the  allowance  of  each  component 
article  are  as  follows: 

Oamton  ration. 


Compcnent  arttde. 


.,»<.-« ounces.. 

Floar do 

do. . . . 

do.... 

Potetoea do 

PtuiMi do.... 

Coffee,  roosted  and  ground do 

Soar do 

Ifilk,  ev^wnted,  unsweetened . .  .do 


Quantity. 


ao 

18 
.06 
2.4 

ao 

1.28 

1.12 

3.2 

.5 


Component  article. 


Vinegar gill. 

Salt ounce. 

Pepper,  black do . . . 

Cinnamon do... 

Lard do . . . 

Butter do... 

Sirup gill. 

Flavoring  extract,  lemon ounce. 


Quantity. 


0.16 
.64 
.04 
.014 
.64 
.6 
.32 
.014 


In  view  of  the  difference  between  the  component  articles  comprising 
the  rations  of  the  two  services,  and  the  allowances  of  each  component 
article,  the  different  requirements  regarding  deUvery,  and  the  time 
guarantee  as  to  quality,  no  exact  comparison  between  the  cost  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  ration  is  possible.  The  nearest  approximation  to 
an  exact  comparison  would  be  to  figure  out  the  exact  cost  of  the  Army 
ration  at  the  contract  prices  obtaining  at  certain  ports  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  for  botn  services,  and  in  this  particular  connection  I 
would  like  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  has  been  prepared  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
cost  OI  the  Marine  Corps  ration  (wliich  is  the  same  as  the  Army  ration) 
based  upon  the  average  prices  paid  by  the  Marine  Corps  at  the  ports 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Pniladelphia,  and  Norfolk,  and  the  cost  of  the 
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same  ration  figured  at  the  average  Navy  prices  at  the  same  ports  for 
the  same  period :    • 


Number 
of  rations. 


70 
30 
100 
100 
50 
50 
70 

ao 

10 

30 

50 

10 

10 

100 

100 

100 

50 

50 

100 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

100 

100 


Articles. 


Beef,  fresh 

Bacon,  issue ' 

Flour,  issue ■ 

Baking  powder 

Beans ■ 

Rice , 

Potatoes.  Itesb i 

Onions ,  fresh i 

Tomatoes,  canned j 

Prunes 

Jam I 

Apples,  evaporated I 

Peaches,  evaporated I 

Coffee,  R.&G 

Suear j 

Milk,  evaporated 

Vinegar 

Picktes 

Salt : 

Pepper,  black 

('innamon 

Lard 

Lard  substitute 

Butter 

Oleomargarine 

Sirup ; 

Flavoring  extract,  lemon 


Xl 

In  bulk. 

Price. 

87i 

0.1233 

22. 

.1743 

112 

.02887 

' 

.154 

7 

.046 

5 

.0459 

87J 

.0139 

25 

.0168 

12i 

.0384 

3} 

.0708 

4 

.0792 

i 

.0909 

i 

.0767 

7 

.17 

20 

.0431 

1 

.0678 
.109 

i 

.672 

4 

.011 

J 

.1811 

.0875 

.2807 

2 

.1335 

2 

.1015 

1.5625 

.3031 

1.5625 

.1418 

1 

.3507 

.0875 

.1645 

Amount. 


la 78875 
3.92175 
3.24787 
.077 
.3376 
.2295 
1.21625 
.42 
.48 
.16872 
.3168 
.07272 
.06136 
1.19 
.862 
.21188 
.04235 
.168 
.044 
.04538 
.02456 
.267 
.203 
.47359 
.22156 
.3507 
.01439 


Marine  Corps. 


0.1184 
.1500 
.02S4 
.1506 
.0436 
.0463 
.0162 
.0217 
.0365 
.0058 
.1131 
.0606 
.0771 
.1781 
.0442 
.0717 
.1375 
.2475 
.0074 
.1518 
.2018 
.1205 
.0944 
.3212 
.1418 
.3658 
.1775 


Amount. 


10.36 

3.5775 

2.867S 

.0783 

.337 

.2315 

1.4175 


.06448 
.06168 
1.2407 
.88* 
.23406 
.08487 
.06188 


.08785 
.01706 
.2U 


,50188 
.21116 
.3558 

.01553 


Cost  of  100  rations,  $25.45653  for  Navy,  and  124.71432  for  Marine  Corps. 
Cost  of  1  ration,  $0.2545653  for  Navy,  and  50.2471432  for  Marine  Corps. 

I  am  informe<l  that  the  average  cost  of  the  Marino  Corps  ration  is 
approximately  the  same  as  the  Army,  which  condition  should  natu- 
rally obtain,  since  the  component  articles  of  the  ration  and  the 
aUowance  of  each  component  article  are  the  same  for  both  services 
and  purchases  are  made  upon  identical  specifications,  in  a  similar 
manner,  in  practically  the  same  locality. 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  main  reasons  for  the  difference  in  thfe 
average  cost  between  the  Navy  and  Army,  or  Marine  Corps,  ration 
are  as  follows : 

The  requirement  by  the  Navy  for  more  substantial  and  expensive 
containers  as  a  protection  against  damage  through  shipment  and 
deterioration  incident  to  storage. 

The  requirement  by  the  Navy  for  a  time  guarantee  for  certain 
articles,  thereby  necessitating  a  superior  quality. 

The  money  value  prescribed  by  the  Navy  Regulations  for  the  cost 
of  the  ration  upon  torpedo  boats  and  other  vessels  not  carrying  pay 
oflScers,  the  sum  of  45  cents  being  allowed  each  man  per  day  upon 
such  vessels  as  have  a  complement  of  35  or  less  and  40  cents  per  man 
per  day  upon  vessels  having  a  complement  of  over  35  men. 

The  increased  number  of  articles  comprising  the  Navy  ration  and 
the  difference  in  the  allowance  of  each  article,  both  of  which  are 
essential  by  reason  of  the  periodical  absences  of  vessels  from  the  base 
of  supplies,  the  difficulties  attending  the  proper  preparation  and 
service  of  the  food,  and  the  necessity  for  a  proper  variety. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  how  does  the  ration  of  the  United  States 
Navy  com])are  with  the  ration  of  foreign  navies,  especially  in  its 
nutritive  value  ? 
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Admiral  Cofwm.  The  ration  of  the  United  States  Navy  i»  far  more 
liberal  than  the  ration  of  the  navy  of  any  foreign  power,  and  the  con- 
tttitm^it  of  the  milisted  personnel  of  our  Navy  can  in  a  large  degree 
be  attributed  to  its  quality,  acceptability,  and  service.  With  regard 
to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  Navy  ration  as  compared  with  the  rati<m 
iA  forei^  navies,  I  would  like  to  quote  the  foUovong  extract  from  a 
report  m  this  connection  made  in  1911  by  Medical  Director  J.  D. 
Gatewood,  United  States  Navy: 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  liie  United  States  Navy  ration  with  the  navy  ration  of  other 
countries  except  in  more  or  less  general  terms,  as  often  the  information  is  not  available 
cr  is  not  sufficiently  explicit.  The  amounts  of  nutrients  in  a  ration  as  is»v£d  can  not  be 
considered  as  all  available  because  they  are  not  all  ingested,  the  question  of  waste 
beinff  of  much  importance  and  probably  varying  with  methods  of  different  nations. 
Benaes,  a  people  obtaining  mucn  of  its  starch  from  rice  will  probably  have  a  smaller 
peicentage  of  waste  in  preparing  food  than  one  that  obtains  much  of  its  starch  from 
die  potato,  and  calculations  based  upon  average  percentage  of  fat  in  fresh  beef  are 
labject  to  wider  variations  than  those  based  upon  olive  ou  or  even  other  vegetable 
Bources. 

In  general  terms,  the  United  States  Navy  ration  seems  to  greatly  exceed  the  ration 
of  any  other  navy.  The  nutritive  ration  in  foreign  navies  is  generallv  much  narrower 
and  in  not  a  few  there  is  the  expedient,  doubtful  from  a  work  point  of  view,  of  obtain- 
ing carbon  to  some  extent  from  alcohol,  even  by  additional  allowance  to  the  engineer 
ftvce.  At  any  rate,  that  forms  in  many  cases  a  characteristic  difference  in  comparing 
the  ration  of  our  service  with  others. 

However,  the  following  may  be  considered  under  the  limitations  indicated: 


Eaten. 

Digestible. 

Utllix-  ;  Nutri- 

Naval  dietaries. 

Pro- 
tein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hy- 
drates. 

Pro- 
tein. 

Carbo- 

Fat.        hv- 
dra'tes. 

able   1    tive 

fuel       ratio 

value.    1  to  — 

1.  U.S.  Navy  (aea ration) 

Om. 
138 
145 
142 
182 
126 
170 
184 
127 
176 

Gm. 

260 

135 

192 

218 

56 

34 

35 

110 

149 

Gm. 
556 
444 
492 
624 
607 
524 
608 
601 
728 

Om. 
127 
134 
131 
168 
116 
156 
169 
117 
161 

— 

Om. 

256 

Om. 

Oals. 

5, 180           8. 7 

1  XT.  8.  Navy  (fresh  provisions) 

S.  U.  8.  Navy  (asaal) 

129          431 
183          478 

3,563            5.3 
4,256            6.7 

1  U.  8.  Navy  (engineer  force) 

i.  JiiMiieiie  Navy  (averae^) 

207 
53 
32 

606 
589 
508 

5,174  1         6.3 
3,430  1          6.1 

C  French  Navy  (average) 

3,078            3.7 
3,407            3.9 
3,891  1          7.2 

7.  French  Navy  (engineer  force) 

&  British  Navy  (average) 

33 
104 

590 
583 

1  British  Navy  (engineer  force) 

141 

706 

4,938  !          6.6 

i 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  relating  to  the  French  Navy  should  be  accepted  with 
not  a  little  reservation,  as  in  the  data  obtainable  it  is  not  clear  that  all  necessary 
factors  have  been  included  or  that  any  allowance  for  waste  is  made.  It  is  probably 
the  ration  as  issued  and  not  as  consumed.  In  regard  to  the  Japanese  Navy,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  average  weight  of  the  enlisted  man  seems  to  be  about  129  pounds. 
The  figures  relating  to  the  laritish  Navy  result  from  calculations  based  upon  infor- 
mation previously  given. 

In  regard  to  the  nutritive  value  of  flour  issued  in  our  Navy  it  may  be  stated  that 
it  is  now  required  to  contain  not  less  than  11  per  cent  of  o^luten,  to  show  not  more 
than  13  per  cent  of  water,  and  to  give  not  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  ash.  Hie 
following  may  be  taken  as  the  average  composition  of  flour  obtained  under  the  new 
n>ecifications:  Water,  12  per  cent;  protein,  11.4  per  cent;  fats,  1  per  cent;  carbohy- 
drates, 75  per  cent;  ash,  0.5  per  cent. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  the  very  valuable  degree  of  elasticity  provided  for  the 
latioii  of  our  Navy.  That  feature  depends  upon  the  following  law,  which  is  regarded 
as  representing  one  of  the  great  advances  of  modem  times  in  relation  to  the  rood  of 
the  Navy:  "Any  article  comprised  in  the  Navy  ration  may  be  issued  in  excess  of  the 
authorized  quantity,  provided  there  be  an  underissue  of  the  same  value  in  some 
other  article  or  articles.'' 

In  view  of  the  very  laige  variety  of  foodstuffs  allowed  under  the  wording  of  the 
United  States  Navy  ration  and  purchased,  the  elasticity  provided  enables  the  service 
to  make  issues  to  accord  with  consumption  in  any  given  case,  thus  making  very  much 
allowance  for  the  tastes  of  the  men  tnemselves,  greatly  increasing  the  acceptability 
of  the  ration  as  a  whole. 
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The  Chaibman.  Admiral,  have  you  any  specimen  bills  of  fare  show- 
ing the  component  articles  of  the  ration  issued  to  the  naval  service  t 

Admiral  Cowib.  I  have  with  me  specimen  bills  of  fare  from  the 
naval  training  station,  Newport,  R.  1.,  and  from  four  of  the  battle- 
ships of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  which  I  think  represent  the  average  daily 
ration  issued  to  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  at  shore  stations  and  on 
board  the  different  vessels. 

U.  S.  S.  ''Utah/'  Bill  of  Fare,  General  Mess,  Week  Beginning  Novbmbbr  24, 

1913. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Fried  eggs,  steamed  hash,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Dinner, — Rice  soup,  boiled  mutton,  caper  sauce,  boiled  peeled  potatoes,  lima 
beans,  ginger  cake,  bread,  coffee. 

Supper. — Hamburger  steak,  onion  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  cornstarch  pudding, 
bread,  butter,  tea. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Fried  pork  chops,  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Vegetable  soup,  pot  roast  of  beef,  brown  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  stewed 
onions,  bread,  coffee. 

Supper. — ^Minced  beef  on  toast,  French  fried  potatoes,  chocolate  pudding,  bread, 
butter,  tea. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Baked  beans,  catsup,  hot  com  bread,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Pea  soup  (crackers),  oeef  cutlets,  onion  gravy,  succotash,  boiled  peeled 
potatoes,  bread,  coffee. 

Supper. — Cold  sliced  corned  beef,  cold  beans,  potato  salad,  French  pancakes,  bread, 
butter,  tea. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Fresh  beef  etew,  dumplings,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 

2>inn«'.-^hicken  soup,  fried  chicken  and  dressing,  giblet  grav}%  cranberry  sauce, 
asparagus  on  toast,  ^ecn  peas,  creamed  potatoes,  grapes,  mince  pie,  fruit  cake, 
assort^  nuts,  cocoa,  cigars. 

Supper. — Cold  meat,  cheese,  fried  potatoes,  tapioca  pudding,  bread,  jam,  tea. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Tomato  omelette,  boiled  hominy,  milk  and  sugar,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Bean  soup,  baked  salmon,  Hollandaise  sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  vegetable 
salad,  bread,  coffee. 
Supper. — Fried  pork  chops,  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast.— Chipped  beef  with  onions  and  tomatoes,  boiled  peeled  potatoes,  hot 
biscuits,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Dehydro  potato  soup,  roast  beef,  gravy,  stewed  carrots,  boiled  potatoes, 
bread,  coffee. 

Supper. — Hamburger  loaf,  onion  gra\'>',  lyonnaise  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast.— linked  beans,  catsup,  coffee  cake,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 
/)inr]er.— Breaded  pork  chops,  tomato  sauce,  spinach,  mashed  potatoes,  raisin  cake, 
bread,  coffee. 
Supper. — Steamed  ^frankfurters,  potato  salad,  cold  beans,  bread,  jam,  tea. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  Philipp. 
Chief  Commissary  Steward,  United  States  Navy, 
Approved: 

C.  J.  Peoples, 

Paymaster  United  States  Navy. 


VII 

TJ.  S.  S.  "Utah"  BiLLt>F  Fare,  General  Mess,  Week  Beoinnino  December  2, 

1913. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Baked  hash,  hot  cakee,  simp,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Ve^table  soup,  roast  beef,  brown  gravy,  stewed  carrots,  boiled  peeled 
potatoes,  bread,  coffee. 
Supper. — Beef  ragout,  steamed  rice,  clam  fritters,  bread,  jam,  tea. 

TUESDAY. 

>^      Breakfast. — ^Tinned  meat  omelette,  com  flakes,  milk  and  sugar,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Fried  pork  chops,  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  lima  beans,  jam  layer  cake, 
bread,  coffee. 

Supper. — Salmon  croquettes,  white  sauce,  baked  macaroni  and  cheese,  bread, 
butter,  tea. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Baked  beans,  catsup,  hot  com  bread,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Dehydro  potato  BOupL  braised  beef,  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  vegetable 
BiJad,  stewed  peaches,  bread,  coffee. 

Supper. — Cold  meats,  cold  beans,  hash  brown  potatoes,  chocolate  pudding,  bread, 
butter,  tea. 

THT7R8DAY. 

Breakfast. — Baked  pork  sausage,  onion  gravy,  boiled  peeled  potatoes,  bread,  butter, 
coffee. 

Dinner. — Rice  soup,  fried  hamburger  steak,  onions,  mashed  potatoes,  spinach, 
ginger  cake,  bread,  coffee. 

Supper. — Fried  pork  chops,  gravy,  potato  salad,  tapioca  fruit  pudding,  bread, 
batter,  tea. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Egg  omelette,  boiled  hominy,  sugar  and  milk,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Bean  soup  (crackers),  beef  cutlets,  onions,  succotash,  peeled  boiled 
potatoes,  bread,  coffee. 

Supper. — Steamed  frankfurters,  mustard,  mashed  potatoes,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter, 
cocoa. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Fresh  beef  stew,  dumplings,  bread,  butter,  coffee. ' 
Dinner. — Pot  roast  of  beef,  brown  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  macaroni,  plain  cake, 
bread,  coffee. 

Supper. — Breaded  pork  chops,  gravy,  mashed  ix)tatoe8,  apple  sauce,  bread,  but- 
ter, tea. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Baked  beans,  catsup,  coffee  cake,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 
Dinner.— Gihlet  soup,  chicken  fricassee,  egg  dumplings,  potato  croquettes,  green 
peas,  currant  cake,  bread,  coffee. 
Supper. — Cold  meats,  cold  beans,  lyonnaise  jwtatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  Philipp, 
Chief  Commissary  Steward^  United  Slates  Navy. 
Approved: 

C.  J.  Peoples, 

Paymaster,  United  States  Navy. 


vai 

U.  S.  S.  ''Wyomino/'  At  8ba.-~Gbnbral  Mbss  Bill  of  Fabb  for  thb  Wbbk  Com* 

MENCiNO  November  2,  1913. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  tomato  catsup,  apples. 

Dinner.— Grilled  beefsteak,  mvy,  creamed  asparag^,  mashed  potatoes,  cake. 

Supper. — Gold  corned  beef,  uerman  fried  potatoes,  hot  beans. 

MONDAY. 

Break/cut. — Scrambled  eggs  with  fried  bacon,  hominy  with  milk  and  sugar. 
Dinner. — Pot  roast  beef,  peeled  potatoes,  stewed  tomatoes. 

Supjfer. — Salmon  croquettes  witn  tomato  sauce,  creamed  onions,  cheese,  suet  pud* 
ding  with  lemon  sauce. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Fried  pork  sausage,  pancakes  with  sirup. 
Dinner. — Roast  pork  loin,  mashed  potatoes,  stewed  com,  apple  sauce. 
Supper, — Bologna,  potato  salad  with  mayonnaise  dressing,  com  fritters,  coconnt 
pie. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Break/cut. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  tomato  catsup,  com  bread. 
Dinner. — ^Tomato  soup,  pot  roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  cottage  pudding  with 
lemon  sauce. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — C!omed  beef  hash,  tomato  catsup,  fried  corn-meal  mush  with  simp. 
Dinner. — ^Fried  pork  chops,  peeled  potatoes,  stewed  com,  apple  sauce. 
Supper. — Fresh  oeef  pot  pie,  baked  macaroni  with  cheese,  pumpkin  pie,  jam. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Chipped  beef,  toast,  fried  potatoes. 

Dinner. — Chicken  soup,  pot  roast  beef,  baked  potatoes,  stewed  peaches. 

Supper. — Frankfurters,  tfied  potatoes,  creamea  onions,  rice  custard. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Fresh  beef  stew,  oatmeal  with  milk,  coffee  cake. 

Dinner. — Boiled  ham,  peeled  potatoes,  sauerkraut,  bean  soup. 

Supper. — Hambuiger  steak,  fried  onions,  baked  potatoes,  sliced  beets,  jam. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

C.  W.  Bakbb, 
Chief  Commissary  Steward^  United  States  Navy, 
Approved. 

C.  G.  Mayo, 

Paymaster^  United  States  Navy^  Commissary  Officer, 

N.  B. — Bread,  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  served  with  each  meal. 


U.   S.   S.   "Wyoming,"  Villefranche,  France — General  Mess  Bill  op  Farb 

FOR  THE  Week  Commencing  November  23,  1913. 


SUNDAY. 


Breakfast. — Fried  baron  and  scrambled  eggs,  oatmeal  and  milk. 
Dinner. — Roast  chicken  with  bread  dressing,  mashed  potatoes,  stewed  peas,  cake. 
Supper. — Cold  corned  beef,  French  fried  potatoes,  baked  macaroni  with  cheese, 
apple  mitter. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Chipped  beef,  fried  potatoes,  hominy  with  milk  and  sugar. 
Dinner. — Pot  roast  of  beef,  baked  potatoes,  stewed  tomatoes,  tapioca  pudding. 
Supper. — Salmon  croquettes  with   tomato  sauce,  creamed  onions,  suet  pudding 
with  lemon  sauce. 


IX 


TUS8DA.T. 


Breakfast. — Corned  beef  hash,  tomato  catsup,  pancakes  with  sirup. 
JHntur. — Beef  j>otpie2  maahed  potatoes,  cxeamed  asparagus. 
Supper. — Sardines,  fried  potatoes,  rice  fritters,  cocoanut  pie. 


WEDNESDAY 


BTeak/ast. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  tomato  catsup,  corn  bread. 
Dinner. — ^Roast  loin  of  pork,  baked  potatoes,  stewed  com,  apple  sauce. 
Supper. — Gold  corned  beef,  French  fried  potatoes,  hot  b^ns,  apple  butter. 


THURSDAY. 


Breakfagt. — Fried  bacon  and  scrambled  e^,  oatmeal  and  milk. 
Dinner. — ^Roast  chicken  with  bread  dressing,  mashed  potatoes,  stewed  peas,  cran<- 
beny  sauce,  mince  pie. 
Supper  .--Salmon  with  onions,  potato  salad  with  mayonnaisse  dressing,  com  fritterB, 


FRIDAY. 


Breakfast. — Corned  beef  hash  with  tomato  catsup,  pancakes  with  sirup. 
Dinner. — ^Tomato  soup,  oyster  crackers,  pot  roast  beef,  baked  piotatoee,  string 
beans. 
Supper. — Sardines,  fried  potatoes,  baked  macaroni  with  cheese,  ginger  bread,  jam.. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  tomato  catsup,  commeal  mush  with  sirup. 

Dinner. — Pea  soup,  boiled  ham,  peeled  potatoes,  sauerkraut. 

Supper. — Hamburger  steak  with  onions,  baked  potatoes,  sliced  beets,  pineapple  pie. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  W.  Baker, 
Chief  Commissary  Steward ^  United  States  Navy, 
Approved. 

C.  G.  Mayo, 

Paymaster^  United  States  Navy^  Commissary  Officer. 

N.  B. — Bread,  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  served  with  each  meal. 


U.  S.  S.  '* North  Dakota"  Bill  of  Fare  for  Week  Ending  Saturday,  November 

15,  1913. 


SUNDAY. 


Breakfast. — Boston  baked  beans,  breakfast  rolls,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Roast  loin  of  pork,  apple  sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  lima  beans,  mince  pie, 
bread,  butter,  coffee. 
Supper. — Cold  sliced  meats,  hot  potato  salad,  rice  custard,  bread,  butter,  cocoa. 


MONDAY. 


Breakfast. — Fried  hominy,  medium  boiled  eggs,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Split-pea  soup,  pickles,  boiled  ana  roast  ham,  Andalusian  sauce  Hinto  a 
rich  tomato  sauce  work  some  grated  ham  and  minced  (fried)  onions),  peelea  Irish 
potatoes,  bread  pudding,  diplomate  sauce,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Supper.— Smothered  liver  and  bacon,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea. 


TUESDAY. 


Breakfast. — Fried  pork  sausage,  flannel  cakes  (serve  warm),  sirup,  bread,  butter, 
coffee. 

Dinner. — Tomatoed  hambur^  with  pork  sausage  formed  into  roll,  mashed  turnips 
nd  potatoes,  pickled  beets,  kidney  beans,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Supper. — Clam  chowder  (Philadelphia  style),  crackers,  bananas,  bread,  butter, 
tea. 


WBDNB8DAT. 

Breakfast. -^Boaton  baked  beans,  break&st  rolls,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 
Dtnn^.— Steamed  frankfurters,  mustard,  sauerkraut,  mashed  potatoes,  hot  baking  • 
powder  biscuit  (two  each),  jelly,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 
Supper. — Fried  beef  kianey  with  bacon  on  toast,  cold  beans,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Beefsteak,  onion  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Fricassee  of  mutton,  mashed  potatoes,  creamed  carrots,  oranges,  bread, 
butter,  coffee. 

Supper. — Salmon  croquettes,  tomato  sauce,  cottage  pudding,  lemon  sauce,  bread, 
butter,  tea. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Baked  beef  hash,  tomato  catsup,  bread,  butter,  coffee.  ^ 
Dinner. — Fried  weakfish,  baked  sweet  potatoes,  lima  beans,  mince  pie,   bread, 
butter,  coffee. 
Supper. — Creamed  chipped  beef,  banana  fritters,  fruit  sauce,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

• 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Omelet  with  bacon  and  minced  ham,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Roast  beef,  pan  gravy,  rice  and  tomato  soup,  potatoes,  tinned  apricots, 
bread,  butter,  coffee. 
Supper. — Beef  stew  with  egg  dumplings,  bread,  butter,  tea. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  W.  Wolf. 
Chief  Commissary  Steward^  United  StaU$  Navy^ 
Approved: 

Henry  de  F.  Mel, 

Paymaster,  United  States  Navy^  Commissary, 


U.  S.  S.  "Arkansas** — Menu  for  Ship's  Company  and  Marines,  Week  Ending 

November  1,  1913. 

sunday,  october  26. 

Breakfast. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  hot  cakes  with  sirup,  bread,  butter,  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Chicken  rricappee  with  dumplings,  mashed  potatoes,  green  peas,  bread, 
butter,  and  cocoa. 
^up/JCT".— Bologna,  cheese,  cold  beans,  rice  pudding,  bread,  butter,  and  tea. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  27. 

Breakfast. — Dropped  ^gg  on  hash  (baked),  oatmeal  and  milk,  bread,  butter,  and 
coffee. 
Dinner. — Roast  beef,  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  lima  beans,  bread,  butter,  and  cocom. 
Supper.— Fried  liver,  gravy,  fried  potatoes,  ginger  bread,  bread,  butter,  and  tea. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  28. 

Breakfast.— Vrit'd  eggs,  hominy  and  milk,  bread,  butter,  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Pork  chops,  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  rice  pudding,  bread,  butter,  and 
coffee. 
Supper.— St^si  pie,  ice  cream,  layer  cake,  bread,  butter,  and  tea. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  29. 

Breakfast. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  fried  rolled  oata  with  sirup,  bread,  butter,  and 
coffee. 

Dinner. — Roast  veal,  sage  dressing,  mashed  potatoes,  stewed  com,  bread,  butter,  and 
cocoa. 

Supper. — Franfurters,  mus^tard,  fried  potatoes,  bread  pudding,  bread,  butter,  and 
tea. 


THtJBSDAT,  OCTOBSH  30. 

Breakfast. — ^Minced  meat  on  toast,  boiled  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Bee&fteak,  gfavy,  mashed  potatoes,  green  peas,  bread,  btrtter,  and  cocoa. 
Supper. — Cold  roast  Beef,  iX)tato  salad  with  mayonaisse  dressing,  mince  pie,  breads 
tetter,  and  tea. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  31. 

Breatfiut. — Pried  eggs,  oatmeal  and  milk,  bread,  butter,  and  coffee. 

Dinner. — Boiled  beef,  v^^etable  soup  (crotons),  pickles,  boiled  potatoes,  bread, 
Wtter,  and  coffee. 

Supper. — Hamburger  and  pork  sausage  loaf,  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  coffee  cake, 
kead,  butter,  and  tea. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  1. 

Break/asL — Beef  stew  with  dumplings,  bread,  butter,  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Boiled  ham,  bean  soup  (crotons),  pickles,  boiled  potatoes,  bread,  butter, 
and  coffee 
Supper. — Pork  sausage,  gmvy,  fried  potatoes,  ginger  bread,  bread,  butter,  and  tea. 

Respectfully  submitted.  . 

W.  J.  Veach, 
Chief  Commissary  Steward,  United  States  Navy, 
Approved  and  forwarded. 

W.  H.  Doherty, 
Paymaster,  United  States  Navy. 


General  Mess  Menu,  Naval  Training  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  for  the  Week 

ENDING  October  4,  1913. 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28. 

Breakfast. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  catsup,  cinnamon  buns,  sliced  pineapple. 
Dinner. — Vegetable  soup,  roast  fresh  hams,  mashed  potatoes,  green  peas,  ice  cream, 
mdcake. 
Supper. — Fickle  pigs'  feet,  cold  beans,  potato  salad,  apple  cake. 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29. 

Breakfast. — Fresh  meat  hash,  German  pancakes,  Karo  sirup,  fresh  peaches. 
Dinner. — Barley  soup,  pot  roast  of  beef,  Spanish  sauce,  roast  potatoes,  creamed  com, 
pineapple  pie. 
Supper. — Beef  a  la  mode,  mashed  potatoes,  creamed  Lima  beans,  assorted  cakes. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30. 

Breakfast. — Fried  pork  chops,  brown  gravy,  lyonnaise  potatoes,  hot  rolls. 

Dinner. — Bean  soup,  boiled  com  beef  and  cabbage,  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  turnips, 
punpkin  pie. 

Supper. — Fried  luncheon  meat,  saut^  potatoes,  kidney  beans,  cottage  pudding, 
vanilla  sauce. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  1. 

Breakfast. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  catsup,  Parker  House  rolls,  tinned  cherries. 
Dinner. — VermicelU  soup,  roast  beef,  brown  gravy,  green  com,  mashed  potatoes, 
coconut-custard  pie. 
Supper. — Broiled  beefsteak  smothered  in  onions,  fried  potatoes,  jam  tumovers. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  2. 

Breakfast. — Fresh  beef  stew  with  dumplings,  hot  rolls,  fresh  peaches. 
Dinner. — Cream  of  chicken  soup,  Rhode  Island  broilers,  French  fried  potatoes, 
green  peas,  sliced  tomatoes,  apple  pie. 
Supper. — Minced  beef  on  toast,  fned  potatoes,  lima  beans,  marble  cake. 
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FRIDAY,  OGTOBBR  3. 


Breakfast. — Parsley  omelettes,  com  flakes,  sugar  and  cream,  cunant-com  muflins. 
Dinner, — Clam  chowder,  fried  flounders,  tomato  sauce,  masned  potatoes,  green  com, 
lemon-meringue  pie. 
Supper. — Fried  pork  chops,  brown  gravy,  O'Brien  potatoes,  rice-custard  pudding. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  4. 

Breakfast. — Broiled  bee&teak,  onion  eravy,  lyonnaise  potatoes. 

Dinner. — Noodle  soup,  roast  beef  plates,  gravy,  roast  potatoes,  mashed  turnips, 


mmcemeat  pie. 

Sup 
ginger 


Bit  pi< 
Supper. — ^Hamburger  steak  with  onions,  Spanish  kidney  beans,  fried  potatoes, 
bread. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

P.  DOWNBY, 

Chief  Commissary  Stetvard,  United  States  Navy. 
Approved. 

Egbert  S.  Chew,  Jr., 

Passed  Assistant  Paymaster.  United  States  Navy. 

Commissary  Officer. 


General  Mess  Menu,  Naval  Training  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  for  the  Wsbk 

Ending  October  11,  1913. 

sunday,  october  5. 

Breakfast. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  catsup,  cinnamon  rolls,  sliced  pineapple. 
Dinner. — Vermicelli  soup,  roast  fresh  hams,  gravy,  stuffed  green  peppers,  maahed 
potatoes,  ice  cream  and  cake. 
iSupp^.— Pickled  pigs'  feet,  cold  beans,  potato  salad,  assorted  cakes,  jam. 

MONDAY,   OCTOBER  6. 

Breakfast. — Soft-boiled  egga^  fresh-meat  hash,  com  flakes,  sugar  and  cream,  hot  roUa. 

Dinner. — Vegetable  soup,  pot  roast  of  beef,  Spanish  sauce,  lx)iled  potatoes,  creamed 
com,  pineapple  pie. 

Supper. — Minced  beef  on  toast,  boiled  sweet  potatoes,  pickled  beets,  cottage 
pudaing,  vanilla  sauce. 

TUESDAY,   OCTOBER  7. 

Breakfast. — Broiled  beefsteak,  onion  gravy,  fried  potatoes,  Bartlett  pears. 

Dinner. — Bean  soup  (croutons),  boiled  com  beef  and  cabbage,  boiled  potatoes, 
mashed  turnips,  pumpkin  pie. 

Supper. — Breaded  veal  cutlets,  tomato  sauce,  French  fried  potatoes,  green  peas,  rice 
custard  pudding. 

WEDNESDAY,   OCTOBER  8. 

Breakfast. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  catsup,  currant  buns,  tinned  cherries. 

Dinner. — Noodle  soup,  roast  beef,  brown  gravy,  roast  potatoes,  green  com,  apple  pie. 

Supper. — Fried  pork  chops,  lyonnaise  potatoes,  creamed  lima  beans,  assorted  cakee. 

THURSDAY,    OCTOBER  9. 

Breakfast. — Fresh  beef  stew  with  dumplins,  Concord  grapes,  Parker  House  rolls. 
Dinner. — Chicken  soup  with  rice,  chicken  a  la  Maryland,  French  fried  potatoes^ 
green  peas,  lettuce  and  tomato  salad,  lemon  merinf^ue  pie. 
Supper. — Beef  a  la  mode,  mashed  potatoes,  kidneybeans,  gingerbread. 

FRIDAY,    OCTOBER   10. 

Breakfast. — Onion  omelettes,  rolled  oats,  sugar  and  cream,  currant  com  muflKns. 
Dinner. — Clam  chowder,  fried  fish,  tomato  sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  green  corn, 
lobster  salad,  coronut  custard  pie. 
Supper. — Broiled  beefsteak,  onion  gravy,  fried  potatoes,  jam  turnovers. 


XIU 

BATtrRDAY,  OCTOBBR  11. 

Breakfa9l. — Fried  pork  chope,  onion  gravy,  lyonnaise  potatoes,  hot  rolls. 
Dinner. — Barley  soup,  roast  beef,  gravy,  candied  sweet  potatoes,  creamed  com, 
mincemeat  pie. 
iSupper.— Fried  luncheon  meat,  O'Brien  potatoes,  Spanish  kidney  beans,  marble  cake. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  Downey, 
Chief  Commissary  Steward,  United  States  Navy, 
Approved. 

RoBKBT  S.  Chbw,  Jr., 

Passed  AssistarU  Paymaster,  United  States  Nam/, 

Commissary  Officer. 

General  Mess  Menu,  Naval  Training  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  for  the  Week 

Ending  October  18,  1913. 

sunday,  october  12. 

Breakfast. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  catsup,  cinnamon  rolls,  fresh  peaches. 
Dinner. — Rice  and  tomato  soup,  roast  firesh  hams,  apple  sauce,  mashed  potatoes, 
stuffed  green  peppers,  ice  cream,  and  cake. 
Clipper.— Cola  roast  beef,  German  mustard,  cold  baked  beans,  potato  salad,  jam. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  13. 

Breakfast. — Parsley  omeletts,  corn  flakes,  sugar  and  cream,  ciurant  rolls,  sliced 
pineapple. 

Dinner. — Vegetable  soup,  pot  roast  of  beef,  Spanish  sauce,  roast  potatoes,  creamed 
com,  pineapple  pie. 

Supper. — Broiled  beefsteak,  onion  gravy,  French  ^fried  potatoes,  kidney  beanS| 
assort^  cakes. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  14. 

Breakfast. — Fried  pork  chops,  onion  gravy^  saut^  potatoes,  hot  rolls,  tinned  cherries. 

Dinner. — Bean  soup,  boiled  spareribs,  spinach,  broiled  potatoes,  mashed  turnips, 
pumpkin  pie. 

Supper. — Fried  luncheon  meat,  O'Brien  potatoes,  cream  lima  beans,  cottage  pud- 
ding, vanilla  sauce. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  15. 

Breakfast. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  catsup,  Parker  House  rolls,  Bartlett  pears.' 
""  llie 


Dinner. — Vermicelli  soup,  roast  beef,  gravy,  candied  sweet  potatoes,  stuffed  green 
peppers,  coconut  custard  pie. 
Supper. — Minced  meat  on  toast,  fried  potatoes,  pickled  beets,  gingerbread. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  16. 

Breakfast. — Freeh  beef  stew  with  dumplings,  currant-corn  muffins,  Concord  grapes. 
Dinner.— Cresjn  of  potato  soup,  chicten  fricassee,  mashed  potatoes,  green  com, 
lemon  meririgue  pie. 

Supper. — Beef  a  la  mode,  Spanish  kidney  beans,  saut^  potatoes,  rice  pudding. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  17. 

Breakfast. — Soft-boiled  eggs,  fresh  meat  hash,  rolled  oats,  sugar,  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Clam  chowder,  fried  flounders,  tomato  sauce,  baked  potatoes,  sliced 
tomatoes,  apple  pie. 

Supper. — Hreaded  veal  cutlets,  tomato  sauce,  fried  potatoes,  green  peas,  tapioca 
pudaing. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  18. 

Breakfast. — Broiled  beefsteak,  onion  gravy,  lyonnaise  potatoes,  fresh  peaches. 

Dinner. — Noodle  soup,  roast  beef,  brown  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  turnips, 
mixed  pickles,  mincemeat  pie. 

Supper. — Beef  croquettes,  cream  lima  beans,  saut^  potatoes,  bread  pudding,  cream 
sauce. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  Downey, 
Chief  Commissary  Steward^  United  States  Navy. 
Approved. 

W.  N.  Hughes, 

Passed  Assistant  Paymaster^  United  States  Navy,  Commissary  Officer. 
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Anaiytis  of  totals  for  all  pay  and  allowances,  officers  and  enlisted  jnen,  fiscal  year  ending 

June  SO,  1913. 

Appropriation $37, 280,  tni.  25 

Unallotted  balance,  June  30, 1913 $925, 349. 26 

Unliquidated  encumbrances,  June  30,  1913 23, 624. 14 

948, 973. 40 

Expenditures  to  be  accounted  for 36, 331, 997. 85 


Expenditures: 

Shore  stations,  active  list — 
Pay— 

Officers $4, 991, 759.  69 

Nurses 107, 505. 83 

Enlisted  men 885,668.78 


Commutation  of  quarters — 

Officers 504, 361.  57 

Nurses 15, 507.  52 


5, 984, 934.  30 


519, 869. 09 


Heatand  light,  officers 210,067.60 

Honorable  discharge  gratuities 42, 718.  72 

Interest  on  deposits 414. 67 

Sales  D.  M.  and  D.  effects 845. 24 


Retired — 
Pay- 
Officers .^ 2, 940, 000. 50 

Enlisted  men 299, 864. 06 

Miscellaneous — 

Death  gratuities 27, 865. 65 

Auditor's  claims 20,908.76 


6, 758, 849. 62 


3, 239, 864.  56 


48,  774. 41 


On  ships,  active  list — 
Pay— 

Officers 5, 105, 207.  45 

Enlisted  men 20,382,692.01 

25, 488,  899.  46 

Miscellaneous — 

Honorable  discharge  gratu- 
ities         927,594.68 

Interest  on  deposits 26, 666. 10 

Miscellaneous 28,  389.  28 

982,  650.  06 


3,288,638.97 


26, 471, 549.  52 


.  Total 36,  519, 038. 11 

Less  credits,  cherkages  on  rolls — 

Fuel  and  water  (shore) 2,  738.  91 

AbsoncoH  (shore) 3,  752.  67 

Miscellaneous  (shore) 21,  828.  01 

M  iscellanc'ous  (Hhips) 1 58,  720.  67 

187, 040.  26 

Net  expenditures 36, 331, 997.  85 
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Anafytis  of  pay  and  aUowancesfor  all  officert  and  enlisted  menfof  Ike  fiscal  year  ending 

June  SO,  191S,  by  acHvitiee, 

OfficeiBy  midshipmen,  and 
nurses: 
Shore  duty —  ^ 

In  navy  yards — 

Industrial...    $962,717.54 

MiUtary 1,985,405.20 

Biixed 502,505.89 

$3, 450, 628. 63 

Inspection 326,802.88 

Recruiting 221,583.53 

Navy    Depart- 

ment 611,388.46 

Boards 180,171.39 

Instruction 143, 339. 22 

Miscellaneous 444, 895. 55 

1,928,181.03 


Total  officers,  etc 15,378,809.66 

Enlisted  men,  shore  duty 885,668.78 

Total  diore  duty 16,264,478.44 

Sea  duty: 

Officers  and  midshipmen 5, 105, 207. 45 

Enlisted  men 20,383,692.01 

Total  sea  d  uty 25, 488, 899. 46 

Title  H,  personnel  unassigned: 
Leave  and  waiting  oraers — 

Officers $493, 245. 46 

Enlisted  men 164,033.85 


Retired — 

Officers 2, 940, 000. 50 

Enlisted  men 299,864.06 


657, 279. 31 


3, 239, 864. 56 


Total  personnel  unassigned 3, 897, 143. 87 

Miscellaneous: 

Honorable  dischar^^e  gratuities,  death  gratuities, 

interest  on  deposits,  etc 868, 516. 34 

Less  miscellaneous  credits '. 187, 040. 26 

Total  miscellaneous 681,476.08 

Grand  total »  36, 331, 997. 85 
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Detailed  analysis  of  expenditures  at  the  navy  yard,  WaskinffUmy  D.  C,  during  the  Meal 
year  ending  June  SO,  191S,  on  account  of  pay  and  allowances  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
on  duty  in  the  Navy  Department  and  miscellaneous  duty. 

Navy  Department: 
•  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — 

Aid  for  operationa $14,286.80 

Aid  for  perBonnel 5,793.74 

Aid  for  material 7,635.53 

Aid  for  inspections 6, 666. 33 

Director  of  navy  yards 4, 992. 27 

139, 374. 67 

Office  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy 3, 076.00 

Office  of  Naval  Intelligence 33,908.88 

Bureau  of  Navigation 77, 665. 24 

Hydrographic  Office 14,753.91 

Naval  Observatory 34, 902. 74 

127, 321. 89 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 24, 564. 84 

Bureau  of  Ordnance 55, 286. 80 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 46, 715. 59 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering 82,876.12 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 61, 803. 40 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 54, 602. 73 

Office  of  Judge  Advocate  General 22, 952. 62 

Special  duty 58,802.25 

Total  Navy  Department $611,285.79 

Miscellaneous: 

Aviation  duty 1, 324. 80 

Inspection  of  materials 14,221.49 

Boflirds — 

General  Board 59, 101. 52 

Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey 48, 388. 70 

Examining  and  retiring  boards 51,064.45 

Special  Ordnance  Board 10, 314. 00 

168, 868. 67 

Naval  dispensary 6, 624. 23 

Instruction  duty 47, 451. 48 

Panama  Canal  duty 6, 975. 00 

Radio  service 12, 916. 41  • 

Miscellaneous  duty — 

Disbursing  account  vouchers 6, 008. 00 

General  Inspector  of  Pay  Corps 8, 680. 56 

Public  works  officer 6, 008. 00 

Special  duty  Naval  Reserves 4, 405. 87 

Allotment  office 6, 008. 00 

Target   practice  and  engineering  com- 
petition       3,143.96 

Marine  Barracks  duty 4, 620. 00 

Department  of  Justice 7, 650. 97 

Naval  Academy 42. 78 

Naval  proving  ground 1, 049. 30 

Norfolk  yard 177.78 

Naval  Home,  Philadelphia 29. 80 

New  Orleans  Station 930. 28 

Alaska  coal  investigation 1, 027. 20 

Conference.  Paris  and  London 119. 76 

Steam  whaler  Diana 37. 17 

49,939.43 

Heat  and  light  for  special  duty  officers  in  Washington . .    48, 531. 36 

liighthouse  duty 730. 10 

Recruiting  duty 37,324.54 

Settling  accounts 894. 00 

Traveling  under  orders 7, 435. 67 

Total  miscellaneous 403, 237. 18 

Grand  total 1,014,622.07 


Staiemgnt  tkowing  exptiiditttrei fi>r  pmiatd aUovanem  of  offieert,  erUitledmtn,  etc.,  paid 
al  Tutvg  yardi,  novoJ  ttalioiu,  etc.,  Titlet  B  and  I,  Juitaly tor  ending  June  30,  1913. 


U  TBpnarat  pajmeots  M  (ullfted  men  on  aocoimt  of  prlMuera  and  ilck  fa  hoipiUI. 
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Analysis  of  expeTuKtures  under  Titk  J,  special  duty,  during  thtjisealyear  sndmg  June  SO^ 

191S. 

Aviation  expenditures $2, 732. 19 

Boards  on  cnan^es 11, 18L74 

Boards,  examining 120.98 

Fitting  out  ships 949.70 

Government  landing,  Newport 2,909.51 

Harbor  supervision 9, 707.  73 

Hydrographic  duty 21, 428.  50 

Heat  and  light 79,66e.l9 

Inspection  of  material  and  construction 320,802.88 

Inspection  of  shore  stations 218.53 

Instruction  duty 143,339.22 

Lighthouse  duty :  2, 317. 03 

Miscellaneous 146,034.25 

Naval  attaches,  fiscal  agents,  etc 70,  119l08 

Naval  boards 168, 868.  67 

Naval  auxiliaries 9, 016. 07 

Naval  dispensary .•. 6, 624. 23 

Navy  Depitftment 611, 388. 46 

Navy  rifle  team 29. 24 

Panama  Canal  duty 12, 95L 17 

Radioservice 12,916.41 

Recruiting  duty 221,583.53 

Settling  accounts 4,249.08 

Spedal  temporary  duty 3, 123. 39 

Supervision  of  districts 6, 502. 11 

Travel  under  orders 42, 074. 41 

Wireless  duty 10,736.73 

Total 1,928,181,03 
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[No.  3.] 

COMMITTEE  OV  VAVAL  AFFAIBS, 

Monday,  December  16,  1913. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEAK  ADMIBAI  H.  B.  STAVFOBD,  CHIEF 

BTJBEATJ  TABDS  AND  DOCKS. 

The  Chatrman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  this  morning  Admiral 
Stanford,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  Please  turn  to 
pa^e  46  of  the  first  draft  of  the  bill,  '' Maintenance,  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks."  Admiral,  the  language  is  the  same,  but  you  are  asking 
for  an  increase  of  $200,000.  We  would  be  glad  if  you  would  state  fuDy 
the  necessity  for  that. 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  have  here  an  argument,  in  writing,  urging  an 
increase  in  both  "Maintenance"  and  " Repair  and  preservation/'  The 
argument  covers  both  appropriations,  inasmuch  as  in  a  measure  they 
overlap.  For  instance,  maintenance  appropriation  is  used  for  renew- 
als and  repairs  required  in  power  plants,  by  locomotive  cranes,  loco- 
motives, elevators,  and  by  travehng  cranes  in  buildings.  In  these 
respects  it  borders  very  closely  upon  the  work  which  is  done  under 
appropriation  "Repairs  and  preservation"  in  making  repairs  to  build- 
ings, railroad  tracks,  paving,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  just  insert  that  in  the  hearings,  and  then 
make  such  additional  statements  as  you  see  fit. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  written  statement  follows: 

MAmTBNANCB,  AND  REPAIRS  AND  PRESERVATION. 

The  department  is  asking  for  an  increase  of  $200,000  in  each  of  these  appropriations, 
making — 

Maintenance $1, 700, 000 

Repairs  and  preservation 1, 000, 000 

If  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  is  abolished,  the  appropriation  '^ Repairs  and  preserva- 
tion "  should  be  still  further  increased  in  the  amount  of  $200,000  to  provide  for  repairs 
to  fuel  plants,  decreasing  ''Coal  and  transportation*'  by  a  like  amount. 

Attention  is  invited  to  a  statement.  Appendixes  A  and  B,  which  I  have  had  pre- 
pared, showing  subheads  for  which  "Maintenance"  and  "Repairs  and  preservation" 
nave  been  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1913.  These  statements  have  been  com- 
piled from  various  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Paymaster  General  and  show  expendi- 
tures under  the  various  classes  of  accounts  and  separately  by  titles. 

Expenditures  for  "Maintenance,  1913,**  totaled  $1,517,906.53,  made  up  of — 

Labor: 

Direct $1,013,931.44 

Indirect 69,131.12 

$1, 083, 062.  56 

Material: 

Direct 323,440.44 

Indirect 19, 288.  06 

342, 728.  50 

PubUc  bills 92, 115.  50 

Total 1,617,906.63 

036) 
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Expenditures  for  "Repaira  and  preservation,  1913,"  totaled  $814,126.27,  made  up 
of— 

Labor: 

Direct $381,692.66 

Indirect 98,949.09 

$480, 64L  76 

Material: 

Direct 249,186.09 

Indirect 27,799.48 

276,986.67 

PubUc  bills 66,699.36 

Total 814,126.27 

The  excess  of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  over  the  amounts  a|)propriated 
lor  that  year  represent  pajrments  on  account  of  obligations  incurred  against  appro- 
priations of  previous  ^rears  in  connection  with  contracts  in  progress  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.    No  deficiency  was  created  under  appropriations  for  1913. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  before  the  committee  in  the  strongest  language  possible  the 

grossing  need  for  additional  funds  under  these  appropriations,  if  navu  property  is  to 
e  kept  from  going  to  rack  and  ruin. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  has  had  during  1913  available  for  upkeep  of  public 
works  under  its  cognizance — 

Maintenance $1, 600, 000 

Repairs  and  preservation 800, 000 

Total 2,300,000 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  by  no  means  is  this  entire  sum  available 
for  upkeep  of  property.  Take  maintenance,  for  instance.  Out  of  this  there  must  first 
be  met  wnat  may  be  called  ''Fixed  chaiges,"  incident  to  operation  of  our  yards  and 
stations.  Under  ''Fixed  charges"  may  be  classed  expenditures  for  clerical,  drafting, 
and  inspection  expense;  leave,  holiday,  and  disabihtv  pay;  cleaning  yara  and  care 
of  RTounds;  disposal  of  yard  and  ship  refuse;  heat,  light,  fuel,  and  water  chaiges  for 
military  purposes;  ferriage  and  wharfage;  stationery;  stable  keepers;  care  of  live  stock; 
telephone  operators;  watchmen;  janitors;  attendants  on  fire  apparatus;  replacement 
of  fire  hose,  office  equipment,  etc. 

The  amount  charged  against  '* Maintenance"  for  the  year  1913  for  "Fixed  chaiges" 
approximated  $1,100,000.  (See  Appendix  C,  which  is  a  statement  compiled  m>m 
Paymaster  GeneraPs  report.)  The  amount  given  is  substantially  correct,  but  not 
exact,  as  it  is  impossible  under  some  subheads  to  separate  exactly  the  amount  paid 
from  attendance  nom  that  paid  for  upkeep. 

The  amounts  required  for  "Fixed  chaiges"  are  determined  by  the  accounting  in- 
structions in  force,  and  these  charges  must  be  met,  whatever  they  may  prove  to  be, 
the  balance  of  the  appropriation  being  then  available  for  upkeep  of  property,  so  far 
as  it  will  go.  The  appropriation  "Repairs  and  preservation  is  practically  idl  avail- 
able for  upkeep  of  property. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  having  for  1913  $2,300,000  for  upkeep  of  property,  there  was 
available  but  $1,200,000.  This  amount  was  still  further  reducea  by  necessary  un- 
foreseen expenditures  for  minor  works  of  improvement,  for  which  no  specific  ap- 
propriation was  available. 

The  bureau  has  never  had  sufficient  funds  to  provide  adeouately  for  the  upkeep  of 
public  property  under  its  cognizance  and  take  care  of  the  nxed  charges  incident  to 
the  operation  of  the  yards. 

The  condition  may  best  be  illustrated  by  a  specific  instance,  which  is  typical.  At 
Mare  Island  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  there  was  available  under — 

Maintenance $157, 000 

Repairs  and  preservation 69, 150 

Total 216,150 

Of  the  amount  under  "Maintenance"  approximately  $120,000  was  absorbed  by 
fixed  charges,  leaving  but  $96,150  for  upkeep  of  public  works,  whose  original  cost  of 
installation  approximated  $10,600,000. 

Tlie  public  works  officer  at  that  station  has  made  a  very  careful  and  painstaking 
estimate  of  the  amount  needed  annually  for  the  proper  repair  of  such  property,  which 
totals  $191,680,  or  $96,000  more  than  was  allotted.    The  result  of  tne  necessity  for 
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curtailiDg  exx)enditur60  ia  illuBtrated  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  of  the 
public  works  officer: 

"The  tendency  where  funds  are  short  is  to  postpone  repairs  in  an  endeavor  to 
reduce  expenditures,  and  this  is  carried  to  a  point  where  repairs  are  imperative  and 
very  expensive.  The  yard  dredge  was  not  docked  during  1913  for  repairs.  The 
floating  pile  drivers  have  not  been  docked  for  years.  The  yard  landing  floats  were 
not  docked  during  1913.  The  condition  on  pile  driver  No,  6  became  so  serious  that 
it  was  necessary  to  pump  it  out  frequently,  and  estimates  were  made  for  dockine 
and  repaiiiing.  While  the  estimators  were  aboard,  with  a  stiff  southwest  wind  and 
heavy  sea  from  passing  vessel,  the  pile  driver  capsized  and  sank,  and  the  two  esti- 
mators narrowlv  escaped  with  their  lives,  as  they  were  below  sounding  ihd  timbers 
when  the  pile  iriver  blew  over.  This  was  raised  and  docked  at  considerable  expense. 
Following  this  experience  it  was  decided  to  dock  and  repair  all  public  works  floating 
property  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  one  landing  float  was  docked  and  repaired  in 
June,  and  other  repairs  on  floating  property  was  postponed  until  the  fiscal  year  1914, 
or  until  after  Jime  30,  because  of  snortage  of  funds  and  because  of  interierence  with 
the  use  of  docks  for  snips  nothing  was  placed  in  dock  during  July;  but  on  August  2 
the  yard  dredge,  the  second  floating  pile  driver,  and  one  landing  float  were  placed 
in  Dry  Dock  No.  1.  The  ori^dinal  estimate  for  repairs  to  each  was  as  follows,  exclu- 
sive of  docking  charges: 

"Yard  dredge $2,180 

"Pile  driver 1,970 

"Dart  float  JV6.  1 530 

"After  the  above  were  docked  and  repairs  started  it  was  discovered  that  in  every 
case  the  condition  was  much  more  serious  than  surface  conditions  indicated.  The 
wooden  hull  of  the  dredge  was  found  so  badly  rotted  that  had  it  been  practicable  to 
place  the  dredge  out  of  commission  until  a  new  hull  could  be  constructed  the  public 
works  officer  would  assuredly  have  so  recommended.  But  this  could  not  be  done, 
because  in  a  few  months  the  mud  would  so  close  the  entrance  of  Di^  Dock  No.  2  that 
Uie  caisson  could  not  be  moved  nor  the  dock  used.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to 
repair  the  hull  to  render  this  dredge  safe  for  two  years*  operation  and  in  the  mean- 
time prepare  an  estimate  for  a  new  hull  and  request  authority  to  construct  same  under 
appropriation  'Hydraulics,  Mare  Island  Strait.'  The  above  estimate  was  increased 
by  the  sum  of  $1,855  to  take  care  of  the  renewal  of  additional  two  deck  beams,  87 
vertical  stanchions,  6  frames,  and  the  remainder  of  plank  shear. 

"In  the  case  of  pile  driver  JV6.  4i  the  hull  is  steel,  and,  after  further  examination, 
showed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rivets  were  badly  corroded  and  loose  and  would 
require  cutting  out  and  redriving^  and  the  estimate  was  increased  in  the  sum  of  $390. 

"In  the  case  of  float  No.  1,  the  mcreased  cost  was  $365.  This  brought  the  estimates 
on  these  three  appliances  to  $8,022." 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  the  conditions  are  still  worse,  in  that  no  increases  were 
made  in  these  appropriations  for  1914.  During  the  present  year  the  bureau  with  the 
same  amount  of  money  must  not  only  provide  for  the  upkeep  of  a  larger  amount  of 
property,  but  must  also  meet  the  increased  expenses  incident  to  the  enlargement  of 
operations  at  Guantanamo  and  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  prospective  requirements  of 
rensacola  and  New  Orleans. 

The  estimates  submitted  from  the  yards  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  aggregate: 

Maintenance $1, 925, 000 

Repairs  and  preservation 1, 080, 000 

Total 3,005,000 

If  Pensacola  and  New  Orleans  are  placed  in  full  operation  these  two  yards  will 
require  an  additional  $60,000  under  "Maintenance"  and  $40,000  under  "Repairs  and 
preserv^ation." 

The  department  is  asking  for  $400,000  increase  under  these  two  appropriations.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  bureau  needs  twice  the  increase  and  the  appropriating  of  $3,000,000 
yearly  would  be  none  too  much  to  properly  care  for  the  Government  property  under  its 
cognizance  and  meet  the  "Fixed  charges"  which  must  inevitably  be  provided  for. 
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Admiral  Stanford.  In  my  experience  and  after  my  visits  to  the 
diflFerent  navy  yards  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  urgent  need  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  is  increased  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  public  works  property.  The 
amount  now  appropriated  is  inadequate.  The  value  of  naval  public 
works  is  increaseing  at  the  rate  of  three,  four,  or  five  million  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  aggregate  now  probably  amounts  to  over  $100,000,000. 
To  properlv  care  for  this  property,  consisting  of  buildings  and  wharves, 
some  of  which  are  of  temporary  construction;  of  seawalls,  which  are 
suflFering  injury  due  to  the  action  of  seawater  and  frost;  of  pavements, 
which  are  being  worn  by  traffic;  and  of  sidewalks,  which  are  being 
raised  by  roots  of  trees  and  worn  by  use,  etc.,  requires  more  money 
than  has  been  provided  by  recent  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  the  word  *' pavements'*;  you  mean  the 
streets  where  the  wagons  and  heavy  loaos  are  hauled  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  the  sidewalks  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  term  pavements  is  used  to  distinguish 
paving  used  for  vehicles  from  sidewalks  used  for  foot  traffic.  In  many 
cases  property  is  suffering  deterioration  due  to  the  lack  of  the  stitcn 
in  time,  and  n  we  could  make  the  small  repair  which  is  needed  to-day 
we  would  be  saved  expenditures  many  times  greater  which  will  have 
to  be  made  in  the  course  of  time.  As  an  example,  a  number  of  wooden 
dry  docks  are  in  bad  condition  due  to  the  decay  of  altars;  decayed 
spots  should  be  repaired  promptly  and  not  allowed  to  enlarge  to 
menace  adjacent  portions.  In  the  interest  of  the  Government,  I 
earnestly  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of  these  comparatively 
small  increases  in  the  appropriations  "Maintenance"  and  *' Repairs 
and  preservation." 

Mr.  Estinopal.  Admiral,  b  not  some  of  this  propertrjr  abandoned  ? 
A  good  deal  of  this  property  that  is  to  be  repaired  and  looked  after, 
isn't  it  abandoned  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  are  several  stations  which  are  closed 
and  inactive. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  I  mean  there  is  no  active  work  going  on  at  many 
of  these  plants  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  is  true.  It  is  my  opinion,  however, 
that  no  matter  whether  property  is  in  use  or  fe  in  idleness,  if  it  is 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Navy  Department  it  is  obligatory  upon 
the  department  to  keep  that  property  in  proper  condition  of  repair. 
It  is  a  physical  asset,  and  as  such  should  be  maintained  up  to  the 
maximmn  value.  If  buildings  are  allowed  to  go  into  a  condition 
of  bad  repair,  if  the  gutters  begin  to  leak  or  tne  roofing  becomes 
defective,  permitting  rain  water  to  get  into  the  interior  and  ruin 
plaster,  decay  flooring,  etc.,  it  is  noo  good  business.  Regardless  of 
whether  property  is  in  use  or  is  in  idleness,  it  is  our  duty  to  main- 
tain it  in  a  condition  of  good  repair. 

Mr.  Estinopal.  Don't  you  think,  Admiral,  that  some  of  this 
property  could  be  put  to  use  now — could  be  utilized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ?  The  naval  station  at  New  Orleans  that  has  been  aban- 
doned for  four  years — is  not  that  in  comparatively  ^ood  repair  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  recently  made  an  inspection  of  the  New 
Orleans  station.  It  is  in  good  repair  to-day,  but  in  a  year  it  would 
be  much  deteriorated  if  minor  repairs  now  necessary  are  not  made 
to  the  roofs  of  several  of  the  buildings. 
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Mr.  Lee.  Is  there  any  work  being  done  at  New  Orleans  ? 

Admiral  StANFORD.  Not  at  present,  except  occasionally  as  the 
floating  dock  is  made  use  of  by  conmiercial  vessels. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  Would  it  require  any  large  amount  to  put  this 
station  to  work  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  station,  in  mj  opinion,  is  ready  to  begin 
operations  to-morrow.  The  tools,  machinery,  and  eauipment  are  in 
excellent  condition  of  repair.  The  buildings  whicn  contain  this 
mechanical  equipment  are  in  good  repair.  The  dry  dock  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  station  could  be  put  into  service  immediately, 
if  required  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Will  the  openine  of  the  Panama  Canal  increase  the 
amount  of  work  done  at  New  Orleans  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  shipping 
into  and  out  of  our  southern  ports  will  materially  increase  witn  the 
opening  of  the  canal.  Accepting  that  premise,  undoubtedly  there 
will  be  an  increased  use  for  the  naval  station. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Why  would  that  increase  the  use  of  the  naval 
station  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  are  a  great  many  vessels  arrive  at  the 
port  6f  New  Orleans  which  have  a  tonna^ge  in  excess  of  the  capacity 
of  the  commercial  docks  which  may  be  in  need  of  repairs  to  enable 
them  to  leave  port. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  They  are  now  repaired  at  the  dock  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  present  practice  of  the 
Navy  Department  to  permit  the  use  of  the  floating  docK  for  such  com- 
mercial vessels  as  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  conmiercial  docks. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  commercial  vesssls 
go  now  into  that  dock  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  Would  it  not  bo  likely  that  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  if 
kept  in  the  Gulf  adjacent  to  the  coast,  could  be  repaired  at  that  port 
to  better  advantage  than  at  any  other  port  in  the  Gulf? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  almost  goes  with- 
out sa3dng  that  the  more  convenient  ths  base  of  repairs  tne  better, 
and  if  ^nboats  are  operated  by  the  Navy  Department  in  southern 
waters,  New  Orleans  would  certainly  be  a  convenient  base  for  their 
reoair. 

Air.  EsTOPiNAL.  The  dock  there  is  sufficient  to  take  any  vessel  up 
to  15,000  tons? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  It  would  not  rt^auire  any  large  amount  to  reopen 
the  yard  ?  It  could  be  done  out  of  this  lump  fund  that  is  appropriated 
for  yards  and  docks  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  are  repairs  to  the  wharf  and  to  various 
buildings  which  might  require  $10,000,  $15,000,  or  $20,000  for  which 
available  funds  under  aj)pn)priation  '* Repairs  and  preservation"  could 
properly  be  used.  The.-e  repairs  should  bo  made  whether  the  station 
IS  opened  or  not. 

Mr.  Estopinal.  It  would  not  require  any  large  amount  to  open 
the  yard  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Estopinal.  A  specific  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Beside  funds  from  the  general  appropriation 
for  repairs  there  are  various  balances  remaining  from  past  appropri- 
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ations  for  specific  purposes  which  are  available  for  expenditure  at 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  Yes;  $226,000. 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  are  two  large  items  for  extension  of  the 
power  plant,  amounting  to  over  $124,000,  which  I  would  not  recom- 
mend exnending  at  this  time,  for  the  reason  that  the  power  plant  in 
building  No.  2  is,  in  my  opinion,  araple  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
station.  There  is  also  a  oalance  oi  over  $57,000  under  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  construction  of  another  building  for  the  hull  orvision, 
but  apparently  the  present  building  capacity  is  in  excess  of  needs,  and 
the  construction  of  an  additional  builaing  at  this  time  does  not  seem 
necessary  or  warranted. 

The  other  balances  remaining  are  of  comparatively  small  amounts 
and  are  for  such  work  as  extencung  the  railroad  system,  extending  the 
sewer  system,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^^  Contingent,  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks/'  I  see  you  have  inserted  **  p,nd  minor  extensions  and  improve- 
ments to  public  works  at  navy  yards  and  stations,''  and  ask  Tor  an 
increase  oi  $20,000. 

Admiral  Stanford.  One  reason  why  appropriation,  **  Repairs  and 

{>reservation,"  is  insufficient  is  because  under  present  conditions  that 
und  is  used  for  making  minor  extensions  ana  alterations  desired  at 
different  yatds  from  time  to  time.  For  instance,  one  of  the  manufac- 
turing divisions  may  purchase  a  machine  tool,  and  because  of  insuffi- 
cient space  for  its  installation  they  will  arrange  to  have  a  building 
extended  to  provided  for  the  housing  of  the  tool.  Such  use  of  appro- 
priation ''Repairs  and  preservation  is,  to  my  mind,  improper.  The 
title  of  the  appropriation  should  limit  expenditure  of  the  fund  to  the 
legitimate  repair  of  existing  property,  which  is  so  urgently  needed  at 
so  many  places. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated  I  would  recommend  that  the. wording 
of  the  appropriation  '^Contingent"  be  extended  to  cover  minor  ex- 
tensions and  alterations,  such  as  a  short  extension  of  a  railroad  track 
to  serve  a  building  which  may  not  have  been  connected  with  the 
system,  to  extend  a  shed  to  protect  a  machine  tool  which  may  be 
purchased,  to  install  a  counter  to  faciUtate  the  operations  of  the  pay 
office,  to  extend  the  lighting  system  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit 
of  the  utilization  of  a  building  not  previously  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  would  you  pay  that  exclusively  out  of  ''Con- 
tingent, Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  and  not  pay  it  out  of  "Main- 
tenance, Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,"  or  "Repau^  and  preservation" 
either  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  would  limit  those  things  to  this  appro- 

f)riation  '*  Contingent,"  and  they  could  not  be  paid  out  of  these  other 
ump-sum  appropriations  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  is  my  idea  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  want  to  state  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  have  here  sheets  on  which  are  entered  minor 
appropriations  requested  from  various  navy  yards  which  are  of  such 
amount  as  would  hardly  warrant  specific  appropriations  for  each 
item.  These  items  have  been  divided  under  tnree  heads:  "Mainte- 
nance," "Repair  and  preservation,"  and  ".Contingent."  An  inspec- 
tion of  these  sheets  will  give  an  idea  of  the  new  work  which  it  would 
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be  proposed  to   accomplish  under  appropriations  "Maintenance 
'^Repairs  and  preservation,"  and  * 'Contingent/'  provided  the  amounts 
of  those  appropriations  are  increased  as  recommended. 

The  Chaibman.  Insert  those  in  your  hearings,  will  you? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir.    The  items  are  as  follows: 

Lut  o/ttems  submitted  by  the  vcariotLS  navy  yards  and  stations  and  included  in  prelimmpry 

estimates  submitted  to  department^  which  should  be  eliminated  therefrom  oofid  provided 
for  under  appropriation.     Maintenance,  yards  and  docks,** 

Navy  yard^  Portemouth,  N.  H.:  Transferring  boilers  from  building  No.  79  to 

naval  prison. |1, 500 

Navy  yard,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Equipping  Dry  Dock  No.  2  with  electrically  driven  pump  and  capstan.  2, 300 

Metal  shelves  and  racks  in  pattern  storehouse 4, 000 

Meter-testing  set 3, 800 

Navy  yard,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Salt-water  standpipje,  building  No.  22 2, 500 

Extend  steam -heating  system  to  Dry  Docks  Nos.  2  and  3 4, 000 

Cinder  running  path  for  enlisted  men 500 

Modern  fire-alarm  system 7, 166 

Extension  to  booms  of  cranes  195-197  and  Victor 4, 000 

Traps  and  return  steam  mains  from  blacksmith  shop  to  central  power 

plant 4,500 

Navy  yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Air  distribution 4, 000 

Navy  yard,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Machinery  for  power  plant : 4, 000 

Navy  yard,  Norfolk,  Va.: 

Kailroad  rolling  stock,  to  continue 10, 000 

Renewal  of  telephone  cables  to  marine  barracks  and  St.  Helena 3, 500 

Telephone  system,  extensions,  to  continue 5, 000 

Navy  yard,  Charleston,  S.  C. :  Water  syetem  extensions 5, 000 

Naval  station.  Key  West,  Fla. :  Dredging  and  filling  in,  to  continue 5, 000 

Navy  yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal.: 

Pneumatic  system  extension 7, 000 

Mess  hall  and  kitchen  installation,  naval  prison 6, 000 

Elevator,  building  No.  207 3, 500 

Naval  station,  Guam :  Improvements  to  distilled-water  system 4, 000 

Naval  station,  Olongapo,  r .  I . :  Replacing  telephone  system 5.  500 

Naval  Observatory:  For  cleaning,  repair,  and  upkeep  of  grounds  and  roads..  13, 000 

Naval  training  station,  Cal. :  Dredging  cove  on  eastern  end  of  island 1, 500 

Total 111,266 

List  of  items  submitted  by  the  various  navy  yards  and  stations  and  included  in  preliminary 

estimates  submitted  to  department,  which  should  be  eliminated  therefrom  and  mrovided 
for  under  appropriation,  '* Repairs  and  preservation,  Navy  yards  ana  sUitUms. 

Navy  yard  J  Boston,  Mass.: 

Investigation  and  repair  of  yard  water  mains $4,  500 

Improvements  in  lignting  systems  of  shops  and  other  buildings 10, 250 

New  fence  around  prison  yard  and  impro\'ing  yard 2, 000 

Na\'y  yard,  Wasliington,  D.  C. :  Rewiring  certain  yard  buildings 8, 870 

Navy  yard,  Norfolk,  Va. :  Renewals  of  roofs  of  yard  buildings 50, 000 

Navy  yard,  Charleston,  S.  C: 

New  superstructure  for  Pier  No.  314,  repair- wharf 29, 550 

Railroad  sj^stem ,  extensions  and  improvements 5, 000 

Navy  yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal.:  Repairs  to  buildings  87,  89,  and  91 10,000 

Naval  station,  Tutuila: 

Seawall 4,000 

Cement  gutters,  main  road  of  station 2,000 

Naval  training  station,  Rhode  Island:  Repairs  to  barracks  A,  B,  and  C 6,000 

Engineering^  experiment  station,  Annapolis,  Md.:  Repairs  to  bulkheads 400 

Naval  training  station,  Cal. :  Repairing  long  dock 4, 500 

Total 137,070 
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Litl  of  iUms  siibmUUd  hy  the  various  navy  yards  and  stations  and  inchided  in  prelim' 
inary  estimates  submiUed  to  department,  tokich  should  he  eliminated  therefrom,  and 
promdedfoT  under  appropriation^  "  Contingent,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Ntvyyard,  PoTtsmouth,  N.  H.: 

Moving  copp^  shop  to  building  No.  18. $2, 000 

Fitting  up  building  No.  89  for  outside  mechuiics 2, 000 

Navy  yard,  Boston,  Mass. : 

Moving  chemical  laboratory  from  building  31  to  building  34 4, 000 

Low-preesure  boiler  and  house  for  wood-bending  boxes 2, 500 

Improvements  to  building  No.  114 4, 000 

Improvements  to  building  No.  64  and  rail  connection  to  building  No.  105 .  3, 500 

Loadine  platform  for  refuse 3, 000 

Visitors^  water-closets 2,800 

Yard  scrap  bins  and  storage  space 3, 000 

Improvements  to  garbage  dump 3, 000 

Navy  yard,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Latrines  and  wash  rooms 3, 500 

Extension  of  lumber  shed,  building  No.  214 3, 860 

Temporary  lean-to  on  buildin&f  No.  128 2, 500 

Lavatories  and  retiring  room  for  visitors 2,000 

Cart  shed 2,500 

Navyyard,  Norfolk,  Va.: 

Fireproof  vault  for  records 6, 000 

Lavatories  and  toilet  facilities,  to  continue 5,000 

Freight  wharf  and  bunk  house. 
Oil  tanks  and  equipment. 

Navy  yard,  Mare  Iskna,  Cal. : 

Casting  cleaning  shed  for  foundry  No.  2 3, 800 

Construction  of  scrap  bins 1, 500 

New  cells  and  giJlery,  naval  prison 10, 500 

Rivet  storage  building 2, 000 

Roof  over  court  machine  shop  No.  2 3, 000 

Extension  of  oil  house,  building  No.  73 4, 500 

Quarters  for  prison  warden 3,000 

Naval  station,  Guam,  addition  to  storehouse 5, 000 

Naval  station,  Cavite,  alterations  in  building  No.  24 3, 500 

Naval  station,  Olon^po,  P.  I.,  extension  to  foundry 4, 000 

Naval  station,  Tutuila: 

Enlisted  men's  quarters 3, 000 

Bakeshop 1,500 

Officers'  quarters 2,200 

Quarters  for  secretary  to  commandant -4, 000 

Total 106,650 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  asking  for  anything  at  the  navy 
yard,  Portsmouth.  At  the  navy  yard,  Boston,  you  are  asking  for 
improvement  of  sanitation  systems,  including  washrooms,  lockers,  and 
water-closets,  $12,000;  additional  transportation  facilities,  $10,000; 
in  all,  $22,000.  I  will  ask  you  to  explain  those  two  items.  What  is 
the  necessitv  for  the  first  one  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  This  appropriation  is  urged  to  provide  sani- 
tarv  lavatory  and  toilet  facilities  m  connection  wth  shops  in  build- 
ing, 22,  42,  103,  and  108. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  have  working  in  those 
four  shops  that  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Admiral  Stanpord.  I  presume  there  are  1,200  to  1,500  men. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  second  item. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  yard  has  two  locomotives  which  are  not 
able  to  handle  the  traffic  in  time  of  emergency  and  during  the  winter 
when  the  amoimt  of  coal  used  in  the  central  power  plant  is  very 
lui?e.  Appropriation  is  desired  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  an 
admtional  locomotive  and  an  additional  power  truck. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  I  want  to  ask  the  Admiral  if  he  does  not  think  it  is 
important  to  continue  paving  in  that  yard. 

Admiral  Stanford,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  entire  yard  is  not 
paved  as  well  as  it  should  be.  There  are  areas  which  are  not  payed, 
and  there  are  other  areas  on  which  the  pavement  is  not  in  especially 
good  condition.  The  improvement  of  the  paving  would  unques- 
tionably facilitate  the  worK  of  the  yard. 

Mr.  feoBERTs.  Let  me  put  the  question  another  way.  Is  it  not 
important  to  continue  the  paving  m  that  yard  as  it  is  in  the  New 
York  yard  t 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Why  not  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  is  more  work  being  done  at  the  New 
York  yard,  and  the  water  front  at  New  York  is  not  as  well  paved  as 
the  water  front  at  the  Boston  yard.  The  water  front  is  the  principid 
working  area. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  is  one  trouble  in  the  Boston 
yard,  that  the  water  front  is  not  paved;  that  they  have  paved  the 
back  streets,  but  not  down  to  the  water  front? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  recommendation  from  the  yard  does  not 
indicate  the  need  of  paving  along  the  water  front.  Of  course,  the  use 
of  the  water  front  for  mihtary  purposes  depends  upon  the  policy  of 
the  department,  and  from  what  I  can  gather  a  more  extensive  use  of 
the  vard  at  Boston  is  prevented  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  imprac- 
tical to  increase  the  berthing  space  at  that  place.  The  yard  is  now 
utihzed  to  just  about  as  great  an  extent  as  practicable  with  the  water 
front  which  is  available. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  that  is  an  error.  Admiral.  All  that  timber 
basin  can  be  utilized  on  the  water  front — on  the  upper  end  of  the  yard. 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  a  considerable  ar(»a  of  land  and  also  water 
front  that  can  bo  utilized  at  some  time. 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  pierhead  line  in 
front  of  the  old  timber  basin  is  not  far  enough  from  the  main  w^ater 
front  of  the  3^ard  to  permit  of  the  building  of  piers. 

Mr.  Roberts.  1  know,  but  that  ran  be  utilized  by  laying  a  ship 
alongside  without  ninning  a  pier  out  there.  You  rememoer  the  use 
that  was  nuxde  of  it  in  years  back  has  been  to  moor  the  old  receiving 
ship,  the  Wabash.     I  do  not  know  what  is  in  its  placie  now. 

Admiral  Stanford.  1  do  not  know  what  is  there  to-day. 

Mr.  Roberts.  1  think  there  is  a  water  front  there,  however,  that 
can  yet  be  utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes,  unauestionably. 
It  can  not  be  utilized  perhaps  as  much  as  down  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  yard.  There  is  no  question  that  the  water  front  in  the  Boston 
yard  is  badly  in  need  of  paving. 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  know  there  is  additional  paving  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  '^Xavy  yard.  New  York,  paving 
and  grading,  to  continue."  Last  year  we  gave  you  $15,000.  This 
year  you  are  wanting 'S20,000.  ^Vllere  is  it  you  want  to  do  that,  and 
what  is  th<^  necessity  for  it  i 

Admiral  Stanford.  Tliis  estimate  is  in  Une  with  the  general 
project  of  gradually  replacing  present  pavements  of  the  yard  with 
modern  smooth  pavements.  Tlie  present  paving  of  the  yard  is,  in. 
general,  in  a  most  deplorable  conclition,  much  of  it  being  so  rough 
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Hnd  irregular  as  to  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  the  yard  transporca- 
tion,  not  only  due  to  loss  of  speed  to  vehicles,  but  also  because  of  in- 
creased maintenance  charges  resulting  from  excessive  wear  on  vehicles. 
Most  of  the  pavement  in  tne  yard  is  of  the  Belgian  granite  block  type 
laid  without  any  foundation,  and  can  hardly  te  calfed  pavement.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  economy  to  replace  this  old  pavement  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  monev  that  was  appropriated  last  year  was  used  principally 
for  paving  along  Dry  Docks  Imos.  1  and  4  and  the  streets  m  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  those  docks. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  paving  yet 
to  be  done  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Probably  $50,000  will  be  required  for  the  effi- 
cient paving  of  the  principal  areas  along  the  water  front  and  the 
principal  thoroughfares. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jou  know  how  much  we  have  appropriated 
for  the  paving  in  the  Isew  York  Navy  Yard  in  the  last  nve  years? 

Admiral  Standpord.  Yes,  sir.     $54,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yard  railroad  system  and  equipment.  Last 
year  we  gave  you  $25,000;  you  want  $20,000  this  year. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  yard  railroad  tracks  are  in  manv  places 
in  extremely  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  is  highly  desiraole  that 
portions  of  the  present  track  system,  which  is  of  a  very  l^ht  con- 
struction, be  replaced  with  heavier  rails  and  roadbed,  and  Allowing 
construction  which  will  largely  obviate  maintenance  charges,  to  be 
a  design  which  will  permit  paving  to  the  rails.  It  is  also  desired  to 
increase  the  equipment  by  the  purchase  of  one  locomotive  crane  and 
four  flat  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Improvement  of  water  front  to  continue,  $175,000. 
We  gave  you  $100,000  last  year.  Where  is  that  improvement  of  the 
water  front  to  take  place  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Under  last  yearns  fund  ? 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  that  you  have  here  now. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  yard  at  present  is  most  seriously  handi- 
eapped  for  lack  of  proper  berthing  space.  This  estimate  is  for  the 
purp  >se  of  constructing  one  additional  pier,  to  be  known  as  Pier  C, 
to  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  launching  ways  and  adjacent  to 
Pier  D.  The  estimate  is  sufficient  for  a  pier  100  feet  wide  and  600 
feet  long,  with  necessary  tracks  and  pubhc  utility  accessories.  One 
side  of  tne  pier  wiQ  be  used  primarily  for  fitting  out  new  vessels,  and 
the  pier  will  probabljr  have  Duilt  upon  it  sheds  for  doing  light  work 
in  connection  \vith  shipbuilding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tnat  pier  to  bo  constructed  from  that  part  of  the 
land  that  is  now  known  as  Cob  Dock  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  contemplated  heretofore  to  remove  what 
was  known  as  Cob  Dock. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Cob  Dock  is  now  all  removed. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  appropriation  of  last  year  of  $100,000  be 
sufficient  to  completely  remove  Cob  Dock  *? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  some  of  Cob  Dock  been  taken  awav  since  the 
committee  was  there  in  June  ? 
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Admiral  Stanford.  The  work  of  dredging  is  just  completed.  The 
removal  of  the  dock  has  been  completed  since  you  were  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  $100,000  that  was  appropriated  last  year 
will  complete  the  removal  of  Cob  Dock  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  build  a  pier  ultimately  in  that 
space  where  the  Cob  Dock  was  taken  away  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  This  proposed  pier  will  extend  out  from  the 
main  water  front,  and  its  outer  end  will  extend  into  the  area  where 
the  old  Cob  Dock  used  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  But  whore  Cob  Dock  is  removed,  most  of  it  then 
will  be  water  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  open  water  space. 

Mr.  Roberts.  This  $175,000  is  for  a  pier? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  why  not  so  state  in  the  appropriation  ?  It  is 
under  the  general  heading  **  Improvement  of  water  front."  Would 
it  not  bo  better  to  specify  what  it  is  for  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  We  desire  not  to  do  so  unless  you  particularly 
prefer  otherwise,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  considerable  water-front 
improvement  required,  including  not  only  a  new  pier  but  also  the 
improvement  of  the  main  sea  wall  surrounding  tne  water  front  of 
the  yard.  The  $175,000  will  probably  all  be  required  for  the  pier, 
but  it  may  be  that  after  receiving  bids  for  the  pier  it  will  be  founa 
that  the  full  sum  would  not  all  be  required,  in  which  case  the  balance 
could  be  utilized  most  advantageously  for  general  water-front  im- 
provements. If  practicable,  I  would  rather  not  have  the  limitation 
to  its  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  complete  that  pier 
after  you  have  matured  your  plans  and  advertised  for  oids? 

Admiral  StaxI'X)rd.  It  would  probably  require  from  10  to  12 
months. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  do  it  all  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  or  could  a 
part  of  that  approj)riation  go  over  to  the  subsequent  year? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  answer  to  that  question  depends  largely 
upon  when  this  b'dl  shall  be  enacted.  If  the  bill  should  become  law 
bv  April  or  May,  so  that  we  could  prepare  our  plans  and  open  bids 
about  the  1st  of  July.  I  think  we  could  safely  predict  that  the  pier 
would  be  completed  within  the  next  fiscal  year;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bill  should  not  he  passed  until  August,  as  was  the  case  year 
l)efore  last,  it  would  bp  impracticable  to  design  the  pier,  open  bids, 
and  complete  the  structure  before  the  following  30th  of  June. 

Mr.  Roberts.  After  all,  A\nll  you  indicate  here  [indicating  a  plot  of 
the  navy  yard]  where  that  additional  pier  is  required  ? 

Admiral  Stanford  (indicating).  Here  is  cob  dock,  here  is  Pier  D. 
Pier  D  will  extend  out  to  there.  Pier  C  will  extend  out  like  this. 
Here  are  the  building  ways.  When  a  vessel  is  launched  it  would 
probably  he  secured  to  that  side  of  the  pier  to  be  fitted  up  and  com- 
pleted, and  the  other  side  of  the  pier  would  be  utilized  for  vessels 
under  general  repair. 

Mr.  Roberts,    i  ou  call  this  Pier  D  ? 

Admiral  ^Stanford.  Pier  D.  Those  two  piers  have  been  recently 
completed.  The  outer  end  of  Pier  D  will  oe  completed,  now  that 
cob  dock  is  removed.     If  we  get  this  $175,000  it  is  not  improbable 
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that  we  would  utilize  $10,000  or  $15,000  of  the  money  for  the  com- 
pletion of  outer  end  of  Pier  D.  It  has  been  impracticable  heretofore 
to  complete  the  outer  end  of  Pier  D  because  of  the  interference  of 
cob  dock. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  You  have  the  money  now  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Available  money  is  being  used  to  dredge  the 
basin  to  a  depth  of  33  feet,  and  practically  the  fiiul  amount  is  required 
to  bring  about  that  result.    The  yard  recendy  recommended  fliat  a 

Sortion  of  the  amoxmt,  instead  of  being  expended  for  obtaining  a 
epth  of  33  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  ordnance  aock,  should  te  used  for 
extending  Pier  D;  but  dredging  work  is  being  performed  under  a  very 
advantageous  contract,  and  it  was  decided  to  expend  the  whole  sum 
for  dredging  and  let  Pier  D  be  completed  subsequently. 

The  &AIRMAN.  Did  you  continue  that  contract  which  you  had 
before  it  was  authorized  in  the  last  appropriation  bill  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  dredging  that  under  that  contract  ? 

Admiral  Stanford,  No,  sir;  there  was  another  more  advantageous 
contract  made  for  the  removal  of  cob  dock.  There  was  money  appro- 
priated with  which  to  complete  a  certain  general  dredging  project,  and 
the  contract  for  this  general  dredging  was  extended  under  tnat  com- 
pletion appropriation.  Then,  this  other  item  of  $100,000  was  used  for 
the  removal  of  cob  dock. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  getting  the  dredging,  however,  on  the 
basis  of  that  advantageous  contract  which  you  made  year  before  last  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sirj  not  exactly.  The  new  contract  for 
removal  of  cob  dock  was  at  price  of  31  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  the 
previous  contract  was  at  price  of  32.2  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Is  there  any  likelihood.  Admiral,  that  this  New  York 
Navy  Yard  may  be  abandoned  some  time  for  another  place  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  seems  improbable  to  me  that  it  will  be 
abandoned,  for  the  reason  that  a  portion  of  the  property  would  prob- 
ably revert  to  the  original  owners  in  accordance  witn  the  provisions  of 
the  deed,  if  it  should  be  abandoned  by  the  Navy  Dej)artment  for  navy- 
yard  use,  which  would  prevent  the  realizing  a  large  sum  from  the  dis- 
posal of  the  property,  which  at  one  time  was  urged  to  provide  funds 
with  which  to  construct  a  new  station. 

Mr.  Talbot.  What  portion  would  revert  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  most  valuable  portion — the  water  front. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  want  some  information  on  that  $175,000  item. 
You  can  not  be  definite  with  reference  to  what  the  dock  will  cost  you  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Not  absolutely,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  It  may  not  cost  within  $15,000  to  $25,000  of  the 
amount  you  have  here,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  amount  is  probably  a  little  more  than 
would  be  actually  required  for  Pier  C. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Then,  you  want  this  amount  in  the  appropriation 
bill  in  a  way  that  will  not  preclude  you  from  using  it  for  any  other 
purposes  you  see  fit  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  but  only  for  water-front  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  limited  to  the  improvement  of  the 
water  front. 

Afr.  Hensley.  But  on  this  item,  don't  you  think,  Admiral,  it 
would  be  better  to  be  more  definite  and  certain  with  reference  to 
what  the  money  is  to  be  used  for  ? 
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Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  very  difficult  at  this  time  to  be  certain 
about  the  cost  of  any  such  large  project,  because  bids  vary  so  wiij^ly 
when  they  are  received.  For  example,  Piers  E  aad  F  have  been* con- 
structed under  a  contract,  at  about  $2  per  square  foot.  The  con- 
tractor failed  to  continue  the  work  to  completion,  and  the  work  was 
completed  by  the  Government.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  con- 
tractor failed  largely  because  the  contract  price  was  insufficient  for 
the  work,  and  that  the  contractor  probably  underestimated  costs. 
Pier  C,  which  is  proposed,  will  have  an  area  of  about  60,000  square 
feet,  and  at  $2  per  square  foot  that  wbuld  be  $120,000;  but  I  nave 
no  idea  we  wiil  receive  a  proposition  from  a  good  reliable  contractor 
that  would  be  within  that  amount. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  When  the  Government  completed  th^t  other 
contract  which  the  contractor  had  abandoned,  how  much  did  it  cost 
the  Government  per  square  foot  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  can  hardly  answer  the  question  in  that  form, 
because  the  contractor  had  completed  the  underwater  portion  and  the 
large  area  of  deck  construction  of  the  pier,  leaving  to  be  completed  the 
raifroad  track  and  some  of  the  accessory  features. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Were  those  the  cheapest  parts  of  it  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  You  can't  compare  the  cost  of  railroad  track 
'  with  the  cost  of  driving  a  pile. 

Mr.  Wftherspoon.  Is  it  not  more  costly  to  build  work  under  the 
water  than  on  top  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  work 
had  been  completed  by  the  contractor,  but  apparently  he  was  unable 
to  place  a  contract  for  materials  which  he  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  pier. 

The  C^hairman.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question  on  this  same  thing. 
You  were  speaking  about  that  other  contract.  When  the  Govern- 
ment had  it  completed,  did  they  hold  the  contractor  upon  the  bond? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  was  completed  at  the  contractor's  expense. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Wliat  sort  of  pier  is  contemplated  here? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  will  bo  open  construction. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  that  the  character  of  the  other  piers  there  ? 

Adininil  Stanford.  Piei*s  E  and  F  consist  of  a  wooden  i)ile  sub- 
strurturo,  carrying  a  coiicroto  su])oi'structurc,  so  designed  that  there 
Ls  IK)  wood  ex])()sed  to  decay.  The  portions  of  the  pier  which  would 
naturally  suffer  decay  are  made  of  concrete,  wood  being  used  only 
for  under-water  ])ortions  when*  the  water  serves  as  an  absolute 
preservative. 

Mr.  Roberts.   Is  that  the  construction  of  this  proposed  pier? 

Admiral  Stanford.  TIk*  ]>ier  has  not  been  elaborated  as  yet,  but> 
the  above  ty|)e  of  construction  has  worked  out  very  advantageously 
in  cojniection  with  Piers  E  and  F,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
construction  of  same  general  tv])e  may  be  determined  upon  for 
PierC. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Which  is  the  more  ex])e]isive  construction,  Ad- 
miral, to  mak(*  solid  retauiirig  walls  and  iill  in,  or  make  them  open- 
work construction  witli  a  concrete  deck^ 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  de])ends  largely  upon  the  location;  upon 
local  conditions. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  mean  these  ]>iers  runnmg  out  to  the  cob 
dock  are  o])en  construction  because  of  the  effect  of  solid  construction 
on  the  tidewater  ? 
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Admiral  Stanford,  No,  sir;  because  it  is  a  more  economical 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  a  distributing  system,  extension, 
to  continue,  including  separator  receivers,  $15,000. 

Admiral  Stantord.  Considerable  work  of  extending  electric-light- 
ing and  power  circuits  still  remains  to  be  performed  for  distribution 
of  power  to  ships  along  the  water  front,  especially  on  the  ordnance 
dock.  It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  yard,  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy, to  install  as  rapidly  as  possible  A.  C.  power  in  all  yard  shops, 
andf  this  work  involves  extension  of  the  A.  C.  distributmg  system. 
'Rie  D.  C.  circuits  around  Dry  Docks  Nos.  2  and  3  are  also  m  need  of 
extension. 

The  CHAmMAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''D.  C?" 

Admiral  Stanford.  Direct  current,  as  compared  with  alternating 
current. 

The  Chairman.  To  extend  second  floors,  mold  loft,  $8,500. 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  desired  to  connect  the  second  floors  of 
buildings  Nos.  10  and  115  in  order  to  provide  a  mold-loft  floor 
having  sufficient  area  for  the  work.  Those  buildings  are  opposite 
each  other  with  a  street  in  between,  and  it  is  proposed  to  bridge 
over  the  street  area  and  connect  the  second  floors  by  an  open  un- 
broken floor.  The  construction  of  large  vessels  requires  a  larger 
floor  area  in  which  to  lay  down  molds. 

Th^  Chairman.  And  this  would  make  the  second  floor  continuous 
over  the  street  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  as  if  it  were  one  building  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  navy  yard,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  quay  wall  and  piers,  $50,000.  Is  that  a  new  item  or  a 
continuation  of  one  of  last  year  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  is  to  continue  work  for  which  an  appro- 
priation was  made  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  bertning 
space  on  the  south  side  of  the  reserve  oasm. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  quay  wall  remains  yet  to  be 
completed  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  all  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  reserve  basin  will  be  developed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  remains  that  can  be  developed  advan- 
tageously?    What  is  the  lineal  distance  along  the  water  front? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  possible  to  further  extend  the  berthing 
space  in  the  reserve  basin  several  thousand  feet.  At  just  what 
point  it  will  become  desirable  to  discontinue  the  development  because 
of  increasing  distance  from  the  shop  buildings  depends  largely 
upon  the  use  which  will  later  be  made  of  the  reserve  basin  for  vessels 
in  reserve. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Admiral,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  canal 
dock — if  I  may  term  it  such — that  is  to  be  considered  lor  Philadel- 
phia, where  would  this  improvement  go  in  with  reference  to  the  point 
where  that  dock  comes  into  the  reserve  basin  ? 

Admiral  Stanford  (indicating  on  the  plat).  The  money  now 
available  will  complete  Pier  D  and  will  construct  260  lineal  feet 
of  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  slip  to  the  west  of  Pier  D.    The  entrance 
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to  the  proposed  dry  dock  would  be  west  of  Pier  D.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  build  the  sea  wall  across  the  head  of  the  slip  west  of  Pier  D, 
lor  the  reason  that  if  the  dock  should  be  authorized  it  would  be 
necessary  to  remove  that  sea  wall. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  chairman  a  moment  ago,  the 
sum  of  $50,000,  if  appropriated,  would  construct  about  800  lineal  feet 
of  retaining  wall  such  as  is  now  being  constructed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  would  construct  800  lineal  feet,  where,  Admiral ! 

Admiral  Stanford.  One  plan  would  extend  the  wall  to  the  west- 
ward. An  alternate  arrangement  would  be  to  extend  a  pier  out 
beyond  what  is  now  the  pierhead  line  of  the  reserve  basin,  forming 
a  pier  at  an  angle  to  the  pierhead  line,  as  indicated  on  the  chart 
of  the  yard  dated  1911.  Whether  it  would  be  preferable  to  build 
straight  sea  wall  orpiers  is  a  question  to  be  settled  d^  the  department. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  length  of  those  piers  already  con- 
structed ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  They  are  500  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  you  have  money  now  to  make  a  pier  200  feett 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  is  inoney  enough  at  present  to  build 
a  wall  260  feet  in  length  on  the  west  side  of  the  shp  to  the  west  of 
Pier  D. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  not  desirable,  before  you  go  on  with  your 
quay  wall,  to  continue  that  slip  on  at  least  to  the  pierhead  line  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Where  will  that  money  come  from  for  the  240  feet 
necessary  to  come  out  to  that  line  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  funds  now  requested  would  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  that  $50,000  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Will  it  take  all  of  the  $50,000  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir;  $50,000  will  build  about  800  lineal 
feet  of  wall;  only  240  feet  are  required  to  reach  the  pierhead  line. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is,  you  are  building  one  side  of  your  pier  out 
to  the  line  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  much  money  will  it  take  to  continue  that  240 
feet  of  wall  out  to  the  pierhead  line  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  will  cost  about  $65  a  foot,  or  about  $16,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  width  of  this  slip  between  tUs  Pier  D 
and  the  proposed  Pier  E  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  About  350  feet. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Ample  for  your  dock  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Ample  for  the  dock. 

Mr.  Witiierspoon.  How  much  sea  wall  have  you  there  now! 
Where  does  it  begin  and  where  does  it  end  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  About  9,000  feet  in  the  reserve  basin,  begin- 
ning on  the  north  side  and  extending  to  Pier  D. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  already  have  about  9,000  feet  of  sea  wall? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  reserve  basin. 

Mr.  Witiierspoon.  Now,  this  $50,000  is  to  extend  that  sea  waU. 
Where  do  you  want  to  extend  it  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  would  be  extended  toward  the  west  on  the 
south  side  of  the  basin  or  used  for  the  construction  of  an  addition^ 
pier,  as  decided  later  by  the  department. 
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'    Mr.  WiTHEKSPOON.  You  have  not  determined  exactly  how  it  will 
be  done  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  adopting  of  detailed  plan  for  the  extension 
would  foUow  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  WiTHEESPOON.  Have  you  suffered  any  inconvenience  yet  on 
account  of  not  having  over  9,000  feet  of  sea  wall  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  reserve  basin  is  utilized  for  the  berthing 
tad  care  of  vessels  which  are  not  actively  in  commission.  The  basin 
k  especially  good  for  this  purpose,  because  the  water  is  fresh  and  dete- 
noration  is  Tar  less  rapid  than  in  salt  water.  The  location  is  also 
livorable  for  vessels  m  reserve,  because  of  the  climate  and  the 
naterial  facilities. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  understand  that,  but  the  point  I  wanted  to 
get  at  is  this.  Have  you  ever  had  more  vessels  there  to  be  berthed 
mux  you  have  had  sea  wall  enough  to  accommodate  up  to  this  time  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  has  been  necessarv  to  bank  vessels  at 
times  because  of  limited  berthing  front.  There  will  probably  be 
increasing  use  made  of  the  basin  as  new  vessels  are  constructed  and 
older  vessels  are  placed  in  reserve. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  have  to  increase  the  number  of  reserve 
Tessels  as  we  build  more  battleships;  is  that  it  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  With  a  limited  personnel  only  a  certain 
number  of  vessels  can  be  maintained  in  active  commission. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  have  kept  all  the  vessels  there  that  you 
wanted  in  reserve  up  to  this  time  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Up  to  this  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  you  have  had  plenty  of  sea  wall  to  accom- 
modate them,  haven't  you  f 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  has  not  been  serious  inconvenience  on 
that  account. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  It  has  not  injured  any  of  them,  has  it  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
there  is  now  a  reserve  fleet  upon  the  west  coast  in  addition  to  the  one 
upon  the  east  coast;  with  the  completion  of  the  canal  all  vessels  in 
reserve  might  be  concentrated  at  Philadelphia.  Of  course,  that 
depends  entirely  upon  the  department's  policy. 

ilr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Suppose  we  do  not  build  any  more  new  bat- 
tleships and  you  should  not  want  to  put  any  more  of  those  vessels 
in  reserve  than  you  already  have,  then  would  this  sea  wall  be  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  them? 

Admiral  Stanford.  They  can  get  along,  but  it  would  be  a  good 
deal  like  crowding  a  great  many  people  in  a  small  room. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  The  objection  to  that  is  that  they  do  not  get 
enough  fre^h  air;  but  the^e  battleships  get  plenty,  don't  they? 

Admiral  Stanford.  If  vessels  are  bankea,  it  is  necessary  to  cross 
other  vessels  to  reach  the  outer  ones.  It  U  desirable  to  have  the 
vesseb  directly  alongside  of  the  quay  walls  instead  of  having  them 
banked  two  and  three  deep,  as  would  have  to  be  done  if  there  were 
more  vessels  tiban  could  be  accommodated  at  the  frontage  available. 

sir.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  many  vessels  can  you  now  accommodate 
there  in  these  slipo?    You  put  two  in  each  one,  don't  you? 

Admiral  Stanford.  A  vessel  may  be  placed  on  each  side  of  each 
pier.     I  have  seen  three  battleships  in  one  of  the  slips. 
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Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  many  vessels  can  you  put  in  those  slips 
now  as  they  stand,  putting  two  m  between  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Eight. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Admiral,  in  case  this  channel  or  proposed  dry  dock 
is  not  cut  across  from  the  river  to  the  back  basin,  is  there  some  per- 
manent improvement  that  needs  to  be  made  to  make  safe  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  vessels  pass  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  difficulty  with  the  entrance  to  the  reserve 
basin  is  that  there  is  a  very  rapid  shoaling  where  the  entrance  con- 
nects with  the  Schuylkill  River.  There  is  a  conflict  of  currents 
which  leads  to  the  rapid  deposit  of  silt  in  the  natural  entrance  to 
the  basin.  There  is  no  sea-wall  construction  that  I  know  of  that 
would  prevent  that  deposit  of  silt. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  silt  come  from,  Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  presume  a  good  part  of  it  is  picked  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  river.  It  is  a  soft,  mucky  bottom  at  places  and 
the  current  scours  and  cuts  it  and  brings  it  into  suspension. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  were  over  there  I  was  talking  with 
several  gentlemen,  and  thev  said  that  there  was  practically  no  silt 
came  down  the  Sonuylkill  Kiver. 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  think  there  is  very  little  brought  down  the 
Schuylkill  and  practicallv  none  down  the  Delaware. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  there  was  practically  none.  Now,  if  that 
is  dredged  out  once  and  there  is  so  Uttle  comes  down  the  Schuylkill 
and  practically  none  down  the  Delaware,  would  there  be  a  rapid 
accumulation  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  forming  of  shoals  is  probablj^  due  to  the 
movement  of  silt  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  sand  bars  are  formed  and  moved  in  the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Estopinal.  But  the  Mississij)pi  deposits  are  silt  that  is  brought 
down. 

Admiral  Stanford.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  there  is  also 
sand. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Then  the  only  way  to  keep  that  channel  open  would 
be  to  dredge  it  from  time  to  time  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Where  is  it  that  this  silt  would  deposit  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill Rivers  and  at  the  point  where  the  channel  to  the  reserve  basin 
connects  with  the  Schuylkill. 

The  Chairman.  What  tide  do  you  have  at  Philadelphia? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  from  3  to  4  knots  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  high  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  About  6  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  tidewater  come  up  the  river  that  far  and 
that  hi^h  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Admiral,  you  said  you  had  room  there  in 
those  slips  for  eight  vessels.  A  slip  is  the  space  between  two  piers, 
isn't  it? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  far  apart  are  they? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Two  huncired  and  fifty  feet. 
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Mr.  WiTHERSFOON.  Then  if  there  is  room  for  eight  ships,  how 
much  space  would  that  cover  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Three  of  the  older  type  of  battleships  have 
been  squeezed  into  one  slip.  Only  two  of  tne  newer  type  could  be 
nterea. 

Mr.  WrFHBRSPOON.  That  is  not  what  I  am  getting  at.  You  have, 
you  say,  accommodations  there  for  eight  vessels  in  those  slips, 
eounting  two  in  between  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrTEnBRSPOON.  That  only  takes  up  about  1 ,000  feet  of  the  sea- 
wall, doesn't  it  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  Now,  there  is  9,000  feet  in  all.  Why  could 
you  not  utilize  the  balance  of  the  9,000  feet  in  building  those  piers  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  berths  have  been  utilized  to  then*  full 
value.  The  entire  water  front  in  the  back  basin  has  been  lined  with 
Tessels. 

Mr.  WriHERSPOON.  How,  then,  is  it  that  if  those  piers  are  only  250 
feet  apart — I  do  not  understand  how  there  is  room  for  only  eight 
Tessels. 

Admiral  Stanford.  You  asked  me,  sir,  how  ifiany  you  could  get 
in  those  slips.     There  is  other  frontage. 

The  Chairman  (indicating  on  the  plat).  You  notice  the  piers  stop 
here,  and  there  is  th»s  space  here. 

Mr.  WriHERSPOON.  Why  could  you  not  build  piers  there  and 
utilize  that  sea  wall  ? 

Admira]  Stanford.  It  could  be  done,  sir,  and  probably  would  be 
done  after  this  other  development  has  been  completed.  It  is  a 
({uestion  which  is  the  better  arrangement.  If  funds  were  unlimited, 
it  would  probably  be  that  piers  would  be  built  on  the  south  side  of 
the  channel,  and  also  piers  radiating 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  Does  it  take  more  money  to  build  the  piers 
where  you  already  have  the  sea  wall  or  to  extend  the  sea  wall  and 
baild  piers  there '  .  .  . 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  is  comparatively  little  difference. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  I  noticed  when  I  was  there  that  there  was  a 
large  number  of  vessels  anchored  just  out  in  the  back  basin. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  because  there  was  not  sufficient  sea 
wall  to  move  them  alon^ide. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  What  disadvantage  do  they  suffer  by  being 
kept  there  instead  of  in  a  berth  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  is  inconvenience  and  loss  due  to  the 
fact  the  vessels  have  to  operate  all  their  own  mechanical  equipment 
instead  of  utilizing  the  yard  facihties.  For  instance,  they  can  not 
get  water  from  the  yard  mains,  compressed  air  for  turning  over 
mechanical  equipment,  or  electric  current  from  the  yard  power 
plant.  That  means  the  vessels  have  to  operate  their  own  boilers 
and  electric  generators  and  maintain  their  mechanical  force. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  YoU"  think,  then,  they  could  be  kept  there  at 
less  expense  for  those  purposes  than  now  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.AViTHERSPOON.  At  much  less  expensed 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  bureau  is  continually  receiving  requests  to 
have  yard  facihties  extended  so  as  to  provide  heat,  Ught,  and  water 
for  use  of  vessels  secured  at  the  stations. 
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Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.*  How  many  more  of  those  slips  or  berths  do  you 
need  now  ? 

A/hmral  Stanfo&p.  I  can  not  answer  that  definitely4  The  berthing 
fronts  is  ixisufficient  for  the  demands  at  present.  Just  what  the. 
demands  will  be  increased  to  at  a  later  date  I  can  not  state. 

Mr.  WiTHEESPOON.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  future;  that  is 
uncertain.  But,  just  as  it  is  now,  how  many  more  berths  would  you 
need  to  economically  accommodate  the  vessels  vou  have  in  reserve  at 
this  time  ?    Can  you  give  us  an  approximate  idea  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  development  of  the  water  front  has  so  far 
increased  just  about  as  rapidly  as  required  by  the  reserve  fleet.  I  do 
not  think  the  yard  development  in  this  respect  is  far  behind  the  needs 
of  the  fleet. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Then,  if  we  mide  this  appropriation  of  $50,000, 
wpuld  that  furnish  all  the  accommodations  that  economy  requires 
should  be  furnished  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  is,  for  the  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  1 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about;  those  iden- 
tical conditions.  If  those  conditions  should  not  be  materially  in- 
creased hereafter,  that  would  be  enough,  would  it  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  should  think  so ;  but  really  the  most  serious 
need  of  our  stations  is  increased  berthing  space  and  improved  and 
heavier  faciUties  for  handling  heavy  weights  and  more  large  docks 
for  docking  vessels.  Those  are  the  three  greatest  needs  of  the  sta- 
tions. There  are  few  yards  where  the  water  front  can  be  developed 
as  cheaply  or  to  the  same  degree  as  at  Philadelphia,  and  therelore 
special  eflfort  is  being  made  for  its  improvement. 

At  Boston,  as  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
increai:'e  the  berthing  front. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  has  very  limited  berthing  facilities,  and  the 
inspection  board  made  most  earnest  reconmaendations  that  berthing 
facilities  at  that  station  should  be  very  largely  increased.  At  New 
York  very  little  can. bo  done  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  berthing 
front. 

Mr.  Lee.  Admiral,  Mr.  Roberts  spoke  of  the  dry  dock 

The  Chairman,  Before  we  take  up  the  dry-dock  proposition  let  us 
finish  these  two  little  item;?. 

Mr.  Lee.  This  is  in  connection  with  what  wc  are  discussing  here. 
Is  this  the  channel  or  drv  dock  that  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
recommended  last  year  should  be  built,  the  channel  between  the  back 
basin  and  the  Delaware^  River  ?  Is  that  the  dry  dock  or  channel  that 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  recommended? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  was  not  my  understanding;  I  think  they 
referred  to  the  natural  chamiel. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  understand.  Admiral,  I  asked  you  where  this 
additional  $50,000  would  be  spent  with  reference  to  where  the  pro- 
posed new  dock  from  the  back  basin  to  the  Delaware  River  would 
come  into  the  back  basin. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  the  same  dry  dock  j>r()position  that  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  rei'ommended  should  be  built  at  League  Island 
last  year  by  a  vote  of  13  to  5  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lee.  How  many  battleships  have  they  at  Philadelphia  at  the 
present  time  in  the  back  basin  ? 

Admisal  Stakfob^.  Twelve  battleships. 

Mr;  I^B£<  How  many  battleships  can  you  place  in  the  back  basin 
by  banking  them  ? 

Mr.  WiTHfiBSPOON.  Thirty-nine. 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  possible  to  care  for  26  vessels  by  double* 
bmkinff  and  pUoing3  in  each  sUp. 

Mr.  LisE.  Judge  Witherspoon  said  39. 

Admiral  Stanford.  You  can  not  get  39  in  the  basin  now.  You 
could  enlarge  it  so  you  could. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  speaking  of  the  entrance  to  the  back  basin,  Admiral, 
i  ftoytlung  should  happen  to  a  vessel  coming  in  or  going  out  of  the 
naerve  basin,  what  would  be  the  result  in  time  of  war  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  You  mean  any  accident  that  woidd  cause  a 
▼essel  to  sink  in  the  channel  ?  Such  accident  would  most  effectually 
lock  up  all  the  vessels  that  might  be  contained  in  the  basin  until  such 
time  as  the  obstruction  could  be  removed  or  a  channel  dredged  around 
the  obstruction. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  your  mind,  Admiral,  which  do  you  think  is  the  most 
military  necessity  at  League  Island  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  yard?  Don't  you  think  that  the  proposed 
dry  dock  reconmiended  by  the  Naval  Committee  last  year  is  the  most 
muitary  necessity  at  that  yard  at  this  time  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Certainly  it  is  the  facility  that  is  most  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  successful  use  of  the  reserve  basin. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  many  vessels  have  we  at  the  present  time  which,  if 
thev  were  taken  to  the  reserve  basin,  could  be  repaired  in  the  ory 
docks  that  are  now  at  League  Island  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  are  two  dry  docks,  the  larger  one  of 
which  is  incapable,  because  of  its  dimensions,  of  receiving  eight  ves- 
sels which  are  either  now  built,  building,  or  authorized. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  those  vessels  were  put  into  reserve,  you  would  have  no 
place  to  repair  them  at  Philadelpnia  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  They  could  not  be  dry-docked  at  the  Philadel- 
phia yard. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  will  have  to  go  into  r^erve  sooner  or  later? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  should  say  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  have  vessels  in  reserve  at  other  yards  besidas 
Philadelphia,  have  you  not  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Puget  Sound  is  the  other  base  for  vessels  in 
reserve. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  put  them  in  reserve.  Admiral,  could 
they  not  be  docked  at  New  York  or  Norfolk  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Up  to  the  present  time  any  vessels  placed  in 
reserve  at  Philadelphia  have  been  within  the  capacity  of  tne  Phila- 
delphia Dry  Dock. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  But  I  say  if  they  were  too  large  for  that 
dock  the}*  could  be  sent  to  the  other  places  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  there  are  not  berthinff 
facilities  at  the  other  stations  sufficient  for  the  vessels  in  reserve  and 
ako  for  those  undergoing  repair. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  whue  they  were  being  docked  they  could  be 
sent  to  the  other  yards  t 
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Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  Admiral,  j^ou  spoke  of  enlarging  one  of  the  docks  at 
Philadelphia — making  it  wider — for  the  purpose  of  having  the  ships 
that  are  now  built  or  building  enter  that  dry  dock.  What  would  oe 
the  cost  of  enlarging  that  dock  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  My  recollection  is  that  I  estimated  several 
months  ago  that  it  would  cost  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  Lee.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the  Grovemment 
to  build  the  dock  as  proposed  in  my  bill  and  make  two  dry  docks  in 
one  for  $3,000,000  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  would  consider  it  a  better  business  propo- 
sition, because  the  dry  dock  No.  2  in  Philadelphia  is  now  in  excellent 
condition  of  repair  and  is  excellently  adapted  for  handling  aU  but 
our  largest  vessels.  Rather  than  spend  as  much  money  as  $1 ,500,000 
to  reconstruct  that  dock,  it  would  seem  wiser  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional structure,  which  in  all  probabihty  will  be  an  urgent  need  at 
some  later  date. 

The  Chairman.  To  put  the  matter  as  a  business  proposition,  you 
mean  that  we  have  need  for  small  docks  as  well  as  for  bi^  docks, 
and  that  it  is  economy  to  dock  a  small  ship  in  a  small  dock  and  a 
big  ship  in  a  big  dock  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  Speaking  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
vessels  going  from  the  Schuylkill  River  to  tne  back  basin  require 
very  careful  nandling  on  account  of  the  tide  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  account  of  the  narrow  and 
tortuous  channel. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Schuylkill  River  furnishes  a  lot 
of  silt  produced  by  the  coal  mines  up  through  the  country  coming 
down? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  do  not  know  how  much  silt  the  Schuylkill 
River  yields.  I  thought  the  dams  above  Philadelphia  largely  mter- 
cepted  that  silt  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  No,  sir;  the  deposits  in  the  Schuylkill  River  are  largely 
from  coal  dust  from  the  collieries  and  mines. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  were  over  at  Philadelphia  this  past  sum- 
mer, I  talked  with  several  officers  over  there,  and  they  tola  me  that 
the  silt  from  the  Schuylkill  River  was  practically  nothing,  and  it  was 
not  on  account  of  the  deposit  of  the  silt,  but  on  account  of  that  tor- 
tuous channel  and  the  washings. 

Admiral  Stanford.  And  the  shifting  of  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  you  turn 
from  the  Delaware  River  into  the  Schuylkill,  it  is  very  shallow  water 
and  it  makes  a  bar  out  there? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  must  be  a  silt  bar.  That  might  come  possibly 
from  the  Delaware  meeting  the  currents  of  the  Schuylkill  and  deposit- 
ing on  the  end  of  the  isfiind,  but  you  will  remember  there  was  a 
tongue  ran  away  up  there. 

Tne  Chairman.  Ves;  1  know  there  is  something  of  the  kind  there, 
but  1  was  just  stating  what  these  people  said  to  me.  I  inquired  and 
they  told  nie  that  the  deposits  of  silt  coining  down  the  river  was  very 
Uttle. 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  was  also  mj^  impression. 
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The  Chatrman.  That  is  the  hiformation  that  I  got  there. 

Now^  on  that  subject,  speakmg  of  that  tortuous  channel^  what 
would  it  cost  to  dredge  out  the  entrance  from  the  Schuylkill  into  the 
back  basin — to  dig  out  a  straight  wide  channel? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  would  cost  comparatively  little. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  soft  mud,  is  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  soft  mud.  The  objection  is  that  it 
would  only  be  a  passing  condition,  as  a  rapid  shoaling  would  follow 
the  dredging. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Where  would  that  shoaUng  come  from  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  think  it  is  due  to  a  moving  of  the  bottom 
deposits  in  the  river.  The  bottom  mud  is  stirred  mto  suspension, 
and  then,  imder  certain  conditions  of  the  tide  and  current,  the  mate- 
rial is  deposited  in  a  new  spot,  and  naturally  deposits  at  the  eddy  at 
the  confluence  of  the  two  streams. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Admiral,  I  beUeve  you  stated  that  the  dry 
docks  at  Philadelphia  were  sufficient  to  acconmiodate  all  of  our 
ships  except  the  eight  largest  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  of  those  eight  six  are  incomplete  at  this 
time,  are  they  not  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Two  are  in  commission  and  two  others  are 
practically  completed. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Then,  there  are  not  over  four  at  the  present 
time  that  could  not  be  accommodated  at  Philadelphia  with  the  pres- 
ent dry  docks  there  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  the  Texas  and  the  New  York  are 
the  two  nearing  completion. 

Mr.  WmiERSPOON.  Yes;  I  was  asking  you  about  those  that  are 
completed. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  four  vessels  which  could 
not  enter,  not  including  the  four  under  construction  or  authorized. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  How  many  other  dry  docks  have  we  large 
enough  to  accommodate  those  eight  vessels  authorized  and  now  m 

Srocess  of  construction,  which  you  say  could  not  get  into  the  dry 
ocks  at  Philadelphia  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  are  three — Dry  Dock  No.  4,  at  New 
York;  Dry  Dock  No.  3,  at  Norfolk;  and  Dry  Dock  No.  2,  at  Bremerton. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  What  about  the  dry  dock  at  Pearl  Harbor? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  is  not  a  dry  dock  at  the  present  time. 
When  completed  that  dock  will  have  a  capacity  sufficient  for  any 
vessel  even  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Are  you  trying  to  complete  it  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  not  under  active  construction  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Has  it  been  abandoned  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  suggest  that  we  take  that  up  as  a  separate  matter 
later  on. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  He  has  been  examined  about  it  by  other 
members  of  the  committee.  Now,  do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to 
have  each  navy  yard  suppUed  with  a  sufficient  number  of  dry  docks 
to  accommodate  the  entire  Navy? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  should  say  not. 
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tion  and  that  it  should  have  a  sufficient  number  of  ^ry  dobks  to 
accomodate  all  of  the  i^ps  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  poeitive  entrance 
to  the  reserve  basin  which  can  be  absolutely  depended  upon  at 
all  times  is  essential  for  the  proper  use  of  the  reserve  basin.     The 
reason  that  a  dry  dock  1,700  feet  long  was  recommended  is  not 
because  a  dry  dock  having  the  length  of  1,700  feet  is  a  military 
necessity  but  because  it  is  1,700  feet  between  the  basin  and  the 
Delaware  River,  and  the  dock  was  to  have  a  length  sufficient  to 
connect  these   two   bodies   of  water.    The   proposed   dock  would 
provide  desirable  docking  facilities  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a 
positive  connection  between  the  reserve  basin  and  the  river,  which 
IS  aTOarently  the  present  nrilitanr  necessity. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  As  I  catch  your  meaning,  then,  the  function 
and  object  and  good  of  this  proposed  1,700-foot  dry  dock  is  nM  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  a  dry  dock,  but  to  supply  the  defects  that 
now  exist  in  that  basin.  You  need  a  dry  aocK  not  so  much  for 
repairing  ships  as  to  fix  the  basin  so  the  ships  can  get  in  and  out  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  consider  that  basin  an  especially  valuable 
feature  of  the  station.  You  spoke  of  a  defect.  This  additiorial 
entrance  is  for  the  development  of  what  is  already  a  wonderful 
natural  facility. 

Mr.  WiTiiERSPOON.  You  concede  it  is  a  defect  that  the  current 
is  such  and  the  channel  fills  up  so  that  there  is  danger  of  getting  the 
ships  all  locked  up  in  there?     Is  not  that  a  defect? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  an  unfortunate  feature. 

Mr.  Withersix>on.  Call  it  that,  then — an  unfortunate  feature. 
Then  the  main  function  of  this  drj^  dock  is  to  better  that  unfortunate 
feature  of  it? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  would  be  a  very  important  function  of 
tlie proposed  dry  dock. 

Mr.  WiTiiERSPOON.  I  concede  that.  But  that  is  the  principal 
function  of  this  proposed  dry  dock  ? 

•    Admiral  Stanford.  The  Hock  would  also  provide  valuable  docking 
facilities. 

Mr.  WiTiiERSPOON.  Then  I  do  not  understand  your  meaning. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  dock  would  be  ver}'  imiwrtant  as  a  way 
connection  between  the  river  and  basin,  and  would  also  furnish  a 
most  valuable  facility,  when  required,  in  the  docking  and  repair  of 
vessels. 

Mr.  WiTiiERSPOON.  And  then  you  would  have  Philadelphia  sup- 
])lied  witli  dry  docks  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  entire  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  nroposinl  dock  would  be  large  enough 
to  receive  any  vessel  of  tlie  \avy. 

Mr.  Williams.  Admiral,  can  you  get  any  of  these  larger  ships — 
the  New  York  or  the  Texas — to  Philadelphia?  Is  the  channel 
of  the  river  of  sufficient  capacity  at  all  times? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  think  it  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Without  expense  of  dredgins;? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  river  from  tlie  breaKwater  to  Philadelphia 
is  under  development  bv  the  Army  and  at  the  present  time  is  passing 
some  of  the  largest  craft  that  an*  afloat. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  It  is  a  35-foot  project  they  are  woifking  on  now,  is 
it  not? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Thirty-five  feet;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  they  are  agitating  for  40  or  45  feet,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  got  35  or  30  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  controlling  depth  at  mean  low  water  was 
30.1  feet  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  will  have  shortly  a  35-foot  channel. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Has  that  been  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes.  Admiral,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  largest  battleship 
afloat  was  built  right  near  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  largest  one  m  commission;  yes,  sir. 

Blr.  Lee.  How  did  that  battleship  ever  get  to  sea  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  came  out  unloaded. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  can  dock  at  Philadelphia  at  the 
present  time  more  vessels  in  10  hours  than  you  can  in  24  at  any  other 
navy  yard,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  Delaware  River  at  all  times  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  You  mean,  as  compared  with  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  New  York  or  Norfolk  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  would  not  apply  to  Bremerton. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  mean  Norfolk  and  Now  York. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  channel  leading  to  the  Philadelphia  yard, 
I  think,  is  unquestionably  in  better  condition  than  the  channel  leading 
to  New  York,  if  con3idered  a^?  being  available  imder  any  condition 
of  tide.  The  capacity  of  the  Delaware  River  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Elizabeth  River  at  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Williams.  Admiral,  take  one  of  those  largest  battleships — the 
Hew  York  or  the  Texas— both,  loaded  and  ec^uipped  for  going  to  sea 
for  service;  can  they  at  all  times  now  pass  m  and  out  without  ob- 
struction from  the  navy  yard  to  the  sea  i 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  think  they  can,  but  I  should  like  to  verify 
mv  opinion  by  getting  the  most  recent  information  from  the  Army, 
which  has  congizance  of  the  improvement  of  the  Delaware  River. 
The  Army  records  give  a  controlling  depth  of  30.1  feet  at  mean  low 
water  in  the  Delaware  River  on  June  30,  1913;  this  depth  Ls  greater 
than  the  draft  of  the  New  York  or  Texas, 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  get  the  Admirars  views  with  regard  to  a 
statement  he  made.  I  understand  you  do  not  think  it  desirable  at 
overy  activo  yard  to  be  able  to  dock  the  entire  fleet.  Am  I  correct 
in  that?  I  do  not  know  juf:t  what  Judge  Witherspoon  meant  by 
being  able  to  dock  the  entire  fleet.     My  view  is  that  every  active 

irard  should  be  equipped  with  a  dry  dock  capable  of  tafiing  the 
argest  ship  in  the  Navy.     What  is  your  view  on  that  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  would  mean  that  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Pensacola,  and  New  Orleans  would  all  have  docks 
of  maximum  dimensions  in  case  the  two  latter  stations  should  bo 
opened. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  may  be  going  a  little  too  far.  I  refer  to  active 
yards.  WTiat  I  have  in  mind  are  the  active  yards  on  the  Atlantic 
coast — Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk.  Those  are 
the  active  yards  where  the  great  proportion  of  the  repairs  to  battle- 
ships are  being  made.     I  think  I  am  right. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  certainly  equip  the  Navy 
with  a  most  important  and  valuable  facility  if  each  of  tne  principal 
yards  should  have  at  least  one  large  dry  dock. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  For  the  purposes  of  my  inquiry  I  would  assume 
those  as  the  active  yards.  Now,  what  would  you  say  with  regard  to 
equipping  those  yards  with  dry  docks?    Should  not  each  of  those 

Sards  have  a  dry  dock  capable  of  taking  in  the  biggest  ship  in  the 
favy — as  a  military  necessity  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  certainly  desirable,  if  funds  can  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  it  not  a  fact^  Admiral,  that  two  of  those  yards  at  the 
present  time  have  docks  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  largest 
oattleship  afloat  or  now  building  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir.  New  York  and  Norfolk  each  has  a 
dock  that  will  accommodate  the  largest  vessel. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  duplicate  in  one  of  those 
yards? 

Adnfiiral  Stanford.  I  hesitate  in  answering  that  question,  because 
it  involves  so  intimately  the  department'spoUcy  as  regards  its  assign- 
ment of  vessels  to  the  different  yards.  With  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  vessels  which  require  docks  of  the  largest  dimensions,  it 
would  certainly  be  possible  to  send  those  vessels  to  the  yards  which 
have  large  dry  docks. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  can  be  done  at  present  without  overcrowding 
either  of  those  yards  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  could  be  done  at  present. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But,  as  we  go  on  building  ships  of  a  larger  size  you 
Avill  soon  reach  a  stage  where  you  will  overcrowd  both  those  yards 
with  those  very  big  ships,  won't  you? 

Admiral  Stanford.  A  possible  relief  to  that  condition  would  be 
the  constniction  of  a  second  or  third  largo  dry  dock  at  the  yards 
which  now  have  a  lar^e  dry  dock. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes;  but  if  it  is  a  niilltary  necessity  to  have  one  of 
the  larijo  docks  at  each  of  what  1  call  the  active  yards,  would  you 
consider  it  a  better  military  policy  to  put  one  of  thoni  into  a  yard 
that  now  has  none^  You  would  increase  the  military  efficiency  of 
that  yard. 

Admiral  Staxford.  A  large  dock  is,  without  r|Ucstion.  a  most  val- 
uable feature  (»f  any  navy  yard,  and  would  cnnstitute  an  important 
reliance  of  the  department  for  the  |>n)j>er  liandling  of  its  craft.  It 
should  be  noted  in  ronntMtlon  with  that  statement  that  a  laige  dock 
may  he  required  for  a  l(»ng  pcTiod  be('aus<»  <»f  some  unusual  lepair 
re(juired  by  one  of  tiic  vessels.  Tliat  wj.s  illustrated  not  a  great 
whil(»  ago  when  the  l>attU»shin  Arkansas  wms  injured  off  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba  and  unexpeeledlv  was  sent  to  tlie  Xew  York  yard  and 
was  in  dork  at  that  yaid  for  a  period  of  tliree  months,  during  which 
time  th(»  routine  do<'kin^  schedule*  which  h:  d  he(»n  arranged  foi  the 
yard  wi  s  entirely  upset.  Xow,  it  is  conceivable  that  in  time  of 
trouble  a  vessel  might  b(»  in  dock  for  a  ptTiofi  of  six  months,  nine 
months,  or  a  year,  and  it  would  mean  tliat  otlier  docks  would  have 
to  lu»  resorted  to  for  the  routine  work.  Ample  diy-doek  facilities 
me  undoubt(»dly  an  urir<*n'  miUtarv  nec^essitv. 

Mr.  Kobkrts.  You  say  tliat  at  Xorfolk  tlu^re  is  a  dt)ck  capable  of 
taking  any  vessel  wj»  have  ? 

Admiral  Staxkokd.  Y«*s  sir. 

Mr.  Robkkts.  'Hie  concHtions  surrounding'  the  Ehzabeth  River 
make  that  not  so  very  <lesirable  in  «:etting  ships  in  and  out  ? 
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Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  the  nanow  channel  of  the  EHzabeth 
River  in  front  of  the  Norfolk  yard  involves  difficulties  in  handUng 
large  vessels  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yet,  if  I  understand  you  conectly,  you  believe  in 
putting  another  one  of  those  big  docks  down  on  that  little  narrow 
river  where  the  conditions  are  not  good  for  the  dock  they  now  have  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to  send  many 
of  the  lai^est  vessels  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  The  docks  which  are 
now  available  at  Norfolk  are  insufficient  for  the  ser.vice  demanded  of 
the  yard  by  the  department. 

ybr.  Roberts.  You  say  that  is  the  policy  of  the  department,  but 
why  can  not  the  department  change  that  pohcy  and  send  some  of  those 
ships  to  some  other  yard  t 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is  a  question  the  Secretary  would  settle. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  distance  from  deep  water — we  will  say  outside 
the  line  of  Capes  Charles  and  Henlopen — to  the  dock  in  Norfolk  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  distance  from  Cape  May  to  Philadelphia,  is 
it  not? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  not  as  far  to  Norfolk  from  the  sea  as  it  is 
from  the  sea  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Roberts.  So  that  Norfolk  has  no  advantage  over  Philadelphia 
in  deciding  which  ships  can  get  from  the  open  sea  to  the  dock.  But 
take  New  York  and  Boston;  the  distance  is  much  less  from  open  sea 
to  dock  than  at  either  of  those  places  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  two  other  items,  but  we  will  pass  them 
over  for  to-day. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  want  to  ask  the  admiral  a  question.  What  will  be  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  dock  at  Norfolk  1,000  feet  long? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Estimated,  approximately,  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  constructing  a  dry  dock  at 
Philadelphia,  connecting  the  back  basin  with  the  Delaware  River, 
1,700  feet  long? 

Admiral  Stanford.  About  the  same;  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Lee.  Then  we  would  get  at  Philadelphia,  if  wo  constmct  a 
dry  dock  there,  two  dry^  docks  in  one,  for  practically  the  same  money 
for  which  we  could  build  one  at  Norfolk  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  think  you  can  undoubtedly  get  a  longer 
dock  at  Philadelphia  for  a  given  expenditure  than  at  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  owing  to  the  sand*  and  gravel  at 
Philadelphia,  we  can  construct  the  1,700-foot  dry  dock  for  $3,000,000 
or  less  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  sand  and  gravel  that  you 
would  necessarily  excavate  in  constructing  the  dock  at  Philadelphia 
would  be  of  value  for  use  in  c  )ncrete  work  in  the  dock,  but  that  ma- 
terial would  probably  not  reduce  the  cost  of  the  dock  much  more 
than  $150,000  or  $200,000,  as  compared  with  the  construction  of  a 
dock  at  Norfolk. 

The  principal  item  of  expense  in  the  construction  of  a  dock  is  in 
the  coflferdam,  and  in  Philadelphia  you  would  require  two  cofferdams, 
>ne  at  each  end.  It  might  be  necessary  to  have  two  coflFerdams  f  ^r 
the  construction  of  ihe  dock  at  Norfolk,  depending  upon  the  location. 
There  is  one  locatim  suggested  for  the  Norfolk  dock  which  would 
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require  not  only  cofferdams  for  the  ends  of  the  dock  but  also  a  coffer- 
dam for  the  construction  of  one  entire  side  as  well;  that  would  add 
materially  to  the  expense. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  your  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  May  20, 
1912,  you  make  a  statement  that  you  think  the  dry  dock  at  League 
Island  could  be  built  for  $3,000,000  or  less. 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  reference  is  a  letter  to  the  Secretary^ 
from  Capt.  Grant,  and  *iot  from  me. 

Mr.  Lee.  You.  are  of  the  same  opinion  now  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  we  can  meet  at  as  nearly  10.30  o'clock  to — - 
morrow  as  possible.     We  will  adjourn  until  that  hour. 

Thereupon,  at  12.40  o^clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  December  16,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
Washingion,  D,  C,  Tuesdaifj  December  16, 191S, 

The  committee  met  this  day,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  to  return  to  the  New  York  ywd,  I  wfll 
ask  you  what  it  is  estimated  your  paving  and  grading  there  are  to 
cost  you  per  square  yard  ? 

Acfmiral  Stanford.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $3.50  a  yard. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  what  it  has  been  cost- 
ing in  the  past  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  take  up  again  the  navy  yard  at  Phila- 
delphia.    Power  plant  improvement;  to  install  rotary  ^^concreters.'* 

Admiral  Stan1'X)RD.  That  should  be  ''converters.^' 

The  Chairman.  It  is  ''comretcrs''  here. 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  should  be  ''converters.*'  It  is  a  misprint. 
The  power  plant  at  Philadelphia  is  equipped  with  three  engine- 
driven  direct  current  generators,  each  having  a  capacity  of  500  kilo- 
watts. This  capacity  is  found  freauently  insufTicient  u)r  the  opera- 
tion of  the  yard,  for  the  lighting  of  vessels,  and  for  the  operation  6f 
the  pumpiug  equipment  of  dry  dock  No.  2.  There  are  also  installod 
in  the  engine  room  two  alternating  (uirrent  generators,  one  having  a 
capacity  of  1,600  kilowatts  and  the  other  a  capacity  of  500  kilowatts. 
These  generators  arc  not  operated  regularly,  nor  at  any  time  beyoiid 
a  small  part  of  their  total  capacity.  To  relieve  the  excessive  load 
upon  the  direct-current  generators  it  is  proposed  to  install  two 
machines  which  will  receive  current  as  generated  by  the  alternating 
current  machines  and  convert  it  to  direct  current,  the  machines  to 
be  used  principally,  when  required,  for  the  pumping  out  of  dry  dock 
No.  2,  wnich  will  probably  be  about  once  a  week  for  a  period  of  two 
hours.  This  arrangement  will  result  in  makuxg  the  engme-room  gen- 
erating equipment  more  than  sufiicient  for  the  needs  of  the  yard.  In 
other  words,  the  apparatus  desired  is  an  intermediary  between  tho 
alteniatuig-current  and  direct-current  ec^uipment,  which  will  permit 
of  alternating  current  being  made  into  direct  current,  so  that  all  gen- 
erators can  be  utilized  to  meet  any  peak-load  condition  which  may 
arise. 
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iMr.^ATlBrMci:.  'Adittifal,:you>8taFted  with  the  direct  or  the  alter- 
itttiiig  c«ifr6nt  outfit  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  direct. 

Mr.  BjtTHEiCK.  Then  70U  bought  a  l',500^kilowAtt  alternating 
outfit  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bathbick.  I  wondered  why  you  did  not  buy  at  that  time  a 
direct-current  otitfit,  inasmuch  as  you  were  equipped  for  direct  cur- 
rent. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  purchase  of  alternating-current  equip- 
ment follow^id  the  recommendation  of  Stone  &  Webster,  a  firm  of 
consulting  engineers,  who  were  employed  in  1904  by  the  Nayy  De- 
partment to  report  upon  the  power-plant  situation  at  the  principal 
navy  yards  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Tnose  experts  recommended  that 
the  principal  current  utilized  at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard  be  of  the 
alternating  type. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  That  contemplated,  then,  the  necessity,  in  order  to 
use  the  alternating  current  type,  of  stringing  a  new  system  of  wires, 
did  it  not  ? 

Adnviral  Stanford.  Not  only  new  feeders,  but  also  a  change  in  the 
motor  equipment  then  installed. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Do  you  consider  that  a  wise  recommendation  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  principal  economy  resulting  from  the  use 
of  alternating  current  is  in  distribution.  That  type  of  current  per- 
mits of  generating  at  high  voltage,  distributing  at  nigh  voltage,  and 
then  reducing  by  means  of  static  transformers  to  the  lower  voltage 
reauired  by  the  various  motors,  an  arrangement  which  very  mate- 
rially reduces  the  cost  of  copper  necessary  for  the  distributmg  sys- 
tem. That  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  recommendation  of  the 
alternating-current  equipment. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  And  now  you  are  buying  an  outfit  which  prac- 
tically consists  of  transformers,  does  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  transformers;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  To  transform  the  alternating  current  to  direct 

Admiral  Stanford.  And  direct  to  alternating,  in  order  that  all 
generating  equipment  in  the  engine  room  may  be  utilized  as  may  be 
required  for  the  operation  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Over  either  system  of  wires  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Either  system. 

The  Chairman.  Building  slips,  $200,000.  Will  you  explain  about 
that,  Admiral? 

Admiral  Stanford.  This  item  is  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
building  sUps  or  ways  to  permit  of  the  construction  at  the  yard  01 
the  smaller  vessels  "required  in  the  naval  service.  The  slips  pro- 
posed would  have  a  capacity  sufficient  for  building  and  launching 
vessels  having  a  tonnage  up  to  16,000,  and  are  desired  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  the  department,  which  favors  a  moderate  building 
program  at  the  yards  in  order  to  utilize  more  uniformly  the  machine 
equipment  and  the  force  of  mechanics  and  laborers  which  have  to 
be  employed  at  times  of  pressure  of  work  and  which  it  is  advantageous 
to  employ  at  all  times  in  order  to  get  better  service. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Admiral,  what  is  mcluded  in  these  building  slips  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  item  covers  the  supporting  piling  or  plat- 
forms upon  which  the  vessel  would  be  constructed;  also  overhead 
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tributing systems,  and  yard  utilities  which  will  be  required  in  con- 
nection with  building  operations. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  other  words,  it  includes  everything  necessary  to 
equip  these  slips  for  immediate  building  ? 

Aomiral  Stanford.  It  does. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  will  be  no  appropriations  required  subse- 
quently to  make   the  slips  available  after  tney  are  once  built  t 

AdnGiiral  Stanford.  No,  sir;  unless  the  slip  is  enlarged  to  provide 
for  building  larger  vessels. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  what  part  of  the  $200,000  goes  into  the  crane 
and  what  part  into  the  slips  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  estimated  that  about  $173,000  will  be 
required  for  the  supporting  construction  and  foundation  work  and 
cranes,  of  which  prooably  $30,000  to  $40,000  wiQ  be  required  for  the 
cranes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  let  me  ask  you.  Admiral,  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  put  in  sUps  with  a  suitable  crane  to  build  battleships  of  the 
largest  size. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Slips  sufficient  for  battleship  construction  would 
involve  large  additional  expenditures  to  provide  more  conveni- 
ently located  buildings  and  equipment  which  would  be  required  for 
the  heavy  construction  work. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is,  if  we  are  going  to  build  a  battleship  of  the 
heaviest  type,  we  will  have  to  have  some  buildings  erected  near 
these  slips  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  would  probably  be  found  necessary  to 
increase  both  the  building  and  machine-tool  equipment. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  that  does  not  just  answer  my  question.  What 
I  want  to  know  particularly  is  how  much  additional  appropriation 
would  be  required  for  slips  and  a  suitable  crane  and  track  and  power 
extensions,  etc.  In  other  words,  what  did  the  building  slip  in  New 
York  cost,  with  its  crane  ? 

Admiral  wStanford.  The  New  York  building  slip  has  been  extended 
so  many  times  I  do  not  know  offhand  just  how  much  it  has  cost  to 
date.  The  estimated  expenditure  on  account  of  the  New  York  slip 
is  between  S350,000  and  $400,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Will  you  also  give  us  in  the  hearings  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  new  slips  at  the  Philadelphia  yard  smtable  for  battle- 
ships ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  recommendation  from  the  yard,  which 
was  submitted  at  the  time  Capt.  Grant  was  commandant,  asked  for 
an  appropriation  of  $915,000  for  the  constniction  of  two  building 
slips,  each  large  enough  for  the  construction  of  a  capital  ship. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Just  the  slips  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  And  with  the  accessory  equipment  which 
would  be  required.  I  have  not  personally  gone  into  the  details  of 
that  estimate,  because  it  was  not  included  to  that  extent  by  the 
department. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  wish  vou  would  separate  those  items  that  relate 
to  the  slips,  because,  ii  I  understand,  Capt.  Grant  contemplated 
slips  that  would  let  him  build  the  biggest  ships.  My  purpose  in 
bnnging  that  up  is  this:  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  The 
crane  that  you  would  install  in  connection  with  these  slips  proposed 
here  would  not  be  heavy  enough  to  do  battleship  work,  would  itt 
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Admiral  Stanfobd,  It  would  be,  certainly,  for  a  portion  of  the 
work;  also  any  other  work  which  is  contemplated  in  this  modest 
program  now  proposed  will  be  available  to  its  full  extent  toward  tiie 
development  of  heavier  slips  which  may  ultimately  be  desired. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  what  character  of  ships  of  16,000  tons 
and  under  are  we  likely  to  build  in  the  future? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  Maumee,  a  collier,  has  a  tonnage  of  about 
14,500.  Then  there  is  a  troop  ship  of  about  9,500  tons  for  which 
ippropnation  has  been  made. 

The  CHAntMAN.  A  transport  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  A  transport. 

The  Chaibman.  What  probable  demand  will  there  be  in  the  Navjr 
for  the  construction  of  ships  under  16,000  tons?  In  other  words,  if 
le  fit  this  up,  should  it  be  fitted  up  for  ships  of  16,000  tons  limitation 
or  for  larger  ships  ? 

Admiriu  Stanford.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Secretary  now 
favors  the  construction  of  slips  which  will  be  sufficient  only  for  the 
smaller  vessels  which  ^vill  be  needed,  such  as  scout  cruisers,  colliers, 
and  transports,  and  that  the  constniction  of  the  slip  shall  be  such  that 
it  can  be  readily  and  economically  extended  if  it  should  be  decided  at 
a  later  date  to  build  heavier  craft. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  building  any  scout  cruisers  now,  are  we  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Not  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  not  been  for  years,  have  we  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  a  large  program  for  building  colUers, 
have  we  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  necessity  or  demand  for  slips 
of  this  limited  chaiacter  as  compared  with  the  demand  there  mignt 
be  for  larger  sUps  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question, 
because  it  depends  so  much  upon  the  department's  poHcy  and  future 
recommendations.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  General  Board  or  of 
the  body  that  recommends  the  increase  of  the  vessels  of  the  Navy 
and  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  trend  of  their  ideas  may  be  in  that 
direction,  and  I  do  not  know  what  smaller  craft  might  be  recom- 
mended later.  I  am  hardly  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Admiral:  A  smaller  ship  can 
be  built  on  the  big  ways,  can  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Stanford,.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  For  instance,  at  the  New  York  yard,  with  its  sUps 
capable  of  having  built  on  them  the  biggest  battleship  we  design,  you 
could  build  a  torpedo  boat  successfully! 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Roberts.  But  the  converse  is  not  true;  you  can  not  build  a 
big  ship  on  the  ways  designed  for  a  little  ship  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  the  improvements  which  you  recommend  a 
part  of  the  general  scheme  or  plan  prepared  for  the  building  and 
equipment  of  a  lai^er  Navy,  or  are  they  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  the  Navy  we  now  have  ? 
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Admiral  Stanford.  Building  slips  could  not  be  used  for  the  maia- 
tenance  and  repair  of  vessels  now.  completed.  SUps  are  necessary 
for  new  construction  work.  • 

Mr.  Williams.  Have  we  not  ample  facilities  in  our  several  navy, 
yards  for  the  construction  of  such  new  ships  as  may  be  ordere  .  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  are  at  present  but  two  yards  equipped 
with  building  ways — ^New  York  ana  Mare  Island.  It  is  the  Secre- 
tary's idea,  according  to  my  understanding,  that  other  principal 
yards  having  excellent  shop  buildings  and  equipment  shouid  be 
capable  of  constructing  vessels  if  it  should  be  the  desire  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then,  as  I  understand,  these  improvemente  are 
in  anticipation  of  increasing  the  Navy  1 

Admiral  Stanford.  And  also  to  further  utilize'  the  facilities  of  tha 
yard. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Just  one  more  question  in  regard  to  these  slips.  If 
you  must  have  additional  buildings  for  slips  that  will  carry  a  battle- 
ship, how  are  you  going  to  get  along  with  the  slips  provided  for 
here  when  vou  are  going  to  build  a  snip  of  15,000  or  16,000  tons  I 
Won^t  you  have  to  have  some  building  m  that  case  also  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Without  additional  buildings  there  would  be 
a  greater  dependence  upon  the  transporting  facifities  of  the  vard. 
The  plates  would  be  punched  and  prepared  in  the  shops  which  are 
now  ui  existence  and  then  loaded  upon  cars  and  transported  to  the 
site  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  could  be  done  for  a  battleship  just  as  well| 
could  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  is  a  point  which  you  reach  in  increasing 
the  scope  of  the  work  where  it  would  not  be  economy  to  depend  upon 
longer  transportation,  but  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  more 
conveniently  located  equipment.  With  the  handling  of  a  compara- 
tivclv  small  amount  of  material  it  is  bettor  to  utilize  the  eouipment 
which  you  have  and  si)end  a  little  more  on  transportation,  out  with 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  material  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
have  some  of  the  shops  nearer  to  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  And  15,000  or  16,000  tons  of  transportation  would 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  estimated  cost  of  construction,  would  it  not? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Boston  yard  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  you  recall  the  location  of  ohe  slip  upon  which 
was  built,  I  tliink,  the  last  vessel  constructed  in  the  Boston  yard  t 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  was  told  by  the  commandant  of  the  yard  that  that 
slip  is  more  advantageously  located  with  reference  to  the  shops  thaa 
could  be  found  in  any  other  yard  in  the  country.     How  about  that  f 

Admiral  Stanford.  Those  ways  are  admirably  located  with  refer- 
ence to  shop  buildings. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  if  slips  were  put  in  there,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  accessory  builoin^  to  make  them  available  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  shoula  say  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  navy  yard,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  extension  of  gim  factory,  $450,000.  rlease  explain  about  that^ 
Admiral. 
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Admiral  Stanfobd.  That  item  was  inserted  in  the  estimates  by  the 
dspartment  very  recently  for  the  puipose  of  increasinj^  the  plant  to 
fro  vide  for  the  manufacture  of  all  tne  guns  which  may  be  required  for  • 
f  fte  naval  service.  There  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  any 
detailed  or  general  outline  plans  prepared  for  this  development.  The 
hem  is  a  round  sum  inserted  as  probably  being  sufficient  for  the 
immediate  demands^ 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  its  present  state  it  is  a  ^uess  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  It  is  a  very  approximate  estunate.  I  think 
wobably  you  could  get  more  definite  information  upon  the  project 
from  Capt.  Jones,  the  conmiandant  of  the  Washington  yard,  or  from 
thaCJiica  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  plans  been  drawn  up  for  this  extension? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  was 
unable  to  give  me  anything  definite. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of 
ordnance? 

Admiral  Stanford,  Nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  up  with  the  chief  of  that  bureau. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  do  not  know,  Admiral,  in  what  direction  they 
des^  to  extend  the  shops  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  To  the  north. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Up  toward  the  entrance  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  toward  the  oflScers'  quarters. 

Mr.  Williams.  Admiral,  have  these  ^estimates  been  made  very 
liberal  with  a  view  to  a  material  cut  on  the  part  of  the  committee  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  can  state  positively  as  regards  the  items 
which  we  have  previously  considered.  Those  items  are,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  determined,  the  amounts  which  will  actually  be  required. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  in  the  case  of  estimates  such  as  this  item  for 
extending  the  gun  factory,  is  that  made  liberal  with  a  view  of  a  ma- 
terial recniction  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  am  unable  to  make  any  definite  answer  to 
that  question,  because,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  tne  scope  or  any  of  the  details  of  the  project.  It  is  one  which, 
U>  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  not  been  outlined. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  a  fireproof  general  storehouse, 
1125,000.     Tell  us  about  that,  Admiral. 

Admiral  Stanford.  To  cost  $225,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  say  so  here.     You  «ay  at  a  cost  of 

Admiral  Stanford.  A  cost  of  $225,000. 

Mr.  Talbott.  You  mean  you  want  another  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  new  buildmg. 

The  Chairman.  $225,000  would  make  a  pretty  good  building, 
would  it  not.  Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir.  The  item  was  included  in  last  vear's 
estimates,  and  I  can  hardly  do  better  than  refer  to*  the  hearing  before 
the  committee  when  it  was  under  consideration,  beginning  on  page 
152  of  last  year's  hearings: 

Thia  item  is  for  the  construction  of  a  general  storehouse  which  will  permit  of  cen- 
tnUizing  stores  in  one  building  centrally  located,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  caring 
for  stores,  render  available  floor  space  in  shop  buildings  which  is  required  for  shop 
use.  but  which  is  now  used  for  stores,  and  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  shop  operations 
by  having  supplies  conveniently  located  with  respect  to  the  shops. 
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Subseauent  statements  give  information  as  to  the  proposed  loca- 
tion of  tne  building,  its  general  dimensions,  and  the  character,  and 
the  use  which  will  be  made  of  the  space  which  will  be  vacated  by 
stores  if  the  general  storehouse  should  be  constructed. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  the  present  time  you  do  have  storage 
capacity  there  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir;  various  shop  buildings  are  used  in 
part  for  storage  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  still  operating  all  the  machinery  they 
have  there  at  the  shop  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they  are. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Where  is  it  proposed  to  locate  una  building  in  the 
yard? 

Admiral  Stanford.  In  Jeflers  square,  between 'buildings  78  and  28, 
and  between  Patterson  and  Isaac  Hull  Avenues. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  are  those  tracks  that  run  up  in  there,  entering 
building  24? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Building  24  is  a  locomotive  house.  Building 
100  is  a  test  house.  Both  of  those  buildings  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  character  of  construction  of  this  pro- 
posed building  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Fireproof  construction;  structural  steel  and 
reinforced  concrete. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  high  is  it? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Five  stories,  to  cover  an  area  about  100  by 
250  feet. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Would  that  take  up  the  space  between  Hull  and 
Patterson  Avenues  and  No.  73  and  No.  10?  Building  28 — would  it 
leave  a  street  each  side  of  it  north  and  south  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  would.  Good  entrance  facilities  would  be 
provided  on  both  sides  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  would  have  entrances  on  Hull  and  Patterson 
Streets ;  and  on  the  north  and  south  would  the  streets  be  left  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  apian  before  answering 
that  question.  [After  referring  to  the  plat.]  Yes,  sir;  there  will  be 
open  space  on  aU  four  sides  of  the  buildmg. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  does  that  amount  of  $225,000  include  the  inte- 
rior fittings  ( 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  amount  should  complete  the  building  in 
all  respects. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Hoisting  apparatus? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  elevators,  bins,  partitions,  shelving, 
etc. 

Mr.  Robkrts.  Perhaps  you  told  the  chairman  (and  I  was  not  paying 
particular  attention)  of  the  necessity  for  this  building. 

Admu-al  Stanford.  It  is  to  permit  the  centralizing  of  stores  now 
contained  in  various  shop  buildmgs  and  render  them  more  convenient 
for  use;  iJso.  to  pennit  the  vacating  of  space  in  shop  buildings  and 
permit  of  that  space  being  used  for  shop  purposes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  manv  places  have  they  in  the  yard  now  where 
stores  Hre  being  kept  <  Vou  liave  a  storehouse  No.  2,  I  notice,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  park? 
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Admiral  Stanford.  Floor  space  would  be  y^^^jbod  iq.  builifings 
58,  106,  and  112,  which,  tQgeiner  wit^  smaU  areas  m  vaiious  other 
buildings,  would  aggregate  about  92,000  square  feet,  The  proposed 
building  will  haye  aSoor  space  about  ope-t£ird  gi:^ter  tl^an  the  areas 
which  will  be  vacated. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  think  that  is  pressing? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  urged  by  the  Washington  yard  as  a 
most  urcent  need. 

Mr.  Ek>BERTS.  l^hat  is,  next  after  the  extension  of  the  gun  factoj^, 
I  suppose} 

Admiral  Stanford.  M  4^e  time  the  building  w/^  roqu/est^ 
request  for  the  gun-shop  appropriation  had  not  h^^  mi^^\ 
ana  the  storehouse  was  tnen  the  most  important  i|b^.  %  uunk; 
request  for  the  gun  shop  followed  a  request  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
gun  factory  shoidd  have  capacity  sufficient  to  maJce  all  guns  required 
m  the  service. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Let  me  ask  ;^ou,  Admiral,  to  see  how  much  knowl- 
edge you  have  of  this  extension  of  the  gun  factory,  do  you  mean  to 
improve  and  provide  facilities  for  making  castings  f 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  will  be  a  large  shrinking  jut  required. 

Mr.  RoRjSRTS.  No,  but  for  making  castings.  I  have  seen  in  the 
papers  what  purported  to  be  interviews  or  statements  from  the  Secre- 
tary, that  he  wanted  this  Washington  yard  to  be  fit  up  so  that  he 
coiud  make  castii^;  that  he  was  being  neld  up  by  private  manufac- 
turers. 

Adipiral  Stanford.  There  is,  as  you  probably  know,  a  big  foimdry 
building  just  being  completed  which  will  be  ready  for  service  at  a 
very  early  date. 

Mi.  Robsbts.  Will  that  foundry  be  capable  of  making  these  steel 
castiiigis  they  have  to  have  for  ^un  moimts  and  for  ^uns  as  well  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  will  have  capacity 
for  aQ  kinds  of  castings. 

The  Chairman.  We  just  paid  $300,000  and  some  odd  for  that 
foundry. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  the  sum  of  $200,000  was  for  the 
structure,  and  th^e  was  another  appropriation  for  its  equipment. 

The  CoAUUiAN.  It  is  $125,000;  I  remember. 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  was  under  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  Making  $325,000  for  that  building  that  is  just 
completed. 

Mr.  Robrrts.  I  was  oi^  a  aubcommittee  that  investigated  the  yard 
and  reported  on^  tba^t  new  foundry  building;  and  my  in^ression  is 
very  vivid  that  it  was  recommended  to  us  that  the]r  wanted  to  do 
the  ordijcuucy  fojwiry  work  of  the  yard,  and  at  that  time,  at  least,  it 
was  not  contemplated  going  into  steel  casUngS;  such  as  afe  needed 
in  certain  stages  of  gon  manufacture. 

The  C^iAiB^CAN.  Do  you  reiuem^l^i^  the  dimensions  c^  that  new 
foundry  that  has  just  been  completed  or  is  about  to  be  completed  ? 
You  can  put  it  in  the  hearu)^. 

Adm^  Sta^or]^.  I  wijyi  insf^rt  it.     [Inaert.]    Tk^  foui^dry  b^ild- 
ia  132  Uf^i  ^  ^fi^^l^  ^^^  ^y  ^^  ^^t  3  Inches  long, 
lie  G^iiAlWPrAN.  tlie  w»Kt  ijbem  is  tlpie  ''Navy  j^^j  Nwfolk,  V^., 
IM-tofkmfm^,  t20P^0O0.'^     Th^  is  juat  to  CQiOapIete  the  appropria^tion 
that  was  afp^Mlsbied:  J^t  ywr  ? 

3260^—14 ^13 
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Admiral  Stanford.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Let  me  ask  you  about  that  crane:  What  type  of 
crane  is  that ;  is  it  like  the  crane  at  the  Boston  yard  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair  has  been  very  positive  in  his  request  that  the  crane  shall  be 
of  the  floating  tj'pe. 

Mr.  Roberts.*  I  understand  the  floatins:  tj-pe,  but  what  I  am  setting 
at  is,  how  it  is  operated.  In  other  words,  can  it  load  up  ana  swing 
around  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  will  not  have  the  rotating  feature,  for  the 
reason  that  the  money  is  not  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  a 
crane  of  that  capatut}'  of  the  floating  tvpe  which  would  also  have  the 
full  rotating  feature. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  am  at  present  advised,  if  that  is  the  type  of 
crane  in  that  building  at  Norfolk,  I  am  verv  much  opposed  to  it. 
and  if  possible  would  Tike  to  see  the  whole  thing  stopped,  and  would 
consider  a  suitable  type  of  crane  in  its  place.  I  think  members  of 
the  committee  will  recall  that  new  crane  we  saw  in  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  It  seemed  to  be  worthless. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  had  ty  bo  moved  out  in  a  certain  position  before 
it  took  up  its  load.  It  seemed  to  be  a  most  cumbersome  method  of 
handling  things. 

The  Chairman.  It  so  impressed  me  when  I  saw  it  there. 

Mr.  Talbott.  How  far  nave  they  gone  with  the  construction  of 
this  crane  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  specifications  for  the  Norfolk  crane  have 
just  been  returned  from  the  printer  for  revision  of  proof. 

The  Chairman.  Contracts  iiave  not  yet  been  awarded  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Contracts  have  not  been  awarded.  You  wiU 
possibly  recollect  that  in  my  hearings  last  year  I  represented  that 
the  word  ''floating''  was  eliminated  from  the  title  of  the  appropria- 
tion; that,  in  view  of  tlie  experience  at  Boston,  it  probably  would 
be  found  desirable  to  constnict  a  crane  of  the  fixed  type  on  the  end 
of  a  pier  or  on  some  convenient  portion  of  the  water  front,  in  order 
that  the  crane  might  be  relieved  of  objcTtionable  features  which 
characterize  the  Boston  crane.  Su<*h  an  arrangement  would  require 
the  vessel  to  be  brought  to  the  crane  instead  of  taking  the  crane  to 
the  vessel,  as  would  be  done  with  a  floating  tvpe  of  crane. 

Before  the  bureau  be^an  the  i)reparati()n  of  plans  and  spec'ifications 
for  the  Norfolk  crants  it  conferred  with  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repair,  which  will  be  charged  with  the  operation  of  the  crane, 
to  leani  the  wish  of  that  bureau;  in  consideration  of  the  very  positive 
wish  of  the  <hief  constnictor,  the  bureau  proceeded  i^dth  the  design 
of  a  crane  of  the  floating  type  but  diflering  in  many  respects  from 
the  crane  which  has  b<»en  constnuted  for  Boston. 

Kecentlv  there  was  a  communication  from  the  vard  in  which  it  was 
urged  that  the  crane  should  not  be  of  the  floating  type  but  of  the 
fixed  tj'pe. 

The  Chaikman.  The  Norfolk  yard,  you  mean? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir.  And  the  bureau,  in  an  indorsement 
of  recent  date,  sent  all  the  papers  to  the  department  requesting 
instructions  as  to  the  tvpe  of  crane  the  department  desired. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  opens  up  an  interest mg  lino  of  thought  to  me. 
If  tliat  crane  is  to  be  fixed  on  a  dock,  will  it  cost  $300,0001 
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Admiral  Stanford.  A  fixed  crane  with  the  rotating  feature  can 
be  obtained  for  that  sum. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  mean  if  it  is  a  fixed  crane. 

Admiral  Stanford.  If  it  is  of  the  fixed  type,  the  rotating  feature 
can  be  obtained  for  the  sum  appropriated. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Would  that  cost  $300,000 1 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir.  The  whole  amount  will  be  required 
or  a  fixed-ty  pe  revolvmg  crane  having  capacity  of  150  tons  at 
.maYJTnuni  radius  and  250  tons  at  a  lesser  radius. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  much  would  it  cost,  Admiral,  to  build  a  float- 
ing rotating  crane  of  150  tons  capacity? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Approximately  half  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Would  you  recommend  the  building  of  any  more 
fioating  cranes  of  the  type  of  that  one  at  Boston  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  1  would  not. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that;  I  would  not  vote 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  the  one  at  Boston,  and  it  looked  to  me  like  it 
was  practically  a  loss  of  money,  so  far  as  the  design  was  concerned,  in 
the  cumbersome  way  it  haa  to  be  used.  The  officers  at  Boston 
expressed  themselves  very  strongly  that  it  should  have  been  a  fixed 
crane  with  a  movable  track 

Admiral  Stanford.  And  a  fuU  rotating  head. 

The  Chairman.  A  rotating  head,  and  with  tracks  around  the  slips 
80  that  the  crane  could  move  about. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  traveling  feature,  I  think,  would  be  with- 
out justification,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  but  seldom  that  the  lifting  of 
a  weight  exceeding  50  tons  is  necessary.  The  cranes  that  operate 
around  the  dry  docks  have  capacity  of  40  or  50  tons,  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  ordinary  needs,  but  for  handling  one  of  the  big  14-inch  guns 
or  a  turret  the  larger  crane  would  be  required,  and  for  the  infrequent 
demands  of  this  kmd  the  vessel  could  economically  be  taken  to  the 
crane. 

The  Chairman.  Come  alon^ide  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  to  avoid  the  very  expensive  track 
construction  which  would  otherwise  be  required. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Who  has  been  recommending  that  type  of  crane  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  chairman  has  stated  that  it  was  recom- 
mended by  officers  at  the  Boston  yard.  In  designing  this  equipment 
the  bureau  is  governed  very  largely  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  ana  Repair,  \ynich  has  general  cognizance  of 
Hull  IHvision  operations.  The  crane  is  designed  to  meet  the  ex- 
press demands  of  those  who  use  the  facility. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  a  new  dry  dock  to  cost  $3,000,000, 
$200,000. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  most  important  improvement  needed  at 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  and  one  which  should  be  provided  at  the 
earhest  possible  time,  is  an  additional  dry  dock  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions. At  present  there  is  but  one  dry  dock  at  the  j^ard  capable  of 
taking  all  the  present  ship^  of  the  Navy,  and  even  this  dock  is  not  as 
large  as  the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal,  so  that  in  time  it  may  be 
inadequate.  A  more  urgent  reason  for  a  dry  dock  is  to  increase 
repair  facilities  and  to  provide  for  such  contingencies  as  may  reason- 
ably" be  expected.     The  most  frequent  mobilizations  of  the  fleet  are 
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in  Hampton  Roads,  adjacent  to  the  yard,  and  large  ships  ordinarily 
assignea  to  other  yards  mustpass  tnis  point  in  proceeding  to  ana 
returning  from  the  Gulf  or  West  Indies.  In  view  of  this  central 
location  and  the  use  of  Hampton  Roads  as  a  base  of  opmitioDS, 
there  is  neater  possibility  of  unforeseen  repairs  being  required  1m 
vessels  than  at  any  other  point  on  the  coast.  Injuries  to  shi^ 
necessitating  prompt  docking  are  hable  to  occur  at  any  time.  It  « 
also  the  case  that  such  injuries  may  require  months  to  repair,  and  thui 
may  interrupt  the  dockm^  schedule  of  the  yard  for  a  conaideraMa 
time.  While  an  additional  large  dry  dock  wouM  increase  the  docking 
facilities,  it  would  not  constitute  a  reserve,  since  the  present  docUng 
faciUties  are  inadequate.  An  additional  dock  at  Norfolk  would  aJso 
afford  reUef  to  other  yards  where  accidents  and  contin^ncies  may 
have  to  be  dealt  with.  A  seriously  injured  ship  requirmg  docking 
will  probablv  seek  the  nearest  available  yard,  and  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yara  shoulcf  be  equipped  for  sucli  emergency  work. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Wliere  is  it  proposed  to  locate  that  dock,  Admiral, 
with  reference  to  the  other  docks  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  exact  location  hns  not  been  determined. 
The  board  of  inspection  for  shore  stations  is  at  work  preparing  a 
tentative  scheme  for  the  development  of  the  Schmoele  tract,  invad- 
ing incidentaUy  a  location  for  the  proposed  new  dock,  but  as  yet  thdr 
reconmiendations  have  not  been  submitted  to  the  department,  and 
there  has  been  no  exact  location  determined  upon. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  found  necessary,  was  it  not,  to  dredge  out  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  opposite  the  present  Diy 
Dock  No.  3  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  width  of  channel  is  but  a  little  over  500 
feet  at  the  present  time,  which  renders  the  handUng  of  large  vessda 
inconvenient  and  difficult. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  wo  did  buy  land  on  the  opposite  side  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  You  have  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land,  but  the  consummation  of  that  deal  has  been  delayed  because  of 
legal  dilficulties.  . 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  the  purpose  of  buying  that  land  is  to  dredge 
out,  so  we  will  have  more  water  in  which  to  turn  our  ships  to  get  into 
the  j)ro8ent  dock  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Y(»s,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  present  dry  dock  site  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
stream  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  purpose  in  the  location 
of  the  other  dock  to  j)ut  it  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  stream,  so  that 
coining  up  it  would  go  in  obliquely  instead  of  turning  square  to  the 
Btrt»ain. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  has  been  talked  about,  but  there  is  nothing 
definite. 

Tbe  Chairman.  That  is  wliat  1  wanted  to  find  out,  if  it  was  the 
purpose  to  place  it  obliquely  to  the  stream. 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  would  certainly  recommend  that  the  dock  be 
located  with  its  axis  so  arranged  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the 
stream  as  to  best  facilitate  entering;  and  leaving  the  dock.  The 
Schmoele  tract  is  now  an  undevelo])e(T  area,  which  will  permit  of  any 
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amngement  which  may  be  necessary  to  best  subserve  the  use  of  the 
dock. 

Mr.  RoBKBTS.  The  present  Dock  No.  3,  the  bi^  dock,  ^  the  farthest 
lemoved  of  any  of  the  docks  from  the  shops,  is  it  not  t 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBSBTs.  Is  there  any  space  in  that  yard  between  the  present 
dock  and  the  ^op  buildings  where  you  could  put  in  this  new  dock, 
to  as  to  bring  the  dock  nearer  the  shop  buildings ! 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  There  is  not. 

Mr.  RoBSBTS.  In  other  words,  if  the  big  dock  is  authorized  it  has 
lo  be  located  still  farther  away ! 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  What  does  that  mean  in  the  long  run ! 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  It  means  that  there  will  have  to  be  a  general 
development  of  the  Schmoele  tract. 

Mr.  RoBBBTS.  In  other  words,  it  means  that  buildings  will  have  to 
be  built  up  near  those  docks  t 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Additional  buildings  will  probably  be  required, 
also  additional  paving  and  axtension  of  the  distributing  Systems  to 
obtain  best  results  in  usin^  the  proposed  dock. 

It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  present  yard  struc- 
tores  are  poorly  arranged  and  poorly  desimea  for  the  demands 
which  are  oeing  made  upon  them.  When  the  yard  was  first  built 
they  were  bmlmng  wooden  ships,  and  the  shops  were  designed  and 
arranged  particularly  for  the  handling  of  those  Ughter  draft  wooden 
TesseS.  Since  then  there  has  been  not  only  a  radical  change  in  the 
character  of  vessels  but  there  has  also  been  a  groat  development  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  shops  and  shop  equipment,  and  it  is 
essential  to  obtain  best  results  not  only  that  tno  buildings  should  be 
properly  designed  and  located  but  also  that  they  shall  nave  prpper 
equipment  for  the  work  now  handled. 

The  Norfolk  yard  is  not  an  economical  vard  for  operation,  because 
of  its  antiquated  character,  and  if  it  is  to  be  an  important  base  of  the 
Xavy,  it  will  certainly  warrant  not  only  an  expenditure  for  an  addi- 
tional dock,  but  also  a  ^ood  liberal  expenditure  for  additional  pubUc 
Fork  faciUties  required  m  connection  with  the  dock. 

The  Chairman.  Just  at  that  point;  I  understand  you  that  the 
Board  on  Shore  Stations  have  been  and  are  considering  that  whole 
question  with  a  view  to  the  proper  development  and  organization 
of  the  Schmoele  tract  and  these  additional  facilities  that  you  speak 
of,  and  they  have  not  yet  submitted  their  report  ? 

Admiral  Stanford,   i  es.  sir. 

Mr.  Tribble.  Admiral,  oefore  locating  this  dock,  considering  the 
width  of  this  river — ^we  examined  that  carefully  when  we  were  there — 
and  considering  the  facts  that  you  have  just  stated,  that  there  must 
be  new  buildii^,  would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  that  magnificent 
water  down  at  Hampton  Roads  before  y;ou  locate  that  dock,  and  pos- 
sibly move  it  to  a  better  place  with  a  view  to  building  a  better  navy 
Yard,  with  more  commodious  buildings,  more  water,  and  better 
JaciUties  in  every  way? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  think  that  would  be  the  wise  poUcy. 

Mr.  Tribble.  That  is  what  I  think  about  it.  We  are  building  for 
the  future  when  we  build  that  dock  there.     If  we  have  to  dig  out  the 


Bolid  earth  to  make  a  channel  fof  the  boats  to  go  through,  I  think  it 
is  a  very  unwise  thing  to  do — to  cut  canals  for  Doats. 

Adnural  Stanford.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  service  to  adhere 
to  that  which  we  have,  even  though  it  is  old,  antiquated,  and  prac- 
tically useless,  whereas  any  good  up-to-date  commercial  concern  to 
succeed  would  have  to  condemn  old  plant  and  design  and  build  to 
meet  present  conditions  and  needs,  u  the  Congress  would  authorize 
a  broad  and  liberal  policy  toward  the  development  of  two  or  three 
of  the  important  stations,  there  woxdd  unquestionably  be  enormous 
smns  saved  ultimately.  It  would  cost  considerable  to  begin  with, 
but  there  would  afterwards  be  a  saving  every  day  of  operation.  The 
work  that  is  being  done  at  the  New  York  yard  in  the  construction  of 
a  battleship  is  costing  much  more  than  it  would  if  buildings  and 
faciUties  were  arranged  to  suit  that  particular  work. 

The  Chairman.  Following  the  question  by  Mr.  Tribble,  is  there  a 
suitable  point  on  the  bay  there,  and  if  so,  where  ?  Have  you  ever 
given  any  attention  to  that  suggestion  of  his  ?  If  we  move  the  yard 
from  the  ^'izabeth  River  and  place  it  upon  the  bay,  where  would 
it  be  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  recommend  any  alter- 
nate location  at  this  time.  It  is  sucn  a  radical  departure  and  I  have 
not  given  the  subject  consideration  that  would  justify  a  specific 
replv. 

Mr.  Tribble.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  water  is  there  in  several 
places  where  it  could  be  located. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Admiral,  you  sav  if  we  could  do  this  with  respect 
to  two  or  three  stations,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  service  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Now,  what  would  you  contemplate  douig  with  all 
the  other  stations?  You  would  not  hold  them  in  then*  present 
states  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  My  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  broad 
and  liberal  development  of  two  or  three  bases  is  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  the  English  Navy,  which  has  developed  a  few  stations 
with  numerous  dry  docks  and  complete  facilities.  That  is  good  busi- 
ness, unquestionably,  and  if  we  should  do  likewise  we  would  save 
enormous  sums  in  daily  operations.  Existing  smaller  stations  in 
time  of  war  would  have  great  value  if  operated  as  auxiliary  stations 
and  as  points  from  which  vessels  could  obtain  stores  and  depart  more 
expeditiously  than  would  be  possible  if  a  large  fleet  should  depart 
from  one  or  two  bases. 

Mr.  Hensley.  For  instance,  Admiral,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  they 
have  a  tremendous  yard  equi])ped  for  nearlv  all  kinds  of  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Navy,  and  perhaps  one-third  of  that  yard  is  being 
utilized. 

Admiral  Stanford.  You  mean  one-third  tlie  area  of  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Hensley.  The  area  of  the  yard,  the  machinery  in  me  yard, 
and  all  that.  You  certainly  do  not  recommend  that  tnat  machmery 
and  all  that  stand  there  idle,  do  you  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  certaiiily  should  not. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mav  I  ask  the  Admiral  a  question  or  two  in  regard 
to  this  proposed  doclc?  As  I  understood  hun  the  other  day,  one  of 
the  great  items  of  expense  to  dry  dock  building  is  the  cofferdams. 
Am  I  correct  iji  that  understanding? 
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Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Ifr.  RoBEBTs.  Now,  if  you  run  them  straight  back  from  the  water 
front  into  dry  land,  of  course  you  have  only  one  cofferdam  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Yes,  sir;  &t  the  entrance. 

Ifr.  RoBEBTS.  But  if  you  follow  along  the  side  of  a  water  course  you 
have  to  have  a  cofferdam  just  as  far  as  you  have  water  along  the 
boundaries  of  your  dock  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  What  is  the  proposed  length  of  this  dock  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Certainly  not  less  than  1,000  feet. 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  wish  you  would  indicate,  if  you  will.  Admiral^ 
where  that  dock  would  go,  roughly,  on  this  map;  tnat  is,  any  possible 
location  of  it.  It  is  to  be  located  to  the  south  of  the  present  dock 
No.  2  ?    You  agree  with  that  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robebts.  It  can  not  be  located  north  of  that;  it  has  to  be 
somewhere  south  of  that  and  on  the  Schmoele  tract  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Then,  of  course,  you  have  to  have  the  river  as  a 
base? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robebts.  And  if  you  run  in  a  thousand  feet  in  any  direction 
there  I  want  to  see  where  it  would  bring  you. 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  It  mi^ht  be  possible  to  excavate  a  compara- 
tively large  water  area  withm  the  boundary  of  the  Schmoele  tract, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  water  area  which  is  within  the  New  York 
nayv  yard. 

Mr.  Robebts.  That  means  a  cofferdam  aU  the  way  around  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  No.  For  instance,  if  vou  aevelop  a  basin, 
the  dry  dock  could  be  located  radiating  from  the  center  of  the  basin. 

Mr.  Kobebts.  Then,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  dock,  you  have  to  go  and 
make  a  great  big  basin  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  That  sounds  more  serious  than  it  really  is, 
because  the  material  which  would  be  dredged  to  form  the  basin  is 
very  soft. 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  understand,  but  a  basin  that  is  going  to  allow 
you  to  maneuver  a  500  or  600  foot  ship  has  to  be  of  great  diameter 
and  have  a  great  depth  of  water,  ana  you  are  going  to  have  that 
soft  mud  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  that  necessitates  not 
only  dredring  that  basin  but  dredging  out  your  river  as  well. 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  There  has  been  a  plan  tentatively  prepared, 
known  as  the  Doyle  plan,  which  I  am  not  presenting  as  an  approvea 
scheme,  but  whicn  is  a  definitely  outlined  scheme  showing  a  possible 
lUTangement  of  structures.     I  might  say  it  is  one  that  has  been 

Srepared  practically  by  the  civil  engineer  at  that  station,  who  has 
evoted  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  attention  to  the  general  features 
of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Does  he  give  an  estimate  of  its  cost  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  I  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Robebts.  That  plan,  however,  contemplates  dredging  out  of 
a  sort  of  lagoon  in  the  Schmoele  tract  and  utiBzing  that  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  The  dredging  of  the  lagoon  is  not  an  abso- 
lutely essential  feature  of  the  construction  at  the  present  time. 
Here  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  Schmoele  tract  as  it  is  to-day. 
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The  dock  which  is  outlined  on  this  other  plan  id  kxMtfed  Btpptosd" 
niately  as  I  have  indicated  here. 

Mr.  RoBBBTB.  Does  not  that  necessitate,  Admiral,  buOdieadiilg  a 
cofferdam  all  around  it? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  The  cofferdam  construction  which  would  be 
required  to  execute  the  work  as  indicated  on  this  plan  would  unqueo* 
tionably  be  expensive. 

Mr.  KoBEBTS.  It  would  practically  be  a  cofferdam  all  around  that 
dock  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Yes,  sir;  it  wotild  be  a  coffefdldii  it4ii(5h  wotdd 
have  a  length  over  1,000  feet  and  which  would  run  at  both  ends 
to  the  solid  ground.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  plltti  posseesea 
the  great  advantage  that  it  would  provide  a  dock  wmoh  could  be 
entered  from  both  ends^  which,  combined  with  a  central  caisson, 
would  practically  result  m  providing  two  docks. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Where  do  you  get  solid  groimd  on  this  end.  Admiral) 
This  tentative  plan  shows  tnat  dredged  out. 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  is  a  marl  formation  underlyii^  thd  site 
<tf  the  Notfolk  yard  which  provides  a  splendid  supporting  blSe.  It  is 
found  at  varying  depths.  I  can  not  state  lust  wnat  the  depth  is  at 
the  particular  location  indicated  for  the  docK  until  additional  borings 
recently  authorized  by  the  department  are  completed. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  That  marl  you  can  not  take  out  with  a  suction 
dredge? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Marl  can  not  be  removed  to  advantage  hy- 
drauhcaUy.  The  marl  is  generally  below  a  depth  of  30  feet,  with  soft 
silt  above,  so  that  the  dredging  would  involve,  principally,  the  mov- 
ingof  easily  handled  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  below  a  depth  of  30  feet.  What 
T^ould  be  the  depth  of  the  dock  above  the  sill  f 

Admiral  StanI^Jid.  Above  the  slU  there  should  be  a  clear  depth 
of  at  least  35  feet,  and  preferably  40  feet,  for  the  NorfoUt  d<>ck. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  should  suppose.  You  would  want 
at  least  35  feet  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  excavation  for  the  construction  of  the 
dock  would  probably  reach  to  a  depth  of  55  feet  below  low^tide  level, 
which  would  probably  require  excavating  some  marl,  but  there 
should  be  comparatively  Uttle  of  that  excavation  required.  My  pre- 
vious statement  referred  more  particularly  to  the  general  dredging 
which  would  be  required  to  develop  a  lagoon  or  Water  area  in  the 
Schmoele  tract. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  water  have  you  in  the  Elizabeth  River  nowt 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  is  a  depth  of  35  feet  to  the  yard. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  what  water  have  you  on  the  siU  of  dock  No.  2t 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  will  insert  that  in  the  hearings  from  the  dry» 
dock  data  book:  Depth  on  the  siU  of  dry  dock  No.  2  at  M.  H.  W.  k 
25  feet  6 J  inches;  depth  on  the  sill  of  drj^  dock  No.  3  at  M.  H»  W.  is 
34  feet  i  inch. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  you  would  have  to  have  at  least  36  feet  of 
water  from  the  river  up  to  the  siU  of  the  proposed  new  dock  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  should  be  at  least  that  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  RoBBBfTB.  Admiral,  how  many  battleships  can  be  berthed  now 
in  the  Norfolk  yardt  How  many  slips  are  there  existing  along  the 
waterfront? 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  is  berthing  space  for  about  six.  The 
berthi^  space  is  limited  at  the  Norfolk  yard. 

Mr.  KoBEBTS.  And  if  you  are  going  to  put  in  an  additional  big  dock, 
that  necessarily  carries  with  it  a  considerable  increase  of  berthing 
space  in  order  to  utilize  the  docks  you  have  t 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  should  be  an  increase  of  berthing  space 
whether  the  dock  is  constructed  or  not. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand;  but  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
then,  in  order  to  utilize  the  dock  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  should  say  it  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Roberts.  So  the  final  cost  of  this  new  dock  is  a  small  item  in 
comparison  ? 

Mr.  Talbott.  That  would  hold,  no  matter  where  they  could  be 
docked? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Not  necessarily;  at  Philadelphia  you  have  a  great 
deal  of  berthing  space. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  state  to  the  committee  that  Mr.  Holland, 
a  Member  of  the  House,  who  represents  the  Norfolk  district  has 
handed  me  a  number  of  questions  which  he  wanted  to  submit  to  the 
admiral  to  answer  relative  to  this  dock.  He  asked  me  about  appeaiv 
ing  before  the  committee  and  asking  the  questions,  and  I  tola  him 
that  we  had  never  indulged  any  one  that  way;  that  the  committee 
always  asked  the  questions,  but  that  I  would  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  and  submit  to  the  admiral  his  questions  and  let 
him  put  them  in  the  hearing.  He  can  answer  the  questions  there. 
I  told  him  we  would  allow  any  Member  to  come  before  the  committee 
and  make  his  statement,  and  if  he  thought  proper  to  come  here  after- 
wards he  would  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Don't  you  think,  however,  there  would  be  more 
information  gotten  from  the  answers  to  the  questions  propounded 
by  Mr.  Holland  if  the  admiral  could  take  them  now  and  answer  them, 
80  that  if  they  lead  to  other  matters  those  could  be  gone  into  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  looked  over  them,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
bring  out  anything  very  materially  different  from  what  has  been 
brought  out,  out  Mr.  Holland  represents  that  district  and  desired  to 
submit  these  questions. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  it  is  proper  enough  to  have  the  questions 
submitted  and  let  the  admiral  answer  them,  but  I  should  Uke  the 
opportunity  of  interrogating  the  admiral  myself  if  I  thought  it 
advisable. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Certainly  you  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  did  not  want  the  questions  and  answers  to  go  in 
the  record  without  the  conmiittee  having  any  opportunity  to  ask 
such  further  questions  as  it  might  think  proper. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  move  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ask  the 
admiral  the  questions  right  now. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Just  read  them  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  question  is :  Has  the  exact  location  for  the 
proposed  dry  dock  at  Norfolk  been  determined  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  it  probably  be  located  near  the  present  shop 
building  ?    If  not,  about  how  far  distant  from  them  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  can  not  be  located  conveniently  with  refer- 
ence to  shop  buildings;  it  will  probably  be  at  a  distance  of  from  a 
quarter  to  a  half  mile  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  additional  shop  buildings  will  be  required  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  would  probably  be  found  desirable  to  con- 
struct buildings  for  machine  work,  for  foundry  work,  for  boiler  woA, 
and  for  ship  fitters. 

The  Chairman.  What  extension  of  the  present  public- works  utilities 
will  be  required  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  pavement, 
quay  wharves,  sewer  system,  and  distributing  systems  for  trie  various 
kinds  of  power  generators  in  the  central  power  plant. 

Mr.  Roberts.  light  and  heat  as  well  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Light  and  heat  are  included  in  the  above. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  the  buildings  and  some 
of  the  machinery  now  in  use  at  this  yard  are  not  suitable  for  present 
industrial  purposes  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  present  station,  as  previously  stated,  was 
constructed  primarily  for  the  repair  of  wooden  vessels.  The  buildings 
are  antiquated  and  not  of  sucii  character  as  to  be  most  useful  or 
economical. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  necessity  for  additional  building  form  a 
strong  objection  to  the  construction  of  the  proposed  dock  at  Norfolk! 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir.  In  my  opinion  important  additional 
shop  buildings  are  very  desirable,  not  only  to  provide  necessary 
facilities,  but  because  of  the  large  ultimate  savings  which  improved 
facilities  would  render  possible. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  the  next  question,  so  I  shall  leave 
that  out.  Is  there  ample  area  at  the  Norfolk  yard  for  the  proposed 
dock  and  the  additional  stnictures  reouired  in  connection  therewith! 

Admiral  Stanford.  Ye^,  sir.  The  Schmoele  tract,  acauired  several 
years  ago,  is  practically  undeveloped  and  has  an  area  wnich  is  ample 
for  the  suqjgestcd  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  be  done  ^nth  the  material  which  will  be 
excavated  for  the  constniction  of  the  dock? 

Admiral  Stanford.  A  considerable  part  can  be  advantageously 
used  for  reclaiming  lowlands  and  for  back  fiUing  sea  wall. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  it  practicable  to  increase  the 
available  water  front  at  the  Norfolk  yard  to  permit  of  the  berthing 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  warrant  the  development  proposed  t 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  the  Schmoele  tract  now  mcludes  a 
considerable  water  area.  This  water  area  could  be  deepened  and 
surrounded  by  a  sea  wall  and  provided  with  piers  and  docks,  some- 
what in  the  same  way  as  the  water  area  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  has  been  developed,  and  very  materially  increase  berthing 
space  and  the  value  of  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  the  climatic  conditions  and 
the  convenient  location  of  the  Norfolk  yard  with  reference  to  labor 
and  suppUes  render  it  particularly  desirable  for  development  as  a 
naval  base,  and  also  with  reference  to  its  proximity  to  tne  sea? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  station  is,  witnout  question,  admirably 
located  with  respect  to  (climatic  conditions,  labor,  and  material  sup- 
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plies.  There  are  large  shipbuilding  interests  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  navy  yard  which  employ  many  of  the  trades  required 
in  navy  yard  operations,  which  tends  to  increase  the  available  labor 
supply  requirea  for  emergency  demands  at  the  navy  yard. 

Tne  Chairman.  And  its  proximity  to  the  sea;  he  asks  about  that, 
too. 

Admir^  Stanford.  The  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  is  very  conveniently 
located  with  reference  to  Hampton  Roads  and  the  Atlantic  seaboardf. 

The  Chairman.  The  joint  Army  and  Navy  board  advised  Secretary 
Meyer  that  this  station  ought  to  be  made  one  of  the  country's  greatest 
naval  bases.     Do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  ? 

Admiral  Stanpord.  Yes,  sir;  the  natural  advantages  of  the  sta- 
tion are  such  as,  in  my  opinion,  fully  warrant  such  development. 
The  35-foot  channel  now  leading  to  the  station,  which  can  be  further 
deepened  to  40  feet  without  prohibitive  cost,  is  an  extremely  valuable 
feature  for  the  navy  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  made  a  great  naval  base  without  addi- 
tional docking  f acihties  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir.  The  present  docking  faciUties  are 
overtaxed. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  fact  that  a  large  dry  dock  is  already 
located  at  Norfolk  make  it  unnecessary  to  construct  another  at  that 
station  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir;  for  the  reason  that  the  present  docks 
are  insufficient  for  the  docking  of  vessels  that  are  now  assigned  to 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  It  might  also  be  noted  that,  as  a  business 
proposition  it  would  be  advisable  to  construct  the  additional  dock, 
as  all  necessary  accessory  features,  such  as  deep  channel  approach, 
personnel,  stores,  shops,  and  pubhc  works  which  are  reqiiu'cd  to 
serve  the  existing  large  dock  can  without  material  increase  also  serve 
two  or  more  additional  docks. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  sini::le  dock  being  required  for  a  long 
period  to  make  comparatively  minor  repairs  to  the  bottom  of  an 
injured  vessel,  but  wnich  would  require  many  other  of  the  station 
facilities.  With  additional  docks  the  general  lacilities  of  the  station 
could  be  utilized  more  fully  to  their  capacity,  with  resulting  economy 
in  navy-yard  operations. 

The  Chairman.  If  extensive  repairs  should  have  to  be  made  on  any 
ship  and  the  large  dry  dock  should  have  to  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
could  the  necessary  aockings  then  be  made  at  that  station  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir;  not  the  docking  of  capital  ships,  which 
are  too  large  to  enter  Dry  Dock  No.  2. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  ordinary  common  labor  can  be 
largelv  used  in  the  construction  of  a  dry  dock,  and  is  it  not  true  that 
such  labor  can  be  secured  at  Norfolk  as  cheaply  as  elsewhere  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  is  a  i^reat  deal  oi  common  labor  required 
in  dry-dock  construction,  and  the  labor  market  at  Norfolk  is  very 
favorable  for  such  a  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  experience  with  foundations  of 
dry  docks  and  other  structures  at  the  yard  lead  to  the  conviction  that 
subsoil  conditions  there  greatly  favor  the  economical  construction  (»f 
the  proposed  dock  on  the  Schmoele  tract  ? 
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there  need  be  no  serious  apprehension  of  foundation  difficulties  in- 
volyed  in  the  construction  oi  the  large  dock  proposed. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  give  your  reasons,  ii  tuiy  there  are,  why  the 
proposed  dock  can  not  be  constructed  at  as  little  cost  at  this  station 
as  dsewhere?  And  in  giving  your  reasons  take  into  consideration 
climatic  conditions  and  the  cheap  labor  it  is  possible  to  secure  at 
this  place. 

Aomiral  Stakfosd.  Chmatic  conditions  and  cheap  labor  are 
favorable  to  economical  construction.  Physical  difficulties  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  location  which  is  determined  upon;  if  a  loca- 
tion should  be  selected  as  indicated  in  the  Doyle  plan  an  enormous 
cofferdam  would  be  required  for  the  construction  of  one  side  of  the 
dock,  and  the  cost  of  the  work  would  probably  be  increased  by  several 
hundred  thousand  doUars  as  compared  with  what  its  cost  would  be 
if  it  were  located  in  a  sohd  formation. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  cost  of  the  dry  dock  constitute  a  strong 
objection  to  its  construction  at  this  station?    If  not,  why  not? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  estimate  of  $3,000,000  is  considered  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  probable  contingencies.  The  conditions  at  Norfolk 
are  considered  favorable  for  economical  dry-dock  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Give  briefly  your  reasons  for  sug^estin^  or  con- 
curring in  the  recommendation  that  the  proposed  dock  snould  be 
built  at  Norfolk  at  this  time. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  department  recommends  the  construction 
of  the  dock  at  Norfolk  at  this  time;  it  is  therefore  the  department's 
pohcy  to  utilize  the  Norfolk  yai*d  to  such  an  extent  as  will  necessitate 
the  additional  dry  dock.  The  poUcy  of  the  department  is  undoubtedly 
based  upon  the  broad  consideration  of  the  relative  needs  of  the  du- 
ferent  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  the  construction  of  the  dry  dock 
at  this  station  a  mihtary  necessity  ?     If  not,  why  not  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  depart- 
ment's policy. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  more  necessary 
dockings  at  Norfolk  than  at  any  other  station,  and  will  not  the  number 
of  such  dockings  increase  after  the  canal  is  in  use  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Dockings  at  the  different  stations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1913  were  as  follows:  Portsmouth  16,  Boston  54,  New 
York  97,  Philadelphia  44,  Norfolk  115,  Charleston  46,  New  Orleans 
14,  Mare  Island  94,  Puget  Sound  45,  Olongapo  23.  The  future  use 
of  the  Norfolk  yards  depends  upon  the  department's  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  question,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Hol- 
land asked  mo  to  propound. 

Mr.  Lee.  Admiral,  how  long  does  it  take  a  battleship  to  go  from 
Philadelphia  to  Norfolk  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  will  insert  that  in  the  hearings. 

About  24  hours  at  a  speed  of  12  knots  depending  upon  the  vessel 
and  with  favorable  tides. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Say  at  12  knots,  cruising  speed. 

Admiral  Stanford.  About  24  hours. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  hero  a  map  of  the  Norfolk  yard  showing  the  pro- 

Sosed  location  of  the  new  drv  dock.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  S  this  diy 
ock  is  built  at  this  location  here  shown  on  this  map,  the  department 
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Ittve  you  Io<^  at  the  map. 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  am  familiar  with  the  chart. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  would  like  to  have  some  identification  of  the  map 
so  we  wiU  know  where  it  comes  from. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  location  for  the  dock  indicated  on  that 
map,  which  is  a  blue-print  plan  of  the  yard,  is  approximately  the 
same  as  shown  on  a  small  chart  prepared  by  the  Doyle  l>oardy 
NoTember,  1913. 

The  Chairman.  Just  permit  me  at  this  point  to  ask  one  question. 
I  would  like  to  know  from  you.  Admiral,  from  a  military  standpoint 
and  the  probable  needs  of  tne  Naw  in  the  future,  as  Congress  may  be 
able  to  do  so,  would  it  be  advisable  to  have  a  dock  boUi  at  Norfolk 
and  at  Philadelphia  f 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  Congress  in  the  future,  as  the  financial 
conditions  may  warrant,  should  determine  to  construct  a  dock  at 
each  of  these  stations,  you  think  that  the  military  necessities  and 
the  conditions  of  the  two  yards  would  justify  such  a  dock  1 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Talbott.  If  we  are  to  have  two  docks  like  that,  ought  not 
one  of  them  to  be  down  nearer  the  canal? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  dock  under  construction  at  the  canal. 

Mr.  Talbotf.  Not  one  like  this. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  larger  than  this. 

AdnmtJ  Stanford.  It  is  at  Balboa,  at  the  Pacific  entrance. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  building  one  right  there. 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  now  unaer  construction. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  all  dug  out  nearly  when  we  were  there. 

Mr.  Lee.  AdmiraL  is  there  any  other  location  you  can  point  to  at 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  where  a  battleship  of  the  size  ot  the  Texas 
could  get  in  and  out  of  the  dry  dock  without  any  interference  of  any 
kind? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Ttere  could  be  several  locations,  depending 
upon  the  way  the  Schmoele  tract  is  developed. 

Mr.  Lee.  Li  other  words,  you  would  have  to  dredge  out  what  we 
call  at  Philadelphia  a  basin  to  get  the  battleships  in  and  out  of  the 
proposed  dock? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Dredge  a  waterway  in  the  Schmoele  tract  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  the  New  York  yard  is  one  possible  method  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  reserve  bfisin  at  Philadelphia  a  dredged- 
out  basin  ? 

*  Admiral  Stanford.  It  has  been  devdioped  from  a  small  creek  or 
alou^. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  has  been  built  across  at  the  east  end 

Admiral  Stanford.  At  the  causeway. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  dredged  out  and  a  sea  wall  built 
aroimd  it  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sk. 

Ifr.  Talbott.  It  is  an  artificial  basin,  then. 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  an  artificial  basin  which  has  beendeveJ- 
oped  from  a  narrow  shaBow  channel. 
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Mr.  Lee.  Can  you  tell  us,  Admiral,  what  it  would  cost  to  build  a 
dry  dock  in  the  Schmoele  tract  and  a  navy  yard  around  it  afterwards  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  It  is  estimated  that  $3,000,000  will  be  required 
for  the  dock.  An  estimate  can  not  be  given  for  other  constructions 
imtil  after  a  definite  plan  for  development  is  approved. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  would  give  you  a  dry  dock  1,000  feet  long,  and 
practically  a  new  navy  vard  around  it  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  A  dry  dock  1,000  feet  long  and  other  improve- 
ments, depending  upon  the  accepted  general  plan  of  development 
and  authorizations. 

Mr.  Lee.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  department  to  build  at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard  a 
dry  dock  which  would  practically  give  you  two  dry  docks  as  large  as 
that  which  you  would  build  at  Norfolk  for  $3|000,000  or  less.  I 
mean  in  the  matter  of  economy  at  this  particular  time,  owmg  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  dry  dock  at  Norfolk  that  is  capable  of  docking 
the  largest  vessel  now  afloat  or  building. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Good  use  could  undoubtedly  be  made  of  an 
additional  modern  dry  dock  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  the  con- 
struction of  the  dock  would  also  provide  a  direct  connection  between 
the  reserve  basin  and  the  Delaware  River.  But  the  location  author- 
ized for  new  docks  should  depend  entirely  upon  the  department's 
policy  and  requests,  and  in  accordance  with  the  department's  recom- 
mendation the  first  dock  should  be  located  at  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  view  of  the  position  that  you  now  hold,  has  the  de- 
partment or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  asked  you  your  views  in  regard 
to  where  this  dry  dock  snould  be  located  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  indirectly. 

Mr.  Lee.  When  you  speak  of  the  department's  policy,  whom  do 
you  mean  ?    The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  general  board  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  mean  the  Secretary  of  tnc  Navy. 

Mr.  Lee.  Has  the  Geneial  Board  made  any  recommendations  for  a 
dr)'  dock  at  Norfolk  that  you  know  of  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Tlie  recommendation  of  the  General  Board  is 
for  a  dry  dock,  first,  at  Guantanamo;  second,  at  Norfolk;  third,  at 
New  York;  and  fourth,  at  Philadelphia.  The  recommendation  for  the 
Norfolk  dock  has  been  repeatedly  ur^ed  for  the  past  four  years. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  that  this  year's  recommendation? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Padgett  asked  you  soveial  questions  that  were  given 
to  him  by  Mr.  Holland,  of  Virginia,  in  regard  to  the  labor  market. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Philadelphia  is  the  best  labor  market  of  the  two? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Philadelphia  undoubtedly  is  a  larger  labor 
center  than  Norfolk,  particularly  as  regards  the  mechanical  trades.* 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  climatic  features  are  practically 
the  same  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Tliey  are  not  very  different.  Of  course  Phila- 
delphia  is  about  200  miles  north  of  Norfolk,  which  meand'  that  the 
climate  should  be  a  little  more  rigorous  than  at  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  the  distance  is  only  200  miles,  don't  jou  think  it 
would  be  a  great  military  need  and  economy  at  this  time  to  locate 
this  great  dry  dock  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  answering  a 
twofold  purpose,  giving  you  an  outlet  from  the  back  basin  to  the 
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Delaware  River  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  probably  20  battle- 
ships that  mi^ht  be  put  in  reserve  basin  from  being  bottled  up  in 
ease  of  an  accident  in  the  present  narrow  entrance  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  balance  economic 
considerations  against  military  needs  as  determined  by  departmental 
policy.  The  question  at  issue  is  one  of  military  need,  which  must 
necessarily  be  expressed  by  the  department.  The  department  has 
pven  favor  to  the  construction  of  a  dock  at  Norfolk  in  preference  to 
one  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  designated  it? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  On  May  20,  1912,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Meyer 
requested  you  to  give  to  him  in  writing  just  what  your  opinion  was 
in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  dry  dock  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naw  Yard. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Under  date  of  May  20,  1912,  I  submitted  a 
statement  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  expressing  my  views  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  station  and  the  desu*abi)ity  of  constructing  an 
additional  dock  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lee.  Will  you  kindly  insert  that  in  your  hearings,  the  state- 
ment that  3"ou  gave  to  Secretary  Meyer? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  letter? 

Mr.  Lee.  The  letter;  ves,  sir. 

Admiral  Stanford,  liiat  was  printed  in  last  year's  hearings,  and 
it  might  be  transferred. 

The  Chairman.  Just  copy  it  in  from  last  year's  report  to  this  one. 

Mr.  Lee.  Also  a  letter  from  former  Secretary  Meyer  indorsing  the 
Naval  Committee's  action  last  year. 

HousB  OF  Rkprbsbntahybs  of  thb  Unitbd  States, 

COMMITTEB  OK  NaVAL  AfFAIHS, 

Washington,  D,  C,  February  21, 191S. 
Mt  Dbar  Cokorbssman: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant  you  are  correct  in  your  statement  that 
^advocated  a  1,000-foot  drv  dock  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  I  would 
^ve  Uie  location  of  this  aock  to  the  Naval  Conunittee. 

.  Therefore,  if  in  the  naval  appropriation  bill  just  reported  to  the  House  to-day  there 
j|>a  provision  made  by  the  committee  for  the  location  of  a  dry  dock  at  the  Philaaelphia 
^^\7  Yard  1,700  feet  long,  connecting  the  back  basin  with  the  Delaware  River,  I 
"^e  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  the  conunittee's  action  will  receive  my  support. 
Faithfully  yours, 

G.  VON  L.  Mbtbr. 
Bon.  R.  E.  Lee, 

Home  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Mr.  Lee.  Was  it  not  in  view  of  this  statement  made  by  yourself  and 
^^^  statement  made  by  Capt.  Grant,  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard, 
^J^at  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  when  he  appeared  before  the  Naval 
^-V^mmittee,  suggested  that  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  should  be 
^*^c  proper  parties  to  designate  where  the  dry  dock  was  to  be  located 
^»^  tne  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  can  not  say,  of  course,  just  what  weight  my 
statements  had  with  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lee.  Secretary  Daniels  has  not  asked  ^ou  for  any  opinion  as 
V>  where  the  dry  dock  should  be  located  at  this  time  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir;  not  directlv. 

Mr.  Lee.  Did  you  read  the  hearings  o?  the  Secretary  before  the 
lUval  committee  m  1912? 
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Admiral  Stahfobd.  I  was  familiar  with  them  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Leb.  Secretary  Meyer  stated  when  he  was  before  the  committee 
that  he  thought  that  it  was  up  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affaire  to 
select  the  site  of  the  new  dry  dock. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  recollect. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  ask  the  Admiral  one  further  quea- 
tion:  If  the  dry  dock  were  located  in  Philadelphia,  as  contemplated 
and  as  indicated  by  you  yesterday,  would  it  be  necessary,  for  a  proper 
and  economical  use  of  that  dock,  to  build  other  structures  and  Duud- 
ings,  shops,  etc.,  adjacent  to  it  and  in  connection  with  itt 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  should  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  located  at  a  place  where  it  would  be 
convenient  and  economical  for  use  with  reierence  to  existing  shop 
conditions  ? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Have  you  in  mind  Philadelphia  now  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  I  asked  about  Pniladelphia. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  relation  between  shops  and  dry  dock 
would  not  be  ideal,  but  the  distance  is  not  such  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

The  CHAikMAN.  It  would  not  necessitate  other  building 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  distance  probably  would  not  warrant  the 
construction  of  additional  buildings. 

Mr.  Lee.  Wliat  is  the  distance.  Admiral  1 

Admiral  Stanford.  About  1,400  feet  from  the  machine  shop. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Is  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  work  that 
seems  to  be  going  on  at  Norfolk  in  comparison  with  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  due  to  the  inferior  equipment  of  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard?  ^    ^  / 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  limited 
berthing  space. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  admiral  with  regard  to  this 
plan  of  the  Doyle  Board  in  1913.  As  I  look  at  the  plan  it  seems  very 
clear  in  my  mind  that  the  proposed  new  dry  dock  in  Norfolk  is  simply 
the  initial  step  in  a  very  large  proposition.  As  I  count  them,  there 
will  be  17  new  buildings  erected  with  reference  to  this  new  dry  dock. 
Here  is  apparently  an  overhead  traveling-crane  arraoigement  cm  a  pier 
between  two  sUps,  and  I  should  judge  uiere  would  M  some  sea  wall 
constructed  as  a  part  of  that  plan,  and  a  new  coal  pocket.  I  woidd 
like  to  ask  if  there  has  been  any  sort  of  estimate  made  to  the  depart- 
ment as  to  the  cost  of  the  dry  dock  proposed  by  the  Doyle  Board, 
located  as  here  shown  on  this  plan,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  improve- 
ments apparently  necessitated  Tby  this  dock  shown  on  this  plan  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  has  been  no  official  report  of  the  Doyle 
Board  received  at  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Where  does  this  come  from,  if  it  is  not  official  % 

Adfniral  Stanfcmeu).  The  prints  were  sent  to  me  informaMy  by  tiiie 
public  works  officer  to  indicate  his  views  and  that  of  other  officers  at 
the  station  of  a  possible  development  of  the  Schmoele  tract. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  what  is  this  Doyle  Board,  Admiral} 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  do  not  know  who  the  members  were. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  was  it  created  for  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  was  probably  a  self-created  board:  it  was 
not  official,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  They  submitted  tsis  plan 
as  a  result  of  local  study  ana  experience. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  The  Doyle  mentioned  here  was  the  commandant  of 
the  yard  ? 

Adnural  Stanford.  Recently  detached;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  nas  been  no  official  board 
appointed  to  consider  the  location  of  the  proposed  new  dry  dock  at 
Norfolk  or  the  desirability  and  the  necessity  of  additional  facihties 
m  connection  with  it? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Except  the  board  of  inspection  for  shore  sta- 
tions, which,  as  I  stated  preyiously,  is  giving  the  matter  consideration. 

Mr.  RoBEBTB.  And  have  they  made  any  report  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Are  they  considering  not  only  the  location  of  the 
docks,  but  the  question  of  increased  facihties  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
slips,  etc.  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  And  they  have  not  come  to  a  conclusion  yet  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Tney  have  not  rendered  a  report  giving  a 
recommendation.  * 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  should  like  to  aik  two  or  three  (juestions.  What 
is  the  necessity  for  an  additional  dry  dock  at  this  time  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  There  are  but  two  docks  on  this  coast  and 
one  on  the  west  coast  having  dimensions  sufficient  to  receive  eight 
vessels  which  are  either  h\nR  or  building.  Future  battleships  will 
probably  have  capital  dimensions  and  add  correspondingly  to  the 
eight  which  can  not  now  get  into  the  present  docks.  In  tne  case  of 
trouble  it  is  easil^r  conceivable  that  these  docks  might  be  tied  up  for 
an  indefinite  period  because  of  repairs  required  oy  three  vessels, 
leavingthe  other  large  vessels  without  any  base  for  repairs. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Is  not  the  New  York  Dry  Dock  large  enough  to 
berth  any  of  the  present  battleships? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  That  is  one  of  the  two  large  docks  on  this 
coast.     Norfolk  is  the  second. 

Mr.  Hensley.  And  another  one  will  be  completed  at  Panama. 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  No;  the  third  one  is  at  Puget  Sound;  that  is 
completed. 

Mr.  Hensley.  And  there  is  one  now  under  construction  at 
Panama  t 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the  canai 
under  construction. 

Mr.  Hensley.  So  there  are  three  largo  dry  docks  on  the  Atlantic  1 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Two. 

The  Chaibman.  Two  on  the  Atlantic,  one  on  the  Pacific,  and  one 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  pressing  need 
for  two  additional  dry  docks,  Admiral,  at  this  time  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Yes,  sir-  considering  that  it  will  take  four  and 
possibly  five  or  six  years  for  tneir  construction.  In  that  time  there 
will  probably  be  a  considerable  addition  to  the  fleet,  and  if  those 
vessels  are  to  be  assured  the  care  that  they  wiU  require  in  time  of 
warfare 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  anticipate  that  1 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  All  the  time  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  All  the  time.  If  these  vessels  are  to  be  as- 
sured that  care  we  must  have  additional  doc^.    I  can  not  help  feel- 
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ing  that  there  is  no  more  urgent  need  for  the  Navy  to-day  than 
increased  docking  f  aciUties.    We  are  lamentably  weak  m  that  respect. 

Mr.  Hensley,  when  it  comes  to  shop  work  you  could  in  time  of 
emet^ency  depend  upon  commercial  plants,  but  there  are  no  com- 
mercial plants  having  these  enormous  dry  docks. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion  right  there,  AdmiraL 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it,  but  the  port  directors  at 
Boston  are  proceeding  now  with  a  big  dry  dock,  as  mg  as  any  of  the 
country,  which  will  be  available  when  completed  for  any  class  of  ships. 

Adimral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  New  York,  I  understand,  is  also  moving  in  the 
same  direction. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  is  also  one  under  con- 
struction at  Quebec. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  they  are  pressing  one  at  San  Francisco. 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  is  one  proposed  by  the  Union  Works 
at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  case  of  hostilities  which  may  possibly  occur  on 
the  Pacific,  would  one  or  more  dry  docks  on  the  Atkuitic  of  the 
dimensions  named  be  used  as  emergency  docks  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  They  would  be  far  less  valuable  for  that 
purpose  than  docks  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then,  the  docks  contemplated  on  the  Atlantic 
would  onlv  be  of  use  in  case  of  hostilities  on  the  Atlantic  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  And  for  the  regular  care  of  vessels  assigned 
to  the  Atlantic  Squadron  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  Are  they  needed  to-day.  Admiral?  You  said  awhile 
ago  that  we  could  use  two  dry  docks  to  advantage,  one  at  Norfolk 
and  the  other  at  Philadelphia  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farr.  And  a  dry  dock  at  Philadelphia  and  the  extension 
contemplated  at  Norfolk  would  be  useful  to-day  ? 

Adimral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly.  Additional  docks  are 
urgently  needed.  The  two  docks  at  Norfolk  and  New  York  have  a 
capacity  probably  sufficient  for  the  care  of  the  eight  large  vessels  in 
time  of  peace,  but  general  docking  facilities  are  very  inadequate. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  would  not  happen  at  Philadelphia  if  you  Duilt  the 
proposed  1,700-foot  dock.  If  the  Arkan^ms  had  gone  to  Philadelphia 
a  year  ago  to  dock  and  you  had  the  new  dock  this  committee  votedfor 
you  could  put  two  vessels  in  it  at  one  time.  As  a  matter  of  miUtary 
need  and  economy,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  build  a  1,700- 
foot  dry  dock  at  Philadelphia  for  $3,000,000  instead  of  putting  in  a 
lot  of  money  at  Norfolk,  wliere  it  would  practically  cost  $6,000,000 
before  you  got  through  ^dth  the  dry  dock? 

Admiral  Stanford.  MiUtary  need  should  be  the  governing  factor 
rather  than  economy. 

NAVY   yard,    CHARLESTON,    S.    C. 

The  Chairman.  This  word  "toward''  should  be  '*to  complete." 
We  authorized  $300,000  last  year  for  torpedo-boat  berths. 

The  next  item  is ''Dredging,  to  continue,  510,000."  What  dredging 
is  that.  Admiral?     Is  tliat  in  front  of  the  dock,  or  is  it  additional? 

Admiral  Stanford.  In  front  of  the  dock  primarily. 
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The  Chairiian.  That  fills  up  every  year.  Is  there  any  improve- 
ment in  that  condition  1  .  .- 
Admiral  Stanford.  No,  except  that  we  now  have  a  dredge,  whioh 
pemiit>s  of  correcting  the  trouble  when  it  arises.  The  dredge  hag 
been  completed  and  operates,  using  electric  current  from  the  yard 
power  plant.  The  dredge  can  be  used  as  frequently  and  as  long  as 
m&y  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  silting  tendency. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  going  to  cost  a  year  to  keep  the  mouth 
of  that  dock  open  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  depends  very  largely  upon  the  depth 
maintained. 

The  Chairman.  To  keep  it  down  to  its  capacity. 

Admiral  Stanford.  To  maintain  a  depth  of  25  to  30  feet  would 
cost  probably  $50,000  to  $75,000  a  year,  whereas  to  maintain  a  depth 
rf  14  to  16  feet,  necessary  for  torpedo  craft,  which  are  principally 
stationed  at  the  Charleston  yard,  would  probably  not  require  over 
a  Quarter  or  a  sixth  of  that  amoimt. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  going  to  cost  $12,000  or  $15,000  a  year  to 
keep  the  silt  away  from  the  mouth  of  that  dock,  even  down  to  the 
depth  required  by  torpedo  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes;  and  to  maintain  necessary  depths  along- 
side of  the  piers. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you.  Admiral,  is  it  feasible  to  build  a 
wall  out  from  there  into  the  current  and  divert  that  silt  around  the 
mouth  of  that  dock?  If  we  are  to  pay  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  a 
year  to  keep  the  mouth  of  that  dock  open,  is  there  not  some  way 
that  you  can  put  some  permanent  wall  tnere? 

Acuniral  Stanford.  I  have  outlined  three  or  four  different  meth- 
ods by  which  the  silting  tendency  could  be  corrected.  The  cheapest 
would  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $1,000,000. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Then  what  is  that  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  would  be  to  lengthen  the  dock  or  to  build 
some  kind  of  cofferdam  construction  in  front  of  it.  The  water  of 
the  Cooper  River  carries  sediment  which  quickly  deposits  when  the 
water  is  brought  to  a  condition  of  quiosconco;  twice  a  day  the 
incoming  tide  charged  with  silt  raises  the  level  of  the  water  on  the 
area  in  front  of  the  dry  dock  from  5  to  6  feet,  and  the  current  veloc- 
ity being  checked  on  this  area  causes  the  deposit  of  the  sediment 
which  had  been  carried  in  suspension. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there  at  the  mouth  of  the  dock  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  mouth  of  the  dock.  You 
have  a  normal  quiescent  condition.  The  quiescent  condition  in  the 
tittle  bigjht  at  the  dock  entrance  favors  tlie  deposit  of  the  sediment 
carried  m  in  suspension  by  the  flood  waters. 

The  Chairman.  That  silt  would  fall  into  and  fill  up  the  dock  itself 
if  you  did  not  keep  the  gate  closed,  would  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  does  that  deposit  extend  out  into  the 
current  of  the  stream  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  point  of  greatest  deposit  is  about  200  feet 
from  the  caisson,  or  about  500  feet  mward  from  natural  deep  water. 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  extends  a  distance  of  200  feet  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  is  the  point  that  shoals  to  the  greatest 
degree.  The  bight  in  front  of  the  dry  dock  is  about  700  feet  long 
and  the  shoaling  increases  from  the  contour  of  natural  deep  water 
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in  the  Cooper  River  to  a  point  500  feet  inward,  or  to  within  about 
200  feet  of  the  caisson. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  did  not  do  any  dredging  at  all  at  the 
place  where  this  dredging  occurs,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Would 
it  form  a  bar  that  woulaappear  above  the  surface? 

Admiral  Stanford.  In  a  period  of  about  18  months  the  wator 
has  shoaled  from  a  depth  of  approximately  30  feet  to  a  depth  of 
about  7  feet,  when  dredging  operations  were  conducted. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  iiyou  did  not  dredge  at  all. 

Admiral  Stanford.  If  we  did  not  dredge  at  all  the  shoal  spot 
would  probably  rise  still  higher  and  approacn  low-tide  level. 

Mr.  KOBERTS.  Is  it  not  ^asible  to  naul  out  these  torpedo  boats  oa 
marine  railways  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Would  it  not  be  economical  to  stop  that  dredging 
and  all  that  work  to  keep  that  dry  dock  open,  and  put  in  some  marine 
railways  to  haul  tliose  torpedo  boats  out  on?  Marine  railways  aro 
not  an  expensive  construction. 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  arc  frequently  several  torpedo  boats  in 
the  dock  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  could  have  a  battery  of  those  railways.  The 
same  power  would  haul  them  all  out. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes;  but  it  would  cost  considerable.  The 
cradles  are  expensive  and  would  have  to  be  designed  in  such  a  way 
that  vessels  would  be  raised  from  the  water  on  a  level  keel. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  Would  not  that  require  dredging  just  the  samet 

Admiral  Stanford.  Very  little  dredging  is  required  for  torpedo 
craft,  as  they  only  draw  11  to  12  feet  of  water. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  You  say- that  to  keep  it  down  11  or  12  feet  would 
cost  about  $10,000  or  $15,000. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  principally  for  dredging  in  the 
entrance  to  the  dry  dock. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  But  if  you  put  them  up  on  these  cradles  they 
would  be  lifted  up  to  such  a  heignt  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
working  on  them? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  not  nearly  as  convenient  to  work  upon  a 
vessel  in  a  cradle  as  in  a  dock. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  should  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Grant,  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  of  May  27,  1912. 

The  Chairman.  Just  hand  it  to  the  stenographer. 

Copy  of  First  Indorsement  of  ("aft.  A.  W.  Grant,  United  States  Navy,  on  Lst> 
TER  OF  n.  K.  Stanford,  United  States  Navy,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks,  Dated  May  20,  1912. 

[First  indorsement.] 

May  27,  1912. 
No.  1105. 

From:  Commandant,  navy  yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
To:  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Subject:  Additional  dry  dock,  navy  yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  With  relation  to  the  above-mentioned  subject  the  following  additional  facts  aro 
submitted: 

2.  To  show  the  yard's  capacity  in  number  of  vessels  that  may  be  cared  for  it  may  be 
stated  that  at  present  there  are  berths  on  the  Delaware  water  front  of  the  navy  yard 
for  six  battleships,  and  upon  the  completion  of  Pier  No.  5  there  will  be  two  additiomd, 
•r  eight  in  idl.  There  are  at  present  in  the  reserve  basin  single  berths  for  14  battle- 
lAiips,  and  of  this  number  7  of  the  berths  may  be  occupied  by  vessels  lying  doable  er 
treole  banked. 
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3.  In  addition  to  the  above,  12  batUeahips  can  be  moored  in  the  river  abreast  of  the 
navy  yard  and  Fort  Mifflin.  The  river  channel  opposite  the  navy  yard,  about  (Hie- 
hmli  mile  in  width,  faivors  the  handling  of  vessels  at  any  stage  of  the  tide. 

4.  This  andiorage  in  front  of  the  navy  yard  favors  quick  berthing  and  unberthing 
ot  vessels  alcmgside  of  piers  and  permits  of  the  movement  to  and  from  the  sea  of  battle- 
ships in  divisions  or  s()uadrons.  This  advantage  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  sauad- 
roQ  of  8  vessels  arriving  off  the  breakwater  at  approximately  low  water  can  reach  the 
DAvy  yard  in  about  7  or  8  hours,  and  the  entire  8  vessels  be  berthed  by  usinff  2  tugs 
only  in  about  4  hours  more  time,  or  in  1 2  hours  from  the  time  of  arrival  off  the  Delaware. 

5.  Frequently  mention  is  made  of  the  depth  of  water  in  the  Delaware  as  being  an 
aigument  against  the  port.  etc.  All  such  arguments  may  be  answered  by  the  fact  that 
merchant  vessels  of  the  American,  Italian,  and  Hamburg-American  steamship  lines 
legtilarly  visit  Philadelphia.  They  are  more  than  500  feet  long  and  draw  in  excess  of 
28  feet.  The  Graf'  Walaenee,  561  feet  long,  drew  28  feet  2  inches  on  her  latest  trip  when 
die  left  port.  During  the  past  30  days  6  vessels,  drawing  from  28  feet  2  inches  to  29 
feet,  have  left  the  pdrt  and  gone  direct  to  sea. 

6.  One  of  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  aiguments  for  the  construction  of  the  dry 
dock  from  the  reserve  oasin  to  the  Delaware  River  lies  in  the  ^t  that  it  will  produce 
a  channel  of  known  width  and  depth  to  and  from  the  reserve  basin.  The  present 
entrance  from  the  Delaware  takes  a  course  about  one-half  mile  long  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  thence  via  a  curved  channel  into  the  reserve  basin. 
The  Schuylkill  River  rapidly  silts.  In  January,  1910,  the  depth  was  dredged  to  30 
feet.  In  August  of  that  year  it  had  silted  in  one  spot,  which  was  later  dredged  clear. 
At  present  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  has  filled  up  about  4  feet  and  was  so  reported 
to  me  in  a  letter  from  the  director  of  wharves,  docns,  and  ferries  of  the  city  of  Fhila- 
delphia.  The  city  expects  to  begin  the  operation  of  dredging  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuv'lkill  July  1  of  thui  year.  Any  small  obstruction  in  this  channel  would  tie  up 
tl^  Uovemment*8  entire  reserve  fleet  for  an  imknown  period  of  time.  An  instance 
in  illustxation  is  here  given:  In  January  or  February  during  the  past  winter  a  coal 
barge  was  sunk  in  the  Schuylkill  River  off  the  elevator  at  Girard  Point.  Its  location 
was  not  determined.  On  the  afternoon  of  April  24,  1912,  engineers  belonging  to  the. 
department  of  wharves,  docks,  and  ferries  ot  the  city  were  making  a  survey  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  when  the  armored  cruiser  Tennestee  was  passing  through  the 
Schuylkill  into  the  reserve  basin.  After  she  passed  part  of  a  nulk  of  a  vessel  was 
discovered  in  mid-channel  and  the  remainder  of  the  hulx  was  located  in  the  Schuylkill 
and  removed. 

STRATEGIC   POSmON. 

7.  Mention  is  frequently  made  of  the  military  etrategic  value  of  na\'y  j^ard  loca- 
tions near  Hatteras  and  Cape  Cod.  In  the  development  of  inland  waterways,  and  in 
Une  with  other  great  commercial  undertakings,  it  may  well  be  expected  that  in  the 
near  future  the  further  development  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  and  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal  will  place  Philadelphia  in  ocean  communication  for 
hr^  vessels  via  these  routes,  which  will  give  the  navy  yard  three  routes  to  the  sea, 
^uh  can  not  be  equaled  by  any  other  location  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

8.  In  building  such  a  structure  as  this  dock,  and  to  eliminate  the  first  cost  and 
upkeep  of  a  floating  derrick,  it  has  been  contemplated  to  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the 
joundations  of  the  proposed  dock  the  necessary  foundation  to  carry  a  traveling  swing- 
^  crane  capable  of  taking  weights  of  150  tons  from  a  vessel  in  the  dock  and  landing 
^m  on  the  dock. 

COST. 

5-  The  present  dry  dock  at  this  yard  is  approximately  one-half  the  length  of  the 
Pfopfjflpd  d<x^k,  and  it  cost  less  than  $1,500,000.  With  the  plant  on  hand  for  the  con- 
?^*tbn,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  proposed  dock,  although  slightly  lar^r 
*^  '>ther  dimensions,  can  be  built  for  $3,000,000.  This  would  include  the  foundation 
*^  track  for  the  traveling  crane.  With  this  construction  the  Government  would  be 
•^"ing  the  first  cost  and  upkeep  of  the  floating  crane  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
P^'Vmph. 

A.  W.  Grant. 

The  Chairman.  Sewer  system  extensions,  $5,000. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  yard  dredge  Is  of  the  hydraulic  type  and 
^^posits  its  dre<lged  material  onto  the  low  lands  of  the  yard.  These 
^^posits  make  it  necessary  that  the  sewer  system  shall  be  extended 
^  that  they  may  discharge  into  the  sea. 
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The  Chairman.  To  run  beyond  their  present  tenninus  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  this  likely  to  be  continuous,  or  not  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  will  be  a  certain  amoimt  of  dredging^ 
regularly  required  at  that  station. 

Mr.  KOBERTS.  I  mean  the  sewer  situation.  Does  this  carry  it  out 
beyond  all  possibility  of  filling  in  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  the  sewers  to  the  line 
of  sea  wall.  There  is  no  economy  in  extending  the  sewers  before  the 
dredging  is  be^n,  because  the  depositing  of  dre(^ed  material  would 
be  apt  to  dismace  them.  After  the  ^ound  has  been  filled  in  to  a 
cert  am  level  tne  extensions  can  be  buut  in  solid  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  not  that  sewer  extension  be  taken 
care  of  under  your  appropriation  ''Maintenance  of  repair  and 
preservation''? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Because  "repair/'  as  I  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  means  to  keep  in  condition  something  that  is,  and 
not  to  construct  something  new;  and  "maintenance"  means  to 
maintain  something  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  Couldn't  you  do  it  under  "Maintenance"  or  "Re- 
pair and  preservation"  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  it  is  to 
avoid  the  use  of  the  funds  under  "Maintenance"  and  "Repair  and 
preserv^ation "  that  the  extension  of  the  appropriation  "Contingent'* 
IS  recommended,  with  the  provision  that  that  appropriation  shall 
provide  for  minor  extensions  and  alterations. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  mo  to  the  point  1  was  coming  to. 
Under  "Contingent"  on  page  41  we  put  in  the  words  "and  minor 
extensions  and  improvements  to  public  works  at  navy  yards  and 
stations,"  and  an  increase  of  $20,000  in  the  appropriation  is  asked 
for.  Could  not  that  be  taken  care  of  under  that  increase  there,  and 
leave  it  out  over  here  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  increase  of  $20,000  is  going  to  prove 
very  insudioient  for  the  very  numerous  items  of  work.  I  think  that 
this  comparatively  minor  extension  of  sewers  should  un^er  normal 
conditions  be  cared  for  from  funds  under  the  appropriation  "Con- 
tingent," but  if  it  is,  the  amount  of  the  contingent  appropriation 
must  be  made  sufficiently  large. 

The  Chairman.  Conduit  system,  extensions,  to  continue,  $5,000. 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
more  of  the  overhead  wires  under  ground. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  getting  along  now  overhead  ?  All 
of  them  down  in  my  country  are  overhead. 

Admiral  Stanford.  They  have  now  a  very  heavy  overhead  pole 
system;  the  poles  decay  quickly  and  it  costs  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
replace  a  decayed  pole  whicn  carries  many  crossarms.  For  the 
appearance  of  the  station  and  also  to  reduce  expense  of  repair  it  is 
desired  to  ^et  the  cables  underground.  Once  underground  they  are 
there  for  good. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  putting  the  conduit  sj'stem 
underground  t 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  should  think  that  $5,000  would  cover  it. 
Of  course,  as  the  yard  extends  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
cable  system. 
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The  Chatbmas.  At  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  reconstructing 
quav  wall.  Is  that  the  wall  that  was  pushed  out  on  account  of  the 
rartnquake  and  the  foundations  of  that  building  that  was  put  up 
there? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir.  That  was  the  wall  that  jrielded  when 
back  fiUin^  was  deposited  hydraulicaUy — a  OTeat  Quantity  of  liquid 
material — ^mcident  to  the  completion  of  Dry  Dock  No.  2. 

The  Chairman.  Dry  Dock  No.  2  interfered  with  one  of  your  build- 
ings there,  too? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  As  I  understand  it,  there  has  alreadj  been  $20,000 
appropriated  for  this  very  purpose  and  $40,000  only  is  needed. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  request  for  $40,000 
last  year  and  the  amount  was  cut  in  two,  and  this  $20,000  is  to  com- 
plete the  amoimt  of  $40,000  which  was  originally  estimated. 

The  CHAmifAN.  Modernizing  electric  power  and  lighting  distribu- 
tion.    You  want  $10,000  additional.     We  gave  you  $20,000  last  year. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  yard  requested  $40,000  for  that  work 
last  year;  half  of  the  amoimt  was  appropriated.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  required  in  connection  with  the  electric  distributing 
system.  Several  years  ago,  when  current  was  first  obtained  from 
oonmiercial  sources,  it  was  deUvered  to  the  yard  at  1,100  volts.  The 
central  power  plant  and  distributing  system  is  now  operated  at 
2y300  volts,  ana  the  cable  must  be  more  heavily  insulated  for  the 
higher  voltage.  Further,  the  electric  system  is  being  augmented 
'  and  modified  as  required  by  the  consohdation  of  shops,  and  it  is 
very  necessary  to  continue  the  work  of  improving  the  underground 
electric  system. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item,  $207,000,  is  the  remainder  of  the 
$507,000  that  we  appropriated  some  years  ago.  That  is  for  dredging 
and  diking  up  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir.  There  Ls  a  question  in  mv  mind  as 
to  whether  $207,000  is  the  entire  remainder  of  the  authorization 
which  appropriated  $300,000  and  authorized  $507,000.  The  wording 
is  such  as  to  possibly  mean  a  total  of  $807,000,  but  this  item  of 
$207,000  is  to  complete  the  amount  to  $507,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Will  this  complete  the  dredging  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  will  complete  the  dredging  which  is  now 
under  contract  and  which  is  now  desired  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  want  any  more  after  that  ? 

The  CHAmMAN.  Not  under  that  contract. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  mean  under  that  project. 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  depends  upon  the  department's  policy. 
The  present  contract  provides  for  a  depth  of  30  feet  from  the  Car- 
quinez  Straits  to  the  navy  yard. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Let  me  get  at  it  in  another  way.  Contracts 
already  existing  cover  the  whole  project? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Cover  the  dredgmg  from  Carquinez  Straits  to 
the  vard;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  was  the  whole  project? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  i)roject  originally  involved  the  construc- 
tion of  dikes. 
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The  Chairman.  This  appropriation  was  $800,000  and  some  odd, 
and  the  other  was  paid  out  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  speaking  about  the  projects  that  are  men- 
tioned in  these  dLBFerent  acts. 

The  Chairman.  This  completes  that. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  appropriation  now  requested  will  com- 
plete dredging  work  which  is  now  under  contract  to  provide  a  width 
of  channel  of  600  feet  and  a  depth  of  30  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Dredging  and  diking,  to  continue,  $20,000. 
What  is  that  dredging  or  diking?  Is  that  just  more  of  that  same 
work? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  Biddle  Board,  which  recommended  the 
dredging  which  is  now  in  progress,  estimated  that  there  would  bo 
an  amount  of  $70,000  required  each  year  to  maintain  the  chaimel. 
This  item  of  $20,000  is  requested  for  the  removal  of  deposits  which 
will  probably  form  in  the  channel  and  along  the  sea  wall.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  amount  of  $70,000,  which  was  estimated  several 
years  ago,  will  not  be  required,  but  that  the  dikes  and  retaining  walls 
will  work  to  such  advantage  that  a  channel  will  normally  be  main- 
tained much  deeper  than  was  then  contemplated. 

The  Chairman.  On  $20,000  instead  of  $70,000  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  the 
channel  for  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  Navy  yard,  Puget  Sound,  $155,000,  is  the 
remainder  of  the  authorization  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Roberts.  '*To  complete''  ought  to  be  put  in  there.  And 
should  not  there  be  the  word  '*buildmg"  or  something  of  that  kind 
in  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  can  see  how  it  read  in  the  last  act. 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  think  that  is  the  phraseology  of  the  original 
act.  The  building  is  under  contract,  and  we  are  going  to  get  a 
beautiful  building. 

The  Chairman.  This  $155,000  will  complete  it? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  with  all  of  its  necessary  accessories, 
such  as  foreman's  room,  toilets,  heating,  lighting,  water,  and  every- 
thing that  ffoes  to  the  completion  of  the  structure,  with  the  exception 
of  overhead  cranes,  which  will  be  provided  by  the  manufacturing 
divisions. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  would  get  a  beautiful  building. 
Will  it  be  useful  as  well  as  beautiful? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  be  beautiful  from  the  engineer- 
ing point  of  view. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  utilitarian  point  of  view,  and  not  the  archi- 
tectural. 

(Thereupon  at  1.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  December  17,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Naval  Affaibs, 

Wednesday,  December  17, 191S. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  E.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEAB  ADKIBAL  STAVFOED,  CHIEF  BUBEAU 

OF  TABDS  AED  DOCKS— Continued. 

The  Chaibmak.  Admiral,  the  first  item  is,  '^ Naval  station,  Narra- 
nosett  Bay,  Rhode  Island:  Water-front  improvements,  $10,000/' 
Is  I  recall,  several  years  ago — perhaps  a  couple  of  years  ago — a  re- 

St  was  made  for  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  the  purchase  of 
and  to  make  some  water-front  improvements  there,  and  the 
iq>resentation  was  made  to  us  that  if  we  woiild  grant  the  $40,000  it 
would  buythe  land  and  make  all  the  water-front  improvements 
needed.     Why  do  we  have  this  $10,000  estimate  now  ? 

Admiral  Stanfobd.  The  expenditure  of  $40,000  included  in  the 
last  appropriation  bill  has  not  been  arranged  as  yet  by  the  Navy 
Department.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  department  at  present 
does  not  favor  this  purchase  and  has  not  proceeded  ^ith  its  consum- 
mation. The  amount  that  is  included  in  this  estimate  of  $10,000  is 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  landing-float  f aciUties  at  the  Grovcm- 
inent  landmg  on  the  Newport  side  of  the  bay.  At  present  there  are 
only  two  landing  floats,  ii^^ch  are  found  inadequate  when  the  fleet  is 
igsembled  at  Newport,  and  it  is  desired  with  the  $10,000  which  is  now 
requested  to  add  from  two  to  four  floats  to  those  ahoady  in  place, 
together  with  the  necessary  pier  extensions,  and  also  to  provide  some 
strengthening  to  the  sea  wall  which  now  fronts  the  property. 

The  C^aibman.  Ettd  not  the  appropriation  that  was  made  of 
$40,000  include  the  improvement  of  the  water  front  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  improvement 
of  water  front  which  was  contemplated  was  limited  to  actual  sea- 
wall protection  for  the  area  to  be  purchased,  which  has  a  compara- 
tively short  water  frontage,  but  considerable  depth  normal  to  the 
water  front. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^Xaval  station,  Guantanamo, 
Cuba:  Quarters  for  civiUan  employees,  $8,000.''  What  kind  of 
quarters  are  those  to  be  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Two  double  sets  of  quarters  for  married  civil- 
ian employees  are  desited  at  Guantanamo  for  the  use  of  ^lled 
employees  whose  presence  upon  the  station  is  desirable  for  its  oper- 
ation." There  are  no  accommodations  available  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  station  which  would  be  suitable  for  these  skilled  men. 

The  Chairman.  At  Guantanamo  there  are  no  improvements  of 
any  kind,  except  what  the  Government  has  put  there  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  will  these  Quarters  accommodate  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Two  ciouble  sets;  tnat  would  1  e  four  families. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  accommodate  four  families  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  s'r. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  civilian  employees  would  occupy 
them? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  presume  they  would  be  occupied  by  the 
electrician  in  charge  of  power-plant  operations,  by  a  foreman  machin- 
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ist,  a  foreman  shipwright,  and  by  some  other  principal  foremen  who 
would  ordinarily  be  required  in  the  operation  of  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  civilian  employees  of  those  grades 
which  you  have  just  mentioned  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  doubt  if  they  are  all  employed  upon  the 
station  at  the  present  time,  for  the  reason  that  the  shop  buildings 
arejust  being  equipped  with  machinery. 

Tne  Chairman.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  have  them  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "Recreation  building  for  enlisted 
men,  $30,000."    Is  that  the  same  item  that  was  submitted  last  year! 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  in  a  general  way  the  necessity,  reasons, 
and  purposes  of  that  appropriation. 

Admiral  Stanford,  it  is  to  construct  a  building  which  will  con- 
tain bilUard  tables,  bowling  nlleys,  reading  rooms,  and  general  recrea- 
tion rooms  which  will  be  a  place  of  rest  or  for  the  men  attached  to  the 
fleet  when  they  are  given  shore  liberty.  There  are  no  facilities  of 
such  a  character  now  available. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  facilities  there  available  for  the 
enlisted  men  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir;  except  for  football,  baseball,  and  such 
sports  as  can  be  conducted  out  of  doors. 

The  Chairman.  But  indoors? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  men  are  with  the  fleet  at  Guan- 
tanamo  during  the  winter  season,  when  the  practice  is  going  on? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  will  have  to  insert  that;  about  8,000  men 
this  year. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  stated  last  year  that 
there  are  some  15,000  or  16,000. 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  fleet  which  will 

{)robably  be  sent  to  Guantanamo  will  be  smaller  tliis  year  than  it  was 
ast  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  relative  accommodations  pro- 
vided by  two  buildings  each  of  which  would  cost  $30,000,  one  to  be 
of  temporary  construction  consisting  of  wooden  frame,  wooden  sid- 
ing, and  corrugated-iron  roof  covering,  and  the  other  of  permanent 
construction  consisting  of  concrete  walls  and  roof  covered  with  as- 
bestos shingles  or  similar  material  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  estimated  that  a  building  of  temporary 
construction  which  would  cost  $30,000  would  have  an  interior  floor 
area  of  approximately  10,500  square  feet  with  a  porch  area  of  about 
7,000  square  feet,  or  a  total  of  17,500  square  feet;  whereas  a  building 
of  permanent  tvpe  would  have  an  interior  floor  area  of  about  6,875 
sauare  feet  with  a  porch  area  of  about  6,155  square  feet,  or  a  total 
01  13,030  square  feet.  In  either  structure  it  is  proposed  that  the 
porch  floors  would  be  constructed  of  concrete,  inasmuch  as  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  wooden  flooring  would  be  very  rapid. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  *^  Naval  station,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  water-front  devolopmont,  $100,000."  Is  that  a  part  of  the 
general  scheme  and  program  that  was  outlined  originally  in  the 
$10,000,000  project? 
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Admiral  Stanfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ChoAiBMAN.  That  is  within  the  limit  that  was  provided  ? 

Admiral  Stanfokd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ChatrmatI.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the  water- 
front improvemfflit;  where  is  it  to  be,  etc.  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  improvement  would  extend  along  the 
water  front  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shop  buildings,  beginning  at  a  point 
near  the  abutment  of  t6e  dry  dock.     It  will  provide  the  berthing 

Siace  necessary  to  permit  vessels  to  come  alongside,  and  is  desira- 
e  to  facilitate  the  passing  back  and  forth  of  employees  performing 
work  of  repair. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  part  of  the  original  scheme  that  was 
outlined  and  adopted  heretofore  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "Four  officers'  quarter*, 
$20,000.'' 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  item  was  not  included  in  the  original 
scheme  and  has  not  been  requested  heretofore.  It  is  to  provide 
four  sets  of  junior  officers'  quarters,  and  is  especially  desirable  in 
view  of  the  great  distance  of  the  station  from  Honolulu  and  the  fact 
tiiat  there  are  no  living  accommodations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station 
nearer  than  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  is  the  distance  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  About  8  miles.  If  these  officers  are  to  be  of 
any  real  value  in  the  operation  of  the  station  in  time  of  emergency, 
they  should  live  at  least  conveniently  close  to  the  station. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  means  of  transportation  are  there  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  Oahu  Land  &  Railroad  Co.  operates  trains 
from  Honolulu  on  a  two  or  three  hour  schedule,  which  pass  very  near 
the  entrance  to  the  station.  The  company  operating  the  electric  lines 
in  Honolulu  contemplate  extending  tneir  line  to  reach  to  the  station 
and  to  Fort  Kamehameha,  which  is  a  little  farther  distant  from 
Honolulu  than  the  naval  station. 

The  Chairman.  The  station  is  on  an  island,  about  how  far  from 
the  mainland  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cross  any  water  to  reach 
the  naval  station  from  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  notice  that  there  was  an  item  of  two  officers' 
quarters,  at  $24,000,  and  now  there  is  an  item  of  four  officers'  quar- 
ters, at  $20,000.     What  is  the  difference  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Small  quarters  are  desired  for  junior  or  war- 
rant officers,  who  are  not  entitled  by  commutation  rules  to  as  many 
rooms  as  the  senior  officers  which  the  other  quarters  are  intended  to 
acconmiodate. 

Mr.  Henslet.  I  had  an  idea  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Pearl 
Harbor  was  on  an  island.  Admiral,  please  describe  it  and  tell  us  as 
much  about  it  as  possible. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Here  is  the  station  [indicating];  Honolulu  is 
over  in  this  direction  about  8  miles  [indicating];  the  railroad  passes 
here  [indicating].  It  is  not  necessary  to  cross  the  water  to  reach 
the  station  from  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  point  which  juts  out  here,  and  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  on  this  point  [indicating]  near  the 
water. 
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Admiral  Stanford.  The  water-front  development  is  planned  to 
extend  about  like  that  [indicating],  and  here  [indicating]  will  be  the  : 
torpedo-boat  piers  and  the  building  ways. 

The  Chaibman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  dock  wae 
where  you  were  going  to  have  the  torpedo  piers  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  dock  is  in  that  little  bight  ^dicating]. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  character  of  inlet  is  that  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  entrance  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of 
35  feet  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,500,000.    That  portion  of  the  work 
completed  nearly  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Williams.  About  what  is  the  width  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Nearly  600  feet  in  the  narrow  stretches  and  H^ 
widens  at  the  curves. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Why  has  it  teen  dredged  to  35  feet? 
^  Admiral  Stanford.  To  provide  for  the  contingency  of  a  vesMl 
arriving  in  a  crippled  condition  and  drawing  more  water  than  noF» 
mally. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Are  there  not  vessels  going  in  there  now  drawing 
more  than  30  feet? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  not  some  of  the  foreign  steamers  when  fuUy  \ 
laden  draw  more  than  30  f eot  ?  .  ^ 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  think  not,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  ] 
into  the  harbor  at  San  Francisco,  where  the  entrance  bar  has  little  I 
more  than  that  depth  of  water  over  it  at  times.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  Manchuria  and  her  sister  vessel  are  built  to 
draw  35  foot  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  But  under  normal  conditions  they  may  not  be 
loaded  to  maximum  draft. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  think  when  laden  for  San  Francisco  they  would 
not  draw  that  much  water. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Pearl  Harbor  is  not  the  same  as  Honolula 
Harbor;  the  full  cost  of  the  dredging  work  to  the  naval  station  has 
boon  acconiplishod,  using  Govommont  funds  for  the  development  of 
the  station. 

Tho  Chairman.  This  is  8  miles  from  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  from  Honolulu  to 
the  naval  station  by  rail  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  About  35  or  40  minutes. 

Mr.  IIensley.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  naval  station  to 
American  territory,  the  first  land? 

Admiral  Stanford.  About  2,000  miles. 

Mr.  IIensley.  What  point  do  you  reach  first? 

Admiral  Stanford.  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  2,100  miles. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  j'ou  know  the  depth  that  the  channel  is  dredged 
that  reaches  to  the  commercial  part  of  Honolulu  where  foreign  vesseb 
would  ent<ir? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  can  no:;  say  offhand;  I  can  insert  that 
infomiaticm  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  you  will,  please. 

NoTB. — The  chart  shows  a  depth  of  33  feet  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Browning.  Can  you  maintain  that  depth  of  35  feet  without 
continual  appropriations  ? 
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Admiral  Stanvobd.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  deposits 
in  that  channel,  as  the  water  is  clear  and  the  bottom  is  compara- 
tirely  stable. 

The  Chaibman.  The  dredging  was  out  of  hard  coral? 

Admiral  Stanford.  A  large  part  was.  At  a  later  date  the  com- 
mittee may  be  requested  to  appropriate  more  money  for  dredging  at 
the  entrance,  where  the  depth  over  the  bar  is  35  feet,  the  same  as  in 
the  main  channel,  to  provide  for  heavy  wave  action. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "Torpedo-boat  slips,  $50,000.'' 
That  was  a  part  of  the  original  proiect  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  One  hmiarea  thousand  dollars  was  authorized, 
and  this  amount  is  to  complete  the  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  appropriated  heretofore  $50,000  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  to  the  committee  and  to  the  admiral 
Chat  the  question  of  the  dock  at  Pearl  Harbor  I  will  brin^  before  the 
committee  later.  There  has  been  very  great  trouble  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  dock,  and  the  Secretary  is  now  considering  the  matter 
and  has  submitted  certain  matters  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
ofiBcial  interpretation,  and  until  the  department  is  ready  to  submit 
some  definite  proposition  we  will  pass  over  this  item  and  bring  the 
Secretary  and  the  admiral  together  on  the  dock  question  specially 
kter  on. 

Now,  Admiral,  I  want  to  ask  this  question  as  to  the  water-front 
development,  $100,000:  Is  that  necessary  at  this  time,  until  that 
dock  IS  determined  and  more  nearly  completed  than  it  is  now? 
Could  not  the  $100,000  await  the  determination  of  the  dock  question? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  think  it  could,  without  any  serious  incon- 
venience in  the  development  of  the  station.  Funds  have  already 
been  appropriated  for  water-front  improvement  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  berthing  space  for  one  or  two  or  tlu'ee  vessels,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  repair  work  of  the  station  will  be  very  extensive  until  the 
dock  is  finisned. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  Buildings  and  grounds,  Xaval 
Icademy:  Toward  the  construction  of  a  wharf  and  approach, 
175,000.  Last  year  we  gave  you  $50,000,  and  now  you  are  asking 
$75,000. 

Admiral  Stanford.  To  complete  the  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  complete  it  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  it  was  not  to  exceed  $125,000,  and  this 
is  to  complete  it  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  complete  it  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  have  a  surplus  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  think  not.  The  specifications  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  wharf  are  now  ready  for  advertisement,  and  it  is 
estimated  the  project  will  require  the  full  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  pa^e  56  of  the  bill,  ''Naval 
proving  groimd,  Indian  Head,  Md.:  Addition  to  facilities.  $50^000.'' 
Last  year  we  gave  you  for  that  purpose  $29,000.  Wnat  is  the 
$50,000  for? 
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Admiral  Stanford.  The  amount  of  $500,000  also  recommended 
for  this  place  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  item  of 
$50,000.  I  have  been  told  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  ol  Ordnance 
that  if  favorable  consideration  is  given  to  the  $500,000  item  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  include  provision  for  the  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  simply  says  ''toward  extension  of  powder 
factory,  $500,000.''  I  suppose  the  manufacturing  part  of  it  and  the 
ordnance  part  of  it  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  us  the  character  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  am  unable  to  do  so  at  the  present  time,  for 
the  reason  that  this  item  has  only  recently  been  determined  upon  bv 
the  department.  I  was  informed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance that  the  department  desires  to  practically  double  the  manu- 
facturing capacity  of  the  powder  plant,  which  will  require  something 
over  $900,000,  and  that  tne  item  of  $500,000  is  inserted  as  a  round 
sum  which  would  be  sufficient  for  the  beginning  of  the  project.  The 
detailed  plans  have  not  been  developed,  and  therefore  I  can  not  state 
wha,t  the  character  of  the  structures  or  their  extent  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  Your  information  is  that  instead  of  the  $500,000, 
as  here  indicated,  to  enlarge  the  powder  plant,  that  there  will  next  be 
an  additional  $400,000  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  that  there  will  be  an  additional  sum 
reguired. 

.  The  Chairman.  And  that  it  would  take  $900,000  to  double  the 
capacity  ? 

Admu-al  Stanford.  To  complete  the  enlargement. 

The  Chairman.  The  $50,000  item  is  with  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
also? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  the  $50,000  is  more  or  less  contingent 
upon  the  committee's  action  upon  the  item  of  $500,000.  If  the 
$500,000  should  be  approved,  there  will  not  be  need  for  the  $50,000. 
That  is  a  lesser  item  included  in  the  major  item. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  the  powder  plant  was  enlarged  to  the  extent  of 
$900,000,  would  that  plant  then  supply  the  Government  with  all  the 
powder  needed  ? 

Admiral  STAXFoitD.  That  information  can  be  obtained  more  reli- 
ably from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  as  I  am  not  conver- 
sant with  the  powder  demands. 

The  Chairman.  The  $200,000  item  conies  under  him  also? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  asked  for  last  year.  I 
gathered  from  my  conversation  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance that  a  considerable  part  of  the  $500,000  amount  will  be  used 
for  equipment. 

Mr.  Browning.  How  much  powder  is  made  at  the  plant  at  this 
time? 

Admiral  Stanford.  About  3,450,000  pounds — 3,000,000  pounds 
of  new  powder  and  450,000  pounds  of  remade  powder. 

Mr.  Browning.  Your  information  is  that  they  desire  to  double  the 
capacity? 

Adnural  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  And  make  over  6,000,000  pounds  a  year? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  How  much  powder  is  used  by  the  Navy? 
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Admiral  Stanford.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

I>epotB  for  coal  and  other  fuel:  For  additional  fuel-oil  storage  at  Melville,  Rhode 
UuDid,  $20,000;  additional  fuel-oil  storage  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  1150,000;  fuel-oil 
itenge  at  San  Di^o,  Oalifomia,  $50,000;  steel  coaling  tower  at  San  Diego,  California, 
fi5,000;  fuel-oil  storage  at  Puget  Sound.  Washington,  1105.000;  fuel-oil  storage  in 
mnnity  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  California,  1100,000;  contingent,  $30,000;  in  all, 
1600,000,  to  be  available  until  expended. 

Admiral,  please  tell  us  about  the  different  ones,  and  which  ones  are 
Ike  more  urgent  and  more  important.  We  have  been  appropriating 
heretofore  for  coaling  stations  and  some  fuel-oil  stations  $500,000  or 
more  a  year,  and  we  would  like  to  have  a  full  explanation  of  this  and 
the  order  in  which  they  are  important  or  pressing. 

Admiral  Stanford.  These  extensions  were  recommended  by  the 
General  Board  and  I  will  learn  from  the  board  the  order  in  which  they 
consider  the  items  of  importance. 

The  Chairman.  Please  do  that  and  insert  it  in  the  hearings.  I 
will  also  ask  you  to  state  where  at  the  present  time  we  have  fuel-oil 
storage  and  the  capacity. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Tank  storage  built,  building,  or  authorized  is 

follows: 


Boston,  If  ass 

UHrmt,n.i 

Korlbllc.Vft 

Oiarleston,  S  C 

Key  West,  Fla 

Ormiitaiiamo,  Cuba 
Psari  Harbor 


Fuel  oil. 


Number 
of  tanks. 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
7 
6 


Total 
storage 


Tons. 
7,000 
5,000 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
30,000 
33,000 


Oas(4ine. 


Number 
of  tanks. 


Total 
storage. 


OaUona. 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 


DEPOTS  FOR  COAL. 

Heretofore  funds  for  this  purpose  have  been  appropriated  under  Bureau  of  Equip- 
ment. By  Executive  order  this  appropriation  has  been  pla^d  under  the  control  of 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

As  the  appropriation  is  entirely  for  public-works  projects,  it  would  seem  proper 
to  make  further  appropriations  for  this  purpose  under  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  other  public  works  of  the  Navy. 

The  estimates  submitted  are  for  those  projects  recommended  by  the  general  board 
juid  contemplate  the  providing  of  additional  fuel-oil  storage,  as  follows: 

MelviUe,  R.  I.,  additional  fuel-oil  storage 120,000 

One  additional  2,500-ton  tank  for  fuel  oil  is  contemplated  on  foundations 
which  have  already  been  constructed.  This  will  make  the  total  capacity 
of  the  station  7,500  tons  of  fuel  oil. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  additional  fuel-oil  storage 150,000 

Three  additional  7,000-ton  fuel-oil  tanks  are  contemplated,  increasing 
the  total  storage  at  Norfolk  to  26,000  tons  of  fuel  oil. 

.San  Diego,  Cal.,  fuel-oil  storage 50,000 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  storage  at  this  place.  An  initial  installa- 
tion of  one  7,000-ton  tank  is  contemplated,  including  piping  and  pumping 
equipment. 


Steel  coaling  tower $45,000 

The  Navy  is  maintaining  a  small  Bupplv  of  coal  at  this  point  ^boat 
10,000  tons  at  this  time).  The  department  aesires  to  increase  this  to  50,000 
tons  stored  in  the  open.  At  present  there  are  no  mechanical  appliances 
for  handling  coal.  The  installation  of  the  tower  will  provide  means  for 
handling  the  coal  rapidly  and  economically.  The  station  is  now  provided 
with  a  suitable  wharf,  on  which  the  tower  can  be  erected.  Coal  will  be 
handled  to  and  from  the  storage  pile  by  small  cars. 

Paget  Sound,  Wash.,  fuel-oil  storage 105, 000 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  storage  at  this  station.  An  initial  instal- 
lation of  two  7,000-ton  tanks  is  contemplated,  including  piping  and  pump- 
ing equipment. 

San  Francisco  Bay,  fuel-oil  storage 100,008 

At  the  present  time  the  Navy  has  no  oil  storage  in  San  Francisco  Bay  or 
at  Mare  Island,  except  a  small  stora^  at  the  latter  place  for  indusmal 
purposes.  The  matter  of  a  suitable  site  is  under  investigation^  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  a  proper  fdto  can  be  found  on  land  belongmg  to  the 
department.  The  bureau  has  directed  the  commandant  of  the  Mare 
Island  yard  to  have  prepared  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  existing 
commercial  facilities  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  recommendation  for  the 
location  of  a  naval  plant.    The  report  is  expected  by  the  end  of  December. 

Contingent 30,000 

This  item  is  needed  to  provide  for  those  miscellaneous  items  of  improve- 
ment at  existing  fuel-oii  stations,  the  necessity  for  which  can  not  be 
foreseen. 

The  relative  order  of  importance  of  the  above  items,  in  accordance  with  advice 
obtained  from  the  General  Board,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Contingent 130,000 

2.  San  Fiancisco,  storage 100, 000 

3.  San  Diego,  storage 50, 000 

4.  San  Diego,  coaling  tower '. 45, 000 

5.  Puget  Sound,  storage 105,  OOO 

6.  Norfolk,  storage 150,000 

7.  Melville,  storage 20,000 

Total 600.000 

The  Chairman.  You  spoko  of  fuel  oil  m  tons;  how  many  gallons 
to  a  ton  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  A  gallon  weighs  about  8  jmunds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  long  tons  or  short  tons? 

Admiral  Stanford.  X«ong  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Divide  that  by  8  and  you  get  the  gallons  per  ton, 
280  gallons  to  a  ton,  and  those  tons  would  be  multipfied  by  280? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  There  Ls  no  oil  station  at  the  Philadel]>hia  Navy  Yard  t 

Admiral  Stanfx)rd.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  page  58,  '*Naval  torpedo 
station,  Newi)ort,  Rhode  Island:  One  assembly  shop,  $100,000;  one 
tor|)odo  storehouse,  $85,000;  one  machine  snop,  $75,000;  in  all, 
$260,000."  The  military  feature  of  that  Ls  under  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  character  of  the  construction. 
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Admiral  Stanfokd.  The  buildings,  iii  general,  would  be  two  stories 
high,  of  fibreproof  construction,  severely  plain  in  architectural  detaU, 
and,  in  general,  thoroughly  substantial  snop  buUdings. 

Tlie  (%AiBMAN.  What  would  be  the  dimensions  of  the  assembly 
shop  which  is  to  cost  $100,000  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Probably  250  feet  by  60  feet  and  two  stories 
high. 
The  Chaibman.  Of  what  construction  ? 

Admiral  Stanfokd.  It  would  be  carried  on  piling  and  concrete 
piers;  the  wi^  would  probably  consist  of  steel  frames  with  brick 
weather  walls  and  metal  sash;  the  roof  would  be  carried  on  steel 
trusses  and  probably  be  covered  with  slate;  the  second  story  floor 
would  probaoly  be  of  the  reinforced  concrete  type.  The  same  gen- 
eral character  of  building  would  also  undoubtedly  be  adopted  for  the 
other  two  structures  which  are  recommended. 

The  Celairman.  You  speak  of  the  assembly  shop;  is  that  to  assem- 
ble the  torpedoes  and  to  store  the  torpedoes  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Not  to  store  them  but  to  assemble  them.  It 
is  contemplated  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  torpedo  station 
shall  be  supplemented  by  utilizing  shop  facilities  in  other  stations, 
but  that  the  product  of  those  other  stations  shall  all  be  forwarded  to 
the  Newport  station  to  be  assembled.  This  is  the  general  assembly 
shop  for  those  parts  which  may  be  manufactured  in  many  different 
places. 

The  Chairman.  The  asscmbhng  of  those  parts  is  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  and  perfecting  the  torpedo  ? 
Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  narts  in  the  aggregate  will  carry  much  or 
less  we^ht  upon  the  builoing  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  In  the  assembly  building  the  concentrated 
weights  would  not  be  verj'  great.  In  storage  the  torpedoes  would 
probably  be  tiered  or  racted  several  deep,  having  a  little  pocket  or 
receptacle  for  each  torpedo. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  would  not  be  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  the 
assembly  building,  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  the  steel  structure, 
etc.  ?     Would  not  plain  brick  walls  answer? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Plain  brick  walls  will  be  sufficient  unless  a 
traveling  crane  should  be  desired.  If  a  crane  is  used,  the  lunway 
for  the  crane  is  much  more  effectively  supported  by  carrying:  it  ta 
steel  columns,  in  which  case  the  columns  ma}'  be  embedded  in  tho 
brick  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  require  a  crane  as  incUcated  ? 
Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  I  remember  correctly,  Admiral,  the  capacity  of 
this  station  is  about  100  torpedoes  a  year? 
Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Kelley.  How    much    will    this    appropriation    increase    the 

capacity  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  can 
answer  that  question  better  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  the  capacity  of  the  station,  it  is 
about  100  torpedoes  of  new  manufacture,  and  in  addition  the  repair 
of  the  old  torpedoes,  wliich  is  practically  nearly  as  much  as  the  new 
construction. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Admiral;  are  those  estimates  based  on  any  plans 
that  have  been  prepared,  or  are  they  just  rough  estimates  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  These  estimates  are  upon  general  outline 
plans.  They  differ  from  the  estimates  that  are  submitted  for  Indian 
Head  and  for  the  gun  factory  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  which 
could  not  bo  based  upon  anything  definite  or  specific. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  of  the  torpedoes  are  manu- 
factured at  the  naval  torpedo  station  at  Newport  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  buy  a  groat  many. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  the  torpedoes  which  are  manufactured  by  the 
United  States,  however,  are  manufactured  at  this  one  station  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  is  correct.  At  present  the  navy  yards 
are  not  used  for  torpedo  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Williams.  A  good  many  are  used  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  not  the  cost  of  transportation  great  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Transportation  amounts  to  considerable;  but 
considering  the  value  of  the  property  transported  the  transportation 
cost  is  relatively  small. 

Mr.  Browning.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  question  of  advisability  of 
increasing  the  torpedo  plant  at  Newport.  I  think  we  should  make 
more  torpedoes;  but  in  my  opinion  a  plant  built  in  a  navy  yard  on 
the  Pacinc  coast  would  cost  no  more  money  and  the  Government 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  mone}^  in  freight  rates.  It  is  a  question 
of  advisability  whether  it  is  the  wise  thing  to  do  and  whether  a  plant 
constructed  on  the  Pacific  coast  would  not  really  save  money  in  the 
end. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  reason  for  this 
extension  ratlier  than  the  construction  of  a  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance  be  requested  to  furnish  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  last  year,  or 
the  year  before  lavst,  we  made  a  considerable  appropriation  and 
practically  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  station  at  Newport,  increasing 
it  from  50  to  100.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  100  limit,  but  that 
will  bo  its  cai)acity  when  they  get  to  working.  When  the  committee 
was  at  Newi)()rt  this  summer,  in  talking  with  some  of  the  officers, 
they  said  to  me  that  they  needed  some  of  these  buildings  in  order  to 
maKo  available  or  usable  the  capacity  which  they  would  have  as  a 
result  of  the  appropriations  that  we  nave  already  made.  In  other 
words,  that  they  needed  additional  space  for  storing  what  they  could 
manufacture  with  what  we  have  already  authorized,  and  that  they 
needed  the  assembly  buildui^  for  the  exi)oditious  handling  of  the 
parts  made  with  the  equii)ment  they  already  had;  but  we  will  get 
that  definitely  from  the  Chief  of  the  ftureau  of  Ordnance. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  do  not  understand  that  this  Ls  for  the  enlarging 
of  the  plant,  in  so  far  as  making  torpedoes  is  concerned  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  that  it  will  enlarge  the  capacity  beyond  what 
we  have  alrcMuly  authorized,  but  that  it  ^\^ll  enaole  tnem  with  what 
we  have  already  authorized  to  do  the  work  more  economically  and 
more  efficii^ntly. 

I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  another  fact  which  the 
clerk  to  the  committee  has  just  suggested:  I  think  it  was,  perhaps, 
three  years  ago  that  we  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
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some  land  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  establishment  of  a  repair 
torpedo  station,  with  a  view  to  repairing  torpedoes  on  the  Pacific 
coast  instead  oi  transporting  them  across  to  the  Atlantic.  As  soon 
as  it  was  ascertained  tnat  we  were  ^oing  to  do  that,  the  ''land  sharks'' 
got  hold  of  the  land  out  there  which  was  available  for  that  purpose 
and  formed  a  trust  on  it  and  ran  the  price  of  the  land  up  to  such  an 
exorbitant  price  that  the  department  nas  withheld  the  investment  of 
that  money,  and  the  money  was  authorized  to  be  used  for  the  same 

furpose  in  the  vicinity  of  the  navy  yard  in  the  naval  appropriation 
ill,  1912. 

Mr.  Stephens.  At  what  point  was  this  contemplated  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Kejrport  Peninsula,  Wash. 

The  Chairman.  Either  in  the  northern  part  of  California  or  the 
southern  part  of  Washington. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Aoout  8  miles  from  the  Puget  Sound  station. 

The  Chairman.  The  "land  sharks''  got  hold  of  the  land  that  was 
available  and  desirable  for  the  purpose  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  noloing  up  the  Government  on  the 
price,  and  the  department  simply  refrained  from  proceeding  any 
further  with  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  /'Naval  disciplinary  barracks." 

Admiral  Stanford.  When  the  disciplinary  barracks  was  estab- 
lished at  Port  Royal  certain  buildings  were  utilized  which  had  been 
designed  and  constructed  for  navy-yard  purposes.  These  buildings 
were  not  fitted  in  all  respects  for  disciplinary  work,  and  much  incon- 
venience has  resulted  because  of  the  inadequate  facilities.  Recently 
the  Board  of  Inspection  for  Shore  Stations  visited  the  station  and 
recommended  various  work,  such  as  improvements  in  the  power 
plant  and  distributing  systems,  additional  officers'  quarters,  remodel- 
ing buildings,  quarters  for  enlisted  petty  officers,  dental  surgeons' 
quarters,  post  exchange  and  amusement  building,  probation  barracks, 
toilet  facilities,  improvements  to  steel  wharf,  guardhouse,  rebuilding 
old  wooden  dock,  dredging  entrance  to  old  dock  basin,  sidewalks, 
roads  and  gutters,  improvements  to  sewer  system,  and  improve- 
ments to  recreation  field,  filling  in  and  grading,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  amounts  to  $246,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  naval  station  on  Puget  Sound 
the  old  marine  barracks  were  converted  for  use  as  disciplmary  barracks 
and  a  high  picket  fence  was  constructed  around  the  inclosure.  The 
barracks  at  Puget  Sound,  like  the  buildings  at  Port  Royal,  are  not  in 
all  resi>ects  suited  for  disciphnary  work,  and  if  those  stations  are  to 
best  serve  the  purposes  for  which  thev  are  now  assigned  they  should 
be  rearranged^  extended,  and  modified  in  various  ways.  It  has  been, 
therefore,  decided  by  the  department  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  have  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  general  improvements  at 
disciplinary  barracks  to  be  expended  on  such  projects  and  at  such 
stations  as  the  Secretary  might  direct. 

Mr.  Tribble.  What  is  a  disciplinary  barracks  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Many  men  instead  of  being  imprisoned  for  cer- 
tain breaches  of  discipline,  with  ultimate  discharge  from  the  service, 
as  was  formerly  the  case,  are  now  sent  to  a  disciplinary  barracks, 
where  they  are  treated  in  a  more  lenient  way  and  given  opportunity 
to  appreciate  and  correct  their  errors.     As  time  proceeos,  if  their 
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behavior  warrants,  the  restrictions  upon  them  are  lessened  and  they 
are  gradually  transferred  from  a  condition  of  restraint  or  "detention 
to  a  condition  of  probation  and  afterwards  unconditionally  restored 
to  duty  instead  of  being  discharged.  It  is  now  foimd  that  possibly 
75  per  cent  of  those  sent  to  the  disciplinary  barracks  can  be  retumea 
to  the  service.  The  offenses  of  many  of  the  men  are  probably  com- 
mitted more  or  less  in  ignorance  and  frequently  by  very  young  men 
who  have  recently  enlisted. 

Mr.  Tribble.  That  is  true,  but  they  are  punished  as  if  they  were 
hardened  criminals. 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  disciplinary  bairacks  are  humanitarian 
institutions  that  bring  about  the  conversion  of  many  men  who  other- 
wise would  be  stamped  with  a  dishonorable  mark  which  would  limit 
their  usefulness  ana  development  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Any 
relief  that  Congress  can  bring  to  the  situation  I  think  will  be  fully 
justified. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  took  away  the 
right  of  citizenship  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Many  prisoners  at  the  present  time,  for  certain 
offense4s,  after  being  confined  for  a  certain  period,  as  determined  by 
the  court  and  approved  by  the  department,  are  dishonorably  dish 
charged. 

The  Chairman.  Permit  me  to  make  a  correction.  That  was  the 
law  heretofore,  but  this  committee  reported  a  bill  a  short  time  a^o 
repealing  that  so  far  as  in  time  of  peace  is  concerned,  and  it  is  only  in 
time  of  war. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  that. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  it  designed  to  equip  these  barracks  with  celb,  after 
the  maimer  of  a  prison  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  barracks  have  a  brig  or  cells  of  limited 
capacity,  because  some  prisoners  at  times  require  more  rigid  confine- 
ment than  could  bo  provided  in  the  main  barracks. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Where  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  At  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  and  at  the  naval  station 
at  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

The  Ciiaiumax.  Have  you  a  similar  item  with  reference  to  con- 
templated improvements  at  Puget  Sound  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Not  in  such  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  in  the  hearings  something  along  the 
same*  lines  as  to  the  oxpoctea  improvements  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  hardly  can  at  this  time,  because  the  barracks 
at  Puget  Sound  are  not  used  to  a  great  extent,  and  I  think  the  depait- 
ment's  ideas  as  to  the  development  of  this  station  are  not  yet  com- 
plete*. Th(»  reason  for  the  particular  wording  of  the  item  is  to  give 
the  Secretary  a  certain  latitude  in  the  expenditure  of  the  fund,  so 
that  he  can  expend  more  Ox*  less  at  Port  Koyal,  at  Puget  Sound,  or 
some  other  place  as  seems  best.  There  has  not  been  a  unanimous 
opinion  in  favor  of  th(^  establishing  of  disciplinary  barracks  at  Puget 
Sound:  there  have  bec^n  those  who  have  urgecf  that  the  barracks 
could  uetter  be  located  farther  south,  where  the  climatic  conditions 
are  more  favorable  to  confinement.  Location  of  the  barracks  in  the 
heart  of  the  Puget  Sound  yard  has  also  been  discouraged  by  some, 
because  the  area  of  the  yard  is  none  too  great  for  legitimate  navy 
vard  uses. 
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The  CHAiBBfAN.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question :  Instead  of  expending 

this  money  as  proposed  here,  what  about  the  facilities  at  New  Orleans 
or  at  Pensacola  or  at  both  of  them  for  using  property  that  the  Gov- 
ernment abeady  has  for  the  maintenance  of  these  disciplinary  bar- 
racks? They  are  sending  some  marines,  I  notice,  to  Pensacola. 
What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  availability  of  either  or  both  of  those 
places? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  only  one  d  scip- 
liuaiy  barracks  is  desired  ior  the  east  coast,  and  the  structures  at 
Port  Royal  are  as  well  suited  for  the  purpose  as  those  at  Pensacola 
or  New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  changing  Port  Royal,  but 
instead  of  building  additional  ones,  if  they  have  not  the  full  facili- 
ties at  Port  Royal  or  the  other  place,  to  use  what  they  have  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Additional  expenses  attend  that  method,  be- 
cause the  greater  distance  from  New  Orleans  to  the  eastern  navy 
yards  would  increase  travel  costs  and  also  because  it  would  cost 
more  to  operate  two  stations  than  one. 

Mr.  EJsTOPiNAL.  It  would  not  interfere  with  the  development  of 
the  station  at  New  Orleans  to  reopen  it  for  the  repair  of  ships  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  would  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
it  might  be  desired  to  develop  the  barracks  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  station  will  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  The  property  is  not  very  extensive  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  A  little  over  165  acres. 

Mr.  Henslet.  I  wish  to  say  this,  that  I  was  interested  in  the 
admiral's  statement  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  department  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  and  do  sometmng  for  these  youngsters  in 
the  Navy  who,  perhaps,  trans^ess  some  of  the  rules,  etc.,  but  do 
you  not  think.  Admiral,  that  it  all  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
treatment  accorded  these  boys  by  the  officers,  and  that  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  right  now  to  bring  about  the  reforms  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  many  offenses  result 
from  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  boys  newly  recruited  from  inland  and 
small  places  when  first  riven  liberty  in  a  lar^e  city,  to  go  out  with 
enlisted  men  who  are  olaer  and  possibly  a  little  more  hardened  than 
their  companions.  In  other  words,  offenses  result  from  the  blind 
follo\^ing  of  a  leader  rather  than  because  of  any  inherent  moral 
weakness  or  deficiency. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  appreciate  that.  You  think  that  this  appropria- 
tion is  necessary  because  in  the  very  nature  of  things  these  yoimg 
boys  should  be  separated  from  the  older  ones  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  If  they  do  fall  from  grace,  they  should  not 
necessarily  be  treated  as  moral  degenerates.  Boys  who  have  made 
a  single  and  possibly  unintentional  error  and  who,  after  it  has  been 
pointed  out  to  them 

Mr.  Hensley  (interposing) .  I  want  to  ask  whether  or  not  that 
reform  can  be  brought  about  right  now  without  this  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  This  appropriation  is  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  barracks  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  prisoners 
and  guard. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  sending  them  under  criminal  sentence 
to  the  naval  prisons  or  the  prison  ships  they  are  bein^  sent  to  these 
disciplinary  barracks,  a  sort  of  reformator}^  institution.     Where  they 
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find  a  man  has  been  sent  to  the  prison  who  ought  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  prison,  they  take  him  from  the  prison  and  send  him  to 
these  barracks,  and  this  is  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  barracks. 

Mr.  Talbott.  And  add  a  little  to  their  comfort  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  good  many  noncom- 
missioned officers  required  in  connection  with  this  work.  There  are 
no  accommodations  lor  those  people  at  the  Port  Royal  station,  and 
there  is  no  little  settlement  in  the  immediate  vicinity  where  thej*  can 
live  ^vith  their  families,  and  they  ought  to  have  their  families  with 
them  to  make  them  contented. 

I  would  like  to  add,  in  connection  with  this  table,  that  the  items 
were  all  taken  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  inspection  for  shore  sta- 
tions; and  as  chief  of  the  bureau  I  do  not  approve  or  favor  all  of  them; 
for  instance,  the  rebuilding  of  the  wooden  dock. 

The  Chairman.  Please  indicate  carefully  the  ones  you  do  not 
approve  or  those  you  desire  to  modify. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir.  The  item  of  $200,000,  you  will  note, 
is  reduced  considerably  from  the  total  of  $246,000,  and  also  cares  for 
the  Puffet  Sound  station.  I  would  eUminate  all  reference  to  the  repair 
of  the  drv  dock  and  expend  but  a  small  amount  upon  the  power  plant 
and  for  dredging. 

Mr.  Farr.  What  percentage  of  these  boys  is  improved  in  these 
probationary  barracfes  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  commanding  officer,  according  to  my  rec- 
ollection, has  reported  that  from  65  to  75  per  cent  are  returned  to  good 
standing;  and  there  is,  incidentally,  saved  all  the  money  expended 
upon  the  preUminary  education  and  in  the  actual  enlisting  of  this 
force. 

The  Chairman.  It  reduces  the  recruiting  and  educational  cost  ? 

Admiral  wStanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  emplovment  is  furnished  to. the  boys  at  Port 
Koval? 

Admiral  Stanford.  There  is  no  industrial  employment  except 
such  as  is  involved  in  the  care  of  the  station.  Tnose  who  have  a 
little  ability  as  carpenters  or  plumbers  or  in  any  of  the  trades  are 
employed  as  their  ability  warrants  and  as  the  actual  needs  of  the 
station  requires,  but  the  station  is  in  no  respect  an  educational  school 
in  industrial  pursuits. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  install 
some  labor  system  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  would  materially  promote  the  capacity  and 
value  of  the  men  as  American  citizens  to  have  such  training. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  noticed,  for  instance,  in  Newport  that  they  worked 
about  the  yard  in  groups  of  five  with  a  soldier  oehind  them. 

Admiral  Stanford.  Those  boys  probably  had  committed  some 
minor  offense  and  were  doing  penance. 

Mr.  Farr.  Have  you  the  authority  in  the  probationary  section  to 
educate  them  mechanically  or  industrially? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  station  does  not  afford  facilities  for  such 
aducation. 

Mr.  Farr.  Do  vou  think  it  advisable  to  do  so  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  That  is  a  broad  question.  It  would  probably 
mean  the  construction  and  equipping  of  shops  and  the  detaiUng  to 
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shops  and  to  instruct  the  boys.  There  would  oe  considerable  expense 
attached  to  such  a  proceeding. 

Mr.  Fabr.  Woula  it  not  ultimately  be  self-sustaining  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  It  might  be  possible  to  have  certain  products 
required  in  the  service  manufactured  by  these  boys.  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  report  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  under  whose  jurisdiction 
these  matters  come.     He  says : 

The  detention  system  for  the  punishment  of  persons  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
convicted  by  general  courts-martial  of  military  offenses,  which  system  was  explained 
at  some  length  in  my  annual  report  for  1912,  has  been  continued  with  gratifying  results. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  naval  disciplinary  barracks  were  maintained  at  Port  Royal. 
8.  C,  and  at  the  navy  yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash.    The  annual  report  of  the  naval 
disciplinary  barracks  at  rort  RoysJ  for  1913  shows  that  a  total  of  854  cases  were  handled 
at  said  barracks  during  the  year,  including  268  men  remaining  over  from  the  previous 
fiscal  year  and  586  new  cases  received  from  July  1, 1912,  to  June  30, 1913.    In  all  these 
cases  the  men  had  been  sentence  by  general  courts-martial  to  confinement  at  hard 
labor,  a  large  proportion  of  the  sentences  also  including  dishonorable  discharge. 
However,  under  the  department's  action  in  said  cases,  the  sentences  were  mitigated 
to  detention  and  the  men,  instead  of  bein^  required  to  serve  their  sentences  in  naval 
prisons,  were  transferred  to  the  naval  disciplinary  barracks  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  and  benefits  specified  in  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  said 
barracks,  the  substance  of  which  was  set  forth  in  my  last  annual  report.    Of  the  854 
men  who,  instead  of  being  required  to  serve  sentence  at  a  naval  prison,  were  transferred 
to  the  disciplinarv  barracks  at  Port  Royal.  3  were  later  transferred  to  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  insane,  and  367  were  still  undeigoing  detention  at  said  barracks  on 
June  30,  1913,  their  cases  not  having  been  finally  disposed  of,  either  because  of  the 
riiort  time  they  had  been  at  the  disciplinarv  barracks,  or  for  other  reasons.    Of  the 
remaining  484  men  who  were  transferred  to  the  disciplinary  barracks  a  total  of  348,  or 
about  72  per  cent,  may  be  regarded  as  having  ''made  good"  so  far  as  shown  by  the 
results  on  June  30, 1913.    Thus,  on  the  date  named,  214  of  these  men  had  been  uncon- 
ditionally restored  to  duty  in  the  service  at  laige,  102  were  serving  a  probationary 
period  at  the  disciplinary  barracks  with  a  view  to  their  unconditional  restoration  to 
duty,  and  32  had  been  discharged  from  the  service  with  recommendation  for  reenlist- 
ment.    In  the  annual  reports  from  the  naval  disciplinary  barracks,  Port  Royal,  are 
found  the  following  statements: 
From  the  commanding  officer's  report: 

"During  the  year  the  scope  of  the  drills  has  been  extended,  and  greater  care  has  been 
used  in  training  detentioners.  The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory,  as  is  shown  by 
the  neat  and  well-set-up  appearance  of  the  battalion  of  detentioners.  All  deten- 
tioners, including  all  rates,  are  drilled  at  least  one  month  before  being  placed  on 
special  details,  such  as  would  be  reauircd  of  their  rates  on  board  ships.  Detentioners 
are  also  required  to  perform  fi:uard  auty  within  the  detention  inclosure  and  barracks. 
*' Greater  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  probationers  for  complete  restoration  to 
duty.  These  men  are  required  to  drill  and  perform  regular  guard  duty  in  addition  to 
carrying  out  the  duties  required  of  their  rates. 

"It  is  believed  that  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  in  starting  classes  at  this 
post  for  radio  operators,  electricians,  mechanics,  yeomen,  bakers,  and  cooks.    As 
soon  as  it  is  possible  for  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  furnish  suitable  instructors  this 
work  will  be  taken  up.^' 
From  the  medical  officer's  report: 

"The  health  of  the  detentioners  in  general  has  been  excellent." 
From  the  chaplain's  report: 

"The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  station,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  is  good. 
The  men  appear  to  be  contented  and  are  trying  to  make  good." 

All  of  the  8pecii»l  appropriations  which  were  made  last  year  on 
piges  60  and  61  hav(»  oeen  eliminated  this  year  and  you  are  not 
Lsking  for  them  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''Repairs  and  preseivation  at 
navy  yards  and  stations:  For  repairs  and  preservation  at  navy  yards 
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and  stations,  $1,000,000/'  instead  of  $800,000  appropriated  last  year. 
You  mentioned  that  in  a  general  way  at  the  beginning  of  your 
hearing  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman'.  Have  you  anything  additional  which  you  wish  to 
say  about  that  item  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  know  of  nothing. 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  any  of  the  items  which  are  elsewhere  enumer- 
ated incliidcKl  in  this  $1,000,000  estimate  ?  Do  any  of  the  appropria- 
tions that  are  elsewhere  provided  for  go  to  make  up  this  item  of 
$1,000,000? 

Admiral  Stanford.  No,  sir.  This  is  additional  to  all  other  items 
recommended. 

Mr.  Williams.  This  is  a  mere  estimate  or  approximation  of  what 
the  work  will  require  ? 

Admiral  Stantord.  Yes.  sir:  It  is  a  general  item  for  the  repair 
and  preservation  of  all  public- works  pioperty  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  bureau  and  covers  property  having  an  appraised  or  estimated 
value  exceeding  $100,000,000,  consisting  of  dr}^  docks,  sea  walls, 
buildings,  power-plant  equipment,  distributing  systems,  etc.,  all  of 
which  involve  expense  to  maintain  in  a  prbpei  condition  of  repair. 
Allotments  from  tliis  item  are  made  to  the  oiflFerent  stations  in  pro- 
portion to  their  needs. 

Mr.  Gray.  What  is  the  increase  of  $200,000  for  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  amount  was  formerly  $800,000,  which  is 
insufficient,  and  it  is  urged  that  it  shall  be  increased  to  $1,000,000  to 
meet  urgent  needs.  There  is  property  deteriorating  and  depreciating 
every  day  because  we  can  not  maKe  the  small  repair  that  is  necessary 
to  prevent  a  larger  repair  at  a  later  day. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  increase  Is  not  for  any  specific  matter;  just  for 
the  whole  matter  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  For  the  j^oneral  purjX)se  of  bringing  about  a 
better  condition  of  repair. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  46,  under  the  proposed  distribution  of  the 
Bureau  of  Equipment  appropriation,  Admiral,  I  see  you  get  out  of 
the  equipment  appropriation,  ''Coal  and  transportation,  $200,000?" 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  pur])ose  does  your  bureau  use  that 
appro])riati(m  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  For  painting  coal  sheds,  for  repairing  the 
water  fronts  in  connection  \^ith  the  coal  sheds,  and  for  repairs  to  the 
mechanical  equipment  of  the  coaling  stations;  in  general,  for  repairs 
to  coaling  stations  similar  to  those  provided  for  general  public  works 
property  under  appropriation,  ''Repairs  and  preservation."  ^ 

The  Chairman.  This  is  limited  to  the  various  coaling  stations  and 
coaUng  plants  and  the  general  maintenance,  upkeep,  and  repair  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  last  year 
out  of  the  appropriation? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Repairs  were  made  last  year  under  an  allot- 
ment made  by  the  Navy  Department.  The  amount  of  the  allotment 
was  that  represent(»d  as  nec(^ssary  for  the  different  places,  and  con- 
seouently  it  was  all  spent. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  it  ? 
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Admiral  Stanford,  Yes,  sir;  we  asked  for  not  more  than  was 
needed  and  we  were  given  that  which  was  asked  for,  and  it  was  aU 
pent. 

The  Chatkman.  Admiral^  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  rela- 
tive to  the  contemplated  distribution  of  the  appropriation  and  work 
under  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  relative  to  the  ocean  and  lake  sur- 
veys and  the  high-power  radio  stations  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  The  appropriation  act  of  August  22,  1912, 
included  under  the  head  of  *^  Ocean  and  lake  surveys,  Bureau  of 
Equipment,"  an  amount  of  $1,000,000  for  high-power  radio  stations, 
the  appropriation  contemplating  the  construction  of  six  different 
stations.  The  station  for  the  Iswmus  of  Panama  is  now  under  con- 
struction and  will  probably  require  $250,000  for  its  completion,  of 
which  over  $195,000  will  be  required  for  the  towers  and  buildings 
and  other  public-works  features.  About  four-fifths  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  wireless  work,  judged  from  experience  at  Panama, 
wiU  be  required  for  the  '* public  works"  portions,  leaving  one-fifth 
necessary  for  the  electrical  equipment,  which  is  handled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering.  ^  tJnder  these  circumstances  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  appropriation  for  the  public  works  required  for 
the  high-power  radio  stations  should  be  placed  specifically  under  the 
cc^nizance  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  m  order  to  simplify 
the  handling  of  the  funds  and  to  expedite  the  construction  of  the 
work.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  which 
has  been  appropriated  for  six  stations,  judged  from  the  amount 
required  for  the  Panama  station,  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  which  will  be  required. 

The  Chairman.  As  it  is  now.  Admiral,  does  the  Secretary  have  the 
power  to  allot  and  distribute  from  the  equipment  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  President's  approval. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  to  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  the  Bureau  of  Equi])meiit  should  be  abol- 
ished aiid  the  duties  distributed  as  is  recommejided  a^id  j\s  has  been 
for  a  year  or  two  that  we  have  been  waiting  to  see  how  it  would  work 
out,  your  suggestion  is  that  that  part  of  it  should  go  to  ''Public  works. 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks?" 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  included  the  proper  language  in  your 
su^estion  so  as  to  make  that  distribution  and  leave  the  other  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  incorporate  that  bi  the  hearings  ? 

Admiral  Stanford,   i  es,  sir. 

Include  in  appropriations  under  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
an  item,  as  follows: 

The  appropiiation  under  ocean  and  lake  surveys,  Bureau  of  Eauipment,  for  high- 
power  raoio  stations,  act  of  August  twenty-second,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  is 
hereby  modi6ed  to  provide  that  $800,000  of  the  amount  authorized  is  transferred  to 
ihe  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  to  provide  for  the  public-works  features  of  the  sta- 
tions, including  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  the  necessary  sites  and  purchase 
tnd  erection  of  towers  and  buildings,  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated  toward  said 
projects  $350,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  small  stations  m  the  radio  work. 
Are  they  under  ''Steam  engineering"'  or  under  ''Equipment,''  or 
partly  under  this  and  partly  under  ''Engineering"  ? 
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Admiral  Stanford.  Under  present  regulations  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Enfi;ineering  has  cognizance  of  these  stations.  The  Bureay  of  Yards 
ana  Docks  executes  those  portions  of  the  projects  which  are  of  public- 
works  character  upon  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering,  using  allotment  of  funds  made  by  the  department  from 
'^Equipment ''  appropriation.  During  the  fiscal  year  1913  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks  supervised  the  expenditure  of  $88,374.22  from 
this  appropriation  for  various  public-works  objects  at  Arlington  and 
Guantanamo.  Other  work  in  progress  and  authorized  at  tnese  sta- 
tions and  at  Key  West,  Fla.;  Washington  Navy  Yard;  Point  Isabel, 
Tex.;  Colon  and  Balboa,  Panama;  Boston,  Mass.;  and  Beaufort,  N.  C, 
will  probably  require  a  further  expenditure  of  $210,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  hearings  will  you  incorporate  the  language 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  use  in  the  bill  if  the  committee  desires 
by  law  to  distribute  those  duties,  instead  of  leaving  it  with  the 
department  ? 

Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Include  in  appropriations  under  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  an 
item  as  follows: 

Improvementa  and  repairs  to  radio  shore  stations,  including  purchase  of  necesBary 
land  at  cost  not  to  exceed  $50,000,  but  excluding  radio  equipment,  $200,000. 

The  above  provision  should  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  appropriation  ^'Equipment  of  vessels''  and  the- 
elimination  of  the  words  beginning  the  last  line  pa^e  38  to  fourth 
line  page  39,  draft  No.  1,  naval  appropriation  bill,  as  follows: 

including  the  purchase  of  land  as  necessary  sites  for  radio  shore  stations:  Provided, 
That  the  sum  to  be  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  sites  lor 
radio  shore  stations  shall  not  exceed  $50,000. 

There  are  also  inserted,  in  accordance  with  request,  general  data 
regarding  dry  docks,  channel  approaches  to  navy  yards,  and  marine 
raSiways;  also  sea  wall  and  hy orographic  data  reliating  to  the  Mare 
Island  and  Philadelphia  yards. 
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Marine  raUwaytf  United  States  Navy. 


XAzne  of  nayy  wd  or  naval 
staoon. 


Wawhtngton,  D.  C 

Nbriblk,Va 

K^j  West,  Fla... 
Sail  Joan,  P.  R... 


Length. 

1 
t 

Capacity. 

1 

Feet. 

Tom. 

493 

493 

300 

150 

648 

750 

66 

6 

Name  of  nayy  yard  or  naval 
station. 


Cavite  No.  1 
Cavite  No.  2 
Cavite  No.  3 


Capacity. 


MABE  ISLAND. 

The  berthing  spaoe  available  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  is  as  follows: 
900  linear  feet  with  24  feet  depth  at  mean  low  water. 
1,100  linear  feet  with  22  feet  depth  at  mean  low  water. 
1,100  linear  feet  with  12  feet  to  18  feet  depth  at  mean  low  water. 
400  linear  feet  with  22  feet  to  30  feet  depth  at  mean  low  water. 
4  channel  buoys  with  20  feet  to  23  feet  depth  at  mean  low  water. 
The  depths  given  are  at  a  distance  of  50  feet  from  ouay  wall.    Bottom  iff  soft  mud. 
Ships  of  greater  draft  than  above  are  sometimes  oeithed  at  high  water,  and  the 
bottom  scours  out  under  them.    Distance  between  mean  high  water  and  mean  low 
water  is  4.8  feet. 

Tiimiting  channel  depth  in  Mare  Island  Straits  over  width  of  300  feet  is  at  present 
24  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water.  Dredging  is  now  in  progress  which  will  provide  a 
diannel  600  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  with  a  basin  opposite  the 
working  x)art  of  the  yard  4,200  feet  long  by  1,000  feet  wide  by  30  feet  deep  at  mean 
low  water. 

The  dredging  of  the  channel  in  San  Pablo  Bay  has  just  been  completed  h^f  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  This  channel  ia  500  feet  wide  with  a 
depth  of  30  feet  below  mean  lower  low  watei^-equivalent  to  a  depth  of  approxi- 
mately 31  feet  at  mean  low  water.  The  controlling  depth  of  the  channel  from  San 
Francisco  Bay  to  the  entrance  of  Mare  Island  Straits  is  therefore  at  present  30  to  31 
feet  at  mean  low  water. 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

The  berthing  space  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  is  as  follows: 
3,800  linear  feet  with  depth  of  31  feet  at  mean  low  water. 
7,600  linear  feet  with  depth  of  30  feet  at  mean  low  water. 
4,750  linear  feet  with  depth  of  20  to  28  feet  at  mean  low  water. 
Distance  between  mean  lugh  water  and  mean  low  water  is  5.9  feet. 
The  approach  channel  to  Riiladelphia  has  a  width  of  500  feet  and  depth  of  30  feet 
It  mean  low  water. 

Congress  has  approved  an  800-foot  channel  with  35  feet  at  mean  low  water,  and 
vork  is  under  way  on  this  project  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Thurs- 
day, December  18,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


[No.  4.] 

COMMITTEE  OIT  ITAVAL  AFFAIBS, 

Thursday,  December  18,  1913. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMEITT  OF  DB.   CHAELES   F.   STOKES,   SUBOEOV  OEV- 

EBAL,  UBITED  STATES  VAVY. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us 
this  morning  Dr.  Stokes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Dr.  Stokes,  I  notice  that  for  the  item  ''Medical  Department:  For 
surgeons'  necessaries  for  vessels  in  coxnmission,  navy  yards,  naval 
stations,"  etc.,  you  are  asking  the  same  amount  as  last  year? 

Dr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  i)id  vou  have  any  unexpended  balance  in  that 
apDropriation  last  year? 

Dr.  Stokes.  My  recollection  is  that  we  were  within  the  appropri- 
ation of  $510,000. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  insert  in  the  hearings  the  amount  of  any 
unexpended  balance  which  you  have  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir;  if  1  may  supplement  my  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

^atement  by  Dr.  Stokes:  The  balance  at  this  date  is  approximately  $60,000. 
Hub  will  be  Bumcient  for  all  ontstandine  accounts  and  for  luijustments  yet  to  be 
made  in  the  Treasury.  Two  years  are  allowed  for  settlements.  There  will  be  no 
deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  demands  upon 
this  appropriation? 

Dr.  Stokes.  There  have  been  from  time  to  time  expeditions  sent 
to  southern  waters  and  the  usual  number  of  vessels  going  into  com- 
inission  and  going  into  reserve  that  call  for  considerable  funds,  and  if 
it  is  proper  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  vessels  it  is  pro- 
posed to  commission  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Dr.  Stokes.  We  have  asked  for  no  increase  in  this  appropriation 
unless  there  be  an  increase  of  personnel.  In  that  case,  for  each  addi- 
tional thousand  men  we  shall  have  to  ask  for  $10,000.  That  means 
$10  per  man  per  year.  It  is  the  department's  intention,  as  far  as  I 
can  leam,  to  put  into  conmiission  two  battleships,  and  from  the  appro- 
priation "Medical  Department"  now  under  consideration  that  will 
call  for  an  expenditure  of  $6,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  For  each  battleship  or  for  the  two  ? 

Dr.  wStokes.  For  the  two.  The  equipment  must  of  necessity  be 
complete,  because  these  vessels  often  operate  singly,  and  they  are  so 
placed  that  they  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  their  own  resources, 
not  only  to  save  life,  but  to  prevent  disease  and  disabiUt  j.  The  whole 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  Medical  Department  to-day  is  primarily  to 
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prevent  disability.  We  look  upon  that  sort  of  work  as  a  military 
asset. 

We  look  upon  each  man  as  the  ordnance  officer  looks  upon  a  gun; 
if  we  can  keep  him  at  a  high  point  of  efficiency  by  activities  that 
come  under  this  appropriation,  we  feel  that  we  are  doing  primarily 
the  best  service  for  the  Navy.  Incidentally,  naturally,  the  humam- 
tarian  feature  falls  into  line  and  the  man  gets  the  best  kind  of  care 
if  he  meets  w  ith  serious  disaster  or  disability  unfitting  him  for  active 
duty.  With  the  proposed  commissioning  of  ships  tnere  will  be  six 
destroyers  commissioned,  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  $1,500  from 
this  appropriation  for  the  six  vessels.  There  A^ill  be  eight  submarines, 
requiring  a  total  expenditure  of  $500.  Of  course,  in  these  small 
vessels  the  makeshift  first-aid  outfit  is  all  that  is  required,  as  the 
submarines  have  at  hand  a  mother  ship  ^\ith  devices  for  the  resusci- 
tation of  those  asphyxiated  through  mishap,  and  provision  for 
ordinary  accidents  that  occur  in  these  cramped  and  complicated 
mechanisms.  The  one  submarine  tender  or  mother  ship  just  referred 
to  will  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $2,000.  As  I  said,  tnere  will  be  a 
large  personnel  on  duty,  relatively,  in  these  submarines,  and  the  sick 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  ships  and  kept  on  board  the  tender. 

The  Chairman.  The  tender  is  the  mother  to  how  many  sub- 
marines ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  It  is  variable.  I  can  not  tell  you  oflf  hand  the  number 
of  submarines  that  would  be  in  a  fleet  of  that  sort.  It  mi^ht,  at  a 
rough  guess,  be  from  10  to  12.  With  the  destroyers  there  is  also  a 
tender  or  mother  ship.  On  the  tender  or  mother  ship  we  have  one  or 
more  medical  officers  stationed  with  a  full  equipment;  and  for  this 
tender  or  mother  ship  for  the  destroyers  the  same  amount,  $2,000,  will 
be  required  for  equipment  and  upkeep  in  the  medical  department. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  a  total  of  how  many  ships  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  There  are  two  fuel  ships  to  go  into  commission,  each 
calling  for  an  expenditure  of  82,000,  and  totaling  in  all  $14,000.  The 
number  of  ships  going  into  commission  is  20 — 2  battleships,  6  destroy- 
ers, 8  submarines,  1  submarine  tender,  1  destroyer  tender,  and  2  fuel 
shins. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  additional  number  of  ships  to  look  after; 
but  you  have  asked  for  no  increase  in  the  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WiTiiERSPOON.  Which  ships  do  you  refer  to  as  the  two  battle- 
ships ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  For  instance,  the  Texas  and  New  York  are  two. 

Mr.  WiTHEKSPooN.  Thev  are  the  ones  which  will  be  completed  this 
year? 

Dr.  Stokes.  They  are  not  in  commission  yet. 

Mr.  WiTiiEUSPooN.  I)(^  ycm  know  how  long  it  will  be  before  they 
will  bo  coni])!!  t<(!  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  !  i^rcsunio  thov  will  be  commissioned  within  the  next 
two  or  throe  ni<'jitlis,  iibout  the  1st  of  March,  somewhere  along  there. 

Mr.  Roberts.  TIk^so  are  not  the  two  shi])s  you  are  providing  fort 

Dr.  Stokes.  X(\  sir;  those  are  already  ])rovid(Hl  for. 

Mr.  WiTnEKsn)ox.  I  want  to  know  which  two  battleships  you  are 
talking  about  ^ 

Dr.  Stokes.  I  mean  the  Oklahoma  and  the  Nevada, 
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Mr.  Williams.  Your  estimate  of  $3,000  is  the  amount  allotted  to 
a  battleship  for  medical  treatment  and  attention  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  It  includes  a  multiplicity  of  apparatus,  begiiming  with 
instruments,  appliances,  bedding,  drugs,  ana  disinfecting  appliances, 
and  the  upkeep  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  is  the  additional  expense  to  each  battleship, 
for  instance,  thepay  of  the  personnel  necessary,  the  surgeons,  etc.  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  Tne  surgeons^  pay  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  number  to  each  ship. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  come  out  of  this  appropriation. 

Dr.  Stokes.  The  surgeons*  pay  would  naturally  vary  with  the 
rank  of  the  medical  officer  and  the  number  assigned.  We  try  to 
assign  two  medical  officers  to  a  battleship.  We  have  something  like 
59  vacancies,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  like  to  ascertain  the  total  cost  for  each 
battleship,  not  only  of  the  equipment  but  of  the  pay  and  the  number 
of  employees  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  If  you  so  desire,  I  can  give  you  a  more  definite 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  that  in  the  hearings. 

Dr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  BT  DR.  STOKES. 

The  i>ay  of  the  medical  officers  and  Hospital  Corps  men  will  vary  according  to  rank 
and  rating,  and,  as  stated  by  the  chairman,  this  expense  does  not  come  out  of  the 
appropriation  under  consideration  but  out  of  ''Pay  of  the  Navy." 

The  following  figures  are  approximate  only: 

Per  annum. 

Surgeon  (1) $4,400 

Assistant  surgeon  (1) 2, 200 

Hospital  steward  (1) 1, 008 

Hospital  apprentices,  first  class  (2) 792 

Hospital  apprentices  (3) 792 

Total 9,192 

The  cost  of  the  original  medical  outfit  I  havB  already  stated  to  be  $3,000.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  varies  greatly,  from  $400  or  $500  the  first  year,  when  the  outfit  is  new, 
to  $1,000  or  $1,500  in  later  years,  and  according  to  activity. 

As  I  said  before,  I  have  tried  to  broaden  out  our  field  of  work  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Gray.  Doctor,  what  will  be  the  total  appropriation  in  thb 
bureau  of  the  Navy  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  Under  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Stokes.  $510,000  is  what  we  are  asking  for. 

The  Chairman.  $667,000  is  the  total  for  the  medical  bureau. 

Dr.  Stokes.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  that  this  eauipment 
I  have  spoken  of  that  costs  $3,000  is  not  simply  to  treat  sick  sailors, 
it  is  to  avert  disabiUty.  That  means  the  investigation  of  all  parts 
of  the  ship.  We  have  to  avert  trouble  in  the  fireroom;  every  man 
is  examined  physically  before  an  endurance  run,  the  air  is  tested 
before  an  endurance  run,  the  men  are  observed  during  the  endurance 
run,  the  men  are  examined  after  an  endurance  run,  the  air  is  ex- 
amined again,  and  all  that  requires  peculiar  types  of  apparatus. 

Mr.  Gray.  What  is  the  amount  ol  the  increase  ? 

32598—14 ^16 
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Dr.  Stokes.  There  is  no  increase. 

Mr.  Gray.  The  present  amount  is  what  you  have  been  allowed  for 
the  current  year  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir;  thei^  is  no  increase"  asked  for.  Of  the 
$510,000  under  this  appropriation,  $225,000  will  be  required  for  the 
pay  of  civilian  employees  at  the  naval  hospitals,  navy  yards,  naval 
stations,  and  naval  medical  supply  depots,  and  $285,000  for  mecUcal 
and  surgical  supplies  and  appliances  for  ships  and  stations  in  the 
care  of  60,000  men. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
eflPorts  of  economy  have  been  very  loyally  supported  by  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Navy.  We  faced  a  great  obligation  against  one  fund 
when  I  came  into  office,  and  I  had  to  beg  of  them,  implore  them, 
direct  them,  and  drive  them  to  economy,  so  that  to-day  we  feel  that 
we  administer  the  medical  department  m  an  economical  and  efficient 
way.  There  are  a  number  of  ships  that  have  been  put  into  commis- 
sion and  held  in  reserve.  Each  one  of  those  ships  must  have  a 
medical  outfit.  The  medical  outfit  can  not  be  sent  to  a  supply  depot 
and  used  on  another  ship,  it  must  be  kept  on  the  ships  m  reserve, 
because  those  ships  in  reserve  are  likely  to  be  called  into  active 
service  within  24,  48,  or  72  hours*  notice,  and  it  would  be  impractic- 
able to  assemble  an  outfit  suitable  for  a  snip  for  active  service  in  that 
time.  It  is  not  proper  to  send  a  ship  to  sea  unless  it  is  fully  equipped 
in  the  medical  department.  You  must  bear  in  mind  constantly  tnat 
we  have  1,000  souls  on  board.  We  have  cramped  in  a  restricted 
space  a  multiplicity  of  activities  that  can  not  be  paralleled  axkjwiu&tpe 
tnat  I  know  of.  We  have  a  floating  hostelry,  we  have  to  feed, 
clothe,  house,  and  berth  these  people,  and  we  nave  to  propel  these 
ships.  We  have  the  fire-room  forc<^  and  wc  have  the  engme  force 
as  well  as  the  battery  and  its  adjuncts,  and  we  have  to  make  provi- 
sion for  battle. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  think  the  men  that  work  way  down 
in  these  battleships  are  in  a  healthy?  pure  atmosphere? 

Dr.  Stokes.  That  leads  to  another  feature  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion. There  must  be  artificial  ventilation.  There  are  innumerable 
spaces  that  never  see  daylight,  and  they  must  be  illuminated  and 
ventilated.  You  can  well  understand  that  in  case  of  battle  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  ship  there  must  be  dead  air,  as  3-0U  can  not  have 
any  ventilating  apparatus  operating,  because  that  would  suck  in  the 
powder  gases  or  smoke  and  might  Kill  every  one  in  a  compartment. 
The  men  who  work  below  decks  are  ordered  to  go  on  deck  and  spend 
as  much  time  in  the  sunlight  and  open  as  possible.  We  have  studied 
carefullv,  statistically,  each  part  of  the  ship,  and  we  know  where 
cases  of  tuberculosis  crop  out,  and  we  know  Where  other  cases  of  dis- 
ease develop,  and  endeavor  to  avert  these  disabilities  on  the  score  of 
miUtary  efficiency  and  humanitarianism.  We  hope  to  introduce  the 
Swedish  sj-stem  of  training  on  the  ships  to  avert  disabiUties  that 
might  come  from  the  unusual  localities  of  the  men's  work.  This 
system  of  ph3^ical  training  Ls  now  in  use  at  various  shore  stations. 
"  Mr.  WiTUERSPOON.  Do  you  find  more  sickness  among  the  men 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship  than  among  those  on  the  deck  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  There  is  a  slightly  greater  proportion  of  sickness 
among  these  men,  but  that  can  be  largely  averted  in  the  way  I  have 
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mentioned,  by  getting  them  up  and  getting  them  out;  driving  them 
out.  After  a  man  stands  his  watch  in  the  fireroom^  for  example, 
he  is  usually  tired  and  in  order  to  go  on  deck  in  former  times  he  naa 
to  appear  in  a  tidy,  clean  uniform,  and  sometimes  in  preference  he 
woula  Be  on  the  deck  in  the  passageway.  We  found  that  John 
Smith  or  WilHam  Jones  would  come  along  and  shuffle  throudix  the 
passageway  aad  stir  up  some  dust  and  possibly  tubercular  bacUli. 
That  IS  one  of  the  situations  which  has  been  cleaned  up.  As  far  as 
possible  these  men  are  driven  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  conserve 
oealth. 

TTie  scheme  of  ventilation  on  our  ships  is  a  very  compUcated  prob- 
lem. We  are  striving  to  supply  humidity.  You  can  get  plenty  of 
nonhumid  fresh  air,  but  it  dries  up  the  mucous  membrane  and  induces 
respiratory  disease,  and  thus  is  harmful.  It  is  a  very  complicated, 
difficult  problem.  In  that  connection  I  might  say  that  it  is  not 
always  the  vitiated  air  that  does  the  greatest  harm.  We  may  have 
certain  chemical  contamination  unduly  present  without  doing  mate- 
rial harm  if  the  air  is  mechanically  circulated  and  cooled.  That  being 
the  case,  we  install  fans  in  turrets  and  in  firerooms.  In  battle  hatches 
must  be  closed,  everything  must  be  shut  down ;  but  if  you  ke^  the 
air  in  circulation  and  if  you  keep  down  the  humidity  the  men  can 
get  along. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  next  item,  Doctor,  is  'Contingent,  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,''  specifying  various  items.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  language  and  no  cnange  in  the  amount,  no  increase  asked  for. 
Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  in  the  last  jear  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  No,  sir.     To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  was  none. 

The  Chairman.  Will  all  of  this  amount  be  needed  fw  the  next  year  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  It  will;  yes,  sir.  If  we  have  an  increase  in  personnel, 
we  shall  have  to  ask  for  S2,500  for  each  thousand  additional  men. 
That  will  be  $2.50  for  each  additional  individual. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  has  been  su^ested  to  the  committee  that  the 
item  ^'Transportation  and  burial  of  the  dead"  be  taken  out  of  the 
contingent  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and 
be  trfmsferrea  to  navigation.  I  would  like  to  inquire  whemer  you 
have  been  consulted  with  regard  to  that  and  whether  it  meets  with 
your  approval  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  I  have  been  consulted.  In  my  opinion  it  should 
remain  where  it  is.  I  can  imagine  a  great  many  embarrassing  situa- 
tions where,  through  delay,  we  might  oe  required  to  keep  the  dead  in 
hospitals  unduly  long,  and  it  might  be  distressing  to  the  next  of  kin. 
These  transfers  are  enected  promptly,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  into  touch 
with  the  next  of  kin,  as  requirea  by  law,  and  get  the  proper  request 
from  them. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  prepare,  in  accordance  with  your  direc- 
tion, a  more  itemized  statement  of  each  appropriation,  and  I  would 
like  to  embody  that  in  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  by  Dr.  Stokes  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  DecetnherS^  191S, 
Memorandum  of  estimated  expenditures  by  classes^  for  we  of  CommiUee  on  Naval  Afain* 

Medical  Department,  1915: 

For  surgeons'  necessaries  for  vessels  in  commission,  navy  yards,  naval 
stations,  Marine  Corps $286^  000 

For  the  civil  establishment  at  tiie  several  naval  hospitals,  navy  yards, 
naval  medical  supply  depots*.  Naval  Medical  School,  Washington,  ana 
Naval  Academy ' 225, 000 

510,000 

Contingent,  Medicine  and  Suppliet^,  1915: 

For  tolls  and  ferriages 500 

Care,  traiis|>ortation,  and  buriul  of  t)ie  dead 6, 000 

Purchase  of  books  and  Rtationer>',  binding  of  medical  records,  unbound 

books,  and  pamplilets \ 6, 500 

Hvgienic  ana  sanitary  investigation  and   illustration,   sanitary  and 

uygienic  instruction' 4, 000 

Purchase  and  repairs  of  wagons,  automobile  ambulances,  and  harness. .        0,000 

Purcliase  of  and  feed  for  horses  and  cows 9, 500 

Trees,  plants,  garden  tools,  and  seeds 5, 000 

Incidental  articles  for  tlie  Naval  Medical  School  and  naval  dispensary. 

Washington;  naval  medical  supply  depots,  sick  quarters  at  Naval 

Academy  and  marine  barracks  (furniture,  etc.) 25, 000 

Rent  of  rooms  for  naval  dispensary,  Washington,  D.  C,  not  to  exceed 

11.200 1, 200 

Washing  for  medical  department  at  NaVal  Medi(*al  School  and  naval 

dispensary,  Wasliington;  naval  medical  supply  depots,  sick  quarters 

at  Naval  Academy  and  marine  barracks,  dispensaries  at  navy  yards 

and  naval  stations,  and  ships 5, 500 

For  minor  repairs  on  buildings  and  erounds  of  the  United  States  Naval 

Medical  Scliool  and  naval  medical  supply  depots 4, 000 

For  the  care,  maintenance,  and  treatment  of  the  insane  of  the  Navy  and 

Marine  Corps  on  the  Pacific  coast 2, 000 

For  dental  outfits  and  dental  material,  not  to  exceed  $38,000 38, 000 

All  other  necessary  contingent  expenses 25, 200 


Mr.  RoiiEKTS.  Toward  the  end  of  this  last  item  on  page 
is  the  provision,  ''For  dental  outfits  and  dental  material,  n 
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G5  there 
,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $38,000."     Is  all  of  that  amount  necessary? 

Dr.  Stokes.  It  is. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Did  you  not  make  that  amount  large  on  account  of 
the  installation  of  these  outfits^ 

Dr.  Stokes.  We  have  to  install  the  outfits,  and  estimate  that  it  will 
cost  in  addition  about  81,000  for  dental  material  for  operation  of 
each  dental  ofliee.  That  means  somethinjj  like  82.50  a  day.  I 
might  say  in  this  connection  that  the  dental  activities  in  the  Navy 
have  been  most  beneficial.  We  have  added  very  materially  to  the 
recruiting  because  we  can  take  men  who  have  possibly  impaired 
teeth  or  t(»eth  defective  in  a  way  that  we  can  not  accent  them  or 
rather  that  we  couhi  not  acc(»pt  tiiem  before;  we  send  tnem  to  the 
dental  surgeon  and  have  them  j)ut  right  and  's(»nt  to  active  duty. 
The  same  activiti(*s  are  carried  on  in  the  iiospilals,  thus  very  ma- 
terially increasing  the  nundxT  of  recruits. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Will  this  amount,  in  your  judgment  838,000,  be 
ni^cessary  animally  now  ? 
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Dr.  Stokes.  I  think  it  will.     When  the  corps  is  fully  recruited  we 

shaD  have  30  dental  surgeons  and  we  may,  if  the  necessity  arises, 

appoint  additional  surgeons  from  the  reserve  corps,  one  to  each 

1,500  of  personnel.     It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  aental  work  that 

is  required  to  keep  the  officers  and  enUsted  men  physically  fit  and  to 

avert  illness. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  is  the  new  plan  working,  wliere  the  men  are 
required  to  state  on  return  to  duty  whether  they  have  been  exposed 
to  venereal  disease,  and  if  so  they  are  given  proper  treatment  and  not 
punished;  and  where  if  they  have  been  exposed  and  do  not  disclose  it 
upon  return  to  the  ship  they  are  punished  if  they  develop  that  disease  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  That  is  a  mfficult  problem  and  it  is  a  cufficult  answer 

to  give  clearly.     In  the  first  place,  before  this  practice  was  instituted 

there  were  a  number  of  cases  of  concealed  venereal  disease  on  each 

ahip.     The  disease  was  concealed,  because  the  men  were  restricted  to 

the  ship  if  they  were  known  to  be  ill.     We  now  req^uire  each  man  who 

has  any  venereal  infection  to  be  taken  up  on  the  sick  list,  and  thus  it 

becomes  a  matter  of  record;  and  as  all  are  frequently  examined,  so,  on 

paper,  our  statistics  show  a  very  marked  apparent  increiise  along  these 

fines.     The  men  are  given  lectures  and  talks  on  sex  hygiene.     They 

are  told  of  the  dangers  and  they  are  told  that  exposure  is  not  a  matter 

of  necessity  for  health.    We  are  dealing  ^^ith  clean-minded  men.     A 

large  proportion  of  them  are  splendid  young  men.     We  have  found,  on 

the  Asiatic  station,  after  this  practice  was  instituted  and  these  lectures 

were  begun  that  the  exposures  fell  very  materially  in  the  face  of  the 

fact  that  they  were  tola  that  there  was  a  prophylactic  which,  if  used 

properly,  might  prevent  contamination. 

We  feel  Justified — ^I  am  speaking  for  myself  (this  matter  has  not 
been  brougnt  up  recently  as  a  poTicj'  of  the  department) — ^if  these 
men  fall  from  grace,  if  thej^  fail  to  listen  to  our  admonitions  and  do 
expose  themselves;  I  can  imagine  some  important  man  saying  to 
himself:  **I  am  a  turret  captain,  or  a  gun  pointer,  or  in  some  other 
important  rating,  I  have  aone  wrong,  and  it  is  my  plain  mihtary 
duty  to  prevent  or  avert  infection,  and  therefore  I  must  use  this 
prophylactic.''  That  is(  commonly  their  mental  attitude.  If  these 
measures  are  employed  within  six  hours  they  are  practically  uni- 
versallv  effective. 

Mr.  ftoBEBTS.  Are  they  at  all  effective  after  sLx  hours  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  In  a  great  manv  cases;  yes,  sir.  There  are  cases,  of 
course,  where  the  men  have  had  48  hours'  leave,  and  have  been 
exposed,  and  it  is  then  too  late  to  do  much  for  thorn. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  what  way  do  vou  know  that  it  is  effective  if 
administered  within  six  hours,  and  how  do  you  know  that  they 
have  been  actuaUv  exposed  to  venereal  disease  ? 

Dr,  Stokes.  We  had  at  a  training  station  50  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sonnel infected  with  venereal  disease. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  About  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  was  a  very  dis- 
tressing situation.  The  men  could  not  be  transferred,  and  they  were 
literally  ineffective  in  a  mihtary  sense.  In  combating  this  situation 
each  individual  who  went  ashore  and  became  infected  was  required 
to  state  the  source  of  his  infection,  if  possible.  The  local  health 
authorities  were  communicated  with,  the  source  of  infection  was 
traced  out,  and  that  source  was  corraled  and  quarantined.     As  a 
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result  of  these  procedures  and  lectures  the  percentage  at  that  station 
has  dropped  from  50  per  cent  down  to  less  tnan  5  per  cent,  and  that  is 
about  tne  percentage  of  infection  at  that  station  now.  The  present 
infections  come  largely  from  clandestine  exposure,  where  the  soinrce 
can  not  be  definitely  traced. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  does  not  quite  get  at  my  question.  The  mere 
contact  does  not  necessarily  mean  exposure  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  No. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  how  can  you  tell  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  There  have  been  a  number  of  experiments  carried  on 
in  various  laboratories  where  the  eves  of  rabbits  have  been  infected 
with  gonococci  and  the  preventive  measures  have  been  employed 
and  there  has  been  no  infection.  FoUowiiig  this  experiment  has  l>een 
a  control  experiment,  where  the  preventive  has  not  been  used  and 
where  infection  has  followed. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  66  I  notice  that  you  have  inserted  some 
new  language  with  reference  to  the  Uttle  appropriation  of  $15,000 
for  the  "transportation  of  remains,"  ''and  snail  be  available  until 
used."     What  is  the  necessity  of  that  new  language? 

Dr.  Stokes.  Well,  very  often  we  have  remains  on  foreign  stations; 
in  fact,  that  was  really  the  purpose  of  this  appropriation,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  when  it  was  instituted,  in  1898  and  1899,  to  bring  home  the 
remains  of  those  who  died  on  foreign  stations.  We  can  not  be 
apprised  of  these  deaths,  or,  at  least,  the  time  the  remains  must 
be  interred  in  some  foreign  countries  where  the  law  requires  their 
remaining  so  interred  for  at  least  a  year,  and  then  they  must  be 
prepared  to  be  transferred  home,  and  these  transfers  are  made  out 
of  tne  appropriation  under  consideration. 

Mr.  RoRi:uTS.  Mr.  Cliairmaii,  a  sugijostion  was  made,  as  you  will 
recall,  that  this  item  ho  also  transferred  to  the  Buroau  of  Navigation. 
Has  Admiral  Blue  changed  his  views  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir:  he  said  that  U  should  be  left  as  it  was. 

Doctor,  I  l)elieve  thai  finishes  your  part  of  the  bill.  You  have 
asked  no  increases.  T  will  ask  you  if  you  have  any  suggestions 
which  you  wish  to  offer  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  service 
in  the  Medical  Department  ? 

Dr.  vStokes.  I  want  to  say  thai  the  Secretary  has  taken  up  educa- 
tional work  in  the  ])ers()nnel.  At  first  sight  it  was  in  a  measure  sur- 
prising, but  as  we  liad  conferences  ^\'ith  the  Secretary  his  intention 
was  made  clear  to  us,  and  these  educational  methods  are  to  be  em- 
ployed to  make  the  men  better  tilted  for  their  activities  in  a  miUtary 
way.  They  begin  at  the  training  stations,  they  are  carried  on  board 
ship,  and  earned  on  throughout  tlie  men's  enlistment.  The  instruc- 
tion will  he  continuous  and  ])r(><rressive.  Aside  from  the  miUtary 
feature  of  it,  the  preparation  of  little  textbooks  is  now  under  way. 
They  are  elcMnentarv.  and  they  make  the  instruction  progressive 
and  continuous,  and  they  make  a  man  who  gets  a  higher  rating 
better  fitted  to  fill  that  rating.  It  is  tJie  sort  of  activity  we  have  had 
in  the  medical  department  for  the  last  three  years,  beginning  at  the 
training  stations  and  ccmt inning  on  board  ship,  regular  periods  of 
instruction,  instructions  at  the  hands  of  the  medical  officers.  The 
Hospital  Corps  men  go  from  the  sliips  of  the  fleet  to  the  hospitals  and 
they  are  there  trained  by  the  medical  officers,  the  pharmacists,  the 
stewards,  and  the  members  of  the  women's  nurse  corps.     They  take 
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to  that  9ort  of  thing  very  kindly.  I  have  had  no  end  of  inquiries 
from  people  in  civil  Kfe  as  to  our  methods  of  training.  They  run 
across  men  who  have  been  through  the  four-year  enustment,  and 
ihey  have  found  them  exceptionally  efficient. 

ihese  activities  involve  commissary  problems,  problems  of  phar- 
macy, mstniction  in  the  preparation  of  patients  lor  operations,  oper- 
ating-room technique,  the  handling  of  people  in  bed,  the  care  of  the 
helplessly  sick,  the  care  of  the  imconscious,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
activities  that  arc  indulsred  in,  and  these  men  are  trained  not  only  on 
board  ship,  but  at  the  Dedside  and  in  actual  contact  with  the  sick. 
When  I  came  into  office  there  was  a  training  school  for  men  niu^es 
where  something  like  60  picked  men  got  training  annually.  To-day 
eyery  man  gets  it,  every  hospital  apprentice  goes  to  the  training  sta- 
tion and  is  trained  with  the  seamen  apprentices,  and  if  he  is  tempera- 
mentally or  physically  unfit  he  is  weeded  out.  These  men,  as  I  say, 
are  trained  continuously  on  the  ships  and  in  the  hospitals. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  first  aid.     I  hope  I  am  not  taking 
up  too  much  time  ? 
The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  Stokes.  First  aid  given  by  divisional  or  line  officers  sounds 
rather  unusual,  but  the  idea  is  tbis:  That  if  the  officer  who  teaches 
the  men  to  point  the  guns  instructs  them  in  first  aid,  they  take  it  as 
a  part  of  the  military  game.  The  theory  is  self-help  first;  that  is,  if 
a  man,  for  example,  is  wounded  in  the  forehead  in  action  and  he  bleeds 
so  that  the  blood  runs  down  over  his  face  and  chest,  the  sight  may 
be  appalling  and  demoralizing.  His  first  duty  is  to  check  tne  hem- 
orrhage with  a  first-aid  dressmg,  which  he  can  do  if  he  is  properly 
trained,  and  then  go  back  to  his  station.  The  next  feature  oi  the 
theory  of  first  aid  is  assistance  from  others,  if  the  man  is  so  wounded 
that  ne  feels  that  with  assistance  he  can  promptly  get  back  to  his 
station.  If  he  is  so  seriously  injured  that  ne  can  not  go  back,  then 
it  is  his  duty  to  get  out  of  the  way,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with,  for 
instance,  the  firing  of  a  gun.  '  .  .  .  . 

TJiis  is  of  prime  importance  from  a  military  point  of  view.  If  a 
man  is  seriously  injured,  he  should  not  cry  out  for  help.  He  must 
not  demoraUze  the  gun  crew,  as  tlu*y  are  certain  to  be  if  lie  does  that,- 
but  he  must  be  taught  that  his  b(»st  safety,  so  to  speak,  lies  in  getting 
out  of  the  way  and  waiting  until  the  action  is  over,  when  competent 
attention  and  care  \^-ill  be  given  him.  If  he  is  handled  hurricclly  by 
unskilled  hands,  he  may  be  taken  to  a  dressing  station  and  more  harm 
than  good  resuU.  If  he  waits  until  tlie  action  is  over — I  liavo  devised 
a  battle  plan,  which  has  already  been  outlined  before  the  committee, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  care  of  the  wounded  on  the  firing  line  by 
skilled  surgeons  who  have  not  been  under  fire — he  will  get  the  advan- 
tages of  the  best  treatment  possible.  That  is  the  scheme  of  first  aid 
as  now  employed  and  operated  by  the  line  officers.  The  line  officers 
and  the  division  officers  are  instructed  in  this  work  by  the  medical 
officers.  The  checking  of  hemorrhage  and  resuscitation  of  the  aT)par- 
ently  drowned  are  also  taught. 

iir.  WiTHERSPOON.  Does  not  a  wounded  man  report  to  his  su])erior 
officer  that  he  has  been  wounded  ( 

Dr.  Stokes.  He  should  look  out  for  himself  as  far  as  lie  can,  and 
in  a  restricted  place  hke  a  turret  ti)e  disabling  of  a  man  may  make  a 
break  in  tlie  activity  of  the  gun.     So  it  has  been  recommended  put- 
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ting  additional  men  in  the  turrets  to  replace  others  who  may  fall  out 
or  to  render  assistance  to  some  who  require  first  aid. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  provision  is  made  for  those  who  are  seriously 
injured  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  They  are  taught  first  aid,  they  are  taught  to  apply 
the  dressing  to  check  hemormage,  and  they  are  also  taught  how  to 
check  hemorrhage  by  tourniauets  or  other  means.  They  are  also 
taught  the  resuscitation  of  tne  apparently  drowned.  Some  years 
our  casualties  from  drowning  equaled  the  casualties  from  disease 
and  injury.  A  niidshipman  is  not  given  his  diploma  'to-day  unless 
he  can  swim,  and  they  are  taught  to  s\^im  in  rough  or  troubled  water. 
On  the  hospital  ship  and  at  various  stations  we  have  apparatus,  or 
motor  devices,  to  resuscitate  the  apparently  dro\Mied.^  Tne  men  are 
taught  simple  methods,  and  they  are  taught  to  resuscitate  men  who 
become  unconscious.  This  psychological  feature  of  not  demoral- 
izing others  by  caUing  for  assustance  is  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  Ts  tliis  also  taught  in  the  Army? 

Dr.  Stokes.  I  presume  it  is. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  Last  October  the  War  Department  ordered  a 
company  of  soldiers  to  come  out  to  my  town.  Before  they  got  there 
the  train  went  through  a  trestle — perhaps  you  remember  reading 
about  that? 

Dr^  Stoker.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  WiTHKitsrooN.  And  nearly  every  man  on  board  was  wounded 
and  a  great  many  of  them  killed.  I  did  not  see  it  myself,  but  I  saw 
a  number  of  parties  who  lived  near  the  wreck  and  who  went  to  it, 
and  the  thing  that  seemed  to  impress  them  more  than  anything  else 
was  that  they  never  heard  one  single  man  among  all  that  company 
moan  or  give  any  expression  to  his  pain.  Some  of  them  were  under 
the  dfibris  and  it  took  hours  to  got  thoni  out  and  some  of  them  died 
soon  after  they  were  taken  out.  Init  they  neyer  heard  a  groan. 

Dr.  Stokks.  In  an  address  on  the  psychology  of  nayal  warfare  at 
the  Naval  War  rollege.  I  stronjrly  ur<red  that  eyer\'  oflicer  should 
become  familiar  with  the  sight  (»f  blood.  Now.  one  mny  be  as 
courageous  as  can  be,  but  in  the  presenro  of  bleeding  or  of  mutila- 
tion may  become  faint.  This  can  be  in  many  instances  oyercome. 
This  suggestion  excited  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  One  oflicer  said 
that  he  had  been  squeamish  in  the  presence  of  blood,  while  in  actual 
battle,  with  nuMi  killed  and  wounded  about  him.  he  had  no  such 
feeling.  In  reply  it  was  suggested  that  if  h(»  had  been  held  in  reser\'e 
and  not  actually  fighting  a  ship,  and  yet  was  under  fire,  the  thrill  of 
battle  would  not  haye  existed  and  he  might  have  felt  the  same 
squeaniishncss  in  the  presence  of  blood  r)r  mutilating  wounds.  I 
want  to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  fact  that  we  serve  in  the 
field  just  as  the  Army  does.  Wc  have  to  be  familiar  with  field  sani- 
tation and  every  man  is  under  canvDs  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
weeks  or  more  each  year.  There  ha^  lu^ver  been  a  war  in  which  the 
Navy  has  not  taken  part  on  shore. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary  for  me  to  emphasize  the  efliciencv 
of  the  oflicers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Marine  (\)rps  in  the  field. 
The  results  that  have  1  een  accomplished  by  them  in  this  situati<m 
have  I  een  niarveloiis.  These  4»nds  have  1  een  consummated,  in  my 
(»pinion,  by  cooperation  between  i\ui  line  officers  and  the  medical 
ofTicers  and  by  tln^  military  efficiency  with  which  sanitary  measures 
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have  been  instituted.  The  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  fur- 
nishes the  sanitary  personnel  of  all  marine  expeditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  recently  that  some  smallpox  broke 
out  on  one  of  the  battleships,  the  Ohio  t 

Dr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  about  that? 

Dr.  Stokes.  It  is  probable  that  the  exposure  took  place  before  the 
ship  left  the  Mediterranean.  The  period  of  incubation  is  variable, 
anywhere  from  9  to  14  days,  and  it  may  often  be  carried  to  20  days, 
but  the  usual  period  is  somewhere  between  9  and  14  days.  The  furst 
report  was  that  two  cases  had  developed  and  others  had  been  exposed 
and  were  suspects.  The  ship  went  to^  Guantanamo,  where  we  have 
an  isolation  camp  well  equipped  and  prepared  for  this  sort  of  emer- 

fency.  Other  cases  developed  and  were  sent  on  shore  there.  It 
ecame  apparent  that  there  nad  been  pretty  universal  exposure,  and 
so  it  was  recommended  to  the  department  that  the  ship  be  sent  to 
Charleston,  where  the  men  could  be  taken  out  of  the  ship,  the  ship 
thoroughly  fumigated,  and  all  precautions  taken.  These  men  are 
all  vaccinated  on  enlistment.  An  ample  supply  of  vaccine  was  sent 
to  them  as  soon  as  the  report  reachea  us  and  is  in  their  possession 
now,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  outbreak  will  bo  stamped  out 
readily. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  the  men  on  board 
the  ship  had  been  vaccinated  t 

Dr.  Stokes.  Every  man  is  vaccinated  at  the  time  of  enlistment. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Vaccination  did  not  prevent  this  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  It  is  not  an  absolute  preventative.  We  may  have 
3  or  4  per  cent  who  are  not  protected. 

Mr.  WriHERSPOON.  What  proportion  of  the  men  on  the  Ohio  did 
have  the  smallpox  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  The  last  report  was  that  there  were  six  cases,  but  we 
may  have,  although  protected  by  vaccination,  varioloid,  which  is 
mild  and  inconsequential.  Some  years  ago  in  Japan,  before  vacci- 
nation was  universally  carried  out,  I  had  seven  cases  under  my  care 
and  three  of  them  had  been  protected  by  vaccination  and  four  had 
not  been  protected.  The  four  died  loathsome  deaths.  They  died 
with  the  eruption  all  over  them,  including  even  their  moutns  and 
eyes;  there  was  no  hope  for  these  unprotected  men  from  the  start. 
Those  protected  by  vaccination  were  scarcely  ill  beyond  having  a 
pustule  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Browning.  Was  there  not  a  death  on  th-^  Ohio  from  smallpox  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  I  have  not  had  official  notification  of  that.  I  heard, 
I  think,  last  night,  that  there  was  one  death. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  saw  in  the  paper  wh^re  there  was  one  death. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  say  that  there  were  six  cases  of  smallpox  on 
the  Ohio?    How  many  men  are  there  on  the  Ohio? 

Dr.  Stokes.  Roughly,  a  thousand,  perhaps  900.  As  I  say,  thej 
rub  elbows  at  mess  and  drills  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  so  it 
seemed  desirable  to  get  them  out  of  the  ship  and  to  disinfect  the 
ship,  because  the  disease  is  communicable  in  th'3  early  stages. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Only  six  cases  have  been  reported  out  of  the 
thousand  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  Y(»s,  sir;  there  may  be  others  develop  later. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  ask  the  admiral  about  the  appropriatioii 
made  last  year  of  $70,000  for  the  new  power  plant  fcM*  the  naval  hos- 
pital at  Chelsea.     Has  that  power  plant  been  built? 

Dr.  Stokes.  Plans  have  been  made,  as  I  recall  it,  and  my  impres- 
sion is  that  it  is  under  way. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Can  you  tell  from  memory  where  that  plant  is 
located,  with  reference  to  the  so-called  magazine  site? 

Dr.  Stokes.  It  is  to  be  located  southwest  of  the  new  hospital 
building.  That  is,  down  toward  the  old  pest  house.  You  will  re- 
member where  that  is. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Not  on  what  was  called  the  magazine  site  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  No,  sir. 

I  want  also  to  say  that  so  far  as  our  returns  from  the  Treasury 
Department  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Supphes  and  Accounts  go,  we 
have  wiped  out  our  obUgation  against  the  hospital  fund.  I  found 
when  I  came  into  office  an  obUgation  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,500,000.  By  the  loyal  support  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Med- 
ical Department  we  have  been  able  to  square  this  account  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  last  year  we  put  in  a  provision  prohib- 
iting indebtedness  hereafter  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  No  new  construction  without  consulting  the  com- 
mittee, which  I  was  enthusiastically  in  favor  of. 

The  CHAraMAN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  that  hospital  at  Chelsea  built  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  It  is  practically  completed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  ready  to  occupy? 

Dr.  Stokes.  It  will  be  within  a  very  few  months. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Arc  the  fittings  all  in? 

Dr.  Stokes.  Practically  everything.  Of  course,  it  depends  upon 
tlie  rompletion  of  the  power  plant. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  power  plant  is  the  only  thing  holding  it  back 
from  occupancy  ? 

Dr.  Stokes.  That  is  practically  all. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  3^ou  had  any  intimation  from  the  Secretary 
that  the  hospital  would  not  be  opened? 

Dr.  Stokes.  I  have  had  none. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Dr.  Stokes. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Friday, 
December  19,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


[No.  5.] 

COMMITTEE  OH  HAYAL  AFFAIRS, 

Monday,  December  88,  1913. 

The  committee  this  day  met^  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMEHT  OF  EEAB  ADMIEAL  C.  J.  BAD&EB,  TTinTED  STATES 
HATT,  COMMAVDEE  IH  CHIEF,  ATIABTTIC  FLEET. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us 
this  morning  Admiral  Badger,  who  was  speaking  with  me  when  we 
were  at  Guantanamo  about  the  recreation  buildW  for  the  enlisted 
men  at  the  naval  station,  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  and  1  suggested  to  the 
admiral  that  he  should  look  into  the  matter  and  when  he  was  here 
tlus  winter  give  the  committee  his  views  as  to  the  necessity, 
propriety,  and  reasons  for  that  recommendation. 

Admiral,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  such  suggestions  as 
you  may  be  pleased  to  oflFer. 

Admiral  Badger.  At  the  naval  station  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  the 
Government  maintains  a  very  large  rifle  range  for  the  training  of  the 
men  of  the  fleet,  a  range  which  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  250  targets 
on  it,  one  of  the  largest  in  this  country.  Guantanamo  is  also  used 
as  the  headq>uarters  of  the  fleet  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year 
for  the  trainmg  of  the  ships  and  the  men.  Guantanamo  Bay  is  far 
separated  from  any  settled  country  and  there  are  no  means  there  for 
the  recreation  of  tte  men  except  what  can  be  provided  for  them  on 
shore  in  the  way  of  ball  grounds  and  possibly  a  recreation  place 
where  they  can  go  from  the  ships  and  amuse  themselves  with  various 
games. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  winter,  when  the  fleet  is  tliere,  what 
size  of  fleet  do  you  have  and  what  is  the  number  of  men  in  the  fleet, 
embracing  all  ? 

Admiral  Badger.  The  number  of  men  varies  considerably;  but 
there  are  during  the  winter  rarely  less  tlian  10,000  men  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  20,000  men  in  Guantanamo  Bay  with  the  fleet. 

Guantanamo  is  also  generally  used  as  the  headquarters  for  expedi- 
tionary forces,  and  we  have  had  as  higli  as  2,000  marines  encainped 
there  awaiting  any  action  that  miffht  be  required  of  them  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  remain  at  the  place  for  several  montlis  at  a  time. 
The  cUmate  is  such  tliat  it  is  not  conducive  to  the  good  health  or  good 
efficiency  to  keep  the  men  too  much  on  board  the  ships — either  the 
ships  of  the  fleet  or  the  expeditionary  ships — and  for  that  reason  it  is 
beheved  to  be  very  urgent  that  a  proper  building  whieli  will  house  a 
large  number  of  men  during  the  recreation  hours  or  to  which  they  can 
go  when  they  are  not  actually  needed  on  the  ran^e,  to  escape  from  the 
sun  and  the  heat,  should  be  provided.  A  suitable  building,  it  is 
believed,  can  be  put  up  for  $30,000  which  will  answer  the  purpose; 
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and  I  think  tliat  the  feeling  is  universal  among  the  officers  of  the 
fleet,  and  it  also  had  the  strong  support  of  the  former  commander  in 
chief,  Admiral  Osterhaus,  that  sucli  a  building  should  be  provided. 

Mr.  Browning.  Of  what  material  will  the  building  be  constructed  ? 

Admiral  Badger.  It  has  to  be  a  large  building  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  men  needed,  and  it  was  to  be  built  of  light  wood,  with 
a  cornigated  roof;  but  I  have  seen  since  recommendations  in  regard 
to  some  other  buildings  in  that  neighborhood,  and  I  think  that  if 
the  sides  were  of  very  thin  iron  it  would  last  longer. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  should  think  that  would  be  preferable. 

Admiral  Badger.  But  that  docs  not  really  come  imder  me.  It 
would  have  to  have  an  iron  roof,  and  probably  the  sides  should  be 
iron,  but  not  necessarily  corrugated. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
you  have  been  to  Guantanamo  Bay  and  have  made  personal  obser- 
vations and  a  study  of  this  matter,  as  I  understand  it? 

Admiral  Badger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  there  with  the  fleet  in  the  practice 
seasons  and  know  the  conditions  that  exist? 

Admiral  Badger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  if  it  is  your  mature  iudgment  that  it  is 
for  the  officiencv  of  the  fleet  and  the  comfort  of  tne  men  that  such  a 
building  should  be  erected  at  Guantanamo? 

Adxniral  Badger.  It  is,  sir,  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  At  Guantanamo  13  there  any  town  or  village  or 
accommodations  other  than  what  is  on  the  naval-station  groimds, 
erected  by  the  Government  itself  ? 

Admiral  Badger.  No.  There  Is  a  very  small  town  named  Came- 
nera,  about  5  or  6  miles  away,  and  tnere  is  another  still  smaller 
town  of  a  few  hundred  people,  a  shij)ping  point  for  sugar  from  the 
interior,  but  our  men  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  those  places. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  a  recreation  building  at  the  grounds, 
would  not  the  fact  of  these  towns  being  5  or  6  miles  away  be  a 
cur-e  rather  than  a  blessing  to  you;  would  it  not  be  a  tomj)tation 
and  an  inducement  to  the  men  to  stray  over  there? 

Admiral  Badger.  The  inducement  is  greater  when  we  have  no 
recreation  building. 

The  Chairman.  II  you  had  no  building  to  keep  them  on  the 
grounds,  would  not  these  })laces  serve  as  a  temptation  to  break  up 
the  dL^ciplhio  i 

Admiral  Badger.  Undoubtedly,  sir;  and  the  recreation  building 
would  les>en  the  desire  of  the  men  to  go  out  of  bounds. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you.  Admiral,  wthout  this 
building  you  ar?.  out  on  this  barren  spot  without  any  opportunity 
for  the  employment  or  recreation  of  the  men  indoors  ? 

Admiral  Badger.  Exactly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  left  to  the  exposure  of  the  sun  and 
weather,  etc.,  without  proper  care? 

Admiral  Badger.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  What  sort  of  recreation  would  this  building  be 
adapted  to? 

Admiral  Badger.  The  idea  was  to  have  one  great  room  for  a 
general  meeting  room  of  the  men,  for  moving  pictures,  their  enter- 
tainments, their  minstrel  shows,  or  whatever  it  is  they  want  to  do, 
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with  verandas  around  it,  a  thoroujghly  pleasant  place  to  sit  and  get 
what  breeze  there  is  and  be  out  otthe  sun,  and  reading  and  writing 
room.  We  need  writing  rooms  more  than  anything  else  in  this 
building,  where  a  man  can  sit  down  comfortably  ana  write  home. 
They  have  not  good  accommodations  on  the  ships,  as  a  rule.  I  think 
in  the  plans  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  some  bowUng  alleys  and  some 
pool  taoles  or  billiard  tables,  but  I  do  not  think  those  plans  have  been 
luUv  settled  upon  yet.    There  will  be  space  for  them. 

ilr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  these  men  need  athletic  exercise,  or  do  they 
get  enough  exercise  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  t 

Admiral  Badger.  They  do  get  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  but  every  man  wants  to  exercise  himself  according  to 
his  own  humor,  and  he  will  work  himself  to  death  on  shore  in  getting 
ready  for  track  meets  or  for  football  or  baseball,  while  the  same 
amount  of  labor  might  not  be  done  so  cheerfully  if  he  had  to  do  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Admiral,  with  your  experience,  taken  in  connection 
also  with  your  experience  as  head  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
for  several  j^ears  as  superintendent,  and  your  training  of  young  men 
and  your  experience  and  observation  of  them,  it  is  your  deliberate 
judgment  that  this  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  healtli,  comfort,  and 
efficiency  of  the  men  in  the  fleet  ? 

Admiral  Badger.  It  is,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  you  and  also  to  meet  you  personally. 

Admir^  Badger.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will 
come  down  and  see  us  again  next  spring.  We  have  a  very  mce  place 
down  there,  but  there  nas  been  some  trouble  in  getting  there,  I 
understand. 


[No.  6.] 

COXIUTTEE  OH  VAVAL  AFFAIES, 

Friday,  December  19,  1913. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
Presiding. 

6TATEMEVT  OF  BEAS  ADMIBAL  BICBAED  MOBGAV  WATT, 
CHIEF  BUBEAXT  OF  COHSTBUCTIOH  AHD  BEPAIB. 

The  Chairman.  Grentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us  this 
^omhig  Admiral  Watt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 

Acimiral,  I  notice  that  in  the  item  "Construction  and  repair  of  ves- 
^,"  on  page  74,  you  change  the  word  "aeroplanes''  to  "aircraft." 
Wi^-  do  youprefer  that  change  ? 

A^dmiral  Watt.  The  change  was  suggested  in  ordw  to  permit  the 
fullest  use  of  air  craft.  "Aeroplanes  might  be  interpreted  in  its 
nan^ow  sense,  of  using  only  one  form  of  machine.  It  is  entirely  poeai- 
We  t:  hat  the  airship  may  develop,  so  that  if  the  appropriation  pcdrmits, 
^^  Xiiay  consider  it  necessary  to  ex|>eriment  witn  an  airship.  There 
"■^  A'arious  forms — airships,  aeroplanes,  hydroaeroplanes,  flymg  boats, 

eic^^ and  it  was  thought  that  "air  craft"  was  a  general  term  which 

^^^^^  cover  all  forms. 

^i"om  the  construction  and  repair  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  j^ear 
^3  we  expended  S28,031;  from  the  appropriation  for  the  current 
"^^!^]  year  we  have  expended  to  December  10,  $26,150. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  the  appropriation  asked  is  the  same 
*^  1^8t  year,  18,250,000.     Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balanced 

Admiral  Watt.  For  the  fiscal  year  of  1913,  when  the  appropriation 
^*^"^  SS.479,000,  there  was  a  balance  of  about  $205,000. 

^   mill  append  to  my  hearing  the  following  statements: 
.  Appendix  I,  statement  of  expenditures  by  titles  imder  appropria- 
'^^•n    *  (  onstruction  and  repair,  1913.'' 

^     Appendix  II,  showing  Construction  and  repair,  1913,"  expendi- 
^'"^jss  by  navy  yards  and  stations. 

App<»ndix  III,  showing  relative  expenditures  "Construction  and 
^*P%ir"  appropriations  for  vears  1913  and  1912. 

Appenciix  iV,  showine  the  "Construction  and  repair,  1914/'  ex- 
**^*^icntures  for  the  first  nve  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Appendix  V,  showing  expenditures  by  titles  under  construction  and 
^l>«iir  allotment  of  appropriation  "Ekjuipment  of  vessels,  1913." 

Appendix  VI,  showmg  expenditures  by  titles  under  construction 
^ticl  repair  allotment  of  appropriation  "Ekjuipment  of  vesseb,  1914," 
^^^  the  first  five  montlis  oi  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  we  reduced  it  to  $8,250,000? 
Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir.     In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
^^ught  that  this  diagram  might  help  mo  to  explain  the  appropria- 
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tion.  I  have  here  a  chart  on  which  I  have  plotted  the  appropriations 
as  made  by  this  committee  for  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 
for  the  last  10  years.  The  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is 
less  than  it  has  been  at  any  tmie  in  10  years,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
tons  dis])lacement  of  the  vessels  in  the  Kavy  fit  for  service — which  this 
ap)>n>])rir.tion  is  designed  to  keep  in  repair — has  more  than  doubled. 
It  was  618,000  in  1905  and  it  is  1,260,000  in  1913. 

Mr.  WmiERSPOOX.  What  is  that  which  has  doubled  ? 

Admirjd  Watt.  The  tonnage  of  the  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  The  tonnage  has  increased,  while  the  appropria- 
tions have  been  decreased.     W  e  decreased  the  appropriation  last  year. 

Admiral  Watt.  To  a  lower  ]^oint  than  at  any  time  in  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  unexpended  balance  last  year  of  any 
material  amount  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  the  fiscal  vear  1915  vou  will  have  addi- 
tional  tonnage  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Additional  tonnage  to  take  care  of  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  item  you  speak  of  is  a  part  of  the  $8,250,000? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  included  in  that  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  information  in  regard  to  the  repairs  to 
vessels  in  excess  of  limitation  ready  to  submit  1 

Admiral  Watt.  Tiie  information  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  any  idea  wliat  the  total  wul  be,  roughly, 
for  repairs  to  ships  whicli  were  specifically  authorized  t 

Admiral  Watt.  For  the  specifically  authorized  repairs  and  alter- 
ations in  excess  of  3200,000  tliore  is  no  additional  appropriation 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  a  special  authorization? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  Is  merely  an  authorization  to  make  repairs 
of  specified  amounts  in  excess  of  $200,000  to  specific  ships  from  the 
current  apj)ropriations. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understood  that  was  what  the  cliairman's  question 
related  to  i 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  I  was  asking  if  you  could  tell  in  a  general  way 
how  much  it  amounted  to? 

Achniral  Watt.  I  can  tell  you  in  a  general  way  that  it  will  be 
materially  h»ss  than  the  amount  in  this  bill.  I  thmk  it  will  be  ap- 
l)roxinnitely  ?1 ,()()(),()()()  instead  of  §1,950,000  as  was  specifically 
authorized  lust  vear. 

The  Chairman.  If  thc^re  is  a  reduction  of  §950,000  on  account  of 
that  expenditure  out  of  the  fund,  can  the  total  fund,  of  which  this 
is  a  part,  he  reduced  i 

Admiral  Wait.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kor  what  other  purposes  will  you  use  it  instead 
of  for  the  authorizations  specially  provided  for? 

A  miral  Wait.  We  will  use  it  lor  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  the 
larger  inunher  of  ships. 

Mr.  KoBEKTS.   For  the  additional  tonnage  that  is  coming  on? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman',  lender  the  general  authority  you  have  without 
the  special  authorization? 
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Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  general  authority  contained 
in  the  biU. 

The  Chaibman.  I  notice  on  page  77  that  you  are  increasing  the 
I  amount  that  may  be  used  for  clerical,  drafting,  inspection,  and  mes- 
senger service  in  navy  yards,  naval  stations,  and  ofEces  of  superin- 
tending naval  constructors  from  $858,039  to  $943,100.  Please  state 
fully  the  necessity  and  the  occasion  for  the  increase  in  this  force. 

Admiral  Watt.  Until  recently  the  pay  of  ship  keepers  was  not 
included  in  the  classified  limit,  but  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
recently  directed  that  when  any  ship  keeper  is  discharged  he  is  to  be 
replaced  by  a  classified  emploj'-ee.  The  department  accordingly 
directed  that  this  fijgure  be  increased  so  as  to  provide  for  the  shift  of 
employees  from  one  class  of  employment  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  instead  of  paying  them  out  of  this  author- 
ization you  have  been  pajing  them  out  of  the  general  funds  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  increase  the  general  appropriation  t 

Admiral  Watt.  It  in  no  wise  increases  the  general  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  And  because  of  the  civil-service  regulation  they 
are  to  be  transferred  and  paid  out  of  this  authorization  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  the  following  proviso: 

Provided furtheTf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into 
contract  for  the  use  by  the  Grovemment  of  dry  docks  at  Hunters  Point,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  one  of  which  docks  shall  be  capable  of  docking  the  latest  vessel 
that  can  be  passed  through  the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
aix  years  from  completion  of  such  dock,  at  a  compensation  of  not  less  than  $50,000  per 
annum  during  said  period  of  six  years,  the  right  of  the  Government  to  the  use  of 
said  docks  in  time  of  war  to  be  prior  and  paramount:  Provided,  That  the  construction 
of  the  laige  dock  shall  be  undertaken  immediately  upon  entering  into  this  contract 
and  shall  be  completed  within  twenty-four  months  thereafter:  And  provided  further^ 
That  said  contract  shall  provide  for  docking  rates  not  in  excess  of  commercial  rates, 
and  for  such  other  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
prior  to  entering  into  such  contract. 

That  is  the  same  proposition  that  was  submitted  by  the  former 
Secretary  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  consideration  to  this  matter  and 
have  you  investigated  it  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  recommendation  you 
submit  with  reference  to  this  proposition  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  At  the  present  time,  should  it  become  necessary 
to  dock  one  of  our  large  battleships  on  the  west  coast,  she  would  have 
to  proceed  to  Seattle  to  dock.  With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
it  IS  probable  that  our  principal  fleet  will  nave  periods  of  duty  on  the 
west  coast.  This  provision  would  permit  the  docking  of  these  ships 
at  Hunters  Point,  San  Francisco,  instead  of  sending  them  900  miles 
further  north. 

]Mr.  Stephens.  Are  the  present  docks  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
not  suflScient  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  We  can  not  get  the  battleships  there;  and  even 
though  the  channel  were  deep  enough  to  send  battleships  to  the  yard, 
the  present  docks  would  not  take  10  of  the  last  vessels  of  the  fleet. 

^fr.  Stephens.  What  prevents  getting  the  ships  there  ? 
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Admiral  Watt.  Their  draft. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  depth  of  water  do  the  battleships  draw  which 
you  contemplate  sending  to  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  TheywiU  draw  27  to  30  feet. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  which  they  have 
at  the  Mare  Island  Naw  Yard  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  understand  that  they  can  get  a  ship  drawing  24 
feet  of  water  up  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  at  low  water  and 
that  dredging  operations  are  now  going  on  with  an  idea  of  deepening 
the  channel. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  the  dredging  deepen  it  to? 

Admii'al  Watt.  The  dredging  is  being  conducted  with  a  view  to 
securing  30  feet  at  low  water. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  was  that  they  would  get  a 
minimum  of  30  feet,  but  the  dredging  has  not  yet  been  completed  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  it  not  very  nearly  completed  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  was  oegun  not  many  months 
ago.  (Now  12  per  cent  completed.  See  Commandant's  telegram, 
page  255.) 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Suppose  that  one  of  the  largest  dreadnaughts 
should  liave  a  big  hole  in  lier  bottom  by  running  on  a  rock  of  some 
kind,  and  get  a  good  deal  of  water  in  her,  what  would  be  the  draft, 
would  it  not  be  almost  10  feet  more? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  increase  in  draft  would  depend  on  the  number 
of  compartments  to  which  water  was  admitted  by  the  damage,  and 
the  location  of  the  filled  compartments.  It  might  be  as  much  as  10 
feet. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  If  a  battleship  should  be  injured  so  as  to  get  a 
lot  of  water  in  her,  and  they  got  30  feet  of  water  at  Mare  Island,  you 
still  could  not  get  the  wounded  vessel  in  there  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  Another  pohit  is  tlie  distance  of  the  900  miles. 

Admiral  Watt.  TJie  largest  vessel  that  can  dock  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  is  the  North  DaJcota,  assuming  slie  could  get  to  the  yard. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  her  tonnage? 

Admiral  Watt.  About  20,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  about  a  disabled  sliip  which 
would  draw  materially  more  water  accordin":  to  the  extent  of  tiie  dam- 
age?  To  counteract  that,  it  would  be  possible  to  some  extent  to 
underburden  the  ship  by  taking  out  the  stores,  freightage,  and  other 
things? 

Admiral  Watt.  Only  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  it  be  possible  to  take  a  vessel  drawing  30 
feet  or  even  a  few  feet  more  up  to  Mare  Island  at  liigh  water,  which 
occurs  twice  daily? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would,  but  there  are  very  few 
berths  in  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  at  which  a  vessel  drawing  that 
much  water  can  he  wdtliout  grounding  at  low  water. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  there  are  berth^  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  We  have  frequent  reports  of  the  armored  cruisers 
grounding  at  low  water  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  commandant  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  these  ships  in 
other  berths.     It  may  be  that  there  are  one  or  two  berths  where  they 
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Set  deeper  water,  but  I  understand  that  only  light-draft  vessels 
rawing  less  than  25  feet  can  be  berthed  without  grounding  at  low 
water. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  vessels  were  now  con- 
structed that  would  draw  30  feet  or  more  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Will  you  name  one  ship  that  draws  30  feet  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  Pennsylvania  and  battleship  39  will  draw  30 
feet  at  full  load.  The  Nevada  and  OMdhoma  have  a  normal  draft  of 
28  feet  6  inches  and  with  full  load  a  mBan  draft  of  about  29  feet  8 
or  9  inches.  If  there  is  the  slightest  trim  they  will  draw  30  feet  at 
the  bow  or  the  stem  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  was  informed  not  a  great  while  ago  that  there 
were  no  vessels  in  the  American  Navy  and  none  under  construction 
that  would  use  the  Panama  Canal  ana  draw  quite  30  feet  of  water. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  do  not  know  where  you  got  your  information, 
sir,  but  I  think 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  do  not  remember  the  particular  source,  but  it 
was,  I  thinkj)rettygood  authority. 

Admiral  Watt.  T^e  canal,  of  course,  provides  for  40  feet  of 
water.  The  New  YorJcy  Texas,  Nevada,  ana  OJclahoma  have  a  normal 
mean  draft  of  28  feet  6  inches.  When  they  are  laden  with  stores  it 
is  probable  that  there  will  be  an  extreme  draft  of  30  feet,  although 
by  careful  trimming  of  stores  and  filling  of  the  trimming  tanks  it 
may  be  possible  to  hold  those  vessels  to  an  extreme  draft  of  29  feet 
and  9  inches. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  ship  is  in  motion  in  the  waves  it  has  a 
dipping  motion,  has  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  A  ship  at  high  speed  ^'squats" — that  is  the  tech- 
nical term. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  ^' squat  ^^  when  it  is  running  at  slow  speed  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir;  a  vessel  would  not  ^* squat"  runnmg  at 
low  speed. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Following  your  statement  about  vessels  of  the 
Nav^^  drawing  30  feet  or  more  of  water,  is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that 
the  prominent  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast  should  have  a  depth  of  at 
least  30  feet  and  probably  35  feet  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  should  say,  sir,  that  the  ships  we  are  going  to 
build  in  the  future  will  have  even  deeper  drafts  than  30  feet,  and 
the  depth  of  prominent  harbors  should  oe  at  least  35  feet. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then,  to  accommodate  some  of  the  vessels  now 
being  constructed,  the  harbors  should  have  something  more  than 
30  feet  of  water  ? 

Admiral  Watts.  Decidedly  so,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  If  a  vessel  will  draw  30  feet  of  water,  and  if, 
or  you  say,  when  injured  to  a  certain  extent,  it  may  draw  10  feet 
more,  or  40  feet,  is  it  not  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are  really  pre- 
paring for  war,  if  we  are  really  getting  ready  to  engage  in  war  and 
not  just  merely  spending  monej^,  is  it  not  necessary  that  it  should 
have  40  feet  depth,  so  that  we  will  be  ready  for  the  emergency  when 
it  comes  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  would  be  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  of  course,  but  i«* 
it  not  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  act  sensibly  about  it  ? 
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Admiral  Watt.  On  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  present  time  a  ship 
drawing  40  feet  of  water  can  be  taken  to  the  Puget  Sound  yard. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Is  not  that  the  only  kind  of  a  yard  that  it  is 
sensible  lor  us  to  have,  one  that  will  accommodate  all  the  ships  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Every  first-class  yard  should  accommodate  our 
largest  ship  in  its  extreme  condition. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  about  pro- 
viding for  battleships  unless  we  have  wars,  does  it  ?  Is  not  that  the 
very  thing  you  are  trying  to. pro  vide  for? 

Admird  Watt.  All  those  things  go  together.  You  must  have 
depth  of  water,  ships,  dry  docks,  water  front,  etc.  Of  course,  vou 
should  have  a  depth  of  water  that  will  take  care  of  a  damaged  ship. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  depth  will  there  be  at  the  dock  at  Hun.ter8 
Point  that  it  is  proposed  to  build  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  understand  that  there  will  be  unlimited  depth. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  dock  must  take  care  of  any  ship  that  can 
go  through  the  Panama  Canal  locks,  so  that  means  at  least  40  feet 
of  water. 

The  Chairman.  The  locks  at  the  canal,  if  emergency  requires, 
could  go  up  to  45  feet  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Depending  upon  the  maximum  level  of  water  in 
Gatun  Lake,  the  locks  will  pass  vessels  drawing  as  much  as  45  feet. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  About  this  proposition,  as  I  *  remember  the 
proposition  when  it  was  submitted  to  us  at  the  close  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, it  was  suggested  that  if  we  accepted  this  proposition,  then 
when  we  put  one  of  our  ships  into  this  proposed  dry  oock  we  would 
have  to  transport  the  men,  tools,  and  implements  to  do  the  work  from 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  up  there.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  very 
wise  arrangement,  to  have  a  navy  yard  at  one  place  where  the  work 
can  not  be  done  because  the  water  is  too  shallow  and  have  to  send 
the  men,  tools,  and  everything  30  or  40  miles  to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  What  is  the  distance  from  Hunters  Point  to  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  think  it  is  about  25  miles. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  My  recollection  is  that  they  said  about  30  miles. 

Admiral  Watt.  The  last  clause  of  the  proposed  contract  is  supposed 
to  take  care  of  that  situation.  The  company  is  willing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  send  men  from  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  or  is  willing 
to  do  the  work  for  the  Government.  It  was  understood  that  the  last 
clause  would  cover.     It  reads: 

That  said  contract  shaU  provide  for  docking  rates  not  in  excess  of  commercial 
rates  and  for  such  other  conditions  a«  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  prior  to  entering  into  such  contract. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  If  this  company  is  to  do  the  work  for  us,  then 
we  have  no  further  use  for  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard? 

Admiral  Watt.  We  have  a  good  many  ships  to  repair  and  maintain 
that  draw  less  water  and  can  readily  proceed  to  Mare  Island  yard. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  a  good  many  ships  that  can  go  to  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Ships  that  do  not  count? 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir;  important  units,  such  as  destroyers  and 
submarines.  There  is  now  a  monitor  on  that  coast  and  uiere  are 
several  armored  cruisers  that  have  repeatedly  been  to  the  yard. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  a  number  of  battleships  that  run  down 

to  22  and  23  feet  ? 
Admiral  Watt.  Some  of  the  earlier  battleships  of  the  reserve  fleet 

can  go  to  the  yard,  possibly,  but  when  the  Atlantic  Fleet  made  its 

cruise  around  the  world  eignt  of  those  battle^ips  were  docked  in 

the  private  dry  dock  at  Hunters  Point  because  they  could  not  go  to 

the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.    At  that  time  we  docked  10  ships  at 
Hunters  Point,  and  the  charge  for  the  use  of  the  dock  was  $41,000. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  When  was  that  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  In  June  of  1908. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  this  dry  dock  were  built  at  Hunters  Point,  is  the 
building  of  a  warship  on  the  California  coast  restricted  to  the  particu- 
lar company  now  located  there,  or  will  it  admit  of  the  building  there 
of  a  warship  by  another  company  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  contract  does  not  relate  to  the  building  of 
ships;  only  to  the  docking  and  repair  of  ships. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Tlien  let  my  question  apply  to  the  repair  of  ships 
by  any  other  company  than  the  one  now  there,  if  the  tfnited  States 
does  not  do  the  repairing. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  think  the  proposed  form  of  agreement  has  to  do 
only  with  the  relations  between  the  Navy  I)epartment  and  this  com- 
pany. I  understand  your  question  to  be.  "Will  this  prevent  another 
company  from  repairing  a  Government  snip  in  the  same  dry  dock?" 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  do  not  think  that  Question  has  been  gone  into, 
but  I  think  it  can  be  taken  care  of  by  tnis  concluding  clause. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  wording  of  that  clauslB 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  award  a  contract  and  nave  the  work 
done  by  some  other  company  than  the  one  now  located  at  Hunters 
Point  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  think  that  can  be  cared  for. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  build  a  dock  and  not  give  opportunity  to  several 
companies  to  bid  and  do  the  work  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  Drydock  Company  can  be 
fully  controlled;  in  the  first  place,  by  this  agreement  with  tne  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  proximity  of  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  from  which  workmen  could  be  sent  if  the 
roposition  as  made  by  the  dry  dock  company  were  unsatisfactory, 
t  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  has  the  situation  fully  in  his  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  proposition  that  was  submitted  a  year  ago 
it  was  stipulated  that  they  would  do  the  work  for  the  Government 
at  a  certam  price  or  that  tte  Government  might  submit  materials  and 
thev  would  do  the  work  at  a  charge  of  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost 
and  overhead  charges  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  the  proposition  that  was  submitted.  Has 
there  been  any  modification  of  that  one  in  recent  proposals  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  have  incorporated  in  the  hearings  for  the 
information  of  the  committee  the  proposition  that  was  submitted 
last  year  so  as  to  have  it  before  us  at  the  present  time,  and  also  the 
letters  of  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Navv  and  the  chief  of  bureau. 
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(The  papers  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follow:) 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
WcahingUmj  February  if,  191S. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  invite  the  consideration  of  your  committee 
to  the  conditions  that  exist  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  relative  to  dry- 
docking  facilities. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  it  is  probable  that  the  time  of  the  fleet 
will  be  about  e(|ually  divided  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts,  and  there 
should  be  provided  m  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard ,  a  dry  dock  capable  of  docking  the  largest  vessels  of  the  fleet,  it 
being  impracticable  to  build  such  a  dry  dock  at  the  Mare  Island  yard  itself. 

The  only  dry  dock  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  will  be  large  enough  for  this  purpose 
is  the  one  now  nearing  completion  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  aooat 
900  miles  from  Mare  Island. 

The  dry  dock  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  completion  of  which  is  due  about  July,  1915, 
while  large  enough  to  acconunodate  any  vessel  of  the  fleet,  is  located  over  2,000  miles 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  can  not,  therefore,  serve  the  demands  which  are  likely 
to  arise  from  yearly  \'i8its  of  our  fleet  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

I  have  in  my  annual  report  recommended  the  provision  of  1,000-foot  dry  docks  on 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  but  have  not  as  yet  made  specific  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  location  of  these  docks,  and  that  matter  is  now  under  considefation 
by  the  department. 

Recently,  the  department  has  received  a  proposition  from  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
of  San  Francisco,  ottering  to  constnict  a  dry  dock  at  Hunters  Point,  San  Francisco, 
capable  of  accommodating  any  vessel  that  could  pass  through  the  locks  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  to  equip  and  maintain  it  in  an  efiicient  manner;  and  to  give  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, for  a  term  of  years,  priority  in  its  use  and  in  the  use  of  two  smaller  docks  wmch 
the  company  now  has  in  operation  at  Hunters  Point.  The  company  will  undertake 
to  complete  the  new  dock  within  two  years  after  the  acceptance  of  its  offer.  The 
company  asks  that,  in  consideration  of  this,  the  department  agree  to  pay  for  such 
dockage  as  may  I)e  required  for  naval  vessels,  at  rates  lower  than  those  prevailing  in 
this  country,  and  agree  also  that  the  compensation  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  use 
of  its  tliree  do(  ks  shall  l>e  not  less  than  |oO,000  a  year,  during  the  term  of  the  depart- 
ment's priority.  Accoriling  to  the  company's  estimate,  the  proposed  dry  dock,  with 
its  equipment,  wot! Id  coRt  about  $2,000,000.  A  copy  of  the  company's  letter,  con- 
taining the  al)ovc»  offer,  is  iiulo8c?d  hcTOwith. 

In  a  general  way,  this  offer  commends  itself  to  the  department,  and  I  recommend 
that,  in  the  naval  appropriation  act  for  the  coming  vear,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
bo  given  authority  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Union  Iron  Works  Co.  for  the  use 
of  Its  docks,  the  terms  of  the  contract,  including  those  which  will  govern  the  size 
and  construction  of  the  dock,  the  duration  and  terms  of  the  Government's  priority, 
and  the  rate  of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  dockage,  including  the  minimum  annual 
compensation  to  the  company,  to  remain  subject  to  such  adjustment  as  the  depart- 
ment may  deem  nec'essary  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  Government,  but  that  the 
term  of  the  proposed  contract  shall  be  limited  to  six  years  from  the  completion  of 
the  dry  dock,  and  that  the  rate  of  compensation  for  dockage  shall  not  be  greater  than 
the  rate  named  in  the  company's  offer,  nor  shall  the  amount  of  compensation  guaran- 
teed to  the  company  annually  exceed  $50,000. 

There  is  inclosed  herewith  copy  of  a  suggested  amendment  to  the  naval  appropri- 
ation act  for  the  fiscal  year  1914. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  v.  Meter. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Padgett, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT. 

That  for  the  purpcx*<e  of  obtaining  further  facilities  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  dock, 
rej)air,  and  alter  naval  vcnsely  of  the  United  States  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby 
authorized  and  em[)owered  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Lnion  Iron  Works  Com- 
pany of  California,  for  the  use  of  the  docks  of  said  company  at  Hunters  Point,  San 
Francisco,  California,  for  a  period  of  six  years  from  the  completion  of  a  modem  dock 
to  hi*  constnicted  by  said  company  of  such  size  and  facilities  as  to  be  capable  of  accom- 
mcxlating  any  vessel  that  may  be  able  to  pass  through  the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
and  to  guarantee  said  company  a  sum  not  exceeding  $50,000  annually  for  the  use  of 
its  said  docks,  to  be  applied  as  part  payment  of  docking  charges. 
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January  17, 1913. 

Ke  Propoeal  of  Union  Iron  Works  with  respect  to  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  ory  dock  at  Hunters  Point,  San  Francisco,  and  the  use  thereof  by  naval  vessels. 

My  Dear  Sir:  By  direction  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  Co.,  I  b^  to  submit  to  you 
the  following  proposition: 

The  Union  Iron  Works  Co.  will  undertake  to  construct  and  operate  a  dry  dock  at 
Hunters  Point,  San  Francisco,  in  close  proximity  to  the  two  dry  docks  which  it  now 
has  in  operation  at  that  place,  and  to  place  the  facilities  of  the  proposed  drv  dock  and 
of  the  two  now  in  operation  at  the  disposal  of  the  Navy  Department,  for  the  docking 
and  repair  of  vessels,  upon  the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

I. 

General  description  and  dimennons  of  the  existing  docks  and  of  the  praised  dock. — The 
blue  print  which  I  hand  you  herewith  represents  the  location  and  dimensions  of  the 
companv's  dry  docks  now  in  operation  at  Hunters  Point  (Nos.  1  and  2)  and  the  loca- 
tion ana  dimensions  of  the  proposed  dry  dock  (No.  3)  together  with  its  appurtenances, 
including  the  pump  house  ana  suction  conduits.  ThiB  plan  is  drawn  to  scale  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  docks  are  given  by  a  table  on  the  olue  print,  entitled  '^ Notes." 
The  location  of  these  docks  is  ideal,  there  bein^  a  great  depth  of  water  close  to  shore  at 
that  point.  The  land  consists  of  soapstone.  which  can  be  excavated  easily,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  will  be  impervious  to  water,  tnus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  risk  of  the 
dock  becoming  temporarily  unfit  for  use.  An  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  proposed  dock 
(No.  3)  can  be  obtained  from' the  blue  print,  which  represents  a  vessel  900  feet  long,  100 
feet  wide,  and  72  feet  molded  depdi,  as  she  would  be,  when  in  that  dock,  on  the  blocks. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  features  of  the  plan: 

(1)  The  proposed  dock  would  be  provided  with  a  sliding  gate,  located  about  mid- 
way between  tne  ends  of  the  dock,  as  well  as  a  floating  caisson,  located  at  its  entrance. 
B>r  means  of  the  sliding  ^te  the  dock  could  be  divided  into  two  sections,  each  section 
being  available  for  use  mdependent  of  the  other,  and  both  of  them  being  available 
for  use  contemporaneously  independent  of  each  other. 

(2)  The  proposed  dock  (No.  3)  would  be  equipped  with  electrically  driven  pump- 
ing apparatus,  consisting  of  four  54-inch  main  centrifugal  pumps  and  one  15-inch 
diuina^  pump;  also  witn  four  electrically  driven  capstans  on  each  side  of  the  dock; 
also  with  all  piping  necessary  to  supply  electric  current,  compressed  air,  and  fresh 
and  salt  water.  Stairways  would  be  provided,  leading  from  either  side  of  the  outer 
section  to  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  through  inclined  tunnels;  also  two  similar  stair- 
ways for  the  inner  section  and  two  open  stairways  at  the  shoreward  end  of  the  innner 
section. 

(3)  The  dry  docks  now  in  operation  at  Hunters  Point  (Nob.  1  and  2)  are  provided 
with  an  eflScient  power  plant,  which  produces  the  electric  and  pneumatic  power 
used  in  their  operation  and  is  capable  of  producing  enough  power  for  the  operation 
of  the  proposiBo  dock  in  addition  to  that  of  the  two  existing  docks.  Furthermore, 
the  Union  Iron  Works  has  recently  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  by  which  the  latter  has  agreed  to  supply  it  with  all 
electric  current  needed  to  operate  its  works  and  also  with  power  needed  for  the  opera- 
tdon  of  the  docks  at  Hunters  Point,  including  the  proposed  dock.  By  this  contract 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  guarantees  that  it  will  furnish  any  amount  of  current 
that  may  be  needed  for  any  and  all  purposes  to  which  the  Union  Iron  Works  Co.  may 
wish  to  apply  it.     The  term  of  Ais  contract  is  10  years. 

(4)  The  proposed  dry  dock  would  be  equipped  with  a  traveling  crane,  operated  by 
electric  power.  By  means  of  a  runway  or  tracke,  extending  along  both  sides  of  the 
dock,  this  crane  would  be  available  to  serve  a  vessel  in  the  dock,  at  any  point.  The 
crane  will  have  a  capacity  of  50  tons  and  will  have  a  reach  extending  to  the  middle  of 
the  dock,  at  least. 

Docks  Nos.  1  and  2  have  been  found  adequate  to  meet  all  demands  for  dockage  that 
have  arisen  heretofore  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  They  are  entirely  adequate  to 
meet  present  demands  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  demands  will  arise  in  the  future 
which  the  two  existing  docks  could  not  meet.  At  least,  there  is  not  sufficient  cer- 
tainty of  an  increased  demand  for  dockage  to  justify  the  Union  Iron  Works  or  any 
individual  in  making  the  outlay  necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  proposed  dock,  without  some  assurance  of  income  from  the  dock,  which  would 
enable  the  company  to  meet  part  of  the  operating  expenses  and  interest  charges.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that,  witn  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  vessels  of  the  Navy 
and  merchant  vessels  will  call  at  San  Francisco,  which  could  not  be  accommodated 
in  either  of  the  existing  docks,  and,  with  a  guaranty  of  income  such  as  that  described 
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below,  the  Union  Iron  Works  Co.  would  be  willing  to  risk  an  investment  estimated  at 
$2,000,000,  in  a  drydock  having  a  capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  any  vessel  which 
could  pass  through  the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

If  the  proposed  dock  should  be  built,  it  is  the  purpose  to  make  it  first  class  in  every 
respect  and,  at  least,  equals  in  capacity  and  efficiency  to  the  liugest  and  best  docks  now 
in  existence,  here  or  abroad,  so  that  it  could  provide  safe  and  efficient  docking  facilities 
for  any  vessel  that  might  call  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 

IL 

Conditions  under  which  the  Union  Iron  Works  Co.  will  undertake  to  coTistruet  and 
operate  the  proposed  dock. — ^The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  company  ofifen 
to  construct  and  maintain  the  proposed  dock  are  these: 

(1)  It  will  begin  the  construction  of  the  dry  dock  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
preparation  and  approval  of  detailed  plans  thereof  and  the  execution  of  a  contract 
between  the  Unitea  States  and  the  company  providing  for  the  dockage  and  repair 
of  vessels  of  the  Navy  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  named  below  and  will  com- 
plete the  structure  in  conformity  with  the  plans  and  put  it  in  operation  within  two 
years  after  their  approval  and  tne  execution  of  the  contract. 

(2)  In  consideration  of  the  payments  to  be  made  for  dockage  and  the  guaranty  of 
revenue  hereinafter  described,  tne  company  will  a^ee  that,  throughout  the  term  of 
the  contract,  the  Navy  Department  will  have  prionty  in  the  right  to  use  any  one  or 
more  of  the  three  docks  when  desired  for  the  accommodation  or  repair  of  naval  ves- 
sels. In  time  of  peace  the  priority  enjoyed  bv  the  United  States  will  be  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  company  to  complete  work  in  progress  upon  other  vessels  whidi 
may  be  contained  in  its  docks  at  the  time  when  any  naval  vessel  makes  application 
for  dockage.  This  limitation  of  the  Government's  priority  is  believed  to  fee  reason- 
able and  necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  other  business  of  the  dock.  It  is 
believed,  too,  that  this  limitation  would  never  occasion  inconveniences  to  any  naval 
vessel,  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  all  three  of  the  docks  would  ever  be  .occupied 
by  merchant  vessels  all  requiring  extensive  repair.  In  time  of  war  the  requirements 
of  the  Navy  would  be  considered  paramount  and  would  be  accorded  absolute  priority. 

(3)  The  charge  to  the  department  for  the  use  of  the  proposed  dock  or  either  of  tiie 
two  docks  now  in  operation  would  be  at  the  rate  of  6i  cents  per  ton  of  displacement 
per  day  for  eacli  day  that  a  naval  vessel  may  occupy  one  of  the  docks;  the  length  of 
occupancy  to  be  reckoned  from  the  time  that  the  dock  is  made  available  for  the  naval 
vessel's  accommodation  imtil  she  leaves  it.  This  rate  is  regarded  as  fair  and  reasonable 
and  has  been  fixed  by  the  company  after  due  consideration  of  the  coijsidorable  amount 
of  dockage  that  the  Government  will  probably  require  for  its  naval  vessels  after  the 
Panama  Canal-shall  have  been  opened .  Six  and  one-half  cents  per  ton  of  displacement 
per  day  would  be  considerably  less  tlian  the  rate  charged  by  the  Government  for  the 
docking  of  commercial  vessels  in  naval  dry  docks  and  loss  than  tlie  rates  charged  by 
commercial  docks.  The  company  is  aware  tliat  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  compute  its  cliarges  lor  docking  naval  vessels  on  a  basis  quite  different  from 
that  which  governs  its  charges  for  docking  mercliant  vessels  ana  from  the  basis  of 
charge  prevailing  in  private  establisliments.  According  to  the  practice  of  your 
departni(»nt.  naval  vessels  are  not  charged  ff)r  what  are  termed  'May  days"  i.  e.,  the 
time  that  the  vessel  remains  on  the  blocks.  Tliat  may  be  a  suitable  basis  of  charge 
for  the  department  to  adoi)t  with  respect  to  naval  vessels  and  naval  docks,  because 
the  docks  are  built  and  operated  at  the  Government's  expense,  and  it  is  optional  with 
the  department  to  charge  its  vessels  for  their  use  or  not.  You  will  appreciate,  how- 
ever, tiiat  such  a  basis  would  not  be  possible  where,  as  in  the  present  case,  a  dock  is  to 
be  l)uilt  and  operated  at  private  cost  and  risk  and  where  the  owner  must  depend  upon 
the  income  derived  from  the  dock  to  defray  expenses  ijicident  to  its  operation  ana  to 
pay  inttTost  charges  on  the  capital  invested. 

(4)  Before  the  company  will  be  required  to  commence  the  construction  of  the 
proj)ot»ed  dock,  the  United  Slatew  will  enter  into  a  (.•ontra(;l  with  it,  undertaking  to 
pay  it  at  the  above  rate  for  dockage  furniphed  to  naval  ve.**.*^els  and  guaranteeing  that 
the  compensation  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  u.*-e  of  all  three  docks  will  be  not 
lesvH  than  J?50,000  in  any  one  year,  and  if  the  compensiition  actually  paid  to  the  com- 
pany for  the  dockiige  of  naval  vessels  during  any  one  year  shall  be  less  than  $50,000, 
the  difference  shall  be  paid  to  the  company  by  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  that 
year.  The  term  of  the  contract  .'^hall  be  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  dock's  com- 
pleti(m  and  the  company  will  guarantee  to  complete  and  make  it  ready  for  operation 
within  twc»  years  after  the  signing  of  the  contract:  Prorided^  however^  That  if  the 
proposed  dock  should,  at  any  time,  fall  into  a  condition  in  which  it  would  not  be 
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wale  and  efficient  for  the  accommodation  of  naval  vessels  and  such  condition  were 
mttributable  to  the  neglect  of  the  company  to  employ  proper  and  efficient  means  for 
its  upkeep  and  maintenance,  the  company  will  be  liable  to  forfeit  a  part  of  the  sum  . 
of  $50»000,  'guaranteed  to  be  paid  annually,  proportionate  to  the  part  of  the  year 
during  whicn  the  incapacity  ol  the  dock  may  continue:  Provided,  further^  That,  in 
the  event  of  a  strike  or  standout  of  workmen  employed  by  the  company  to  operate 
its  docks,  the  United  States  may  operate  them  itself,  employing  its  own  men  for  that 
purpose,  and  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  offset  against  the  company's  charge  for 
dockage  and  the  above  guaranty  such  reasonable  sum  or  sums  as  tne  United  States 
may  be  required  to  expend  for  the  operation  of  the  docks:  Provided,  further,  That 
for  any  delays  of  the  company  in  furnishing  dockage  to  vessels  of  the  Navy,  except 
in  cases  where  docks  are  in  actual  use  by  otber  vessels,  the  company  shall  be  subject 
to  suitable  penalty,  to  be  deducted  from  any  sum  or  simis  that  may  become  payable 
by  the  United  States  under  this  contract:  Provided,  further,  That  for  any  delays  in 
the  completion  of  repairs  that  the  company  may  be  called  upon  to  make  upon  a  naval 
vessel,  while  contained  in  its  drydocKs,  due  to  fault  or  neglect  of  the  company,  it 
diall  forfeit  all  right  to  charge  for  the  use  of  such  dock  during  the  period  of  delay. 

The  company  estimates  that  $50,000  will  represent  about  one-hau  of  the  company's 
annual  outlay  lor  interest  upon  the  money  invested  in  the  dock. 

(5)  By  the  above  contract,  the  company  will  agree  to  do  any  repair  work  ui>on 
any  naval  vessel  that  may  be  ordered  oy  your  department,  while  she  is  occupying 
one  of  its  dry  docks,  upon  the  following  basis  of  chsurge:  Cost  of  raw  material  to  com- 
pany; add  10  per  cent  of  cost  of  raw  material  for  handling  charges  at  company's 
plant;  actual  cost  of  labor  paid  to  workmen;  add  65  per  cent  to  cost  of  labor  to 
overhead  burden  and  use  of  tools;  to  the  sum  total  of  the  above  add  10  per  cent  for 
the  company's  profit:  Provided,  however.  That  in  cases  where  the  company's  actual 
outlay  for  labor  will  be  very  small  as  compared  with  the  charge  for  use  of  tools,  the 
company's  compensation  sliall  be  determined  by  a  board  of  naval  officers  appointed 
for  tnat  {>urpose. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  overhead  charges  that  the  company  would  have 
to  meet  in  performing  repair  work  include  many  items,  such  as  insurance,  deprecia- 
tion, and  interest  on  capital  invested,  which  io  not  enter  into  your  department's 
estimates  of  Uie  cost  of  repair  work  performed  by  it,  we  are  assured  that  you  will 
consider  the  above  basis  of  charge  fair  and  reasonable. 

III. 

Conditions  to  govern  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  proposed  dry  dock. — Prior 
to  the  signing  of  a  contract  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  paragraph  II,  the  com- 
pany would  submit  to  your  department  for  its  approval  del  ailed  plans  and  specifi- 
cations of  the  dock,  its  equipment,  and  appurtenances,  and  these  would  be  followed 
in  the  construction  of  the  dock.  While  the  work  of  ronstrurtion  was  in  progress, 
the  company  would  accord  to  representatives  of  your  department  every  opportunity 
to  ob9er\'e  the  manner  in  which  tne  work  was  being  done,  tc»  the  end  that  your  depart- 
ment might  be  satisfied  of  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  structure.  P'urthermore, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  dock,  representatives  of  your  department  would  be 
accorded  an  oppK)rtunity  to  inspect  the  dock  and  its  operation  in  evcr>'  particular, 
to  assure  themselves  that  it  was  being  maintained  in  a  proper  and  efficient  manner 
and  thus  assure  themselves  that  the  requirements  of  tno  plans  and  specifications 
have  been  fulfilled  in  every  respect.  After  the  completion  of  the  dock  and  its  inspec- 
tion in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  representatives  of  your  department  would  be 
accorded  opportunities  to  inspect  it  at  intervals  of  six  months  or  oftener,  if  desired, 
and  kept  in  readiness  for  the  safe  accommodation  of  naval  vessels.  It  is  submitted 
that  the  foregoing  plan  of  inspection  and  approval  would  meet  all  requirements 
of  the  Na\'v  Department.  Inasmuch  as  the  dock  would  be  built  and  operated  at 
the  cost  and  risk  of  the  company,  and  would  be  owned  by  the  company,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  the  approval  of  the  work  during  its  progress. 

The  company  has  already  made  an  extensive  investieration  of  the  methods  of  dry- 
dock  cf)nstruction  prevailing  abroad.  Before  beginning  the  work  upon  the  dock, 
it  would  send  experts  to  Europe  to  inspect  and  study  the  construction  of  the  largest 
and  best  dry  docks  to  be  found  in  England,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  It 
would  hope,  also,  Uiat  your  department  would  give  it  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  docks  recently  completed  by  the  United  States  or  now 
under  construction  for  it. 

The  foregoing  offer  is  made  in  the  belief  that  its  acceptance  would  result  in  benefit 
to  ly)th  x>arties  and  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government  to  obtain 
the  use  of  a  dry  dock  in  close  proximity  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  where  the 
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laigest  naval  vessels  could  be  docked,  without  beinp;  reauired  to  make  any  outlay 
for  construction  of  the  dock.  In  addition,  it  is  believea  that  the  dockage  charges 
would  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  guaranty  and  that  the  department  would 
be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  and  cost  of  maintaining  ^e  dock  during  the  con- 
siderable periods  when  Ob  use  would  not  be  required  by  naval  vessels. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

James  H.  Hatden, 
Attorney  far  the  Union  Iran  Warii  Co, 
Hon.  Beekman  Winthrop, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Navy  Department, 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  admiral  if  he  has  any  know- 
ledge of  negotiations  between  the  directors  of  the  port  of  Boston 
and  the  department  for  the  guaranteeing  of  a  certain  amount  of 
dockage  annually  for  the  new  dry  dock  to  be  erected  in  Boston  by 
the  port  dbectors? 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  think  in  this  connection  it 
mirfit  be  illuminating  to  put  in  the  hearings  the  fact  that  the  port 
of  Boston  is  erecting  a  very  large  dry  dock  and  that  certain  of  the 
steamship  companies  using  the  port  of  Boston  have  entered  into  a 
guaranty  of  $50,000  per  annum  for  20  years. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  That  was  my  understanding.  I  also  got  the  im- 
pression in  some  way  tliat  the  port  directors  were  negotiating  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  some  guaranty  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  help  out  the  proposition  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  such  exchange  of  corres- 
pondence. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Would  a  proposition  of  that  kind  come  to  your 
buroau  ? 

Admiral  Watt,  Yes,  sir.  Nothing  has  been  referred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  in  this  connection.  We  have  at  the  present 
time  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  a  dry  dock  that  will  take  nearly  i^ll  of  our 
battlesliips. 

Ml-.  Roberts.  All  but  8  or  10. 

Admiral  Watt.  The  North  Dakota^  Florida,  and  Vtah  have  been 
docked  there. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  dock  that  the  port  directors  are  proposing,  as 
I  understand,  would  be  large  enough  to  take  anything  that  could  go 
through  the  locks  of  the  canal  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Approximately  the  same  size  as  the  dock  suggested 
at  Hunters  Point? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Withers POON.  We  have  only  two  battleships  completed  larger 
than  the   Utah  and  Florida — the  ^'yoming  and  Arlcan8a^% 

Admiral  Watt.  The  Arkansas  and  Wyoming.  The  Nev)  York  and 
Texas 

Mr.  Witiierspoon.  Thej  are  not  completed? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  Arkansas  and  MVyoming  are  completed  and  in 
the  fleet.  The  New  York  and  Texas  wdl  be  completea  in  the  next 
three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  The  Boston  dry  dock  will  accommodate  all 
the  vessels  we  have  completed  now  except  two? 

Admiral  Watt.  AU  the  vessels  completed  at  this  date  except  the 
Arkansas  and  ^Vyoming, 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  just  for  my 
own  information  an  expression  which  appears  in  tne  first  clause  on 
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pa^e  74,  ''For  preBenration  and  completion  of  vessels  on  the  stocks 
EDQ  in  ordinary."    What  does  "on  the  stocks  and  in  ordinary* 
mean  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  think  that  expression  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  appropriation  bUl  probably  as  long  as  there  has  been  an  appi  opria- 
tion  Dill.  "On  the  stocks"  means  on  the  building  slip  prior  to 
the  launching. 
Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  I  have  seen  them;  I  know  what  that  means. 
Admiral  Watt.  In  this  connection  **in  ordinary"  may  be  taken 
to  mean  work  on  the  vessel  in  the  period  of  her  life  after  launching; 
that  is,  after  the  vessel  has  been  put  overboard  from  the  land  into 
the  water  and  is  in  process  of  completion,  or  repair. 

The  Chairman.  May  it  not  also  mean  where  you  have  a  vessel  in 
commission  and  it  is  taken  out  of  commission  for  repairs  ? 
Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  ordinary  repair  of  the  ship  ? 
Admiral  Watt.  The  phraseology  means  work  on  a  ship  at  all  times 
throughout  her  life,  both  prior  to  launching  and  after  she  is  in  the 
water. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Admiral,  how  many  dry  docks  have  we  now 
m  the  American  navy,  22  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Twenty  docks  in  use — 18  graving  docks  and  2 
floating  docks.  I  do  not  include  the  Pearl  Harbor  or  Port  Royal 
graving  docks  in  the  total  of  20. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  How  much  of  the  time  are  they  in  use  and  how 
much  of  the  time  are  they  idle  and  have  no  vessels  in  them  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  will  append  to  my  hearing  the  actual  data  regard- 
ing each  dock  for  the  past  12  months.  (See  Appendix  VII.)  Every 
one  of  our  dry  docks  was  in  use  more  than  half  the  time  during  the 
fiscal  year  1913. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  We  have  visited  all  the  dry  docks  from  Panama 
to  Frenchmans  Bay,  and  I  saw  two  little  frames  of  targets  in  one  of 
them,  two  destroyers  in  another  one,  and  a  small  battleship  in  another 
one,  and  the  balance  of  them  were  all  empty.  I  want  to  ask  you  if 
that  is  the  usual  condition  of  things  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir.  You  visited  the  navy  yards  at  the  wrong 
period  to  see  the  docks  in  operation.  Every  ship  we  have  is  docked 
twice  a  year,  the  bottom  is  cleaned  and  painted,  and  any  Uttle  minor 
repairs  made  to  the  bottom.  Of  course,  where  there  is  necessity  for  a 
long  repair,  that  ship  is  the  last  in  the  docking  list  of  any  group  and 
remains  in  the  dock  for  the  necessary  time  to  have  the  work  done. 
We  have  two  docking  periods,  April  and  October.  Tlie  division  of 
ships  assigned  to  a  yard  goes  to  the  yard  and  each  of  the  vessels  in  the 
division  is  docked  in  turn.  Last  year  the  ArJcansas  was  damaged, 
and  was  in  No.  4  Dry  Dock  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  with  work 
oing  on  upon  her  for  77  days.  At  the  present  time  the  battleship 
lew  York  is  in  the  large  dry  dock  at  New  York,  and  has  been  for 
several  months. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Outside  of  a  serious  damage  to  a  ship  like  the 
Arkansas  sustained,  you  just  put  the  sliip  in  the  dock  to  clean  the 
bottom.     About  how  long  does  that  take  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  We  have  done  everytJiing  we  can  to  shorten  that 
interval  and  at  the  present  we  are  able  to  put  a  battlesliip  in  the 
dock  at  high  water  to-day,  say,  and  if  the  weather  is  good  and  there 
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is  no  unusual  attention  necessary  to  her  bottom,  we  can  undock  her 
25  hours  later. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  takes  just  about  one  day? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  Can  you  paint  her  in  that  time,  and  everything? 

Admiral  Watt.  We  now  regard  docking  as  a  competitive  opera- 
tion, and  every  eflFort  is  made  to  shorten  the  time  in  dock.  We  nave 
f gotten  so  far,  sir,  that  we  have  accomplished  docking  a  division  of 
our  battleships  in  five  days. 

Mr.  Browning.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  paint  would  not  dry  in 
that  time. 

Admiral  Watt.  The  ship  bottom  paints  do  not  need  to  dry  and  are 
better  for  getting  water  on  them  promptly. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  In  making  the  statement  which  you  have 
promised  to  make  about  how  these  docks  are  iLsed,  please  state  what 
part  of  the  time  the  dock  at  each  navy  yard  is  idle  and  the  time  it  is 
actually  in  use  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  can  give  you  that  information,  sir.  {See  Appen- 
dix VII.) 

Mr.  WrriiERSPOON.  I  would  like  to  have  that  luUy  stated. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Am  I  right  in  understanding  you  to  say.  Admiral, 
that  we  have  20  docks  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  table  on  page  801,  Pulsifer,  1912,  listing  23 
dry  docks,  includes  a  wooden  dry  dock  at  Port  Royal  which  has  been 
abandoned ;  it  also  includes  a  dry  dock  at  Pensacola  which  was  sur- 
veyed and  sold  about  two  years  ago ;  also  the  dry  dock  under  construc- 
tion at  Pearl  Harbor ;  so  that  we  have  20  dry  docks  in  use  instead  of  23. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  stated.  Admiral,  that  if  we  did  not  adopt 
this  i^ro vision  of  having  this  company  construct  this  proposed  dry 
dock  we  would  liave  to  send  our  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  900  miles 
farther  north  to  Pugot  Sound.  How  far  did  you  send  the  ArJcansas 
to  New  York  when  siie  was  disabled  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  About  1,600  miles. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  is  t\\ice  as  far  as  j'ou  would  have  to  send 
them  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  You  will  have  no  dry  dock  between  Panama  and 
Pu£:ot  Sound,  which  is  about  5,000  miles. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Where  was  the  Ai^lcansa^  disabled  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  On  the  south  coast  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And,  relativelj"  sj)oaking,  instead  of  1,600  miles  alon^ 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  New  lork  Navy  Yard,  if  the  accident  haa 
hai)])(»ned  on  tiie  Pacific  coast  under  the  present  circumstances  it 
would  have*  made  necessary  a  journey  of  more  tlian  5,000  miles  ? 

The  Chairmax.  With  tlie  dock  completed  at  Panama  it  would  be 
half  that  distance. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Why  was  not  the  Arkansas  stopped  at  Norfolk  and 
put  into  that  yard  ? 

Achniral  Watt.  The  commandor  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  fleet 
ordered  the  Arkansas  to  return  to  her  liome  yard — New  York. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Could  not  the  Arkansas  have  gone  5,000  miles 
just  as  easilv  as  1,()()0  miles? 

Admiral  Watt.  As  it  turned  out,  she  might  have  done  so,  but 
evorvbodv  was  verv  much  relieved  when  she  was  in  the  dock. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Was  there  not  another  ship  in  the  New  York  yard 
that  delayed  the  work? 

^  Admiral  Watt.  She  was  docked  practically  as  soon  as  she  reached 
New  York. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Did  not  that  delay  the  ordinary  yard  work? 

Admiral  Watt.  While  the  Arkansas  occupied  the  dock  we  could 
not  use  that  dock  for  any  other  ship. 

Mr.  Williams.  My  recollection  is  that  it  appears  in  the  record 
here  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  testified  that  by  mistake  she  was 
sent  to  New  York,  and  it  was  two  months  before  they  could  work  on 
her  because  the  dock  was  occupied.     What  are  the  facts? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  Arkansas  arrived  at  New  York  Navy  Yard 
February  28  too  late  in  the  afternoon  to  be  docked  that  day,  but 
was  hauled  into  dry  dock  on  the  following  morning,  March  1. 

Mr.  Farb.  Have  we  a  sufficient  number  of  dry  docks  now  for 
for  practical  uses? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  mean  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Mr.  Farb.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir.  If  we  are  going  to  increase  the  Navy,  we 
should  increase  the  number  of  dry  docks. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  And  increase  the  size  of  the  docks  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  most  unwise  to  start  the 
construction  of  any  large  dock  that  would  not  take  any  vessel  that 
could  pass  through  the  ranama  Canal  locks.  I  do  not  tnink  that  the 
Panama  Canal  locks  fix  an  ultimate  limit  of  the  size  of  ships,  but  it 
is  the  limit  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  ASid  it  is  the  limit  of  transposition  from  one  ocean 
to  the  other  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  to  the  proposition  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dry  dock  at  Hunters  Point,  under  this  proposed  construc- 
tion by  the  Union  Iron  Works  it  is  estimated  that  the  dock  will  cost 
$2,000,000,  I  beUeve  ? 

Admira  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  proposition  that  is  submitted  and  the 
charges  to  be  made  for  docking,  wnat  is  it  estimated  that  the  dockinff 
annually  wiU  probably  cost  the  Government  for  the  use  of  that  docK 
for  the  largest  ships  ?  The  medium  ships  and  the  smaller  ships  can 
use  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sur. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  annual  estimated  cost  for 
docking? 

Admu-al  Watt.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  because 
you  must  make  an  assumption  as  to  how  long  a  time  and  how  many 
ships  will  be  on  the  Pacific  coast.  If  the  present  Atlantic  Fleet  were 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  one  docking  of  all  tne  ships  of  the  fleet  would 
cost  us  about  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  say '  *  all  of  the  ships. ''  Do  you  mean  all  of  the 
ships  of  every  character? 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  21  battleships  comprising  the 
present  Atlantic  Fleet. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  ships  of  the  present  Atlantic  Fleet 
could  go  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  ? 
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Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir;  not  unless  the  channel  is  kept  dredged 
practically  to  30  feet  depth. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  the  21  ships  were  there,  if  they 
were  all  docked  it  would  cost  $50,000  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  the  docking  of  the  ships  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  cost,  per  ship  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  If  the  21  oattleships  of  the  present  Atlantic  Fleet 
should  be  docked  in  the  proposed  dry  dock  at  Hunters  Point  and  the 
average  stay  in  dock  should  be  48  hours,  it  would  cost  about  $47,320. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  21  ships? 

Mr.  Witherspoon  (interposing).  That  is  just  the  docking  charge! 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  That  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  repairs? 

Admiral  Watt.  That  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  repairs  nor  the 
cost  of  painting;  it  merely  covers  the  cost  of  the  use  of  tne  dock. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  now,  or  if  you 
can  not,  put  it  in  the  hearing,  about  how  much  more  it  would  cost  us 
to  send  our  men  and  tools  and  everything  from  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  to  do  that  work  up  there  than  it  would  cost  us  if  we  had 
a  navy  yard  where  we  could  send  the  ships  in  and  do  the  work  at  the 
iia'^  yard.     It  would  cost  some  more? 

Admiral  Watt.  Undoubtedly  it  would  cost  in  addition  the  pay  of 
the  workmen  for  the  time  required  to  transport  the  men  from  Mare 
Island  to  Hunters  Point,  or  else  the  expense  of  subsisting  the  work- 
men at  the  place  where  the  work  was  being  done. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Can  you  give  us  any  approximate  idea  of  that 
increased  coat  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  When  the  fleet  made  its  trip  around  the  world 
in  1908  a  number  of  men  were  sent  from  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
to  Hunters  Point,  and  subsisted  by  the  Government  during  the  time 
they  were  at  the  Hunters  Point  yard  at  a  cost  of  $1  a  day.  It  was 
thought  that  subsistence  was  cheaper  than  sending  men  back  and 
forth  each  day. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Wliy  is  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  arrange- 
ment for  a  new  drydock  to  be  built  there  if  they  already  have  one 
where  you  have  had  this  work  done  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  maximum  capacity  of  the  dry  dock  now  at 
Hunters  Point  is  the  Connecticut  class  of  battleships,  16,000  tons 
displacement.  Before  the  proposed  dry  dock  can  be  completed  there 
will  be  at  least  one  ship  in  the  fleet  of  31,000  tons.  There  are  now 
six  ships  in  the  fleet  of  displacements  in  excess  of  20,00^  tons  each. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  This  arrangement  is  just  to  provide  for  the 
larger  ships  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  a«:reement  ^ves  the  Government 
the  use  of  the  two  existing  docks  at  Hunters  Point  in  addition  to  the 
proposed  large  dock. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  were  to  dock  all  of  the  21  ships  at  one  time 
under  ordinary  conditions  it  would  cost  somewhere  between  $40,000 
and  $60,000  for  one  docking? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  would  cost  us  about  $50,000  for  one  docking. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  were  to  build  a  dry  dock  it 
would  cost  not  less  than  $2,000,000  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  would  cost  not  less  than  $2,000,000. 
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The  Chaibman.  What  would  be  your  estimate  as  to  what  the  cost 

would  probably  be  to  construct  sucn  a  dock  at  Hunters  Point  f 
Mr.  Fabb.  What  size  ? 
The  Chairman.  Not  less  than  1,000  feet  in  length,  not  less  than  45 

feet  in  depth,  and  1 10  feet  m  width. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  understand  that  the  figure  of  S2,000,000  is  the 
cost  to  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  the  dock. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  that  is  their  proposition,  that  it  will 
cost  them  not  less  than  S2,000,000.  I  want  to  get  vour  judgment  as 
to  what  you  think  a  dock  of  those  dimensions  buiit  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  cost  ? 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Whereabouts  ? 

The  Chaibman.  At  that  point,  and  if  we  could  get  water  under 
these  dredging  and  docking  operations  at  Mare  Island,  what  it  would 
cost  there. 

Mr.  Robebts.  It  makes  a  diflFerence  whether  you  have  to  buy  land 
at  Hunters  Point,  or  whether  you  can  build  on  Government  land  at 
Mare  Island. 

The  Chaibman.  If  we  had  to  buy  the  land  at  Hunters  Point,  first  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  have  no  data  of  the  cost  of  land  at  Hunters  Point. 
It  would  cost  the  Government  fully  S2,000,000  to  build  a  dry  dock  of 
the  proposed  size.  The  cost  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
foundations,  the  nature  of  the  excavations,  etc. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Have  you  known  a  dry  dock  to  be  built  by  the 
Government  for  $2^0,000  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  We  have  figures  on  page  802  of  Pulsifer's  Navy 
Yearbook,  1912,  showing  that  No.  4  dry  dock  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  cost  $2,445,000 

Mr.  Robebts.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  more  money  than 
that  put  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  involve  an  outlay  by  the  Government 
of  not  less  than  $2,000,000,  upon  which  the  interest  charge  would  be 
at  letst  3  per  cent  ? 

AdmiriU  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  maintcnanco  per  annum 
of  a  dock  of  that  kind,  including  the  Ughting,  pumping,  filUng, 
emptying,  and  all  that?  That  is  included,  as  Tunderstimd,  in  the 
propf«ition  submitted  by  the  Union  Iron  Works  and  is  all  borne  by 
the  company.  What  would  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  that  cost  to 
the  Government  per  year? 

Admiral  Watt.  Tlie  cost  of  lighting,  pumping,  nnd  such  items  to 
which  I  understand  you  refer  for  docking  in  a  Government  dry  dock 
the  21  battleships  would  certainly  be  S20,000,  with  no  allowance  for 
interest  on  investment,  depreciation,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  cost  the  Government  to  maintain 
the  dock  itself,  what  is  a  reasonable  estimate?  Assuming  now  that 
it  costs  $2,000,000,  what  will  be  about  the  average  per  cent  of  cost  of 
maintenance  and  repair,  etc.,  on  the  dock  per  annum? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  might  well  be  onepor  cent  on  a  first  quality  of 
dock.  I  will  obtain  figures  from  the  Cniof  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  Admiral  Hollyday,  in  one 
of  his  hearings  before  us  when  he  was  submitting  the  estimates  for 
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his  bureau,  said  that  one  of  the  large  items  was  the  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  these  large  docks  and  that  they  cost  something  like  2 
per  cent. 

Admiral  Watt.  It  would  depend  very  much  as  to  the  type  of  dock. 
A  granite  graving  dock  costs  very  little  to  maintain.  A  steel  floating 
dock  might  cost  as  much  as  5  per  cent.  A  dry  dock  which  was  facea 
with  wood  instead  of  granite  would,  of  course,  cost  materially  more 
than  a  dock  faced  with  granite. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  either  a  granite  or  concrete  dock 
that  would  cost,  say,  $2,000,000.  About  what  would  be  a  reasonable 
estimate  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  that  dock  and  its  repair 
to  keep  it  in  proper  condition  ?  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  look  mto 
that  matter,  so  that  the  committee  may  have  some  definite  idea  of 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  an  annual  expense  in  connection  with  all 
these  docks — the  repairs  to  the  machinery  for  the  pumping  and  han- 
dling of  the  docks. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  including  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  another  item  is  deterioration  and  repairs  to 
caissons. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  is  all  included  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair. 

Admiral  Watt.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  has 
furnished  me  with  the  following  estimate  for  annual  repairs  or  main- 
tenance for  typical  granite-lined  masonry  dry  dock  1,000  feet  long, 
and  estimatca  to  cost  $3,000,000: 


Cost. 

Annual  repairs. 

Life. 

Allowance  for  de- 
preciation. 

■ 

Per  cent. !  Amount 

Percent, 

Amount. 

Masonry,  body  and  cut 

$2.  fiSO,  000 

0.1          S2.fi.'iO 

Indefinite... 

Caisson,  steel,  dock  every  two  years, 

paint  annually. 
Pumping  plant  and  accessories  » 

Average 

125,000             2.5 

1 

225,000  :            4.0 

3,125 
9,000 

40  years 

20  years 

2.5 
6.0 

$3,125 
11,250 

.5 

14, 776 

14,375 

>  Allow  $100,000  for  proportionate  part  of  power  plant  apparatus  and  electrical  connections  charged  to 
dock,  approximately  1  percent. 

Annual  amount  required  for  repairs  or  maintenance,  $1 4,775— approximately  0.005  of  total  cost  of  dock. 
Annual  amount  which  should  be  set  xside  for  depreciation  to  provide  a  fund  for  replacing  the  caisson 
and  pumping  plant  when  worn  out,  $14,375— approximately  0.0048  of  total  cost  of  dock. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  speak  of  a  dock  at  Hunters  Point  capable  of 
taking  our  largest  battleshi)>s,  to  cost  §2,000,000? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  at  least  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Now,  the  estimate  for  such  a  dock  at  Norfolk  is  set 
down  at  $3,000,000.  Will  you  please  state  the  necessity  for  the 
extra  million;  where  does  that  come  in? 

Admiral  Watt.  Local  conditions. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  just  what  I  would  like  to  understand,  why 
it  would  cost  a  million  dollars  more  on  account  of  the  local  conditions 
to  construct  a  dock  at  Norfolk  than  at  Hunters  Point  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Hunters  Point's  location,  as  I  understand,  is  a 
local i(m  whicli  lends  itself  readily  to  economical  dock  construction. 
The  docks  at  Norfolk  arc  not  so  favorably  situated. 
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Mr.  Kellet.  Just  in  what  respect. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  can  not  give  you  the  details  from  personal 
knowledge.  I  am  a  user  of  the  docK  and  not  the  builder;  but  I  am 
informed  bv  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  that — 

*  *  *  The  diCference  in  the  estimated  cost  for  a  dock  at  Norfolk  and  one  at 
Hun  ten  P(»int.  Cal.,  is  mainly  represented  by  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  body  of 
the  dock.  At  Hunters  Point  the  dock  would,  be  constructed  in  very  soft  rock,  the 
excavation  being  finished  with  a  lining  of  masonry.  The  amount'  of  masonry  is 
therefore  small  and  the  foundations  inexpensive  as  compared  with  a  dock  at  Norfolk, 
which  must  be  founded  on  piles  with  heavy  masonry  walls  and  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  gentlemen  representing  the 
Union  Iron  Works  came  here  last  year  and  saw  me  at  the  time  they 
submitted  this  proposition  to  the  department.  They  said  that  they 
expected  to  build  a  dock  at  a  cost  around  $2,000,000,  but  not  less 
than  $2,000,000,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  had  the  depth  of 
water  and  did  not  have  to  do  any  dredging,  and  oecause  they  nad  a 
soil  construction  that  did  not  require  piang,  and  which  could  bo 
taken  out  readily  by  their  dredges,  shovels,  and  things  of  that  char- 
acter. I  asked  these  gentlemen  if  $2,000,000  would  build  the  dock, 
and  they  said  to  me  tnat  they  hoped  to  build  it  for  $2,000,000  with 
their  facilities  and  experience.  I  asked  them  what,  in  their  opinion, 
it  would  cost  the  Government  to  build  a  dock  at  the  same  place,  and 
they  said  they  thought  $3,000,000.  As  to  why  they  said  that  or 
what  they  based  their  opinion  on,  I  do  not  know.  That  is  my 
recollection. 

What  is  the  length  of  the  New  York  dock  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Seven  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  What  did  that  dock  cost  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  $2,445,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  dock  ut  Norfolk  cost  with  the  en- 
largement? No,  that  is  hardly  a  fair  test  of  cost,  because  there  was 
some  duplication  of  work.  We  took  out  tlie  end  of  the  dock  and 
rebuilt  it  by  making  it  longer.  That  would  not  be  a  fair  test.  What 
did  the  Bremerton  dock  cost? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  cost  of  Puget  Sound  No.  2  dry  dock  was 
$2,300,000.  The  Norfolk  dock,  extended  to  722  feet  in  length,  cost 
$1J29.000. 

Mr.  Williams.  Did  your  question  cover  n  concrete  dock? 

The  Chairman.  Concrete  or  granite;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  Was  that  the  original  cost  or  after  the  addition 
had  been  made  i 

Admiral  Watt.  The  addition  cost  $520,000. 

The  Cuairman.  That  is  embraced  in  those  figures. 

Admiral  Watt.  Tlie  contract  price  of  the  dock  was  $1,200,000. 
The  contract  price  of  the  extension  was  $529,000.  The  total  cost 
of  the  722-foot  dock  was  $1,729,000. 

Mr.  Fakr.  Why  should  there  be  that  difference  between  the  cost 
of  a  dock  constructed  by  the  Government  and  such  a  concern  as  the 
I'nion  Iron  Works '. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  We  always  pay  more  when  we  do  it  than  when 
somebody  else  does  it. 

Mr.  Farr.  My  understanding  is  tliat  the  (lovernment  can  build 
warships  as  cheaply  ai-  by  contract  ? 
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The  Chairman.  It  has  not  done  it  yet. 

Admiral  Watt.  Only  in  one  instance.  The  gunboats  Monocacy 
and  Pafo«  were  built  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  for  materially 
less  money  than  the  one  bid  we  obtained  after  the  usual  60-day 
advertisement. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  tonnage  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  One  himdred  and  ninety  tons. 

Mr.  Farr.  There  is  one  battleship  under  construction  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  We  have  one  battleship,  the  New  York,  under 
construction  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yara,  which  is  making  excel- 
lent progress  and  is  being  built  very  cheaply.  It  is  not  possible  as 
yet  to  state  the  cost  of  the  New  Yorfc,  but  the  last  battleship  finished 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  cost  50  per  cent  more  than  was  paid 
for  the  sister  vessel  built  under  contract. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  That  was  the  Florida 'i 

Admual  Watt.  The  Florida  was  built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 
The  sister  ship  Utah  was  built  by  contract  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Far^.  Has  the  Grovernment  the  facilities  to  build  a  dry  dock 
compared  with  concerns  in  that  business? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  Government  would  build  the  dry  dock  by 
contract;  the  competition  would  be  very  wide,  and  I  see  little  reason 
for  anticipating  that  the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be  more  than 
the  cost  to  a  private  shipbuilding  corporation.  There  are  local  ccm- 
ditions  in  connection  with  this  Hunters  Point  proposition  which 
make  cheap  construction  feasible.  ThcT  already  own  the  land  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  dock,  and  they  may  have  a 
proposition  for  using  the  mat<»rial  excavated.  All  such  questions 
enter  vitallv  into  the  cost. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Does  the  fact  that  the  Government  puts  a  price 
on  it  have  any  bearing,  in  your  judgment,  on  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tract bid  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  there  may  be  times 
when  the  shipbuilders  have  a  largo  number  of  contracts  on  hand 
when  they  may  say,  '^This  contract  is  attractive  if  we  can  get  a  good 
price  for  it;  otherwise  we  do  not  want  it,''  but  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  limit  placed  on  the  expenditure  does  not  affect  the  competitive 
bidding  adversely  to  the  uovernment  interests. 

The  Chairmax.  Has  the  Government  ever  built  any  docks  of  late 
years  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  them  have  been  built  by  contract? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  Government  has  no  facilities? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  Government  has  no  plant  for  proceeding. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  start  from  the  initiative  up? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  have  to  assemble  a  plant  and 
perfect  an  organization  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  notice  that  the  table  on  page  802  purports  to  give 
the  controlling  depth  of  water  from  the  several  navy  yards  to  the 
sea,  mean  low  water,  and  I  would  like  to  ask,  Admiral,  if  you  have 
in  your  bureau  reliable  data  on  the  depth  of  water  at  mean  low  water 
from  the  several  yards  where  there  are  docks  to  the  open  sea?  In 
other  words,  have  you  in  your  bureau  any  reliable  data  giving  the 
controlling  depth  of  water— and  by  ''controlling  depth  of  water,"  I 


understand  that  that  is  the  least  water — from  the  Portsmouth  Dry 
Dock  to  the  ooean  I 

Admiral  Watt.  Oomplebe  data  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks. 

Mr.  RoRERTs.  As  this  has  not  been  brought  up  to  date,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  inauiry  in  regard  to  the  con  troll  mg  depth  of  water 
at  New  York,  whion  is  giyen  at  31  feet.  I  had  ah  impression  that 
there  was  a  greater  depth  of  water  from  the  open  sea  to  the  New 
York  yard. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  think  that  31  feet  is  correct. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Philadelphia  is  given  as  25.5  feet  and  Norfok  27  feet. 

Admiral  Watt.  The  controlung  depth  given  is  the  minimum 
depth  at  any  point  from  the  sea  to  the  yard  at  low  water,  and  of 
course  every  effort  would  be  made  to  pass  such  points  at  high  water 
when  the  conditions  were  the  best. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  supposed  they  had  30  feet  at  low  water  up  the 
Delaware  all  the  way  from  the  sea  to  the  navy  yard. 

Admiral  Watt.  This  table  was  revised  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  in  October,  1912.  There  may  have  been  improvements 
in  depth  of  water  since  that  time,  but  this  table  was  undoubtedly 
correct  in  October,  1912. 

Mr.  Roberts.  At  the  Mare  Island  yard  it  is  only  20  feet,  and  I  had 
an  ipipression  there  was  a  ^eat  deal  more  than  20  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Some  oi  the  officers,  I  think  Admiral  HoUyday 
and  one  of  the  other  officers,  stated  to  us  in  some  of  the  previous 
hearings  that  they  had  23  and  24  feet  of  water  over  the  bar. 

Mr.  Stepqens.  They  have  more  than  20  feet  at  Mare  Island  at 
the  present  time.  The  table  there  given  refers  to  October,  1912, 
and  that  was  probably  taken  from  data  that  was  prepared  many 
months  previous  to  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  call  upon  Admiral  Stanford  to  put  in  the 
hearings  the  present  status  of  tne  depth  of  the  water. 

Mr.  WiTHEESPOON.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  Delaware 
River  ? 

Mr.  Bbowning.  The  30-foot  project  has  been  completed  and  they 
have  now  started  on  a  35-foot  channel.  Congress  refused  to  appro- 
priate until  the  project  was  completed. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "Improvement  of  construction 
plants/'  and  the  estimate  for  Portsmouth  is  $10,000,  the  same  as  last 
year  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  Boston,  Mass.,  you  are  asking  for  $10,000  in- 
stead of  $2qj000  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  items  are  the  same,  but  you  ask  an  in- 
crease for  repairs  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if 
all  of  these  repairs  are  needed  and  if  they  are  based  upon  an  estimate 
that  has  been  carefully  gone  over. 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  su*. 

The  Chairman.  Why  the  increase  at  Charleston;  what  is  the  work 
or  the  necessity  1 

Admiral  Watt.  There  have  been  increased  activities  at  the  navy 
yard  at  Charleston  and  the  commandant  has  reported  additional 
tools  necessary. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  the  additional  work  being  done  th^e? 

Admiral  Watt.  At  the  present  time  the  Baltimore  is  being  con- 
verted into  a  mine-laying  ship  at  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard.  This 
large  volume  of  work  means  an  increase  in  the  personnel  employed 
at  the  yard. 

The  Chairman.  On  pages  45  and  46  you  will  notice  a  table,  and 
imder  Hie  distribution  of  the  appropriation  as  carried  for  the  sus- 
pended Biu*eau  of  Equipment  you  get  for  ''hemp,  wire,  iron,  and 
other  materials,''  etc.,  $1,080,000  out  of  the  appropriation.  What 
did  you  have  last  year  under  that  item  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  total  is  unchanged. 

The  Chairman.  And  ''for  the  purdiase  of  all  other  articles  of 
equipage  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  the  payment  of  labor  in 
equipping  vessels  therewith,  and  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  in 
the  several  navy  yards  you  got  $443,000,  and  "Classified  service" — 
that  is,  for  the  employment  of  clerks,  messengers,  draftsmen,  etc. — 
$15,000? 

Admiral  Watt.  That  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  "Contingent,''  $2,400.  Did  you  get  that  last 
year? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  su*. 

The  Chairman.  Did  jrou  have  any  unexpected  balance  last  year! 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir;  we  had  an  overexpenditure  of  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  A  deficit  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  No  deficit  will  result.  The  overxpenditure  was 
met  by  an  allowance  from  the  unexpended  balance  of  another  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  had  an  expenditure  above  this  amount  f 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  jou  need  this  amount  this  year? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  wo  are  getting  more  ships. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  larger  demand  than  last  year? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  asking  for  no  increase  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir. 

(Thereuj)on  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Satur- 
day, December  20,  1913,  at  10.30  oVlock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Monday  J  December  22,  1913. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  RICHARD  MOROAlf  WATT, 
CHIEF  BUREAU  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR— Con- 
tinned. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  when  the  committee  adjourned  the  other 
day  I  was  about  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  item  on  page  110,  * 'Con- 
struction and  machinery:  On  account  of  hulls  and  .outfits  of  vessels 
and  steam  machinery  of  vessels  heretofore  authorized,  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended.'*  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  what  that 
is  to  c(»ver.  I  notice  last  year  the  appropriation  was  $13,550,728, 
and  this  year  you  are  asking  for  $11,387,617,  a  reduction  of  $2,200,000. 
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Admiral  Watt.  I  will  append  to  my  hearing  the  usual  letters  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chief  of  tne  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  explaining  in  detail 
how  those  figures  are  arrived  at.     (See  Appendix  VIII.) 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  how  many  vessels  does  that  take 
care  of? 

Admiral  Watt.  In  a  general  way,  the  $11,000,000  requested  pro- 
vides the  amount  needed  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  to  advance  the  con- 
struction throughout  that  fiscal  vear  of  4  battleships,  about  15 
destroyers,  2  submarine  tenders,  2  fuel  ships,  and  1  gunboat. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Friday  last  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  channel  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  i  ard  was  under  discussion, 
and  I  have  here  a  telegram  addressed  to  Hon.  C.  F.  Curry,  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  California,  which  I  would  Uke  to  read.     It  says: 

Mare  Island,  Cal.,  December  tO,  1913. 
Hon.  C.  F.  Curry, 

Hou9e  of  Representatives,  Washington ,  D.  C: 

Depth  Mare  Island  channel,  low  water,  24  feet;  high  water,  30  feet;  depth,  berth- 
ine  space  at  quay  wall,  17  to  26  feet,  low  water.  Channel  is  being  dredged  to  30  feet 
at  low  water.  About  2,000  feet,  or  12  per  cent  of  contract,  completed.  Entrance  to 
dry  docks,  20  to  24  feet,  low  water. 

Bennett. 

I  only  bring  the  matter  before  the  committee  at  this  time  to  show 
that  the  depth  under  existing  conditions  is  24  feet.  I  also  want 
to  make  the  statement  that  the  Independence ^  drawing  31  feet  of  water, 
entered  at  Mare  Island  more  than  50  years  ago,  and  that  the  Cali- 
fomia  left  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  March  17  or  27,  1913,  drawing 
27  feet  of  water. 

I  also  submit  for  the  record  a  letter  from  Howard  C.  Holmes,  a 
consulting  engineer,  who  has  designed  and  constructed  most  of 
the  water  passenger  and  freight  terminals  on  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  the  citizens  of  Vallejo,  across  the  channel  from  Mare  Island : 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  H^  1913. 
To  the  Citizen* 8  Executive  Committeey  Vallejo,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  submitting  herewith,  at  your  request,  maps  and  plans  embody- 
ing my  ideas  as  to  some  of  the  available  sites  for  a  dreadnaught  graving  dock  at  Mare 
Island  Naval  Station.  These  plans  show  four  different  suggestions  as  to  location, 
and  I  will  name  them  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  numbering  and  desirability. 

No.  4  shows  a  dock  1,030  feet  in  length,  located  directly  south  of  present  Dock  No.  2. 

No.  3  is  located  in  what  is  known  as  Glen  Cove,  on  the  Vallejo  side  of  the  Mare 
Island  Channel,  and  is,  of  course,  of  the  same  dimensions.  In  fact,  all  docks  con- 
templated are  1,030  feet  in  length. 

No.  2  lies  just  north  of  Dike  No.  14;  and  No.  1,  which  I  think  the  most  desirable, 
is  located  between  Dikes  No.  12  and  14  and  on  the  extreme  southerly  end  of  the 
island. 

I  will  not  go  extensively  into  the  meriti^  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  dock  sites,  except 
those  of  Dock  No.  1 . 

Dock  No.  4  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  two  existing  docks 
at  the  island,  but  in  mv  opinion  is  not  particularly  desirable  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tain nature  of  the  underlying  mud.  Most  of  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  similar  to  that 
which  was  found  under  Dock  No.  2,  to  wit,  tule,  mud,  and  silt,  and  would  necessitate 
the  use  of  an  expensive  self-contained  cofferdam  and  the  depositing  of  the  bottom 
concrete  under  water. 

Proportion  No.  3  would  be  an  ideal  one  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  channel 
between  tiie  present  equipment  at  Mare  Island  and  the  Vallejo  Peninsula.  In  this 
location  there  is  undoubtedly  solid  rock  bottom  and  no  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
obtaining  and  maintaining  deep  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  dock. 

Propoffltion  No.  2,  at  the  south  end  of  the  island,  would  (from  all  the  present  indi- 
cations) have  a  solid  rock  foundation,  but  the  objection  that  might  be  made  to  this 
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location  would  be  the  £act  that  a  ship  entering  it  would  have  to  pass  thiou^  th^ 
entrance  of  the  Mare  Island  Channel  and  that  there  is  but  a  email  amount  df  room  lor 
any  approach  to  the  dock  without  obstructing  said  channel. 

Suggestion  No.  1,  which  I  have  shown  on  my  second  plan  (somewhat  in  detAil),  u 
in  mv  opinion  the  ideal  one,  from  the  fact  that  the  reclaimable  area  in  proximity  to 
the  dock  is  unlimited.  I  hAvc  made  borings  on  tlie  site  of  this  ptopoeed  plan  No.  1. 
to  a  depth  of  126  feet  below  what  would  be  the  coping  of  the  dock,  and  nave  founa 
that  the  underlying  material  is  well  adapted  for  constructive  purpoees,  both  ae  to 
foundation  and  for  the  purposes  of  cofferaamming.  1  found  at  a  depth  of  fh>m  20  to 
60  feet,  a  stiff,  blue  mud  wiiich  was  impervious  to  water;  in  fact,  a  6-inch  pipe  Mink 
to  that  depth,  with  all  the  material  and  water  removed  from  the  inside,  renuuned 
absolutely  dry  for  a  period  of  24  hours.  Some  7  feet  below  this,  or  about  67  to  75 
feet  below  the  coping  of  the  dock,  I  found  a  strata  of  clean  sharp  quartz  sand,  some 
10  feet  in  thickness,  and  while  this  material  carried  w^tcr,  1  found  on  driving  a  pile 
into  it  with  a  4,200-pound  hammer,  having  a  drop  of  16  feet,  a  penetiation  of  btit  1 
inch,  and  after  allowing  the  pile  to  stand  some  four  or  five  hours,  it  took  six  blows  of 
the  aforesaid  hammer,  dropping  16  feet,  to  break  the  suction  and  start  the  pile. 

Below  this  streak  of  gravel,  or  between  some  75  to  80  feet,  1  found  a  layer  of  stiff 
blue  and  yellow  clay,  which  I  investigated  to  a  depth  of  45  feet.  It  was  necesgary 
in  removing  this  to  use  a  well-boring  auger,  and  the  material,  when  brouf^t  up  and 
broken  open,  showed  a  perfectly  dry  interior.  A  6-incli  hole  in  this  matenal.  some 
26  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  well  casing,  remained  perfectly  dr>'  for  a  period  oi  48 
hours,  and  the  walls  of  same  showed  not  tlie  slightest  indication  of  cavii^  in  that 
period  of  time. 

I  inclose  herewith  an  analysis  (accompanied  by  a  lettei*)  of  tliis  material  taken  at  a 
distance  of  112  feet  from  base,  or  below  the  level  of  the  coping  of  the  proposed  dry 
dock,  made  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Smith-Emerj'  &  Co.,  inspecting  and  chemical 
engineers  (see  Exhibits  A  and  B).  This  sample  was  about  an  average  of  the  material 
f»und  at  that  depth. 

This  material,  I  am  satisfied,  would  form  a  firm  and  stable  foundation  for  the  flup- 
porting  piles  and  any  sheet  piling  driven  into  this  material  would  undoubtedly  be 
impervious  to  water,  irrespective  of  head. 

In  my  detail  plan  I  have  shown  a  number  of  pile  wharves  and  pien  which  could  be 
used  not  only  for  the  storage  of  material,  but  as  mooring  for  any  battleehip  or  veesel 
contemplating  using  the  dock  or  undeigoing  repairs  eitne)*  before  or  after  docking. 

1  have  also  shown  a  car-ferry  transfer  slip.  Tnis  slip  is  what  is  known  as  a  standard 
freight  slip,  and  is  susceptible  of  being  used  by  any  and  all  the  car-ferry  boats  ana 
barges  in  use  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  by  the  various  railroad  companies.  In 
other  words,  a  car  barge  or  ferryboat  loaded  with  freight  cars  could  enter  this  slip 
and  by  means  of  the  apron  the  cars  could  be  transferred  from  the  boat  to  the  shore  ana 
vice  versa,  and  distributed  at  different  points  on  the  island.  This  would  do  away 
with  the  present  unsatisfactory  method  of  bringing  materials  and  supplies  on  b«ra;ee, 
necessitating  the  transfer  of  the  freight  from  the  freight  car  to  the  baige,  and  then 
from  the  baige  to  the  wharf. 

The  depth  of  water  in  this  vicinity  is  but  4  feet  along  the  line  of  the  contemplated 
fill,  so  that  the  expense  of  filling  would  be  merely  nominal,  and  as  I  said  before  the 
facilities  for  expansion  are  unlimited. 

I  have  ma<le  some  soundings  at  the  outer  line  of  the  dike  and  contemplated  ap- 

f>roach  to  the  dry  dock,  and  found  the  depth  to  be  from  30  to  32  feet  directly  on  this 
ine,  and  greatly  in  excess  of  that  channelwards. 

This  location  is  well  sheltered  fn»m  the  prevailing  winds  of  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, being  under  the  lee  of  the  island  ana  protected  from  the  prevailing  northwest 
winds  in  the  summer  time  and  from  the  severe  southeast  winds  of  winter  by  the  Om- 
tra  Costa  Hills. 

It  also  has  this  advantage  that  the  water  in  this  location  contains  such  a  laige  per- 
centage of  fresh  water  brought  down  by  both  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Riven 
and  other  fresh-water  streams,  that  wooden-piled  structures  are  immune  from  the 
attacks  af  marine  pests,  namely,  the  limnoria  and  teredo,  and  that  ships  lying  in  these 
waters  very  rarely  foul,  as  marine  life  does  not  thrive  in  the  waters  m  this  vicini^. 
You  arc  no  doubt  aware  that  all  iron  vessels  foul  very  rapidly  in  the  waters  of  the 
lower  bay. 

It  is  ( ontemplate<l  that  the  foundation  for  this  dock  will  be  piles.  None  of  the  afore- 
sai<l  piles  ^il I  he  Ht rained  in  excew  of  from  18  to  20  tons  each,  whii-h  would  give  thens 
a  fa<-tor  of  safety  of  from  2^  to  3.  In  the  varioun  graving  doc'ks  used  by  the  United 
States  Navy,  out  of  IS  docks  1.3  of  them  have  a  pile  foundation. 

In  <liwiiH8ing  the  matter  of  dry  docks  with  yoir  committee,  the  question  was  raineil 
as  to  the  desirability  of  having  40  feet  of  water  over  the  sill  of  the  do<*k.  anticipating 
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I  hittlwihip  or  cruifler  in  distress  drawing  this  amount  of  water.    While  my  sketch 

>&d  lugBertion  shows  that  amount  of  water,  I  find  in  looking  over  the  reports  of  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Docks  and  Yards  that  there  is  no  dock  in  the  United  States, 

other  ifeating  or  graving  dock,  which  has  an  excess  of  30  feet  over  the  sill  at  high 

vtter.  except  the  one  at  Puget  Sound,  Dock  No.  2,  which  is  still  in  course  oi  con- 

ftruction  and  contemplates  a  depth  of  35  feet  at  high  water.    In  fact,  the  only  dock  in 

the  world  that  has  a  oepth  in  excess  of  40  feet  at  high  water  is  the  one  belonging  to  the 

Bhtiflh  Government  at  Portsmouth.    The  only  other  one  approaching  this  is  Dock  No, 

2 at  Qilffaltar,  which  has  a  dep^  of  38  feet  over  sill  at  high  water,  and,  of  course,  you 

nsdily  undefstand  that  a  ship  drawing  40  feet  of  water  could  only  enter  the  harbor 

€i  San  Francisco  throu^  the  north  channel  at  extreme  high  water. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  if  40  feet  over  the  sill  is  desired  at  Mare  Island,  it  is 

Uy  obtainable. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  these  contemplated  structures — a  dock  sufficient  for  all  pui^ 

'  — I  thi]  " 


,  oi  the  dimensions  shown  (dock  proper,  pumping  plant,  and  caissons) — I  think 
ccmaervative  estimate  would  be  11,750,000,  and  that  the  piers,  car-ferry  slip,  fillings 
m  wall,  dredging,  etc.,  should  not  cost  to  exi  eed  $1,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $2,750,- 
10. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Howard  C.  Holmes,  Ccmsulting  Engineer. 

Exmnrr  A. 

San  Francisco,  July  tS,  191S. 
Hr.  Howard  C.  Holmes, 

lit  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dbar  Sir:  We  inclose  herewith  laborattiry  certificate  No.  26325  covering  analysis 
and  test  of  sample  of  clay  received  July  19,  1913,  marked:  "  Jiare  Island ,  112  feet." 

The  mechamcal  analysis  shows  that  this  sample  is  composed  of  63  per  cent  o'f  clay 
and  311  per  cent  of  sand.     The  sand  is  rather  coarse  grained  and  largely  quartz. 
The  chemical  analysis  shows  the  clay  to  he  a  true  plastic  clay. 
This  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  makes  a  formation  dense  and  impervious  to  water. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Smith,  Emery  &  Co., 
Chemi^tx  and  Chemical  Engineer f. 

Exhibit  B. 

laboratory  certificate. 

July  22,  1913. 
Lalxiratory  Xo.  26325. 
Sample:  Clay. 

Received  July  19,  1913.     Marked  *'Mare  Island,  112  feet   ' 
Submitted  by  Bftr.  Howard  C.  Holmes,  112  Market  Street,  San  FranciM-o. 

Mechanical  analy  is. 

Percent. 

Moisture 5.  5 

Clay 6a  0 

Suid 3L5 


100.0 

Chemical  analy.^is. 

PerosaU 

ttlkaiSiO,) 5a  76 

Alumina  (Al,0,j 1&  76 

lion  oxide  ( Fe,0,) 7.  56 

limerOaOj 1.88 

HsgncmfMgO) 2.87 

Uam  in  ignition 7. 80 

Alkalie*  (by  diff.) 2.37 

100.00 
Regpcctfully  Mibmitted. 

SHrrH,  Emery  ii  Co.. 
Chemi^U  and  Chemical  Engiueent. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Chairman,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Curry,  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Vallejo  district,  would  Uke  to  address  this  com- 
mittee concerning  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  at  any  time  the 
committee  would  like  to  hear  him;  and  I  ask  an  audience  for  him  at 
the  proper  time. 

Tne  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

The  next  item,  Admiral,  is  '* Increase  of  the  Navy;  torpedo  boats: 
On  account  of  submarine  torpedo  boats  heretofore  authorized,  to  be 
available  imtil  expended,''  $1,685,717.  Last  year  we  appropriated 
$2,058,363.  How  many  torpedo  boats  heretofore  authorized  are 
to  be  taken  care  of  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  sum  asked  for,  $1,685,617^  will  advance  the 
construction  in  the  fiscal  year  1915  of  24  submarmes.  The  amount 
required  on  each  submarine  Ls  contained  in  the  statement  appended 
to  my  hearing.  Appendix   VIII. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^Increase  of  the  Navv;  equip- 
ment; toward  the  completion  of  equipment  of  the  vessels  heretofore 
authorized,  to  be  available  until  expended," 

Admiral  Watt.  Last  year  there  was  appropriated  under  this  item 
for  ships  '* heretofore  authorized,"  $175,000,  and  for  ships  *^ herein 
authorized,"  $255,000;  in  all,  $430,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  1915 
there  is  an  unexpended  balance  sufficient  to  care  for  this  work. 
Funds  must  be  appropriated,  however,  for  any  new  construction 
authorized. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  What  does  '^ocjuipment"  mean? 

Admiral  Watt.  Equipment  in  this  sense  provides  the  galleys, 
ranges,  bake  ovens,  awnings,  canvas  work,  anchors,  chains,  rope 
and  cordage,  navigational  instruments 

The  Chairman.  And  battle  compasses,  also  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Have  wc  not  a  factory  that  manufactures  the 
rope  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  We  do  not  have  to  pay  the  factory  i 

Admiral  Watt.  This  appropriation  reimburses  the  factory  for 
such  part  of  the  output  of  the  lactory  as  goes  to  the  new  ships. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  This  Ls  an  appropriation  apparently  for  the 
navy  yard  at  Boston  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  '*  Increa.se  of  the  Navy,  equipment  pays  for  such 
part  of  the  product  of  the  ropewalk  at  Boston  as  goes  to  the  new  ships; 
which,  of  course,  is  only  a  small  pari  of  the  output  of  the  factory. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  is  the  purpose  of  putting  in  items  of  this 
character  under  a  heading  which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  keep  tab  on 
the  various  appropriations  for  various  purposes?  Why  is  not  the 
appropriation  for  the  rope  factory  made  a  separate  item? 

The  Chairman.  Simply  because  there  are  a  ^ood  many  bureaus 
and  each  bureau  deals  with  the  rope  factory.  This  is  only  the  amount 
which  is  set  apart  as  necessary  to  furnish  the  equipment  for  the  new 
ships  as  they  are  authorized  from  year  to  year.  It  does  not  apply  to 
refurnishing  the  old  ships  or  supplanting  the  rope  and  equipment 
worn  out  in  the  Nav3r  as  it  runs  along  from  year  to  year.  This  is 
only  for  the  new  ships  which  are  authorized. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  about  it  is  that 
we  are  supposed  to  have  an  appropriation  somewhere  in  this  bill  to 
maintain  the  factory  that  we  saw  at  Boston? 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  paid  by  buying  material  from  the  factory  out 
of  these  various  appropriations,  part  for  one  bureau  and  part  for 
another,  and  they  run  tne  factory,  but  there  is  no  specific  appropria- 
tion for  running  that  factory. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  There  is  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  this  system  of  appropriations,  is  it  possible  to 
get  dupUcate  appropriations  for  the  same  piu*pose  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  should  say  not,  sir.  There  is  a  revised  statute 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  any-  general  appropriation  for  any  specific 
purpose  when  there  is  a  specific  appropriation  for  that  specific  piu*- 
pose,  and  said  statute  would  unquestionably  operate  to  prevent  the 
use  of  two  appropriations  to  accomplish  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  can  not  be  tne  purpose  of  mamng  this  sub- 
division to  conceal  what  you  would  have  to  ask  for  for  any  particular 
purpose? 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir.  It  is  to  make  the  purpose  of  each  appro- 
priation plain.  A  new  ship  is  provided  unaer  various  appropria- 
tions. We  have  '*  Increase  of  the  Navy,  construction  and  machin- 
ery," which  provides  the  hull,  the  propelling  machinery,  and  the 
auxiliary  macninery  of  the  ships.  We  have  another  appropriation, 
"Increase  of  the  Navy,  equipment,'*  which  provides  tne  anchors, 
chains,  galleys,  compasses,  navigational  instruments,  canvas  work, 
cordage,  etc.  We  nave  another  appropriation  '^Increase  of  the 
Navy,  armor  and  armament,"  which  provides  the  guns  and  armor 
for  the  new  ship.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  provide  for 
all  new  ships  under  one  appropriation,  simply  ^*  Increase  of  the 
Navv" 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a 
lump  sum  to  be  expended  as  he  saw  fit  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Which  he  could  distribute  as  he  saw  fit.  I  think 
the  present  phraseology  and  subdivision  of  the  appropriation  act 
results  in  absolute  compliance  vnth  the  intentions  of  the  Naval 
Committee  which  a  lump-sum  appropriation  might  not  secure. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  assume  my  contusion  has  arisen  from  my  want 
of  familiarity  with  the  subject. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  understand,  of  course,  sir,  and  I  want  to  clear 
up  any  of  the  points  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''Increase  of  the  Navy,  armor 
and  armament."  Does  that  come  under  you  or  under  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Under  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all  you  have  to  deal  with,  Admiral, 
under  '* Increase  of  the  Navy."  Are  there  any  suggestions  which 
you  wish  to  submit  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Browning.  I  asked  the  Admiral  the  other  day  to  append  to 
his  hearing  a  statement  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  their  condition  of 
service,  eauipment,  etc.,  and  he  said  that  he  would  do  so. 

Admiral  Watt.  Please  note  Appcndbc  IX. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Can  not  you  add  to  that  the  percentage  of  comple- 
tion ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Appendix  X  gives  the  percentage  of  completion 
of  ** Vessels  of  construction. " 
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The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  completes  the  estimates  in  whichi 
you  are  interested,  Admiral.     We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  you  with  us  again,  sir. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned.) 

(The  chairman  of  the  committee  requested  Admiral  Watt  to  append 
to  his  hearings  answers  to  the  followm^  questions:) 

Question  1 .  Please  define  what  constitutes  a  naval  base. 

Admiral  Watt.  The  General  Board  of  the  Navy  defines  "a  naval 
base''  as  ^'generically  a  center  from  which  a  fleet  can  operate  and 
be  maintained.''  Naval  bases  are  permanent  or  temporary.  A 
temporary  base  is  usually  caUed  an  ''advance  base."  A  permanent 
permanent  base  should  have  ample  docking  and  repair  facilities. 
Among  the  requisites  for  a  naval  base  are  the  following: 

(a)  it  should  be  strategicallv  located,  sufficiently  far  from  the  sea 
to  prevent  its  being  bombarded  by  an  enemy's  fleet,  and  behind 
ample  defenses  independent  of  the  fleet. 

(b)  It  should  be  on  deep  water,  with  an  approach  channel  that  can 
not  be  readily  obstructed. 

(c)  It  should  be  close  to  a  good  labor  market. 

(d)  It  should  have  good  communication,  both  by  rail  and  water, 
with  manufacturing  and  supply  centers. 

(e)  It  should  be  capable  of  furnishing  quickly  sufficient  coal,  fuel 
oil,  provisions,  and  otner  supplies  for  naval  vessels. 

(/)  The  climate  should  be  equable  and  the  location  should  be  rea- 
sonably safe  from  hurricanes  and  tidal  waves. 

(g)  It  should  have  sufficient  means  for  the  upkeep  and  repair  of 
the  fleet,  i.  e.,  the  necessary  machinery  plant,  berths,  dry  docks,  etc. 

Question  2.  Ought  geographical  and  strategic  position  and  prox- 
imitj  to  the  sea  be  considered  in  determining  the  suitability  or  any 
station  for  such  a  purpose? 

Admiral  Watt.  These  considerations  most  certainly  should  be 
given  careful  attention  in  determining  the  location  of  any  fixed  naval 
base. 

Question  3.  Please  give  briefly  the  reasons  why  the  Norfolk  yard 
should  be  made  a  great  naval  base. 

Admiral  Watt.  The  lower  Chesapeake  is  a  natural  naval  base  and 
no  other  yard  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  so  admirably  situated  strat^i- 
cally,  or  so  well  meets  the  essential  requirements,  as  given  in  answer 
to  Question  1,  of  a  navy  yard  necessary  to  a  fixed  naval  base  as  does 
Norfolk. 

Admiral  Mahan,  in  ''Naval  Strategy,"  1911,  pages  169-170,  states: 

Chesapeake  Bay  and  New  York,  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  are  two  ports  clearly  indi- 
cated by  nature  as  primary  bases  of  supply,  and  consequently  for  arsenals  of  <^€f 
importance.  For  these  reasons  they  are  also  the  proper  porta  of  retreat  in  cnse  of  a 
bad  defeat,  because  of  the  resources  that  should  be  accumulated  in  them. 

Question  4.  Is  it  practicable  to  make  the  Norfolk  yard  a  station 
whore  ships  can  easily  go  on  short  notice  and  be  docked,  repaired, 
coaled,  supplied,  and  sent  out  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  is  entirely  practicable  to  so  fit  the  Norfolk 
yard.  At  present  ships  can  not  be  coaled  at  this  ^ard,  but  get 
coal  from  tne  commercial  piers  at  either  Lamberts  Point  or  Sewells 
Point.  There  is  at  present  only  one  dry  dock  available  for  battle- 
ships at  the  Norfolk  Nayy  Yard,  so  that,  while  this  yard  (considering 
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the  commercial  coaling  pierl^)  oiin  now  On  short  notice  repair,  coal, 
and  suj^ly,  with  a  minunum  loss  of  time,  vessels  of  the  fleet;  it  can 
not  docR  th&th  without  tofyte  or  less  time  oeing  lost  on  account  of  its 
limited  docking  facilities. 

Question  5.  Does  the  department's  experience  with  foundations  of 
dry  docks  and  other  structures  at  the  Norfolk  yard  lead  to  the  con- 
viction that  subsoil  conditions  at  that  station  are  favorable  to  the 
economical  construction  of  dry  docks  there  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  As  far  as  is  known,  conditions  are  favorable  for 
economical  dry-dock  construction. 

Question  6.  Considering  climatic  conditions  at  Norfolk  yard,  its- 
convenience  with  reference  to  labor  and  material,  and  its  location, 
please  state  what  reasons  there  are,  if  any,  why  a  dry  dock  can  not 
DC  constructed  there  as  cheaply  as  at  other  stations. 

Admiral  Watt.  There  are  no  reasons  known  why  a  dry  dock  can 
not  be  constructed  at  Norfolk  practically  as  cheaply  as  at  any  other 
navy  yard. 

Question  7.  Please  state  the  reasons,  if  j^ou  know  of  any,  why  the 
chaimel  in  front  of  the  yard  at  Norfolk  can  not  be  so  widened  as  to 
meet  all  requirements  for  naval  purposes. 

Admiral  Watt.  The  channel  immediately  in  front  of  the  navy  yard 
is  narrow.  It  can  be  widened  by  cutting  a¥^y  the  river  bank  on  the 
side  opposite  the  navy  yard,  and  the  channel  deepened  by  dredging. 
Much  of  the  river  front  opposite  the  navy  yard  is  owned  by  private 

Earties.  It  is  imderstooa  that  the  price  at  which  this  property  is 
eld  is  high.  There  are  no  physical  reasons  to  prevent  widening  of 
the  channel  in  front  of  the  navy  yard.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  purchase  the  property  abreast  the  navy  yard. 

Appendix  No.  I. 

Statement  of  expenditures  under  appropriation  **  Construction  and  repair ^  191Sy"  from 

July  If  1912 f  to  June  SO,  191S. 


Titles  D  and  P,  repairs  to  such  integral  parts  of 
a  ship,  (nrdinarily  not  transferable  fixtures,  as 
were  objects  of  direct  charge  to  the  hull  of  the 
aldp  under  title  A,  including  exx)enditures 
for  additions,  improvements,  and  alterations 
tn  the  oilginal  construction  and  arrange- 
ments; also  repairs  made  at  navy  jrards  to 
artit^les  on  board  ships  in  commission  and 
(niginally  chargeable  to  title  B 

Titles  R  and  F  (industrial)  include  charges  to 
stations  on  account  of  fixed  and  movable 
property  such  as  dry  and  other  docks, 
wharves,  hull  machine  shops,  etc.,  also  mov- 
able pfcpcrty  such  as  dprririrs,  sheers,  screws, 
cranes,  and  tugs  not  borne  upon  the  Naval 
Register,  tenders,  lighters,  boats,  eto.,  not 
belonging  to  a  receiving  or  other  ship,  but  per- 
taining to  the  station  proper,  eto.,  and  re- 
quired for  industrial  purposes,  cost  of  ma- 
eninery  plant  for  producing  or  transmitting 
power  and  appurtenances,  machinery,  and 
machine  tools  for  manufacturing  purposes 

Title  0  (industrial),  general  maintenance,  in- 
cludes cost  of  upkeep  of  all  yard  craft  and 
ottwr  floating  property  used  for  industrial 
pnrpoees,  toob,  machinery,  appliances,  eto., 
noted  under  titles  E  and  F;  also  hand  tools 
used  in  general  shops,  eto.,  pay  of  classified 
employees  at  yurds  and  stations,  and  ofQce 
appUances. 


Material. 


$1,796,317.61  I    9928,172.94 


Indirect. 


Total. 


$882,443.89 


67,502.34  1      142,575.63 


629,227.73!        56,444.52 


31,604.81 


$3,606,934.44 


241,742.78 


39,347.28 


72S,010.53 
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Appendix  No.  I. 


Statement  of  expenditures  under  appropriation  **  Construction  and  repair ,  1913"Jrom 

July  1, 191if  to  June  30, 19 IS— Continued, 


Title  N,  expenditares  for  completed  models  of 
ships  and  experimental  work  in  general 

Title  R,  real  estate  and  chattels  (militarv),  in- 
cludes cost  of  new  tugs,  lighters,  and  barges 
and  other  official  craft  used  for  military  pur- 


L«bor. 


Title  S  (malntenanoe  of  yards  and  stations), 
military,  includes  pay  of  classified  employees 
in  the  inspection  offices  outside  of  the  yards 
and  incidental  office  expenses  in  connection 
with  their  work;  also  cost  of  making  estimates 
and  idans  for  the  benefit  generally  of  the  naval 
service... 


Title  T  Includes  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  tugs, 
lighters,  and  barges,  and  other  official  craft 
used  for  military  purposes:  also  care  and  pres- 
ervation of  ships  m  ordinary 

Titles  V  and  W,  payments  on  account  of  leave 
and  holidays:  also  disability  in  accordance 
with  statute  law,  no  work  being  given  in  re- 
turn therefor;  and  also  incidental  expenses 
and  losses 

Issues  from  naval  supply  account  stores  to  ves- 
sels in  commission  at  navy  yards  and  stations 
and  also  issues  on  board  snips  having  general 
storekeeping  system  afloat,  and  losses 

Credit  for  overabsorbed  indirect  exx>enses 


Total 

Services  for  labor  and  material  rendered  by  out- 
side parties  entirely,  such  as  supplying  and 
installing  proprietary  articles,  or  other  mate- 
rial of  special  manufacture,  when  such  method 
of  supplying  and  installation  is  advantageous 
to  the  Government,  and  other  miscellaneous 
services 

Miscellaneous  obligations  and  public  bills  for 
labor  and  material  and  other  expenditures  on 
vessels  in  commission  authorized  by  the  com- 
manding officer  on  account  of  work  under  the  I 
cognizance  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  I 
Repair I , 

Obligations  on  outstanding  contracts  and  requisitions 


$62,124.87 
23.301.04 


261.832.64 


92,036.60 


029,238.87 


3,561,661.00 


Material. 


166,961.82 


44,709.84 


63,498.19 


20, 259. 44 


8,881.48 


1,505,547.73 


2,837,051.59 


Indirect. 


$33,548.87 


11,532.63 


28,219.28 


19,184.30 


4,372.71 


U4,782.88 


1,035,470.98 


»» 


Total  expenditures  and  obligations 

Amount  of  appropriation  "Construction  and  repair,  1913 
Add  credits  on  account  of  transfers  to  other  appropriations 


$8,479,144.00 
62, 164. 82 


Less  debits  on  account  of  transfers  from  other  appropriations, 


8,541,308.82 
11,503.45 


Balance,  June  30, 1913. 


Total  amount  of  credits  for  1913  on  account  of  surveyed  material  turned  into  store 
from  vessels 


Totftl. 


$163,635.56 


79,543.51 


353,570.01 
131,480.5s 

642,4BS.06 


1,605,547.78 
U4,782.88 


7,434,184.20 


52,412.91 


13, 102. 10 
819,361.12 


8,324,060.39 


8,529,805.37 


205,744.96 


179,273.35 


•  Credits. 


In  accordance  with  the  naval  supply  account  law,  these  credits  could  not  be  used;  and,  further,  they 
covered  articles  which,  when  drawn  from  store  for  issue  to  vessels  placed  in  commission,  the  value  of  sam« 
wore  or  will  be  charged  to  appropriation  "Construction  and  repair". 
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Appendix  No.  II. 


Statement  of  expenditures  at  United  States  navy  yards  and  stations  from  appropriation 
"  VonstnAction  and  repaxr^  1913, "  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  $0,  191S. 


Statkm. 


Labor. 


Portsmoatli,  N.  H 

Boston,  liass. 

Torpedo  Ststion,  Newport 

Traauns  Station.  Newport 

New  York,  N.r. \7. 

Pbiladdnhm,  Pa. 

Annapous. 

Washington. 

Norfolk 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Port  RoyaltS.  C 

Key  West,  Fla 

Pensaoola,  Fla 

New  Orleans.  La. 

Trainfaig  Station,  Great  Lakes. 

Trahihw  Station,  CaL 

llareIs&nd.Cal 

Foget  Somid,  Wash. 

Goantanamo,  Cuba 

Carite,  P.  I 

§SSf°.'T;.!:::::::::::::::: 


1216.793.16 

491.084.16 

4,614.18 

4,528.46 

596,81L22 

542,039.38 

318.38 

144,471.95 

583,525.86 

98,77L03 


7,140.94 

88.30 

14,44L65 

300.00 


Guam... 
Tatoila. 


Total 8,561, 66L  69 


356.443.00 

325.376.77 

23,230.08 

23,125.85 

120,320.33 

3,083.14 

3,977.81 

276.06 


Material. 


164.865.65 

172,885.34 

5,744.67 


287,877.30 

178,257.60 

12,634.08 

41,367.82 

226,386.45 

34,338.95 

1,729.42 

l,7n.24 


241.91 

1,422.34 

n.89 

116,547.67 

102,017.45 

9,486.70 

9,468.79 

50,678.88 

3,530.41 

9,650.51 

49.79 


Indirect. 


163.359.26 
190,444.24 


125,281.94 
138,675.61 


18,660.42 

227,879.20 

28,660.64 


96.078.18 
101,018.84 


3,418.21 
41,994.44 


1,331,503.86     1,035,470.98 


Issues  from  naval  supply  aoooont  stores  to  vessels  in  commission  at  navy  vards  and  sta- 
tions, and  also  issues  on  board  sh^  havhig  general  storekeeping  system  afloat  and  losses 
by  survey 

Services  lor  labor  and  material  rendered  by  outside  parties  entirely,  such  as  supplyixig 
and  installing  proprietary  articles  or  other  material  of  special  manufacture  when  such 
method  of  supplying  ana  installation  is  advantageous  to  the  Government,  and  other 
miscellaneous  services 

Ifiscenaneous  obligations  and  public  bills  for  labor  and  material  and  other  exi)enditures 
on  vessels  in  commission  authorised  by  the  commanding  officers  on  account  of  work 
under  cogniunoe  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  andRepfubr 

Obligatfons  on  outstanding  contracts  and  requisitfons 


Total  expenditures  and  obligatfons 

Amount  of  appropriatfon  "Constructfon  and  Repeiir.  1913" 18. 479. 144. 00 

.\dd  credits  on  account  transfers  to  other  appropriatbns 62, 164. 82 


Less  debits  on  account  of  transfers  from  other  appropriations. 


8,541,308.82 
11,503.45 


Balance  June  30, 1913. 


Total. 


1345.018.07 

854,413.74 

10,358.85 

4,528.45 

1,009.970.46 

859,872.50 

12,952.46 

204,500.19 

1,037,79L50 

161,770.62 

1,720.43 

8,852.18 

88.30 

14,683.56 

1,722.34 

U.80 

560,068.85 

520,013.06 

32,715.78 

36,012.86 

-    312,003.66 

6,613.55 

13,628.32 

325.85 


5,928,636.53 


1,506,547.73 


52.413.01 


18,102.10 
810,361.13 


8,324,060.30 


8.520,805.37 


205,744.08 


The  amount  of  obligations  on  outstanding  contracts  and  requisitions,  viz,  $810,361.12,  includes  the 
following: 

19  coal  barges,  contract  cost $372,760.00 

2  oO  barges,  contract  cost,  hulls 100,310.00 

3  steel  t^boats,  contract  cost,  hulls 218, 000. 00 

Total 700,070.00 

Appendix  No.  III. 

Statement  showing  relative  expenditures  by  titles  and  subheads  under  appropriation 

^*  Construction  and  repair  ^^  for  fiscal  years  1912  and  19 IS. 


Amounts  appropriated  for  each  year 

Add  net  credits  for  transfers  to  other  appropriations 

Amoants  expended 

Balances 


1912 


$8,479,144.00 
44,518.21 


8,523,662.21 
8,473,814.63 


49,847.58 


1913 


$8,479,144.00 
50,661.37 


8,529,805.37 
8,324,060.39 


205,744.98 


Afpekdix  No.  III. 

SMtmtnt  thouimg  rdativt  expendituret  by  titUt  and  (uMmA  wwkr  appropriation 
"Gmttrudion  and  rtpair"  far  fiieal  ymn  191t  and  I9f  J— Continued. 
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Appendix  IV. 

StmiemnU  Stowing  e9p€ndUure8  from  appropriaUon  ^' dmBtruetion  and  rfpaxty  1914, 

from  My  1, 191Sy  to  Nov.  SO,  191S. 


}i 


VoBth. 


July,  ins 

Aofiist.lOlS 

8»tanitMr,1013. 
OSolMr,  1013... 
M»13. 


Expended  for 
labor. 


Expended  for 
material. 


S378,344.35  j 
308,630.07  ! 
383,250.36 
348,601.54 
307,033.00 


190,075.61 
116,279.17 
118,000.00 
120,743.66 
153,028.00 


1.005,058.32  606,036.34 

Nsval  npply  aoooant  issiies  to  sh^  for  Joly  to  November,  1018 

Mlsnenaneom  obUgattonn  as  per  reqntetthmii,  oontiaots,  andpnbUe  bOls  for  July  to  Novem- 
r,  1013 


Expended  to  Deo.  1,1013 

Amoimt  of  ^MDn9riation'<Coiiatni0tkm  and  repair,  1014" 16,250,000.00 

Transfers  to  other  appiopriations 5,680.80 

XxpflDdad  to  Dee.  1,1013,  as  above 


Estimated  available  balance  Deo.  1,1013 

AppiDTtmate  average  monthly  ezMndltore  for  5  months  andhig  Nov.  30, 1013 

Av«aei  monthly  expenditure  poonble  for  7  months,  from  Dee.  1, 1013,  to  Jmie80, 1014. .. 


Total. 


$460,310.06 
614,000.94 
502,160.26 
478,436.20 
560,061.00 


2,514,804.66 
486,063.16 

40,606.66 


3,062,646.47 


8,256,680.80 
3,062,646.47 


5,202,043.33 
610,520.00 
743,377.00 


Appendix  No.  V. 

Statement  ihowing  expendUtares,  by  titles  and  subheads  under  construction  and  repair 
oUotment  of  appropriation  ^^ Equipment  of  vessels,  1913,"  for  fiscal  year  1913. 


Titles. 


D.  Changes  and  repairs  to 

£.  Real  estate  and^^hattels  (industrial) 

F.  liachinerv  plant 

O.  Industrial  maintenance  of  yards  and  stations 

N.  Tests  and  experiments 

P.  Repairs  to  equipage 

R.  Real  estate  via  chattels  (military) 

8.  Maintenance  of  yards  and  stations  (military). 
T.  Maintenanoe  of  tugs  and  lighters,  care  of  ves- 

seb  in  ordinary 

V  and  W.  Leave,  holiday,  disabflity,  and  mis- 

eeUaneouSw 

Credit  for  o verabsOTbed  Indirect  expenses 


Labor. 


326,072.34 

800.44 

00.59 

2,134.24 

1,270.02 

7,378.87 

151. 74 

2,303.11 

881.07 

12,102.95 


Indirect. 


Material. 


112,536.13 

344. 61 

40.41 

28.26 

867.21 

4,224.33 

64.15 

201.30 

317.27 

51.84 
M83.09  : 


$37,531.50 

89.08 

3,020.68 

307.43 

1,448.67 

4.405.20 

2. 730. 41 

16,248.85 

17,434.05 

1.66L33 


54,275.47 


18,282.51 


85,867.20 


Total 

Issues  from  naval  supi^y  account  stores  to  vessels  in  commission  at  navy  yards  and  stations 

and  losses  by  survey 

Issues  from  naval  supply  account  stores  on  board  vessels  afloat 

Expended  for  material  and  services,  per  requisitions  and  contracts. 
Expended  tor  services  and  supplies  afloat,  per  public  bills 


Total  expenditures  under  construction  and  repair  allotment  of  "  Equipment  of  ves- 
sels. 1013" 

Amount  allotted  construction  and  repair  from  appropriation  "Equipment 

of  vessels,  1913" $1,359,206.40 

Credits  on  account  of  transfers  to  other  appropriations 80, 318. 78 


Total 1,439.525.18 

Debits  on  account  transfers  from  other  appropriations 2. 048. 07 


Deficit  under  construction  and  repair  allotment  of "  Equipment  of  vessels,  1913" 

'fotal  amount  of  credits  for  1913  on  account  of  surveyed  material  turned  into  store  from 
vessels 


Total. 


$77,040.17 
1.234.13 
4.051.68 
2,460.98 
3.505.80 

16,008.40 
2,046.30 

18,033.35 

18,632.30 

13.906.12 
1483.00 


158,425.18 

1,062,902.34 

188,891.66 

34.660.86 

2,346.57 


1,447,316.61 


1,436,576.21 


10, 740. 40 
74,971.10 


I  Credits. 


In  accordance  with  the  naval  supply  account  law  these  credits  could  not  be  used, 
and,  further,  they  covered  articles  which  when  drawn  from  store  for  issue  to  vessels 
placed  in  conunission,  the  value  of  same  were  or  will  be  charged  to  bureau  allotment. 


Appendix  No.  VI. 

Statement  showing  expendUures  from  constnidion  and  repair  allotment  of  appropriatiiJ^n 
''Equipment  ofvesselSy  1914 y'' from  July  1, 1913^  to  Nov,  SO,  191S, 


Month. 


July,  1913 

August.  1913 

September,  1913. 
October,  1913... 
November,  1913. 


Expended  for 
labor. 


$4,006.29 
7,102.34 
7,033.33 
8,817.95 

16,712.00 


Expended  for  < 
material. 


$4,37^32 
7,365.22 

12,161.10 
8,873.60 

12,615.00 


44,271.91  ,  44,731.24 

Naval  supply  account  issues  to  ships  for  July  to  November,  1913 

Miscellaneous  obligati<ms  as  per  requisitions,  contracts,  and  public  bills  for  July  to  Novon- 
ber,  1913 


Expended  to  Dec  1, 1913 


Amount  of  construction  and  repair  allotment  from  appropriation  "  Equii>- 

ment  of  vessels,  1914" 11,575,000.00 

Credits  for  transfers  to  other  appropriations 863. 31 


Expended  to  Dec.  1, 1913,  as  above. 


Estimated  available  balance  Dec.  1,1913 

Approximate  average  monthly  expenditure  for  6  montiis  ending  Nov.  30, 1913 

Average  monthly  expenditure  possible  for  7  months  from  Dec.  1, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914 


TotaL 


88,883.01 

14,467. 
19,134. 

17, 191.  i 

29,827.a<^ 


89,003.]^ 
346, 363.  atF 

1, 667.  ir 


437,022.62 


1,575,863.31 
437,022.63 

1,188,840.69 

87.404.60 

162,691.60 


Appendix  No.  VII. 

List  of  dry  docks  at  navy  yards^  together  with  the  number  of  vessels  dod:ed  and  actual 
number  of  days  each  dock  was  occupied  during  the  fiscal  year  1913. 


Location. 


Portsmouth 

Boston 

Do 

Vew  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

PhUadelphin 

Do 

.Norfolk 

Do 

Do 

(Jharleston 

New  Orleans 

Mare  Island 

Do 

Puget  Sound 

Do 

Olonrapo,  P.  I 

Key  West,  Fla... 
WashLngton.D.C. 


No.  of 
dock. 


1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 


0) 


Vessels 
docked. 


1 

2 

1 

«2 


I 


16 
32 
22 
31 
18 
26 
14 
15 
29 
28 
50 
37 
46 
14 
29 
65 
40 
5 
23 
1 
5 


546 


Totol 

vessels 

docked  In 

location 

(Col.  1). 


»  FIoetinR  dock. 

>  Dock  pliicod  in  commission  Mar.  1. 1913 

»  Dewey  Dock. 

*  Marine  ruilway. 


16 


54 


Number 
days 
docks 

in  use. 


44 


»9 


115 
46 
14 


94 


45 
23 

1 
5 


Total  days 

docks  in 

oaein 

looaUoo 

(Col.  1). 


172 
193 

173 

181 
249 

374 

251 

201 

229 
216 

•  • 

930 

224 

315 

440 

276 

268 
260 
142 
280 

850 

209 

142 

226 
296 

506 

105 

166 

12 

82 


4,352  > 


401 

1(V& 

12 

R2 
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Afpsndix  No.  VIII. 

BuRBAU  OF  Stbam  Enginbbbing, 

BURBAU  OF  GONSTRUCnON  AND  REPAIR, 

WaskingUm,  D.  C,  Septembers,  191$. 

Sir:  1.  In  compliance  with  the  department's  instructionfl  the  bureaus  submit 
herewith  joint  estimates  (See  estimate  sheet  G)  under  appropriations  "Increase  of 
the  Naw,  construction  and  machinery  "  and  '' Increase  of  tne  Navy,  torpedo  boats," 
for  the  fiscal  year  1915  for  work  on  new  vessels  heretofore  authorized  by  Congress: 

"  Inertaae  of  the  Navy^  eofutruetUm  and  maihinery. " 

ITikder  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  for  the  fiscal 


1914 $15, 68a  767 

1915 10,464,290 

$26, 048, 057 

Hinder  the  Bureau  of  Steam  engineering,  for  the  fiscal  year— 

1914 9,004,645 

1915 6,612,004 

15,616,649 

Total  estimated  expenditures 41,664,706 

i^Jnount  available  to  pay  on  the  above: 

Babmce  July  1,1913 10,458,861 

Appropriated  per  act  of  Mar.  4, 1913: 

Old  program $18,550,728 

New  program 6, 267, 500 

' 19,818,228 

30,277,089 

Appropriation  required  for  fiscal  year  1915 11, 387, 617 

"InereaH  of  the  Navy,  torpedo  boaU.** 
Under  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  for  fiscal 


1914 $2,888,188 

1915 1,782,521 

$4,670,709 

Under  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  for  fiscal  year — 

1914 1,894,742 

1915 1,500,000 

3, 394, 742 

Total  estimated  expenditures 8, 065, 451 

Amount  available  to  pay  on  the  above: 

Balance,  July  1, 1913 3,026,559 

Appropriatea  per  naval  act  of  Mar.  4, 1913 — 

Old  program $2,058,363 

New  program 1, 294, 912 

3, 353, 275 

6, 379, 834 

Appropriation  required  for  fiscal  year  1915 1, 685, 617 

2.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fBCt  that  the  above  estimates  do  not  include  any 
money  for  new  diips  that  may  be  authorized  at  the  next  regular  session  of  Congress. 
ms  no  information  nas  been  received  relative  to  the  number,  type,  and  character  of 
new  vessels  of  the  building  program  for  1915. 

R.  M.  Watt, 

S.  S.  RoBisoN,  Acting, 

3250&— 14 ^19 


E*timaUd  exptnditura  on  vtMieUvnder  txHutrvction/or  fiteal  ytart  1914  to  1917,  u_. 
in  oonneetion  aUh  Ae  etImtaU  for  amount  requxred/or  Ae  fittal  gear  1916. 

APFBOPBUTION  "INCBZAeB  OF  THB  KAVT,  COHBTBUCTION  AND  IIACHINERT." 


la  required  ror  muchlriCTy  on  Alpi  pnllm* 


AFFROFRUTION  "INCBSASB  07  THB  NAVY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  UAOmNBRY"- 
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BHimatedexpenditwrei  on  vesuls  under  ocnutruetion/orji$eal  years  1914  to  1917,  mclunv€f 
in  eonneetion  with  the  estimate/or  amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  i915— -Oontd. 

APPROPRIATION  "INCREASE  OF  THE  NAVY,  TORPEDO  BOATS." 


VeoBeb. 


SabnuuriDM: 

B-2 

F-4 

G-1 

G-2 

Qt-% 

0-* 

H-1 

H-3 

H-8 

K-1 

K-2 

K-8 

K-4 

K-« 

K-6 

K-7 

K-« 

L-l 

Ir.2 

L-4 

I^ 

IHJ 

L-7 

M-1 

Nos.48to51 

Total 


Fiscal  year  1914. 


HuU. 


S8,«16.76 
52,647.00 
15,000.00 


71,163.70 

107,640.00 

145,262.00 

82,025.00 

43,541.00 

41,060.00 

41,330.00 

76,660.00 

74,410.00 

64,306.00 

63,756.00 

108,583.00 

103,763.00 

72,578.00 

77,378.00 

196,500.00 

186,158.00 

176,850.00 

168,429.^ 

186,285.00 

180,857.00 

172,636.00 

147,273.00 

299,754.00 


Machinery. 


2,888,187.76 


99,360.00 

132,660.00 

10,975.00 

14,545.67 

17,086.67 

16,756.67 

28,140.60 

30,390.60 

34,  (W4.  oO 

40,494.30 

60,717.02 

65,537.02 

100,222.36 

121,022.36 

145,250.00 

145,250.00 

145,250.00 

145, 25a  00 

114,000.00 

123,500.00 

123,500.00 

170,000.00 

100,000.00 


1,894,742.57 


TotaL 


$3,616.76 
52,547.00 
15,000.00 


71,163.76 

117,000.00 

277,912.00 

93,000.00 

58,066.67 

58,086.67 

58,066.67 

104,800.60 

104,800.60 

99,200.30 

104,250.30 

169,300.02 

169,300.02 

172,800.36 

198,400.36 

341,750.00 

331,406.00 

322,100.00 

313,679.00 

300,285.00 

304,357.00 

296,136.00 

317,273.00 

399,754.00 


4,782,990.33 


Fiical  year  1916. 


HiiU. 


115,000.00 


16,000.00 


20,000.00 
20,000.00 


20,000.00 

20,000.00 

20,000.00 

20,000.00 

20,000.00 

118,260.00 

108,592.00 

117,900.00 

126,321.00 

139,715.00 

136,643.00 

143,864.00 

122,727.00 

509,609.00 


1,782,521.00 


MachliHiy. 


Total. 


$15,600. 0» 


U^000.0» 


1100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
700,000.00 


20,OOQlO(I 
90^000.0(1 


20,000.00 

20,000lOO 

20,000. 00 

90,000l6O 

20,000.00 

218,250.00 

208,602.00 

217,900.00 

226,321.00 

230,715.00 

286,040.00 

243,864.00 

222,727.00 

1,209,600.00 


1,600,000.00  13,282,521.00 


Submarines: 

E-2 

F-4 

G-1 

G-2 

G-3 

G-4 

H-1 

H-2 

H-3 

K-1 

K-2 

K-3 

K-4 

K^ 

K-6 

K-7 

K-8 

1^1 

1^2 

I^ 

L-4 

I^ 

L-« 

Iy-7 

M-1 

No8.  48  to  61 


Fiscal  years  1916  and  1917. 


Hall. 


Machinery. 


Total. 


Totals. 


Hull. 


120,000.00 


$20,000.00 


20,000.00  ! 20,000.00 


20,000.00 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 
479,673.00 


Total 619,673.00 


$300,000.00 


20,000.00 
20.000.00 
20,000.00 
20.000.00 
20,000.00 
779,673.00 


300,000.00     919,673.00 


$3,616.76 

52,547.00 

15,000.00 

122,640.00 

145,262.00 

97,026.00 

43,541.00 

41.050.00 

41,330.00 

96,660.00 

94,410.00 

64,306.00 

83,756.00 

128,583.00 

123,763.00 

92,578.00 

97,378.00 

314,750.00 

314,750.00 

314,750.00 

314,750.00 

346,000.00 

336,500.00 

336,500.00 

290,000.00 

1,378,986.00 


Machinery. 


5,290,381.76 


$9,360.00 

132,650.00 

10,975.00 

14,545.67 

17,036.67 

16,756.67 

28,140.60 

30,390.60 

34,894.30 

40,494.30 

60,717.02 

65,537.02 

100,222.36 

121,022.36 

245,250.00 

245.250.00 

245,250.00 

245,250.00 

214,000.00 

223,500.00 

223,500.00 

270.000.00 

1,100,000.00 


3,694,742.57 


TotaL 


$3,616.78 

62,547.00 

15,000.00 

132,000.00 

277,912.00 

106,000.00 

58,066.67 

68,066.67 

58,066.67 

124,800.60 

124,800.60 

09,200.30 

124,250.30 

188,300.02 

188,300.02 

192,800.36 

218,400.36 

560,000.00 

560,000.00 

560,000.00 

560,600.00 

560,000.00 

660,000.00 

660,000.00 

560,00a00 

2,478,996.00 


8,965,124^3 


ArraxDix  IX. 

SOlOURT  OF  VB8SELS  IN  THK  UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  DEC.  IS,  UU. 


lot  Tat  known.  ■  Excepting  tb«  4  nt.. .— 

If  tin  Jnrtln.  *  Brcoptliig  the  Inatbi  and  4  Den  ml 

SUICMART  OF  VESSELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  JDLY 
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/MMARY  OF  VESSELS  FIT  FOR  SERVICB,  INCLUDING  THOSE  UNDER  REPAIR,  JUL' 

1,  1906,  TO  DEC.  10, 1913. 


Year. 


1900 

1907 

1906 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

tnz 

Deo.  16, 1913 


Total  dii- 
phcement 


Tom. 

1687,942 

1890,815 

1918,883 

1987,108 

*  1,067,537 

s  1,082,966 

11,164,926 

11,261,006 

11,282,536 


during 


VESSELS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 


1006 

1907 

1906 

1000 

ino 

IMl 

1912 

1913 

Deo.  16, 1913 


256,290 
160,074 
122,588 
215,145 
149,639 
2fB,796 
279,086 
248,806 
248,560 


1  Excepting  the  Justin.  *  Excepting  the  LocusL 

Appendix  X. 

Vessels  under  eonstruetionf  United  States  Navy. 
[Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Jan.  8, 1914.) 


Name,  type,  and 
number  of  vessel. 


BATTLESHIPS. 

34.  New  York... 

35.  Texas 

36.  Nevada 

37.  Oklahoma. . . 

38.  Pennsylvania 

99.  .............. 

DKSTR0TER8. 


Contractor. 


New  York  Navy  Yard 

Newport  News  Ship  Building  &  Dry  Dock 

Co. 

Fore  River  Ship  Buildini;  Co 

New  York  Ship  Buildine  Co 

Newport  News  Ship  Build inj;  &  Dry  Dock 

Co. 
New  York  Navy  Yard 

\'ew  York  Ship  BuUdlng  Co 

-"^  A  Sons 


Percentage  of  completion. 


Jan.  1, 1914. 


Total. 


96.2 
98.1 

52.6 
56.3 
14.4 

3.2 


91.5 
97.4 
95.2 


Percent 
on  ship. 


94.6 
98.0 

35.5 

51.7 

8.6 


91.5 
97.4 
96.2 


Dec.  1, 1913. 


Total. 


94.0 
97.2 

50.8 
51.6 
14.1 

1.4 


87.2 
97.4 
95.2 


Perooit 
on  ship. 


9 

f 
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Appendix  X. 


Ve$»eU  under  eonstruetknij  United  States  Aavy— Continued. 


>i 


wg"v 


I,  and 


*•  ^UiTflie. 


it  . 


tl. 

13. 

<1. 
M, 
IS. 

16. 
17. 
IS. 
1». 
40. 
«. 
12. 

a. 

44, 
4&. 

4&. 
47. 


0-2». 
K-2.. 


K-7. 

1^1. 

1^2. 


Contnctor. 


New  York  8hip  Building  Co. 


AnMrioui  LMranti  Co.  (Philadelpliia). 
Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  (Bridgeport).. 

Electric  Boat  Co.  (Sen  Franciaoo) 

.do. 


Electric  Boat  Co.  (Seattle) 

Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  (Bridgeport). 


Electric  Boat  Co.  (Qnincy) 

do 

Electric  Boat  Co.  (San  Frandaoo).... 

Electric  Boat  Co.  (Seattle) 

Electric  Boat  Co.  (Qaincy) 

do 

Electric  Boat  Co.  (San  Fiancisoo) 

....do 

Electric  Boat  Co.  (Qnincy) 

do 

....do 

do 

i^ Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  (Bridgeport). 

1^-6 '  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  (Long  Beach, 

1^7 do 

H-l !  Electric  Boat  Co.  (Qnincy) 


CU.) 


'     i>*alton. 

*•    ^oahncU. 

FUn.  SHIPS. 


'*-    Hamnee. 


OUVBOAT. 

'^<-    fieoamaito. 


New  London  Steam  A  Electric  Boat  Co. 

(Quincy). 
Seattle  Constnietion  St  Dry  Dock  Co 


llare  Island  Navy  Yard. 
....do 


Wm.  Ckamp  A  Sons. 


Percentage  of  completion. 


Jan.  1, 1914. 


Total. 


23.0 


96.4 
80.7 

.9 
80.3 
00.2 
00.2 
00.2 
88.7 
87.5 
85.7 
82.1 
80.0 
18.5 
18.4 
18.4 
18.8 
7.4 


12.4 

34.0 
12.2 


23.7 
15.2 


M.1 


Percent 
on  ship. 


17.8 


05.5 
80.7 


I 


8 
80.0 
00.2 
90.2 
80.5 
87.2 
86.7 
84.4 
80.6 
79.4 
14.6 
14.5 
14.5 
14.4 
4.2 


8.7 


27.6 


20.1 
8.6 


82.7 


Dec.  1, 1013. 


TotaL 


15.3 


06.4 
80.7 
100.0 
100.0 
96.9 
77.3 
94.1 
04.1 
80.5 
88.4 
83.0 
83.4 
80.0 
78.5 
16.2 
16.2 
16.2 
16.2 
7.4 


11.1 

27.8 
4.5 


14.7 
0.2 


57.3 


Percent 
on  ship. 


6.0 


05.  S 
80.7 
100.0 
100.0 
08.0 
77.0 
04.1 
04.1 
88.8 
86.0 
82.S 
81.  S 
79.2 
76.S 
12.0 
12.0 
12.0 
12.0 
4.2 


7.6 


10.1 


0.1 


56.1 


>  Completed,    pelirered  at  llare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Not.  20, 1013. 


L 


[No.  7.] 

COMMITTEE  OH  HAVAL  AEFAIBS, 

Taetday,  Tanuiy  13,  1914. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a,  m.,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMEirr   07  BEAB  ADMIRAL  EOBEBT  S.   OSIFFDr,   CHIEF 

BTTBEATT  OF  STEAM  EHGIHEEBIHG. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  this  morning  Admiral 
Griffin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

The  first  item  is  "  Steam  machinery,"  on  page  80.  I  notice,  Ad- 
miral, there  is  a  slight  reduction  in  the  amount  asked.  I  believe  there 
was  also  a  reduction  in  the  appropriation  of  last  year. 

Admiral  Grutin.  A  reduction  of  $250,000  last  year  and  a  further 
reduction  of  $86,000  this  year,  which  includes  the  reduction  of  $6,000 
for  the  experiment  station. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  one  item  you  have  a  reduction  of  $35,000. 
I  believe,  and  you  change  the  word  "  aeroplane  "  to  "  aircraft."  I 
presume  that  is  to  make  it  in  keeping  with  the  change  suggested 
by  the  other  bureaus. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  keeping  with  the  progress  being 
made  in  flying  craft. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance.  Admiral, 
in  this  appropriation? 

Admiral  Griffin.  A  small  amount! 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Admiral  Griffin.  $26,359.44  in  the  total  for  steam  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  purchase,  handling,  and 
preservation  of  all  material  and  stores,  etc.  You  have  a  reduction 
there  of  $51,000. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  in  that 
item? 

Admiral  Griffin.  That  is  included  in  the  total  appropriation, 
"Steam  machinery." 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  reduction  last  year  in  that  item,  do 
you  recall? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  recall,  but  in  the  total  appropriation 
for  steam  machinery  there  was  a  reduction  of  $250,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses  of  the 
Navy  remains  the  same  as  last  year— $6,000? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  I  understand  that  this  $250,000  is  unexpended  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  In  the  fiscal  year  1913  there  was  an  unexpended 
balance  of  about  $250,000,  which  was  reappropriated  for  use  in  the 
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development  of  an  oil  engine,  but  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1914  was  made  $250,000  less  than  for  1913.  In  other  words,  the 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  which  was  saved  in  1913  was  permitted 
to  be  used  in  the  development  of  an  oil  engine,  and  the  appropriation 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  machinery  of  tJie  Navy  was  made  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  less  than  it  had  been  theretofore. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  this  bill  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
less  than  it  was  before  plus  the  $86,000? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes ;  $336,000  less. 

The  Chairman.  Keferring  to  pa^e  82,  the  part  that  is  eliminated, 
there  was  an  appropriation  authorized  last  jrear  of  $250,000  for  the 
development  of  an  oil  engine  using  Jieavy  oil ;  thai  is,  an  intemid- 
combustion  engine,  as  I  understand  it. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir;  a  heavy-oil  engine. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  status  of  that.  Admiral!  What 
progress  and  development  has  been  made? 

Admiral  Griffin.  We  have  decided  on  the  type  of  engine  we  will 
use  and  have  purchased  the  plans,  which  are  being  supplied  some- 
what slower  than  we  would  wish,  and  we  have  begun  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  engines  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 
Will  you  please  state  your  question  again? 

The  Chairman.  You  will  notice,  on  page  82,  that  last  year  th^re 
was  a  reappropriation  of  $250,000  to  be  used  for  the  constructicm 
tod  development  of  an  internal-combustion  engine.  I  was  asking 
Admiral  Griffin  to  tell  us  what  progress  had  been  made  with  that 
experiment  and  with  the  construction  of  that  engine. 

Admiral  Griffin.  After  an  investigation  of  all  the  principal  types 
of  heavy-oil  engines  that  were  on  the  market,  all  of  whidi  are  of 
foreign  design,  we  decided  on  what  is  known  as  the  Nuremburg  type. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  that  what  is  also  called  the  Diesel  type? 

Admiral  Griffin.  They  are  all  of  the  Diesel  type. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  Nuremburg  is  a  variation  oJ  the  Diesel  tyi>e? 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  is  one  of  the  diflFerent  varieties  that  are  made. 
There  are  several  people  who  have  gotten  out  Diesel  engines,  and 
each  has  some  special  patent  of  his  own. 

Mr,  Roberts.  If  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  continuity  of  your 
statement  in  this  respect,  I  wish  you  would  explain  what  the  Diesel 
engine  is.  What  is  the  particular  thing  that  makes  the  Diesel  engine 
so  valuable? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  Diesel  engine  is  one  that  uses  oil  in  the 
cylinder  instead  of  steam,  and  it  is  an  engine  which  operates,  oi 
course,  without  a  boiler.  The  oil  itself  is  sprayed  into  the  cylinder 
with  a  jet  of  air  and  is  fired  by  the  heat  of  compression  of  the  air 
in  the  cylinder. 

Mr.  ftoBERTS.  The  Nuremburg  is  an  engine  that  uses  oil  in  the 
cylinder,  but  has  some  other  features  about  getting  the  oil  into  tiie 
cylinder  or  something  of  that  sort  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Some  little  patent  connected  with  the  method 
of  introduction  of  oil,  etc. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  any  engine  that  uses  oil  in  the  cylinder  you  call 
a  Diesel  type? 
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Admiral  Obiffik.  Any  en^e  that  uses  oil  fired  by  tiie  heat  of 
comjM'ession  of  air  in  the  cylinder  is  known  in  technical  parlance  as 
a  Diesel  engine. 

The  Chaibiian.  And  you  jget  jour  power  direct  by  the  heat  and 
explosion  of  the  oil  in  combmation  with  air  inside  of  the  cylinder, 
instead  of  usin^  the  oil  in  combustion  to  heat  water  and  produce 
steam  and  get  the  heat  and  explosion  by  steam? 

Admiral  Griffin.  That  expresses  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  I  will  ask  you  to  continue  your  state- 
ment. 

Admiral  Griffin.  We  decided  on  the  Nuremburg  type  of  engine 
because  it  is  one  that  is  built  in  j^his  country  for  submarines,  because 
it  is  a  representative  tjrpe  of  Diesel  engine,  and  because  we  could  pur- 
diase  the  plans  for  a  figure  which  would  not  be  absolutely  prohibi- 
tive if  we  ever  expected  to  build  an  engine.  Some  of  the  Diesel  en- 
one  people  wanted  almost  the  entire  appropriation  for  the  plans 
^t  they  would  supply.  So,  having  had  some  experience  with  the 
Nuremburg  type  of  engine,  and  recognizing  the  advantage  that 
would  follow  from  having  a  firm  in  this  country  familiar  with  its 
construction  and  design,  we  decided  that  for  this  engine  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  for  us  to  adopt  that  engine  than  any  of  the  other 
types  of  engine.  I  presume  you  would  like  to  know  what  we  paid 
for  these  plans. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Griffin.  We  paid,  for  the  plans,  $32,098. 

Mr.  B(»ert8.  Is  that  payment  in  the  nature  of  a  license  or  royalty  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  covers  the  cost  of  the  plans  and  the  license  to 
manufacture.  It  includes  all  the  expense  that  we  would  be  put  to 
except  the  actual  expense  of  construction,  and  it  also  covers  the  privi- 
ly of  sending  over  to  the  works  of  these  people  in  Grermany  an 
Officer  who  has  had  some  experience  in  Diesel  engines  in  submarines, 
a  leading  draftsman  from  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  and  one  of  the 
leading  mechanica  They  were  given  the  run  of  the  drafting  rooms 
and  the  shops,  with  certain  restrictions  in  regard  to  Government  en- 

S'aes  that  were  being  bulit  there  at  the  time;  and  during  the  time 
at  they  were  there  they  supervised  some  of  the  work  of  making 
the  plans,  studied  the  methods  followed  in  the  shop,  and  generally 
collected  all  the  information  thev  could  in  regard  to  the  construction 
of  these  engines.  As  I  said  before,  the  plans  are  developed  abroad 
and  forwarded  here. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Could  not  the  department  engineers  prepare  those 
plans? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Not  for  Diesel  engines.  We  did  not  feel  that 
we  had  had  sufficient  experience  for  that.  The  only  experience  we 
had  had  in  Diesel  engine  work  was  in  the  submarine  small  engines^ 
and  it  was  considered  that  for  this  first  engine  we  had  better  profit 
by  the  experience  of  one  of  the  best  firms  we  could  find. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  department  generally  does  prepare  its  own 
plans,  does  it  not ! 

Admiral  Griffin.  For  all  reciprocating  engines  we  do.  For  the 
turbines  we  have  not  been  doing  that,  because  they  are  all  covered  by 
patoits. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Are  these  Nuremburg  and  Diesel  engines  covered 
by  patents  t 

Admiral  Griffin.  Oh,  yes;  all  of  them  are,  and  ^o  try  tc  develop 
one  of  our  own  independently  we  would  probably  be  repeating  the 
costly  experience  of  all  these  people  in  constructing  the  engines  and  be 
running^  into  a  cost  that  would  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  yards  are  equipped  to  perform  such  con- 
struction work  as  this  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  New  York  yard  is  going  to  do  this  work, 
but  I  think  almost  any  of  the  other  yards  could  do  it.  Boston  could, 
80  could  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Mare  Island,  and  I  think  almost  any 
of  the  other  yards.  It  is  not  a  vecy  large  engine;  each  oae  is  of 
2,500  horsepower. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  refer  to  the  one  you  are  now  at  work  ont 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  have  in  combination  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  There  are  two  engines,  each  with  six  cylinders. 

The  Chairman.  That  gives  you  5,000  norsepower  for  the  two 
enmnes? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in 
view  of  the  statement  you  made  a  while  ago  explaining  why  you 
selected  the  Nuremburg  engine.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  cost 
of  plans,  etc.,  and  jud^ng  alone  the  merits  of  the  different  types 
of  engines,  do  you  consider  the  Nuremburg  engine  equal  in  efficiencjy 
and  advanced  development  to  all  the  other  types  of  engines,  or  is 
there  some  other  type  of  engine  that  is  better  and  more  fully  de- 
veloped and  advanced  than  the  Nuremburg  which  you  did  not  buy 
because  of  the  expense  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  There  are  certain  features  in  the  Nuremburg 
that  we  thought  were  superior  to  those  in  others.  Admiral  Cone 
was  chief  of  the  bureau  at  the  time,  and  while  I  can  not  speak  for 
him,  but  having  been  in  the  bureau,  I  think  I  know  pretty  well 
what  influenced  us  to  adopt  the  Nuremburg.  There  was  another 
engine  that  I  think  we  would  have  adopted  if  the  price  had  been 
as  low  as  the  Nuremburg,  not  so  much  because  they  had  shown  any- 
thing superior  in  the  engines  they  had  built,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
features  that  indicated  that  it  might  prove  a  better  en^e.  How- 
ever, we  did  not  think  that  these  points  were  sufficient  to  justify  us  in 
spending  about  $100,000  more  for  the  right  to  manufacture. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  will  be  the  savmg  in  fuel  in  these  engines 
as  compared  with  the  others? 

Admiral  Griftin.  It  will  easily  cut  the  cost  in  two. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  mean  as  compared  with  an  engine  of  equal 
horsepower  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  will  it  be  just  as  reliable? 

Admiral  Griffin.  That  is  a  point  that  has  to  be^  determined.  So 
far  the  engines  that  have  been  built  have  been  fairly  reliable.  Of 
course  we  do  not  get  the  fullest  information  in  regard  to  them.  The 
builders  all  tell  us  that  there  are  no  troubles  whatever,  but  we  know 
that  there  are  troubles,  but  the  magnitude  of  them  we  do  not  know. 
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(Since  this  hearing  a  vessel  fitted  with  oil  engines  reached  New 
York  with  an  engine  disabled,  having  run  about  3,000  miles  under 
the  other  engine.) 

The  Chair3can.  The  Diesel  engine  as  a  whole  is  still  in  an  ex- 
perimental stage? 

Admiral  Oriffik.  In  large  units.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
very  successful  ones  built  for  merchant  ships,  but  these  are  very  low- 
powered  engines. 

Mr.  SoBESTS.  Admiral,  will  this  engine  cost  $250,000 ! 

Admiral  Osiffin.  I  think  it  will  cost  all  of  that 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Then  that  will  give  you  one-half  of  the  power  for 
the  fuel  ship,  and  in  order  to,  get  the  other  2,500  horsepower  you 
will  have  to  spend  more. 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir;  I  mean  for  both  the  engines.  These- 
are  two,  2,500-horsepower  endues  that  we  hope  to  bund.  We  will, 
use  up  all  the  money.    There  is  no  question  of  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Then  you  are  really  building  two  engines? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  twin-screw  ship. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Is  it  proposed  to  put  this  engine  in  the  new 
ship  we  are  building? 

Admiral  Griffin.  In  the  fuel  ship  we  are  building  at  Mare  Island, 
an  oil-fuel  ^p. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  wish  to  build  more  of  this  type  of  engine 
what  additional  expense  will  there  be  for  the  royalty? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  remember  whether  that  was  covered' 
in  the  contract  or  not. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  will  be  nothing  additional  for  plans? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No;  we  could  develop  our  own  plans,  but  we- 
would  have  to  pay  a  royalty.    In  the  case  of  turbine  ships  that 
royalty  has  been  50  cents  per  horsepower.    In  other  words,  in  build- 
ing the  battleship  at  New  York,  I  think  the  power  was  34,000  horse- 
power, and  we  are  paying  a  royalty  of  $17,000. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  cost  of  these  engines  compared  withi 
the  engines  now  in  use? 

Admiral  Griffin.  They  are  more  expensive  to  build. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  much  more  ? 

Admiral  GboFFiN.  Much  more.  Of  course  we  can  not  tell  from 
the  first  engine  what  the  cost  is  going  to  be,  but  I  should  say  they 
would  easily  run  40  or  50  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  present  type  of 
reciprocating  engine  in  the  matter  of  space  and  weight? 

Aumiral  Griffin.  They  occupy  mucn  more  space  and  more  weight 
than  the  present  engines.  The  accessories  are  heavier  and  there  are 
more  of  them,  but,  of  course,  you  save  in  boilers;  not  having  the 
boilers,  you  do  save  a  certain  amount  of  space  and  some  weight  also. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  save  any  bunker  space  by  the  oil  type  of 
engine? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Oh,  yes.  You  can  get  along  with  less  fuel. 
We  can  have  either  a  smaller  bunker  space,  or  with  the  same  bunker 
space  make  longer  voyages. 

The  Chairman.  A  year  or  two  ago  it  was  stated  that  one  of  the 
diips  of  the  German  Government  had  these  Diesel  engines  of  perhaps . 
15,000  horsepower 

Admiral  Griffin  (interposing) .  Twelve  thousand  horsepower. 
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The  Chaibman.  What  has  been  learned  of  the  working  of  the 
engines  in  that  ship  since  that  time? 

Admiral  Griffix.  They  have  not  been  installed  yet.  The  Grerman 
Government  has  been  experimenting  with  one  cylinder  for  that 
engine,  and  it  is  also  a  Nuremburg  engine. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  the  German  Government  construct  its  own 
engines  or  contract  for  them ! 

Admiral  Griffin.  This  one  is  contracted  to  be  built  by  the  Nurem- 
burg people,  and  the  information  we  get  about  that  em^e  is  that 
this  one  experimental  cylinder  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory,  but, 
of  course,  we  have  nothing  very  definite  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  German  Government,  as  well  as  our  own 
Government,  is  trying  in  a  somewhat  experimental  way  to  develop 
and  ascertain  what  are  the  capabilities  of  the  Diesel  engine? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes.  The  only  difference  is  they  have  gone  to 
larger  engines  and  engines  of  higher  power  than  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Cone  stated  in  his  hearing  last  year  tiiat 
the  engine  was  constructed  and  ran  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
shop,  and  exploded  after  it  had  been  running  for  some  considerable 
time,  killing  several  men.  ^'  I  know  also  that  after  this  accident  this 
companv  has  gone  right  to  work  on  the  further  development  of  this 
en^ne.  Now,  the  one  you  are  speaking  of  is  the  second  engine 
built  after  this  accident  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  rebuilt  engine.  Dr.  Diesel  hiir.self  was 
over  here  after  that  accident  happened,  and  he  told  us  that  it  was 
due  entirely  to  an  error  made  in  the  design. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  have  had  any 
further  explosions? 

Admial  Griffin.  They  have  not,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  spoke  of  a  back  fire  awhile  ago.  That 
is  an  explosion  on  a  limited  scale,  is  it  not? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes ;  but  it  is  a  minor  explosion. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  back  fires  in  the  engines 
on  the  submarines  breaking  your  shaft. 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  probably  resulted  from  that.  We  do  not 
know  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  broken  shafts  and  you  have  back 
fires.  Do  you  anticipate  that  in  the  larger  engines  you  will  have  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  force  of  the  back  fires  that  may  break 
the  shafts  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  think  we  need  anticipate  that  in  this 
engine  we  are  building  at  New  York.  The  submarine  engines,  of 
course,  are  built  much  lighter,  relatively,  than  the  engines  we  are 
putting  in  this  fuel  ship. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  cost  of  these 
engines  to  the  German  Government? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  do  not  know  what  will  be  their  cost  com- 
pared with  the  estimated  cost  here? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir  •  I  do  not  know  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Farr.  Did  Mr.  Diesel  specify  the  defect  that  caused  that  ex- 
plosion? 
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Admiral  Grippin.  Yes;  he  did.  He  explained  jiist  what  it  was, 
and  his  explanation  seemed  very  reasonable.  * 

Mr.  Roberts.  Dr.  Diesel  himself  is  now  dead  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  engine  we  are  building  now  and  the  cost 
you  speak  of  is  more  than  it  would  be  after  the  development  of  it 
when  you  get  down  to  building  that  type  of  engine? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Oh.  yes.  There  are  a  great  many  subsidiary 
costs  that  enter  into  the  building  of  the  first  engine  of  this  type. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  duplicaticm  of 
work  and  a  good  deal  of  changing  done. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes;  there  are  a  great  many  little  things  that 
we  will  want  to  change;  and  the  foundation  for  toting  these  engines 
is  a  very  expensive  structure,  the  cost  of  which  will  have  to  come  out 
of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  much  did  you  say  you  had  to  pay  on  ac- 
count of  the  patents?  ^ 

Admiral  Griffin.  On  account  of  the  plans  and  the  patents  and 
the  right  to  manufacture.  $32,098. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  do  not  want  to  know  about  the  plans,  but 
just  the  patents. 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  was  all  involved  in  one  lump  sum. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Did  the  patents  forbid  you  drawing  the  plans 
yourself? 

Admiral  Griffin.  We  could  not  duplicate  them  without  infringing 
their  patent.  You  might  say  it  is  all  embodied  in  this  cost  of  $32,098. 
The  use  of  the  patents  would  be  separate  because  they  drew  the  plans 
for  us.  They  were  first  drawn  in  Germany  and  redrawn  or  retraced 
in  this  country,  and  the  metric  measurements  converted  into  English 
measurements;  instead  of  having  all  their  dimensions  in  millimeters 
they  are  now  given  in  inches. 

Mr.  WITHERSPOON.  Then  a  part  of  the  cost  of  $32,098  was  for  labor 
in  drawing  the  plans? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Then  what  royalty  did  you  have  to  pay  or  was 
it  all  in  one  lump  sum  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  will  have  to  look  up  the  contract  and  put  that 
in  the  hearing.    It  was  all  covered  in  the  lump  sum  of  $32,098. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Were  these  patents  German  patents? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  engines  are  a  German  invention,  but  the 
invention  is  covered  by  United  States  patents. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject  I  would  like  to  have  a  proviso  put  in 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  use  of  this  amount  ojf  $250,000  be  con- 
tinued.   I  do  not  think  it  runs  beyond  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Our  idea  was  it  would  be  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  engines,  but  if  you  have  any  doubt  about  it,  you  can 
let  us  know  later. 

Admiral  Griffin.  I -request  that  the  following  proviso  be  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  to  cover  this  point. 

Provided,  That  the  nnobllgated  and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriation 
**  Steam  machinery  **  for  the  fiscal  years  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve  and  nine- 
teen hundred  and  tliirteen«  not  exceeding  in  amout  $250,000,  which  were  made 
avaUable  by  the  act  of  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  for  the 
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deyelopment  of  a  heavy-oil  engine  for  one  of  the  fael  BhipB  proyided  by  that 
act,  shall  be  considered  ayallable  for  that  purpose  until  expended. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Admiral,  how  that  electric-driven 
collier  is  operated? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  trials  that  have  been  had  up  to  this  time 
have  been  quite  satisfactory.  Unfortunatelv  there  was  an  accident 
about  six  weeks  ago  which  injured  her  turoine  very  seriously,  and 
laid  her  up.  The  principal  parts  for  the  repairs  have  been  shipped 
out,  and  are  at  Mare  Island  now,  and  some  other  parts  are  nearly 
ready  for  shipment.  That  is  the  information  we  got  a  f ew  da^s  ago 
from  the  General  Electric  Co.  She  will  probably  be  ready  for  her 
trial  within  a  month,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  speed  will  she  develop? 

Admiral  Griffin.  On  the  preliminary  trials  she  has  had  she  made 
about  14|  knots. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Was  she  light  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No  ;  she  was  Igaded. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  you  spoke  of  an  accident.  Was  the  boat 
in  charge  of  a  civilian  crew  or  an  enlisted  crew  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  An  enlisted  crew,  with  the  representatives  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.  on  board.  The  accident  was  due  entirely 
to  the  work  of  the  General  Electric  Co..  A  bolt  got  loose  inside  the 
turbine  and  damaged  some  of  the  blading. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  not  due  to  any  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  crew  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Admiral,  how  will  the  expense  of  operating  that 
engine  compare  with  the  expense  of  operating  an  internal-combustion 
engine  or  a  reciprocating  engine? 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  would  be  much  more  expensive  than  an  inter- 
nal-combustion or  a  Diesel  engine ;  that  is,  if  you  could  get  a  Diesel 
engine  of  that  power. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  particular  advantage  is  there  in  an  electric 
drive  over  internal  combustion? 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  very  adaptable,  of  course, 
as  electricity  is  to  most  operations,  and  that  in  backing  you  can  utilize 
the  full  power  just  as  you  can  in  a  reciprocating  engine.  In  a  tur- 
bine engine  we  do  not  provide  full  power  for  backing,  because  it 
would  make  the  space  occupied  by  the  turbine  prohibitive.  In  most 
designs  we  count  on  having  about  50  per  cent  of  the  ahead  power  for 
backing.  With  the  electric  drive  all  the  power  can  be  utilized  in 
backing. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  saw  not  long  ago  in  the  press  the  statement  thaW- 
an  English  electric-driven  ship  had  been  sent  in  to  the  yards  to  have^ 
the  electric  features  eliminated  and  was  to  go  back,  as  I  understood-^ 
to  the  reciprocating  engine.     Did  you  hear  anything  of  that! 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  think  there  was  a  small  vessel 

Mr.  Roberts  (interposing).  A  small  gunboat  or  something  li 
that. 

Admiral  Griffin.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  gunboat.    I  thin 
it  was  a  small  merchant  ship. 

Mr.  Roberts.  This  was  a  naval  ship  that  I  read  about. 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  recall  that. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
feasible  or  practical,  and  they  were  going  to  discontinue  having  any 
more  of  that  type. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Of  course  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  with 
the  electric  drive  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  suitable  for  gen- 
eral application  or  not.  The  builders  of  it  are  very  insistent  that  we 
equip  all  the  battleships  with  it  at  once.  I  think  the  item  to  which 
you  refer  was  intended  to  state  that  the  electric  machinery  for  op- 
erating the  turrets  was  to  be  removed,  but  the  press  statement  made 
it  appear  that  it  was  propelling  machinery. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  Admiral,  with  the  electric  drive,  if  you  should 
get  a  short  circuit  on  almost  any  of  your  electric  apparatus  aboard 
ship,  would  it  hot  short  circuit  tne  motive  power  as  well.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  crane  that  was  operated  by  electricity,  if  you  had  a  short 
circuit  on  that  crane,  would  pot  that  run  back  and  short  circuit  the 
engine  that  controlled  the  ship? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No;  because  they  are  entirely  distinct.  The 
electrical  people  claim  that  there  would  be  absolutely  no  trouble 
from  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Roberts  was  asking  you  about  the  turbine 
engines  and  the  reciprocating  engines.  As  oetween  the  two,  what  is 
now  the  opinion  of  the  engineering  men  of  the  Navy  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  two  types  of  engines  ?  At  one  time  it  was  the  recipro- 
cating engine,  and  they  adopted  then  the  turbine,  and  then  later, 
as  I  understand,  they  discredited  somewhat  or  got  away  from  the 
idead  of  the  turbine  and  thought  of  going  back  to  the  reciprocating 
engine.  What  is  the  state  of  opinion  now  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  engines  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  WeH,  it  depends  very  much  on  the  power  you 
want  to  use  and  the  speed  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  run  the  engine. 
The  turbine  engine,  of  course,  offers  very  many  advantages  in  the 
way  of  having  uniform  stress  in  your  shafting,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  and  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  reduction 
gear  it  offers  further  advantages  in  being  able  to  use  much  smaller 
turbines  and  to  run  them  at  very  much  higher  speed  and  so  secure 
greater  economy. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  question  of  economy  on  slow  speed, 
when  they  are  running  at  slow  speed,  ordinary  speed,  instead  of  at 
full  draft? 

Admiral  Griffin.  At  the  ordinary  cruising  speed  the  economy  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  reciprocating  engine.  We  have  had 
considerable  trouble  with  some  of  the  turbines  involving  great  de- 
lay in  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  turbines  with 
the  stripping  of  the  paddles  or  blades  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  some  trouble  with  the 
main  turbines  of  one  type  and  with  the  cruising  turbines  of  an- 
other type ;  that  is,  the  turbines  that  are  used  only  for  cruising  speed 
and  which  are  thrown  out  at  full  power.  In  several  of  the  destroyers 
we  have  had  blades  stripped  from  these  cruising  turbines,  but  we 
have  had  little  or  no  trouble  with  blading  in  the  larger  or  full-power 
turbines  of  this  type. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Do  I  undersand  that  at  cruising  speed  the  turbine 
is  more  economical  than  the  reciprocating  engine? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir;  just  the  other  way.  In  some  of  the 
turbins  the  delays  that  have  resulted  on  account  of  necessary  repairs 
have  been  very  embarrassing,  and  for  that  reason  the  reciprocating 
engine  is  considered  preferable.  I  might  mention  that  on  the  official 
trial  of  the  Texas^  held  about  two  months  ago,  while  she  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  contractors,  there  was  what  appeared  to  be  a  very 
serious  accident,  and  at  first  sight  it  looked  as  ii  she  might  have  to 
return  to  the  builder's  works  in  order  to  make  the  repairs;  but  they 
got  very  busv  and  sent  some  of  the  twisted  parts  down  to  Fore  River 
to  be  straightened  in  the  forge,  and  other  parts  to  the  Bath  Iron 
Works.  Some  had  to  be  repaired,  others  to  be  renewed,  but  they 
had  all  the  parts  back  and  the  engine  together  and  ready  for  service 
in  three  days.  I  can  not  conceive  of  an  accident  that  could  happen 
to  a  turbine  ship  where  we  could  get  her  ready  in  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  Texas  has  reciprocating  engines? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  everything  into  consideration  and  weigh- 
ing the  pros  and  cons,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
engines,  and  balancing  them  as  a  whole  proposition,  one  against  the 
other,  what  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  engineering  men  of 
the  Navy  as  to  the  two  engines  at  this  time,  and  which  are  you 
equipping  the  new  ships  with  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  For  hi^h  power  and  for  speed  above  20  or  21 
knots  we  think  the  turbine  is  preferable.  Below  that  we  think  the 
reciprocating  engine  is  preferable. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  gieatest  speed  which  has  been  made 
by  any  craft  with  the  reciprocating  engine  ? ' 

Admiral  Griffin.  In  our  Navy,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes ;  or  any  other  navy. 

Admiral  Griffin.  In  our  Navy  I  think  the  Minneapolis^  with  re- 
ciprocating engines,  was  the  fastest  large  ship.  She  made  23  knots. 
The  scout  cruiser  Birmingham  later  made  24.33  knots. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  greatest  speed  which  has  been  made 
with  the  turbine  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  They  claim  about  36  knots  in  one  of  the  British 
destroyers  and  28  in  a  British  cruiser  battleship. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  the 
high  speed  of  30  knots  or  more  with  reciprocating  engines  in  craft 
of  that  burden? 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  could  not  get  in  the  necessary  machinery? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  think  it  very  doubtful. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Taking  horsepower  for  horsepower  as  between  the 
reciprocating  and  turbine  engines,  which  of  the  two  occupies  the 
most  space  in  the  ship  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  There  is  practically  no  difference.  If  you  go 
to  the  reduction  gear  you  do  gain  space  with  the  turbine  engine,  but 
otherwise  there  is  practically  no  dinerence  in  the  space  occupied. 

Mr.  Buti^er.  You  spoke  of  the  high  speed  of  the  Minneapolis:  did 
you  mean  the  old  commerce  destroyer.  Admiral  Melville's  ship? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Butler.  She  had  three  screws? 
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"5.     •  ■  - '■■  ■.         ■  '  ■"  ;  : 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  Columbia  also. 

Mr.  Butler.  They  were  built  more  than  20  years  ago  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  new  battleships  that  are  being  built  now  are 
designed  for  turbine  engines! 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  Engineering  experiment  sta- 
tion, United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland — Experi- 
mental and  research  work."  That  is  on  the  grounds  but  is  not  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  academy  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir;  it  is  across  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  had  an  appropriation  of  $60,000, 
and  this  year  you  are  asking  for  $60,000.  Did  you  have  any  unex- 
pended balance? 

Admiral  Grifi'in.  Practically  none. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  all  of  this  amount  be  needed  for  the  next 
year  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  *'  Equipment  of  building :  For 
extension  of  steam,  air,  and  water  lines  and  electric  circuits;  for 
foundaticms  for  machinery;  for  purchase  and  installation  of  addi- 
tional testing  instruments  ";  and  you  are  reducing  the  appropriation 
$6,000? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  the  appropriation  was  $26,000  and  this 
year  the  estimate  is  $20,000.    Will  you  need  the  whole  of  the  $20,000? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  testing  instruments  do  you  de- 
sire to  install? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Engineering  testing  instruments  and  instru- 
ments of  allied  character. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  development  of  the  station  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  always  spending  money  for 
apparatus.  Really  that  clause  should  read  "  For  purchase  and  instal- 
lation of  additional  testing  instruments  and  apparatus." 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  some  time  before  the  Christmas  recess 
Mr.  CuUinan,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  called  to  see  me,  and  he  had  some 
criticisms  relative  to  the  specifications,  etc.,  about  the  purchase  and 
use  of  fuel  oil  for  the  Navy.  I  said  to  him,  "  If  you  have  anything 
of  that  kind  which  you  wish  to  have  taken  up  definitely,  put  it  in 
writing."  He  said  that  he  would  do  so,  and  since  I  came  back,  Sat- 
urday morning,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  him  dated  December 
29,  1913,  in  which  he  takes  up  in  extenso  various  criticisms  of  the 
specifications  of  the  Navy  Department,  which  he  has  signed.  I  have 
not  had  time  to  take  this  matter  up  in  detail,  and  so  I  am  going  to 
submit  it  to  you  and  ask  you  to  incorporate  it  in  the  hearings  with 
your  reply. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Talbott.  What  is  the  gentleman's  business? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  he  is  a  retired  oil  man ;  that  he  had 
been  president  of  the  Texas  Oil  Co.,  but  that  he  sold  out  his  interest 
and  retired,  and  was  now  making  this  suggestion  pro  bono  publico. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  general  tenor  of  his  criticism  f 
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The  Chairman.  This  letter  was  just  handed  to  me  when  I  was 
coming  to  the  meeting,  but  in  talking  with  me  he  said  that  they  were 
using  too  low  a  test,  too  low  a  flash  point,  as  I  remember,  and  that 
instead  of  having  a  low  flash  point  and  taking  in  cheaper  oil,  that 
they  should  have  a  higher  flash  point,  which  is  a  more  expensive  oil. 
However,  I  said  to  him  that  if  he  had  any  criticisms  he  wanted  to 
make  to  submit  them  in  writing  and  I  would  submit  them  to  the  re- 
sponsible oflScers  of  the  department  and  secure  an  expression  of  their 
views  relative  to  his  criticisms. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Our  specifications  do  not  require  that  the  flash 
point  shall  be  the  figure  named  in  the  specifications  but  that  it  shall 
not  be  below  that  figure.  Anybody  can  bid  on  a  higher  flash  point 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  them  ao  so. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  higher  flash  point  means  a  more  expensive  oil? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  A  refined  oil? 

Admiral  Griffin,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  specifications  are  prepared  so  that  the  oil  shall 
not  be  below  a  certain  flash  point  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  One  hundred  and  fifty  degrees. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  anybody  wanted  to  bid  on  an  oil  with  a  flash 

Eoint  of  250°  and  he  had  to  bid  against  a  man  who  had  a  cheap  oil, 
is  chance  of  being  successful  would  not  be  very  good  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Probably  not,  but  if  150°  meets  our  require- 
ments, we  should  not  be  put  to  the  expense  of  paying  for  more  ex- 
pensive oil.  So  far  we  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  with  this 
150°  oil. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  while  there  had  not  been, 
there  was  a  more  latent  danger  that  there  might  be  a  serious  ac- 
cident ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  think  that  will  apply  to  all  oils. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  high  flash-point  oil  is  more  dangerous  to  handle 
than  the  low  flash-point  oil  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No;  the  other  way. 

Letter  fkom  J.  S.  Cullinan,  Houston,  Tex. 

December  29.  1913. 
Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett, 

Chairm<in  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  KeferriiiK  to  my  cnli  ou  you  on  December  6,  to  discuss  the  question 
of  specifications  on  fuel  oil  used  by  the  United  States  Navy. 

It  is  my  underst'HKling  that,  following  the  usual  practice,  bids  for  furnishing 
fuel  oil  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  will  be  requested  soon  after 
January  1. 

I  now  wish  to  confirm  what  I  stilted  to  you  on  the  al>ove  date — that,  in  my 
opinion,  present  si)ecifications  are  not  satisfactory;  the  objectionable  features 
being — 

First.  Flash  or  fire  point,  meaning  the  temperature  at  which  the  fuel  oil 
Ignites,  fl.-ishos.  or  burns,  resiKJotively. 

Second.  In  failing  to  protect  against  an  excess  of  sulphur. 

Third.  In  viscosity. 

The  latter  having  only  an  incidental  bearing  in  connection  with  raising  the 
temi)erature  to  make  the  oil  flow  freely  from  tanks  or  bunkers  to  pumps  or 
burners. 

Without  having  a  copy  of  the  original  si)ocIflcations  before  me,  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  the  requirement  is  that  the  oil  should  not  flash  at  less  than  200* 
F.,  and  that  sulphur  was  limited  to  1  per  cent. 
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I  am  inclosing  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  one  of  our  people 
under  date  of  April  23,  1913,  at  the  time  consideration  was  being  given  to 
bidding  on  the  United  States  Navy  requirments  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
Joly  1,  1913.  At  that  time  I  was  president  of  the  Texas  Ck).,  and  issuing  in- 
structions that  would  cover  our  policy  in  connection  with  Government  business. 
I  am  no  longer  connected  with  the  company  in  an  official  capacity ;  however,  as 
stated  to  you,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  as  a  citizen  to  direct  your  attention  to 
this  question. 

For  your  ready  reference  the  following  are  the  specifications  under  which 
the  last  bids  were  called  for : 


«( 


DEFINITION    APPLYING    TO    ALL    SPECIFICATIONS. 


** . 


(a)  Fuel  oil  shall  be  a  hydrocarbon  oil  of  best  quality,  free  from  grit,  acid, 
and  of  fibrous  and  other  foreign  matter  likely  to  clog  or  injure  the  burners  or 
TElves. 

'*(&)  The  unit  of  quantity  to  be  the  barrel  of  42  gallons  of  231  cubic  inches 
at  a  standard  temperature  of  60°  F.  For  every  variation  of  temperature  of  10* 
F.  from  the  standard,  0.4  of  1  per  cent  shall  be  added  or  deducted  from  the 
measured  or  gauged  quantity  for  correction. 


«( 


SPECIFICATION   NO.    1. 


"(o)  Gravity,  16"  to  28"  Baum6. 

'*(6)  Flash  point  not  below  175"  F.  (Abel  or  Pennsky-Marten's  closed  cup) 
for  use  afloat,  and  not  below  150*  F.  for  use  ashore. 

"(c)  Water  and  sediment  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent.  If  in  excess  of  1  per 
cent  the  excess  to  be  subtracted  from  the  volume,  or  the  oil  may  be  rejected. 

*'(d)  Oil  to  flow  freely  and  in  a  continuous  stream  through  a  1-inch  circular 
pipe  under  a  2-foot  head  at  a  temperature  of  40°  F. 

**(e)  Calorific  value  not  under  144,000  B.  t.  u.  per  gallon.  Oil  of  a  less 
caloriflc  value  may  be  accepted  at  a  reduction  of  1  per  cent  in  price  for  each 
1.000  B.  t.  u.  or  fraction  exceeding  one-half  thereof,  but  no  oil  having  less  than 
135.000  B.  t.  u.  will  be  accepted. 

**(  ALTERNATIVE)    SPECIFICATIONS   NO.    2. 

"(a)  Gravity,  13^  to  28°  Baum^. 

"(6)  Flash  point  not  below  175°  F.  (Abel  or  Pennsky-Marten's  closed  cup) 
for  use  afloat  and  not  below  150°  F.  for  use  ashore. 

**(c)  Water  and  sediment  not  over  2  per  cent.  If  in  excess  of  2  per  cent, 
the  excess  to  be  subtracted  from  the  volume,  or  the  oil  may  be  rejected. 

•*(</)  Calorific  value  not  under  ]44.(XX)  B.  t.  u.  per  gallon.  Oil  of  a  less 
calorific  value  may  be  accepted  at  a  reduction  of  1  per  cent  in  price  for  each 
1.000  B.  t.  u.  or  fraction  exceeding  one-half  thereof,  but  no  oil  having  less 
than  135,000  B.  t.  u.  will  be  accepted. 

•*(c)  The  right  is  reserved  to  cancel  the  contract  in  case  such  difficulties  are 
met  in  pumping,  handling,  and  burning  this  oil  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
department,  render  its  use  inadvisable. 

"(ALTERNATIVE)    SPECIFICATIONS   NO.    3. 

**(a)  Flash  point  not  under  150°  F.  (Abel  or  Pennsky-Marten's  closed  cup). 

**(6)  Water  and  sediment  not  over  2  per  cent.  If  in  excess  of  2  per  cent,  the 
excess  to  be  subtracted  from  the  volume,  or  the  oil  may  be  rejected. 

**(c)  The  right  is  reserved  to  cancel  the  contract  in  case  such  difficulties  are 
met  in  pumping,  handling,  and  burning  this  oil  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
department,  render  its  use  inadvisable." 

I  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  reservation,  article  (c)  under  specifi- 
cations No.  3.  I  feel  sure  that  on  refiection  you  will  agree  with  me  that  apply- 
ing this  is  wholly  impractical,  as  crude,  manufactured,  and  stored  stocks,  from 
the  time  the  oil  is  produced  at  the  well,  moving  to  a  definite  end,  may  absorb 
months,  or  iwssibly  years,  before  reaching  the  point  of  consumption. 

There  is  a  further  feature  in  connection  with  this  that  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  that  is  that  the  fact  that  the  company  accepting  Government 
contracts  may  furnish  an  oil  better  than  the  specifications  while  it  suits  their 
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convenience  to  do  so  should  in  no  manner  influence  the  GoTemment  or  the 
department  making  the  purchase. 

Without  undertaking  to  enter  into  details,  my  conclusions,  which  I  fteel 
sure  are  shared  in  by  all  practical  oil  men  who  have  given  the  question  con- 
sideration, are: 

First  That,  considering  not  only  the  lives  and  property  involved  in  action, 
but  the  effect  that  failure  or  disaster  to  our  fleet  in  action  might  have  on  the 
entire  Nation,  no  question  of  an  unnecessary  hazard  should  be  allowed  to  enter. 

Second.  That  all  bids  should  be  called  for  under  former  spedflcations.  or 
such  reasonable  modifications  thereof  as  will  insure  their  meeting  all  require- 
ments. 

Third.  Acceptance  or  rejection  of  fuel. oil  tendered  should  not  be  discre- 
tionary with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  subordinates,  but  should  be  a  firm 
obligation  of  both  the  seller  and  the  Government. 

Fourth.  All  favoritism  in  the  letting  or  receiving  of  supplies  should  be 
removed.  You  will  please  distinctly  understand  that  I  am  not  questioning  the 
integrity  of  any  of  the  ofllcinls  now  connected  with  the  Navy  Department,  for 
whom  I  have  the  very  highest  respect.  I  am,  however,  questioning  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  men  who  modified  the  specifications  as  now  drawn. 

I  might  add  here  that  these  specifications  are  much  less  rigid  than  the 
British,  French,  or  Italian  Navies,  to  whom  the  company  I  have  been  connected 
with  heretofore  has  been  furnishing  fuel  oil  covering  requirements  in  whole 
or  in  part.  The  standards  adopted  by  them  were  made  after  careful  tests  and, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  the  British  Navy,  against  strong  pressure  for  modification. 

If,  after  considering  the  above,  you  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
the  question  further  investigated,  I  will  be  glad  to  put  you  in  communication 
with  such  persons  as  I  know  to  be  competent  to  discuss  the  quesiton  with  your 
committee  and  with  the  naval  officers  in  charge  from  both  a  practical  and 
technical  st«indpoint. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  further  taking  the  liberty  to  send  you,  under  separate 
cover,  a  fuel -oil  book  gotten  out  recently  by  the  Texas  Co.,  that  may  be  found 
of  interest  in  connection  with  some  of  the  technical  questions  involved. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.    S.   CULLINAN. 


United  States  Navy,  Fuel  Supply,  Fiscal  Year  1913-14 — Specifications. 

New  York,  April  2S,  19IS. 

Dear  Sib:  Referring  to  the  file  submitted,  asking  what  our  policy  should  be 
in  connection  with  submitting  bid  on  the  above,  my  judgment  has  not  changed 
since  tlie  snme  question  was  put  up  in  regard  to  the  British  Navy,  and  I 
think  that  our  action  in  this  case  should  be  the  same,  namely,  that  we  should 
either  mnke  proposition  based  on  the  old  specifications  or  decline  to  bid. 

Without  attempting  to  go  Into  details  or  to  follow  the  reasoning  that  leads 
to  the  conclusions  reached,  I  have  some  very  fixed  opinions  as  to  what  our 
attitude  should  be  In  connection  with  any  Government  business  solicited  or 
accepted ;  that  is,  if  we  have  any  doubt  in  our  own  minds  as  to  the  product 
upkeil  for  under  8i)ecIficatIons  submitted  being  entirely  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  that  we  should,  as  above  outlined,  either 
quote  on  8i)ecIficatlons  thnt  we  know  from  our  experience  to  be  satisfactory, 
or  decline  to  quote. 

Regarding  the  specifications  now  submitted,  there  are  two  points  that  I 
consider  seriously  objectionable,  the  other  points  being  simply  commercial  or 
operating  questions  of  minor  importance  from  my  standpoint  The  objec- 
tionable points  are: 

First,  flash,  which  I  consider  they  are  undertaking  to  mal^e  too  low  for 
Navy  purposes,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  If  further  tests  are  made  to  arrive 
at  niaximuni  temi>erature,  that  may  exist  under  any  conditions  at  any  time,  at 
any  point,  exposed  or  otherwise,  in  loading  or  between  storage  and  furnace, 
that  they  will  reach  the  same  conclusion.  If  they  will  further  consider  the 
question  of  a  factor  of  safety  above  such  mnxinium,  of  25,  33,  or  50  i)er  cent, 
I  feel  sure  they  will  find  that  In  doing  so  It  will  quite  reach  present  specifica- 
tions of  200°. 

Considering  the  cost  only  of  a  battleship  or  other  Navy  unit,  aside  from  what 
may  be  dependent  upon  its  efficiency,  and  the  further  safety  under  all  condi- 
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tlons  of  the  ofllceni  and  crew  who  man  such  unit,  the  question  of  a  small  addi- 
tioDal  cost  for  securing  a  fuel  that  is  thoroughly  safe,  as  against  one  that  has 
»n  unmeasured  hazard  attached,  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter;  nor  should 
we  offer  to  furnish  without  putting  it  squarely  up  to  those  responsible  for 
fomishing  such  supplies. 

I  take  it  that  temperatures  of  125*  are  ordinary,  and  that  under  certain 
conditions  temperatures  of  at  least  150*  may  be  expected,  as  I  have  frequently 
known  such  to  apply  at  fuel  plants  on  shore,  and  take  It  that  we  must  antici- 
pate even  higher  temperatures  under  certain  conditions  in  the  flreroom  or 
at  other  points  on  the  ship;  or  that  if  lesser  temperatures  apply,  it  will  at 
times  be  heated  to  temperatures  well  above  150*. 

The  second  point  is  the  question  of  sulphur.  It  is  my  further  Judgment  that 
no  oil  should  be  purchased  or  used  for  Navy  purposes  that  does  not  provide 
for  a  maximum  percentage  of  sulphur,  as  I  consider  this  for  their  use  as 
second  in  importance  to  the  flash,  and  that  sulphur  should  be  eliminated  as 
far  as  possible;  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  if  a  test  is  made  our  naval  officers 
wiU  reach  the  same  conclusion,  particularly  if  such  test  should  be  made  while 
in  southern  waters  or  where  dense  fogs  occur,  while  ships  are  at  anchor  or 
htid  in  port  for  any  Itogth  of  time;  and  apart  from  the  effect  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  sulphur  to  the  sliip  and  its  machinery  or  equipment,  you  are  of 
course  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  deteriorating  effects  that  an  excessive 
quantity  of  sulphur  has  on  storage  tanks,  pipe  lines,  pumps,  and  other  fecili- 
ties  used  in  connection  with  the  storage  and  handling  of  oil  on  shore. 

As  to  what  percentage  in  their  case  might  be  considered  excessive  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  and  this  no  doubt  could  be  arrived  at  only  by  conducting 
experiments.  However,  I  am  very  positive  tliat  if  they  leave  the  specifica- 
tions wide  open,  as  they  are  now  proposing  to  do,  they  will  receive  tenders  of 
oils  that  are  wholly  unsuited  for  Navy  purposes.  Simply  as  a  suggestion,  my 
thought  is  that  the  limit  should  be  1  per  cent  or  under,  and  should  certainly 
not  exceed  2  per  cent. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  S.  CULLINAN. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Mr.  Cullinan,  ex-president  of  the  Texas  Co., 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Padgett  attacks  two  specific  features  of  the  pres- 
ent Navy  specifications  of  fuel  oil,  viz : 

(a)  Flasn  point,  which  he  states  should  not  be  lower  than  200°  F., 
even  if  the  cost  of  the  oil  is  ^eater  than  the  present  150°  F.  oil. 

(b)  Sulphur;  no  clause  limiting  the  percentage  of.  Mr.  Cullinan 
is  uncertain  as  to  what  percentage  should  be  specified,  but  suggests 
2  per  cent  as  the  limit. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  understand  why  the  speci- 
fications were  changed.  At  the  time  of  the  proposed  change  the  con- 
tract was  held  by  the  Texas  Co.,  and  the  general  result  of  the  strin- 
gent specifications  then  in  vogue  was  that  a  special  and  not  a  com- 
mercial oil  was  demanded.  This  obliged  a  contract  with  the  Texas 
Co.  whereby  special  tanks  in  their  farms  had  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
storage  of  Navy  fuel  oil,  and  put  into  operation  a  system  of  reports 
and  analyses  of  oils  in  these  special  tanks  that  was  cumbersome,  to 
sav  the  least. 

^n  general,  it  may  be  said  that  all  of  the  oil  produced  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  is  too  valuable  for  use  as  a  fuel — that  the 
only  oils  which  by  right  should  be  used  as  fuels  are  those  produced 
in  Mexico  and  in  California.  This  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
other  oils  are  too  valuable  for  burning  oils,  waxes,  and  lubricants, 
while  the  Mexican  and  California  oils  are  poor  in  gasoline,  burning 
oils,  waxes,  and  lubricants,  so  that  in  many  cases  they  may  be  safely 
used  as  a  fuel  without  being  refined — Whence,  they  are  yery  cheap. 
Inasmuch  as  these  crude  fuels  are  as  rich  in  heat  units  per  gallon  as 
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the  expensive  refined  fuel  oils,  the  trend  of  any  specification  is  clearly 
indicated.  Note  that  the  specification  advocated  by  Mr.  CuUinan 
definitely  excludes  Mexican  and  California  oils,  and  thereby  defeats 
at  once  the  means  by  which  cheap  but  efficient  fuel  may  be  obtained. 
However,  before  the  specifications  were  changed  the  department 
not  only  engaged  the  services  of  a  consulting  chemist  of  international 
reputation  (Dr.  Albert  Sommer)  and  began  a  series  of  experiments 
of  its  own,  but  sought  the  opinion  of  all  the  large  oil  companies  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  aetermination  of  the  proper  flash  point 
(i.  e.,  that  temperature  at  which  the  oil  begins  to  give  off  inflammable 
gases),  the  following  quotation  from  a  well-known  authority  on 
petroleum  gives  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter : 

W.  H.  Booth.  The  question  of  safety  and  flash  point  is  of  importance.  The 
British  admiralty  have  hitherto  required  a  flash  point  of  270**  F.  Lloyd's  reg- 
ister of  200°  F.  is  now  reduced  to  150**,  while  the  German  authorities  have 
accepted  as  safe  150°.  Fuel  of  the  lower  flash  has  been  in  constant  use  for 
four  years  in  British  and  Dutch  mercantile  vessels  with  complete  immunity  from 
accident.  It  is  not  desirable  to  fix  a  flash  point  higher  than  is  really  necessary 
for  safety,  because  high  flash  points  are  obtained  by  removing  the  more  volatile 
parts  of  the  liquid,  so  as  to  leave  a  thick  and  sluggish  residuum  which  requires 
much  power  to  pulverize  into  spray. 

Mr.  CuUinan  is  entirely  mistaken  in  his  conception  of  existing  tem- 
peratures on  board  ship.  A  record  of  temperatures  on  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  in  tropical  waters  showed  that  with  the  temperature  of 
the  air  90°  and  sea  80°,  the  highest  temperature  in  the  storage  tanks 
was  100°  as  a  maximum  (with  one  detached  case  of  120°  when  hot 
distilled  water  was  being  run  into  the  cofferdam  abaft  an  oil-storage 
tank) ,  while  the  maximum  temperatures  at  the  settling  tanks  in  the 
firerooms  was  131°  F.  (thermometer  near  the  boiler).  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  a  proper  margin  of  safety  exists. 

The  following  oil  companies  expressed  an  opinion  that  150°  F. 
flash-point  oil  is  a  safe  oil:  Union  Oil  Co.,  of  California;  Associated 
Oil  Co.,  of  California ;  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  California ;  Inter-OceAn 
Oil  Co.;  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  New  Jersey;  Sun  Co.;  Gulf  Refin- 
ing Co. 

Mr.  CuUinan's  opinion  is  the  only  unfavorable  one  that  has  come 
to  the  department's  attention. 

The  consulting  chemist  was  of  the  opinion  that  150°  F.  is  a  suffi- 
ciently high  flash  point,  and  he  recommended  that  the  specifications 
be  so  framed. 

Sulphur  rontent. — To  specify  a  low  percentage  of  sulphur  in  the 
fuel  oil  will  exclude  Caliiornia  and  Mexican  oils  from  competition. 
On  the  subject  of  sulphur,  the  consulting  chemist  stated  : 

The  only  influence  that  snlnhur  c;ni  h.ive  on  oil  is  duo  to  the  fact  tliat  it  has 
not  quite  the  heat  in  jr  vsilne  of  carlton,  and  thciofore  a  larjre  percentage  of 
Bulpliur  in  an  oil  will  naturally  dejtn'ss  its  heating  value.  The  depression  is, 
witli  the  iKM'centage  of  sulplinr  in  average  asplialtic  oil,  even  in  Mexican  and 
California  oils,  so  little  that  for  practical  purposes  it  need  hardly  l)e  considered. 
Mexican,  as  well  as  ralifornian  factories,  ships,  and  railways,  are  using  enor- 
mous quantities  of  high  sulphur  oils  to-day  with  the  greatest  economy;  and  in 
a  very  careful  canvass,  which  the  writer  has  had  taken  in  California,  and  also 
in  Mexico,  he  has  not  heen  ahle  to  estahlisli  one  case  of  damage  and  com- 
plaint (iue  to  the  actual  influence  of  sulphur. 

The  department  therefore  removed  the  sulphur  clause  from  the 
specification.  At  the  same  time  the  British  Admiralty  raised  its 
sulphur  percentage  from  0.75  to  3.    It  appears  that  the  Admiralty 
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might  as  well  have  followed  the  United  States  Navy's  lead  and  have 
removed  the  clause  entirely. 

No  deleterious  effects  from  sulphur  have  been  noted  in  the  depart- 
ment's tests  to  determine  possible  damage  to  ships'  tanks. 

In  conclusion  the  bureau  has  to  state  that  the  specifications  to 
which  Sir.  Cullinan  objects  have  been  in  satisfactory  operation  for 
over  six  months,  and  not  one  complaint  has  been  received  from  ships 
on  the  Quality,  efficiency,  and  safety  of  the  contract  oil.  On  the  other 
hand^  tne  new  specifications  resulted  in  a  saving  of  5  cents  a  barrel 
in  price ;  which,  at  the  Navy's  consumption  for  this  year,  will  result 
in  a  saving  of  about  $20,000  per  year. 

The  Chaikman.  Admiral,  last  year,  out  of  the  appropriation  made 
for  the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  I  notice  that  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering  was  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  $1,734,300  for  "  Inte- 
rior appliances  and  tools  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  navy  yards 
and  naval  stations,"  etc.    Did  you  use  all  or  that  amount? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir ;  we  had  a  small  balance,  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $41,586.25. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  estimating  that  vou  will  need 
this  vear  ?    Will  you  need  about  the  amount  specified  there  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  balance  of  $41,586.25  as  near  a  calculation 
as  it  is  safe  for  you  to  make? 

Admiral  Griffin.  We  would  not  dare  to  cut  any  closer  than  that 
In  fact,  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  we  are  always  on  the  anx- 
ious seat  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  come  out  whole. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  the  purchase  of  alt  other  articles  of  equip- 
age at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  the  payment  of  labor  in  equipping 
vessels  therewith,  and  manufacture  of  such  articles  in  the  several 
navy  yards,"  you  were  apportioned  $225,700? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  use  practically  all  of  that? 

Admiral  Griffin.  That  is  all  covered ;  the  amount  I  gave  you  as 
the  unexpended  balance  was  for  the  total  allotment  of  $2,162,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  a  general  way,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  articles 
paid  for  out  of  the  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  appropriation  of  $225,700? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Electrical  equipment  generally. 

Mr.  Roberts.  This  allows  for  tne  purchase  at  home  or  abroad  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  language  at  home  and  abroad "  merely 
refers  to  purchases  for  ships  that  may  be  in  home  or  in  foreign 
waters. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  sepa- 
rating that  item  from  the  first  one?  Why  not  make  the  whole 
thinff  $1,734^300  plus  the  $225,700  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  way  the  Treas- 
ury Department  handles  the  appropriation ;  that  is,  it  is  all  handled 
onder  the  appropriation  "  Equipment  of  vessels." 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  apportionment  that  the  Secretary 
makes  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  appropriation. 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  think,  on  the  noor  of  the  House  several  times, 
there  has  been  complaint  made  that  there  was  not  enough  detail  given 
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of  the  exepnditures ;  and  Mr.  Theall  came  to  me  some  time  ago  and 
said  that  tne  committee  would  want  a  more  detailed  statement  of  how 
the  money  is  expended. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  ask  if  you  had  prepared  the 
statement  which  I  requested  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  that  here. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  it  in  the  hearing. 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  S0,i9l% 

Steam  machinery: 

For  completion,  repair,  and  presentation  of  machinery  and  boil- 
ers of  naval  vessels,  including  cost  of  new  boilers $2,975,000 

Distilling,  refrigerating,  aeroplane,  and  auxiliary  machinery 514,000 

Preservation  of  and  small  repairs  to  machinery  and  boilers  in 

vessels  in  ordinary,  receiving,  and  training  vessels 26,000 

Repair  and  care  of  machinery  of  yard  tugs  and  launches 125, 000 

Pay  of  classified  force 450,000 

Purchase,  handling,  and  preservation  of  all  material  and  stores.    1, 700, 000 
Purchase,   fitting,  repair,  and  preservation  of  machinery  and 

tools  in  navy  yards  and  stations  and  running  yard  engines 124, 000 

Incidental  expenses  for  Navy  vessels,  yards,  the  engienering 
experiment  station,  such  as  photographing,  books,  stationary, 
periodicals,  engineering  indices,  and  instruments 6,000 

Total 5. 920, 000 

Engineering  experiment  station : 

For  original  investigation  and  experimentation  of  naval  appli- 
ances and  purchase  of  such  machines  and  auxiliaries  as  may 
be  considered  suitable  for  use  In  the  naval  service 52, 000 

Maintenance  of  buildings  and  grounds 8,000 

Extension  of  steam,  air,  and  water  lines,  and  electric  circuits, 
and  for  foundations  for  machinery 6,000 

Purchase  of  additional  testing  instruments 14,000 

Total 80, 000 

In  all.  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  $6,000.000 ;  and  the  money  herein  specifi- 
cally appropriated  for  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  shall  be  disbursed  and 
accounted  for  in  accordance  with  existing  law  as  **  Maintenance,  steam  engi- 
neering,*' and  for  that  purpose  shall  constitute  one  fund. 

In  the  event  of  the  abolishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  the  following 
will  be  the  subdivision  of  estimates  under  the  Bureau  of  Engineering: 

Repairs,  preservation,  and  renewal  of  machinery  and  boilers $2,975,000 

Distilling,  refrigerating,  air-craft,  and  auxiliary  machinery 514,000 

Repair  and   i)reRervMtion   of  machinery   and   boilers   of   vessels   in 

ordinary,  receiving,  and  training  vessels 26,000 

Repair  and  care  of  yard  tugs  and  launches :. 125,000 

Material  and  stores 1, 925,  700 

Electric-signal  communications  and  electric  appliances 1,279,300 

Coast  signal  service,  including  the  purchase  of  land  for  radio  shore 

stations 455,000 

Machinery  and  tools  in  navy  yards  and  stations 124.000 

Classified  employees 650,000 

Supplies  for  radio  laboratory 5,000 

Photographing,  books,  stationery,  periodicals,  and  incidental  ex- 
penses generally  for  vessels,  yards,  and  the  engineering  experi- 
ment station 8.000 

Total 8, 082, 000 
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£zperliiieiit  station: 

Research  work  and  experiments $52,000 

BnUdlngB  and  grounds 8. 000 

Power  circuits  and  foundations  for  machinery 6,000 

Testing  instruments  and  apparatus 14, 000 

Total  experiment  station 80, 000 

In  all.  Bureau  of  Engineering,  $8,162,000;  and  the  money  herein  specifically 
apiHx>priated  for  the  Bureau  of  Bngineerlng  shall  be  disbursed  and  accounted 
for  in  accordance  with  existing  law,  as  **  Maintenance,  engineering,"  and  for 
that  purpose  shall  constitute  one  fund. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with 
it  that  I  suppose  this  statement  is  merely  explanatory,  and  that  the 
appropriation  will  not  be  made  in  this  way.  If  the  specific  amounts 
were  appropriated  for  this  purpose  we  might  be  brought  up  standing 
during  the  fiscal  year.  For  instance,  a  vessel  might  break  a  shaft, 
as  the  Vermont  has  done  recently,  and  we  might  not  have  enough 
money  for  that  specific  purpose,  based  on  what  it  cost  the  preceding 
year,  to  meet  the  expenditure.  If  so,  we  would  have  to  tie  that 
ship  up  for  a  year  until  you  authorized  more  money  for  that  specific 
purpose.  In  other  words,  while  we  try  to  give  you  as  near  as  we 
can  the  distribution  of  cost  for  these  various  things,  we  think  that 
the  appropriation  should  be  elastic  enough  to  permit  us  to  transfer 
from  one  to  another  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  require. 

Mr.  Talbott.  The  detailed  statement  would  not  be  the  same  for 
two  years? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir.  On  the  Vermont^  for  instance,  we  have 
a  job  that  will  probably  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $40,000, 
for  shafting,  and  next  year  we  might  not  have  a  job  that  would 
require  any  such  expenditure. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  you  might  have  two  or  three;  that  is  one  of  the 
possibilities  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Of  course,  we  try  to  make  the  total  expenditure 
cover  all  our  needs.  That  is  what  it  is  for.  If  we  are  tied  down  to 
any  specific  amount  for  certain  purposes  we  might  be  able  to  perform 
the  work  very  promptly,  and  have  a  good  deal  of  money  left  over, 
but  in  another  branch  we  might  not  be  able  to  do  the  work  for  lack 
of  money. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  notice  mentioned  here  "the  removal  and  trans- 
portation of  ashes  from  ships  of  war." 

Admiral  Griffin.  That  is  under  another  bureau. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  vou  know  whv  that  is  included? 

Admiral  Griffin.  In  a  great  many  ports  we  are  not  permitted  to 
dump  ashes  on  account  of  the  harbor  regulations. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  foreign  ports? 

Admiral  Griffin.  And  in  our  own. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  contract  for  that  work? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Lsually  there  is  a  contract  with  some  man  in 
each  port  to  haul  the  ashes  away. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Has  not  the  na\'y  vessels  to  do  that? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Down  at  Guantanamo  there  is  an  ash  lighter. 
but  none  in  our  home  ports. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  not  barges  or  anything  of  that  kind  * 

Admiral  Griffin.  None  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  the  cost  of 
that  work  is? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir.  I  think  you  will  find  that  itemized 
in  the  Paymaster  General's  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  We  asked  him  about  that. 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  think  he  has  itemized  a  great  many  of  these 
things  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  it  should  be  done 
by  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  could  be  done  if  we  had  the  craft  for  doing 
it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Admiral,  has  your  bureau  furnished  any  figures  at 
any  time  showing  the  relative  cost  of  coal  and  oil  for  the  same 
horsepower  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Performing  the  same  work? 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question,  last  fall  I  was  told 
while  on  one  of  the  ships  that  the  relative  cost  of  sending  the  de- 
stroyers over  to  the  Meaiterranean  with  the  fleet  under  coal  and  oil 
had  been  fibred  out,  and  the  result  of  the  figures,  as  I  was  told,  was 
very  startling  as  to  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  coal  and  oil. 
To  my  recollection,  it  was  five  or  six  times  as  expensive  to  use  oil  as 
to  use  coal.  It  may  not  have  been  the  destroyers,  I  am  sorry  that 
I  did  not  take  down  at  the  time  just  the  whole  data  so  that  I  would 
imderstand  it.  It  may  have  been  that  they  were  figuring  on  the  use 
of  oil  on  ships  equipped  for  both  oil  and  coal,  I  am  not  certain,  but 
the  difference  was  very  wide;  it  was  much  more  expensive  to  use 
the  oil. 

The  Chair^fan.  In  one  of  the  hearings  which  we  had  last  year, 
and  also  in  the  hearing  of  Admiral  Cowie  the  present  year,  it  was 
developed  that  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  oil  is  cheaper  than  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  or  the  Gulf  coast  and  coal  is  much  higher  than  on  this 
coast,  the  use  of  oil  is  cheaper  than  coal,  but  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  Gulf  coast,  where  oil  is  higher  than  on  the  other  coast,  it 
would  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  Tliese  figures  were  gotten  up  with  reference  to  the 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  have  here  some  figures  w-hich  are  taken  from 
the  engineering  competition  reports  going  to  show  that  the  cost  per 
mile  of  operating  a  destroyer  with  oil  is  almost  exactly  twice  as  much 
as  operating  with  coal,  based  on  the  present  price  of  oil. 

Mr.  Roberts.  On  this  coast  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  On  this  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Cowie  in  his  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee said: 

I'sing  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  prices  for  oil  ($0.0331  per  gaUon)  and  Hampton 
Ronds  prices  for  coal  ($2.1H>).  prices  obtaining  on  the  Atlantic,  It  costs  a  vessel 
over  twice  as  nnicli  to  steam  1  mile  with  oil  as  with  coal.  These  conditions 
jjikI  ttjriires  are  reversed  in  the  raciflc.  where  oil  is  cheaper  and  coal  more  ex- 
I>ensive— oil  $0.0UMX)3  and  coal  jibont  $8. 

Mr.  KoiiERTS.  As  1  recall  the  statement  made  to  me,  the  basis  of 
the  comparison  was  not  the  miles  steamed  under  oil  or  coal,  but  it 
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was  (Ml  the  per  capita  basis  of  the  number  of  people  transported  on 
the  ships;  they  made  that  the  basis  of  the  comparison. 

-Admiral  GRimx.  The  number  of  the  people  would  be  practically 
th.^  same  with  an  oil  burner  as  with  a  coal  burner;  a  very  small  dif- 
ference. 

^Ir.  Roberts.  These  figures  were  in  relation  to  the  number  of  peo- 
P^^^  in  the  whole  fleet. 

3^Ir.   Buchanan.  Have  you   any   information  as  to  why  oil   is 
cheaper  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 
^  Admiral  Griffin.  Only  the  general  knowledge  that  there  is  more 
oil  in  that  country.    Of  course,  California  is  a  great  oil-producing 
State. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  And  less  market. 

Admiral  Griffin.  And  there  is  very  little  good  coal. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  of  oil,  which  the  department  is  con- 
sidering, is  a  very  serious  one.  The  consumption  of  oil  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  about  16,000.000  gallons,  and  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  it  is  estimated  that  we  will  use  over  30,000,000 
gallons. 

Mr.  Browning.  In  the  Xavy? 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Yes,  sir.  ^he  price  of  oil  is  going  up.  It  has 
gone  up  more  than  50  per  cent  during  the  last  year,  so  that  we  are 
multiplying  the  consumption  and  very  largely  the.  companies  are 
multiplying  the  price,  and  it  is  raising  a  very  serious  question.  The 
Secretary  is  considering  the  question  and  we  have  been  discussing 
with  him  some  plan  so  that  the  Navy  could  make  itself  independent 
of  having  to  purchase  from  these  companies  by  reserving  Government 
lands  or  acquiring  them,  if  it  is  necessarj^,  and  the  Government  de- 
veloping its  own  oil. 

ifr.  Butler.  Have  we  any  Government  lands  which  will  produce 
oil? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  we  have  a  considerable  quantity 
in  California. 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  title  is  not  clear. 

The  Chairman.  There  might  be  some  litigation,  perhaps.  There 
was  a  gentleman  who  was  in  conference  with  the  Secretary  and  my- 
self during  December,  and  he  was  representing  a  large  oil  interest 
out  there  which  he  was  willing  to  sell  to  the  Government,  but  it 
wfjuld  involve  an  outlay  by  the  Government  of  something  like  $20,- 
000.000.  Then  there  was  another  gentleman  who  came  here  represent- 
ing some  interest  in  Mexico,  and  he  said  that  they  have  alreaay  wells 
there  that  will  produce  7,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  and  that  if  he 
cnuld  get  an  advance  of  about  $2,000,000  from  the  Government  which 
would  enable  him  to  eauip  himself  with  oil  vessels  and  build  some 
large  tanks  on  the  mainland  across  the  Gulf  in  southern  Louisiana  or 
Mississippi,  that  he  would  undertake  to  furnish  the  Government 
7,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  at  those  ports  at  a  price  that  would  be  some- 
thing like  80  or  40  per  cent  below  the  market  price. 

Mr.  Butler.  Are  those  wells  in  the  so-called  Republic  of  Mexico? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Griffin.  As  the  chairman  has  said,  we  are  equipping  all 
oi  our  ships  to  burn  oil,  and  there  is  another  question  in  connection 
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with  that  which  you  should  understand,  and  that  is  that  we  are  not 
building  them  so  that  we  can  return  to  coal  if  it  were  necessary.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  making  the  boiler  rooms  as  large  as  they 
should  be  for  burning  coal,  and  therefore  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary to  stop  burning  oil  we  would  be  in  a  very  bad  way.  Now^  we 
can  not  get  hold  of  the  oil  lands  that  have  been  reserved  in  Califor- 
nia, because  there  is  litigation  in  regard  to  them.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  impression  that  we  will  not  get  one  section  of  that  luid,  and 
the  others  are  in  dispute.  Recently  the  Secretary  had  two  officers 
from  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  visit  the  oil  fields.  They 
went  into  the  subject  very  thoroughly  and  investigated  it  as  care- 
fully as  they  could  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  wnat  it  would  cost 
us  to  produce  oil,  and  after  making  all  possible  allowance  and  taking 
the  very  highest  price  of  production  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
we  could  lease  oil  lands  and  produce  our  own  oil  for  practically  noth- 
ing. In  other  words,  that  the  by-products,  gasoline,  paraflan,  and 
thmgs  of  that  kind,  which  we  would  get  from  the  oil  would  pay  the 
operating  expenses  and  the  lease  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  mean  just  selling  the  gasoline  and  paraffin 
in  bulk  without  marketing  it  on  the  part  or  the  Government  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  think  the  marketing  is  all  included  in  that, 

Mr.  Talbott.  Admiral,  could  our  vessels  be  so  constructed  that  we 
could  stop  using  oil  and  go  back  to  coal  ? 

Admiral  Gru^in.  It  would  cost  more  to  build  them. 

Mr.  Talbott.  But  it  could  be  done? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes, sir;  there  are  lands  in  Oklahoma, now  held 
by  the  Osage  Indians,  which  are  very  productive  of  oil.  The  Navy 
Department  tried  this  year  to  get  the  Interior  Department  to  reserve 
some  of  those  lands  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  but  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment decided  that  they  were  without  authority  to  do  that,  that  that 
department  was  really  the  guardian  of  the  Indians  in  the  matter,  and 
that  the  lands  would  have  to  be  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder.  Of 
course,  we  could  not  compete.  Tne  result  was  that  we  did  not  get 
anything  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Have  we  any  oil  fields  in  Alaska  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  Geological  Survey  says  that  there  is  oil 
there,  but  it  is  undeveloped,  and  I  do  not  think  the  information  in 
regard  to  that  is  sufficient  to  base  any  estimate  upon. 

Air.  Williams.  Would  it  affect  the  capacity  of  a  vessel  to  construct 
it  so  that  it  could  be  readily  converted  from  an  oil  to  a  coal  burner? 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  would  cost  very  much  more  or  we  would  have 
to  build  a  less  powerful  ship.  By  the  use  of  oil  we  gain  certain  mili- 
tary advantages  that  nations  which  do  not  use  oil  can  not  get  in  their 
ships,  and  those  advantages  are  considered  of  sufficient  value  to 
justify  the  use  of  oil. 

Mr.  Williams.  Would  it  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  vessel  to 
construct  it  for  both  purposes? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

Mr.  WiTHERSP(X)N.  If  you  had  two  ships  of  the  same  size,  and  one 
was  supplied  with  all  the  coal  it  could  carry,  and  the  other  one  was 
equipped  for  oil  and  supplied  with  all  the  oil  it  could  carry,  which 
could  go  the  farthest? 
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Admiral  Griffin.  The  oil  ship  would  ^o  40  or  50  per  cent  farther. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Then,  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  the 
use  of  oil  where  you  had  to  send  the  fleet  to  a  very  distant  point  ? 

Admiral  Gkiffin.  Yes.  sir. 

Our  estimate  includes  tne  production,  maintenance,  gathering,  pipe- 
line cost,  and  refining,  and  the  sale  of  gasoline  and  kerosene.  Alter 
^Mng  all  of  those  into  consideration,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
QiMler  the  very  worst  possible  conditions  we  would  get  our  oil  for 
practically  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  all  of  those  figures  into  your  hearing, 
and,  if  necessary,  you  can  amplify  them. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows^ :) 


FUEL   OIL   FOB   THE    ITAVV. 


]I>aring  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Navy  used  about  400,000  barrels  of  oil.  Its  use 
la  steadily  increasing,  inasmuch  as  all  new  destroyers,  submarines,  and  battle- 
s^tiw  are  to  use  oil  only,  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  estimate  is  for  over 
700,000  barrela  In  another  year  it  will  be  a  million  or  more  barrels,  and  the 
axn^unt  will  steadily  increase.  This  under  normal  peace  conditions ;  under  war 
conditions  there  might  be  periods  when  we  would  be  using  at  the  rate  of 
fi^«  or  six  times  that  quantity. 

^'e  are  now  paying  $1.39  a  barrel  for  oil  at  Port  Arthur,  and  the  best  infor- 
B^^tion  obtainable  points  to  a  further  increase  in  price. 

"The  following  information  regarding  the  cost  of  production  of  oil  was  pre- 
I>^Ted  by  Lieut  Commander  D.  F.  Boyd,  United  States  Navy,  an  ofllcer  of 
tti«  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
tl^«  subject,  supplemented  by  careful  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  oil-pro- 
Aix^ing  territory  and  at  the  pipe-line  terminals,  and  is  believed  to  be  as  accurate 
a  presentation  of  the  case  as  it  is  possible  to  malce  at  this  time.  The  figures 
a  r^e  based  on  a  consumption  of  1,000,000  barrels  a  year. 

jAnalysis  of  the  cost  of  fuel  oil. — ^There  are  submitted  four  difl'erent  estimates 
oiT  the  cost  per  barrel  of  fuel  oil,  viz : 

First  The  cheai)e8t  and  most  favorable  estimate  under  the  best  circum- 
at^tnces — good  luck  in  the  selection  and  drilling  of  lands,  use  of  own  pipe 
lixiee,  and  efficient  management. 

Second.  Same,  except  the  oil  to  be  piped  by  a  common  carrier  and  not  by  a 
Government-owned  line. 

Third.  Tbe  largest  and  most  unfavorable  estimate  of  production — ^high  bonus 
of  Ieiis«d  lands,  low  average  of  luclc  in  drilling;  but  oil  to  be  piped  by  a  Gov- 
*>^iDent-owned  pipe  line. 

fourth.  Same  as  third,  except  oil  to  be  piped  by  a  common  carrier  and  not 
^y  n  Government-owned  line. 


CoMt  of  t  barrel  of  fuel  oil  ( !.}  barrels  of  crude). 


fj   "J'*'  "ne and  malntonanc^  of  prwluction 
ll^^.«^ni:  iihJ  ply*-Iin«  routs 

'aW    "^J^^ 

Of  |>a>olin#  and  kfTo«en«» 

*^  t^«Y  bvrH  ruH  oil 


(1) 


.7«n 

1.430 

Kstimates. 


(2) 


f0.33fi 
.S<40 
.168  I 


(3) 


fO.HM 
.256 


1.430  > 


1.27S 
1.430 


1 _ 

/  Free,  plu-*        Free,  plu.s        Free.  T>lti^    \ 
\  ».67  |O.0S«  I  10.152   \ 
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(4) 


•0.864 
.840 
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.432 


^^Vieot  price  of  fuel  oil.  |1A).) 
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Initial  expense  of  leasing  land,  dnlling,  laying  pipe  line,  and  erecting  refinery 

to  secure  these  profits. 

Scheme  No.  1  (GovemmeDt  to  lease  and  drill  lands,  lay  pipe  line  to 
(iulf,  and  erect  a  refinery)  : 

Lease  of  land $500,000 

Drilling 3, 900, 000 

Gathering  and  trunk  pipe  lines 4,000,000 

Topping  plant  and  terminal 542,000 

Total , 8,992,000 

Scheme  No.  2  ( Government  to  lease  and  drill  lands  and  erect  refinery, 
but  not  to  lay  pipe  lines) : 

Lease  of  lands 500,000 

DrUling 3, 900, 000 

Topping  plant  and  terminal 542,000 

Total 4,  992,  OOO 

Total  savings  or  expenses  under  these  two  schemes. 

(A)  Using  estimate  No.  1   (cheapest  costs)    and  estimating  on  profits  from 

handling  16,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  carried  for  others  as  common 

carriers : 

Profit  on  oil  used  by  Navy $670,000 

Profit  on  oil  transportation 364,000 

Profit  i)er  annnm 1,034,000 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  Navy  gets  free  oij  thereby  (a  saving  of  $1,- 
400.000).  and  can  also  pay  ofl*  initial  costs  in  9  years. 

(B)  Using  estimate  No.  2  (cheapest  costs,  but  no  pipe  line) : 

Profit  on  oil  used  by  Na\'y ^ $86,000 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  Navy  gets  free  oil  under  this  sc»heme  (a  saving 
of  $1,400,000)  and  also  a  meager  profit. 

(C)  Using  estimate  3  (highest  costs,  but  Government  pipe  line)  : 

Profit  on  oil  used  by  Navy $152,000 

Profit  on  oil  transportation 364.000 

516, 000 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  Navy  gets  free  oil  under  this  scheme  (a  saving 
of  $1,4(X),000),  and  can  also  pay  off  the  initial  costs  in  18  years. 

(D)  Using  estimate  4  (highest  costs  and  no  pipe  line)  : 

Cost  to  Government  of  oil  for  Navy $432,000 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  Navy  gets  oil  at  a  saving  of  about  $1,000,000 
per  year  over  the  present  purchase  system  (contract). 

R^fiuwc. — It  is  ai)pareiit  from  the  foregoing  that  the  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  most  unfavorable  estimate  Is  $1,(XX),0(X)  better  than  present  con- 
ditions. 

RECOMMKNDATIONS. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  Governnieut  (should  it  produce  its  own  oil) 
should  save  the  large  profit  of  pipe-line  transportation  now  accruing  to  the  pipe 
line  companies  by  building  its  own  pipe  line. 

This  can  not  be  done  instantly,  however.  To  successfully  operate  a  pii)e  line 
contracts  for  handling  a  full-lino  amount  of  oil  must  be  secured  before  the  pii>e 
line  is  laid.  (The  amount  used  by  the  Navy  will  be  but  one-fifth  of  the  full- 
line  (•ai)acity;  the  other  four-fifths  of  the  space  can  be  used  in  i)iping  oil  as  a 
common  carrier). 

The  Navy  must  also  secure  its  own  i)roduct ion —secure  leases,  drill,  and  get 
and  maintain  its  own  sui)ply— prior  to  building  its  own  pii)e  line  and  to  erect- 
ing a  refinery. 

For  this  puriK)se  it  is  advisable  to  get  an  appropration  of  $500,000  to  secure 
a  lease  <>f  a  modest  amount  of  land  as  a  beginner — siiy  a  quarter  section  of 
highly  probable  hind;  the  renuilnder  of  the  .$5(X).000  to  l)e  used  in  drilling  and 
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In  the  acquiring  of  additional  land  at  the  best  Judgment  of  his  manager  in  the 
fl^d.  The  acq  airing  of  land  can  thus  be  done  in  a  common  aeose  manner,  and 
the  exiMinsIon  of  the  oil  operations  can  be  developed  in  a  natural  and  logical 
manner. 

Addiiianal  authority, — It  must  be  understood  that  the  profits  depend  upon  the 
anttiority  to  sell  the  gasoline  and  kerosene  distillates  from  the  oil,  also  an- 
Uiority  must  be  given  to  sell  the  fuel  oil  at  the  wells  until  the  refinery  is  estab- 
Uahed.  In  brief,  the  Government  must  have  the  same  rights  as  any  company 
beginning  operations  therein. 

Operations  in  California. — The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  any  recommendations 
for  producing  in  California.  The  titles  of  lands  in  the  Navy  petroleum  reserves 
are  not  dear,  and  the  outcome  of  the  suits  for  recovery  of  lands  therein  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  can  not  be  foreseen.  Moreover,  the  status  of  lands  will  be 
faifloenced  by  the  future  decision  in  the  Midwest  Oil  Co.  case,  which  will  de- 
termine the  status  of  claims  at  the  date  of  the  order  of  withdrawal  from  entry 
of  these  lands. 

No  complete  investigation  of  claims  has  yet  been  made  by  the  Qeneral  Land 
Omce,  which  must  be  done  before  the  Navy  Department  can  with  justice 
begin  any  operations  therein.  Again,  much  of  the  oil  lies  deep  in  the  ground. 
which  imposes  an  unfavorable  and  highly  speculative  condition. 

Probably  the  most  logical  method  of  beginning  operations  in  California  is  to 
await  the  outcome  of  the  present  suits  for  recovery  of  oil  lands,  and  In  case  of 
decision  favorable  to  the  Government  to  take  over  the  developed  lands  which 
may  revert  to  the  Government  as  additional  portions  of  the  Navy  petroleum 


(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Wednes- 
day, January  14, 1914,  at  10.30  oxiloek  a.  m.) 


House  07  RBPRESfiNTAiiyES, 

Committed  ok  Naval  Affairs, 

Wednesday y  January  H,  19H. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett 
(chairman)  presiding. 


:%M'A 


STATEMENT   OF  BEAB  ADMIRAL  BOBEBT   S.   OBIFilN, 
BTTBEAIJ  OF  STEAM  EHOINEEBINa^ — Continned. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  to  the  committee 
the  present  status  of  the  Alaskan  coal  proposition,  what  has  been 
done,  and  all  about  it.    Give  us  a  full  history  of  the  matter. 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  first  appropriation  for  investigatii^ 
Alaskan  coal  was  $75,000  for  exploration  in  the  Bering  River  field. 
The  mining  in  that  region  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Navy  Department  furnished  a  disbursinjg 
officer,  Dr.  Downey,  who  was  also  the  medical  officer  for  the  expedi- 
tion. He  had  no  connection  whatever  with  getting  out  the  coal ;  but 
after  it  was  mined,  he  and  the  naval  partj  under  him  had  charge 
of  the  transportation  of  that  coal  to  a  pomt  on  the  Bering  River, 
from  which  it  could  be  transported  in  Doats  to  the  Maryland.  I 
think  you  were  told  last  year  tnat  the  coal  was  brought  over  the  ice 
in  the  winter  time  by  a  party  under  the  charge  of  a  hospital  steward 

of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Browning.  A  distance  of  how  many  miles.  Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  think  it  was  about  5  miles,  something  like 
that  The  remaining  distance,  about  40  miles,  was  water  tmnsporta- 
ticm.  The  coal  was  delivered  on  board  the  Maryland  last  summer 
in  Alaskan  waters. 

32608—14 ^21 
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The  Chaibman.  How  much  was  brought  down,  900  tons  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir;  less  than  that,  about  600  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  first  reported  there  were  900  tons 
mined? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  think  they  originally  did  report  about  900 
tons.  I  think  it  was  reported  as  855  tons,  but  we  round  that  this 
estimate  was  in  short  tons,  not  long  ones;  and  there  was  considerably 
less  than  that  delivered  on  board  the  Maryland^  something  less  than 
600  tons.  During  the  transportation  of  the  coal  a  great  many  of  the 
sacks  were  injured,  practically  destroyed,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
coal  had  to  be  resacked,  and  during  the  resacking  it  was  picked  over 
to  a  certain  extent;  that  is,  any  shale  and  impurities  tnat  were  in 
evidence  were  thrown  out,  and  after  the  coal  was  received  on  board 
the  Maryland  they  proceeded  to  make  a  short  test  with  it,  but  the 
result  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  ship  reported  to  the  depart- 
ment that  it  would  be  necessary  to  land  the  coal  and  clean  it  before 
they  could  hope  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  do  you  mean  by  cleaning  it — taking  the  slate 
out? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Taking  out  the  slate  and  shale,  all  the  impuri- 
ties that  they  could.  The  coal  as  mined  contained  a  large  percentage 
of  impurities,  that  in  the  slack  running  over  27  per  cent. 

Mr.  Browning.  Is  the  Pocahontas  coal  we  get  here  to  put  on 
board  a  warship  cleaned  in  that  manner? 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  clean  it  like  that.  They 
clean  it  in  mining — at  the  picking  table. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  mean  it  is  cleaned  before  it  is  marketed? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Browning.  And  there  is  no  such  percentage  of  impurity  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No. 

Mr.  Egberts.  Do  you  know  what  the  Pocahontas  coal  runs? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  run  of  mine  of  Pocahontas  runs  about  6  or 
6  J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Butler.  What  are  the  thermal  units  of  this  Alaskan  coal? 

Admiral  Griffin.  From  selected  samples  it  runs  practically  as 
high  as  Pocahontas.  I  have  some  analyses  here  whicn  I  will  give 
you  later. 

We  landed  that  coal  at  Mare  Island.  It  was  put  on  barges  there 
and  cleaned  and  sun  dried.  I  might  add  also  that  the  coal  that  was 
delivered  on  the  Maryland  contained  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  about 
4^  per  cent.  Now,  the  analysis  of  that  coal  at  the  mine,  from  selected 
samples,  shows  that  it  is  very  high-grade  coal  and,  what  might  be 
called  the  laboratory  test,  indicates  that  the  coal  is  a  good  steaming 
coal.  After  cleaning  it,  we  made  three  separate  tests  of  the  coal,  one 
a  port  test  lasting  a  week. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  A  test  on  board  the  ship  at  anchor. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Where  you  bank  and  keep  your  fires  going  in  that 
way? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No;  it  is  at  a  fairly  good  rate  of  combustion, 
for  keeping  up  the  activities  of  the  ship,  distilling  water,  running  the 
electric-lignt  plant,  operating  all  the  auxiliary  service  of  the  ship, 
and  burning  about  20  tons  of  coal  a  day  on  the  big  ships  for  that 
service.    So  the  test  was  a  very  good  one  as  demonstrating  what  might 
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be  expected  of  the  particular  grade  of  coal  under  natural-draft  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  WiLLJAMS.  Admiral,  do  you  mean  that  a  battleship  at  anchor 
will  bum  20  tons  of  coal  a  day  tor  these  auxiliary  purposes  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Some  of  them  do  burn  that  much  and  more. 
They  use  a  great  deal  of  fresh  water,  for  instance,  on  those  ships,  all 
of  which  has  to  be  distilled. 

Mr.  BtJTLER.  And  they  also  have  a  refrigerating  plant? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  lighting,  heating,  and  cooking. 
Even  the  cooking  is  sometimes  done  by  electrictity,  and  that  is  ex- 
pensive.   Any  heating  by  electricity  is  expensive. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  What  did  that  port  test  show  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Taking  Pocahontas  run  of  mine  as  100  per  cent, 
the  port  test  averaged  about  69  per  cent  efficiency. 

Mr.  Butler.  How  do  you  account  for  that  when  the  laboratory  test 
diowed  that  it  was  a  good-steaming  coal  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  That  was  from  a  chemical  analysis  of  selected 
samples.  The  very  best  the  Marylmid  got  in  that  test  was  79.4  per 
cent  for  two  days  of  the  test,  during  which  only  lump  coal  was  used. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  lump  coal  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes;  the  selected.  Then  we  had  a  test  with 
what  mi^ht  be  called  a  run-of-mine  coal,  a  mixture  of  lump  and 
slack,  and  with  this  the  efficiency  was  71.77  per  cent,  while  running 
with  the  slack  they  got  only  61.2  per  cent.  The  slack  contained 
27.66  per  cent  of  refuse,  the  lump  coal  only  something  over  3  per 
cent,  and  the  run  of  mine  about  16  per  cent.  The  neict  test  the 
Maryland  made 

Mr.  Roberts  (interposing).  Will  it  interfere.  Admiral,  if  I  ask 
you  here  what  proportion  of  that  coal  that  you  got  out  or  the  mine 
was  lump  coal  and  what  proportion  of  it  was  slack? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  think  I  have  that  information,  Mr. 
Roberts,  but  my  impression  is  that  there  was  a  very  fair  percentage 
of  what  might  be  called  lump  coal ;  that  is,  not  large  lumps,  but  of 
small  lumps  as  distinguished  from  slack. 

Mr.  Roberts.  About  the  same  percentage  as  in  Pocahontas? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Probably  better,  because  Pocahontas  does  not 
run  to  lump.  The  next  test  was  a  test  running  at  20  knots.  The 
Maryland,  of  course,  made  that  with  ease;  there  was  no  difficulty 
whatever  using  Pocahontas  coal.  With  the  Bering  River  coal  the 
very  best  she  could  do  for  the  four  hours  was  18.6  knots. 

3ir.  Roberts.  With  selected  coal  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No;  that  was  the  average  coal,  and  that  repre- 
sented an  efficiency  as  compared  with  Pocanontas  coal  of  only  43 
per  cent — that  is,  she  developed  about  one-half  the  power  with  the 
Bering  River  coal  that  she  aid  with  Pocahontas — and  it  took  very 
much  more  coal  per  horsepower  with  the  Bering  River  than  it  did 
with  the  Pocahontas,  the  net  result  of  which  is  that  the  Maryland 
could  steam  only  43  per  cent  of  the  distance  per  ton  of  coal  with 
Bering  River  coal  that  she  could  with  Pocahontas. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  percentage  did  you  sav? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Forty-three;  that  is,  the  Knots  per  ton  of  coal 
in  one  case  would  be  43  per  cent  of  the  knots  per  ton  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Brownino.  Is  the  jPocahontas  coal,  as  a  general  thin£:,  selected 
coal,  or  is  it  the  run  of  mine? 
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Admiral  Griftin.  The  run  of  mine. 
Mr.  Browning.  Run  of  mine  entirely? 
Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Just  where  is  this  Bering  River  field  with  refer- 
ence to  the  coast :  how  far  inland  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  distance  it  was  transported  was  about  30 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  is  about  70  miles  completed,  and 
there  are  about  70  miles  to  be  built. 

Admiral  Griffin.  You  probably  have  the  Matanuska  fields  in 
mind. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  the  railroad  runs  it  would  be  about  140 
miles  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  have  here  the  exact  distance.  The  distance 
that  that  coal  was  transported  was  from  the  camp  to  Cunnin^iam 
cache  by  trail  4^  miles,  from  that  point  to  the  anchorage  of  the 
MaryTand  in  Controller  Bay  25^  miles,  making  a  total  distance  of 
30  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  brought  you  to  Katalla? 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  take  on  the  coal  at 
Katalla,  but  the  Maryland  entered  Controller  Bay  to  the  eastward  of 
Katalla,  and  this  shortened  the  water  transportation  about  15  miiles. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  follow  the  line  of  the  railroad? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No;  there  is  no  railroad  near  this  field.  The 
railroad  is  toward  the  Matanuska  field. 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  there  any  other  coal  fields  up  there  which  are 
accessible  by  rail  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  Matanuska  field.    I  will  come  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  spoke  of  three  tests  of  this  Bering  River  coal. 
You  have  not  given  us  the  third  one. 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir.  The  next  one  was  a  test  at  15  knots. 
This  was  intended  to  be  a  24-hour  test.  The  Pocahontas  test  was 
run  24  hours,  and  the  speed  was  made  without  difficulty  with  10 
boilers  in  use.  With  the  Bering  River  coal  thejr  started  out  with  14 
boilers,  and  afterwards  put  on  2  more,  or  all  boilers,  and  further  had 
to .  supplement  this  a  little  with  forced  draft  in  order  to  make  the 
speed ;  in  fact,  they  did  not  quite  get  it.  They  got  14.66  knots.  The 
test  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  12  hours,  because  the  fires  were 
very  dirty  and  it  was  evident  that  it  would  be  useless  to  continue  it; 
that  they  could  not  keep  up  the  speed  with  the  Bering  River  coal.  As 
a  result  of  that,  the  efficiency  of  Bering  River  coal  as  compared  with 
Pocahontas  was  figured  at  aoout  44  per  cent. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  was  at  15  knots? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  the  percentage  was  43  at  20  knots  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  She  made  18.6  knots. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  the  percentage  of  efficiency  was  43  to  20-knot 
speed. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir;  if  she  could  get  the  20-knot  speed 
with  the  Bering  River  coal.     With  Pocahontas  her  speed  is  22.41 

knots. 
Mr.  Williams.  Is  the  Pocahontas  coal  a  very  high  grade  of  coal! 
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Admiral  Griffin.  That  is  considered  the  best  grade  of  coal  we  jjet 
In  order  to  get  some  competition  we  buy  four  grades  of  coal  which 
are  considered  equally  good  for  our  purpose. 

Mr.  Butler.  What  are  the  four  grades  of  coal  you  buy  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Pocahontas,  Georges  Creek,  Eureka,  and  New 
Biver,  down  in  the  Pocahontas  field.  Pocahontas  and  New  Riyer 
are  very  much  the  same  kind  of  coal  and  come  from  southwest  Vir- 

S'oia  and  West  Virginia.  The  Pocahontas  is  considered  the  best  of 
ooe  coals,  but  there  is  very  little  difference  in  use.  We  find  so  little 
difference  in  them  that  we  nave  had  no  complaints  from  the  ships  in 
engineering  competition  on  account  of  having  received  one  or  the 
other  of  those  coals. 

Mr.  BHOwNrNG.  Is  not  the  New  River  coal  considered  the  best  next 
to  the  Pocahontas? 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  is  in  its  chemical  qualities,  but  in  actual  use  it 
differs  very  little  from  the  Greorees  Creek  coal.  We  get  very  good  re- 
sults from  Georges  Creek  coal,  although  the  analysis  or  Georges 
Creek  does  not  show  up  as  well  as  Pocahontas  or  New  River. 

Mr.  Roberts,  Admiral,  you  said  the  fires  were  very  dirty  at  the  end 
of  12  hours  on  that  15-knot  test.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by 
the  fires  being  dirty? 

Admiral  Grifjin.  The  coal  forms  very  heavy  clinkers. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  mean  this  Bering  Kiver  coal  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes.  It  forms  very  heavy  clinkers,  and  these 
clinkers  are  very  hard  to  dislodge. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  is  it  as  compared  with  Pocahontas  coal  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  Pocahontas  makes  very  slight  clinkers  and 
they  are  very  easily  dislodged. 

That  brings  me  up  to  a  test  that  we  made  at  the  experiment  station. 
I  will  explain  that  to  you.  We  realized  that  we  would  have  to  ascer- 
tain the  very  best  that  we  could  get  out  of  Berinff  River  coal,  regard- 
less of  the  test  on  the  ship.  So  we  had  a  carload  of  that  coal  sent  to 
the  engineering  experiment  station  at  Annapolis.  There  it  was 
screened,  picked,  and  washed,  and  the  lumps  selected  out ;  at  first  every- 
thing that  would  pass  over  a  seven-eighths  screen,  then  one-half  inch 
screen,  and  4-mesh,  after  having  been  cleaned,  of  course,  each  time ;  and 
in  washing  we  threw  out  all  the  slack.  The  instructions  given  to  the 
experiment  station  were  to  wash  and  clean  the  coal  as  thoroughly  as  it 
could  be  done,  in  order  to  get  a  good  comparison  with  Pocahontas.  It 
was  finally  brought  to  about  6  per  cent  of  ash,  and  the  test  was  made 
last  month.  It  was  tested  at  the  experiment  station  in  competition 
with  Pocahontas— that  is,  a  similar  test  of  each  was  made,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  Bering  River  coal  showed  75  per  cent  the  efficiencv 
of  Pocahontas.  It  formed  very  heavy  clinkers,  so  heavy  that  it  took 
four  men  on  the  end  of  a  slicebar  to  prv  them  off  the  grates. 

Mr.  Butler.  Admiral,  it  must  be  rull  of  sulphur. 
Admiral   Griffin.  No;   apparently   not.    The   analyses   show,   I 
think,  very  little  sulphur.     It  is  as  low  in  sulphur  as  Pocahontas. 
Mr.  Roberts.  Admiral,  what  makes  it  form  those  clinkers? 
Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  know.     But  little  is  known  on  the 
clinkering  of  coal.     Seemingly  there  is  a  tar  in  it  that  distills  out,  in 
addition  to  the  clinker ;  and  the  temperature  under  this  blanket  of 
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clinker  is  so  low  that  even  the  tar  fails  to  burn.  It  hung  in  streamei*s 
below  the  grate.  . 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  that  tar  a  portion  of  the  4^  per  cent  moisture  you 
spoke  of  as  being  in  the  coal  f 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir.  The  coal  to  look  at  is  as  good-looking 
coal  as  you  ever  saw.  It  is  bright  and  has  a  luster  almost  like  an- 
thracite. To  look  at  it  you  would  say  that  it  is  an  excellent  coal,  and 
the  result  of  the  test  was  extremely  disappointing.  I  thou^t  it  was 
going  to  show  up  very  much  better,  especially  alter  we  had  selected 
it  and  taken  a  great  deal  of  care  to  see  that  the  very  best  we  might 
expect  from  that  particular  coal  was  tested. 

Mr.  Roberts  Admiral,  will  it  interfere  if  I  ask  you  about  that  4^ 
per  cent  moisture?  Is  it  a  detriment  to  the  coal  to  nave  that  quantity 
of  moisture  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  is,  in  the  weight  of  the  coal,  you  know.  If 
you  are  buying  coal  you  do  not  want  to  buy  moisture,  but  it  does  not 
affect  the  quality  of  the  coal.  You  have  to  dry  out  the  moisture,  of 
course,  when  it  is  burned,  and  this  constitutes  a  loss. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Does  it  affect  its  keeping  qualities? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No;  we  think  not,  because  we  are  keeping  coal 
under  water  now  at  New  London,  and  it  has  lost  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, in  efficiency. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Does  that  amount  of  water  make  the  coal  more  dan- 
gerous to  keep  in  bunkers. 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Roberts.  On  account  of  spontaneous  combustion? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all,  if  not  kept  too  long. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  with  that  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  coal  you 
would  not  want  to  put  it  right  under  your  boilers,  and  that  would 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  coal  ? 

Admiral  Gkiffix.  Yes.  In  all  tests  of  coal,  vou  want  to  drv  out 
the  moisture  before  you  start  to  run  your  test,  because  you  do  lose 
something  if  you  are  using  a  wet  coal. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Let  me  ask  you  if  this  4^  per  cent  of  moisture  was 
due  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  under  wnich  the  coal  was  mined 
and  brought  to  the  ship  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  probably  was.  The  rainfall  is  very  heavy 
in  the  Berin*;  River  fiieuls.  and  the  coal  had  been  frozen  over  all 
during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  expect  that  amount 
of  moisture  from  that  Bering  River  coal  if  it  were  mined  under  the 
most  modern  methods  and  handled  in  cars  as  we  handle  coal  from 
other  developed  mines? 

Admiral  (ikiffin.  No;  except  I  ])elieve  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
rain  in  that  particular  region,  and  it  might  be  that  in  transportation 
it  would  accumulate  a  great  deal  of  moisture. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  mean  it  would  necessarily  accumulate  a  great 
deal  of  moisture? 

Admiral  (jRiffin.  Yes. 

^fr.  Witherspoon.  Admiral,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
laboratory  test  showed  this  Bering  River  coal  to  he  about  equal  to 
the  Pocahontas  coal. 

Admiral  (triffin.  Yes;  the  laboratory  test  of  the  lump  sample, 
the  be.st  we  could  get. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understood  you  to  say  75  per  cent. 

Admiral  Griffin.  No;  not  the  laboratory  test. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  say  we  buy  four  kinds  of  coal  which  are 
practically  equal  in  efficiency? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  does  the  laboratory  test  of  those  four 
kinds  of  coal  harmonize  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Very  closely. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  do  you  explain  that  the  laboratory  test 
of  the  four  kinds  that  we  use  harmonize  with  a  practical  test,  and 
there  is  such  an  immense  difference  between  this  laboratory  test  of 
the  Bering  River  coal  and  the  actual  test  with  Pocahontas  coal? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  know  how  to  explain  that.  Perhaps  I 
used  the  words  "laboratory  test."  I  did  not  mean  a  test,  but  the 
analysis. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  do  you  explain  that? 

Admiral  Gkifi'in.  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  it.  I  have  not  with 
me  the  reports  from  the  experiment  station.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  formation  of  clinker  is  responsible  for  the  poor  results. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Is  it  possible  that  the  coal  used  in  the  test  on 
the  Maryland  was  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  entire  vein  and  that  if  they 
dug  deeper  it  would  possibly  be  better? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  believe  in  most  mining  operations  it  is  claimed 
that  the  deeper  they  go  the  better  the  coal ;  and  some  of  the  miners, 
or  one  miner  rather,  who  was  in  the  expedition  last  year,  claimed  that 
we  did  not  get  out  a  representative  sample  of  Bering  River  coal; 
that  large  masses  of  impurities  were  mfned  in  it,  as  he  charged, 
purposely. 

Mr.  BuTi^ER.  On  purpose,  Admiral? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes.  In  other  words,  he  charged  that  in  mining 
they  did  not  separate  the  shale.  Whether  it  was  possible  to  do  that 
or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Was  he  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir;  but  I  believe  he  had  been  employed  by 
them. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Was  he  a  member  of  this  part}-  that  did  the  actual 
mining? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  understand  he  was. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  an  outside  employee? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Browning.  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  that  (jne  of  the  serious 
defects  in  this  coal  is  that  it  forms  clinkers,  and  thev  fasten  them- 
selves  to  the  grates  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  And  a  defect  of  that  kind  in  coal  on  one  of  our 
Iwittleships  would  be  a  very  serious  defect? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  We  could  not  use  it  at  all.  A 
ship  could  not  get  out  of  her  own  way. 

Mr.  Browning.  As  I  understood  you,  that  was  from  selected  coal? 

Admiral  Griffin.  That  was  the  selected  coal? 

Mr.  Browning.  The  very  best  samples  of  the  coal  you  could  get? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  very  best  that  we  could  hope  to  get  fr(»n 
that  particular  opening.    That  was  the  selected  lump. 
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Mr.  Egberts.  Admiral,  we  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  things 
demonstrated  by  previous  experiments  with  some  of  this  Alaskan 
coal  is  that  under  forced  draft  the  coal  will  ga  up  the  flue,  that  it  was 
fine  and  powerful  drafts  would  carry  it  up.  I  do  not  mean  in  this 
test,  but  in  a  prior  test,  where  they  got  out  a  few  hundred  pounds  of 
coal  two  or  three  years  ago  and  made  a  partial  test. 

Admiral  Griffin.  We  had  no  difficulty  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  You  had  none  of  that  sort  of  trouble  in  these  tests? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No;  there  was  no  torching  in  the  smoke  pipe, 
no  combustion  taking  place  in  the  smoke  pipe,  such  as  we  have  had 
with  the  west  coast  coals.  There  was  no  report  of  that.  There  was 
a  report  that  after  the  15-knot  test  on  the  Maryland  the  boilers  were 
very  dirty. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  been  told  in  this  committee  that  the 
Alaskan  coal — I  can  not,  perhaps,  explain  it  in  technical  language — 
but  the  seams  of  the  veins  of  the  coal  by  some  geological  change 
have  been  so  broken  and  crushed  that  you  could  not  get  out  anything 
but  a  fine  coal,  almost  a  dust,  so  to  speak,  and  that  when  you  put  it 
under  your  boilers  with  a  forced  draft,  instead  of  its  burning,  it 
would  DC  carried  up  the  smokestack. 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  have  not  seen  this  coal  myself 

Mr.  Roberts  (interposing).  And  that  was  demonstrated,  so  we 
were  told,  in  a  partial  test  that  was  made  several  years  ago  with  some 
coal  from  that  region. 

Admiral  Griffin.  We  had  no  report  of  that  fault  from  the 
Mainjland^  and  from  a  sample  of  coal  that  I  saw,  a  big  lump  sent 
to  the  bureau,  I  would  say  that  it  would  break  up  rather  in  cubical 
crystals  than  in  fine  dust,  as  Pocahontas  does.  In  other  words, 
there  would  be  a  decidedly  granular  formation,  and  the  cleavage 
would  be  rectangular. 

Mr.  Batiirick.  Is  there  any  record  as  to  how  many  tons  of  Bering 
River  coal  were  used  as  compared  with  Pocahontas  coal  in  going  an 
equal  distance? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  ship  would  steam  43  per  cent  the  distance 
that  she  could  with  Pocahontas.  The  knots  per  ton  of  coal  would 
be  43  per  cent. 

Mr.  WiTHEKSPoox.  Admiral,  are  there  any  other  uses  that  the  Navy 
would  have  for  this  Bering  River  coal  that  would  make  it  valuable 
besides  being  used  on  the  ships? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  we  use  very  little  coal, 
or  comparatively  little,  in  the  navy  yards,  except  for  power  plants. 
Most  01  the  fuel  used  for  other  purposes  is  oil.  We  use  a  great  deal 
of  oil  now  for  shop  purposes,  and  except  in  the  power  plants  we  use 
very  little  coal.  The  port  test  on  the  Maryland  would  indicate  that 
the  coal  would  not  be  suitable  even  for  power-plant  use. 

Mr.  Witiiersp(X)n.  This  test  shows  that  it  is  impracticable  to  use 
it  for  that  purpose  as  well  as  to  use  it  for  the  ships,  does  it? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  if  the  coal  be  used 
with  automatic  grates,  shaking  grates,  that  the  clinkers  might  not 
form  in  such  large  masses;  that  is,  it  would  be  kept  broken  up  more 
than  with  the  fixed  grate.  We  use  a  fixed  grate,  and  it  might  be 
that  with  a  grate  that  is  kept  in  motion  all  the  time  the  cankers 
might  be  broken  up  more. 
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Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Well,  say  that  that  disadvantage  about  the 
cod  might  be  obviated  in  using  it  in  the  power  plants,  would  this 
test  for  efficiency  show  that  it  would  require  so  much  more  of  the 
coal  to  generate  the  same  amoimt  of  power  that  it  would  be  inad-. 
disable  to  use  it  for  power  plants  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  port  test  showed  about  70  per  cent  efficiency, 
and  it  would  depend  on  whether  they  had  a  reserve  of  boiler  power 
in  the  plant.  If  they  had  a  reserve  of  boiler  power  it  might  be 
iised,  but  with  greater  expense  of  operation.     - 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  To  advantage? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes;  if  the  price  was  all  right. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Well,  we  would  not  have  to  pay  anything  for 
%  because  it  belongs  to  the  Gt)vernment. 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  The  mining  costs 
will  be  high,  and  so  will  transportation  costs.  This  cost  a  good  deal 
to  get  out,  about  $90  a  ton,  in  absence  of  railroads  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Was  there  any  laboratory  test  made  as  to  how 
many  pounds  of  water  could  be  evaporated  with  a  pound  of  this 
coal  compared  with  other  coals? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir;  the  test  at  Annapolis  was  an  evaropa- 
tive  test.  The  evaporation  for  three  hours  snowed  up  very  well, 
but  after  that  it  fell  off  very  rapidly.  I  thought  I  had  the  report 
of  that  test  with  me,  but  I  find  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Do  you  remember  what  the  falling  off  was  due  to? 

Admiral  Griffin.  To  the  formation  of  clinkers  and  the  fires  get- 
ting dirty. 

Mr.  Browning.  Admiral,  you  were  speaking  of  these  shaking 
p-ates,  it  might  be  that  the  clinkers  would  not  form  on  the  grates, 
but  they  would  form  just  the  same,  and  there  would  be  the  double 
of  getting  them  out? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Browning.  And  they  would  probably  form  so  large  that  they 
would  not  go  through  the  space  in  which  the  grates  slide  backward 
and  forward  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes.  I  think  you  would  not  get  as  large  ones. 
You  would  keep  them  broken  up  more. 

Mr.  Browning.  You  would  not  get  as  large  ones,  of  course,  but 
they  would  probably  be  large  enough  not  to  go  through  the  openings 
in  the  grates,  and  tne  disadvantage  would  be  about  the  same. 

Admiral  Griffin.  No;  not  the  same.  I  think  it  would  lessen  the 
size  of  them,  but  not  the  quantity. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Admiral,  how  far  is  the  other  coal,  of  which 
we  have  taken  a  sample,  from  this  Bering  River  mine? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  know  the  distance,  but  I  can  put  it  in 
the  record.  It  is  in  a  different  part  of  Alaska,  northwest  of  Katalla, 
and  the  Bering  River  is  northeast.  [The  Matanuska  fields  are  about 
200  miles  from  Katalla  and  150  miles  from  Seward.] 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Does  the  inefficiency  of  this  Bering  River  coal, 
as  shown  by  the  tests,  give  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  coal 
will  also  be  inefficient? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir;  they  are  so  widely  separated  that  we 
might  expect  a  very  different  character  of  coal. 
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Mr.  EoBEBTS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  admiral  oiie  or  two  more 
questions  in  regard  to  the  Bering  River  coal.  Have  your  tests  been 
continued  long  enough  to  give  you  any  data  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Bering  River  coal  on  the  grate  bars  and  boiler  flues  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir;  but  where  you  have  a  formation  of 
such  heavy  clinkers  the  grates  would  burn  out  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  there  anything  in  the  chemical  analysis  or  the 
result  of  your  experiments  which  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  the 
Bering  River  coal  would  have  any  bad  effect  on  the  boiler  flues? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Nothing  whatever.  I  will  put  in  the  record  a 
representative  analysis  of  the  Pocahontas  coal  and  one  of  the  Bering 
River. coal,  so  you  can  see  just  about  how  they  compare. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  several  of  the  relative  tests  so  as 
not  to  rely  upon  any  one,  if  there  is  a  variation. 

Admiral  Griffin.  There  is  a  wide  variation. 

Comparative  steaming  testa  of  Pocahontas  and  Bering  River  coals  by  the 

U.  S.  S.  Maryland. 

1.  The  U.  S.  S.  Maryland,  an  armored  cruiser  of  15,138  tons  full  load  dis- 
placement, was  designated  to  conduct  the  comparative  steaming  tests  of  Poca- 
hontas and  of  Bering  River  coals.  This  vessel  has  the  following  characteristics: 
Length  over  all,  503  feet  11  inches;  beam,  69  feet  G^  inches;  mean  draft*  24 
feet  1  inch;  speed  on  trial.  22.41  knots;  displacement  on  trial,  13,749  tons; 
bunker  capacity  to  bottom  of  beams  (43  cubic  feet  to  the  ton)  2,054  tons; 
main  engines,  2  vertical  4-cycle  triple  expansion;  cylinder  diameters,  38| 
inches,  63^  inches,  and  74  inches;  stroke,  48  inches;  boilers,  16  B.  &  W. ;  total 
grate  surface,  1,600  square  feet;  total  heating  surface,  70,944  square  feet; 
indicated  horsepower  of  propelling  machinery  and  auxiliaries  on  trial,  28,060. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  issued  the  following  instructions  for 
the  comparative  trials : 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  16,  191S. 

From :  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

To:  Commanding  officer  of  T'.  S.  S.  Maryland. 

Subject:  Instructions  for  steaming  tests  Bering  River  (Alaska)  coal. 

1.  The  bureau  has  been  Informed  by  the  department  that  the  U.  S.  8.  Mary- 
land will  conduct  the  steaming  tests  to  be  held  with  Bering  River  coal  recently 
mined  in  Alaska,  and  has  been  directed  to  draw  up  instructions  for  the  testa 

2.  At  the  present  date  this  coal  is  in  bags  at  Stillwater  Creek  awaiting  the 
breaking  up  of  the  winter  ice  so  that  transportation  to  Controller  Bay  will  be 
possible.  Further  notice  will  be  given  when  the  coal  has  arrived  at  Chilkat 
(Controller  Bay),  inasmuch  as  an  estimate  of  time  to  bring  the  coal  down  the 
Bering  River  is  hard  to  make  at  present.  ' 

3.  In  order  to  insure  this  coal  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  bureau  desires 
that  the  coal  be  in8i)ected  either  before  loading  on  the  barges  or  upon  arrival 
on  board.  Such  cleaning  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  done  in  order  to  bring 
the  coal  np  to  a  standard  of  well-cleaned  run-of-mine.  Also  the  bureau  desires 
si)ecail  inspoi^ion  of  the  lump  coal  which  was  obtained  from  one  of  the  minee 
in  order  to  note  its  friability  and  the  breakage  in  handling.  This  lump  coal 
has  been  kept  seimrate  from  the  remainder  of  the  coal  for  just  such  an  inspec- 
tion. After  inspection  this  coal  should  be  mixed  with  the  remainder  so  that 
the  entire  lot  may  be  of  about  the  same  grade.  The  number  of  cubic  feet  to 
the  ton  should  be  ascertained  and  reported. 

4.  The  bureau  desires  two  complete  sets  of  tests,  one  to  be  with  run-of-mine 
Po<'ahontas  coal  and  the  other  with  Bering  River  coal.  Each  set  of  tests 
shall  consist  of — 

(I)  An  uninterrui)ted  period  of  not  less  than  seven  days  in  port,  during  which 
time  steam  shall  not  l>e  upon  the  main  engines  for  any  purpose.  The  auxU- 
iaries  in  use  shall  be  the  same  in  both  series  of  tests,  equal  duty  to  be  per- 
formed. If  any  discrepancy  unavoidably  occurs,  it  shall  be  noted  and  allowance 
made  therefor  as  noted  below. 

(II)  A  test  at  sea  with  not  more  than  three- fourths  boiler  power  and  at  a 
speed  of  about  15  knots.    This  test  to  last  24  hours. 
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(III)  A  test  at  sea  under  full-boiler  power  at  a  speed  of  20  knots.  This  test 
Aonld  last  4  hours. 

(IV)  A  test  at  sea  at  a  speed  of  10  knots  for  a  period  of  48  hours. 

The  sequence  of  these  four  features  of  the  test  will  be  determined  by  you,  but 
tbe  sequence  adopted  for  the  first  test  must  be  followed  during  the  second  test. 

5.  Upon  receipt  of  each  coal  to  be  used  in  these  tests,  samples  for  chemical 
analysis  will  be  taken  and  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 
Care  must  be  used  to  make  these  samples  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
arerage  of  the  entire  lot  of  each  coal.  To  this  end  small  samples  (shovelsful) 
aboold  be  tak^  throughout  the  coaling,  the  small  samples  to  be  placed  in  one 
pile,  divided  hito  quarters,  and  two  of  the  quarters  rejected,  the  other  two  to  be 
crashed ;  this  quartering  and  crushing  to  continue  until  a  final  stimple  of  about  4 
pounds  is  obtained.  This  is  the  sample  for  transmittal  in  a  sealed  receptacle  to 
the  bureau  for  analysis. 

6.  The  bureau  desires  that  all  data  of  the  tests  be  prepared  by  a  board  to  be 
appointed  by  you,  with  instructions  to  include  all  the  data  called  for  herein 
arranged  in  tabular  form. 

7.  Should  there  be  any  difference  in  the  auxiliaries  used  and  duty  performed 
by  them,  the  board  should  allow  therefor. 

8.  In  the  tests  underway  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  keep  the  revolutions 
corresponding  to  the  prescribed  speeds  constant  Should  discrepancy  between 
the  two  tests  unavoidably  exist,  the  board  should  reconcile  coal  consumption  by 
the  formula  laid  down  in  the  Rules  for  Engineering  Competitions. 

9.  During  the  four-hour  full-speed  runs  indicator  cards  should  be  taken  once  per 
hour;  in  the  other  runs  once  per  watch.  The  pounds  of  coal  per  horsepower 
should  be  computed  by  the  board  and  entered  in  an  appropriate  column  of  the 
tabular  report.  The  cruising  radius  at  each  speed  should  be  calculated  and 
reported. 

10.  Copies  of  the  engineer's  log  for  the  period  of  the  tests  should  be  sub- 
mitted.   The  results  of  flue-gas  analysis  should  also  be  reported. 

On  each  test  all  data  required  by  the  Rules  for  Engineering  Competitions 
should  be  taken. 

11.  During  the  entire  period  of  the  test  the  strictest  care  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  coal  accounts.  The  weight  of  the  coal  as 
originally  received  must  be  checked  in  as  many  ways  as  possible.  These  checks 
must  be  detailed  in  the  board's  report.  The  weight  of  the  co.il,  as  used  on 
board  ship,  should  be  checked  by  frequent  weighing  of  the  buckets,  as  well  as  by 
inspection  of  the  bunkers.  The  weight  of  the  ash  must  be  obtained  accurately. 
The  ash  should  be  weighed  dry,  and  not  wet.  The  amount  of  clinker  should  be 
especially  reported  upon,  and  the  board  should  attempt  to  determine  the  exact 
weight  of  the  clinker.  Any  special  difficulties  in  firing,  or  any  special  methods 
need  in  firing,  should  be  described  in  the  board's  report. 

12.  During  each  test  the  bureau  requests  that  particular  attention  be  paid  to 
the  effect  upon  the  grate  bars  of  the  different  kinds  of  coal  used.  The  number 
of  grate  bars  that  it  is  necessary  to  renew  in  order  to  put  the  boiler  furnace  in  a 
fit  condition  for  further  general  use  shall  be  noted  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
test  and  the  result  shall  be  included  in  the  board's  report.  The  bureau  further 
desires  to  be  informed  concerning  the  amount  of  soot  deposited  on  the  boiler 
tubes.  In  each  test  special  statements  should  be  made  of  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  found  necessary  to  clean  the  boiler  tubes.  The  report  should  also 
state  the  relative  amount  of  smoke  made  by  the  different  kinds  of  fuel  and  the 
effect  upon  boiler  casings  of  burning  the  different  fuels.  In  reporting  the 
amount  of  smoke  use  the  Ringelmann  scale  and  submit  smoke  records  together 
with  appropriate  photographs  showing  extreme  and  average  conditions. 

13.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  characteristics  of  Bering  River  coal,  so  far 
as  giving  off  of  explosive  gases  are  concerned  is  unknown,  extra  precautions 
should  be  taken  in  entering  bunkers. 

14.  In  every  test  the  report  should  Include  a  complete  description  of  any  un- 
usual characteristics  or  peculiarity  of  the  fuel  that  is  tested.  If,  for  example, 
any  tendency  to  spontaneous  combustion  is  noted,  or  if  any  special  ease  or  difla- 
culty  in  handling  or  stowing  is  experienced,  or  if  any  peculiar  good  or  bad 
qualities  are  exhibited,  the  board's  report  should  include  a  detailed  statement  of 
those  qualities. 

15.  The  report  of  the  board  should  in  each  test  include  a  specific  recommenda- 
tioD  stating  whether  or  not  the  coal  tested  is  recommended  for  future  and  more 
extended  tests  to  determine  its  value  for  general  naval  use  under  standard- 
•OTloe  oonditionB. 
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16.  At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  the  quantity  of  Bering 
River  coal  that  will  be  landed  on  board  the  Maryland.  The  conditions  of  trans- 
portation are  such  that  loss  of  some  of  the  coal  may  be  expected.  The  order 
and  length  of  the  different  portions  of  the  test  are,  therefore,  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commanding  officer.  The  complete  full-power  run  must,  however, 
be  made,  together  with  such  preliminary  work  as  will  allow  the  firemmi  and 
water  tenders  to  develop  methods  of  firing  this  new  coal. 

17.  The  bureau  wishes  a  complete  description  of  the  action  of  the  coal  on  the 
grate,  and  the  methods  of  firing.  As  many  photographs  as  possible  should  be 
submitted  in  order  to  show  the  general  appearance  of  the  coal  when  received, 
the  character  of  the  ash  and  clinker,  the  effect  on  grate-bar  casings  and  uptakes, 
smoke,  and  (if  possible),  the  appearance  of  the  coal  on  the  grate. 

18.  In  order  that  the  Pocahontas  coal  received  may  not  be  unduly  weathered, 
Pocahontas  coal  cargo,  recently  received,  should  be  tnken  on  board  at  Tiburon 
or  at  Mare  Island. 

19.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  importance  of  the  test  of  these  coals^  and  to 
the  necessity  of  care  In  taking  and  preparing  the  data.  The  Bering  River  coal 
represents  a  considerable  outlay  of  money.  Moreover,  the  report  of  the  suit- 
ability or  nonsuitabillty  of  this  coal  for  naval  use  will  have  important  bearing 
on  the  source  of  supply  of  coal  for  the  Navy ;  and,  possibly,  will  affect  the  in- 
terests of  many  citizens  of  the  country.  It  Is,  therefore,  requested  that  all 
operations  of  the  vessel  be  made  secondary  during  these  trials  in  order  that  the 
tests  may  receive  the  undivided  attention  of  the  board. 

(Signed)  H.  I.  Ck)VE. 

3.  The  board  referred  to  In  the  letter  of  Instructions  was  composed  of  the 
following  officers:  Capt.  John  M.  Ellicott,  U.  S.  Navy;  Lieut.  Milton  S.  Davis, 
U.  S.  Navy ;  Lieut.  Herbert  E.  Kays,  U.  S.  Navy. 

This  board  conducted  the  trials  with  Pocahontas  coal.  Capt.  John  M.  Ellicott, 
U.  S.  Navy,  having  been  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Maryland  prior  to 
the  Bering  River  tests ;  Ommander  Philip  Andrews,  U.  S.  Navy,  served  as  senior 
member  during  the  last-mentioned  tests  and  also  on  the  four-hour,  full-boiler- 
I)ower,  Pocahontas  run. 

4.  Coal  used  on  the  Pocahontas  tests. — The  coal  used  during  the  Pocahontas 
port  test,  15-knot  test,  and  10-knot  tests,  was  received  from  the  naval  coal  depot, 
Tlbnron,  Cal.,  on  May  3,  1913.  This  depot  had  received  this  coal  on  March 
14-19,  1913,  and  March  20-27,  1913,  from  the  chartered  colliers  Tnveran  and 
Georgian.  These  colliers  had,  in  turn  received  this  coal  at  Lamberts  Point, 
Va.,  on  January  11-13,  1913,  January  22-24,  1913.  The  coal  was  from  the  fol- 
lowing mines:  Lynchburg,  Page  mines,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3;  Crozer,  Nos.  1  and  2; 
Superior  Pocahontas,  No.  1 ;  CJoodwill.  Nos.  3  and  4 ;  Powhatan,  Louisville,  No. 
1;  Upland,  Pawana,  Nos.  1  and  2;  Greenbrier. 

Analysis  of  representative  samples  of  this  Pocahontas  coal  gave  the  following 
results : 

Volatile r.per  cent—  19. 1 

Fixed  carbon 74.  6 

Ash 6.  3 

Sulphur 0.  70 

British   thermal   units 14,630 

Moisture,  as  received per  cent 2.  5 

Ai  the  end  <»f  the  trials  tlie  board  reiK)rted  this  coal  to  contain  but  a  small 
I)orceutajj:o  of  lump;  that  the  loss  throujrh  the  prates  was  small,  and  that  it  was 
found  to  be  an  excolltMit  sto.iining  coal,  retiuiring  only  moderate  \v(»rlving  and 
not  clinkerinK  badly. 

The  Pocnhontas  coiil  used  on  the  foiir-honr  full-boiler  power  run  was  received 
from  the  navy  yard.  Mare  Island,  Cal.  This  coal  had  boen  delivered  at  Mare 
Island  by  the  steamer  ./.  A.  Hooprr,  which  steamer  had  in  turn  been  loaded  at 
loimbcrts  Point,  Va..  en  Docombor  2-3.  1912.  This  coal  was  from  the  follow- 
ing ndnps:  Emi)ire.  Virginia.  Pocahontas.  Arlington,  Central,  Turkey  (^ap.  and 
HiawPtha.  Analysis  of  reprosentativo  sami)les  of  this  coal  jrave  the  following 
results: 

Volatile per  cent--  17.9 

Fi.xed   carl)on do 73.  7 

Ash   do 8.4 

Sulphur   __- do .54 

British  thermal  units 14,330 

Moisture,  as  received per  cent—  2.3 
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At  the  end  of  the  trial  the  board  reported  this  coal  to  be  of  excellent  quality, 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  Black  and  not  weathered:  and  thnt  little  ash  and 
clinker  resulted  therefrom. 

5.  Coal  used  on  the  Bering  River  tests. — This  coal  was  the  Bering  River  coal, 
received  by  the  Maryland,  at  Controller  Bay,  on  July  31 -August  3.  1913,  as 
previously  noted.  This  coal  when  received  was  exceedingly  wet  and  had  not 
been  satisfactorily  cleaned.  The  board  noted  that  the  lump  was  clean,  bright, 
but  friable;  that  the  lumps  were  generally  free  from  coal  bone;  but  that  the 
slack  appeared  to  include  sand  or  powdered  shale  or  slate.  Analyses  (moisture 
free)  of  two  representative  samples  of  the  coal,  taken  while  loading  at  Con- 
troller Bay,  as  laid  down  in  the  instructions  from  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engi- 
neering, gave  the  following  results: 


Volatiles 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash 

flnlpluir. 

bTT.  u.  per  pound. 


Sample 
No.  1. 


17.7 

61.9 

20.4 

.65 

12,180 


Sample 
No.  2. 


16.7 

59.9 

23.4 

.60 

11,740 


The  moisture  content  taken  by  the  board  was  5^  per  cent 
In  view  of  the  necessity  of  drying  and  recleaning,  the  coal  was  loaded  into 
empty  bunkers  and  taken  to  the  navy  yard,  Mare  Island,  Gal.,  where  it  was 
unloaded  and  subjected  to  four  screenings,  the  smallest  mesh  being  one-half 
inch.  The  slack  was  not  washed.  All  coal  was  dried,  the  resulting  analyses 
of  10  samples  showing  as  follows : 


Kind. 


Lamp 
Not.. 
Pea... 
Sbck. 


Percent- 
age. 

Moisture 

VoUtile. 

Fixed 
carbon. 

Ash. 

10.0 
12.5 
31.0 
46.5 

0.40 
.83 
.50 
.90 

17.26 
17.50 
16w65 
15.62 

79.16 
79.44 
73.07 
55.82 

3.09 

2.33 

9.78 

27.66 

Sulphnr. 


0.72 


The  percentages  quoted  refer  to  the  total  weight  prior  to  picking  out  1.7  per 
cent  slate  and  removing  about  4.5  per  cent  of  moisture  by  drying. 

The  coal  having  been  dried  and  cleaned,  it  was  placed  on  board  the  Maryland 
for  test 

The  composite  analysis  of  this  reclaimed  and  dried  coal  is  as  follows : 

Moisture 0.73 

Volatile 16.34 

Fixed  carbon 66.44 

Ash 16.49 

6.  Seven  days*  port  test. — ^The  seven  days'  port  test  with  Pocahontas  coal 
was  held  from  8  a.  m.  May  5,  to  8  a.  m.  May  12,  1913,  and  with  Bering  River 
coal  from  8  a.  m.  August  14.  to  8  a.  m.  August  21,  1913.  Boiler  No.  8  was  used 
in  both  cases;  the  load  on  the  ship  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  difference 
being  only  one-third  of  1  per  cent  The  coal,  water,  ash,  and  clinker  were 
wdghed  and  accurately  tallied. 

The  same  grade  of  mn-of-mine  coal  was  used  during  the  entire  week  that 
Pocahontas  coal  was  tested.  During  the  Bering  River  port  test  screened  lump 
was  used  for  two  days,  run-of-mine  for  two  days,  and  slack  for  three  days. 
The  comparative  results  of  these  tests  are  as  follows : 


Pocahontas,  run  of  mine 

Bering  River,  screened  lump. 

Bering  River,  run  of  mine 

Bering  River,  slack 


Average 
water 
evapo- 
rated 

per  day. 

Average 

coal  per 

day. 

Average 

ooal  per 

day, 

equal 

duty. 

13.47 
16.97 
18.80 
22.01 

Percent- 
age of 
as  I  and 
clinker, 
dry. 

Percent- 

d^er 
in  asb. 

Smoke 
density 
(Ringel- 
mann). 

OaUs. 

35,515 

36,442 

37,813 

33,092 

13.470 
17.412 
20.021 
20.509 

11.04 
25.55 
30.85 
39.07 

27.3 
53.7 
42.95 
4a  40 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

.8 

Average 
COi. 


8.41 
10.95 
11.00 

8.9 


Percent- 
age of 
effi- 
ciency. 


100 
79.4 
n.7 
61.2 
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The  final  comparative  results,  reconciled  for  equal  duty,  are  as  follows: 


Kind  of  coal. 


Pocahontas . . 
Bering  River. 


Tons  of 
ooalosed, 
equal  daty. 


94.291 
iaa.84 


Compara- 
tive 
effldenej. 


Percent. 
100 
68.9 


Conclusion. — Neither  the  screened  lump,  the  run-of-mine,  or  the  slack  Bering 
River  coal  is  the  equal  of  Pocahontas  coal  for  this  duty. 

FOUB-HOUB,  FULI>-P0WER,   FORCED-DRAI-'T,   20-KNOT  TRIALS. 

Coal  used. — Pocahontas  run-of-nilne  and  Bering  River  run-of-mine,  as  previ- 
ously described. 

Trial  toith  Pocahontas  coal — This  trial  was  held  on  August  29,  1913,  from 
11  a.  m.  until  3  p.  m.  All  boilers  were  in  use  under  moderate  forced  draft 
The  20-tmot  speed  was  maintained  with  the  greatest  ease  and  with  little  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  firemen.  There  was  but  little  ash  or  clinker,  and  the  boilers 
were  fairly  clean  at  the  end  of  the  run.  The  smoke  was  heavy  and  black,  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  cinder. 

Trial  toiih  Bering  River  coal, — ^This  trial  was  held  on  August  28,  1913,  from 
3  p.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  All  boilers  were  in  use  with  2  inches  air  pressure.  Clinkers 
and  ash  in  excessive  quantities  were  produced.  Kvery  effort  was  made  to 
make  a  speed  of  20  knots,  the  firemen  working  to  the  point  of  collapse.  Ck>n- 
stant  removal  of  clinker  was  necessary.  The  average  speed  made  was  18.6  knots, 
the  highest  attained  being  19.3  during  about  15  minutes  of  the  time,  while 
using  lump  coal.  No  damage  to  boilers  or  uptakes  was  found  after  the  trial. 
Two  grate  bars  were  renewed. 

The  absence  of  smoke  on  this  forced-draft  run  was  remarkable,  and  in  con- 
trast with  the  heavy  black  smoke  noted  on  the  Pocahontas  run.  The  smoke 
from  Bering  River  conl  was  light  brown,  almost  transparent,  easily  dissipated, 
and,  in  general,  less  pronounced  than  that  ordinarily  made  in  port  by  Uie 
MaryUind, 

With  fires  sufficiently  thin  for  good  combustion  steam  could  not  be  main- 
tained, and  much  coal  fell  into  the  ash  pans.  After  the  coal  had  coked  it 
packed  Into  a  solid  bed,  which  offered  resistance  to  the  air  so  as  not  to  admit 
sufilcient  air  for  good  combustion.  Where  air  currents  found  their  way  through 
the  coal,  bed  clinkers  formed  very  rapidly.  Some  clinkers  were  of  such  size 
as  to  require  breaking  up  before  they  could  be  removed  through  the  furnace 
doors.    The  coal  was  generally  slack  with  few  lumps. 

The  comparative  data  of  these  trials  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 


Average  speed,  knots 

Coal  used,  tons 

Coul  used,  equjil  duty 

Per  cent  ash  and  clinker,  dry 

Per  cent  clinker,  in  ash 

Smoke  density,  Kinpelmann 

Per  cent  CO, 

Averafie  temperature  uptakes,  'F 

A  venige  indicated  horsepower,  main  engines 

Pounds  coal  per  indicated  horsepower,  based  on  indicated  horsepower,  main 

engines  only 

Knots  per  ton,  at  20.2  knots 

Coal, cubic  feet  j)cr  ton 

Cruising  radius,  20.2  knots  speed 


Pocahontas. 

Bering  RiTBT. 

20.2 

18.56 

79.1 

127.3 

79.1 

U84.7 

8.8 

38.8 

4.7 

17.4 

2.4 

1.5 

8.2 

5.9 

588 

551 

20,820 

•  13.992 

2.14 

S.09 

1.02 

.437 

39.9 

39.83 

2,257.7 

960 

>  Rased  on  indicated  horsepower,  given  in  tenth  line,  taking  639  as  the  indicated  horsepower  of  auxfliaiiet 
in  use  with  I'ocahontas  and  789  with  Bering  River,  and  assuming  that  the  total  coal  will  be  in  proportioo 
to  the  total  i>ower  actually  developed  and  the  total  power  necessary  for  20.2  knots. 
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Tlie  final  comparative  resnito  ara  as  follows : 


Ktodofcoal.  l^Z^i. 


Tons. 

Pocahontas 7»  l 

Bering  Rhrcr 184.7 


Efficiency. 


PereenL 
100 
42.83 


CoDclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  test : 

1.  Full  speed  can  not  be  maintained  with  Bering  River  coal.  A  speed  of 
18.56  knots  was  all  the  shii/s  force  could  make  on  this  trial  with  this  coal. 
This  represents  only  half  the  power  necessary  to  drive  the  ship  at  full  speed. 

2.  The  quantity  of  ash  and  clinker  produced  by  Bering  River  coal  and  the 
necessity  of  constant  cl inker Ing  of  fires  throws  such  exhausting  work  upon 
the  personnel  as  to  make  impossible  moderate  speed  except  for  a  short  period. 

3.  Bering  River  coal  is  far  superior  to  Pocahontas  in  smokeless  qualities. 

4.  Although  the  firing  appears  to  have  been  better  with  Pocahontas  coal  than 
with  Bering  River,  the  discrepancies  in  coal  consumptions  are  so  great  that  it 
can  not  be  expected  that  Bering  River  coal  can  compare  in  efficiency  with 
Pocahontas. 

Condusian. — Bering  River  run-of-mine  coal  is  unsuitable  for  use  with  forced 
draft  in  naval  boilers. 

24-HOUR,  THBEE>F0UBTHS   BOILER  POWER,    15-KNOT  TESTS. 

With  Pocahontiu  coal. — This  run  was  made  from  6  p.  m..  May  12,  1913,  to 
6  p.  m^  May  13,  1913.  Boilers  1-10  were  in  use,  under  natural  draft.  Fires 
were  carried  from  7  to  8  inches  thick.  One  grate  bar  was  renewed.  Loss  of 
coal  through  grates,  negligible.  There  was  no  noticeable  effect  on  boilers  or 
uptakes. 

With  Bering  River  coal, — This  run  was  made  from  12  midnight  to  12  noon, 
August  27,  1913.  Due  to  the  large  expenditure  of  coal,  this  run  was  shortened 
to  12  houra  Boilers  1-14  were  tried,  but  it  was  found  that  they  could  not 
make  enough  steam  to  maintain  a  speed  of  15  knots;  so  two  more  boilers — all 
boilers — were  added.  Fires  were  carried  from  5  to  8  Inches  thick  with  natural 
draft  and  8  to  10  inches  with  forced  draft  it  being  necessary  to  run  some  of 
tlie  blowers.  At  the  tieglnning  of  the  run  the  loss  through  the  grate  bars  was 
estimated  at  40  per  cent  as  the  coal  was  very  slack.  Later,  the  loss  became 
very  low.  Two  grate  bars  were  renewed.  After  the  run  there  was  no  noticeable 
effect  on  the  uptakes  and  stacks,  though  the  temperatures  were  higher  in  gen> 
eral  than  with  Pocahontas  coal.  There  was  an  accumulation  of  soot  and  fine 
ash  all  through  the  tubes,  and  the  t>oilers  were  found  to  be  dirty.  Nine  anchor 
clamps,  4-inch  tubes  to  casing,  were  burned  off,  one  baflle  door  was  warped, 
and  one  cast-iron  block  between  center  4-lnch  tubes  was  burned.  There  was  no 
fi:igging  or  bulging  of  tubes,  and  no  warping  or  displacement  of  flame  plates. 

The  fires  clUikered  badly  and  great  quantities  of  ash  were  produced.  The 
clinkers  were  very  eiisly  broken,  but  it  was  necessary  to  remove  them  almost 
continually  from  the  fires. 

The  comparative  data  of  these  trials,  reconciled  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 


•^•"oo"-'-  h^ss;.  l'^' 


AvenifT  speed,  in  knots 15.10 

i  'ml  used  ,f>ns 7«.  5« 

Berolutions  per  minute i  88. 2 

Per  cent  aah  and  clinker,  dry j  7.  n 

Per  cent  clinker  in  ash 23. 1 

ftnoke  density,  Kingelnuuin 1. 25 

AvefmiJBCO, 7.8 

ATcraffe  temperature,  uptakes j  347 

Coal,  cubic  fe^t  per  ton ,  42.23 


14.  M 

160.30 

82.9 

35 

10. » 

.6 

4.4 

39.  K3 
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Reconciled  for  equal  duty,  the  results  are  as  follows 


Kind  of  Tioal. 


Pocahontas.. 
Bering  River. 


Coal  used, 

equal  duty, 

15.1  knots. 


76.58 
173.3 


Percent 
efficiency. 


100 
44.2 


Knots  per 

ton  at  15.1 

knots. 


Cniisiii£m- 

diiu,  £6.1 

knots. 


2.37 
1.06 


1 


4,06A.8 
2.317.3 


In  anticipation  of  making  the  tests  much  earlier,  the  run  with  Pocahontas 
was  made  three  months  earlier  than  with  Bering  River  coal,  which  would 
tend  to  make  the  result  with  the  latter  less  favorable  in  point  of  speed  and 
indicated  horsepower  than  it  should  have  been,  due  to  the  longer  time  out  of 
dock.  The  indicated  horsepower  of  the  main  engines  reported  with  Pocahontas 
was  7,083,  and  that  with  Bering  River,  7,600,  but  investigation  of  the  data 
shows  that  the  latter  figure  was  the  indicated  horsepower  for  the  nine  last  hours 
of  the  test,  during  which  the  revolutions  per  minute  averaged  S5.  During  the 
three  first  hours  the  revolutions  varied  from  71.3  to  83.1,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  average  indicated  horsepower  for  the  12  hours  did  not  exceed  7,360l 
Under  identical  conditions,  there  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  a  slight  cor- 
rection for  Bering  River,  which  would  not  make  any  material  difference  in 
the  figures  above  recorded. 

Ck>nclusion8  to  be  drawn  from  this  test : 

1.  The  pei'ceutnge  of  ash  and  clinked  iu  Bering  River  run-of-mlne  is  ex- 
cessive, thereby  throwing  exhausting  work  upon  the  personnel. 

2.  More  boiler  power,  and  to  a  certain  extent  forced  draft,  had  to  be  used 
with  Bering  River  coal  for  equal  duty.  Although  the  firing  appears  to  have 
been  better  in  the  Pocahontas  test  than  in  the  Bering  River,  the  discrepancy 
in  coal  consumption  is  too  great  to  allow  a  hope  for  results  with  Bering  River 
coal  that  may  in  any  way  compare  favorable  with  those  attained  with 
Pocahontas. 

3.  Bering  River  coal  is  superior  to  Pocahontas  in  smokeless  qualities. 

4.  The  number  of  miles  that  can  be  steamed  with  Bering  River  on  one 
bnnkering  is  much  smaller  than  can  be  accomplished  with  Pocahontas — ap- 
proximately one-half.  That  is  to  say,  with  Pocahontas  coal  the  Maryland  could 
steam  from  San  Francisco  to  Yukahama  direct  and  arrive  with  approximat^y 
300  tons  in  her  bunkers,  while  with  Bering  River  she  could  steam  only  as  far 
as  Honolulu  and  arrive  with  the  same  amount  in  her  bunkers. 

Conclusion. — Bering  River  run-of-mine  coal  is  inferior  to  Pocahontas. 

Forty-tight  hour  10-knot  test. — In  view  of  the  unexpectedly  large  coal  con- 
sumptions with  Bering  River  coal  during  the  other  tests,  no  coal  was  available 
for  this  test  The  absence  of  these  data  is  not  felt,  however,  in  view  of  the 
data  furnished  during  the  other  trials. 

Final  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  tests. — Bering  River  run-of-mine  coal 
is  unsuitable  for  naval  use. 

In  order  to  test  accurately  the  suitability  of  screened  and  washed  Bering 
River  coal,  the  coal  to  be  tested  at  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  Annaix)li8,  Md.,  was  screened  and  washed  to  represent 
the  best  grade  that  can  be  expected  from  the  Bering  River  fields.  The  results 
of  this  test  are  noted  in  the  next  report. 


Decembeb  20,  1913. 

To :  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

Subject:  Comparative    evaiwratlve    test    of    Pocahontas    and    Bering    River 

(Alaska)  coal.    Preliminary  report. 
Reference:  (a)  Bu.S.E.letter  103463-623-15-F  of  August  12,  1913. 

1.  The  comparative  evaporative  tests  ordered  by  the  bureau  as  per  above 
reference  were  begun  December  10,  1913,  and  completed  December  18,  1913. 
The  Pocahontas  coal  from  Pocahontas  No.  1  mine,  Tazewell  CJounty,  Vs.,  was 
tested  first,  followed  by  a  test  under  similar  condititms  of  screened,  washed  coal 
from  a  lot  of  50  tons  of  fuel  from  the  Bering  River  field. 
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2.  The  general  test  conditions  were: 

TjTpe  of  boiler B.&  W.  marine. 

Number  of  furnace  doors 8 

Hflitfng  Borface square  feet—  2,iei 

Granite  surface ., do 68| 

Steam  pressure,  pounds gauge—      300 

Draft  at  base  of  stack _.^ inches  of  water—      .  75 

Peed  temperature . degrees..      180 

firing  interval  for  one  door minutes—         5 

Duration  of  test hours—        24 

Cleaning  interval  for  one  furnace do 12 

3.  Water  fed  to  l)oiler  was  weighed  from  two  tanks  on  calibrated  scales  into 
I  feed  tank  from  which  the  main  feed  pump  took  its  suction.  All  other  pumps 
were  blanked  on  both  suction  and  discharge.  Hourly  weights  of  water  fed 
were  corrected  for  difference  of  lev^  in  feed  tank  as  shown  by  float.  Goal 
WIS  weighed  in  barrows  containing  a  net  of  about  270  pounds.  The  coal  re- 
naining  on  the  firing  floor  at  the  end  of  each  hour  was  weighed  back  to  get 
kimrly  coal  consumption. 

4.  The  approximate  results  of  the  test  subject  to  slight  correction  for  varia- 
tions from  standard,  calibration  of  instruments,  find  corrections  to  unchecked 
datiare: 


ToUl  mucr  eT^;>orated pounds. 

ToteleoAloGnflumed do... 

Avenge  water  per  hour do. . . 

A  4nge  coal  per  hour do... 

Water  actually  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal  as  fired do. . . 

Bdkr  twwpower  developed 

Bifflder's  rating 

Pttoent  of  rating  attained 


Pocahontas. 

Bering  River. 

324,643 

242,787 

34,732 

27,358 

13,528 

10, 116 

1,447 

1,139 

0.34 

8.88 

428 

817 

216 

216 

196 

147 

6.  The  Pocahontas  coal  is  run-of-mlne  as  received,  and  the  Bering  River  coal 
i8  a  mixture  of  hand-picked  lump  over  seven-eighths-inch  screen,  washed 
not  through  seven-eighths  inch  and  over  one-half  inch  and  washed  pea  through 
one-half  inch  and  over  4  mesh.  Slack  and  rice  sizes  4  to  10  mesh  were  dis- 
carded, so  that  the  fuel  fired  represents  less  fhan  50  per  cent  of  original  run- 
of-mine  and  has  an  ash  content  of  about  6.8  per  cent.  The  Bering  River 
coal  has  a  luster  and  hardness  closely  resembling  that  of  anthracite,  does  not 
break  up  rapidly,  but  shows  a  bright  fracture  when  broken.  The  waste  ma- 
terial is  in  the  form  of  a  carbonaceous  shale  of  high  specific  gravity  vanring 
in  appearance  from  the  good  coal  in  luster  and  shape  of  particle.  The  shale  is 
a  hard  material  which  does  not  have  as  brilliant  a  luster  as  the  coal  and  exists 
ia  the  shape  of  flat  lenticular  fragments,  whereas  the  good  coal  is  irregular  in 
>tie  and  shape. 

6.  The  Pocahontas  coal  is  characteristic  of  that  field,  dull,  friable,  containing 
in  the  run-of-mine  about  35  per  cent  lump  larger  than  seven-eighths  inch.  It 
boms  readily  with  little  clinker  and  clean  ash,  yielding  with  an  8-inch  fire- 
stack  gases  with  13  per  cent  COj  and  0.4  per  cent  CO.  The  clinker  is  readily 
brolsen  up  and  does  not  adhere  to  the  grate  bars,  so  that  no  diflSculty  was  en- 
coantered  in  maintaining  full  boiler  pressure  and  obtaining  the  average  rate 
of  evaporation,  even  during  the  period  when  the  fires  were  burning  down  pre- 
liminary to  cleaning.  The  minimum  evaporation  for  any  one  hour  was  12,063 
pounds  of  water,  whereas  the  maximum  was  14,752  pounds. 

7.  The  Bering  River  coal  when  first  fired  on  a  clean  grate  bums  with  a 
fierce  fire  and  produces  a  high  evaporation.  Gradually,  however,  a  dense  clinker 
forms,  which  fuses  to  the  grate  and  fills  the  spaces  between  grate  bars,  pre- 
Tenting  the  entrance  of  sufficient  air  for  combustion.  During  the  first  hour 
the  evaporation  was  14,872  pounds  of  water,  and  1,814  pounds  of  coal  were 
burned.  In  three  hours  the  water  evaporated  had  fallen  to  10,731  pounds  and 
coal  consumption  was  1^263.  From  that  time,  although  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  to  attempt  to  break  up  this  clinker  by  slicing  through  the  fire  door  and 
driTing  a  sharpened  pricker  bar  between  the  grate  bars  from  the  ash  pit  below, 
the  evaporation  remained  low.  The  minimum  rate  was  7,114  pounds  per  hour 
and  the  maximum  11.113,  the  corresponding  coal  consumption  being  660  pounds 
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and  1,159  ponnds.  During  cleaning  periods  the  steaiu  pressure  falls  to  190  to  200 
pounds,  although  during  that  time  no  steam  Is  bled  to  the  condenser  and  the 
boiler  is  making  only  the  steam  required  for  auxiliaries  and  station  turbo- 
electric  unit  on  lighting  load. 

8.  Following  a  cleaning  period  the  ash  pit  below  the  grate  cleaned  remains 
bright  for  about  20  minutes,  during  which  time  the  oshes  formed  drop  through. 
Thereafter  as  the  clinker  again  fuses  in  a  mass  all  over  the  grate,  the  ash 
is  retained  in  the  furnace  until  the  next  cleaning.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
fairly  high  evaporation  during  the  first  three  hours  when  all  furnaces  were 
bright  and  clean  the  hourly  water  evaporated  would  have  been  less  than  10,000 
pounds.  No  coke  is  formed  during  combustion,  each  lump  appearing  to  bum  as 
a  unit  instead  of  uniting  with  adjacent  ones  to  fbrm  a  coke  mass  after  distil- 
lation of  gase&  Flue-gas  analyses  with  a  7-lnch  fire  shows  11  per  cent  GO* 
and  0.2  per  cent  GO.  Smoke  is  lighter  than  with  Pocahontas  coal,  due  In 
part  to  much  lower  rate  of  driving.  Weather  conditions  during  both  tests  were 
ideal. 

9.  This  coal  is  not  considered  suitable  for  use  in  naval  vessels. 
Representative  tests  of  Pocahontas  coal  used  during  these  tests  follow : 


Moisture,  as  received. 

Volatile  matter 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash 


24-hour  test. 


Sulphur. 
B.  t.  u.. 


2.5 

10.1 

74.6 

6.3 

.7 

14,630 


4-hour  test. 


2.3 

17. » 

73.7 

8.4 

.54 

14,830 


Samples  of  Bering  River  coal  taken  while  loading  at  Controller  Bay  gave 
after  drying: 


Volatile  matter. 
Fixed  carbon... 
Ash 


Sulphur. 
B.  t.  u.. 


12.180 


No.  2. 


16.7 
59.9 
23.4 

.eo 

11.740 


After  cleaning  and  drying  at  Mare  Island  the  coal   showed  the  following 
analysis  for  the  difl'erent  grades : 


liUmp. 

0.40 
17.25 
79.16 

3.00 

Nut. 

Pea. 

Slack. 

Moisture 

0.83 
17.50 
79.44 

2.33 
.72 

a50 

16.65 

73.07 

9.78 

0.90 

Volatile  matter 

15.62 

Fixed  carl>on 

55.83 

Ash 

27.66 

Sulphur 

The  following  analyses  of  Berinp  Klver  coal  were  made  at  the  experiment 
station : 


Moisture 

Volatile  matter 
Fixed  carbon . . 

Ash 

Sulphur 

B.  t.  u 


Hand  picked. 


0.44 
ia47 
75.61 

5.58 
.68 

n,a59 


Screening 

through 

No.  4  mesh. 


0.90 

15.64 

65.86 

17.60 

.69 

12,589 


As  received. 


1.6 

17.1 

68.5 

14.4 

.75 

13.270 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Were  the  tests  made  with  run-of-mine  coal  ? 

Admiral  Gkifftn.  The  tests  at  AnnaJ)olis  were  made  with  selected 
coil.    That  indicates  a  very  sood  steaming  coal. 

Mr.  Butler.  That  is  very  high  ?  , 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Have  you  had  large  experience  in  buying  coal  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Not  so  much  in  buying  as  in  using  coal. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  In  your  experience  have  you  come  to  look  upon  an 
inalysis  as  an  indication  of  the  best  coal? 

Admiral  Griffin.  None  whatever,  except  as  a  guide  to  the  class  of 
coal  the  sample  belongs  to.  For  several  years  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  Government  has  been  trying  to  force  on  the  Navy  Department 
the  purchase  of  coal  on  a  specification  basis,  but  we  have  always  op- 
posed it  because  we  do  not  regard  an  analysis  as  any  indication  what- 
ever of  what  may  be  expected  of  the  coal  when  it  is  used.  Our 
specification  is  a  coal  that  will  give  good  results  aboard  ship.  When 
we  come  across  a  coal  that  promises  good  results  we  test  it  on  shore, 
and  if  those  tests  indicate  that  the  coal  possesses  qualities  that  would 
make  it  a  good  steaming  coal  for  us,  we  buy  enough  of  that  coal  to 
test  it  on  one  or  two  ships.  If  the  service  test  parallels  the  test  on 
shore,  we  admit  that  coal  to  competition.  We  have  recently  gone 
through  that  with  a  certain  Pennsylvania  coal  that  had  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  department. 

The  people  who  control  the  mine  applied  to  us  some  months  ago 
for  a  test  to  determine  whether  the  coal  was  suitable  for  our  pur- 
poses. We  made  the  test  at  Annapolis,  and  the  result  was  satisfac- 
tory enough  to  warrant  ordering  a  test  on  board  ship,  which  will  be 
oiaae  shortly. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Before  you  get  to  the  absolute  tests,  you  were 
^king  of  a  coal  that  promises  to  be  good.  How  do  you  determine 
the  promise,  by  the  analysis  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Largely  so. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  take  the  analysis  as  an  indication  that  the 
coal  promises  to  be  good  ? 

Aomiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  But  you  do  not  rely  upon  it  until  the  coal  has  been 
actually  tested  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  WnjLiiAMS.  What  is  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  coal  used  in 
the  Navy  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  set  forth  fully  in  the  report  and  the 
evidence  of  the  Paymaster  General. 

Admiral,  you  were  speaking  of  testing  some  of  the  coals  from  the 
Pennsylvania  fields? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  matter  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
the  claim  is  made  that  the  Alabama  coals  in  the  Birmingham  district 
tnd  adjacent  districts  are  fully  as  good  coals  as  the  West  Virginia 
coal,  and  that  they  can  be  delivered  on  board  ship  at  Pensacola  or 
it  l^vannah  at  a  substantial  reduction  in  cost.  Have  any  tests  been 
made  of  the  Alabama  coals? 
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Admiral  Griffin.  A  number  of  tests  have  been  made  on  board 
vessels  of  the  Navy  from  time  to  time.  I  do  not  know  of  any  test 
made  within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  we  have  on  several 
occasions  tested  it,  and  I  think  about  three  years  ago  some  of  our 
torpedo  boats  took  on  coal  at  Pensacola  from  one  of  the  Alabama 
mines — the  mine  you  refer  to.  These  destroyers  were  to  run  from 
Pensacola  to  Key  West  at  a  speed  of  25  Imots,  which  they  were 
easily  capable  of  doing  because  they  were  28  or  29  knot  boats,  but 
they  could  not  keep  up  the  25  knots  with  the. Alabama  coal.  In 
addition  to  the  coal  not  being  the  equal  in  steaming  properties  to  the 
coals  we  are  using,  it  makes  a  very  dense  black  smoke,  which  is,  of 
course,  very  objectionable.  By  the  way,  I  should  have  mentioned 
in  regard  to  the  Bering  River  coal  that  that  is  one  point  in  which  it 
showed  a  marked  superiority  to  the  Pocahontas  coal. 

Mr.  Butler.  The  absence  of  smoke? 

Admiral  Grifin.  Very  little  smoke,  and  what  there  was  was  easily 
dissipated,  which  would  go  to  indicate  that  the  quality  of  the  coal  is 
rather  anthracite  than  bituminous. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  battle? 

Admiral  Griffin.  That  would  be  a  great  advantage  not  so  much  in 
battle  as  in  the  operations  that  precede  a  battle.  It  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  battle  as  well,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  would  be  before 
actual  conflict. 

Mr.  WiTiiERSPOON.  In  regard  to  what  you  have  said  about  the 
Alabama  coal,  there  is  an  immense  region  of  coal  in  Alabama  and 
they  have  there  different  kinds  of  coal.  I  use  it  myself  and  I  know 
that  there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  the  coals  that  come  from 
different  mines  in  Alabama.  Has  there  ever  been  any  sufficient  test 
and  investigation  to  find  out  wliether  any  of  the  Alabama  coals 
would  be  suitable  or  not? 

Admiral  Griffin.  That  I  do  not  know.  The  only  coals  that  we 
know  of,  of  course,  are  those  used  by  our  ships.  Quite  recently, 
within  a  month,  a  gentleman  who  represented  Alabama  coal  called 
to  see  me  to  have  a  test  made,  and  I  told  him  that  we  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  test  it  out  as  we  did  other  coal,  and  that  if  he  would 
supply  us  with  a  carload  of  the  coal  for  the  experiment  station  at 
Annapolis  we  would  make  the  test  of  it  under  the  same  conditions 
as  we  did  the  Pennsylvania  coal,  and  that  if  it  showed  up  well  in 
that  test  it  would  be  considered. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  remember,  Admiral,  whether  among 
the  Alabama  coals  vou  have  tested  there  was  included  what  is  called 
the  Montevallo  coal? 

Admiral  (ikiffin.  I  do  not  remember  that  name.  The  Pratt  mine 
is  the  one  I  had  in  min<l. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  The  Montevallo  coal  has  less  clinkers  in  it  than 
any  coal  1  have  ever  seen:  absolutely  none;  it  all  goes  to  ashes. 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  recall  that  name.  I  think  most  of  the 
coal  that  we  use  has  been  from  the  Pratt  mine. 

Mr.  Farr.  Do  you  use  any  anthracite  coal  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  speaking  about  your  laboratory  analyses,  I  got 
the  impression  that  in  your  comparisons  of  the  four  Virginia  and 
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West  Virginia  coals  you  said  that  the  Pocahontas  coal  showed  a  fine 
laboratory  analysis  and  that  the  actual  result  from  it  compared 
i^Yorably  with  the  analysis,  and,  if  I  remember,  that  the  New  Kiver 
coal  did  not  show  a  good  laboratory  analysis,  but  did  show  a  good 
practical  result    Am  I  correct? 

Admiral  GniFrrs,  Not  quite.  It  was  not  the  New  River  coal;  it 
was  another  coal. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  I  got  the  name  wrong. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Each  of  them  showed  a  good  analysis,  but  the 
Pocahontas  coal  showed  very  much  better.  It  indicated  that  you 
could  get  very  much  better  results. 

The  Chair>ian.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  got  comparatively  as 
good  results  from  the  other  coal  as  you  did  from  the  Pocahontas 
coal? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chai&man.  There  was  no  fixed  analogy  or  comparison  be- 
tween the  laboratory  analyses  and  the  actual  results? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
Bering  River  coal;  you  had  a  good  laboratory  analysis,  but  you  do 
not  get  good  practical  results? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir.  You  can  not  absolutely  predicate  any- 
thing from  the  analysis. 

ilr.  WiTHBRSPOON.  Admiral,  suppose  that  the  Government  were 
to  build  a  railroad  up  through  Alaska,  where  this  coal  could  be  trans- 
ported to  the  coast  with  very  little  expense,  and  you  were  to  use  it 
on  the  ships  in  time  of  peace,  which  would  be  the  less  costly,  to  use 
that  coal  or  to  buy  the  eastern  coal  and  pay  $8  or  $9  a  ton  for  the 
coal  and  transportation  across  the  continent? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  cost.  How  much 
is  this  coal  going  to  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  WiTiiERSPooN.  I  just  suppose  that  the  Government  will  build 
a  railroad  so  it  can  bring  the  coal  down  to  the  coast  on  its  own  rail- 
road without  cost,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  it  would  be  just  the 
mining. 

Tlie  Chairman.  There  would  be  the  cost  of  operating  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  No,  sir.  If  you  operate  the  railroad  any  way 
it  would  not  add  anything  to  the  cost  of  operation  to  bring  the  road 
down. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  would  have  to  have  certain  apparatus. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Let  the  Admiral  answer  the  question. 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  should  say  that,  if  coal  equal  to  the  best  grade 
tested  could  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  say,  at  75  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  eastern  coal,  and  if  you  could  insure  a  supj)ly  of  eastern  coal 
being  on  hand  when  needed  for  war  purposes,  the  Bering  River  coal 
might  bo  used  in  time  of  peace,  provided  our  ships  would  never  be 
required  to  run  at  anything  like  full  speed,  but  I  think  it  would  in- 
tnxluce  a  very  exasperating  condition  on  board  ship. 

Mr.  WiTiiER8Pix)N.  ()n  account  of  the  clinkers? 

Admiral  Griffin.  On  account  of  its  inferior  steam-making  quali- 
ties, the  heavy  clinkers,  and  the  labor  which  would  Ix?  imposed  on  the 
firemen. 


Mr.  Buchanan.  And  what  would  be  the  result  on  the  grates? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  grates  would  go  yerj  rapidly  with  time 
heavy  clinkers. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  have  discussed  very  fully  the  Bering  Riv^^r 
coal.  We  made  an  appropri  ation  a  year  ago  of  $75,000  for  the  develop- 
ment and  exploration  of  the  Matanuska  field,  which  is  quite  a  dms- 
tance  from  the  Bering  Eiver  field  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  a  full  statement  as  to  the  resumlt 
and  the  present  status  of  that  experiment. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Where  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  also  in  Alaska — in  a  diflferent  part  of 
Alaska. 

Admiral  Griffin.  ^Tien  it  was  decided  to  start  mining  in  the 
Matanuska  field  it  was  also  decided  that  there  should  be  no  divided 
responsibility  in  the  matter  between  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
Navy  Department,  and  therefore  the  entire  operation  of  mining  and 
transportmg  the  coal  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  an  allotment  of  money  from  tliis  appropriation  of 
$76,000  made  to  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  expedition  as  required. 

They  started  operations  last  July  and  have  now  taken  out  about 
900  ions.  Just  before  the  close  of  navigation  they  got  up  a  party 
for  transporting  the  coal.  This  party  is  now  in  the  Matanuska  field 
and  expects  to  transport  the  coal  this  winter  and  spring  to  tide- 
water at  a  point  within  15  miles  of  the  anchorage  for  large  vessels — 
to  a  place  called  Knik.  The  total  distance  it  has  to  be  transported 
is  60  miles,  and  they  expect  if  the  ice  conditions  are  good  on  the 
river  to  have  that  coal  at  Knik  in  time  for  the  Marytwnd^  or  an- 
other vessel,  to  take  it  next  summer,  though  they  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  will  be  able  to  transport  it  over  the  ice.  I  believe 
they  can  not  depend  on  having  ice  trails  of  sufficient  smoothness 
all  the  winter  through.  If  not,  they  will  have  to  transport  it  over  a 
land  trail,  which  will  increase  the  time  and  also  the  cost  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  distance,  you  are  not  following  the  line 
of  the  railroad  at  all? 

Admiral  (jriffin.  No.  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  But  going  across  the  country? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  nearest  tidewater. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Has  the  Matanuska  coal  been  analyzed? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  How  does  that  coal  compare? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  have  not  the  analysis,  but  I  could  get  it  from 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  will  you  please  procure  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  a  report  of  the  various  analyses  that  they  may  have 
made,  or  a  number  of  them,  and  insert  them  in  the  records? 

Admiral  Grii-^in.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


or  Coal  Minid  bt  the  Navy  Goal  Expedition  in  the  Matanuska 
Field,  Alaska,  Dubino  the  Summeb  and  Autumn  of  1913. 


Coal  mimed  at  tunnel  B,  Chickaloon,  Matanuska  field,  Alaska. 

[Coal  screened  but  not  washed.] 


Laboratory  No. 


Date. 


laoa. 


18087. 
18044. 
18042. 
18045. 
18145. 
18140. 
18152. 
18154. 


I 


ATerase. 


1913. 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  25 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  3D 
Oct.  I 
Oct.  2 
Oct  3 
Oct.     4 


Number 

of  tons 

repre> 

sented 

by 

sample. 


12  1 

18.0 

29.0 

34. 

27. 

23 

25. 

213 

26l() 

23.0 


1 
1 
0 
7 


Mois- 
ture. 


1.25 
1.28 
0  84 
1.70 
2.21 
2  03 
1.85 
2  18 
1.93 
1.72 


1.70 


Analysis  of  coal  ''as  received." 


Vola- 
tile 
matter. 


21  50 
20  85 
21.39 
20  86 
20  75 
2L19 
20  35 
20  38 
20  07 
20  73 


20.81 


Fixed 
carbon. 


7a  09 
70.29 
7a47 
00.30 
G8  93 
68  78 
60.48 

68  40 

69  86 
68  77 


69.43 


Ash. 


Sulphur. 


7.16 
7.58 
7.30 
814 
811 
800 
832 
a04 
8  14 
8  78 


806 


0.45 
.40 
.49 
.46 
.43 
.43 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.45 


B.  t.  U. 


14,323 
14,222 


14,132 
14,003 
14,060 
14,006 
13,848 
14,018 
13,060 


46  ,   14,063 


Coal  mined  from  Bed  D,  Tunnel  No,  4,  Chickaloon,  Matanuska  Field,  Alaska, 

(Coal  screened  but  not  washed.] 


Postma.  laboratory  number. 


Date. 


.  Number  of 
I  tons  repr^ 
,  sented  by 


1913. 

18A Aug.  21 

aOA Aug.  22 

21A Aug.  23 

3J.  /Aug.  25 

'^ \Aug.  26 

96A Aug.  27 

aSA Aug.  29 

IDA Aug.  30 

«* {i^^' 

17A Sept. 

Sept. 
41A 


SOA 


Sept. 
S^t. 
Sept. 


Sept.  10 
SIA Sept.  12 

ifSept.  15 
i7A {Sept.  16 

.ISept.  17 
6§A '  Sept.  18 

ATcrage i 


Analysis  of  coal  "as  received. 


ti 


I 


sample. 


Moisture. 


7.7 

18w6 

15.2 

.4 

L3 
17.9 

8.3 
20.7 

2.4 

8.3 
16.5 

3 

& 

6 

8.7 
10.2 
11.3 
180 

1.7 

5.6 

6.5 


} 


il 


1.48 
L29 
L59 

L89 

2.06 
2.47 
1.15 

1.16 

1.27 

1.03 

1.21 
1.42 


1.50 


Volatile 
mattco-. 


19.60 
2a  14 
19.58 

2a  00 

19.54 
19.28 
19.43 

19.32 

19.33 

19.62 

19.94 
2a  06 


Fixed 
carbon. 


19.65 


68.31 
68.55 
6810 

72.79 

6806 
67.40 
09.32 

68.62 

:ao3 

60.57 

6850 
67.51 


6800  i 


Ash. 


laoi 

iaQ2 

ia73 

5.32 
ia34 

ia85 
laio 

laoo 

0.37 
0.78 

ia35 

ILOl 
11.02 
14.42 
10.41 


Cool  mined  from  .V'l.  »  bnl.  tunnri  ,Vo.  li,  Cbiekalnon.  Matanutka  field.  Alaska. 
(Coal  sereeced  hut  DOt  washed.    ADalrals  of  caat  "as  received."] 


Mr.  Butler.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  coast  up  to  where  this 
mine  is  located? 

The  Chairman.  By  rail? 

Mr.  Butler.  If  we  should  construct  the  raiU-pad. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  railroad  is  completed  for  about  70 
miles. 

Mr.  Butler.  To  the  last  mine  that  the  admiral  speaks  of! 

The  CiiAiRMAK.  In  the  Matanuska  field.  From  Resurrection  Bay 
IS  is  up  now  about  70  miles,  and  there  are  something  like  60  or  70 
miles  yet  to  be  btiilt  in  order  to  reach  the  Matanuska  field,  making 
something  like  140  miles. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  to  the  samples  of  coal  obtained  from  the  Bering 
River  and  Matanuska  fields,  were  they  taken  from  mines  already 
opened  or  were  they  mines  that  were  .started? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  think  they  were  new  openings,  but  I  am  not 
positive  of  that. 

Mr,  Roberts.  My  impression  is  that  we  iiad  ,'ionie  testimony  from 
the  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  us  last  year  that  they  went  into 
mines  already  opened  and  took  out  the  samples.  I  would  like  to 
have  that  determined  definitely  if  vou  can  do  it. 

Admiral  Grifj-in.  Yes,  sir.  fThe  larger  portion  of  the  coal  was 
laken  from  a  new  tunnel:  the  other  portion  from  one  of  the  Cunning- 
bam  tunnels.  A  small  amount  was  taken  from  two  other  new  open- 
ings.] 

Mr.  lS'tei'iilns.  What  is  your  recollection  about  the  analysis  of 
ihe  coal  taken  from  the  field  you  have  just  spoken  of;  was  it  better 
or  worse  than  the  coal  from  the  Bering  River  field? 

Admiral  Griffin.  My  impression  is  they  are  very  much  the  same, 
that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  analyses. 


The  Chairman.  No  actual  tests  have  been  made  yet? 
Admiral  Oriffin.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  No  actual  tests  at  burning? 
Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLUAMs.  Have  the  tests  been  sufficient  to  demonstrate  with 
certainty  either  the  extent  of  the  field  or  the  character  of  the  coal 
which  may  be  developed? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  really  do  not  Imow.  I  should  think  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  would  be  the  only  people  who  could  tell  you  defi- 
nitely about  the  field. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  the  result  of  the  experiments  and  tests  made  thus 
ftr  with  the  Bering  River  coal,  would  you  recommend  its  use  for 
ntval  purposes  under  existing  conditions? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Not  on  uie  basis  of  those  tests;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  tests  have  been  made  to 
mike  your  opinion  irrevocable  on  that? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  further  tests 
made,  especially  as  some  of  the  people,  some  of  the  miners  and  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  Ala^an  coals  generally,  insist  that  we  did  not 
Sthe  best  coal  or  representative  coal.  I  think  that  they  have  gone 
tfar. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  or  many  analyses 
ims  made  by  private  companies  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.  I  know  that  the  Cunning- 
ham people  have  made  a  good  many,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  them. 
Mr.  Storrs,  in  his  report  to  the  Guggenheim-Morgan  people,  quotes 
quite  a  few  analyses. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  The  test  of  two  coals  in  a  great  coal  region 
could  not  possiblv  be  any  test  as  to  whether  there  was  any  better  coal 
there? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir.  You  would  have  to  get  the  coal  out 
and  see. 

The  Chairman.  The  coal  taken  from  the  Bering  River  field  and 
Is^ught  down  was  taken  from  a  number  of  openings? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  all  taken  from  the  same  opening? 

Admiral  Griffin.  In  all,  four  tunnels  were  opened.  The  major 
portion  came  from  two  openings. 

Mr.  WiTHERSFOON.  All  of  this  coal  came  out  of  the  same  vein? 

Admiral  Griffin.  That  is  my  understanding.  In  the  same  section 
of  the  field — outcroppings  on  different  levels.  They  did  try  a  num- 
ber of  places  that  were  indicated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  the 
Goological  Survey,  I  do  not  know  which. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Did  they  do  the  same  thing  in  the  Matanuska  field — 
take  the  coal  out  of  one  opening  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Farr.  Admiral,  is  it  tne  cost  alone  of  anthracite  coal  that 
prohibits  its  use  in  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No.  It  is  the  ease  with  which  you  can  get 
steam  with  the  other  coal  and  the  ease  of  firing  it  as  compared  with 
anthracite. 

Mr.  Farr.  Has  there  been  any  time  in  recent  years  when  you  have 
used  the  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite  ? 
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Admiral  Griffin.  Onlv  in  some  of  the  smaller  Tschts  where  ^ 
wanted  to  avoid  smoke :  but  for  very  many  years,  certainly  for  » 
years,  we  have  not  used  anything  except  tne  sanibitominoiis  for 
cruising  ships. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Are  any  further  tests  proposed  of  the  Bering  Ri^'er 
district  coal  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Not  of  the  Bering  River  coal;  the  approprit- 
tion  for  that  is  exhausted. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  testified  before  the  ccwimittee  last  year  tliat 
the  naval  specifications  a  year  ago  called  for  40  per  cent  Inmp  coal. 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  know  just  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  was  the  testimony. 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  thought  it  was  30  per  cent 

Mr.  Roberts.  Lieut.  Commander  Boyd  of  the  Navy  so  testified. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Probably  he  had  the  specifications. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  there  was  40  per 
cent  lump  in  the  samples  you  secured  from  the  Bering  River  fieldl 

Admiral  Griffin.  \  ou  mean  in  the  run  of  mine? 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  it  came  out 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  doubt  if  there  was  as  much  as  that  but  I 
will  try  to  ascertain  and  put  it  in  the  hearing.  [Lump  larger  than 
seven-eighths  inch,  43.74  per  cent] 

Mr.  Bathrick.  In  your  actual  test  of  the  coal  from  the  Bering 
River  field,  did  you  use  the  run  of  mine  or  screen  it? 

Admiral  Griffin.  We  used  the  lump,  slack,  run  of  mine,  and  pea 
size.  In  four  different  ways  we  tried  to  get  the  very  best  we  could 
out  of  it.  and  the  best  lump  gave  us  79  per  cent  or  a  little  short  of  90 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Stephens.  All  of  that  coal  was  from  the  same  vein! 

Admiral  Griffin.  Ye.-,  sir:  that  is  my  understanding.  At  least, 
from  the  .same  section  of  the  field. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  so-called  Cunningham  mines  are  in  the  Bering 
River  district  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  They  have  claims  in  the  Bering  River  district; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Commander  Bovd  testified  before  the  committee  as 
follows : 

Mr.  RoHKRTs.  Ill  Imw  many  tiiiiiu'ls  or  miiu's  did  you  carry  on  the  under- 
ground  surveys: 

Mr.  HoYD.  Four  lunnels. 

Mr.  IConKRTs.  Thosi*  are  all  within  the  ('unnin};hnm  area? 

Mr.  HoYD.  Yes:  all  in  the  so-omIUmI  Trout  Creek  district. 

Mr.  UoBKRTs.  Are  tli(»se  uiines  o|>eueilV 

Mr.  IloYi).  Yes. 

Mr.  KouKKis.  Wli.it  I  want  to  jrot  at  is  wlietlier  you  oi>ened  up  mines  or 
there  were  alresidy  uiines  tliereV 

Mr.  lUiYi).  Tliere  were  no  mines  there.    Tliey  were  pros|HX-t  pits  or  tunnels. 

Mr.  UoiiKKis.  Ami  you  went  into  those  prosinnt  pitsV 

Mr.  r.oYD.  Went  into  every tliinj;-  pnisi»e<-t  pits  and  tunnels. 

Admiral  Gkiffin.  lie  probably  was  more  familiar  with  the  min- 
ing part  than  I  am.  It  was  my  impression  that  the  coal  was  all 
taken  out  of  one  opening. 

Mr.  RoBEKTs.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Bering  River  coal 
which  was  taken  out  came  from  the  Cunninffham  field  and  really 
from  the  Cunningham  mine  or  pits  or  tunnels,  whatever  the  Cun- 
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tiingfaam  people  had  done  in  the  way  of  developing.    The  Cunning- 
bmm  claims  were  supposed  to  be  the  oest  coal  in  that  re^on. 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  is  4J  miles  from  the  camp  to  me  Cunning- 
ham site.  The  mines  were  in  the  Tenino  claim — one  of  the  Cunning- 
Uajn  group. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Considering  the  immense  areas,  would  you  consider 
the  examination  jou  have  made  a  sufficient  examination  to  determine 
^"hether  or  not  this  Bering  River  ccal  could  be  used  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  We  should  have  to  be  guided  in  that  by  the 
Rureau  of  Mines.  We  are  not  supposed  to  know  anything  about 
the  mining  and  geology  of  the  country  and  we  would  tate  what  they 
tell  us  is  the  best  prospect  up  there. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Tney  could  not  tell  by  a  mere  analysis  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir ;  but  they  explored  a  number  of  sec- 
tions and  located  what  they  considered  the  very  best. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  This  coal  which  your  tests  showed  was  in- 
efficient was  the  best  they  found  up  there  i 

Admiral  Griffin.  In  the  Bering  River  district ;  yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Hobson  asked  Commander  feoyd  about  the 
quantity  of  coal  and  he  answered:  "The  geologists  estimate  in  the 
Trout  Creek  district  was,  from  the  preliminary  investigation,  that 
there  would  be  6,000,000  tons  there  available  for  the  use  of  the 
Navy — that  is,  coal  of  a  character  which  the  geologists  considered 
would  be  suitable  fcJr  the  Navy.  That,  of  course,  is  not  a  large 
amount.  The  Trout  Creek  district  is,  however,  only  a  part  of  the 
field.'' 

The  Chairman.  If  we  have  finished  the  coal  matter,  gentlemen, 
I  will  ask  the  Admiral  if  he  has  any  other  matter  which  he  wishes 
to  present  to  the  committee? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  add  to  what  was  said  on  the 
subject  of  oil  yesterday,  that  a  supply  of  oil  is  absolutely  necessar}^ 
for  us  and  is  oecoming  more  and  more  necessary  every  year,  because 
all  the  vessels  we  are  now  building  are  exclusively  oil  burners.  The 
coal  burners  are  being  put  in  reserve.  This  last  year  we  put  five 
coal-burning  destrovers  in  reserve,  and  next  year  we  will  get  two 
oil-burning  battleships.  They  will  be  our  first  oil-burning  ships,  and 
will  replace  two  coal-burning  ships.  Henceforth,  all  snips  added 
to  tlie  fleet  will  be  oil  burners. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  exclusively  oil  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  several  which  bum  oil  and  coal  in 
combination  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOox.  Do  you  mean  the  Xew  York  and  Texasf 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir;  they  are  coal  burners.  The  Oklahoma 
and  \erada,  they  are  exclusively  oil  burners.  All  the  ships  we 
build  will  be  oil  burners,  and  unless  we  are  sure  of  a  cheaper  sup- 
ply of  oil  our  fuel  bills  are  going  to  mount  up  very  rapidly.  I 
understand  that  the  Land  Office  has  no  funds  sufficient  to  investigate 
all  the  claims  and  patents  for  oil  lands  within  the  confines  of  the 
naval  petroleum  reservation,  and,  of  course,  that  handicaps  us  in 
making  any  move  whatever  to  get  oil  of  our  own  from  these  reserves. 
I  merely  wish  to  let  you  know  the  situation  so  that  you  will  under- 
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stand  thai  the  fuel  bills  are  going  to  mount  very  rapidly  unless 
can  get  cheaper  oil. 

Yesterday,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Roberts,  I  think,  I 
that  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  of  producing  oil 
would  get  our  oil  for  practically  nothing.  Well^  I  misread  the  taf — 3\^ 
I  had  here.  Under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  it  would  cost  na 
43  cents  a  barrel.  We  are  now  paying  $1.39.  Of  course,  that  is  •^■Ud 
estimate,  but  in  that  we  have  endeavored  to  make  every  possibn^le 
allowance. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Have  you  investigated  the  possibility  of  the  Gca^r. 
ernment  controlling  oil  lands? 

Admiral  Gritfin.  To  an  extent ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  If  this  pertains  to  the  question  of  procuring  cpH 
lands,  we  gave  to  the  railroads  of  this  country  something  like  158,- 
000,000  acres  in  primary  and  indemnity  tracts.  The  indemnity  tracts 
included  lands  ^ven  after  the  railroads  had  shown  that  the  primaiy 
tracts  ran  into  Government  reservations,  and  therefore  they  could  not 
select  from  the  Government  reservations.  A  great  portion  of  the  in- 
demnity tracts  has  never  been  returned  to  the  Government.  Is  that 
the  Question? 

Aamiral  Griffon.  I  think  that  is  in  litigation. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Is  that  what  you  refer  to  as  being  in  the  Land 
Office? 

Admiral  Griffin.  That  is  only  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Is  also  the  question  involved  as  to  whether  or  not 
certain  oil  wells  are  now  on  the  indemnity  tracts  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  Government? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  think  that  applies  to  some  of  the  California 
land,  and  also  the  question  as  to  whether  the  lands  which  have  been 
set  aside  as  a  naval  reserve  in  California  can  properly  be  set  aside; 
in  other  words,  the  railroads  and  others  claim  that  they  belong  to 
them,  and  that  the  President  had  no  authority  to  withdraw  the  lands 
from  entry. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  There  are  oil  producers  on  that  tract  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  On  a  portion  of  it  only. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  But  it  is  adjacent  to  a  big  oil  field? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes.  sir.    It  is  a  portion  of  the  Midway  fields. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  What  you  mean  to  convey  to  us  is  that  the  Land 
Office  has  not  funds  to  prosecute  the  Government  claims? 

Admiral  Griffin.  That  is  practically  it;  yes,  sir.  They  have  not 
money  to  investigate  all  these  claims  and  patents. 

Mi\  Bathrick.  Have  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Navy  gone  before 
the  committee  and  explained  this  matter? 

Admiral  Griffin,  nefore  the  Naval  Committee? 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Before  the  committee  of  the  House  dealing  with 
the  appropriations  for  the  Land  Department. 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir.  We  have  left  the  matter  to  the  Interior 
Department. 

Mr.  Roberts.  T  would  like  to  ask  the  a<lmiral  if  the  subject  of 
peat  as  a  fuel  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  has  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

'Sh.  EouKRTS.  The  reason  I  made  the  inquiry,  quite  by  accident 
some  time  ago  I  met  a  person  who  is  intere^ted  in  making  what  they 
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call  briquets,  cylinders  of  fuel  from  peat,  and  it  was  represented 
to  me  that  the  analysis  shows  very  hi^h  thermal  heat  units,  e(|ual 
to  the  best  coal,  with  practically  no  a^  and  no  impurities,  and  it 
Was  claimed  that  they  could  be  produced  and  marketed  to  the  re- 
tailer at  less  than  $4  a  ton.  It  strikes  me  that  there  might  be  a 
point  well  worthy  of  investigation  by  the  Navy;  that  is,  if  these 
briqu^s  could  be  used  under  the  boilers. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  would  have  to  buil.d  the  ships  five  times  as 
large. 

Mr.  Roberts.  No;  you  are  wrong  about  that.  You  can  get  more 
of  the  briquets  in  the  same  space  than  any  other  kind  of  fuel, 
because  they  are  compressed  very  hard. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Admiral,  as  I  understand,  you  have  35  battle- 
ships constructed  to  use  coal  and  four,  including  those  authorized  by 
law,  to  use  oil  exclusively  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  developing  oil  wells  to  supply  four  battleships? 

Admiral  Greffik.  Not  for  those  four  ships;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  That  would  be  on  the  assumption  that  we  are 
goinff  to  have  more  battleships? 

Admiral  Griffin.  An  oil-burning  fleet;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Do  you  base  it  on  the  assumption  that  the  35 
battleships  that  are  now  constructed  to  use  coal  will  be  changed  so 
that  they  will  use  oil  instead  of  coal  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Tnen  is  it  on  the  assumption  that  the  new 
battleships  will  be  suiGcient  in  number  to  justify  it? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  You  do  not  think  that  the  four  we  have  already 
authorized  would  justify  it  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Thev  would  not  be  suflicient;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Farr.  Has  the  Gfovernment  any  oil  lands  free  from  legal 
entanglements  which  it  can  now  develop  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No  decisision  has  been  reached  in  regard  to  the 
California  lands  which  were  reserved  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Farr.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Farr.  In  view  of  that  fact,  is  it  wise  to  build  exclusively  oil- 
burning  ships? 

Admiral  Griffin.  We  think  that  the  military  advantages  which 
are  to  be  gained  by  building  oil-burning  ships  are  sufficient  to  justify 
most  any  cost  for  fuel,  and  that  the  snips  which  burn  only  oil  fuel 
have  a  distinct  militarv  superioritv  over  those  which  burn  onlv  coal. 

Mr.  Fark.  Have  you  mentioned  the  advantages  in  your  previous 
remarks? 

Admiral  Gkiffix.  Some  of  the  advantages  are:  Greater  sustained 
sp<*ed.  increased  radius  of  action,  absence  of  smoke,  ease  of  firing, 
re<lurtion  in  space  for  boilers,  reduced  number  of  men  for  operatinpr. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  In  1887  Grover  Cleveland  ordered  this  indeninitv 
tract  handed  over  to  the  railroads  to  be  restored,  but  in  order  to 
restore  it  an  adjustment  had  to  be  made  bv  the  Interior  Department 
upon  the  selections  that  the  railroads  had  made.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  owing  to  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  Department  of  the 
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Interior  that  this  tract  of  land  has  not  long  ago  been  restored,  and««.s 
further,  I  will  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  influence  of  the  railroads—— 
in  whose  possession  this  land  is  has  been  to  a  large  extent  exercised  J 
upon  the  Interior  Department  and  other  officials  of  this  country  for  ^ 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  restoration  of  this  land. 

Mr.  Egberts.  Will  you  please  tell  us  about  the  minboats  being  "3 
built,  the  Palos  and  Monocacy^  at  the  Mare  Island  yard? 

Aamiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  are  building  the  engines? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  entire  ships. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  whole  thing? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  does  the  cost  of  these  ships  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  compare  with  the  cost  in  private  yards? 

Admiral  Griffin.  We  got  onlv  one  bid  for  building  the  Monocacyy 
which  was  the  vessel  advertised,  and  that  bid  was  something  like 
$210,000.  W^e  also  invited  bids  from  four  or  five  navy  yards,  and 
each  of  these  yards  bid  less  than  the  private  firm.  The  bid  of  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  was  the  lowest  of  any,  $141,789,  with  one 
kind  of  boilers,  and  $143,123  with  another  kind  of  boilers.  The  only 
bid  we  got  was  from  the  Seattle  Construction  Co.,  $212,600,  an  in- 
crease of  practically  50  per  cent  over  the  Mare  Island  estimate.  The 
matter  was  thrashed  out  very  carefully  here,  and  before  a  decision 
was  reached  the  Seattle  people  reduced  their  bid  to  $196,000.  They 
also  represented  that  we  could  not  build  in  the  navy  yards  for  any- 
thing like  the  prices  that  the  yards  estimated,  but  the  diflference  be- 
tween their  bid  and  the  Mare  Island  estimate  was  so  great  that  we  were 
very  certain  that  none  of  the  yards  could  have  maoe  such  a  mistake 
in  its  estimate  as  to  bring  the  final  cost  of  these  boats  up  to  anything 
like  the  amount  that  was  bid,  and  so  it  was  determinea  to  build  the 
Monocacy  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  which  had  the  necessary 
equipment  and  which  had  submitted  the  lowest  estimate.  Subse- 
quently the  building  of  the  sister  boat  Palos  was  also  authorized. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  was  the  Xavv's  next  best  bid? 

Admiral  Griffin.  $166,213. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  bid  was  that  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  New  York  yard. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  was  about  25  per  cent  higher? 

Admiral  Griffin.  About  20  per  cent.  In  fact,  between  16  and 
17  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lee.  Did  you  have  a  bid  from  Philadelphia? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Philadelphia  did  not  bid.  Norfolk  and  Puget 
Sound  were  the  other  bidders. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  completion  of  the  Monocacy  at  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  has  been  on  time  and  within  the  amount  esti- 
mated? 

Admiral  Griffin.  It  has  been  within  the  amount  estimated. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  also  satisfactory? 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  vessels  have  not  been  tried,  but  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  does  good  work,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  be  satisfactory.  The  final  cost,  determined 
after  practical  completion,  but  with  an  estimate  made  on  a  very 
small  amount  of  uncompleted  work,  is  $2,000  or  $3,000  within  the 
estimate.     That  is,  the  final  cost  will  be  about  two- thirds  of  the  bid 
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that  was  made  for  one  of  these  boats.  There  was  also  a  bid  made 
by  the  same  firm  to  build  that  gunboat  and  deliver  it  at  Shanghai 
mdy  for  service,  for  $290,000.  We  have  shipped  the  boats  out 
^knocked  down,"  and  it  is  estimated  that  their  final  cost  will  be 
little  more  than  $160,000. 

Mr.  Stephens.  A  saving  of  $130,000? 

Admiral  Griffik.  Yes,  sir;  about  that.  Certainly  $120,000  on 
etch  gunboat. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  this  estimate,  did  they  include 
indirect  charges — overhead  charges? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  the  clerical  and  drafting  expenses? 

Admiral  Griffin.  That  expense  could  not  be  changed  under  the 
law.  That  would  add  about  5  per  cent  of  the  direct  labor  cost  to 
diose  charges.  It  has  been  stated  that  freight  is  not  included,  and 
ttat  we  pay  the  freight  out  of  another  appropriation.  That  is  true. 
Wdl,  the  Uovernment  freight  rate  to  Mare  Island  is  about  $20  per 
t<m,  and  we  would  have  to  pay  freight  on  about  170  tons  if  every- 
tking  entering  into  the  construction  was  shipped  from  the  East, 
which  would  add  $3,400.  You  would  have  to  add  tremendously  to 
the  actual  cost  to  come  anywhere  near  the  bid  quoted. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  satisfactory? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir;  exceedingly  so. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  liKe  to  have  sent  up  here  for 
the  use  of  the  committee  the  bids  that  were  obtained  by  the  depart- 
ment for  the  construction  of  the  fuel-oil  and  supply  ships  authorized 
list  year.  What  I  desire  are  the  bids  of  the  navy  yaros  and  of  the 
nivate  concerns  itemized  as  to  labor,  material,  and  the  cost  of  the 
hull  and  engines. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  supply  that  information. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

SUPPLY  SHIP  NO.  1. 
IBidB  opened  I>ec.  20,  1913.] 


Item  and  division. 


Ubor: 

Hall 

„  Xtchinery 

Viteritl: 

Hull 

ICiddnery 

Winct: 

Hon 

.  Michtoery 

TeUl: 

Hull 

Ihchinery 

Total  yard  estimate 

Tad  estimates  ibr  draft- 

tac 

Buicaa  of  Constrno- 

tiooand  Repair... 

Bnmn  of  Steam  En- 

sfoMTing 

Total  estimates.. 


Navyjrards. 


Boston. 


1245,179.00 
110,060.38 

295,327.00 
212,325.96 

135,671.00 
47,785.92 

676,177.00 
370,172.26 


1,046,349.26 


>  25,300.00 
17,840.00 


183,140.00 


Charieston. 


Mare 
Island. 


New 

York. 


$447,661.00 
162,167.96 


$364,625  !  $534,440 
151,715   145,046 


293,987.00  ,  337,735 
236,217.74  i  236,585 


145,363.00 
63,010.62 

887,011.00 
461,396.32 


309,246 
224,197 


1,348,407.32 


153,587  I  170,748 
67,988    45,896 


855,947  1,014,434 
456,288   415,139 


1,312,235 


1,429,573 


12,500  00 
None. 


12,500.00 


None. 
None. 


None. 
None. 


None. 


None. 


Norfolk. 


$407,640 
179,610 

277,640 
232,400 

159,445 
73,570 

844,725 
485,580 


1,330,305 


45,800 
None. 


45,800 


Porta- 
mouUi. 


$422,622 
174,533 

323,329 

297,886 

117,261 
60,184 

863,212 
532,603 


1,395.815 


120,500 
115.000 


135,500 


Puget 
Sound. 


$376,173 
160,502 

304,878 
206,542 

167,862 
70,966 

848,913 
438,000 


1,286,913 


11,070 
12,000 


23,070 


1  Not  included  in  total  estimate  submitted  by  yard. 
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TRANSPORT  NO.  1. 


Item  and  division. 


Labor: 

HuU 

Machinery. 
Material: 

HuU 

Machinery . 
Indirect: 

HuU 

Machinery . 


Total: 

HuU 

Machinery. 


Navy  yards. 


Mare 
Island. 


$448,830 
155,228 

427,931 
259,059 

190,492 
70,335 


1,067,253 
484,622 


Total  (yard  estimate).. 

Yard  estimates  for  drafting: 
Bureau    of  Construction 

and  Repair 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineer-  j 

tog ; 


1,551,875 


None. 
None. 


Total  estimate. 


None. 


New  York. 


$744,258 
162,594 

453,547 
241,265 

242,748 
50,318 


1.440.553 
454,  in 


1,894,730 


None. 
None. 


None. 


NorfoUc. 


$543,800 
187,015 

380,250 
261,700 

212, 130 
76. 137 


1,136,180 
524,852 


1,661,032 


Ports- 
mouth. 


$587,131 
184,640 

449,326 
329,206 

162,945 
63,180 


1,199,402 
577,026 


1,776,428 


51,1)00 
None. 


51,000 


128,900 
1 15,000 


Puget 
Sound. 


$493,896 
184,281 

390,093 
218,893 

219.202 
81,826 


Ph 
P 


1,103,791 
485,000 


$371 
15( 

411 
21( 

13! 

4i 


934 
41^ 


1,588,791    1.34( 


14,000 
15,000 


4i 
1! 


M3,900 


29,000 


«5! 


1  Not  included  in  total  estimate  submitted  by  yard. 

s  Includes  also  reporting  weights,  mold  loft  work,  and  inclining  ejqserlmeDts. 

[Bids  opened  Dec  20, 1913.] 

TRANSPORT  NO.  1. 

Class  1:  HuU  and  machinery  in  accordance  with  department's  plans  and  speciflcations. 
Class  2:  HuU  and  equipment  per  department's  plans  and  specifications,  with  machinery  of  type  p 
by  bidders. 


Bidder. 


Class.     Time.  .  Speed. 


1 
1 
1 


Months.  KnoU. 
24  ,  14 
24  ,  14 

24  14 


2 
1 


24 
24 
24 


1 
1 
1 

24 
24 
21 

' 

22 

2 

22 

1 
1 

24 

14 
14 
14 


{ 


ji 

1, 

.1: 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Co 

Fore  River  ShIpbuUdiiu;  Co 

Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Co 

Newport  News  ShipbuUding  St  Dry  Dock  Co 

Do 

The  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co 

SUPPLY  snip  NO.  1 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Co 

Fore  River  ShipbuUding  Co 

Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Co 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co 

Do 

Wm.  Cramp  Ship  <S:  Kngine  Building  Co 

>  If  tried  at  Lewes,  Del. 

Admiral  Griffin.  There  is  one  matter  I  should  like  to  brin 
the  attention  of  the  committee  in  connection  with  wireless  stat 
In  Admiral  Stanford's  hearing  I  noticed  a  proposition  to  trar 
to  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  four-fifths  of  the  money  ap 
priated  for  high-power  wireless  .stations  to  provide  for  the  pu 


14 

SI. 

14 

1. 

14   i; 

^^{«}; 

14 

{.1: 

14 

{.{; 
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irorks  features  of  those  stations.  When  this  appropriation  was 
made  it  was  made  under  the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  and  the  wireless 
bosiness  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  is  now  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering.  I  might  say  that  a  wireless  station 
is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  wireless  communica- 
tion and  not  for  any  public  works  or  constructional  features  that 
may  be  involved.  In  other  words,  the  reason  for  a  wireless  station 
18  to  produce  wireless  communication,  and  the  characteristics  of  that 
itation,  the  number  of  towers,  their  height,  their  spread,  and  every- 
thing else  must  be  determined  by  the  people  who  have  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  to  undertake  the  wireless  part  of  the  business. 
The  Navy  r^ulations  provide  in  the  case  of  all  public  works,  that 
if  any  bureau  has  public-works  features  involved  in  any  work  it  is 
doing,  that  work  must  be  accomplished  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks, and  that  an  allotment  must  beset  aside  for  it;  and  that  regu- 
lation is  strictly  adhered  to.  Therefore,  I  can  see  no  reason  what- 
•ver  why  this  appropriation  for  wireless  stations  should  be  split  up 
between  two  or  tnree  bureaus. 

As  it  is  now,  the  appropriation  is  being  carried  in  the  oflSce  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  so  three  offices  are  involved  and  it  is  not  at 
ill  easy  to  keep  track  of  how  much  is  being  expended.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  supposed  that  the  wireless 
station  at  Panama  was  going  to  cost  $215,000.  We  thought  that 
would  be  the  limit,  but  we  find  on  getting  detailed  estimates  from 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  that  it  is  running  up  to  practically 
f250,0OO.  I  think  that  that  entire  appropriation  ought  to  be  under 
one  bureau  and  that  one  bureau  ou^ht  to  be  responsible  for  it  and 
know  what  is  being  expended  from  it.  If  you  put  a  certain  part  of 
that  under  any  bureau  other  than  ihe  one  which  has  the  operation  of 
it  the  tendency  is  for  the  bureau  which  has  a  large  part  of  the  appro- 
priation to  assume  that  that  bureau  controls  the  matter.  Only  last 
week  I  had  sent  to  me  for  approval  from  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  a  plan  of  the  wireless  towers  which  they  are  to  erect  for  us 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  In  looking  it  over  I  found  that  these 
towers  were  so  located  that  the  antenna?  would  pass  over  a  smoke- 
stack. Of  course,  that  would  be  absohitely  out  of  the  question.  We 
could  not  consider  it,  and  I  had  to  ask  them  to  change  it  and  to  put 
it  in  another  place.  We  indicated  where  we  wanted  it  to  go  and  the 
matter  was  adjusted  satisfactorily,  but  an  occasion  might  arise  when 
we  might  not  be  consulted. 

In  ract  a  case  of  this  kind  did  occur  last  September.  The  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks  sent  to  me  a  detailed  plan  of  the  ship  fitters' 
ind  boiler  shop  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  jto  know  if  it  was 
satisfactory,  with  a  request  for  prompt  action,  because  bids  for  its 
<*onstruction  had  been  received  and  it  was  desired  to  award  the 
contract.  It  was  the  first  thing  I  had  seen  about  the  boiler  shop.  I 
represented  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  that  the 
Naval  Committee  looked  to  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  to  see 
that  the  equipment  of  boiler  shops  in  nav}'  yards  was  such  as  would 
be  necessarv  for  the  economical  prosecution  of  any  work  under  that 
bureau,  and  that  therefore  I  had  a  responsibility  in  the  matter  which 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  could  not  assume ;  and  on  inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  plan  had  been  approved  I  was  informed  that  it 
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had.  I  asked  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  approved  it  and 
was  told  that  he  had  not,  but  that  it  had  been  approved  by  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard  and  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks.  I  represented  that  the  shop  was  not  satisfactory  to  me,  but 
was  told  that  a  change  now  would  seriously  delay  matters,  and  that 
to  change  it  as  I  wanted  would  probably  involve  a  good  deal  of 
expense.  The  boiler  shop  part,  I  may  say,  was  a  portion  of  the 
building  80  feet  in  width  and  had  a  row  of  columns  right  down  the 
center  of  it.  Now,  a  boiler  shop  40  feet  in  width  is  not  of  mnch 
account.  You  can  not  do  much  boiler  work  in  that  sort  of  shop^ 
so  I  demurred  to  approving  the  plan  and  stated  in  an  official  indorse- 
ment that  this  row  of  columns  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
proper  prosecution  of  work. 

Later  I  was  told  that  the  plan  could  be  changed  as  I  wanted,  and 
that  the  change  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  building.  I 
mention  this  merely  that  you  may  know  what  effect  the  separation 
of  an  appropriation  of  this  kind  may  have.  In  other  words,  you 
must  have  somebody  responsible  for  the  handling  of  the  whole  ap- 
propriation. In  the  case  of  radio  stations,  the  public  works  features; 
that  is,  the  construction  of  the  towers  and  of  the  buildings  is  the 
much  expensive  part,  being  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  amount, 
but  the  buildings  and  the  towers  are  incidental  to  the  performance 
of  the  work,  and  the  design  of  the  buildings,  and  their  arrangement, 
is  determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  people  who  fix  the  wireless 
equipment,  and  nobody  else  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  now  a  matter  of  reflation  by  the  depart- 
ment as  to  who  shall  approve  things  of  that  kind? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes;  but  this  is  carried  still  further,  and  on  the 
last  page  of  Admiral  Stanford's  hearing,  page  212,  he  proposes  that 
from  the  current  appropriation  for  the  support  of  wireless  stations 
a  certain  fixed  amount,  $200,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks  for  the  public  works  features.  As  I  said  yester- 
day in  regard  to  the  steam  machinery  appropriation,  an  appropria- 
tion of  that  kind  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  doing  in  any 
one  year  a  particular  kind  of  work  that  comes  up  and  is  paramount 
to  other  work  that  you  might  want  to  do,  but  for  which  you  have 
no  money. 

For  instance,  this  year  we  are  replacing  a  great  many  wooden 
masts  at  wireless  stations  with  steel  towers.  vVe  have  not  money 
enough  to  put  the  equipment  in  those  stations  that  we  would  like 
lo  have  there  in  order  to  improve  their  operative  condition,  but  we 
think  that  the  towers  are  the  more  important  at  this  time,  and 
therefore  this  year  we  are  spending  more  money  for  towers  than 
we  would  spend  another  year.  Next  year  we  would  spend  more  for 
the  equipment  of  those  stations  than  we  would  for  towers.  In  other 
words,  we  try  to  adjust  the  appropriation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
service,  and  in  all  cases  the  public  works  part  of  it  is  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  just  as  much-so  as  if 
you  took  that  money  and  put  it  under  that  bureau.  If  you  take 
that  money  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  wireless  stations  and 

?mt  it  under  another  bureau,  you  might  thus  rob  the  appropriation 
or  wireless  stations  of  a  certain  amount  of  money  which  might  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  on  wireless  work,  but  which  might 
not  be  necessary  for  the  public-works  features  of  wireless  stations. 
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Its  inclusion  under  the  appropriation  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engi- 
neering would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  operate  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  the  public-works  features  of  these  stations,  and, 
therefore,  the  transfer  of  a  part  of  it  to  another  bureau  would  not 
serve  any  useful  purpose. 

I  might  say  to  you  gentlemen  in  passing  that  we  have  been  in 
communication  with  Honolulu  from  Arlington. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  that  distance  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  About  5,200  miles. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  about  your  communication  with  the  Eiffel 
Tower?    Is  that  constant  now? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes;  at  this  season  we  get  very  good  conmiu- 
nication. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  at  other  seasons  you  do  not  get  as  good  results? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Not  as  good ;  no. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  distance  from  here  to  the  Eiffel  Tower? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  imagine  it  is  about  3,000  miles. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  you  get  such 
good  results  with  Honolulu  5,200  miles  away,  and  you  can  not  get 
such  results  with  Eiffel  Tower,  which  is  only  3,000  miles  away? 

Admiral  Griffin.  We  are  getting  very  good  results  from  the 
Eiffel  Tower. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  good  or  better  than  from  Honolulu  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Better.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have 
picked  up  Honolulu,  and  but  for  a  singular  thing  that  happened 
out  there  they  would  have  read  the  message.  A  trolley  car  came 
along,  and  all  those  trolley  lines  set  up  electric  oscillations,  and  ap- 
parently they  got  on  the  same  wave  length  and  interfered.  It 
probably  would  not  happen  once  in  a  himdred  years,  but  it  did  hap- 
pen just  as  they  caught  Honolulu  and  commenced  to  read  the  mes- 
sage. I  might  say  also  that  we  are  in  daily  communication  with 
San  Francisco.  Most  of  our  experiments  with  San  Francisco  in  the 
daytime  are  made  on  Sunday,  because  there  are  fewer  interruptions 
<m  that  day.  The  set  in  operation  at  San  Francisco  is  really  the 
same  as  the  one  that  is  going  in  at  Panama. 

high-power  radio  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  please  make  a  full  statement  as  to  the 
present  status  and  future  needs  of  the  several  high-power  radio  sta- 
tions heretofore  authorized,  stating  fully  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, how  much  has  been  expended,  and  at  what  points,  and 
what  further  is  needed.    Please  state  fully. 

Admiral  Griffin.  The  naval  appropriation  act  of  August  22, 
1912,  appropriated  $400,000  for  the  purchase  and  preparation  of 
necessary  sites,  purchase  and  erection  of  towers  and  buildings,  and 
purchase  and  installation  of  machinery  and  apparatus  of  high- 
power  radio  stations  (cost  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000)  to  be  located  as 
follows:  Isthmian  Canal  Zone,  California  coast,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  in  the  Philippines. 

Of  the  six  stations  authorized  by  this  act  work  has  actually  been 
begun  on  the  .station  located  in  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone,  now  called 
the  Darien  station.    The  towers  and  radio  and  electrical  equipment 
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have  been  contracted  for,  and  the  buildings  and  other  public-works 
features  are  being  constructed  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Conmiission. 

The  original  design  of  the  Darien  radio  station  provided  for  guyed 
steel  masts  instead  of  for  self-supporting  towers  like  those  at  the 
Arlin^on  radio  station.  The  knvest  bid  for  these  guyed  steel  masts 
was  about  S75,000.  After  the  opening  of  bids  and  following  further 
and  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  it  was  decided  to  reject  all 
bids  and  substitute  for  the  guyed  steel  masts  self-supporting  steel 
towers.  Three  of  these,  each  600  feet  high,  are  provided,  located  on 
a  triangle  approximately  900  feet  on  a  side.  The  decision  to  change 
the  type  of  masts  was  made  for  the  following  reasons :  The  erection 
of  guyed  structures  of  this  great  height  is  a  new  branch  of  civil 
engineering,  and  the  wide  divergence  in  dcisign  and  bids  submitted 
for  this  item  showed  that  the  ideas  of  able  engineers  are  still  far 
from  agi'eement  as  to  what  constitutes  an  eccnr.mical  and  safe  design. 
To  appreciate  the  problem  of  erection,  and  more  important  still,  the 
maintenance  of  these  masts,  it  must  be  realized  that  thev  have  no 
stiffness  whatever  aside  from  that  afforded  by  the  guys.  Wire  rope 
will  stretch,  and  is  subject  to  continual  expansion  and  contraction. 
Owing  to  the  inequalities  in  the  ground  offered  at  the  Darien  radio 
station  all  guys  of  a  set  can  not  have  the  same  length  or  weight. 
Therefore  the  adjustment  of  the  guys  would  have  been  a  complicated 
matter,  requiring  continual  vigilance  from  the  time  of  their  erection 
until  they  finally  come  to  their  natural  end.  Of  the  three  towers  at 
Arlington,  one  is  COO  feet  and  the  others  450  feet  each,  placed  at  the 
points  of  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  approximately  400,  400,  and  350 
feet.  All  three  of  the  towers  at  Darien  will  be  600  feet  high,  and  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  will  be  approximately  900  feet.  It  will  probably 
be  necessary  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Philippines  stations  to 
install  masts  GOO  feet  high  at  the  points  of  a  triangle  at  least  1,000 
feet  on  a  side.  The  anteima  to  be  supported  l)etween  these  masts 
will  I»e  of  such  great  length  and  weight  that  masts  of  heaiy  type 
will  be  required.  Owing  to  the  great  military  importance  of  tnQ 
high-powered  radio  stations  it  is  considered  that  any  extra  expendi- 
ture for  the  self-supporting  steel  towers,  which  are  more  suitable 
in  character  than  the  ^uyed  towers  and  which  can  he  depended  upon 
in  all  probability  to  last  through  severe  storms,  is  well  justified.  The 
destruction  of  the  towers  during  hostilities  would  place  the  radio 
station  entirely  out  of  conunission  and  beyond  all  hope  of  repair  dur- 
ing the  probable  continuance  of  such  hostilities. 

It  is  expected  that  the  towers  at  Darien  will  be  completed  by  July 
1,  1914,  althouirh  delavs  due  to  the  rainv  season  may  delav  theiV 
completion  until  September.  The  buildings  will  be  completed  in  all 
probability  by  April  1,  1914.  The  contract  for  the  electrical  and 
radio  equipment  provides  that  this  WM)rk  shall  be  completed  in  June, 
1914,  but  the  installation  can  not  l>e  completed  until  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  towers.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  this  sta- 
tion will  be  in  operation  by  the  fall  of  this  year. 

A  number  of  locations  for  the  Californian  coast  station  were  se- 
lected by  a  board  of  officers,  and  final  decision  has  been  made  to  erect 
this  station  near  San  Diego.  Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  land  have  been  under  way  for  some  time,  but  the  purchase 
has  not  been  concluded. 
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Preliminary  surveys  and  tests  for  sites  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  in  the  Philippines  have  been  made  and  suitable  locations  have 
been  totitatively  decided  upon.  No  further  action  has  been  taken  in 
regard  to  these  stations  and  no  definite  action  has  been  taken  toward 
the  erection  of  the  high-power  stations  in  Guam  and  in  American 
Samoa. 

To  be  of  proper  military  and  commercial  value  the  chain  of  hi^h- 
I>ower  radio  stations  should  be  at  least  capable  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  adjacent  stations.  From  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense  none  of  the  stations  will  be  of  any  great  value  in  time  of  war 
unless  reasonably  secure  from  hostile  attack.  The  sites  at  Guam  and 
in  Samoa  are  not  at  present  secure  from  attack  and  can  not  be  made 
so  except  by  the  construction  of  defensive  works  and  the  stationing 
of  an  adequate  defending  force  there.  For  this  reason  it  is  deemea 
advisable  to  first  erect  me  stations  at  Honolulu  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines and,  if  possible,  make  them  intercommunicating,  and  to  pro- 
ceed later  with  the  erection  of  the  station  at  Guam. 

As  to  the  probability  of  achieving  direct  communication  between 
the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  stations,  the  Poulsen  arc  station  at 
Honolulu  has  recently  been  received  at  tlie  Arlington  radio  station, 
and  te?^s  at  San  Francisco  with  a  set  similar  to  that  to  be  installed 
at  Darien  have  resulted  in  satisfactory  daylight  communication  with 
the  Arlington  radio  station.  The  ultimate  developments  are  still 
indefinite,  and  the  results  which  will  be  achieved  within  the  next  year 
are  conjectural.  If  satisfactory  daylight  communication  between 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  can  be  achieved,  it  may  be  possible 
ultimately  to  dispense  with  the  erection  of  the  high-power  station  at 
Guau),  and  a  station  of  more  moderate  power,  capable  of  working 
witli  Manila  only,  could  then  be  erected  tnere. 

To  insure  intercommunication  between  the  Honolulu  and  Phil- 
ippine stations  will  require  the  installation  of  extremely  powerful 
and  expensive  machinerv.     It  can  be  assumed  that  the  total  cost  of 

ft  » 

each  station  will  be  not  less  than  $3.')0,000.  That  this  would  repre- 
sent a  verv  economical  outlay  for  a  station  of  this  size  can  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  with  the  contract  entered  into  hetwei-n  the  English 
Government  and  the  Marconi  Co.  for  a  chain  of  six  high-power  radio 
^tations.    The  following  details  are  authentic: 

Each  of  the  six  stations  is  to  have  a  guaranteed  day  and  night 
range  of  '2.000  miles.  (This  is  very  nuich  less  than  will  be  required 
for  the  larger  stations  of  our  own  chain.)  The  cost  per  station  is 
placed  at  1*^)0,000,  exclusive  of  buildings  and  foundations,  and  sub- 
ject also  to  readjustment  for  rise  in  price  of  materials  sin<T  1012. 
In  addition,  the  Marconi  Co.  will  secure  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  gr<  s-5  receipts  of  the  stations  during  a  period  of  28  years,  if  dur- 
ing that  period  Mar(*(mi  patented  apparatus  is  used  in  the  stations. 

It  is  bc*lieved  that  the  station  in  Samoa  >hould  either  be  eliminated 
from  the  scheme  of  high-power  stations  or  else  provided  for  at  some 
future  <iate  as  a  separate  item,  should  the  necessity  lor  it  be  established. 
This  station  would  be  unprotected  from  hostile  attack.  In  order 
to  afford  an  extension  to  the  facilities  offered  by  the  other  stations, 
tlie  Samoan  station  >hould  be  as  ])owerful  as  thosi*  at  Honolulu  and 
in  the  Philippines,  but  i)V  the  erecti<in  (jf  a  small  station  at  Samoa, 
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which  is  now  underway,  it  is  believed  that  communication  through 
the  radio  and  cable  station  at  Suva  or  through  the  large  German 
radio  station  to  be  erected  at  Apia,  Samoa,  can  be  effected  and  will 
serve  all  prospective  needs. 

It  is  not  deemed  advisable  at  this  time  to  eliminate  the  Guam  sta- 
tion from  the  scheme  of  high-powered  stations,  as  its  erection  may 
prove  to  be  a  necessity  to  insure  proper  radio  communication  and 
control  in  the  Pacific. 

When  $1,000,000  was  estimated  for  the  chain  of  high-power  radio 
stations,  it  was  not  fully  contemplated  to  establish  one  in  Samoa, 
and  as  Arlington  had  not  been  completed  the  actual  cost  of  such  sta- 
tions was  not  known.  With  the  conipletion  of  Arlington,  and  the 
obligations  entered  into  in  regard  to  Darien,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
estimate  more  accurately  what  the  probable  cost  of  these  stations 
will  be. 

A  circumstance  which  contributed  to  the  low  cost  of  the  Darien 
radio  station  was  the  adoption  of  the  Poulsen  arc  radio  apparatus 
instead  of  spark  apparatus.  In  the  existing  controversy  over  the 
merits  of  these  two  systems  the  advantage  to  the  owners  of  the 
Poulsen  patents  of  having  their  apparatus  specified  for  so  notable 
an  installation  was  great  enough  to  cause  them  to  make  a  very  low 
offer.  The  contract  price  for  the  radio  equipment  of  this  station  is, 
as  before  stated,  roundly  $50,000.  Some  of  the  bids  ran  as  high  as 
$300,000.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  this  favorable  price  can  be 
duplicated  in  the  purchase  of  ether  installations.  The  California 
station  should  be,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  of  somewhat 
greater  total  cost.  The  Hawaii  and  Philippine  stations  will,  as 
before  stated,  cost  not  less  than  $350,000  each.  Eliminating  the 
Samoa  station,  the  probable  amounts  required  will  be  as  follows: 

Darien,  Canal   Zone $250,000 

Honolulu,   Hawaii 3r,0,  000 

Philippines 350,000 

California 250.000 

Guam 300,000 

Total 1.500.000 

Should  it  be  possible  ultimately  to  abandon  Guam  as  a  high-power 
station,  this  amount  would  be  reduced  $250,000,  making  the  total 
required  $1,250,000. 

Out  of  the  $400,000  already  appropriate<l  about  $150,000  is  still 
available. 

The  actual  erection  of  towers  and  the  purchase  of  radio  equipment 
for  the  next  stations  to  be  erected,  those  in  California,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Philipj)iiies,  should  await  the  results  of  the  tests  to  be  carried  out 
at  the  Darien  station  with  Arlington.  Upon  the  results  of  these  tests 
will  depend  the  final  type  of  towers  and  radio  equipment  to  be 
adopted  at  the  three  other  stations.  The  tests  at  Darien  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  completed  by  the  first  of  next  year,  and  upon  their 
completion  everything  should  be  in  readiness  for  entering  upon  the 
construction  of  the  stations  in  California,  Hawaii,  and  tne  Philip- 
j)ines.  We  contemplate  issuing  the  proposals  for  these  stations  at  the 
same  time,  as  we  tliink  we  shall  thus  secure  a  Ix^tter  price  and  so  ef- 
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iect  considerable  saving  over  the  price  we  might  have  to  pay  if  the 
BiKe  stations  were  advertised  separately.  We  are  now  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  we  could,  at  short  notice,  advertise  for  the  towers  of  the 
California  station,  but  we  are  convinced  that  considerations  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  will  be  better  served  by  deferring  this  until  the 
experiments  with  Darien  are  completed.  Furthermore,  the  balance 
irailable  from  the  appropriation  of  $400,000  is  not  enough  to  pay  for 
the  towers. 

In  view  of  the  expedition  which  we  have  every  hope  of  effecting  in 
the  construction  of  the  stations  in  California,  Hawaii,  and  the  Phuip- 
Mjes,  we  estimate  that  the  appropriation  this  year  should  be  $400,- 
WO  for  continuing  the  construction  of  high-power  radio  stations. 

The  military  value  of  this  chain  of  nigh-power  stations  during 
bostilities,  or  when  the  usual  means  of  communication  are  inter- 
rupted, can  not  be  overestimated.  The  total  cost  of  the  chain  of  sta- 
tions is  less  than  the  cost  of  a  modern  scout  cruiser,  while  their  mili- 
tary value  far  exceeds  that  of  the  scout. 

fn  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1913,  the  ap- 
propriation for  high-power  radio.stations  followed  next  after  "  ocean 
rnd  lake  surveys,  without  a  caption  for  high-power  radio  stations, 
md  has  been  carried  under  appropriation  "  ocean  and  lake  surveys. 
It  is  suggested  that,  in  making  the  appropriation  this  year,  the  fol- 
owing  form  be  used : 

High-power  radio  stations. — To  coiuiiuie  tbe  erectiou  and  equipment  of  high- 
www  radio  stations  provided  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912.  $400,000. 

ind  that  the  balance  from  appropriation  "  ocean  and  lake  surveys  " 
fw  the  same  purpose  be  transierred  to  this  appropriation  under  the 
Bnreau  of  Steam  Engineering  (equipment). 

The  expenditures  or  obligations  under  this  appropriation  for  high- 
wwered  radio  stations  are  to  date  as  follows: 

Preliminary  surveys  on  Isthmian  Canal  Zone $632. 21 

Plellininary  surveys  in  California 129.35 

Dirien  radio  station : 

Federal  Telegraph  Co.,  electrical  and  radio  equipment 51,  503. 33 

Contract,  Penn  Bridge  Co..  towers 112.350.00 

Insulation  bases,  etc..  estimated 10,000.00 

Obligated  or  under  construction  by  Canal  Commission — 

Tower  foundations,  estimated 15, 000. 00 

BuUdlngs 25.000.00 

Sewer,  water,  etc 5,000.00 

Machinery,  foundations 2,000.00 

Transformers,  etc 14,000.00 

Dwelling  house  for  electrician 1, 500. 00 

Grounding  antenna,  etc..  estimated 10,000.00 

Total 246.985.54 

The  contract  with  the  Federal  Telegraph  Co.  is  being  changed  and 
ireduction  in  the  cost  of  electrical  and  radio  eq[uipment  of  about  $3,000 
»ill  result,  which  would  make  the  net  obligations  to  date  $243,985.54. 
n  addition  there  will  he  required  one  dwelling  house,  $2,000,  for  the 
fficer  in  charge,  and  misceJlangeous  equipment  estimated  at  $2,000,  but 
lot  now  purcnased  or  contracted  for,  making  a  probable  total  for  the 
)arien  station  of  approximately  $248,000. 
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The  following  sums  have  actually  been  involved  to  January  17, 
1914,  on  the  Darien  radio  station : 

CJontract  1948  (A)  Perm  Bridge  Co.,  towers $112,350.00 

Contract  194S    (B)    Federal   Telegnipli   Co.,   radio  and  electrical 

equipment  (this  is  subject  to  a  rcdurtiou  of  about  $3,000) 51,503.33 

163,  853. 33 

Isthmian   Canal   Commission    bill — No.    37316,    pre- 
liminary surveys $632.21 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission  bill — No.  41381.  relocat- 
injEf  tower  foundations,  etc 451.80 

Isthmian  .Canal  Commission  bill — No.  41403.  draw- 
ings     16.41 

Isthmian   Canal   Commission   bill — No.    41412,    pre- 
liminary worlc 1,675.90 

Isthmian    Canal    Commission    bill— No.    418S4,    In- 
stallation of  water  supply  and  operation  pumps__     1,212.25 

Isthmian  Canal  Cnniniis.sicm  bill — No.  41sr»S;.  desijrns 
and  surveys 594.34 

Isthmian   Canal   (*uunnission   bill — No.   41S42.   spur 
track  964.07 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission  bill— Nq.  4181  J^.  quar- 
ters and  iH>wer  house 4,894.55 

Isthmian    Canal    Commission    1)111 — No.    41707.    In- 
stallation  pumping  plant 1,781.55 

11,223.08 

Total 175,076.41 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  under  '•  Increase  of  the  Navy,"  the  esti- 
mates submitted  for  the  authorizations  heretofore  made  under  "  Con- 
struction and  machinery,"  "Torpedo  boats,"  "Equipment,"  and 
"Armor  and  armament,"  are  jointly  made  by  the  Bureaus  of  Steam 
Engineering  and  Construction  and  Repair? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  amounts  there  estimated  are 
absolutely  required?     Could  you  get  along  with  a  smaller  amount? 

Admiral  Griffin.  We  have  cut  everything  to  the  bone. 

The  Chairman.  So,  for  the  work  to  be  done  under  the  authoriza- 
tions heretofore  made,  this  amount  is  absolutely  necessary? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Absolutely  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  under  the  law  it  is  necessary  that  the 
department  should  submit  each  year  a  list  of  vessels  to  be  repaired 
where  the  cost  exceeds  a  certain  amount.  We  have  not  yet  received 
that  letter  from  the  department.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  it 
and  ask  if  you  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair  have  made  out  that  list  so  the  Secretary  can  communicate  it 
to  the  committee. 

Admiral  (Jriffin.  I  think  probably  th'?  Secretary  has  that  infor- 
mation. The  aide  for  materiel.  I  think  communicated  it  last  year 
to  yen.     At  any  rate,  it  has  been  prepared. 

(Thereiii)oiK  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  Thurs- 
dnv.  January  L").  11)14,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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nrcBEASE  nr  the  chaplain  corps,  tinited  states  navt. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NAVAL  AFFAIRS, 

Tuesday,  Tanuaiy  80,  1914. 

The  comiuittee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairbian.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  hearing  this 
morning  is  granted  to  some  ver}"  distinguished  clergymen  represent- 
ing various  churches  and  organizations  of  churches  relative  to  the 
increase  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  in  the  Navy. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  prominent  and  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  various  churches,  and  the  committee,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  the  views  of  these  gentlemen.  We  will  be  gov- 
erned by  your  wishes.  Dr.  Radcliff,  if  you  will  indicate  the  program 
you  desire  to  present. 

Dr.  Wallace  Radcliff.  We  have  practically  here  representatives 
from  the  whole  Nation.  We  have  representatives  from  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  which  represents  all  Protestantism 
with  the  exception  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Episcopal  Church 
has  its  representatives  here.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  its 
representative  here,  representing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
America,  and  Chaplain  Bayard,  we  might  say  in  a  general  way, 
represents  distinctly  the  ideas  of  the  chaplains  of  the  !Navy  on  the 
general  subject  here  involved. 

I  will  ask  you  to  hear  these  brethren  in  succession,  representing 
their  different  views.  I  will  ask  you  to  first  hear  Dr.  Macfarland. 
I  will  state  that  representing  the  Federal  Council  a  committee  was 
appointed  consisting  of  Dr.  Macfarland,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Federal  Council  oi  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and  with 
him  Dr.  Carroll,  a  very  distinguished  author,  journalist,  and  statis- 
tician, who  is  also  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  council :  Dr.  Roberts, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churoh  in  the  United  States  of  America:  arid 
Bishop  Cranston,  who  is  the  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Dr. 
Roberts  is  out  of  the  country.  Bishop  Cranston  is  in  the  West. 
Dr.  Carroll  is  here.  The  council  will  be  represented,  so  far  as  our 
statement  is  concerned,  by  Dr.  Macfarland,  the  secretary  of  the 
Federal  Coimcil. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  CHABIES  S.  MACFARLAND,  SECRETARY  OF 
IKE  GENERAL  COXTNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA. 

Dr.  MAri'Afa.AM).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  so  long  been 
accustoine  I  to  sp<»ak  of  the  churches  in  terms  of  deviation  rather 
than  in  term^  c^f  nnitv,  I  think  T  should  remind  vou  that  the  Federal 
(V)unnl  now  uiiii«\s  -^0  of  the  so-called  Protestant  denominations  and 
inc!ude«j  ir.().(W  0  rhiuches  and  ministers  and  possibly  something  like 
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16,000,000  of  the  people  so  far  as  the  actual  church  inembershij>  i> 
concerned. 

You  can  readily  see  that  this  council,  which  consists  of  400  dele- 
gates selected  by  the  assemblies  of  these  30  denominations  to  act 
upon  common  rtiatters  for  them,  needs  to  be  very  careful.  I  will 
say  that  it  has  never  taken  any  action  that  we  know  of  that  did 
express  what  would  be  practicaly  the  unanimous  conscientiousness 
of  the  churches.  Its  intention  is  to  act  upon  those  matters  upon 
which  it  is  assured  that  the  churches  would  wish  the  council  to  speak 
in  their  imited  behalf. 

The  council  meets  quadrennially,  and  at  its  session  in  Chicago  in 
December,  1912,  considerable  time  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  chaplains  both  in  the  Navv  and  in  the  Army.  The  coun- 
cil formulated  a  petition  which  was  addresed  jointly  to  the  President, 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  through  their  committees, 
the  Secretar}'  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  have  a  copy 
of  that  resolution  which  I  will  not  read  as  it  will  appear  in  a  moment 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  it,  but  I  beg  leave  to  submit  it  to  the 
chairman  so  that  you  may  have  it  for  your  files. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  direct  that  it  be  incorporated  in  the  hearing. 

Dr.  Macfarland.  I  thank  you. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  by  Dr.  Macfarland  follows:) 

To  the  President  of  the  United  Stateft,  the  Senate,  the  House  6f  Representa- 
tives, the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  Navy: 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  In  quadreonlal 
session  assembled  at  Chicago,  December  9,  1912,  instructed  Us  executive  com- 
mittee to  prepare  and  submit  the  following  memorial : 

The  latest  obtainable  reports  show  that  the  authorized  strength  of  the  Army 
is  a  little  over  95,000  men,  distributed  among  157  garrisoned  posts  and  subposts. 
all  of  which,  however,  are  not  occupied;  and  that  the  Navy  comprises  35 
battleships,  32  cruisers,  21  gunboats,  10  monitors,  and  116  smaller  vessels,  with 
53,375  officers  and  men.  Much  to  our  regret,  we  learn  that  (his  great  host  of  men 
have  in  the  Navy  only  21  and  in  the  Army  only  67  chaplains  to  give  them  aid 
and  comfort  in  time  of  illness  or  suffering. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  believes  that 
there  ought  to  be  more  chaplains,  and  that  we  should  make  provision  for  one 
chaplain  for  each  battleship  and  cruiser,  for  each  schoolship  and  navy  yard» 
and  also  one  for  each  occupied  Army  post.  We  also  believe  that  the  providing 
of  chaplains  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  matter  of  denominational  pro- 
portion in  an  effort  to  distribute  offices  among  the  various  Christian  bodies, 
but  rather  in  the  interest  of  providing  adequate  moral  influence  and  spiritual 
help. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  tlie  Govern- 
ment continues  to  increase  the  Army  and  to  build  battleships,  we  can  not 
afford  to  neglect  these  men  whom  we  call  into  our  service  for  such  ofllciai 
duties.  It  becomes  us,  as  a  God-fearing  nation,  to  give  more  heed  to  the  higher 
Interests  of  these  men  because  of  their  generally  high  character  and  because 
that  stand  preeminently  at  the  front  of  our  national  honor  and  need. 

We  would,  therefore,  appeal  most  earnestly  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
to  give  immediate  attention  to  these  most  important  matters,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  thousands  of  men  directly  concerned,  and  in  the  larger  interest  of  the 
duty  of  this  great  i>eople  to  those  who  serve  them  in  interests  so  critical, 
and  who  are  necessarily  exiK)sed  to  the  greater  possibilities  of  suffering  and 

death. 

Shailer  Mathews, 

President. 

RiviNOTON  D.  Lord, 

Recording  Secretary. 

Frank  Mason  North. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Conimiiiee. 

Charles  S.  Macfarland. 

Secretary  of  the  Council. 
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Dr.  Macfarland.  The  council  then  took  up  the  matter  with  its  con- 
stitutent  bodies,  which  consist  of  these  30  denominations,  and  every 
one  of  the  denominations  which  has  held  an  assembly — and  that 
means  practically  all  of  them — since  the  action  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil in  December,  1912,  has  taken  action  unqualifiedly  approving  this 
action  of  the  Federal  Council,  our  custom  oeing  to  reier  important 
matters  of  this  kind  back  to  the  constituent  denominations  for  their 
ratification.  So  it  is  fair  to  say  that  I  am  officially  representing,  this 
morning,  the  Federal  Council  of  churches  known  as  the  Protestant 
churches  upon  this  matter. 

Following  that  action  of  the  constituent  denominations  ratifying 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Council,  we  met  in  Baltimore  a  month  ago 
and  at  that  time  the  matter  came  up  for  i^view  and  a  report  was 
made  on  the  situation,  reporting  the  ratification  by  these  constituent 
denominations,  and  then  Chaplain  Bayard  was  invited  to  address 
the  executive  committee  and  to  present  the  matter  from  the  viewpoint, 
so  far  as  he  was  authorized  to  do  so,  of  the  chaplains,  and  he  pre- 
sented the  bill  which  is  now  before  you  and  under  consideration. 
That  bill  was  referred  to  the  business  committee  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  you  referring  to  the  so-called  Farr  bill? 

Dr.  Macfarland.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  name  of  it.  Chaplain 
Bavard,  is  that  the  name  of  the  bill  ? 

Chaplain  Bavard.  No:  it  is  the  bill  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  committee  in  response  to  the  invitfition  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Naval  Committee  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Chairman.  That  bill  is  incorporated  in  the  nearings  on  the 
general  personnel  legislation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Has  that  bill  been  introduced  and  is  it  now  pending 
before  Congress? 

i/'haplain  Bayard.  It  has  not,  sir. 

Dr.  Macfarland.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  technical  matter.  It 
is  the  bill  for  which  Chaplain  Bavard  has  been  responsible,  or  the 
recommendaticns,  if  that  be  the  right  term.  That  was  considered, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Federal  Council  that  that  bill  expressed,  or  that  set  of  recommenda- 
tions expressed,  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  resolution  which  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  churches  had  passed  originally  in  December, 
1912.  The  executive  committee  of  the  council,  as  it  was  their  privi- 
lege to  do,  voted  its  support  of  these  recommendations  as  being  an 
adequate  expression  in  concrete  terms  of  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Council  taken  in  December,  1912.  It  is  to  be  reme!nbere<l  that  we 
are  here  to-day  distinctly  representing  the  churches,  believins:  that  it 
is  the  obligation  of  the  churches  to  take  up  such  questions  as  the 
provision  for  chaplains  in  the  Navy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  distinotly  un- 
derstood that  the  chaplains  represent  the  churches  as  representing 
the  religious  life  of  the  people,  and  so.  therefore,  I  convey  to  you.  on 
behalf  of  these  80  denominations  and  the  Federal  Council  which 
represent  them,  their  indorsement  of  the  entire  spirit,  intent,  and 
purpose  of  the  recommendations  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Macfarland.  before  taking  your  seat,  permit 
me  to  ask  if  you  have  any  expression  to  make  relative  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  concerning  welfare  secre- 
taries? 
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Dr.  Macfarland.  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  distinctively 
represents  the  churches.  The  Federal  Council,  therefore,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  appointment  of  those  men  who  are  qualified  to  repre- 
sent the  churches  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  their  action  has,  there- 
fore, been  with  relation  to  the  appointment  of  chaplains.  The  chap- 
lains only  can  represent  the  churches.  They  distinctively  stand  for 
the  religious  life  of  the  Nation,  if  the  life  of  the  Nation  is  expressed 
adequately  and  properly  by  the  churches,  and,  therefore,  the  Federal 
Council  has  taken  no  action  regarding  any  other  matter.  I  think  I 
should  say  in  frankness,  however,  that  I  am  very  sure  it  would  be 
the  unanimous  vote  of  that  body  and  its  constituent  denominations 
that  the  appointment  of  chaplains  is  a  matter  that  stands  for  itself 
and  by  itself,  and  that  the  chaplains  only  would  represent  the 
churches  so  far  as  they  give  authority  for  the  conduct  of  religious 
exercises,  and  the  power  to  represent  them  would  rest  entirely  in  the 
chaplains. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  desirability  or  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  that  might  be  rendered  by  welfare  secretaires 
supplementary  to  the  work  of  the  chaplains? 

Dr.  Macfarland.  I  think,  and  here  I  speak  without  any  authority, 
because  no  action  has  been  taken,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  no  objection 
would  be  raised  to  supplementary  services.  I  think  I  should  be  per- 
fectly frank  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  substitutional  re- 
lationship is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  the  churches  of  the  Nation 
would  vote  for  a  substitution  of  relationship. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Your  recommendation  is  that  the  chaplains  should  be 
chosen  representative  men  of  the  church  ? 

Dr.  Macfarland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  You  think  that  the  welfare  secretaries  should  be 
separate  from  the  church  ? 

Dr.  Macfarland.  They  are  so  in  the  churches  of  every  religious 
denomination  in  the  Nation.  Our  religious  denominations  have  cer- 
tain secretaries  for  social  service.  The  Federal  Council  as  such  is 
not  concerned  about  the  work  of  the  secretaries — that  goes  without 
saying,  but  the  church  has  ordained  that  certain  men  sTiould  repre- 
sent the  church,  and,  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  they  would  ad- 
vocate the  chaplains  as  representing  the  churcli  so  far  as  it  is  an 
official  organization. 

Mr.  BnowMNG.  You  do  not  think  that  the  welfare  secretaries 
would  represent  the  church  ? 

Dr.  Macfarland.  Not  in  the  same  sense  that  the  chaplains  would. 
Of  course,  any  layman,  if  he  were  doing  good  work,  would  represent 
the  cluirch,  and  any  officially  appointed  person  who  represent  the 
churcli.  You  catch,  perhaps,  the  distinction  which  I  make.  I  think 
unquestional)ly  there  is  no  attitude  whatever  of  hostility  toward  the 
appointment  of  men  for  any  kind  of  good  and  noble  work,  and  it 
would  not  he  opposed  by  the  churches. 

Mr.  Browning.  Your  opinion  is  that  we  should  have  one  chaplain 
for  everv  thousand  men? 

Dr.  MAri'AKLAND.  That  was  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  motion  as 
it  was  parsed  by  the  Federal  Council:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  Does  it  occur  to 
you  that  there  is  any  work  in  a  practical  line  or  otherwise  that  the 
welfare  secretaries  would  do  more  efficiently  than  the  chaplains? 


Dr.  Macfarland.  That  would  depend  very  largely,  of  course,  on 
thepersonality  of  the  chaplains. 

Tne  Chairman.  Assuming  that  the  chaplains  are  efficient  and  that 
tlie  secretaries  are  efficient,  m  the  present  organization  of  society  or 
tihe  trend  of  work  in  society,  is  there  or  is  there  not — I  nni  not 
expressing  any  opinion  myself — any  work  that  the  v/elfare  secre- 
tAries  would  do  more  efficiently  than  the  chaplains? 

Dr.  Macfarland.  As  to  a  certain  kind  of  work  it  might  be  entirely 
e^ncelTable  that  they  would.  I  do  not  think  that  the  churches,  so 
far  as  I  understand  them,  would  oppose  supplementary  action.  The 
opposition,  if  there  was  such  an  attempt,  would  be  against  the  sub- 
stitution of  lay  workers  for  chaplains.  That,  I  think,  would  be  the 
practical  if  not  the  entirely  unanimous  feeling  so  far  as  the  churches 
mre  concerned. 

Mr.  Farr.  The  workers  should  be  under  the  supervision  and  guid- 
mnce  of  the  chaplains  ? 

Dr.  Macfarlakd.  That  is  the  custom  in  the  churches.  When  the 
churches  have  social  workers  of  any  kind  it  is  understood  that  they 
are  under  the  guidance  of  the  church,  and  the  church  expresses  that 
guidance  through  its  ministers  or  chaplains.  That  would  be  the 
case  here. 

Dr.  Rabcuff.  The  Episcopal  brethren  are  represented  by  a  very 
large  committee.  We  have  nere  Bishop  Harding,  of  this  city,  and 
Dr.  Cotton  Smith,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  and  we  are  especially 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Bishop  Lawrence. 

STATEMENT  OF  BISHOP  WILLIAM  LAWBEHCE,  OF  MASSA- 

CHXrSETTS. 

Bishop  Lawrence.  The  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  last  October  unanimously  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  press  the  increase  of  chaplains  in  the  Navy  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  proper  increase  for  the  Army.  That  question  had  come  up 
a  number  of  times  before,  and  committees  and  commissions  had  been 
appointed  on  the  question  of  chaplains  in  the  Navy  and  Army. 
There  is  a  standing  committee  on  that  subject.  This  committee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  was  unanimously  appointed  to  press  this 
point  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  gone  through  two  wars  and 
practically  a  generation  with  an  enormous  increase  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Navy  and  with  no  increase  in  the  personnel  of  chaplains. 
We  represent,  therefore,  this  general  convention  which  is  composed 
of  bishops,  clergymen,  and  laymen — laymen  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
clergymen — from  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Two  members  of  our  present  commission  are  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and,  I  think,  were  both  members  of  the 
general  convention.  We  therefore  represent  the  Episcopal  Church 
throughout  the  whole  United  States.  I  understand  that  I  was  made 
chairman  because  of  the  interest  that  I  have  had  in  this  subject  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  have  been  down  to  Washington  two  or  three 
times  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  in  an  informal,  personal  way,  to  see 
if  something  could  not  be  done,  not  only  to  increase  the  number  of 
chaplains  but  to  bring  about  such  conditions  as  would  bring  into  the 
Navy  continually  better  and  more  effective  chaplains.  It  is  not  only, 
therefore,  a  question  of  number,  but  it  is  a  question  of  the  quality 
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of  the  men.  There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  we  all  know 
in  the  quality  of  men,  and  we  want  to  be  in  a  position  where  the 
quality  will  be  improved.  Any  chaplain  who  is  drawn  from  the 
ministry  ought  to*  be  a  man  who  has  had  seven  vears  experience  in 
higher  education,  he  may  have  had  six  years  or  five  years — ^in  other 
words,  he  is  an  educated  man.  He  a&o  ouffht  to  be  a  man  who 
has  had  some  test  before  he  is  finally  made  chaplain  as  to  his 
efficiency  in  the  work.  So  far  as  the  increased  number  is  concerned, 
I  want,  representing  that  commission  and  the  Episcopal  Church, 
to  join  in  supporting  the  bill  or  that  part  of  the  bill  which  has  been 
presented  to  increase  the  chaplains  in  number  in  proportion  as  the 
personnel  goes  up  of  one  to  a  thousand,  no  large  number,  perhaps 
not  more  than  seven  chaptains  being  appointed  in  any  one  year 
so  as  not  to  make  the  number  increase  too  fast. 

A  man  who  may  have  done  first-rate  work  in  a  parish  may  fall 
down  as  a  chaplain,  he  may  not  get  into  touch.  It  is  a  peculiar 
life.  A  thousand  men  in  a  box  of  steel,  that  is  a  peculiar  situation. 
The  man  has  to  be  tested,  and  therefore  in  this  bill  there  is  this 
condition  that  there  shall  be  created  a  corps  or  body  of  acting  chap- 
lains who  for  a  number  of  years  can  be  tested,  and  who,  if  tnev  fall 
down,  can  be  honorably  discharged  from  the  Navy.  Then  the  Navy 
gets  the  pick  of  the  men,  the  men  who  know  how  to  do  their  work  and 
who  are  able  to  do  their  work. 

In  addition  to  that,  anybody  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Navy  knows  that  if  a  doctor  is  going  to  hold  his  position  he  must 
have  rank  and  he  must  have  pay  equal  to  the  rank.  Otherwise  the 
officers  and  men  put  him  in  a  different  class.  All  we  ask  in  this 
bill  is  no  favor,  but  that  the  chaplains,  the  men  who  have  shown 
themselves  up  to  the  job,  shall  have  rank  and  pay  equal  to  the  rank, 
and  that  the  rank  shall  be  continuously  increasmg. 

What  is  the  situation?  A  few  years  ago  I  picked  out  six  men  in 
Massachusetts,  young  clergymen,  who  are  doing  effective  work.  Two 
years  after  I  picked  out  uiose  men  I  wrote  them  a  letter :  "  I  think 
I  can  get  you  a  position  of  chaplain  in  the  Navy  if  you  will  tell  me 
that  you  will  take  it  into  serious  consideration  enough  for  me  to  pre- 
sent your  name,"  and  I  did  not  get  a  "  yes  "  from  one  of  them.  I  do  not 
know  a  first-rate  man  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Massachusetts,  who  will  enter  a  chaplaincy  of  the  Navy  under 
present  conditions. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Why  will  they  not? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  For  one  reason  a  man  says:  "I  am  in  a  city  of 
20,000  inhabitants.  I  have  a  church  here.  I  am  in  charge  of  per- 
haps 800  people,  and  they  look  to  me  for  spiritual  leadership — three- 
fourths  or  them  working  people.  I  am  interested  in  this  job.  Why 
should  I  leave  this  job  and  shut  myself  up  within  steel  walls  with 
800  men?"  The  captain  has  got  to  be  captain  of  the  ship,  and  the 
chaplain  must  be  to  a  certain  degree  subservient  always;  and  he 
says,  "If  I  go  in  there  I  will  receive  a  position  which  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  rank,  and  if  I  am  put  in  a  mess  with  the  oflScers 
I  have  to  stand  all  the  extra  expense  of  the  mess  without  having  the 
pay  as  the  other  officers  have.  I  am  not  so  much  in  this  for  money, 
but  I  want  to  have  a  position  in  the  ship  which  will  enable  me  to  do 
the  most  effective  service,  and  as  I  study  the  rules  and  the  whole 
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ixmditions  I  am  not  in  it.''  That  has  been  going  on,  and  the  people 
say:  "Why  do  you  not  have  effective  chaplains  in  the  Navy?"  One 
reason  is  that  these  men  ar6  not  ready,  imless  they  are  so  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  Navy  that  they  are  ready  to  take  their  chance.  The 
men  which  the  Navy  wants  are  men,  to  my  mind,  who  have  been 
five  or  eight  years  in  the  ministrj%  who  have  won  their  spurs,  and 
who  have  the  stuff  in  them,  and  the  only  way  to  get  them  is  to  make 
all  the  conditions  as  favorable,  not  for  money,  but  for  efficiency,  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Why  not  for  money? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  They  are  not  in  the  ministry  for  money.  If 
they  can  get  a  living  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  children 
diey  are  satisfied.  A  man  can  not  do  work  knowing  that  his  wife 
is  sick  and  that  he  can  not  pay  his  doctor's  bill.  All  he  is  after  is  a 
moderate  living,  such  a  condition  as  will  enable  him  to  do  effective 
service. 

Mr.  KEIX.EY.  If  these  things  you  mention  were  corrected  the  Navy 
might  look  attractive  to  a  man  in  a  city  of  20,000  with  a  church,  of 
1,000  congregation  ? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  Without  any  question.  It  is  an  interesting  bit 
of  work,  and  the  fact  is  that  a  man  who  is  a  good  chaplain  is  soon 
known  throughout  the  squadron  and  his  influence  soon  gets  beyond 
bis  ship.  These  men  do  not  realize  that,  but  as  soon  as  they  get  in 
they  discover  it.  So  the  three  conditions  which  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you  are  the  proportion  of  the  personnel,  one  to  a  thousand ;  next, 
this  new  feature,  an  entirely  new  leature,  of  acting  chaplains  to  try 
oat  the  men;  and  next,  no  discrimination  against  chaplains  and  no 
discrimination  for  them,  and  to  place  them  on  the  same  basis  that  the 

Ehysicians — the  surgeons — are  placed,  and  with  the  rank  they  should 
ave  equal  pay  and  steady  improvement  in  the  rank.  What  I  am 
after  is  not  only  the  increase  in  the  number,  but  such  conditions  as 
will  improve  the  quality  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  question 
asked  Dr.  Macfarland  as  to  the  welfare  secretaries,  and  in  this  I 
speak  personally,  to  my  mind  the  most  effective  organization  for 
ine  improvement  or  for  the  moral  welfare  is  the  steadiness  of  the 
men  on  the  ships.  We  must  remember  that  to-day  the  men  in  the 
Navjr,  on  the  ships,  are  good  men;  they  are  good  stuff,  they  are 
not  like  the  men  who  went  into  the  Navy  30  or  40  years  ago  because 
of  getting  into  trouble  somewhere  else.  So  far  as  the  ship  is  con- 
cerned, the  captain  has  to  be  captain.  The  chaplain  has  a  difficult 
position  of  keeping^ in  touch  with  the  men  and  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  officers.  That  is  his  business.  I  do  not  myself  see  how 
on  a  ship  you  are  goins  to  have  a  welfare  secretary  who  in  a  way 
shall  be  under  the  chaplain  and  at  the  same  time  under  the  captain 
without  friction.  Then  in  the  next  place  to-day  a  clergyman  who 
has  had  five  or  seven  years'  experience  in  the  ministry  is  spending  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  weliare  work.  He  has  boys'  clubs  three 
evenings  in  a  week,  and  is  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  so-called  welfare 
work.  That  is  the  job  a  clergyman  has  to-day.  A  clergyman  puts 
altogether  too  little  time  on  the  sermons  and  services.  He  is  drawn 
out  of  that  into  this  welfare  work.  Most  young  men  who  have  been 
in  the  ministry  five  or  eight  years  are  to  a  certain  degree  welfare 
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experts.  That  being  the  case,  he  could,  with  the  permission  of  the 
captain,  select  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  best  men  on  the  ship,  maybe 
marines,  maybe  sailors,  of  the  best  men  on  the  ship ;  they  are  under 
the  orders  of  the  chaplain,  they  are  a  part  of  the  ship,  and  he  can 
train  them  to  be  the  best  social  workers  for  the  Navy  that  you  can 
find.  Tliere  you  would  have  a  system,  there  you  would  have  disci- 
pline. Yes;  social  workers  by  all  means,  but  social  workers  in  a 
way  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  understand  from  what  you  say.  Bishop,  that 
you  would  not  advocate  the  appointment  of  welfare  secretaries? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  I  have  not  talked  it  over  with  the  secretary  or 
anybody  in  detail  enough  to  know  how  the  thing  is  goin^  to  be 
worked.  So  far  as  I  can  understand,  it  seems  to  be  full  of  fnctional 
possibilities,  but  it  may  be  that  there  are  other  conditions  which 
will  make  it  better.  My  question  is  whether  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  go  to  the  extra  expense  of  having  a  corps  of  welfare 
secretaries.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  after  40  or  50 
years  ?  Is  the  Government  going  to  pension  them  ?  Has  that  ques- 
tion arisen?  What  rank  are  thev  to  hold?  Has  that  question 
arisen?  Are  they  to  be  on  the  ship  or  off  the  ship?  Has  that 
question  arisen? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  question  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  committee,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  Gray.  What  is  the  object  of  this  service,  to  raise  the  moral 
standing  of  the  men  or  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  men  as  a  fight- 
ing force? 

The  Chairman.  This  meeting  has  been  granted  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  churches  and  church  organizations  throughout 
the  country  to  present  their  views  relative  to  the  increase  in  the 
chaplain  force  of  the  Navy,  and  they  are  presenting  their  views 
and  reasons. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  thought  these  gentlemen  were  from  the  chaplain 
force.     I  want  to  understand  the  object  of  the  hearin<r. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  Bishop  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
is  now  addressing  the  committee. 

Bishop  La  WHEN  CK.  On  the  question  of  the  in(}uiry.  I  have  never 
heard  of  an  immoral  Navy  being  a  good  fighting  force,  and  there- 
fore I  should  say  tlie  fir.<t  essential  in  the  Navy  was  to  create  a  high 
standard  of  cliaracter  and  intelligence,  thereby  making  them  a  good 
fighting  force'.     That  is  what  we  are  after. 

Mr.  Gkav.  Do  you  regard  a  Christian  as  a  i>etter  fighter  than  a 
man  who  is  uncivili/.cd  or  unchristianized  ? 

Bishop  Lawiiknck.  That  would  take  more  of  a  generalization  than 
I  would  lie  al)lc  to  W(  rk  out  this  moniiuir.  I  can  sav  that  in  th^ 
long  run  the  Christian  nations  ha\c  beaten  out  the  savages.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  individual  Christians. 

Mr.  Gray.  Pardon  mc.  1  am  not  asking  thc-e  questions  in  a  S})irit 
of  criticism.  1  wanted  (o  get  the  thought  which  you  were  pursuing 
to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  Navy,  all  of  which  I  would  ap- 
prove, or  you  might  be  pursuing  a  policy  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  fighting  force  -1  suppose  1  would  approve  that,  too,  but  I 
should  approve  the  other  more. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  another  side  to  this  whole  question.  We 
take  the  sons  of  our  citizens  into  the  Naw  and  hold  out  to  the 
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parents  that  they  will  be  under  the  best  conditions^  Yet  at  present 
we  have  no  adequate  spiritual  leadership  or  guidance  to  give  to  those 
yonng  men.  In  other  words,  an  increase  of  the  chaplain  corpfe  is 
assigned  not  only  to  increase  the  morale  of  the  men,  but  to  give  them 
a  Christian  influence  which  they  would  have  in  their  homes  but 
which  we  are  now  unable  to  give  them  in  the  Navy. 

Bishop  Lawrence.  The  intent  is  really  to  make  consistent  the 
situation  in  the  Navy  to-day  with  the  recruiting  advertisements  and 
papers.  The  i-ecruiting  advertisements  and  papers  say  something, 
and  the  condition  in  the  Navy  to-day  with  the  situation  of  the  chap- 
lains is  something  else.  Mothers  and  fathers  are  led  to  bring  their 
boys  into  the  training  school  with  the  idea  that  they  are  going  to 
have  the  same  moral  and  religious  influence  which  they  had  it!  the 
past.    Under  present  conditions  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  proposition  before  us?  Is 
it  proposed  to  increase  the  force  of  chaplains? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  think  the  welfare 
secretaries  would  represent  the  churches? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  difficult  thin^  to  say 
who  represents  the  church.    To  my  mind  the  welfare  secretaries,  pro- 
vided I  could  know  exactly  what  they  were  at,  what  they  were,  and 
whether  in  the  Navy  or  out  of  the  Navy,  I  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion better.    There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  welfare  work 
has  to  be  done;  it  is  only  a  question  of  under  what  auspices,  but  to 
my  mind  it  is  for  the  economy  of  the  Government  as  well  as  for  the 
efficiency  to  draw  into  the  Navy  the  clergymen  who  have  been  taught 
in  welfare  work  and  who  will  do  the  welfare  work  which  they  do  not 
have  time  for  now. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  rather  like  that  idea  of  yours,  to  have  the  chap- 
Iain  select  the  welfare  secretaries  from  the  crew. 

Bishop  Lawrence.  My  daughter  is  in  correspondence  with  sailors 
of  the  United  States  Navy  all  around  the  world.  They  are  intelli- 
gent, a  self-respecting,  a  good  lot  of  men.  From  that  body  of  men 
you  can  get  welfare  secretaries  in  touch  with  the  men  who,  to  my 
mind,  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  skilled  land  welfare  secretary, 
anil  you  have  not  the  religious  question  to  rise  up  in  the  appointment, 

Mr.  Lee.  If  a  man  were  dying  and  asked  for  a  minister,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  m  your  judgment,  to  send  a  welfare 
secretary  to  see  him  F 

Bishop  Lawrence.  It  depends  a  ffood  deal  upon  the  welfare  secre- 
tary. There  are  some  secretaries  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see,  and 
some^  if  I  had  the  strength,  I  would  like  to  kick  out.  One  might 
sav  the  same  thing  about  the  ministers. 

"Mr.  Leb.  If  you  wanted  to  see  a  doctor,  you  would  not  want  to  see 
the  man  who  drove  the  doctor  around  in  nis  carriage  ? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  are  confronted,  as  I  understand  it,  with  this 
situation,  that  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  has  been  increasing,  the  ex- 
penses have  been  increasing  at  an  enormous  rate,  and  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  the  chaplain  corps  of  the  Navy  for  many,  many  years. 
That  is  the  situation  tnat  confronts  you  and  the  one  which  you  want 
to  overcome  by  some  legislation? 

Bisbop  Lawrence.  That  is  exactly  it. 
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Mr.  Gbay.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  can  shoot  another  man  better 
if  he  is  a  Christian  than  if  he  is  a  barbarian  ? 

Bishop  Lawbence.  I  would  rather  have  the  committee  discuss  that 
question. 

I  want  to  remind  the  committee  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  see  that  this  bill,  which  I  think  is  in  your  records — ^ 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Bishop  Lawrence  (continuing).  Is  written  into  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  There  is  no  use  unless  it  is  written  into  the  appropriation 
bill.    I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Kelley.  a  man  now  receiving  in  his  church,  say,  $2,600 — of 
course,  I  understand,  that  the  question  of  salary  is  not  the  governing 
question — about  what  salary  would  offer  some  inducement  to  a  man 
to  leave  a  comfortable  town  with  $2,500  salary  and  go  into  the  Navy? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  Eastern  Massachusetts  has,  perhaps,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  the  highest  salary  list  of  any  diocese  in  any  of 
the  States,  and  our  average  is  about  $1,500.  I  should  say  that  a  man 
to-day  who  would  be  a  first-rate  man  for  the  Navy,  who  has  been 
five  or  eight  years  in  the  ministry,  is  getting,  perhaps,  $1,800  or 
$2,000,  but  he  has  his  wife  and  family  ri^t  there,  and  he  can  handle 
Ids  own  expenses  as  he  wants  to.  He  is  going  to  rise  from  that. 
Day  before  yesterday  I  shook  hands  with  a  fellow  in  the  city  of 
Lawrence.  He  is  a  power  in  that  city.  He  went  through  the  big 
strike  and  kept  in  touch  with  both  sides,  the  mill  owners  and  the  mill 
workers.  I  have  lived  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  where  there  are  many 
working  people.  That  fellow  has  2,000  people,  and  he  is  doing  the 
work  well.  He  is  doing  a  lot  of  welfare  work  and  he  has  a  lot  of 
young  men  under  him.  He  is  a  power  in  the  whole  city.  That  man  is 
getting  a  house  and  $2,000.  He  is  not  asking  any  more.  That  man 
it  might  be  very  difficult  to  get,  but  I  think  we  could  have  gotten  him 
five  years  ago  with  the  proper  inducement. 

Mr.  BrcHANAN.  The  salary  does  have  something  to  do  with  the 
inducement  in  order  to  secure  an  efficient  chaplain  ? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  Any  man  to  be  efficient  has  to  have  money 
tnouirh  to  make  his  mind  easy  that  his  wife  and  children  are  getting 
a  rojisonahle  support;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  He  has  expenses  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  Yes;  he  has  to  live. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Speaking  of  the  rank,  do  vou  think  it  preferable 
to  have  a  minister  aboard  ship  called  "  chaplain  "  or  by  some  other 
title  ? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  That  question,  I  think,  the  men  in  the  Navy 
<;ould  answer  better  than  I  could.  I  am  quite  sure  that  any  man  who 
has  <o  be  in  a  position  on  a  ship  must  be  a  commissioned  officer. 
Anybody  who  knows  anything  ot  the  Army  and  Navy  knows  that 
they  have  traditions,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  have  discovered  in 
connection  with  the  doctors,  engineers,  and  all,  that  they  have  to  be 
comnnssioned.  WTien  you  get  that  it  means  rank,  and  whether  he 
should  be  called  "chaplain  or  something  else  I  think  the  men  of 
the  Navy  could  sav  better  than  I. 

Mr.  Stephens.  A  chaplain  may  rise,  if  T  understand  the  bill,  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  men  at  sea  to  have  him  rise? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  This  bill  names  captain  as  the  highest  rank. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  believe  that  it  should  go  higher  than  that? 
Bidbop  Lawrence.  No ;  I  am  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Has  there  been  any  expression  from  the  men  at 
t  sea  to  your  daughter  concerning  this  question  of  the  chaplains  ? 
I      Bishop  Lawrence.  No.     She  knows  them  as  they  come  ashore. 
That  question  does  not  arise  except  as  she  miay  come  in  touch  with 
the  chaplains. 
Mr.  Stephens.  No  expression  from  the  men? 
Bishop  Lawrence.  No.    I  should  say  that  the  expression  of  the 
men  would  be  largely  as  to  the  personality  of  the  chaplain.    When 
you  tome  down  to  it,  it  is  the  captain  of  the  ship  who  does  the  busi- 
ness, and  no  man  on  the  ship  can  do  business  if  he  does  not  have 
rink.    A  man  might  be  the  ablest  naval  officer  and  still  he  could  not 
bold  his  own  if  he  had  not  the  rank.    The  ship  is  an  aristocracy ;  it 
18  not  a  democrac]^.    The  Government  can  take  a  chaplain,  and  if  he 
18  a  good  man  he  is  valuable,  and  if  he  is  not  a  good  man  they  have 
no  use  for  him.    As  a  matter  of  rank,  the  best  man  can  not  do  his 
best  work  unless  he  has  proper  rank. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  Is  it  your  idea.  Bishop,  that  every  chaplain  on  a 
battleship  should  have  the  rank  of  captain  ? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  No.    I  think  it  would  be  largely  a  question  of 
seniority  and  that  there  should  be  a  steady  rise.    If  the  Navy  De- 
partment chooses  to  put  a  chaplain  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant 
on  a  ship,  very  good. 
Mr.  Roberts.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  chaplain  with  the  rank 
I    of  lieutenant  do  as  good  work  as  a  chaplain  on  the  same  ship  with  the 
rank  of  captain?    Would  there  be  any  difference  in  the  work,  pro- 
tided  that  he  was  qualified  to  do  the  work? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  I  think  it  would  be  recognized  as  a  question  of 
seniority.  What  work  he  could  do  would  depend  upon  tne  person- 
nlity  of  the  man,  provided  it  was  understood  that  he  was  in  regular 
line  of  promotion  through  seniority,  as  in  the  long  run  it  is  through 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  Roberts.  This  bill  to  which  you  have  referred  contemplates  the 
pay  of  captain  when  the  chaplain  reaches  that  grade  ? 

bishop  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir.  Suppose  there  were  70,000  personnel. 
That  would  mean  70  chaplains.  Under  this  bill  there  can  not  be 
more  than  10  men  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  if  they  do  not  reach 
that  by  seniority  there  would  be  only  irom  5  to  10. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  is  simply  a  matter  of  encour- 
agement ? 
Bishop  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  worked  out  the  possibility  of  the  pay  of  a 
chaplain  while  holding  the  rank  of  captain? 
Bishop  Lawrence.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  pay  is  increased  every  five  years.  A  captain  be- 
gins at  $4,000,  and  alter  20  years  of  service,  which,  I  think,  can  not 
possibly  happen  in  the  Navy  now,  he  would  get  up  to  $5,000.  I  am 
-speaking  of  shore  pay.  Have  you  worked  that  problem  out  to  see 
^hat  the  maximum  pay  might  be  of  a  chaplain  under  the  bill  you 
propose,  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  a  chaplain  to  ever  get 

fc,ooo? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  No,  sir.  It  may  be  that  Chaplain  Bayard  has 
worked  that  out 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  chaplains  go  up 
the  rank  of  captain,  but  the  pay  stays  at  the  rate  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  begin  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  at 
$3,000,  and  after  20  years  can  work  up  to  $4,000,  which  is  the  mini- 
fnum  pay  of  a  captain? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  was  curious  to  know  how  much  increase  of  pay  it 
would  be  possible  for  any  chaplain  to  get  if  we  should  let  his  pay  go 
on  with  his  rank  and  he  reached  the  grade  of  captain? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  I  have  not  worked  that  out. 

Mr.  Roberts.  My  object  in  bringing  that  up  is  to  point  out  to  you 
gentlemen  here  what,  perhaps,  may  De  a  bone  of  contention  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill — tne  question  of  rank.  If  the  chaplains 
were  going  to  get  the  pay  without  bringing  into  the  equation  the 
question  of  rank,  the  proposition  might  be  easier  to  get  through  Con- 
gress.   I  simply  offer  that  as  a  suggestion. 

Bishop  Lawrence.  This  bill  provides  that  of  the  total  number  of 
chaplains  authorized  by  law,  10  per  cent  shall  have  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  Navy,  20  per  cent  the  rank  of  commander,  30  per 
cent  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  and  40  per  cent  the  rank  of 
lieutenant. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  start  in  your  bill  at  the  rank  of  lieutenant — 
senior  ? 
•   Bishop  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  start  the  chaplains,  then,  at  $2,400  instead  of 
$2,000  ? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  tho 
plan  of  this  movement,  but  the  thought  has  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
think  it  is  necessary  to  ask  you,  whether  or  not  you  have  considered 
the  question  of  the  day  and  time  approaching  when  there  will  be  a 
cessation  of  these  expansions  and  extensions  in  the  Navy,  when  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  reach  a  relationship  with  each  other  that 
will  make  it  unnecessary  to  continue  increasing  the  navies  of  the 
world,  and  thus  increasing  the  burdens  placed  upon  the  .people? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  I  have  not,  rather  on  the  same  ground  that  I 
suppose  the  naval  committee  in  making:  their  appropriations  and  in- 
creasing the  ex^x^nditures  of  the  Navy  do  not  feel  that  they  can  give 
that  consideration.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  consideration  has 
come  up  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  IIensley.  As  I  prefaced  my  statement,  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  si)int  of  your  movement,  but  I  would  like  to  have  an  opinion 
from  you,  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  give,  with  reference  to  wnether 
or  not  we  are  approaching  that  day  and  time? 

Bishop  IjAwkenct..  I  would  want  to  see  Mr.  Carnegie  before  I 
answered  that  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  so  vague  that  I 
should  not  want  to  hazard  any  opinion.  I  really  do  not  know.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  I  should  assume  if  that  happy  day  should  come  and 
wo  should  lay  down  our  arms  and  simply  have  a  police  force  the 
churches  would  he  so  rejoiced  that  they  would  take  the  whole  naval 
chaplain  corps  and  pension  them.     That  is  what  we  are  all  after* 
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¥6  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  light,  and  I  could  not  hazard  an 
pinion  as  to  the  future. 

,  Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  church  should  use  its 
great  influence  to  bring  about  a  condition  where  it  would  not  be  nec- 
CBsary  to  expand  the  Navy  ? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  I  suppose — I  speak  without  knowledge — ^that 
eTery  member  of  this  committee  is  anxious,  so  far  as  thev  can  con- 
sistently with  their  own  judgment,  to  stop  the  expansion  or  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Would  not  that  be  consistent  with  Christianity  ? 

Bishop  Lawrence.  We  are  all  working  for  it. 

(The  bill  submitted  by  Bishop^ Lawrence  follows  :^ 

[An  act  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Corps  of  Chaplains  in  the  United  States  Navy.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
§f  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
tett  shall  be  one  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy  for  each  and  every  one 
fliOQsand  of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy,  as  determined  by  law,  including  the 
Mailike  Corps,  midshipmen,  apprentice  seamen,  and  naval  prisoners. 

That  hereafter  original  appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Stvy  in  the  grade  of  acting  chaplain,  and  the  grade  of  acting  chaplain  in  the 
Ktvy  is  hereby  authori2sed  and  established :  Provided,  That  before  appointment 
fudidates  shall  pass  such  moral  and  professional  examinations  by  a  board  of 
ckaplains  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  require. 

littt  after  three  years'  sea  service  aboard  ship  acting  chaplains  shall  undergo 
iQch  moral  and  professional  examinations  by  a  board  of  chaplains  as  the  Secre- 
tiry  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe  to  determine  their  fitness  to  receive  commissions 
in  the  Navy,  and  if  found  qualified  they  shall  be  commissioned  chaplains  in  the 
Kivy:  Provided,  That  the  number  of  acting  chaplains  in  the  Navy  for  temporary 
•crvice  shall  not  exceed  fifty  in  number. 

That  if  any  acting  chaplain  shall  fail  upon  the  examinations  prescribed  in 
fills  Act,  he  shall  be  honorably  discharged  from  the  naval  service,  and  the  ap- 
l^ointment  of  an  acting  chaplain  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  in  the  discretion 
«f  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

That  of  the  total  number  of  chaplains  authorized  by  law  ten  per  centum 
A«1I  have  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Navy,  twenty  per  cenUim  the  rank  of 
tommander,  thirty  per  centum  the  rank  of  lieutenant  comninnder.  and  forty 
per  centum  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  All  acting  chaplains  shall  have  the  rank 
ofUeatenant,  junior  grade:  Provided,  That  all  chaplains  and  acting  chaplains 
ahall  have  the  same  pay,  allowances,  privileges,  and  opportunities  for  the  per- 
formances of  their  duties  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law  or 
Navy  regulations  or  naval  Instructions  for  other  officers  of  the  same  rank  and 
length  of  service  in  the  Navy:  And  provided  further.  That  no  provision  of  this 
Act  shall  operate  to  reduce  the  rank,  pay.  or  allowances  that  would  have  been 
wceived  by  any  person  in  the  Navy  except  for  the  passiige  of  this  Act:  And 
9rw!id€d  furtha'.  That  not  more  than  seven  chaplains  In  the  Navy  shall  be 
appointed  in  any  one  year. 

That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
be.  and  the  same  are.  hereby  repealed. 

Dr.  Radcliff.  I  now  take  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Father 
(yHern,  representing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

SIATEMEHT  OF  BEV.  LEWIS  J.  O'HEBH,  C.  S.  P.,  OF  WASHING- 

TOH,  D.  C. 

Father  O'Hern.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  in  such  distinguished  company  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  Catholic  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  United 
Stttes. 
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I  shall  read  to  you  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  as  follows: 

Cabdinal's  Residence, 
408  North  Ohables  Street, 
Baltimore,  January  15,  19H. 
Rev.  Lewis  J.  O'Hebn,  C.  S.  P., 

Apostolic  Mission  House,  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Father  O'Hern:  As  our  representative  in  matters  pertaining  to 
Army  and  Navy  chaplains,  may  I  asls  you  to  personally  call  on  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  both  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  more  chaplains  for  the  Navy? 
Explain  to  them  that  the  proposed  ^heme  of  substituting  '*  welfare  secreta- 
ries" for  chaplains  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  American  Catholic 
archbishop,  since  no  laymen  can  do  the  work  of  an  ordained  clergyman. 
Most  faithfully,  yours,  In  Xt. 

J.  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  agree  with  so  much  that  has  been  stated  here 
this  morning  and  to  indorse  so  much  of  what  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  has  suggested  in  his  report,  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  The  keynote  of  our  position  on  this  question  is  sounded  in 
the  honorable  Secretary's  own  words,  "More  religious  leaders 
needed."  There  has  b^n  no  increase  in  the  chaplain  corps  of  the 
Navy  since  1842,  yet  the  number  of  officers  ana  men  has  notably 
increased.  These  men  need  the  uplifting  influence  of  religion,  and 
need  to  be  often  reminded,  as  the  honorable  Secretary  says,  of  the 
truth  that  "  man's  first  and  highest  obligation  is  to  his  Mafeer."  fie 
needs  the  close  personal  influence  of  a  religious  leader  the  more  be- 
cause he  has  been  removed  by  enlistment  from  the  many  helpful 
influences  which  he  had  at  home.  The  question  arises  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  religious  leaders.  The  honorable  Secretary  says, 
"The  country  will,  I  am  sure,  warmly  approve  the  suggestion  that 
not  less  than  60  chaplains  or  welfare  secretaries  should  be  author- 
ized," and  on  pa^e  18  of  his  annual  report  he  speaks  of  the  four  de- 
partments of  activity  in  which  these  religious  leaders  are  needed — 
religious  thought,  Bible  study,  athletics,  and  entertainment. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  regards  athletics  and  entertainments,  I  might 
point  with  pride  to  the  excellent  work  of  our  chaplains  along  these 
lines.  I  maintain  that  for  such  work  they  are  as  efficient  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  person  to  be.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  work 
in  the  Navy,  because  I  have  not  been  brought  into  such  close  contact 
with  the  Navy  chaplains  as  I  have  with  those  of  the  Army,  but  1 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  work  along  the  same  lines  in  both 
corps.  A  chaplain  was  in  charge  of  the  mstruction  camp  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  last  summer,  and  T  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  after- 
wards in  Washington  the  colonel  who  was  in  command,  and  he  spoke 
of  the  wonderful  work  which  had  been  done  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  soldiers  all  during  the  summer  by  the  chaplain.  He  fur- 
nished moving-picture  and  theatrical  entertainments,  so  that  every 
night  the  men  were  kept  in  camp,  happy,  and  away  from  dangerous 
environments. 

As  regards  athletics,  it  is  the  chaplain's  spirit  that  animates  work 
of  this  kind.  All  of  us  know  that  religion  is  the  fountain  of  per- 
petual youth.  That  the  chaplain,  therefore,  can  direct  the  athletics, 
even  though  he  may  not  personally  enter  into  them,  is  something 
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which  I  think  I  may  justly  claim,  and  increasing  age  need  be  no 
bar  to  him  in  working  along  these  lines.  No  age  limit  is  provided 
for  the  welfare  secretary,  and  therefore  no  remedy  is  offered  in  the 
proposed  legislation  as  to  keeping  young  men  perpetually  in  charge 
of  this  department  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  introduced  into  our 
Xavy.  So  much  for  the  lines  of  natural  activity;  so  much  for  the 
entertainments  and  athletics. 

As  regards  the  strictly  religious  work  there  can  be  no  comparison. 
The  clergyman  is  a  man  set  apart  solemnly  to  perpetuate  the  work  of 
Christ  in  the  world.  He  is  one  who  speaks  with  authority,  one  who 
has  been  given  the  Divine  conmiission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.  He  conducts  the  Divine  services.  He  dispenses  the  Sacra- 
ments, something  which  no  layman  is  authorized  to  do.  He  has  an 
official  position.  He  commands  respect.  By  his  office  he  merits  con- 
fidence also.  He  can  be  a  friend  to  all  without  losing  dignity,  and 
he  has  an  enthusiasm  which  can  be  begotten  only  by  a  man  who  has 
a  supernatural  love  of  Gk)d  and  of  his  fellow  men.  To  religious  work 
they  expect  to  devote  not  a  few  years  only,  but  their  whole  lives. 

The  chaplains  we  have  selected  and  recommended  have  been  picked 
men,  physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually  strong,  chosen  from 
the  wnole  country.  They  have  been  and  shall  be  in  the  future  our 
flite.  They  have  been  carefully  trained  through  long  years  of  study, 
discipline,  and  self-denial ;  they  have  developed  those  qualities  neces- 
sary for  religious  leaders :  they  are  the  kind  of  men  contemplated  by 
our  honorable  secretary.  Influenced  by  a  Divine  call  they  have  de- 
voted themselves  unselfishly  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others. 
Their  aim  is  to  secure  efficiency,  patriotism,  morality,  obedience  to 
every  law,  human,  and  Divine,  in  a  word,  to  develop  the  highest  type 
of  Christian  citizenship.  For  the  doing  of  this  work,  gentlemen, 
there  is  no  man  so  efficient  as  an  ordained  and  accredited  minister  of 
the  ffospel. 

The  question  has  come  up  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  chaplains  to 
promote  the  moral  welfare  of  the  men.  That  question  has  been  di- 
rectly asked  and,  in  answer  to  that.  I  quote  from  a  letter  of  a  chap- 
Iain,  written  to  me  from  Olangapo,  Philippine  Islands,  as  follows: 

By  tlie  way,  I  h«ve  nn  argument  for  the  committee  that  will  mean  something. 
When  I  went  ashore,  the  doctor  called  me  and  said.  "Father,  do  you  know  that 
10  per  cent  of  the  men  on  this  ix)at  have  venereal  diseases?"  Needless  to  say 
I  was  surprised.  In  seven  months  there  was  less  than  3  i)er  cent,  and  such 
fi^ires  ought  to  influence  the  committee  in  this  matter. 

Tliis  is  a  direct  question  of  morality,  namely,  keeping  the  men  out 
of  associations  which  ruin  them  physically  and  morally,  and  there- 
fc)re  I  argue  that  such  work  can  be  done  best  by  ordained  clerg^'men. 
Such  a  one  speaks  with  authority.  He  stands  for  the  law  of  God 
in  its  integrity.  He  preaches  the  Commandments,  "  Thou  shalt "  and 
**  thou  shalt  not."  He  wields  that  influence  which  alone  can  keep  men 
moral. 

There  is  another  question  which  I  wish  to  bring  up  and  it  is  this. 
We  know  that  this  is  a  day  of  unrest.  Men  are  looking  for  remedies 
for  all  our  ills,  and  many  fancv  that  they  see  a  penacea  for  everything 
in  some  form  or  other  of  socialism.  It  has  been  preached  at  Army 
postfi  and  naval  stations  and  results  in  desertions,  as  1  have  heard  upon 
reliable  authority.    What  is  the  remedy  for  this?    Religion,  pure  and 
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iindefiled.  All  the  Christian  churches  preach  the  duty  of  patriotisui ; 
they  preach  loyalty  to  the  flag,  and  that  all  authority  is  from  God. 
We  must  love  and  protect  our  country's  honor,  and  we  must  be  ready 
to  suffer  hard  things  for  the  public  good.  Therefore,  gentelmen,  the 
remedy  for  the  spread  of  socialism  in  the  naval  ranks  to-day,  I  think, 
is  to  be  found  in  an  efficient  chaplain  corps  which  stands  for  authority 
both  human  and  divine. 

We  ask  that  the  bill  which  has  been  submitted  be  incorporated 
Into  the  appropriation  bill,  and  we  trust  that  in  this  way  the  result 
we  are  seeKing  will  be  attained. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  What  is  your  idea  about  this?  This  proposi- 
tion is  to  have  70  chaplains,  I  believe  ? 

The  Chairman.  Sixty. 

Mr.  WrrHERsrooN.  Sixty  chaplains.  That  would  be  a  chaplain 
on  each  of  the  39  battleships.  There  are  a  great  many  small  ships  like 
destroyers  and  submarines,  ships  of  that  kind,  where  a  chaplain 
could  not  well  live.  What  is  your  idea  about  how  the  men  on  those 
ships  would  be  furnished  with  religious  services? 

Father  O'Hern.  My  idea  is  that  there  should  be  one  chaplain  for 
every  1,000  men.  That  is  absolutely  necessary.  No  chaplain  can 
competently  care  spiritually  for  more  than  a  thousand  men. 

The  Chairman.  Ma;^  I  suggest  in  answer  to  your  question  that  the 
torpedo  boats,  submarines,  and  small  craft  are  usually  kept  at  the 
base  station  or  in  groups,  and  the  chaplain  would  serve  them  in 
groups. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  live  on  the  ship  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  might,  or  he  might  live  on  the  mother  ship 
that  goes  with  the  smaller  craft. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  force  to  the  suggestion 
which  I  have  heard  made  that  rank  might  tend  to  separate  the 
chaplain  from  the  men  rather  than  bring  them  together? 

Father  O'Hern.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  rank  would  give  the  chap- 
lain a  certain  prestige  which  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  his 
work.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  socialism. 
Do  you  mean  socialism  as  propounded  by  the  Socialist  Party? 

Father  O'Hern.  The  socialism  I  refer  to  is  that  of  one  who  would 
say  to  a  man  wearing  a  uniform,  "  Why  are  you  wearing  that  uni- 
form ? "  or  "  You  are  not  fighting  for  the  Government,  you  are 
fighting  for  Hearst  or  Guggenheim.  Take  off  that  uniform.  You 
are  not  serving  the  country,  but  you  are  serving  a  few  rich  men  who 
control  the  country." 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Has  that  been  said  by  men  in  the  Navy? 

Father  O'Hern.  This  argument  has  been  used  at  certain  posts  and 
has  resulted  in  desertions.  The  influence  to  counteract  such  argu- 
ments is  the  teaching  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  and  the 
duty  of  bearing  Inirdcns  for  the  common  good,  even  though  they 
weigh  heavily  upon  the  individual  for  a  time.  This  the  cnaplain 
is  best  fitted  to  do. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  who  is  respon- 
sible for  that? 

Father  O'Hern.  Not  as  to  their  names. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  speak  of  the  remedy.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  there  being  efficacy  in  an  effort  made  by  people  in  authority — Con- 
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gress,  for  instance — to  equalize  conditions  so  that  one  can  not  point 
to  men  like  Guggenheim  and  others  being  the  principal  benieficiaries  t 

Father  CTHern.  I  have  thought  of  that. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Some  responsibility  rests  there  also? 

Father  O'Hern.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  does. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Suppose  the  committee  and  Congress  should  see  fit 
or  could  only  see  their  way  clear  to  increasing  the  number  of  chap- 
lains to  60,  substantially  under  present  conditions  of  rank  and  pay, 
would  you  be  opposed  to  that  form  of  relief  for  the  situation,  because 
the  pay  was  not  increased  and  the  rank  was  not  given  ? 

Father  O'Hern.  No,  sir.  While  I  desire  the  chaplains  to  be  put  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  others,  I  would  be  willing  to  take  some- 
thing less  as  regards  rank  and  pay  in  order  that  we  might  get  the 
increased  number  of  chaplains. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  other  words,  a  half  a  loaf  would  be  better  than 
no  bread? 

Father  O'Hern.  Yes,  sir.  Still,  I  think  they  should  not  be  dis- 
criminated against. 

Mr.  Browning.  Is  your  plan  of  legislation  practically  embodied  in 
the  bill  which  has  been  presented? 

Father  O'Hern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  Wliat  is  your  opinion  of  the  welfare  secretaries? 

Father  O'Hern.  Now  that  you  nave  asked  me,  with  your  permis- 
sion I  shall  explain  it.  The  welfare-secretary  issue  should  not  be 
mixed  up  with  the  chaplain  issue.  The  chaplain,  as  I  have  said,  is 
a  religious  leader  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  welfare 
secretary.  Under  the  proposed  plan  that  the  welfare  secretary  shall 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  chaplain  I  think  there  is  bound  to  be 
friction.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  as  has  been  stated 
bv  Bishop  Lawrence,  for  the  chaplain  to  pick  his  helpers  from  among 
tlie  enlisted  men,  who  shall  conduct  this  welfare  work  under  his 
direction.  This  plan  would  obviate  friction  and  also  save  the  Xavy 
the  money  which  would  be  expended  for  the  bringing  in  of  outside 
men  to  do  the  work  under  the  name  of  welfare  secretaries. 

Mr.  Browning.  Do  you  think  that  the  chaplains  would  get  the 
men  alreadv  in  the  service  to  do  good  work? 

Father  O'Hern.  Yes,  sir:  and  all  friction  would  be  avoided  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Assigning  a  chaplain  to  every  thousand  men, 
would  he  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  all  the  proper  work  of  a  chaplain 
and,  in  addition,  this  work  that  the  supposed  secretary  would  do? 

Father  O'Hern.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Britten.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  present  bill  were  car- 
ried into  effect  does  it  provide  for  a  division  of  the  various  religious 
denominations? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir.  That  is  all  apportioned  in  the  depart- 
ment. There  has  been  no  complaint  along  tnat  line  that  I  have  ever 
beard. 

Mr.  Britten.  Of  the  23  chaplains  at  present  supplied  to  the  Xavy 
what  are  their  religious  denominations! 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know. 

Father  O'Hern.  I  have  that  information  in  my  pocket,  if  you 
wish  it. 
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Dr.  Radcmfp.  The  proportion  was  determined  by  President  Boos^ 
velt  and  never  has  been  changed.  Our  church  has  been  objecting  to 
the  proportion. 

Mr.  Brittbn.  Was  any  attempt  ever  made  to  supply  chaplains 
approximately  along  the  line  of  the  number  of  men  preferring  a  cer- 
tain religion!  For  instance,  if  there  are  50  Protestants,  and  25 
Ofttholics  in  a  group,  would  it  be  proper  to  supply  a  Catholic  priest 
for  a  post  of  that  kmd,  or  vice  versa?  Has  any  attempt  ever  been 
made  to  follow  the  desire  of  the  men? 

Dr.  Radcmff.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  he  did,  but  we  thought  he 
guessed  at  it. 

Father  O'Hehn.  I  have  a  memorandum  which  shows  the  propor- 
tion referred  to  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  Chaikman.  Please  place  it  in  the  record. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  by  Father  CHem  follows:) 


MEMORANDUM. 

[Memorandum  in  reference  to  the  number  of  Navy  chaplains  that  should  be  assigned  to 
the  various  denominations  on  the  basis  of  church  membership,  as  shown  byworld^ 
Almanac,  1914  edition.] 

The  almanac  data  indicates  a  total  church  membership  of  approximately 
86,000,000,  of  which  approximately  30,934,000  are  included  in  denominatiooii 
now  represented  by  chaplains.  Of  this  number  approximately  12,881,000  are 
Roman  Catholics.  This  would  give  that  church  slightly  over  41  per  cent  of  the 
chaplains,  or  0.9  out  of  the  present  24  Navy  chaplains.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  denomination  now  has  only  6  chaplains,  leaving  a  shortage  of  3.9  due  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.    The  following  table  shows  the  status  in  detail: 


Denominations. 


Protestant  Ivplsoopal,  all  (2)  kinds 
Disciples  ofrhrist,an(2)kinds... 

Methoriists,  all  (17)  kinds 

Roman  Catholics 

Universalists 

Baptists,  all  (lo)  kinds 

ConjjT'^eationalists 

Presbyterian"?,  all  (12)  kinds 

Total 


Chmxjh 
membership. 


Number 

chaplains 

entitled  to. 


980. 

1.497. 

6.9a^. 

12.  SSI. 

51. 

5,S94. 

742. 

1.9H1. 


851 
545 
095 
034 
716 
232 
350 
949 


0.76 
1.16 
5.36 
9.99 

.04 
4.57 

.58 
1.54 


Number 
in  service. 


5 
1 
6 
6 
1 
3 
1 
1 


Excess. 


4.24 

.'96 
.'42 


30,Q34.772 


24.00 


24 


6.26 


Shortae*. 


0.16 


1.57 
'!54 


6.26 


Note. — None  of  the  dcnoralnations  comprising  the  approximate  5,000,000  church  mem- 
berR  not  now  represented  by  chaplains  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lutherans,  of  snfll- 
cient  numbers  to  entitle  them  to  representation.  The  Lutherans,  26  kinds,  have  a  church 
membership  of  2,251^.702,  and  are  entitled  to  1.7  chaplains. 

The  church  membership  in  the  table  does  not  include  unconfirmed  minors,  either 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  which  explains  the  low  rating  given  in  the  almanac  flfi[iire8  r^ard- 
tag  some  churches.  For  instance,  the  Ofllcial  Catholic  Directory  for  19lS  gives  that 
church  a  membership  of  15,164,158,  while  the  World's  Almanac  credits  it  with  only 
12,881,034. 

Mr.  Britten.  The  service  that  is  given  or  rendered  aboard  ship, 
is  it  practically  the  same  irrespective  of  the  religions  denomination 
of  the  chaplain? 

Father  O'Hern.  Well,  no,  sir;  not  entirely.  At  the  morning 
service  a  Catholic  priest  would  celebrate  mass.  That  is  our  official 
form  of  divine  worship,  and  all  the  Catholics  would,  I  expect,  be 
present  at  that.  Whether  others  would  come  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer,  but  there  is  held  in  the  evening  a  general  service,  consisting 
of  the  singing  of  hymns  and  preaching.  I  presume  that  the  char- 
acter of  this  service  is  more  or  less  determined  by  the  chaplain.  I 
know  that  such  is  true  in  the  Arm  v. 
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Mr.  WiAiiiaMrocm,  Have  you  inquired  into  this  to  know  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  denomiiuitional  feeling  among^  the  men,  so  that  if 
jrou  had  a  Catholic  priest  on  a  battleship  the  Frotestants  would  be 
indisposed  to  go  to  his  service,  and,  on  the  otho*  hand,  if  you  had  a 
Protestant  minister,  whether  the  Catholics  on  the  snip  would  be 
indisposed  to  be  served  in  that  way  ?  Are  they  of  such  liberal  views 
that  you  think  the  chaplain  could  do  his  work  efficiently  ? 

Father  O'Hern.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  chaplain  could  minister 
to  all. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  You  do? 

Father  O'Hern.  Yes,  sir;  outside  of  matters  such  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  as  when  a  Catholic  is  dying  and  wishes  to 
receive  the  rites  of  the  church.  Outside  of  special  cases  of  this  kind, 
I  believe  that  the  chaplain  does  minister  to  all. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  In  regard  to  the  special  cases  which  you  men- 
tion, if  a  minister  of  another  denomination  had  charge  of  the  ship, 
it  could  be  arranged  to  secure  another  chaplain  on  another  ship? 

Father  O'Hern.  It  is  not  easily  done.  One  of  the  chaplains  has 
written  me  saying  that  it  is  generally  very  difficult  to  get  from  one 
ship  to  another,  and  that  many  of  our  men  on  board  ships  without 
Catholic  chaplains  die  without  the  care  of  the  priest,  which  they 
desire. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  report  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in  the  quadrennial  session  assembletl 
at  Chicago  December  9, 1912,  on  the  point  suggested,  it  says : 

We  also  believe  that  the  providini;  of  chaplains  oujrht  not  to  l)e  treated  as  a 
mere  matter  of  denominational  proportion  in  an  eflFort  to  distribute  offlcos 
amon^  the  various  Christian  bodies,  but  rather  in  the  interest  of  providing 
adequate  moral  influence  and  spiritual  help. 

Father  O'Hern.  According  to  the  figures  quoted  above,  the  Catholic 
Church  is  entitled  to  a  little  more  than  41  per  cent  of  the  religious 
leaders,  and  in  a  representative  Government  such  as  ours  she  should 
have  something  to  say  about  the  kind  of  religious  leaders  appointe<l. 
Therefore  I  ask  you  to  give  kindly  consideration  to  the  words  of 
His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  that  welfare  secretaries  can  not 
be  considered  as  substitutes  for  regularly  ordained  ministers  of  the 
gosj>el. 

Mr.  Farr.  How  many  denominations  are  represented  in  this  recom- 
mendation before  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-two  have  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  BRriTEN.  Has  any  effort  been  made  by  the  chaplains  in  the 
service  to  ascertain  how  many  men  are  buried  at  sea  or  who  die 
without  having  spiritual  aid  in  their  final  hours  ? 

Father  O'Hern.  No,  sir ;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Dr.  Macfariand.  The  number  would  be  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Father  O'Hern. 

BTATEKENT   OF  CHAPLAIN   0.   UVINOSTON  BAYABD,   TTNITEB 

STATES  NAVY. 

Chaplain  Bayard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
the  bill  which  has  been  referred  to  is  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  was 
submitted  to  this  committee  upon  the  invitation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Department,  to 
make  suggestions  for  personnel  legislation. 
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Let  me  say  in  the  beginning  that  this  bill  represents  10  yean  of 
thought  and  work  and  care  along  this  line,  and  it  has  been  drafted 
after  conferring  with  officers  in  every  part  of  the  world,  in  all  the 
fleets,  and  with  Admiral  Dewev,  who  is  the  senior  ranking  officer  of 
the  Navy ;  Admiral  Upshur,  who  is  the  senior  graduate  oi  the  Navil 
Academy ;  Admiral  Howard,  president  of  the  Naval  Examining  and 
Retiring  Board;  and  Gen.  Biddle,  who  is  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps.    All  these  officers  and  hundreds  of  others  are  con- 
vinced that  there  should  be  at  least  one  chaplain  to  each  1,000  of 
personnel  for  the  reli^ous,  moral,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  herewith  submitted  and  recom- 
mended by  all  churches. 

I  beg  to  ask  you  to  consider  the  particular  wording  of  this  bill  in 
this  respect,  which  is  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  th«e 
shall  be  one  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy  lor  each  and  every 
1,000  personnel  of  the  Navy  as  determined  by  the  law,  including  the 
Marine  Corps,  midshipmen,  apprentice  seamen,  and  naval  prisoners. 
That  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  chaplains  to  minister 
to  the  midshipmen,  the  naval  prisoners,  and  the  apprentice  seamen, 
because  they  are  in  addition  to  the  regular  personnel  corps  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Browning.  Would  that  increase  the  number  of  chaplains  to 
more  than  GO? 

Chaplain  Bayard.  There  would  be,  I  judge,  about  65,  including  the 
marines,  the  midshipmen,  the  apprentice  seamen,  and  the  naval  pris- 
c»ners,  who  are,  as  you  know,  in  addition  to  the  regular  personnel  of 
the  Navy. 

As  to  the  acting  chaplains,  that  provision  is  vital  to  our  very  life 
in  the  Navy,  because  we  have  no  way  of  determining  now  what  sort 
of  a  man  a  candidato  for  a  chaplaincy  may  be.  lie  may  have  the 
highest  recommendations  of  the  church  and  fall  down  absolutely 
when  required  to  face  the  diflicult  and  delicate  problems  presented  to 
him  abocard  a  battleship.  After  he  is  commissioned  and  appointed 
he  is  j)ermanently  in  the  service  and  we  have  no  way  of  eliminating 
him  except  by  ccuirt-martial,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  do.  This  provision  with  regard  to  acting  chaplains  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  these  acting 
<'ha plains,  and  an  actin<r  chaplain  may  resi/rn  at  any  time,  and  the 
Secretarv  has  the  authoritv  to  droo  him  at  anv  time  without  cause, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  year^  he  is  examined  apiin,  and  if  he  has 
maile  ^ood  he  is  c(  mmissioned  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  RonKRTS.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  what  sort  of  an  exami- 
nation would  there  he  conducted  ? 

Chaplain  Bayard.  The  same  sort  of  examination  that  is  now  re- 
quired of  canilidate<  for  a  chaplaincy,  with  the  reports  of  command- 
ing officers  upon  his  efficiency  and  his  record  of  accomplishment  in 
the  Navy  for  three  vears. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Under  ycur  hill  the  chaplains  an»  taken  in  after  ex- 
amination { 

Chaplain  Bavarp.  Yes.  sir:  always.  They  are  now.  Everylx>dy 
is  agi*ee<l  to  the  nece.-sity  of  that  examinatiisn.  The  plan  now  is  that 
when  there  is  a  vacancy,  snch  a<  the  la-t  vacancy  in  the  I^reshyterian 
(^hurch,  for  instance,  the  Navy  Department  notifies  the  Preslnierian 
Church  that  there  is  this  vacancy  to  he  fille«l.  and  the  Presbyterian 
(Ihurch  proceeds  to  select  as  many  of  its  cjualified  clergymen  as  can 
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lie  persuaded  to  take  the  examination,  and  one  man  of  the  number 
who  comes  up  for  the  examination  is  selected  and  is  appointed  to  the 
I)ermanent  establishment.  That  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the 
itcting  appointment  is  necessary  as  a  protection  both  to  the  church 
and  to  tne  Navy. 

Mr.  Kelx-et.  Speakmg  of  the  number  of  chaplains,  what  is  the 
number  in  the  British  nsLvy^  the  German  navy,  and  the  French  navy! 

Chaplain  Bayard.  The  British  have  a  state  church. 

Mr.  Kelley.  But  as  to  the  number? 

Chaplain  Bayard.  The  number  is  one  chaplain  to  each  nine  hun- 
dred cJid  of  the  personnel.  In  the  British  Navy  the  chaplain  is  a 
representative  of  the  state  church  and  no  other  clergyman  is  allowed 
aboard  any  British  ship  to  hold  religious  services.  In  the  navy  the 
chaplains  have  no  ranK,  but  they  are  representatives  of  the  state 
church  which  has  been  established  for  a  tnousand  years,  and  every 
biff  ship  has  a  chaplain.  In  the  British  Army,  however,  where  the 
dinerent  churches  are  represented  and  the  condition  exists  very 
similar  to  ours  in  the  Navy,  where  the  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  the  Church  of  England  are 
represented,  there  they  give  their  chaplains  rank,  and  not  only  rank. 
but  they  give  them  tne  high  rank  of  major  general.  In  the  army 
they  start  in  as  captains  and  come  up  to  the  rank  of  major  generals 
of  the  army. 

Mr.  Ejeixey.  What  is  the  practice  in  France  ? 

Chaplain  Bayard.  There  is  trouble  between  the  church  and  the 
State  and  the  analogy  can  not  be  drawn  there. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  In  tne  British  Navy  how  are  the  chaplains  quartered 
and  messed  aboard  ship? 

Chaplain  Bayard.  They  are  quartered  and  messed  in  the  officers' 
mess,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Just  how  do  they  get  at  their  relative  place  in  the 
mess  and  quarters? 

Chaplain  Bayard.  It  is  the  law  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  regula- 
tion of  the  navy  and  the  custom  of  the  state  church  for  a  thousand 
years  that  gives  them  their  standing. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  they  get  quarters  such  as  a  lieutenant  commander 
miffht? 

Chaplain  Bayard.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  as  commander.  On  the 
British  ships  that  I  have  been  aboard  the  chaplain  has  the  relative 
place  possibly  of  commander. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  he  has  a  commander's  choice  of  quarters? 

Chaplain  Bayard.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Roberts.  One  of  the  vexed  fjuestions  in  our  Navy  has  been 
the  status  of  the  chaplain  aboard  ship;  about  his  quarters,  etc.,  there 
has  been  more  or  less  friction  ? 

Chaplain  Bayard.  No,  sir.  Rank  solves  all  our  problems  of 
standing. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  has  been  trouble  in  the  past? 

Chaplain  Bayard.  I  have  known  of  none.  I  have  been  the  chap- 
lain of  the  European,  South  Atlantic,  Caribbean,  North  Atlantic, 
and  Pacific  Fleets,  and  I  have  never  known  of  anv  friction  along 
that  line  at  all.  Everything  depends  on  the  personality  of  the  chap- 
lain. All  our  problems  are  solved  by  the  personality  of  the  chaplain 
when  he  has  adequate  rank.    Give  him  the  rank  and  the  perquisites 
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of  that  rank,  the  same  condition  that  exists  with  every  other  officer 
of  the  Navy.  The  chaplain  asks  for  no  favors,  but  he  demands  of 
you  not  to  discriminate  against  him.  I  want  to  say  that  on  account 
of  this  discrimination  which  exists  now^  a  chaplain  is  obliged  to 
serve  seven  years  with  the  rank  of  a  junior  lieutenant  in  the  Navy, 
seven  years.  It  is  impossible  to  attract  the  men  from  the  churches 
who  Bishop  Lawrence  and  everybody  else  who  has  testified  here 
affrees  the  Navy  must  have.  The  Navy  welcomes  the  strong,  good 
chaplain,  and  everybody  agrees  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
factors  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  personnel,  but  we  can 
not  get  those  men  now  from  the  churches.  At  the  time  of  this  last 
Presbyterian  vacancy,  the  Presbyterian  Church  with  something  like 
2,000,000  of  personnel  and  12,000  clergymen  could  not  persuade  the 
desirable  men  who  were  suggested  for  the  appointment  as  chaplain 
to  allow  their  names  to  be  considered.  That  places  the  Navy  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  The  Navy  must  have,  if  you  are  going  to  have 
chaplains  at  all,  strong  men,  men  who  ring  true  evei-y  time  you 
touch  them,  and  who  have  a  great  human  heart.  The  chaplain  asks 
for  no  favor,  he  simply  asks  only  for  a  fair  chance  to  do  his  work, 
and 'that  which  is  essential  to  his  position  in  the  Navy,  rank,  pay, 
and  allowances  up  to  and  including  the  grade  of  captain.  The 
chaplain  is  now  deprived  of  the  pay  of  his  rank  in  the  grades  of 
commander  and  captain. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  a  chaplain  serving  in  the  grade  of 
junior  lieutenant  for  seven  years? 

Chaplain  Bayard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  the  line  officer  serve? 

Chaplain  Bayard.  The  line  officers,  I  know,  become  lieutenants  at 
about  the  age  of  25.  The  doctor  is  made  a  lieutenant  at  about  the 
age  of  25,  but  the  average  age  of  the  chaplain  now,  according  to  the 
1913  Navy  Register  as  he  is  appointed  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  is 
over  40  years  of  age.  There  is  not  a  fair  chance  for  the  chaplains  in 
the  Navv. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  From  your  observation,  and  you  seem  to  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you 
think  there  will  be  any  trouble  arise  because  the  men  of  different  de- 
nominations have  to  be  served  by  a  chaplain  of  one  denomination? 

Chaplain  Bayard.  We  are  considering  the  good  chaplain,  and  we 
have  no  concern  with  any  other;  the  good  chaplain  mmisters  to  all 
alike.  Many  of  the  sailors  have  no  idea  what  particular  church  the 
chaplain  represents.  It  does  not  enter  into  their  consideration  at  all. 
He  is  simply  their  chaplain,  that  is  all ;  and  they  know  him  and  love 
him  as  their  chaplain. 

Mr.  Farr.  It  is  a  qucvstion  of  religion,  not  creed? 

Chaplain  Bayard.  Yes,  sir;  religion,  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Browking.  I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  welfare  secretaries,  because  you  have  had  experience. 

Chaplain  Bayard.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  made  certain 
recommendations  with  reference  to  the  welfare  secretaries  and  he  can 
give  vou  more  enlightenment  on  that  subject  than  I  can,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Wednes- 
day, January  21,  1914,  at  11  o'clock  a.  in.) 


INo.  9.] 

THE   COMMITTEE   ON   NAVAL  AFFAIBS, 

Thursday,  January  16,  1914. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  J.  H.  GIBBONS,  SXTPEBINTENDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  with  ns  this  morning  Capt. 
Gibbons,  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

On  page  84,  ''One  professor  as  head  of  the  department  of  physics, 
$3,600'' nas  been  eliminated. 

Capt.  Gibbons.  That  department  has  been  combined  with  electri- 
cal engineering.  Prof.  Teiry,  who  held  that  position,  was  paid  from 
the  Naval  Academy  appropriation.  He  has  been  made  a  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Paid  under  ''Pay  of  the  Navy''  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  others  are  the  same  as  last  year? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  no  change. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  salaries  are  fixed  by  law? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  no  new  items  in  this  bill,  and 
all  oi  the  estimates  have  been  reduced  by  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  89  you  have  reduced  "Current  and  Miscel- 
laneous Expenses,  Naval  Academy,  $10,000,"  from  $38,500  to 
$28,500  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  That  was  done  by  the  department.  The  Navy- 
Department,  following  out  its  general  policy  of  reducing  appropria- 
tions at  shore  stations,  made  these  two  reductions  in  our  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  of  this  reduction  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  They  just  give  us  this  general  lump  sum  and  say 
what  we  must  cut  our  cloth  to  fit  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  a  lump  sum  appropriation  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  will  be  the  result? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  kind  of  contingent  fund  for  various  little 
items. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Will  it  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  academy  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  We  think  that  we  can  go  on  with  the  maintenance 
and  general  keep  up,  but  it  will  cut  out  any  general  improvements, 
etc.  The  estimates  that  we  submitted  to  the  department  were  based 
on  our  experience  of  the  year  before.  The  purpose  is  now  to  be 
rigidly  economical. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  believe  in  being  economical  myself,  unless  it 
impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  done. 
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The  Chairman.  *' Maintenance  and  repairs,  Naval  Academy,'*  i» 
reduced  from  $350,000  to  $275,000.  There  is  a  reduction  of  $75,000. 
Please  tell  us  about  that.  Captain. 

Capt.   Gibbons.  That  reduction   was   also   made   by   the   Na 
Depajrtment  on  our  general  estimates.     You  will  notice  that  th^ 
is  for  repairs  of  buildmgs,  improvements,  etc.  _ 

The  Chairman.  We  nave  been  makingpretty  liberal  approprH 
tions  for  repairs  there  for  some  time.     Was  it  on  account  of  i 
expenditures  already  made  in  that  line  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Mostly  along  the  line  of  improvements.     We  ha 
built  a  great  many  new  walks  and  new  walk,  and  then  from  time 
time  the  work  on  the  terraces  has  taken  (^uite  a  lot  of  money.     IP 
have  had  the  sinking  of  some  of  the  steam  hnes.     Other  contingencm 
may  come  up. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  cared  for  heretofore  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir.  If  things  go  along  normally  we  c 
get  alon^  with  this  reduced  amount.  This  does  not  provide  1 
emergencies. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  past  we  have  been  appropriating  to  talc: 
care  and  accomplish  those  things,  and  having  done  that,  you  d 
not  need  so  mucn  money  now  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir.  We  think  we  can  get  on  this  year  as 
trial.     The  department  cut  it  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  is  the  same  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir;  exactly  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  appropriations  heretofore  made  you 
have  already  built  a  great  many  of  the  walks  and  walls  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  All  roads,  walks,  sewers,  and  similar  works  are 
built  and  maintained  by  our  own  labor.  For  repairs  to  buildings,  etc., 
we  keep  a  number  of  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  and  other  workmen. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  disposes  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  academy. 

I  will  ask  you,  Captain,  to  tell  the  committee  of  the  condition  and 
status  of  the  work  there,  what  vou  have  to  say  with  reference  to  the 
general  situation  of  the  school,  what  its  signs  of  promise  are,  the 
work,  etc.  ? 

Capt.  (iiBBONs.  The  buildings  at  the  academy  are  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  could  be  expected  considering  that  a  lot  of  the  contract 
work  was  not  particularly  well  done,  and  some  of  the  buildings  were 
begun  10  years  a^o,  ancf  the  last  ones  5  or  n  years  ago.  We  have 
great  trouble  in  keeping  the  terraces  of  Bancroft  Hall  water-tight. 
Bancroft  Hall  was  (lesigned  for  500  midshipmen,  and  after  its  con- 
struction was  begun  Congress  doubled  the  number  of  midshipmen, 
so  that  the  room  originally  designed  for  a  mess  room  could  not  be 
used.  We  are  now  using  a  room  imder  the  terrace  and  are  having 
some  trouble  in  keeping  it  water-tight.  The  roofing  of  most  of  the 
buildings,  on  account  of  the  contraction  and  expansion,  has  given  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  The  gymnasium,  armory,  and  chapel  recjuire 
constant  attention.  Cracks  have  doyeloped  in  some  of  the  buildings, 
which  we  are  watching,  but  at  present  do  not  consider  dangerous.  I 
might  explain  to  the  committee  that  many  of  the  buildings  are  on 
made  ground  that  has  settled  somewhat.  The  greatest  need  of  the 
academy  at  the  present  time  is  a  sea  wall  around  the  power  house.  I 
think  the  members  of  the  committee  who  have  been  there  are  probably 
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#      familiar  with  that.    The  power  house  was  the  first  buildiiig  author- 

m       ued  and  the  last  completed,  because  the  foundations  were  very  poor. 

r      It  has  now  been  completed  and  has  been  in  operation  about  two  years. 

'       The  contractor  who  attempted  to  build  the  sea  wall  gave  it  up.    I 

lliink  there  is  a  suit  pending  now.    The  plan  Ib  to  complete  it  at  an 

estimated  cost  of  S50,000,  but  it  can  go  on  another  year.     The  depart- 

zxient  cut  that  item  out. 

Mr.  Talbott.  The  board  of  visitors  recommended  it. 
The  C'nAiKMAN.  The  suit  is  not  yet  determined  ? 
C'apt.  Gibbons.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  And,  pendmg  the  decision  of  the  suit  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  contractor,  you  will  not  suffer  for  this  wal!  for  the 
present  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  consider  it  the  most  urgent  work  to  be  done  if 
you  are  ever  going  to  expend  anything  except  for  maintenance.  I 
consider  that  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  water  front.  The 
rest  of  it  is  all  well  waJled,  as  you  know,  from  the  Chesapeake  side. 
Tliey  have  completed  putting  tlie  wires  underground,  and  the  bridge 
^xitfiorized  two  years  ago  is  practically  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anvtning  been  done  as  to  the  acoustics  of  the 
cliapel? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  No.     I  might  explain  to  the  committee  that  the 

cliapel  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,000.     We  found  out 

^ter  occupying  it  that  the  acoustic  properties  were  very  bad.     We 

'^rnedieji  that  somewhat  bj'  screening  off  the  dome  and  draping  the 

jJJ^per  part  of  the  structure.     But  tms  made  the  interior  uiisi^tlj 

Tjzkey  have  all  been  taken  down  now,  and  it  is  as  originally  planned, 

5>iat  the  acoustic  properties  are  bad.     Several  people  have  plans  for 

Jtt^ proving  the  condition,  and  I  think  one  inventor  has  been  before  the 

department  or  the  committee  with  a  scheme  for  which,  if  not  satis- 

*^^<:tory,  there  would  be  no  cost. 

The  Chaikman.  He  never  came  before  the  committee;  but  he  came 
^^^  see  me.  His  plan  was  to  cover  the  whole  dome  with  very  fine  high- 
^*  ^Ting  silk  threads  to  break  the  vibrations  and  to  control  them  so  as  to 
^^5s8troy  the  echo*  but  he  wanted  a  number  of  thousand  dollars  for  it. 
^  Jo  not  remember  how  much.  That  matter  has  never  been  acted 
J*^l»n  or  referred  to  the  committee  by  the  department.  He  also  was 
^^  conference  with  the  officials  at  the  department.  I  believe  you  had 
^  "^  one  time  hung  up  there  some  cloth  or  somethinjr  like  that  ? 
,  Capt.  Gibbons.  les,  sir;  it  was  very  unsightly.  We  had  a  lot  of 
T^'i:^^,  and  \ie  made  these  banners  and  hung  them  up.  This  dome, 
^til  last  month,  has  been  entirely  screened  off  by  a  cloth  screen 
"lich  was  very  unsightly.  The  principal  feature  of  the  building  is 
e  dome. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  of  those  things  improve  the  acoustics? 
Capt.  Gibbons.  Slightly.     I  find  before  taking  them  down  that  the 
iprovement  was  perceptible,  but  not  very  great. 
Ifr.  Buchanan.  As  to  the  sea  wall  that  you  spoke  of,  what  is  the 
iportance  of  that  sea  wall  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  It  is  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  the  land  by  the 
ivem  River. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  WTiat  will  be  the  result  of  the  delay  in  completing 
^  ^J    Will  there  be  any  clamuge  i 
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Capt.  Gibbons.  There  is  a  liability  of  damage,  but  it  is  not  iinmi 
neAt.     It  will  have  to  be  undertaken  some  time. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  would  not  cost  any  more  to  complete  it  now 
than  at  some  later  date  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  No,  sir. 

!ilr.  BucnAXAX.  Is  it  important  that  it  should  be  completed? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  consider  it  the  most  important  in  the  way  of 
public  works  there. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  can  be  the  ground  for  the  delay,  if  it  has  to 
be  done  and  if  the  money  has  to  be  expended  some  time  ?  Why  delay 
now — because  of  this  suit  which  is  pending? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  No,  sir.  I  thinfc  it  is  delayed  because  the  Navy 
Department  wishes  to  undertake  nothing  but  absolutely  necessary 
work  this  year.  I  would  not  say  that  this  was  absolutely  necessary 
at  this  time,  but  it  is  work  that  will  have  to  be  done  some  time,  it 
can  be  postponed  without  damage  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Can  it  be  postponed  without  doing  any  harm  to 
the  property  there  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  should  say  that  it  could  be  postponed  without 
immment  danger. 

Mr.  Browning.  You  spoke  of  the  roofs  contracting  and  expanding. 
What  are  the  roofs  made  of  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Copper. 

Mr.  Browning.  And  there  is  contraction  and  expansion? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  thought  it  was  generally  accepted  that  you  did 
not  have  much  contraction  or  expansion  with  copper  roofs. 

Capt.  Gibbons.  We  find  by  practical  experience  that  we  do.  We 
have  to  make  repaii*s  to  keep  the  roofs  water-tight. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Captain,  there  was  pretty  general  dissatisfac- 
tion expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  debate  m  the  last  Congress 
on  this  proprsition:  They  say  that  the  Members  of  the  House  appoint 
young  men  to  Annapolis  and  that  thev  are  so  rigidly  examined  that 
they  can  not  get  into  the  academy,  lliat  is  very  disappointmg  to  a 
Congressman  who  selects  a  nice-looking  young  man,  who  belongs  to 
a  family  of  great  political  influence  in  his  district.  They  do  not  like 
it.  I  would  like  to  have  your  \'iews  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  examinations  are  too  rigid. 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Mv  opinion  is  that  the  examinations  are  not  too 
rigid;  but  I  would  liKc  to  say  that  I  think  no  examination  could  be 
prepared  that  a  certain  number  of  applicants  would  not  find  too 
nard,  from  a  lack  of  preparation.  I  have  always  said  that  I  think  any 
young  man  who  has  has  the  advantage  of  a  public-school  education 
up  to  one  yenr  or  two  years  in  a  high  school  ought  to  have  no  trouble 
in  passing  the  examination.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  these 
examinations  were  too  hard,  the  Navy  Department  sent  out  inquiries 
to  all  the  public  schools,  and  I  understand  the  consensus  of  opinion 
to  have  been  that  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Iliat  is,  the  public  schools? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir.  I  mvself  have  always  been  opposed  to 
any  idea  of  the  preparatory  school.  I  claim  that  if  a  young  man  has 
the  right  material  in  him  and  will  work,  there  is  no  trouble  about 
his  getting  into  the  academy.     Tlie  examination,  as  you  all  know, 
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covers  simply  the  common  school  branches,  in  addition  to  algebra 
and  geometry. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPQOK.  You  have  been  making  it  easier? 

Capt.  GhiBBONS.  Yes;  we  left  out  one  of  the  studies— unirergal 
history. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Why  did  you  do  that,  if  you  think  it  is  not 
too  rigid  f 

Capt.  Gibbons.  In  compliance  with  the  demand  foj  making  it 
easier. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  not  think  that  demand  should  be  dis- 
regarded, if  it  is  wrong? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Personally,  I  do. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  do,  too.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  service. 

Capt.  Gibbons.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  service  to  maintain  a 
hi^h  standard  at  the  academy. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  many  yoimg  men  who  are  admitted  under 
these  examinations  are  able  to  take  the  course  and  pass  all  the  exami- 
nations in  the  course  and  graduate  ?    What  percentage  of  them  fail  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Between  65  and  70  per  cent  are  graduated. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  would  be  about  35  per  cent  who  fail  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  If  35  per  cent  of  those  who  stand  this  exami- 
nation and  who  are  admitted  fail  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  course, 
does  not  that  rather  show  that  the  examination  is  not  rigid  enough  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  should  hardly  say  so,  sir.  We  have  had  a  large 
•increase  in  the  number  and  we  nave  been  working  imder  pressure 
for  the  last  10  years  because  of  the  demand  for  graduates.  When 
the  Navy  was  increased.  Congress  doubled  the  number  of  midship- 
men. With  this  greatly  increased  number  and  with  fewer  officers 
available  for  instructors,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  standard  up. 
Formerly  there  were  about  300  midshipmen,  and  we  were  able  to 
rive  more  individual  attention  to  them,  but  with  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred it  has  been  necessary  to  alter  the  standard  in  order  to  supply 
this  greatly  increased  number  demanded. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Of  this  35  per  cent  that  fail,  do  you  think  that 
any  of  them  fail  because  they  do  not  have  sufficient  preparation  when 
they  enter  the  academy  ? 

C^apt.  Gibbons.  Of  the  35  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Any  part  of  them. 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  not  well  grounded  in  the 
fundamentals  and  they  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  education 
that  the  States  offer  them.  There  is  enough  money  spent  in  the 
States  to  give  them  all  sufficient  education.  I  went  so  far  as  to  look 
into  the  money  spent  in  the  various  States  for  public  education,  and 
I  found  that  the  State  of  Washington  spends  more  monev  than  any 
other  State  for  public  instruction;  but  in  looking  over  the  list  I  found 
that  just  as  manyof  them  were  successful  that  came  from  States  in  the 
South  or  in  the  West  or  in  New  England.  There  is  nothing  rej^onal 
about  educational  failures.  The  fault  is  entirely  with  the  individual; 
and  when  the  individual  fails  he  promptly  thinks  that  the  fault  is 
with  the  system. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  If  the  boy  has  the  brains  and  industry  he  will 
get  through. 
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Capt.  Gibbons.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  democratic  institu- 
tion than  the  Naval  Academy,  and  if  a  man  is  equal  to  the  compe- 
tition, does  the  work  and  has  the  brains,  he  will  get  through  without 
any  trouble.  We  find  that  about  30  per  cent  of  those  appointed 
give  their  best  efforts  toward  attaining  the  highest  possible  standard 
and  that  about  40  per  cent  do  not  do  any  more  than  they  have  to. 
They  have  the  intellectual  equipment  but  do  not  work  hard.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  gets  between  2.5  and  3  on  the  scale  of  4  in  any 
study  he  is  satisfied.  They  have  brains  enough  to  do  better.  There 
are  about  30  per  cent  of  failures.  Many  do  not  appreciate  what  it 
will  mean  to  them  in  the  future  and  how  much  their  position  on  the 
naval  list  when  they  go  out  into  the  service  depends  on  their  marks 
at  the  academy. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Does  not  the  efficiency  of  the  service  require 
that  a  boy  who  has  not  good  industry  should  be  eliminated  t 

Capt.  uiBBONS.  Yes,  su-. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  And  if  it  is  shown  that  he  is  lacking  intel- 
lectually and  unfit,  he  should  be  eliminated  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  view. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  On  what  do  you  base  their  efficiency  to  be  quali- 
fied to  enter  the  academy  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  On  their  mental  and  physical  ability. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  On  percentages  like  in  tne  civil  service? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  lowest  percentage  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Sixty-two  and  one-half  per  cent.  _ 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  number  that, 
succeed  who  get  a  high  percentage  when  admitted  and  those  that 
have  a  low  percentage  ?  To  illustrate :  Say  one  appUcant  makes  65 
per  cent  and  another  one  95  per  cent,  have  you  any  information  as 
to  the  difference  of  those  two  in  their  success  in  qualifying  them- 
selves to  proceed  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  academy  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  have  not  any  exact  data,  but  I  know  from 
individual  instances  that  you  can  not  say  because  a  man  passes  the 
entrance  examination  that  he  will  complete  his  course  in  as  high  a 
grade  as  he  entered.  That  is,  there  are  candidates  who  coach  for  the 
entrance  examination  and  pass  in  certain  studies,  geography,  spelUng, 
and  grammar,  but  after  they  get  through  the  first  two  years  at  the 
academy  and  get  into  the  second  class,  where  applied  sciences,  such 
as  marine  ancl  electrical  engineering  are  taken  up,  a  good  many  of 
them  fail. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  they  pass  a  high  percentage  at  the  entrance 
examination  that  Ls  no  absolute  evidence 

Capt.  Gibbons  (interposing).  That  they  will  complete  the  four 
years'  course. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  never  compiled  any  data? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Does  not  that  demonstrate  that  this  examination 
at  the  academy  does  not  prove  the  efficienc}'  of  the  man? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  It  does  not.  They  have  to  be  examined  before 
they  are  admitted;  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  IIensley.  As  I  understand,  «  boy  wlio  just  succeeds  in  pitssing, 
say  who  receives  65  per  cent,  may  be  Letter  grounded  in  the  funda- 
ii  entals  than  a  boy  who  gets  a  higher  percentage? 
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Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hexsley.  And  with  the  same  opportunities,  ^\ith  the  same 
trainiu^,  it  is  manifest  thnt  the  boy  is  going  to  prosecute  his  work 
more  diligently  and  more  industriously  beyond  any  doubt? 

Capt.  uiBBONS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Take  one  study,  for  example.  A  boy  who  has 
studied  geometry  in  a  well-conducted  public  school  or  a  high  school, 
when  he  enters  your  academy  where  do  vou  start  him  on  geometry  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  At  tlie  beginning,  fie  goes  over  algebra  and 
geometrj'  after  he  gets  in. 

Mr.  Bathbick.  He  goes  over  the  same  studies  he  has  pursued  in 
the  public  school  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  find  very  often  tlmt  they  do 
not  ^t  the  same  course  of  instruction,  and  in  the  naval  profession 
we  fmd  that  they  must  be  well  grounded  in  mathematics. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  After  giving  him  the  examination  on  entrance  in 
geomeiry  and  algebra,  you  start  him  at  the  beginning? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir;  with  reference  especially  to  tlie  naval 
profession. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Suppose  a  man  arrives  at  the  academy,  and,  not 
having  had  education  beyond  this  point  in  the  public  schools,  you 
start  him  there  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  think  he  would  have  a  harder  time  than  in  the 

blic  schools,  because  he  has  keener  competition.  The  time  is 
imit^  at  the  academy.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  people  do 
not  appreciate.  We  do  not  have  the  time  to  take  a  man  and  try  to 
find  out  what  his  particular  defects  are  and  give  him  a  lot  of  additional 
instruction  as  they  do  in  the  colleges.  He  has  a  certain  amount  of 
work  to  get  over  m  four  years,  and  at  that  time  we  are  supposed  to 
graduate  nim  as  an  ensign  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  As  to  mathematics,  for  instance,  he  has  as  much 
time  in  your  academy  as  in  the  average  university  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  No,  sir;  because  there  is  the  military  feature. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  If  you  take  a  man  and  start  him  back  in  a  study, 
18  not  that  an  indication  that  the  examinations  are  rather  severe  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  No,  sir.     Sometimes  ho  will  not  work. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  If  he  will  not  work,  the  boy  is  not  competent  under 
any  circumstances.  You  do  not  examine  hun  as  to  whetner  he  works 
or  not  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  How  can  you  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  is  a 
worker  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  By  the  results  of  the  recitations  and  examinations. 
You  give  a  man  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do  and  if  he  comes  in  the 
next  morning  imprepared,  it  shows  that  he  has  not  applied  himself. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  il  you  start  him 
back  on  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  while  you  examine 
him  in  the  advanced  grades — ^while  vou  examine  a.man  in  an  advanced 
study,  you  do  not  start  him  there,  1  think  that  is  evidence  that  your 
examination  is  pretty  severe. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  simply  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  some  review 
work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  speak  of  these  preparation  schools.  I  imder- 
stand  that  yon  do  not  approve  of  them.  Do  you  know  the  percentage 
who  have  gone  to  the  preparation  schools  that  pass — I  mean  the  per- 
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centaffe  of  applicants,  and  those  who  have  only  gone  to  the  public 
schooL  or  city  schools  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  have  no  data  of  that  kind  prepared. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  do  not  know  what  the  difference  in  efficiency 
is  ?    Is  it  a  common  thing  to  go  to  the  preparation  schools  f 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  spread 
about  that  they  can  not  pass  the  examination  unless  they  have  coach- 
ing.    I  never  have  agreed  with  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  That  is  the  general  result. 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  would  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  It  has  been  in  my  district.  I  have  appointed  vouue 
men  in  the  district  without  regard  to  any  partv  affiliation  or  politicfU 
influence,  and  all  of  them  have  failed.  I  further  desire  to  say  that  1 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  district  in  the  United  States  where  the 
schools  are  better  conducted  than  in  my  district,  and  I  think  I  can 
substantiate  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hensley.  My  experience  has  been  just  to  the  contrary.  A 
young  man  from  my  district  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  public  schools, 
he  was  employed  there  bj^  a  railroad  company  as  bookkeeper  and 
clerk,  for  some  time  I  doubted  very  much  his  ability  to  pass  the 
examination,  but  he  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  it. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Did  he  go  to  a  preparatory  school? 

Mr.  Hensley.  No,  sir.     He  may  have  reviewed  his  studied. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  A  great  many  of  them  fall  down. 

The  Chairman.  I  appointed  two  young  men  from  my  district,  one 
right  from  the  schools  m  the  district,  and  without  going  to  any  other 
school  he  came  here  and  passed  the  examinatiori. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  have  had  nine  young  men  do  the  same  thing.  I 
always  select  them  without  any  reference  to  political  influence.  I 
have  had  five  stars. 

Mr.  Browning.  Captain,  you  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  boys  at  tne  academy  just  passed  at  2.5? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Between  2.5  and  3. 

Mr.  Browning.  In  your  observations,  after  those  boys  have  gradu- 
ated and  become  ensigns,  have  the  boys  that  only  passed  with  2.5  to 
3  made  as  good  officers  as  those  who  have  passed  with  a  higher 
average  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  You  can  not  grade  the  subsequent  careers  of  offi- 
cers always  on  their  standing  at  the  academy.  The  latter  is  the  best 
assessment  that  can  be  made  before  they  go  out  into  the  service.  A 
good  many  of  them  develop  later.  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
assess  the  value  of  officers  in  the  Navy  on  what  they  have  done  when 
they  are  graduated  at  the  academy. 

Mr.  Browning.  And,  further,  from  your  observation,  whether  these 
young  men,  after  they  have  been  made  ensigns  m  the  Navy,  have 
made  good  officers  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  think  many  of  them  regret  after  they  get  into  the 
service  that  they  did  not  improve  the  time  spent  at  the  academy. 

Mr.  Browning.  But  generally  they  make  good  officers? 

Cnpt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir.  A  lot  of  young  men  graduate  and  go  to 
sea  and  find  out  that  they  do  not  like  the  profession,  and  a  good 
many  want  to  take  up  other  professions. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  have  said  that  there  was  a  pressure  for  more 
officers  and  that  you  have  reduced  or  lessened  the  rigidity  of  your 
curriculum  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  output  ? 
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Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes^  sir;  that  is  the  policy. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  I  think  you  stated  on  your  previous  hearing  that 
your  output  was  about  150  a  year? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  And  that  you  were  3,000  oflBcers  short  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  did  not  say  that,  but  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee did,  and  it  also  came  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  that  they  were  about  3,000  short  on  a  war 
basis. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Assuming  that  to  be  substantially  correct  and 
that  we  are  building  more  ships  every  year 

Mr.  Witherspoon  (interposing).  We  have  not  decided  on  that  yet. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Assuming  that  we  are  building  more  ships  every 
year,  it  shows  that  we  are  20  years  behind,  with  the  present  output, 
if  we  did  not  build  another  ship,  and  how  long  will  it  take  you  to 
catch  up  with  the  increased  output? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  tell  that.  We  may 
et  better  material  as  we  go  on.  I  simply  go  on  averages.  In  the 
Bsi  10  years  the  average  number  of  graduates  has  been  150.  It 
will  be  156  this  year. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  possible  to  have  some  sys- 
tem or  plan  to  recruit  officers  from  the  enlisted  men  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  We  have  that  system  now. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  We  have  not  it  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  think  there  are  10  or  15  appointed  a  year. 

Mr.  Butler.  There  are  12  appointed  each  year. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  They  reach  the  grade  of  ensign  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  appointed  as  ensigns. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  And  then  their  ^e  practically  bars  them  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  think  we  get  tne  test  results  by  taking  the  men 
at  the  most  impressionable  age.  It  is  now  16  to  20  years  of  age.  It 
used  to  be  from  14  to  18.  In  the  nav^  profession,  like  a  number  of 
others,  I  think  that  the  young^  you  get  a  man  to  go  through  this 
course  the  better  officer  he  maies. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  I  am  talking  about  the  possibility  of  getting  officers 
from  the  enlisted  men.     Have  you  thougnt  out  any  plan? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Have  you  given  the  subject  any  thought? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  have  not  given  the  subject  any  thought  at  all.  I 
have  been  too  busy  with  the  training  of  nudshipmen. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  given  it  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  have  accomplished  considerable  in  that  direction. 

Capt.  Gibbons.  There  is  a  movement  of  that  kind  on  foot  now,  an 
educational  scheme  aboard  ship,  and  the  Naval  Academy  is  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  the  textbooks. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  are  preparing  the  textbooks  for  that  purpose  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  scheme  could  be  devised 
wherebv  the  proficient,  industrious,  and  studious  young  men  from  the 
onlistea  corps 

Capt.  Gibbons  (interposing).  Could  be  encouraged?  I  tliink  that 
is  the  feeling.  For  instance,  we  have  a  good  many  men  who  enlist 
and  find  that  they  do  not  like  it  and  get  an  appointment  at  the 
academy  and  go  through.     I  think  that  is  the  best  way.    There  is 
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more  chance  for  a  young  man.     When  they  get  to  be  30  years  of  age 
they  do  not  like  to  try  for  a  commission. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  If  there  was  a  plan  whereby,  under  certain  rules 
and  regulations,  selections  could  oe  made  of  a  certain  number  of 
young  men  without  the  necessity  of  their  being  appointed  by  Con- 
gressmen, selected  for  their  proficiency,  do  you  thinK  that  would  be  a 
good  scheme  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  think  they  might  go  through  the  academy. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Without  the  necessity  of  a  Congressman  desig- 
nating him. 

Capt.  Gibbons.  That  was  tried  about  30  or  40  years  ago,  they 
tell  me,  but  the  few  who  took  it  rather  discouraged  the  many  who 
did  not. 

Mr.  Hensley.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  enlisted  men  now. 
There  were  many  more  foreigners  in  the  Navy  at  that  time  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  We  have  a  higher  class  of  boys  now  as  enlisted  men 
than  those  who  enlisted  30  years  ago. 

Capt.  Gibbons.  They  had  apprentices  in  those  days.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  lai^e  percentage  of  foreigners  in  the  personnel  of  the 
ships  in  those  days,  but  the  apprentices  were  mostij^  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Hensley.  HaCVe  you  any  information  upon  which  you  could 
base  a  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  number  of  foreigners  we  had 
then  as  compared  with  now? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  In  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  information  is  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  The  percentage  now  is  down  to 
the  minimum,  two  or  three  per  cent. 

I  spoke  about  the  number  of  officers  which  the  Navy  was  short 
on  a  war  basis,  about  3,000.  We  do  not  desire  to  maintain  the 
number  of  officers  in  time  of  peace  equal  to  a  war  basis.  That 
would  put  a  full  crew  on  every  ship  we  have.  We  have  certain 
ships  in  reserve.  We  have  full  crewB  on  ships  in  active  service 
ana  those  in  reserve  have  only  skeleton  crews.  If  we  had  the  full 
list  of  officers,  why,  the  expenses  of  the  yearly  appropriations  would 
be  practically  doubled. 

Mr.  Batiiuick.  What  would  wo  do  with  the  ships  in  case  of  war 
if  we  could  not  officer  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  the  active  officers  there  are  many 
men  who  have  served  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  naval  militia  and 
others  that  would  come  in,  just  as  every  other  Government  has,  to 
fill  out  the  complement. 

Mr.  Farr.  In  which  of  the  four  years  at  the  academy  do  most  of 
the  boys  fail  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  The  first  year.  The  percentage  decreases  as 
they  go  up. 

Mr.  Farr.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  result  of  the  preparation? 

Capt.  (iiBBOxs.  More  the  result  of  the  character  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Farr.  In  which  of  the  studies  do  they  mostly  fail? 

Capt.  (iiBBONs.  Mostly  in  mathematics  and  some  in  Enghsh.  If 
a  man  is  good  in  mathematics  he  is  not,  sometimes,  good  in  English. 
There     are    four    subjects:  Mathematics,     English,     drawing,  and 
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languages.  Mathematics  includes  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  geom- 
etry. A  man  who  is  good  in  mathematics  frequently  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  get  along  in  the  English  and  language  departments. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  The  power  of  the  bov  to  master  the  course  and 
^t  the  full  advantage  of  it  depends  on  nis  intellectual  power,  his 
industry,  and  his  preparation! 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  If  a  man  has  sufficient  intellectual  power  and 
industry,  and  is  insufficiently  prepared,  he  will  not  master  the 
course  as  well  as  if  he  had  the  preparation,  would  he  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  There  are  exceptions,  like  there  are  in  every  pro- 
fession. Young  men  have  come  there  with  very  little  preparation 
and  been  graduated. 

Mr.  WmiERSPOON.  In  those  cases  the  boys  had  an  extra  amount  of 
brains  and  industry? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  should  think  that  they  had  the  average  amount 
of  brains,  at  all  events. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Take  two  boys  with  the  same  mental  power  and 
the  same  industry,  is  it  not  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  one  who  had 
the  better  preparation  would  master  the  course  better  than  the  other 
one? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir;  he  would.  Sometimes  we  find  that  mental 
activity  is  combined  with  moral  obliquity  and  theii  nn  account  of  their 
bad  conduct  they  are  dropped. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  In  regard  to  this  military  duty  which  they  have 

to  ]>erform  at  the  academy,  what  part  of  their  time  is  consumed  in 

learnuig  the  mUitary  part  of  the  education,  blacksmithing,  carpenter 

irork,  learning  about  the  ^inreless  telegraphy,  the  telephone  sj-stem, 

Ventilating  system,  and  other  things  of  tnat  kind  i 

Capt.  Gibbons.  About  one-half  of  their  time. 

Mr.  WiTUERSPOON.  In  the  ordinary  college  where  they  do  iK»t  have 
to  dev(>te  half  of  their  time  to  these  subjects,  it  is  net  as  necessary 
that  they  should  be  fully  prepared  to  comprehend  the  educational 
P^rt  of  it  as  there  is  at  the  academy  where  they  have  t')  devote  so 
much  (f  their  time  to  these  special  things? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  WmiERSPOOX.  What  I  said  about  Congressmen  did  not  refer 
^  any  member  of  the  conunittee,  but  it  referred  to  the  group  that 
^nsumed  about  five  hours  in  the  House  one  day  on  a  bill  that  itself 
^jd  not  have  anything  on  earth  to  do  with  it,  making  their  com- 
P'^ints  about  the  ri^cfity  of  the  examination. 

^Ir.  Buchanan.  The  reason  that  I  asked  the  question  I  did  in 
''^ard  to  the  perc<»ntages  is  that  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the 
^^minations  taken  by  those  who  apply  to  the  academy,  but  the 
^sual  examinations  of  the  civil  service  for  employment,  in  my  opinion, 
'^uire  a  great  many  questions  to  be  answered  that  do  not  have 
*^J*thing  to  do  witH  the  employment.  Again,  I  have  seen  cases 
^hore  a  man  who  passed  a  very  poor  paper  examination  for  a  position 
?'^uld  develop  into  a  very  efficient  man  in  the  position  he  was  seek- 
^Rt  and  a  man  who  had  been  schooled  for  the  particular  examination 
^d  who  would  pass  a  high  examination  would  prove  to  be  inefficient 
'^^  the  position.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  that  among  mechanics, 
^J^d  the  thought  I  had  was  to  get  information,  if  vou  have  any,  as  to 
^^  result  at  the  academy  in  regrad  to  that.     There  are  some,  for 
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example,  who  take  the  examiaation  wiK)  do  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  mental  abilitj  or  their  physical  qualities,  but  as  soon 
as  they  do  have  an  opportunity  they  take  every  advantage  of  it,  and 
some  of  the  others  who  do  not  have  that,  have  taken  instruction  at 
these  preparation  schools  preparatory  to  the  examination  and  who 
would  not  take  advantage  of  it  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  the 
academy  or  to  the  position  they  were  seeking.  I  have  no  disposition 
to  condemn  men  on  that  account,  because  I  believe  in  efficiency  and 
always  have,  but  it  is  a  question  how  we  are  going  to  get  the  most 
efficient  ones. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  all  of  your  teaching  there  and 
traming  is  intended  to  fit  the  men  for  the  naval  service  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  I  think  Admiral  Dewey  expressed  that  very  well 
when  he  said  that  we  are  educating  there  a  definite  type  of  man  for 
a  definite  object  in  life,  and  that  both  theory  and  practice  are  com- 
bined as  well  as  we  can  combine  them  in  four  years;  but,  of  course, 
experience  comes  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  His  ability  to  use  it  ? 

Capt.  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Do  you  take  any  measures  whatever  to  ascertain 
the  courage,  perseverance,  and  nerve  of  a  man  who  enters  the  acad- 
emy? Is  it  all  brain  work,  without  any  consideration  of  a  man's 
characteristics  ?        • 

Capt.  Gibbons.  No,  sir;  I  think  we  try  to  differentiate  between  a 
man  using  his  brain  as  a  reservoir  and  as  muscle.  For  instance, 
there  arc  many  men  who  are  good  in  books  who  do  not  excel  in  other 
things. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Do  you  not  thinH  there  are  certain  characteristics 
of  fighting  men  that  you  can  not  get  out  of  the  books? 

Cnpt.  (iiBBoxs.  I  do.  If  there  is  any  possible  way  of  picking  out 
ihose  men.  of  course  thev  would  be  the  men  yon  want. 

Mr.  Batjikick.  Do  you  tnke  that  into  consideration? 

Capl.  (iiBBoxs.  We  can  not  gel  tit  that  feature  easily,  and  you 
can  not  tell  until  it  develo])s.  Ihe  only  standard  we  have  is  estab- 
lish(»d  \}\  the  (\\p(Tience  of  many  years. 

Mr.  Hatiikick.  A  man  who  has  charge  of  a  ship  should  have  poise, 
quick  decision,  s(»lf-control,  and  courage? 

Ca])t.  GiHBONs.  Yes,  sir:  and  we  look  for  these  qu»dities  at  all 
times,  and  if  a  niidshipniiin  shows  them  a  note  of  it  is  made  in  his 
record.  We  irv  to  t^ive  him  the  education  there,  but  the  2:reat 
school  o(  (^xj>erien((»  comes  when  he  gets  his  conmiission  and  goes  out 
wi.h  the  lit  (4.  He  is  examined  for  his  various  promotions,  and  he 
is  tabbed  on  his  e<au'age  or  anything  that  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Batjikick.  You  do  not  try  to  study  a  hoy? 

Capl.  (iiHBONs.  We  try  to  find  out,  but  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  do.  1  would  n(»t  say  that  I  could  assess  a  man^s  courage, 
because  he  may  hav(»  lacked  opj)ortunities  during  the  course  to  show 
that,  hut  if  Ik*  has  come  to  the  front  a  note  is  made  on  his  record. 

Mr.  WiTiiKKSPoox.  The  hravesi  m(»n  do  not  show  it  until  the  time 
to  figlit  comes. 

The  C'liAiKMAN.  Captain,  we  are  very  nmch  obliged  to  you. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Friday, 
January  10,  1914,  at  10.30  o'docK  a.  m.) 


[No.  10.] 

COHHITTEE  OF  I^AVAL  AFFAIBS, 

Friday,  January  16,  1914. 

Tho  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMEVTS  OF  MAJ.  GEE.  WILLIAM  P.  BIDDLE,  COMMAH- 
DAVT;  COL.  CHAKLES  L.  H'CAWLEY,  QUABTE&ltASTES,  JE 
CHABGE  OF  QUABTEBHASTEB'S  DEI^AItTK^irT ;  AED  COL. 
GEOBGE  BICHABDS,  PATHASTEB,  IF  CBABGE  OF  THE 
PATMASTEB'S  DEPABTIEEET,  UEITED  STATES  HABIEE 
COBPS. 

The  CuAiBMAK.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us 
this  morning  Gen.  Biddle,  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

General,  I  notice  that  in  "Pay,  Marine  Corps, '*  you  have  a  pro- 
viso in  new  lan^age,  ^'Provided,  That  the  increased  compensation 
as  now  fixed  by  law  for  the  Marine  Corps  for  f ore^n  shore  service  shall 
hereafter  be  paid  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  that  corps  while 
on  sea  duty,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
is  provided  by  the  act  approved  May  13,  1908,  for  officers  of  the 
Navy,*'  increasing  the  appropriation  from  $956,598  to  $977,457. 
That  is  the  same  proviso  which  was  submitted  last  year  ? 

Gen.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  reasons  you  desire  to  submit  to  tho 
conunittee  ? 

Gen.  Biddle.  We  ask  for  it  because  the  naval  officers  get  it.  We 
have  a  prepared  statement  covering  that  matter. 

The  UHAiBMAN.  Very  well;  either  state  it  or  place  it  in  the  hearings. 

Col.  Richards.  The  reasons  why  marines  snould  receive  sea  pay 
may  be  briefly  summarized,  as  follows: 

1 .  From  the  legal  point  of  view: 

First.  Why  marines  do  not  get  sea  pay. — ^Marines  do  not  get  sea  pay 
because,  by  section  1612,  Revised  Statutes,  their  pay  and  allowances 
are  to  be  the  same  as  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  the  Infantry  of  the 
Army,  which  is  the  same  for  both  sea  and  shore  service.  Section  1612, 
Revised  Statutes,  provides: 

Sbc.  1612.  The  officers  of  the  Marine  Corpe  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same 
pay  and  allowances,  and  the  enlisted  men  snail  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  pay 
and  bounty  for  reenlisting,  as  are  or  mav  be  provided  by  or  in  pursuance  of  law  for 
the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  like  grades  in  the  Infantry  of  the  Army. 

Second.  Why  the  Navy  gets  sea  pay. — The  naval  officers  have  always 
been  provided  by  law  with  a  higher  rate  of  pay  for  sea  service  than  for 
shore  duty,  on  tne  ground  of  the  more  arduous  duty  and  the  greater 
expense  involved  in  separately  maintaining  themselves  at  sea  and 
their  families  ashore.  The  Navy's  enlisted  men  have,  for  similar 
reasons,  always  enjoyed  a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  men  of  correspond- 
ing grades  in  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps.     The  present  law  applying 
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to  officers  of  the  Navy  is  the  act  of  May  13,  1908  (35  Stat.,  p.  128), 
which  provides  as  follows : 

All  officers  on  sea  duty  and  all  officers  on  shore  duty  beyond  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  shall,  while  so  serving,  receive  10  per  cent  additional  of  their 
salaries  and  increase  as  above  provided,  ana  such  increase  shall  commence  from  the 
date  of  reporting  for  duty  on  board  ship  or  the  date  of  sailing  from  the  United  States 
for  shore  duty  beyond  tne  seas  or  to  jom  a  ship  in  foreign  waters. 

This  act  further  provides  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  pay 
of  all  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  in  terms  as  follows : 

The  pay  of  all  active  and  retired  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  increased  10 
per  cent. 

The  corresponding  law,  framed  solely  to  meet  the  conditions  in  the 
Army,  is  the  act  of  June  30,  1902  (32  Stat.,  512),  and  the  act  of  May 
11,  1908  (35  Stat.,  110),  which  provide: 

Provided^  That  hereafter  the  pay  proper  of  all  commissioned  officers  and  enlisted 
men  sei-ving  beyond  the  limits  of  tne  States  comprising  the  Union  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  contiguous  thereto  shall  be  increased  10  per  cent  for 
officers  and  20  per  cent  for  enlisted  men  over  and  above  the  rates  of  pay  proper  as 
fixed  by  law  for  time  of  peace,  and  the  time  of  such  service  shall  be  countea  from  the 
date  of  departiure  from  said  States  to  the  date  of  return  thereto.  (Act  of  June  30, 
1902,  32  Stat.,  512.) 

That  increase  of  pay  for  service  beyond  the  limits  of  the  States  comprising  the 
Union  and  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  contiguous  thereto  shall  oe  as  now 
provided  by  law.     (Act  of  May  11,  1908,  35  Stat.,  110.) 

Now,  those  are  the  laws  which  provide  for  foreign  shore-duty  pay 
for  the  Army. 

Third.  Nairy  pay  fixed  on  sea  basis^  marines,  pay  on  shore  ba^sis,— 
From  these  laws  it  is  apparent  that  the  pay  of  the  Navy  is  fixed  on 
a  sea  basis,  while  the  pay  of  the  Marine  Crops,  which  corresponds  to 
that  of  tho  Infantry  of  the  Army,  is  fixed  on  a  shore  basis. 

Fourth.  Hou^  the  law  overloohd  sea  service  of  marines. — The  Con- 
gress, in  revising  tho  pay  of  tho  sorvicos  in  1 908  (acts  of  May  1 1  and  1 3, 
1908),  as  abovo  citod,  dealt  solely  with  tho  conditions  of  service  as 
applied  to  tho  Army  and  Navy,  without  any  special  reference  to  the 
diversified  conditions  of  sorvico  in  tho  Marino  Corps;  thus,  not  taking 
into  account  tliat  small  portion  of  tho  corps  who  always  serve  at  sea. 

2.  From  tho  oquitablo  point  of  view: 

First.  Same  pay  for  same  rauTc  and  len>gth  of  service  under  similar  con- 
ditions only  equitable  boMsfor  all  the  military  services. — Congress,  by  the 
acts  of  May  1 1  and  13,  1908,  above  cited,  endeavored,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  place  all  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  same  rank  and 
length  of  service  on  the  same  footing  as  to  pay  and  allowances.     This 
was  done  in  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  two  services  would  permit; 
but  officers  of  the  Navy,  whose  principal  duty  was  to  serve  at  sea,  were 
given,  in  addition  to  the  10  per  cent  for  foreign-service  pay  allowed 
Army  officers,  a  similar  increase  for  all  sea  duty.     This  was  considereciL^ 
equitable  and  just  as  applied  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  though,  as  abov^s 
stated,  the  sea-going  marines  were  overlooked. 

Second.   The  duties  of  marines  at  sea  as  arduous  a^  that  of  sailors. 

The  marine  at  sea  is  required  to  perform  practically  all  tne  arduo 
duties  that  a  sailor  performs;  from  scrubbing  the  decks  and  co 
ship  to  manning  the  gims,  etc. 

Third.  The  enlisted  marines'  pay  is  25  to  J^5  per  cent  less  than  that 
sailors.  The  pay  of  enlisted  men  of  corresponoing  grades  in  the  Na 
exceeds  that  of  similar  grades  in  the  Marine  Corps  by  from  25  to 
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per  cent.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  marines  must,  as  above  stated, 
perform  all  of  the  duties  of  sailors,  this  does  not  appear  just  and 
equitable. 

Fourth.  Sea  pay  of  marines  still  less  by  10  to  16  per  cent  than  sail- 
on. — The  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Marine  Corps,  if  Increased  for 
sea  service,  as  requested,  would  still  be  from  10  to  15  per  cent  less  than 
diat  of  sailors  olcofresponding  grades. 

Fifth.  Same  pay  sea  and  ashore, — The  marine  oflGicers  and  men 
receive  the  same  pay  at  sea  as  they  receive  ashore.  The  pay  of 
oflficers  of  corresponding  rank  and  length  of  service  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  is  the  same  for  shore  services,  but  the  naval  oflScer 
receives  10  per  cent  more  than  the  marine  officer  for  sea  service. 
This  can  not  be  justified  on  any  equitable  grounds. 

Sixth.  Special  status  not  desired.— So  far  as  the  law  fixiag  the  base 
pay  of  marmes  the  same  as  that  of  the  Infantry  of  the  Army  is  con- 
cerned, no  change  of  this  fundamental  principle,  so  as  to  give  marines 
ft  special  status,  is  desired.  It  is  considered  just  and  proper  that 
they  continue  to  receive  the  same  pay  as  the  Infantry  oi  the  Anny, 
80  long  as  the  conditions  of  service  are  the  same  as  that  of  the  Inf  an- 
Uy;  but  for  that  portion  of  the  corps  required  to  serve  at  sea,  where 
the  conditions  of  service  in  no  wise  resenable  those  of  the  Infantry  of 
the  Army,  but  are  more  particularly  aUied  to  that  of  the  more  arduous 
service  of  the  better  paid  sailor,  it  is  believed  just  and  right  that  this 
reasonable  percentage  of  increase  should  not  be  denied  to  marines  for 
sea  service. 

Seventh.  This  palpahle  discrimination  aaainst  marines  was  evidently 
not  intended  bj  the  Congress  that  framed  the  acts  of  May  11  and  13, 
1908.  It  was  its  avowed  purpose  to  correct  the  ineq^ualities  of  former 
laws  re^^ding  pay  in  the  Anny  and  Navy,  andj  with  the  exception 
of  marmes  on  sea  service,  this  purpose  was  admirably  accomplished. 
Equitable  considerations,  therefore,  appear  to  demand  a  change  of 
the  present  law  to  accord  with  what  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
(Higmal  intent  of  Congress. 

3.  From  the  point  of  maintaining  eflSciency  in  the  corps: 

First.  Officers. — Few  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  seek  com- 
missions in  the  Marine  Corps,  on  account  of  better  chance  of  advance- 
ment and  better  pay  in  the  Navy. 

Second.  Men. — The  difference  in  pay  is  the  cause  of  discontent 
and  of  many  good  men  leaving  the  Marine  Corps  and  enlisting  in  the 
Navy. 

Third.  If  sea  pay  were  provided  it  would  encourage  the  best  men  of 
the  corps  to  seeK  sea  service  by  removing  an  important  obstacle  to 
their  seeking  sea  service  with  its  greater  hardships  and  restrictions. 

4.  From  the  point  of  expense: 

First.  Increase  in  appropriations. — It  would  require  an  increase  of 
only  about  3  per  cent  in  the  total  appropriations  for  pay  Marine  Corps. 

Second.  Difference  in  pay  of  eruistea  men. — It  would  stUl  leave  uie 
pay  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Marine  Corps  at  sea  about  10  to  15  per 
cent  less  than  that  of  the  sailor  of  corresponding  grade. 

Third.  Change  in  the  law. — There  is  every  reason  for  such  a  change 
in  the  law  and  no  reason  against  it  except  the  question  of  the  slight 
expense. 

Now,  there  is  no  special  status  desired  lor  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  only  purpose  of  tnis  proposed  law  is  to  correct  a  discrimination 
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which  existed  for  a  long  time  and  which  it  was  never  possible  to 
present  for  the  conmderation  of  this  committee  until  the  "Navy 
Department  came  to  one  mind  with  respect  to  the  desirability  and 
necessity  from  a  naval  standpoint  of  the  Marine  Corps  serving  at  sea. 
That  condition  was  reached  in  1911  and  was  stated  in  a  document 
then  presented  to  this  committee.  I  desire  to  explain  to  the  com- 
mittee that  this  matter  was  very  fiflly  discussed  in  the  hearing  last 
year,  and  such  part  of  that  heanng  as  touches  this  subject,  I  wbh  to 
tile  as  a  part  of  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Certainlv. 

(The  matter  referred  to  by  Col.  Richards  follows:) 

[No.  9.] 

The  CoMMrrTEE  on  Naval  Affaihs, 

Wednesday  J  January  8,  191S, 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairmaxi)  preeidiiig. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  P.  BIDDLE,  COMMANDANT;  UBUT.  COL.  CHARLES  L. 
m'CAWLEY,  ASSISTANT  QUARTERMASTER  IN  CHARGE  OF  QUARTERMASTER'S  DEPART- 
MENT; AND  COL.  GEORGE  RICHARDS,  PAYMASTER  IN  CHARGE  OP  THE  PATMASTBR'S 
DEPARTMENT,  UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us  this  morning  Gren. 
Biddle,  Col.  Richards,  and  Col.  McCawley,  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

General,  I  notice  that  you  have  insertea  ''one  colonel,  one  major,  five  captains,  one 
captain  assistant  quartermaster,  six  first  lieutenants,  and  four  second  lieutenants," 
and  then  a  proviso: 

"Proindedj  That  the  increased  compensation  as  now  fixed  by  law  for  the  Marine 
Corps  for  foreign  shore  service  shall  hereafter  be  paid  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  tnat  corps  while  on  sea  duty,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
is  pro  video  by  the  act  approved  May  13,  1908,  for  officers  of  the  Navy,** 

And  you  increase  the  appropriation  from  $936,278  to  $1,014,058.  I  will  aak  you  to 
explain,  first,  the  increase  in  tne  officers. 

«»»«»»♦ 

Col.  Richards.  There  remains  a  further  item  of  increase  of  $14,260,  which  is  covered 
by  the  proviso  asking  that  there  shall  be  applied  to  the  Marine  Corps  a  provision  of 
existing  law  granting  to  officers  of  the  Navy  wa  pay.  That  proviso  is  contained  in  the 
act  of  May  13,  1908;  it  states  that  the  officers  of  the  Na\'y  on  sea  duty  and  on  shore 
duty  beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  shall,  while  so  serving:,  receive 
10  per  cent  additional  pay.  This  is  a  provision  exclusively  for  officers  of  the  Navy. 
We  have  in  the  Marine  Corps  a  foreign-service  pay  which  is  similar — a  10  per  cent  • 
increase  for  officers  serving  abroad  on  shore  duty.  This  was  contained  in  the  Army 
act  of  March  2,  1901,  but  marine  officers  serving  at  sea,  serving  alongside  of  the  officers 
of  the  Navy  on  board  ship,  do  not  now  nor  have  they  received  this  sea  pay  for  four  years, 
that  is,  since  the  law  of  1008  was  passed.  Marine  officers'  pay  is  regulated  by  Army 
pay;  the  Army  d(jes  not  serve  afloat;  in  consequence,  marine  officers  serving  afloat 
do  not  receive  sea  pay.  Tliere  is  only  one  instance  where  Army  officers  actually  serve 
afloat;  that  is,  where  tliey  are  actually  assigned  to  duty  on  board  transports,  for  which 
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Col.  Richards.  \e8,  sir. 

Mr.  Butler.  And  if  this  provision  of  law  should  pass,  it  would  give  the  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  the  same  rate  tliat  tlie  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  now  have? 

Col.  Richards.  Ye^s,  sir.  We  have  many  instances  snowing  the  injustice  that  this 
condition  works,  not  only  directly  to  the  marines  afloat,  but  also  and  more  particularly 
in  rpf<^rence  to  our  expeditionarv  work.  We  sent  this  past  year  two  expeditions,  one 
to  Nicaragua  and  one  to  Santo  Domingo.  Both  of  them  exT)ected  to  serve  on  shore; 
one  did  s<»rvo  on  shore,  the  one  that  went  to  Nicaragua.  The  other,  on  board  the 
Pruirie,  wont  to  Santo  Domingo,  and  when  thoy  arrived  there  conditions  did  not  actu- 
ally require  their  landing,  so,  during  the  72  days  tliat  they  were  absent  from  the  coun- 
try on  board  this  naval  transport,  not  an  Army  transiK>rt,  merely  because  they  were  not 
landed  while  absent  and  so  ciid  not  perform  foreign  shore  service  they  could  not  receive 
this  increased  pay. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Who  made  that  ruling? 

CW.  Richards.  It  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  law  as  inter- 
pivted  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  follows  from  the  fact  that  service  afloat 
M  not  recoenized  in  the  statute  as  service  entitling  the  Marine  Corps  to  foreign-service 
pty.  Ana  this  we  ask  to  have  corrected  by  the  enactment  of  the  proviso  inserted  in 
tiie  bill.  The  Court  of  Claims  has  made  a  ruling  as  to  the  purpose  of  foreign-service 
piv.    They  say: 

It  is  clear  that  the  extra  allowance  provided  by  these  statutes  was  intended  by 
the  Congress  to  apply  to  such  officers  only  who  may  be  regularl>r  assigned  to  foreijgn 
posts  or  stations,  as  a  compensation  in  part,  at  least,  of  the  sacrifices  and  hardships 
they  are  required  to  endure  going  to,  while  at,  and  coming  from  such  assignments." 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  officer  who  goes  to  sea  is  in  identically  the  same  situation 
as  an  officer  going  to  a  foreign  station.  Ue  is  required  during  his  absence  to  maintain 
his  family  at  home  as  well  as  to  maintain  himself  wherever  ne  may  be;  Congress  has 
recognized  this  condition  for  the  past  10  years  by  providing  extra  compensation  for 
inch  service.  We  ask  only  that  Congress  may  extend  this  benefit  t^>  the  Marine  Corps. 
The  Chairman.  I-^t  me  ask  you  this  question  with  reference  to  that.  The  law 
with  reference  to  the  pay  of  the  Army  regulates  the  pay  of  the  Marine  Corps? 
Col.  Rrthards.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  provision  is  inserted  will  it  throw  out  of  harmony  the  pay 
d  the  Army  officers? 

Col.  Richards.  No,  sir,  it  will  not.  The  pay  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  regulated  by 
the  Army  pay.  Whatever  is  specifically  pn)vided  for  the  Army  applies  also  to  the 
Marine  C  orpe.  In  reference  to  this  sea  service,  the  Army  performs  no  sea  service 
eicept  in  isolated  cases,  and  the  statutes  distinctly  reco^ize  that  where  they  do  per- 
foim  this  service  in  such  cases  tliey  get  the  foreign-service  pay. 
The  Chairman.  It  also  provides  for  additional  pay  for  foreign  service  on  land? 
Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir;  we  all  get  additional  pay  there,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
uplication  of  existing  statutes  to  the  Marine  Corps,  inasmuch  as  the  service  of 
tbe  Marine  Corps  on  board  ship  is  not  recognized  as  foreign  service,  no  extra  pay,  or 
na  pfty,  is  there  paid  to  its  officers  and  men.  We  frequently  find  cases  like  this: 
The  fleet  is  assemoled  off  Cuba,  as  it  was  last  summer.  There  were  mi^rines  sent 
down  there  from  home,  detailed  for  foreign  shore  service  in  Cuba,  who  were  landed 
there.  At  the  same  time  when  the  fleet  arrived  off  Cuba  some  additional  marines, 
part  of  the  fleet's  detachments,  were  landed. 

The  marine  guards  so  landed  from  the  ships  were  landed  for  temporary  duty,  that 
18  to  say,  the  duty  ashore  thev  so  performed  was  considered  as  duty  incidental  to 
their  service  on  hdnid  ship.  Tnese  snips'  detachments  served  right  alongside  marines 
•ent  from  the  States;  thev  did  the  same  duty,  but  they  did  not  receive  the  foreipi- 
aerrice  pay.  This  was  due  to  this  same  condition,  that  the  service  of  the  Manne 
Corps  adoat  is  not  recognized  as  service  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  States 
entitling  officers  and  men  to  increased  pay.  It  is  proposed  by  inserting  this  proviso 
that  there  shall  be  one  uniform  rate  of  pay  providea  for  marines  who  so  serve  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  whether  such  service  be  ashore  or  afloat. 
Mr.  Tribble.  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  wiUi  the  Marine  Corps.  What  are  the 
duties  of  the  Marine  Corps? 

Col.  Richards.  The  primary  function  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  to  furnish  expedi- 
tioiiary  forces  in  connection  with  naval  operations  and  to  supply  marine  detachments 
far  the  service  afloat. 
Mr.  Tribble.  Can  they  man  a  vessel,  take  chaise  of  a  warship  and  man  it? 
Col.  Richards.  The  enlisted  marine  aboard  ship  performs  almost  every  duty  that 
a  sailor  performs;  of  course,  he  has  no  duties  connected  with  the  navigation  or  the 
alemng  of  the  ship.  Such  duties  are  never  assigned  to  the  marines  on  war  vessels. 
The  marines  are  sometimes  called  upon  at  sea  to  exchange  duties  with  men  of  the 
Navy. 

They  have  their  quarters  in  their  own  part  of  the  ship,  which  they  themselves  keep 
dean.  They  form  a  separate  gun  division,  manning  guns  of  the  secondary  battery 
aiMl  of  the  intermediate  battery  of  caliber  as  high  as  uie  7-inch  guns.  There  was  a 
time  when,  by  reason  of  their  distinctive  milituy  character  as  soldiers,  they  were 
excused  from  such  duties  as  painting  and  coaling  ships.  Now,  however,  there  is  no 
flach  distinction.  The  marines  perform  every  arduous  duty  that  the  sailor  performs, 
and  in  addition  to  this  they  penorm  certain  ceremonial  duties  when  the  guards  are 
paraded.  In  addition  to  this  they  are  stationed  as  sentries  and  orderlies  about  the 
flbip.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  exceptional  for  a  marine  aboard  ship  to  have  a  ''night 
in.  He  must  do  his  day's  work  as  a  sailor  does  and  then  he  has  a  broken  night's 
rest  Under  emergencies  marines  are  sometimes  detailed  in  the  fireroom  as  stokers 
and  coal  passers. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Emergency  duty? 

Col.  Richards.  In  emergencies.  They  are  at  all  times  req^uired  to  keep  up  a  neat 
appearance  as  soldiers.  Afloat  in  battle  they  perform  duties  at  the  intormediale 
and  secondary  batteries  as  gun  captains,  gun  pointers,  signalmen,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Tribble.  Can  they  perform  those  auties  on  the  vessels? 

Col.  Richards.  They  perform  those  duties  on  board  the  vessels,  as  gun  pointei% 
gun  captains,  and  sig[naimen.  They  man  the  guns  up  to  the  5  and  6  and  7  indi 
guns;  tliey  form  a  distinct  gun  division  at  battle  stations. 

Mr.  Tribble.  If  the  war  vessels  were  short  (A  men,  if  you  had  men  in  the  Marine 
Corps  they  could  be  supplied? 

Col.  Richards.  Only  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Department.  In  the  Span- 
ish War  a  shortage  in  the  lowas  complement  was  so  supplied  oy  increasing  the  marine 
detachment. 

The  Chairma}^.  Under  existing  conditions  they  do  that  work  now;  they  man  the 
5  and  6  inch  guns? 

Gen.  Biddle.  They  man  probably  all  except  the  turret  guns.  They  do  not  man 
them. 

Col.  Richards.  The  men  of  the  Navy,  with  the  exception  of  the  anchor  watch  on 
board  ship  and  other  quartermaster's  watches,  get  their  night's  rest  while  the  marines 
must  stand  night  watches  in  addition  to  the  other  duties  they  perform  in  common 
with  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy.  As  a  general  rule,  marines  aboard  ship  very  seldom 
get  a  whole  night's  rest.  It  might  be  said  in  general  that  marines  perform  idl  the 
auties  of  sailors,  except  those  of  the  special  branches.  I  am  now  speaking  distinctly 
of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Marine  Corps.  In  addition  they  stand  regular  watches, 
night  and  day.  While  in  the  old  days  marines  were  regarded  merely  as  infantry 
aboard  ship  for  ceremonial  and  police  functions,  under  modem  conditions  they  are 
considered  an  important  part  of  the  fighting  complement  of  naval  vessels. 

Mr.  Tribble.  They  are  used  first  in  case  of  war  or  trouble  in  any  foreign  country 
or  at  home,  they  are  the  first  on  the  ground? 

Col.  Richards.  That  represents  uieir  expeditionary  duties  as  a  naval  infantry 
force.  In  the  training  of  the  marines  for  expeditionary  duties  the  aim  and  object  u 
to  provide  a  mobile  force  of  infantry  ready  to  move  at  an  instant's  notice,  and  in  the 
past  10  years  it  has  been  our  practice  to  embark  detachments  for  expeditionary  duty 
within  24  hours 

Mr.  Butler  (interposing).  Fully  equipped? 

Col.  Richards.  Fully  equipped  in  every  way.  In  the  performance  of  this  expe- 
ditionary work  the  marines,  oy  reason  of  the  existing  statutes,  are  discriminated 
against  in  the  matter  of  foreign-service  pay.  We  ask,  through  this  legislation,  that 
this  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Butler.  A  marine  on  shipboard  is  an  artilleryman  and  on  shoire  an  infantryman? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Butler.  And  he  is  trained  in  both  branches  of  the  service? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Butler.  Your  corps  is  older  than  either  the  Army  or  Navy? 

Col.  Richards.  It  was  first  recognized  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  Butler.  Ap  being  the  oldest  corps? 

<'<>l.  Kk  HARi»s.  Y('.«.  sir;  in  the  ?eii8C  I  state.  Confess  first  reroi^nized  it  by  pas«< 
ini:  law.«»  creiitiiiii  »t  im  an  organization  for  service  on  board  /eseels  of  war. 

Mr.  Tribblk    An.l  y<»n  can  perform  the  service  of  either? 

('(»!.  ]{u  n  \Hi»s.  The  (•nli.*<t(sl  nion:  yet*,  sir. 

Mr.  TKibBi.K    What  service  <lo  thev  perforin  on  shore? 

Col.  Ui«  n\Hi»*^  Tiiey  form  a  mobile  infantrv,  located  at  various  navy  jTirdp  and 
station.^  at  l.on»<'  und  abroa.l.  Their  service  at  {[\e  navy  yards,  however,  is  incidental. 
Their  nwjii  pur])<>sc.  a<-corclin^'  to  the  policy  of  the  Navy  Department,  as  announce<i 
in  one  of  the  do*  umeiits  presented  bv  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Xavv  to  Coneress  last  vear. 
18  this: 

"Tills  ( <»rp-  i^  ]rl;nurily  ;in  adjunct  of  tlie  Navy,  to  be  us€*d  as  a  mobile  force,  sta- 
tioned 1)11  b;.iii(]  ship,  in  home  ports,  and  at  advance  bases,  always  ready  to  act  in 
conjunct iu:i  with  the  Navy  in  nreservinu  order  beyond  the  territorial  limits  and  in 
occupyinj:  strnteiri'  p(»ints  in  anvance  of  the  .Vrmv  when  to  move  the  Army  would 
occasion  \v;a.  The  iiumbe-  on  shore  is  based  on  tfie  necessary  bripade  organization. 
The  numb*.  /  .ifioa-t  provides  a  full  detachment  for  each  of  the  larjje  ships  of  the  fleet. 
Sea  service  i^  nccefr<y.;ry  to  keep  the  cor])s  in  touch  with  naval  conditions." 

In  other  wi-nls  tlieir  wTvice  aboard  ship  is  necess;iry  in  order  that  the  marine  him- 
self and  the  niiinne  ofhcer  will  be  familiar  with  naval  methods,  and  thus  cooperate 
eniciently  when  f(»rmed  as  an  expeditionary  force  in  mival  operations. 

Mr.  Tribsi.k.   And  land  methods,  als)? 


Col.  R1CHAHD8.  And  make  tkem  as  a  land  iorce  more  able  to  cooperate  in  the  adr 

WBced  base  work.    The  advanced  baae  work  means  this:  A  fleet,  under  modertt 

conditions,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  <m  the  sea  at  a  distance  from  home,  requires  a 

base  of  supplies.    The  distance  that  the  fleet  can  reach  out  at  sea  in  active  (^[>erationi 

depends  on  the  location  of  that  base.    They  may  have  a  home  baae^  wh^i  t^e  fleet  ia 

opecatii^  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast,  but  should  it  be  necessary  to  extend 

tlieir  field  of  operations,  the  fleet  requires  an  advanced  base  located  at  a  distance 

from  the  coast,  which  must  be  temuorarily  iortifled  and  defended.    This  duty  caa 

only  be  performed  by  a  force  of  inlantry  and  artillery.    The  Marine  Coi^  fulfiUfl 

chat  function.    Through  such  a  service  by  the  Marine  Corps,  the  fleet  will  retain  it§ 

contiol  of  the  sea  at  a  distance  from  home.    This  is  known  as  advanced  work.    To 

perform  that  advanced  base  work  efficieotly  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  mobile  force,  a 

raroe  ready  to  move  at  the  ^ortest  notice. 

Mr.  Macon.  An  advance  guard? 

Col.  Richards.  Not  exactly  an  advance  guard.  An  advance  guard  is  a  detadi- 
ment  of  Inlaatry  ^  ar  all  arms,  located  <m  a  march  well  in  advance  of  the  main  body. 
ItB  duty  is  to  giiBid  against  surprise,  or  for  purposes  of  securitv  and  information.  Tha 
advanced  base  work  consists  of  taking  And  holding  for  the  fleet  a  base,  located  at  a 
distaace  from  home,  where  it  may  c^,  r^)air,  and  replenish. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  get  tlie  status  of  the  enlisted  man  in  the  Marine  Corps 
falijr  in  my  mind.  At  the  present  time  if  he  is  on  board  ^ip  or  stationed  in  tms 
eoufitry  he  gets  a  certain  rate  of  pay? 

Cd.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBBRTS.  If  he  is  landed  on  foreign  shore,  he  gets  an  increased  pay? 

Col.  Rbchabds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  the  sailor  in  the  Navy,  if  he  in  Uiis  country,  or  abroad,  he  gets 
a  certain  rate  of  pay? 

Cd.  Richards,  k  sailor's  service  is  distinctly  recognized  as  a  service  afloat,  aad 
his  rate  of  pay  has  been  fixed  accordingly.  ^  nile  I  do  not  like  to  make  any  com- 
parisons as  to  the  rates  of  pay 

Mr.  R0BBRT8  (interposing).  Just  answer  my  question.  A  sailor  in  the  Navy  get* 
the  same  rate  of  pav  whether  he  is  detailed  on  shore  or  at  sea? 

Col.  tUcHARDS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBBRTS.  It  makes  no  diC^erence  whether  he  is  in  Chinese  waters  or  dowa 
in  the  (%esapeake  Bay? 

Col.  RifHARDS.  Ko,  sir;  he  gets  the  same  pay. 

Mr.  Roberts,  fiis  pay  is  fixed? 

Col.  Richards.  He  has  no  shore  service. 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  gets  ao  foreiga-service  pay? 

Col.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  gets  no  shore  service? 

Col.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  give  the  marine  a  status  over  that  of  the 
sailor? 

Cx>l.  Richards.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  the  pay  of  the  marine  as  nearly  as  possible 
up  to  the  sailor. 

Mr.  Roberts.  An  officer  of  the  Navy  gets  a  certain  rate  of  pay  while  on  shore  duty? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  an  increase  at  sea? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  another  rate  of  ptay  when  on  foreign  service? 

Col.  Richards.  His  sea  pay  and  foreign-service  pay  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  law  makes  a  distinction  in  the  case  of  the  naval  officer  with 
renrd  to  what  service  he  is  performing  in  the  matter  of  his  pay?  • 

Uol.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  it  makes  no  distinction  as  regards  the  enlisted  man? 

Col.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  the  law  exists  at  present,  it  makes  a  distinction  according  to  the 
nrvice  being  performed  in  the  pay  of  an  officer  of  the  Marine  Corps? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes.  sir;  but  for  shore  duty  only. 

Mr.  R0BERT8.  What  you  desire  is  to  give  the  commissioned  officer  and  the  enlisted 
man  a  sf^ecisd  status  while  on  sea  duty? 

Col.  Richards.  We  ask  to  give  them  a  foreign-service  pay  while  serving  aboard 
ahi|^,  both  for  the  officer  and  f^  the  enlisted  man,  and  in  connection  with  tl^  case  of 
the  enlisted  man,  much  as  I  dislike  to  draw  comparison,  it  is  necessary  for  me  ta 
invite  your  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  pay  enjoyed  by  the  sailor  and 
the  marine.    I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  indicating  a  oelief  that  the  sailor's 
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rate  of  pay  is  too  high;  but  I  do  consider  that  the  pay  a  marine  receives  afloat  is  too 
low.  Many  years  ago,  when,  by  reason  of  his  military  character,  the  marine  was 
relieved  from  certain  duties  performed  by  sailors,  such  as  painting  and  coaling  ship, 
then  there  was  perhaps  some  reason  for  his  receiving  less  pay  than  tne  seaman  brancn. 
This  condition,  however,  has  been  corrected.  I  have  previously  indicated  that  he 
practically  performs  all  the  arduous  duties  that  the  sailor  performs.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  no  more  than  reasonable  that  his  pay  should  be  brought  up  to  that  of  a  sailor 
m  near  as  possible.  The  enlisted  marine  s  pay  is  Army  pay,  but  Congress  recognized 
during  the  Spanish  War  that  under  war  conditions  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Armv  and 
Marine  Corps  should  be  paid  a  war  pay,  which  was  then  fixed  at  an  increase  of  ^  per 
cent.  Kow,  the  Navy  is  on  a  war  footing  at  all  times;  its  enlisted  force,  both  eaLUor 
and  marine,  perform  as  arduous  duties  in  time  of  peace  in  preparing  for  war  as  they 
actually  do  in  time  of  war.  It  seems  no  more  than  right  that  the  enlisted  mariira 
should  receive  the  foreicjn-service  j>ay  serving  afloat. 

There  are  many  articles  of  clothing  not  within  the  Government's  allowance  for 
the  marine  which  he  must  procure  in  nis  service  afloat,  and  this  represents  an  addi- 
tional expense  to  him.  Of  course,  the  enlisted  man  in  the  Marine  Corps  has  a  rank 
which  corresponds  with  the  grades  of  the  seaman  branch  of  the  Naw.  Now,  as  it 
stands,  a  sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Carps  receives  as  his  base  pay  $45  a  month. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  base  pay  for  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Army  or  Navy  pay? 

Col.  Richards.  The  marine  receives  Army  pay.  A  sergeant  major  or  first  sermoit 
would  receive  about  $4.56  clothing  allowance,  making  the  total  of  $49.56.  That 
grade  corresponds,  I  think,  to  chief  master-at-arms  in  the  Navy,  who  receives  $71.50 
a  month,  h  this  first  sergeant's  rate  of  pay  be  increased  20  p^  cent  while  serving 
aboard  ship,  this  would  make  his  pay  $58.56,  and  this  would  still  be  materially  less 
than  that  allowed  the  corresponding  grade  in  the  seaman  branch,  $71.50. 
.  Mr.  Roberts.  The  law  does  not  carry  into  the  compensation  of  the  commiseioned 
officer  and  the  enlisted  man  in  the  Navy  the  same  idea  with  regard  to  an  increase  for 
sea  duty  or  foreign  service? 

Col.  Richards.  The  law  fixes  the  pay  of  the  naval  officer  on  a  shore-duty  basis, 
and  then  provides  that  he  shall  receive  additional  compensation  for  sea  or  foreign 
service.  The  law  fixes  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  man  of  the.  Navy  on  a  sea  basis,  since 
his  service  is  almost  entirel^r  at  sea  and  there  is  therefore  no  need  for  giving  him 
additional  compensation  wmle  at  sea.  In  the  case  of  the  marine  officer  and  man, 
their  pay  being  fixed  by  law  on  a  shore-duty  basis,  there  is  the  same  need  for  addi* 
tional  compensation  as  in  the  case  of  the  naval  officer  to  whom  it  is  now  given  by 
law.  The  marines  serve  ashore  and  afloat;  the  sailor  serves  rarely  on  shore  and 
regularly  board  ship. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  a  certain  number  who  do  some  shore  duty,  especially 
among  petty  officers  and  warrant  officers? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some  at  the  naval  training  stations. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  some  enlisted  men? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  at  the  navy  yards  and  stations? 

Col.  Richards.  But  it  does  not  run  through  all  the  grades  of  the  enlisted  force  of 
the  Navy  as  it  does  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  reason  you  want  to  take  the  enlisted  man  of  the  Marine  Corps 
along  with  the  officer  in  this  increase  of  pay  is  because  your  enlisted  man  does  serve 
both  ashore  and  afloat? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  marine  you  think 
there  should  be  a  difference  in  his  pay  when  afloat  because  he  is  at  times  obliged  to 
go  ashore? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  should  be  a  difference,  but  in  recognition 
of  another  thing  that  I  pointed  out  heretofore,  that  the  service  aboard  ship  is  t^uous 
service  for  the  enlistea  man  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  such  should  be  adequately 
compen8ate<i  for.  Another  circumstance  that  must  be  considered  is  this:  ^lien  we 
fill  a  ship's  detachment,  we  pick  the  best  men  we  can  find  to  go  aboard  the  ship,  and 
we  send  them  aboani  the  ship  to  perform  arduous  service  where  the  rate  of  pay  is 
materially  less  than  that  of  a  sailor's.  We  think  it  no  more  than  fair  that  this  forei^- 
service  pay  should  be  allowed  to  the  enlisted  man  of  the  Marine  Corps  while  serving 
afloat,  so  as  to  bring  his  pay  up  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  the  seaman  who  serves 
fight  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  hearing  a  statement  of  the  pay  of  the  enlisted 
seaman  in  the  Navy  and  tne  enlisted  man  in  the  Marine  Corps,  so  that  we  will  have 
a  comparison  of  the  two. 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir;  I  will. 

The  statement  is  here  attached. 
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ReeapitulaUan  ofratea  of  pay  (ffradefor  qrode)} 


ICarines. 


Navy. 


tindytfge. 


Present 
rate. 


Proi 
rai 

percent  !  Seaman 
increase    branch. 


»po6ed 
U,20 


service. 


S65.99 

S78.38 

38.76 

45.61 

39.76 

34.81 

33.60 

37.45 

185.55 
46.35 
38.25 
33.09 


AU 
branohii. 


S84.4S 

44.89 

36.18 
36. 9r 


*Th<  rates  of  par  tn  UUs  comparison  include,  in  so  far  as  present  rates  of  pav  of  both  services  are  con* 
funul,  tba  lonKeriUss,  extra  compensations  of  all  kinds,  and  bounties  allowed  to  each. 

KwHitwd  msoof  the  Nayy  receive  4  cents  per  mile  for  travel  allowance  on  discharge,  while  marines  recetv* 
\m%  S  cents  per  mile  or  tran^ortation,  but  this  difference  was  not  considered  in  the  above  rates.    Tbm- 
9t  pay  for  enlisted  mso  of  the  Navy  are  those  shown  on  pp.  836-837,  "  Estimates  of  appropriatfom^ 

Comparative  statement  of  pay. 

[Based  upon  sec.  31,  Navy  Regulations.] 
CHIEF  PETTY  OFFICERS. 


Oiier  boatswain's 


Total 
month. 


888.06 

83.00 
86.81 
86.43 


84.44 


86.66 


Artificer  branch. 


Chief  machinist's  mates 

Chief  electricians 

Chief  carpenter's  mates . 
Chief  water  tenders 


Average  pay. 


Total 
pay  per 
month. 


S84.61 
80.41 
83.14 
84.41 


83.14 


Special  branch. 


Chief  yeoman 

Hospital  stewards. ... . 

Bandmasters. 

Chief  commissary  stew- 
ards.  

Average  pay.... 


Total 
pay  per 
month. 


83.tt 

84.  S7 

87.68 


84.a 


payor  aD  pet^  officers  (Navy),  S84.43. 
Ffrst 


sergeant  tn  charge  of  detachment,  865.99.    Average  pay,  865.99. 
FIRST-CLASS  PETTY  OFFICERS. 


Masters  at  arms 

863.73 
66.34 
64.37 
64.89 

Machinist's  mates 

El<w*trlchire» 

863.77 
59.73 
76.45 
64.67 
69.06 
63.21 
54.04 
50.56 
51.02 
66.96 
51.67 

846.68 

Bflat»»»in*ji  raatn. . . . 

Yeomen,  first 

Ship's  coon 

47.68 

Turret  ^apteins 

73.68 

Coppersmiths 

70.58 

Qqi)  ^sfT'tafns    ■■•11 

BlaaEsmith 

Bakers 

64.48 

Qoartennaster 

63.68 

Plumbers  and  fitters . . . 

Sailmaker's  mates 

Carpenter's  mates,  first. 
Water  tenders 

Average  pay 

Ship  fitters 

Pamteri 

Average  pay 

Average  pay.... 

66.33 

69.11 

68.61 

"^ 


of  all  i>etty  officers  (Navy),  868.28  (first  class). 

'  sergeants,  866.99;  gunnery  sergeants,  866.99.    Average  pay,  865.99. 

SECOND-CLASS  PETTY  OFFICERS. 


Mastan  at  arms. 

846.00 
48.61 
46.66 

Machinist's  mates 

R|«<»tri<^iiin    

845.39 
46.04 
40.39 
41.09 
46.53 
47.74 
41.51 

Yeomen.... 

841.04 

Boatswain's  mates. .. . 

Ship's  cooks 

48.84 

OoBDer's  mates. 

Oon  captains 

Carpenter's  mates 

Printers 

Average  pay 

Qaartefmasteis 

44.78 

Oflers 

Ship  fitters 

Painters 

Average  pay 

Average  pay.... 

46.36 

44.10 

44.94 

^mj,  all  pat^oflloera,  second  daas  (Navy),  844.89. 
8eiseaiits.8n.7B.   Avecmga  pay,  838.70. 
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ComparaUve  9iaUmirU  of  pay-^ContifUi^. 

THIRD-CLASS  PETTY  OFFICERS. 


Seamaii  branch. 

Total 
pay  per 
menth. 

Artlfloer  branch. 

Total 
pay  per 
month. 

Special  braiidL 

Total 
p^j  per 

MfurtAra  At  ArmR 

S57.38 
40.36 
38.41 
36.85 

Rl^jictricU^ns 

133.80 
33.87 
34.90 

Yeomen 

S3S.01 

Coxswftlns 

Carpentei's  mates 

Pftinters , 

Hospital  apprentice .... 
Average  pay 

as.  18 

Quartermasteni 

Average  pay 

Average  pay.... 

88.25 

34.14 

».!» 

Averafre  pay,  all  petty  officers,  third  class  (Navv),  136.18. 
'  Marines:  Coiporals,  S29.76.    Average  pay,  S29.76. 

SEAMEN,  FIRST  CLASS. 


Seamen  gunners 

Seamen 

136.50! 
29.68 

Firemen,  first  class 

Avenge  pay 

•41.33 

Musician,  first 

m.9 

Ship's  cook,  third 

Bakers,  second 

3s.e» 

4a  OS 

Average  pay 

Average  pay 

33.09 

41.3t 

38.11 

Average  pay,  seamen,  first  class  (Navy),  S36.97. 

Marines:  Musicians,  S23.60;  privatas,  923.60.    Average  pav,  $23.60. 

Note.— Marines  total  pay  per  month  includes  clothing  allowance. 

Mr.  Butler.  Two  transports  went  on  an  expedition  to  Santo  D<Hningo.  They  both 
tied  up,  one  on  each  ode  ol  a  long  dock.  The  marinee  were  taken  o£f  of  one  trensport 
aad  landed,  and  they  will  ret  the  nay  under  the  law.  The  maiines  on  the  other  ahi^ 
were  not  taken  off  and  lanaed,  and  they  will  not  get  the  same  pay? 

Col.  RiCHAiLPS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Butler.  Is  that  statement  correct? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  for  the  period  that  they  were  landed  but  fron  Ite 
time  they  left  the  United  States  until  they  return.  In  other  words,  if  there  are  tw» 
detachments  and  one  fulfills  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  ominieed — that  i»,  it  lands— 
and  the  other  does  not,  and  they  are  both  absent  from  the  United  States  for  the  same 
period  of  time,  one  gets  the  foreign-service  pay  and  the  other  does  not. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Would  it  not  be  better,  perhaps,  to  make  a  provision  ol  law  coveting 
such  cases  as  that,  rather  than  to  put  the  whole  Mamie  Corps  on  a  sea-pay  basis?  For 
instance,  the  marines  are  on  ships  going  up  and  down  the  coast^  running  from  one 
harbor  to  another,  and  while  that  is  sea  duty  they  are  right  in  sight  of  land  all  the 
time? 

Col.  Richards.  We  feel  that  the  service  marines  perform  afloat  merits  the  increased 
compensation  for  that  duty,  as  well  as  for  foreign  shore  service. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  intend,  if  this  becomes  a  law,  to  give  those  marines  who  are 
on  the  fleet  going  up  and  down  the  coast  tliis  8ea-8er\ice  pay? 

Col.  Richards.  Yen,  sir. 

Mr.  HuTLER.  Now,  they  only  get  this  pay  when  the  marines  are  on  foreign  shores? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir;  we  feel  that  their  service  is  of  such  an  arduous  nature  afloat 
that  it  entitles  both  the  enlisted  men  and  the  officers  to  the  same  increase  in  com- 
pensation which  has  been  given  to  the  naval  officers. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  make  foreign  shore  service  and  home  sea 
service  the  same? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  the  proposition  I  have  been  trying  to  revolve  in  my  mind 
and  harmonize.    The  duties  of  the  marine  contemplate  sea  service? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  arduous  service. 

Mr.  Roberts.  lie  knows  that  when  he  goes  into  the  service,  and  he  knows  what 
his  p'jf:  is? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir;  sea  service  is  an  important  part  of  his  duty  and  bo  is  the 
expeditionary'  work. 

Mr.  Roberts.  A  marine  when  he  enlists  contemplates  arduous  sea  service  as  part 
<af  his  (luticH  and  so  does  the  enlisted  man  in  the  Na\'y? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 
'  Mr.  Roberts,  The  enlisted  man  of  the  Na\'y  can  not  see  any  shore  du^  ahead  ol 
-«m.  which  is  a  snap,  so  to  speak,  compared  to  the  sea  duty,  while  the  marine  can 
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oC  him  shore  duty,  which  is  a  snap  to  him,  as  compared  with  the  hard  work 
tie  does  at  sea.  What  I  can  not  fully  reconcile  in  my  mina  is  the  idea  of  picking  out 
tike  inarine  especially  and  giving  him  this  high  rate  of  pav  all  the  time  he  is  at  sea. 
I  reconiiire  the  injustice  of  the  condition  that  you  cite  of  the  two  transports,  and  that 
I  woiud  like  to  correct.  I  think  an  amendment  could  be  drawn  which  would  give 
mil  officers  and  marines  who  are  ordered  on  an  expeditionary  force  into  foreign  waters 
the  foreign-service  pay,  whether  they  landed  or  did  not  land,  but  to  put  the  whole 
^rofipe  on  a  higher  basis  of  pay,  when  a  ^ood  many  of  them  at  sea  just  run  up  and  down 
tlie  coast,  putting  into  a  harbor  over  night,  I  can  not  quite  reconcile. 

Col.  RiCHABDS.  Whether  the  ship  is  in  a  harbor  or  whether  the  ship  is  at  sea,  the 
marine's  duty  runs  on  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  realize  that. 

Col.  Richards.  The  point  I  find  it  necessary  to  make  is  this:  A  private  in  the 
Marine  Corps  who  goes  to  sea  gets  $15  a  month  and  a  clothing  allowance  of  ^.18  a 
month,  making  $19.18.  That  represents  his  whole  compensation.  A  seaman  gets 
^6.40  a  month.  Now,  what  we  ask  is:  Give  this  foreign-service  pay  to  this  private 
while  serving  on  board  ship,  so  that  he  would  have  ^2.18  a  month.  You  are  not 
raying  him  too  much  so  long  as  a  seaman  gets  as  a  minimum  $26.40  a  month.  We 
fwther  ask  that  a  corporal  be  given  $29.69  against  a  master-at-arms,  third  Class,  mini- 
mum $33,  and  that  a  sergeant  oe  given  $40.49  a  month,  against  a  master-at-arms,  first 
class,  minimum  $44  per  month. 

Now,  the  marine  anoat,  grade  for  grade,  performs  the  same  arduous  duty  the  sailor 
petforms.  and  for  which  the  latter  is  paid  the  higher  compensation.  The  marine  works 
well  aboard  ship  with  the  sailor;  he  does  his  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  naval  ofiicers 
generally,  and  I  may  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  those  instances  where  the  seamen 
or  blue  jackets  have  8«*ved  aahore  they  work  well  with  the  marines. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  was  told  me  the  other  day  by  a  marine  ofiicer  who  had  just 
returned  from  Nicaragua,  where  the  bluejackets  and  marines  formed  a  field  force 
landed  to  suppress  disorders  there.  The  whole  force  of  marines  and  sailors  was  under 
Admiral  Sutnerland.  This  marine  officer  tells  me  that  at  Nindiri,  on  September  19, 
a  company  of  sailors  had  been  removed  from  the  assaulting  column  because  their  snow- 
white  uniforms  presented  too  favorable  a  target  to  the  enemy.  Learning  the  cause  of 
this  ord^  these  sailors  removed  their  white  clothes,  rubbed  uiem  in  the  dust  and  mud 
until  they  approximated  the  khaki  color,  put  tliem  on  again,  and  in  this  condition  were 
pormitted  to  join  the  marines  in  an  attack  on  the  rebels. 

Anotho'  marine  officer  tells  me  that  in  the  big  fight  there,  the  attack  on  Coyotepe 
Hill,  a  bluejacket  from  the  Califomia,  a  petty  officer,  carrying  the  colors,  was  one  of  the 
first  with  the  marines  to  reach  the  enemy's  trenches  at  the  top.  Now,  this  particular 
Uaejacket  was  a  master-at-arms — prior  to  his  enlistment  in  the  Na\'A'  he  had  served  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  At  heart  he  was  a  soldier,  though  he  had  left  the  marines  to  serve  in 
the  Navy,  where  the  pay  was  higher.  This  brings  me  to  the  point  1  would  here  make — 
these  picked  men  of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  are  selected  to  serve  afloat,  we  wish  to  keep 
in  the  corps.  We  ask  better  pay  for  them  in  their  ser\'ice  afloat,  not  only  in  common 
justice  to  them,  but  also  in  the  mterest  of  military  efl^ciency.  We  wish  to  hold  on  to 
them,  for  their  continuous  service  in  the  corps  makes  for  its  efficiency  as  a  fighting  force; 
to  do  this  we  must  ask  the  help  of  this  committee.  Give  them  this  increase  of  pay  for 
their  service  afloat. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  it  is  on  the  basis  that  they  are  underpaid  for  the  services  rendered, 
I  can  see  some  harmony. 

!%€  Chairiian.  What  proportion  of  the  time  does  the  marine  spend  ashore,  taking 
it  through  a  period  of  enlistment? 

Col.  Richards.  That  would  be  rather  hard  to  answer.  We  have  seventy-odd  officers 
and  2,(S00  marines  serving  on  board  ship,  and  of  course  the  number  is  increasing  right 
aloBg. 

Mr.  RoBBRTS.  About  one-quarter? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  spend  about  one-ouarter  of  their  enlistment  at  sea? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes.  sir.  I  suppose  that  may  be  the  average:  but  as  a  -matter  of 
fKt  there  are  plenty  of  cases  of  marines  serving  three  years  aboard  ship  and  then  only 
<me  year  ashore.    If  it  could  be  distributed  around  it  would  be  about  one-quarter  of  the 


Gen.  BiDDLE.  If  a  inarine  goes  aboard  ship  he  stays  there  two  and  one-half  years. 
The  inarine  who  goes  to  the  foreign  service  stays  two  and  one-half  years.  Probably 
sue  man  wiU  go  on  a  tour  of  foreij^  service,  and  another  will  go  on  sea  service.  Whea 
they  get  aboard  sMp,  after  learning  their  gun  drill,  and  all  that,  they  must  stay  thersL 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  marine  officer  at  sea  draws  lesa 
mxat&j  and  commutation  than  when  serving  on  land  ? 
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Gen.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir.  They  get  no  allowance  when  aboard  ship. 
When  serving  on  shore  they  get  an  allowance  for  quarters  or  else 
ouarters  m  kind;  and  they  get  the  fuel  in  kind  or  commutation,  and 
tney  get  light  or  commutation  therefor,  which  they  do  not  get  at  sea. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  are  only  asking  for  them  what  the  other 
branches  of  the  service  are  enjoying  at  present  ? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir.  A  naval  officer  afloat  gets  his  10  per  cent 
increase,  but  the  marine  officer  in  the  same  mess  with  him  aoes  not 
get  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  He  not  only  does  not  get  the  increase,  but  he  does 
not  get  as  much  money  as  he  gets  when  on  land  t 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  No. 

The  Chairman.  When  at  sea  the  enlisted  man  gets  his  rations,  does 
lie  not } 

Qen.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir;  the  enUsted  man  does,  but  the  marine 
officer  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  This  provides  for  the  officers  and  men  both,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  enUsted  man  when  at  sea  gets  his  rations 
supphed  by  the  Government. 

(&n.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  as  the  bluejacket. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  he  gets  his  quarters  aboard  ship  and  the 
heat  and  hght  that  is  on  the  ship  ? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  The  enlisted  man  does. 

The  Chairman.  The  provision  submitted  includes  officers  and 
men  both,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent? 

Col.  Richards.  Ten  per  cent  for  the  officers  and  20  per  cent  for 
the  men.  Last  year  in  the  hearing,  all  of  which  is  filed  with  this 
record,  it  was  pom  ted  out  that  not  only  was  this  asked  on  equitable 
grounds  to  correct  a  discrimination  but  it  really  was  intended  to 
promote  the  military  efficiency  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Have  you  any  serious  difficulty  m  securing  the  best 
talent  for  the  work  under  the  present  conditions  ? 

Col.  Richards.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  Now,  the  marine 
corps  at  present  is  full. 

Gen.  Biddle.  We  were  27  short  yesterday;  it  is  practically  fulJ. 

Col.  Richards.  In  sending  men  to  sea  the  Marine  Corps  picks  its 
good  men — I  mean  of  the  enlisted  men.  These  men  go  aooard  ship, 
where  they  find  that  their  duties  are  as  arduous  as  those  of  the  sailor, 
while  the  sailor  enjoys  a  higher  rate  of  pay.  Now,  the  result  of  that 
is  that  we  lose  a  great  many  men ;  they  do  not  reenlist  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  Many  of  these  men  reenlist  in  the  Navy.  Of  course,  that  in  a 
way  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  seaman's  branch  of  the  Navy,  but 
we  really  beheve  that  we  ought  to  keep  our  most  experienced  and 
capable  enlisted  marines  in  tne  Marine  Corps.  It  is  naturally  in  the 
interest  of  the  mihtary  efficiency  of  the  corps  that  this  discrimination 
should  be  corrected  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  per  cent  of  those  who 
drop  out  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  enhst  in  the  Navy? 

Col.  Richards.  Last  year  particularly  this  attracted  my  attention 
because  the  Nicaragua  affair  was  very  fresh  in  our  minds.  There  was 
a  seaman  in  that  affair  who  had  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  going  up  Covotepe  Hill.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  the  top. 
It  was  found  ttiat  originally  he  had  been  a  marine  and  had  gone  into 
the  master-of-arras  branch  of  the  service,  the  seaman  branch,  largely 
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because,  I  suppose,  of  its  attractiveness  in  the  way  of  higher  pay.  I 
would  not  venture  to  give  statistics,  but  I  have  no  douot  there  are 
cjuite  a  number  of  them  who  drop  out  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  reenlist 
in  the  seaman  branch. 

Mr.  Henslet.  Are  there  any  other  instances  besides  that  ? 

Col.  RiCHABDS.  In  niy  own  experience  I  have  found  numerous 
cases.  In  the  Spanish  War,  when  I  joined  the  Newark  at  Norfolk,  a 
first  sergeant  who  had  been  at  the  barracks  and  who  had  just  been 
discharged  enlisted  in  the  jeoman  branch  of  the  Navy  to  take  a 
clerical  position,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Newark  as  veoman.  Another 
instance  occurml  on  the  Emt^rprise  in  1891.  There  a  corporal  of 
marines  secured  a  discharge  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  enustment 
and  was  inunediately  reeimsted  as  a  master-at-arms.  A  further  case 
in  my  own  observation  occurred  on  the  Boston  in  1893;  there,  simi- 
larly, a  corporal  of  marines  secured  a  discharge  on  settlement  of 
accounts  and  immediately  reenlisted  on  board  tne  same  ship  in  the 
yeomen's  branch.  I  venture  to  say  that  other  officers  can  recall  a 
number  of  similar  instances. 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  The  first  ship  I  was  on  the  first  sergeant,  when  lus 
enlistment  expired,  went  from  the  Marine  Corps  and  became  a  masteiv 
of-arms.  He  was  a  most  capable  first  sergeant  and  we  wanted  to 
keep  him. 

Mr.  Henslet.  Under  the  present  conditions  will  not  your  arm  of 
the  service  compare  favorably  with  these  other  arms  oi  which  you 
speak? 

Col.  Richards.  We  think  so  and  hope  so. 

Mr.  Henslet.  There  is  not  very  much  doubt  about  that  in  your 
mindt 

Col.  Richards.  No,  sir;  not  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  not  claim  and  really  beheve  that  the 
Marine  Corps  is  the  best  and  highest  grade  of  all  the  branches  ? 

Col.  Richards.  I  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  some  other 
person  to  say  that.     We  naturally  take  a  great  pride  in  our  corps. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  Col.  Goethals  in  a  hearing  before 
the  committee  a  year  ago  stated  that  the  Marine  Corps  on  the  Isthmus 
were  the  highest  class  of  miUtary  men  he  had. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  If  the  Marine  Corps  are  paid  less  than  the 
men  in  the  Navy  are  paid  and  the  marines  are  more  valuable,  the 
logic  of  it  would  be  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  men  in  the  Navy  ? 

Col.  Richards.  Last  year  I  discussed  that  very  point.  We  do 
not  make  the  claim  that  the  Navy  rate  of  pay  is  too  nigh;  we  think 
the  Marine  Corps  is  too  low. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  If  you  admit  that  the  pay  in  the  Navy  is  not 
too  high,  then  I  concede  that  you  are  logical. 

Col.  Richards.  There  is  this  condition  which  doubtless  explains 
it.  During  the  Spanish  War,  recognizing  war  conditions,  the  pay 
of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  was  raised  20  per  cent,  but  not  the 
Navy.  Now,  in  the  Navy  the  seamen  actually  work  under  war  con- 
ditions at  all  times;  they  are  training  for  war;  their  duties  are  as 
arduous  as  in  time  of  war.  I  think,  in  recognition  of  tliat  condition, 
their  rate  of  pay  has  been  made  higher,  and  it  ought  to  remain  so. 
That  Is  to  say,  the  seaman  branch.  Their  service  to-day,  in  time  of 
peace,  is  as  arduous  as  it  is  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Gray.  Is  there  any  touble  in  securing  sufficient  men  at  these 
wages? 
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Gen.  BiDDLE.  The  corps  is  full  and  has  been  for  some  time.  They 
do  not  like  the  sea  service  as  well  as  shore  duty,  and  we  think  they 
are  entitled  to  a  little  more  pay  at  sea. 

Mr.  Gray.  If  the  corps  is  full  it  would  not  be  on  account  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  men,  and  you  would  not  want  to  raise  the  wi^es 
if  the  men  are  efficient  and  you  have  all  you  want  ? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  We  would  like  to  make  them  more  so. 

Col.  Richards.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  numbers  as  it  is 
a  question  of  quality  in  the  personnel  that  is  wanted.  Our  main 
obiect  is  to  develop  tne  quality  to  the  very  highest  degree. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  understand  that  you  believe  me  men  of  the  Marine 
Corps  are  of  the  hi^est  efficiency  in  the  Navy? 

Uol.  Richards.  We  do  not  vrisn  to  draw  any  comparison  as  between 
the  marines  and  the  sailors,  but  we  believe  that  it  would  be  truly 
in  the  interest  of  the  naval  service  as  a  whole  if  the  rate  of  pay  of 
the  marines  aboard  ship  were  brought  up  by  the  law  proposed  as 
near  as  possible  to  that  of  tiie  sailors,  grade  for  grade.  As  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  I  think  even  this  law  wul  make,  in  many 
instances,  the  marines'  rate  of  pay  25  to  45  per  cent  below  that  of 
the  corresponding  grades  in  the  seaman's  branch. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Assuming  that  the  marines  are  entitled  to 
increased  pay,  have  you  ever  considered  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  American  people,  who  are  paying  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  now  to  run  the  Government,  are  able  to  pay  what  the  marines 
should  have  ? 

Col.  Richards.  That  deals  with  a  phase  of  the  situation  which 
does  not  come  under  us. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  Congressman  should 
consider  it  ? 

Col.  Richards.  Indeed,  I  do.  We  state  the  military  necessities  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  we  expect,  of  course,  that  our  desires  in  that 
connection  are  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  situation  of 
the  country  at  lai^e. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  will  say  that  it  is  stated  that  the  expenses  of  this 
corps  have  multiplied  more  than  10  times  in  less  than  30  years.  If  it 
is  any  criterion  for  us  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  you  can  imagine 
what  the  expense  of  the  corps  will  be  30  years  hence. 

Col.  Richards.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  those  expenses  could  be 
analyzed  it  would  be  found  that  the  expense  of  the  enlisted  men  does 
not  represent  all  the  factors  in  that  problem. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  are  nght  about  that.  If  you  could  get 
them  to  cut  out  all  the  useless  and  criminal  waste  that  we  are  mak- 
ing of  the  people's  money  for  other  things,  I  would  agree  to  vot« 
riglit  now  to  increase  your  wages  to  anything  you  suggested;  but 
the  point  of  fact  about  it  is  that  we  are  spending  $10  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  to  run  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, when  we  are  spending  about  $2.50  a  head  to  run  a  State  gov- 
ernment which  renders  a  great  deal  more  service  to  the  people  tnan 
the  Federal  Government;  we  are  spending  about  four  tmies  as  much 
per  head  to  run  this  Government,  which  does  not  render  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  service  to  the  people  that  a  State  government  does.  In 
view  of  that  extravagance,  ought  we  not  to  stop  somewhere? 

Col.  Richards.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  stop  somewhere 
short  of  reaching  this  department. 
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Mr.  WiTHKBSPOON.  I  would  like  to  stop  pensions,  for  instance, 
battleships,  and  other  things  that  I  consider  useless.  I  would  ra^er 
give  the  money  to  the  men  who  perform  the  service;  but  when  you 
spend  all  the  money  for  useless  things,  you  have  not  any  left  to  spend 
for  what  is  useful. 

Col.  Richards.  This  question  of  sea  pay  bears  relation  to  the  fig- 
ures which  are  in  the  item  *'pay  of  officers/'  and  also  in  the  item 
"pay  of  enlisted  men,"  which  I  wish  to  explain. 

Some  confusion  has  obtained  in  connection  with  a  revision  of  these 
estimates  in  conformity  with  instructions  issued  by  the  Navy  Depar1>- 
ment.     It  was  suggested  in  the  beginning,  in  conformity  with  a  propo- 
sition from  the  Navy  Department,  that  the  estimate  as  submitted 
by  the  Marine  Corps,  covering  "Pay,  Marine  Corps,"  be  reduced  by 
9150,000;  that  this  was  practicable  provided  there  be  eliminated  the 
provision  for  "sea  pay     and  its  corresponding  estimate  for  both 
<^cers  and  men,  as  weU  as  a  slight  increase  proposed  in  the  pay  of 
Uie  eivil  force.    This  answer  must  have  been  misunderstood,  tor  the 
cutters  were  received  from  the  Secretary  that  the  estimates  as  sub- 
mitted, of  $4,641,562.78,  be  reduced  to  a  figure  $150,000  below  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1914,  viz,  $4,503,296.78,  or,  in  other  wontfe, 
to  the  amount,  $4,353,296.78.     But  the  proposed  law  authorizins^sea 
pay  was  retained,  while  its  corresponding  estimate  was  cut  ou  t.  This 
reauction,  therefore,  was  in  fact  a  reduction  of  the  difference  between 
$4,491,562.78  and  $4,353,296.78,  viz,  $138,266  plus  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  estimates  as  submitted  as  necessary  for  sea  pay,  namely, 
$136,260,  making  a  total  reduction  of  $274,526.     It  is  very  much 
feared  that  should  appropriation  be  made  according  to  the  estimates 
now  before  the  committee  a  deficiency  may  result  when  all  the 
accounts  are  cast  up  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  appro- 
priations pertain,  namely,  the  fiscal  year  1915.     It  is  not  my  desire  or 
wish  to  propose  that  appropriation  be  made  for  ^'Pay,  Marine  Corps," 
in  any  sum  or  amount  or  in  any  detail  diflFerent  from  what  has  been 
proposed  or  approved  by  the  Navy  Department.     It  is  my  duty, 
nowever,  merely  to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  I  believe  that 
some  misunderstanding  has  arisen.     Should  the  committee,  on  its 
own  account,  intend  to  submit  appropriation  in  any  different  form 
or  in  any  different  amounts  than  now  contained  in  these  estimates,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  information  is  important  in  that  cbnnection. 
^ould  it  be  the  purpose  to  change  or  modify  any  items  of  '*Pay, 
Marine  Corps,"  it  may  be  stated  that  the  item  for  pay  of  officers  as 
prescribed  oy  law  on  the  active  list,  if  the  sea-pay  provision  is  left 
out,  might  hie  reduced  by  the  sum  of  $14,260  on  that  account.     Fur- 
ther, in  this  item,  as  submitted  to  the  Navy  Department,  appropria- 
tion was  suggested  for  foreign-service    pay  of    approximately  71 
oflScers  on  shore  duty  abroad.     Under  a  more  recent  distribution  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  adopted  since  these  estimates  were  submitted, 
the  number  of  officers  now  expected  to  be  on  foreign  service  during 
the  fiscal  year  1915  is  but  40.     This  item  of  "Pay  of  officers. on  the 
active  list"  may,  therefore,  be  now  further  reduced  bv  the  difference 
in  foreign-service  pay  due  to  this  reduced  number  of  officers,  which 
is  in  the  sum  of  $11,557.     In  other  words,  it  seems  proper,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  committee,  that  the  item  of  pay  of  officers  might  be, 
in  Uie  light  of  subsequent  events,  reduced  by  the  sum  of  $11 ,557  plus 
$14,260,  or  in  aU  $25,817.     That  would  make  this  item  $951,640 
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instead  of  $977,457,  as  in  the  approved  estimates.  This  reduction  is 
suggested  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  sea-pay  provision 
is  not  to  remain  in  the  bill.  The  estimate  for  that  is  in  driat  No.  !• 
If  it  is  out  it  means  that  reduction. 

Mr.  WriHEBSPOON.  Here  is  an  increase  of  about  $20,000  in  this 
item? 

Col.  RiCHABDS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHEESPOON.  I  do  not  know  what  you  base  that  on.  How 
do  you  know  whether  the  marines  during  the  year  beginning  the  Ist 
of  July,  1914,  will  be  engaged  in  any  sea  service,  and  if  so,  how  much  t 

Col.  RiGHAEDS.  We  can  only  estimate  that  from  past  experience 
and  upon  the  information  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Navy  Department. 
The  rate  of  pay  of  every  officer  is  fixed  by  law.  The  number  of 
officers  allowed  the  Marine  Corps  is  fixed  by  law.  It  is  true  that  the 
distribution  of  the  corps  is  a  matter  of  regulation  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, but  in  times  past  the  variable  factor  has  been  the  foreign-service 
pay.  We  have  so  many  officers  on  foreign  service  and  that  represents 
a  certain  amount  which  we  always  put  in.  Recently  they  ordered 
a  reduction  of  the  number  of  officers  abroad,  and  I  nave  suggested 
that  this  item  of  their  foreign-service  pay  could  be  reduced. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  does  that  law  provide 
that  tins  increased  pay  be  dependent  entirely  upon  whether  tney  are 
actually  on  sea  service  ? 

Col.  KiCHARDs.  Actually  on  foreign-shore  service.  As  it  is  now 
we  have  a  law  allowing  officers  10  per  cent  increase  of  pay  while  on 
foreign-shore  service,  mat  is  to  say,  in  the  Philippines,  Uuam,  and 
Peking.  Those  are  the  only  stations  where  the  officers  receive  for- 
eign-service pay.  There  have  been  70  officers  heretofore  serving 
there,  and  now  orders  have  been  issued  that  the  number  be  reducea 
to  40. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  an  unexpended  balance  in  the 
$956,598  appropriated  last  year  ? 

Col.  Richards.  I  have  a  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1913,  of  what  was  expended  in  each  one  of  these  items.  In  this 
item  wo  expended  $934,691.84.  There  was  appropriated  for  that 
year  $936,278,  leaving  unexnonded  $1,586.16. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  tne  current  year  do  you  anticipate  having 
an  unexpended  balance? 

Col.  Richards.  Wo  can  not  toll;  in  reality  we  never  know  until  the 
year  has  closed  just  exactly  what  has  boon  expended. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  pay  of  officers  prescribed 
by  law,  on  the  retired  list."     That  is  a  mathematical  calculation? 

Col.  Richards.  It  is  purely  a  mathematical  calculation  and  but  few 
changes  are  made  due  to  the  natural  chan«jos  in  the  retired  list. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  in  the 
$181,677  appropriated  last  year? 

Col.  Richards.  The  expenditure  for  this  item  as  shown  in  the 
8tatem.ent  before  referred  to  is  $180,809.73.  There  was  appropriated 
$177,ri52.oO;  we  exceeded  on  this  item  $3,257.23. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item,  "Pay  of  enlisted  men,  active 
service,"  is  a  mathematical  calculation  also.  You  have  reduced 
thai  item,  I  see,  from  $2,n0(),()()0  to  .$2,700,000. 

Col.  Richards.  I  desire  to  file  the  details  of  the  calculations  cov- 
ering the  entire  estimate  for  ''Pay,  Marine  Corps/*  as  part  of  this 
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hearing,  together  with  the  order  of  the  Navy  Department  dated 
October  6,  1913. 

CThe  order,  etc.,  referred  to  by  Col.  Richards  follows:) 

Navt  Department, 
Washington,  October  6, 191S. 

T6:  Major  General  Commandant,  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
Sabject:  Estimates,  1915,  Paymaster's  Department. 

The  department  returns  herewith  the  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Paymaster's  De> 
psrtment.  United  States  Marine  Corps,  for  preparation,  in  duplicate,  on  the  regular 
estimate  and  comparative  statement  sheets. 

No  increases  in  the  pay  of  the  civil  force  are  authorized. 

The  final  estimates  will  show  a  net  decrease  over  the  appropriations  for  1914  oi 
fl50,000,  to  be  deducted  from  such  appropriations  under  the  '*  Paymaster's  Depart- 
ment" as  you  may  prefer. 


Authority  is  granted  to  include  under  ''Pay,  Marine  Corps,"  the  provision  shown 
iM^limi] 
duty. 


on  the  jyeliminary  estimates  for  increased  compensation  for  officers  and  men  while 


With  resq^ect  to  the  other  change  in  phraseology  recommended,  the  language  appear- 
ing in  the  current  act  will  be  foUowea,  viz,  '*in  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  for 
doty  where  their  s^vices  are  required,  four  clerks,  at  $1,400  each." 

Ine  final  estimates  must  be  in  the  department's  handjs  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  as  they  are  to  be  in  the  President's  hands  by  the  10th  instant,  and  must 
fint  be  verified  and  recapitulated. 

The  instructions  contained  in  the  department's  circular  letter  of  AprO  24,  191S« 

''^  respect  to  estimates,  should  be  strictly  complied  with. 

(Signed)  F.  D.  Roosevelt 

MUfOBANDUM  TO  ACCOMPANT  EsTDfATSS,  PaT,  MaRINB  CORPfl,  1914-15. 

Pay  of  offieert—Line  and  staff, 
active  list. 


If  am- 


Rank. 


Rates. 


Ajnoimti. 


1 

11 
12 
S 
107 
96 
90 


US 


M^or  nneral  commandant 

ColiMieis,  Una  and  staff 

Lisatenant  odoaels,  Una  and  staff. 

If^ors,  line  and  staff , 

Captains,  Una  and  staff 

First  Ifeatanants,  line 

Second  Usotenants,  Una 


98,000 
4,000 
3,600 
3,000 
2,400 
2,000 
1,700 


98,000.00 

44,000.00 

42,000.0a 

84,000.00 

256,800.00 

192,000.00 

153,000.00 


779,800.00 


additional  pay  for  length  of  service. 


1 

10 

1 

11 
1 

14 
13 

1 

3 
37 
66 

1 

94 
72 

2 
» 
55 

345 


Major  general  commandant 

Colonels,  over  20  years 

Colonel,  over  15  years. 

Lieutenant  coloneb,over  20  years. 
Lieutenant  colonel,  over  15  years. 

(,  over  20  years 

(,  over  15  years 

».v^ .  over  10  years 

Captains,  over  20  years 

Captains,  over  15  years 

Oq>tains,  over  10  yiears 

Oq>tatn,  over  5  years 

First  Ueutenants,  over  10  years. . . 

First  lieatenants,  over  5  years 

Second  lieatenants,  over  10  years. 
Second  lieatenants,  over  6  years. . 
Second  lieatenants,  under  5  years. 


91,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

600 

960 

720 

480 

240 

400 

200 

340 

170 


910,000.00 

1,000.00 

11,000  00 

1,000.00 

14,000.00 

11,700.00 

600.00 

2,880.00 

26,640.00 

31,680.00 

240.00 

9,600.00 

14,400.00 

680.00^ 

5,610.00 


141,030.00 


Pay  f^  officers — lAnt  omA  «(ajf— Contintted. 

10  PER  CENT  ADDITIONAL  PAY  FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 


Nam- 
bar. 


1 
2 
% 
3 

8 
14 

7 
17 

7 

0 
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Rank. 


Colonel,  over  20  years 

Lieutenant  colonels,  over  29  years. 

Majors,  over  20  yean 

ICajors,  over  15  years 

Captains,  over  15  years 

Captains,  over  10  years 

First  lieutenants,  over  10  years. . . 

First  lieutenants,  over  5  years 

Second  lieutenants,  over  5  years. . 
Second  Urateaants,  under  5  years. 
For  foreign  expeditionary  service . 


Rates. 


$500 
450 
400 
390 
312 


240 
220 
187 
170 


Amounts. 


$500.00 
900.00 
1,200.00 
1,170.00 
2,490.00 
4,033.00 
1,680.00 
3,740.00 
1,300.00 
1,500.00 
3,000.00 


21,557.00 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


2 

7 

4 
5 


2 
4 

2 


26 


Captains,  additional  as  aides 

Captains,  additional  pay  for  providjbig  mounts 

First  UeutenantL  additional  pay  for  providing  mounts. 
Paymasters'  clvks 

Increase  for  length  of  service 

Gratuities  to  wraows  and  beneflciarios 

Captains,  additional  for  aviation  dutv 

First  lieutenants,  additional  for  aviation  duty 

Second  lieutenants,  additional  for  aviation  duty 


$200.00 

150.00 

200.00 

1,125.00 


1,008.00 

840.00 
654.50 


$100.00 
1,060.00 
800.00 
5,636.00 
3,260.00 
3,600.00 
2,01&i0 
3,360.00 
1,309.00 


20,810.00 


SUMMARY. 

Officers,  active  list: 

Pay,  base $779,800 

Pay,  longevity 141,030 

Pay,  foreign  service 21 ,  557 

Pay,  misooUaneous  items 30, 810 

$963,197 

Additional  pay,  soa  service,  olllcers  (subraittod): 

2  majors,  over  20  years,  at  $400 800 

1  major,  over  15  years,  at  $390 390 

23  captains,  over  10  years,  at  $288 6, 634 

14  first  lieutenants,  over  5  years,  at  $220 3,080 

19  second  lieutenants,  under  5  years,  at  $170 3,230 

Increase  to  cover  those  who  raav  be  ordered  on  sea  service 136 

14,360 

Total 977,457 


WL 


RVf IBBD  LOT. 


N 


Rtnk. 


Rstet. 


AmouBli. 


S 

S 

7  \ 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

S 

• 

0 

2 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

3 

1 
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BrS^(UBr0Boe 


gfineni^. 


Ueutenant  odonels. . 

Hi^ors. 

Do 


Do.. 
CftpUtas. 
Do.. 


Do 

Do 

First  UBQtenants. 
First  lieatenant. 

Do 


7  m^%  UBUUBimXS  •  •  •.•.••••••••...•••••.••••.. ••••..••.••. 

Do 

Second  liea  tenant 

Second  ftontensnts 

Pttymaster's  derk -. 

Inoease  to  cover  oflUsers  who  may  be  retired,  and  those  retired  who 
nay  be  Mwigwirt  to  active  d«ity 


3,750.00 
3,375.00 
3.000.00 
S,9S.O0 
a»  700.410 
2,475.00 

i,8ao.tn 

2,3IQlOO 

3,100100 

1,080.00* 

2,100.00 

1.950.00 

1,800.00 

l,«60.00 

1,500.00 

1,7S5.00 

l,275.fie 

1,0£C7.50 


IU,QHL# 

f2.500.<D 

26,2GaQO 

23,625.00 

15.000.00 

9,7TS.0O 

2,700.00 

2,47&.00 

5,040.110 

4,680.00 

12,M0.0O> 

15,840.00- 

4,200.00 

l,9f0.00 

1,800.00 

9,W0.«O 

4,500.00 

1,785.00 

S,8I5.€0 

1,6S7.50 

6,000.00 


186,402.50 


Pwf  of  tnliMUd  nun. 
ACTIVE  LIST. 


r 


n 

n 
1 

114 

m 

480 


194 

194 

7,M2 

I 

1 

80 
30 


9,921 


Dmmmi^ 

Flrat  nrgeants 

Gtmnery  Mrgeanta.... 

Sergeants 

Cofporak 

Dnunmcn 

Trampeten 

Privates 

Leader  of  band 

Second  leader  of  band 
First-class  mnaicians . . 
Second-class  miMcians 


MO 


1,000 
900 

720 


f6,4W.OO 

42,6iOkOO 

640.00 

61,010.00 

46,440.00 

172,800.00 

226,044.00 

22,390.00 

22,3n.00 

1,429,560.00 

2,009lOO 

900.00 

21,600i00 

18,000.00 


1,693,224.00 


CONTINUOUS  SERVICE. 


4,691 

IS 
1,996 

60 
965 

47 
153 
473 

49 
197 

97 

a 

42 


^•21 


Serving  in  first  enlistment  period 

Serving  in  second  enlistment  period.. 

Do 

Serving  in  third  enlistment  period. . . 

Do 

Serving  in  fourth  enlistment  period.. 

Do 

Do 

Serving  in  fifth  enlistment  period 

Do 

Do 

Serving  in  sixth  enlistment  period... 

Do 

Do 

Serving  in  seventh  enlistment  period. 

Do 

Do 


948 

36 

96 

72 

144 

lOi 

84 

193 

144 

90 

940 

IW 


216 

120 


$720.00 
107,856.00 

5,760.00 
70,920.00 

6,76&00 
16,414.00 
89,732.00 

9,406.00 
15,406.00 

9,312.00 
10,320.00 

7,609.00 

7,600.00 
19^909.00 
14,699.00 

7,200.00 
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Pay  ofenlitted  men — Continued. 

FOREIGN-SBRVICE  PAY. 


Num- 
ber. 


Rank. 


Rates. 


Amonnti. 


3»084 


At  an  average  inoreaae  per  annum  of  S50. 
For  foreign  expeditionary  service. 


$1O4.900lOO 
IO^OOOlOO 


U4,900lOO 


INCREASE  FOR  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE,  ETC., 

FOR  MEMBERS  OF  BAND. 

1 

T/«adflr  of  band 

ssoo 

98S 

48 

1800. 00 

1 

SflTond  Imdfr  of  band 

388.00 

68 

Additional,  act  Au8ii5t,  IRW 

3,364.00 

70 

4,3fi2.00 

PAY— GENERAL  COURT-MARTIAL  PRISONERS. 


TRAVEL  ALLOWANCE  ON  DISCHARGE. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


30 
45 
25 
20 
10 
Z30 
20 
10 
20 
2 
12 
05 
70 

675 
3,800 
1,200 

2,600 

125 

100 

45 

50 
300 


For  roecial  assignments: 

Mess  sergeants 

Cooks,  first  class 

Cooks,  second  class 

Cooks,  third  class 

Cooks,  fourth  class 

Messmen 

Signalmen 

Assistant  Navy  mail  clerks 

Gun  captains 

Intermediate  gun  pointers,  first  class 

Intermediate  gun  pointers,  second  class 

Secondary  gim  pomters,  first  class 

Secondary  gun  pointers,  second  class 

Forproficiencv: 

Expert  ridemen 

Sharpshooters 

Marksmen 

For  good  conduct: 

Good-conduct  medals  and  bars 

Noncommi88i<med  officers  on  recruiting  duty: 

Sergeants  (difference  in  pay,  private  and  sergeant) 

Coiporals  (difference  in  p)ay ,  private  and  corporal) 

Dinerence  in  continuous-service  pay 

Gratuities: 

To  widows  and  dependent  relatives  of  deceased  enlisted  men. 

Bounty  for  reenlisting 

Prices  for  excellence  in  gunnery  practice 


$72.00 
120.00 
06.00 
84.00 
60.00 
60.00 
36.00 
180.00 
60.00 
06.00 
48.00 
48.00 
24.00 

60.00 
36.00 
24.00 

9.06 

180 
72 
24 

150 
56 


'( 


32,100.00 
6,400.00 
2,400.00 
1,680.00 

600.00 
10,800.00 

720.00 
1,800.00 
1,200.00 

192.00 

576.00 
3,130.00 
1,680.00 

34,500.00 

100,800.00 

28,800.00 

25,896.00 

22,600.00 
7,200.00 
1,060.00 

7,500.00 

16.800.00 

7,300.00 


293,604.00 


SUMMARY. 
Enlisted  men,  active  list: 

Pay,  base 32,073,234.00 

Pay,  increase  continuous  service 348,693.00 

Pay,  increase  for  foreign  service 114,300.00 

Pay,  increase  for  length  of  service  in  band 4,35X 00 

Pay,  general  court-martial  prisoners 48,600.00 

Traveling  allowance  on  discharge 67,350.00 

Traveling  expenses  of  clerks 1,000. 00 

Interest  on  deposits 10, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous  Items 388,604.00 

3,960,966.00 
Additional  pay,  enlisted  men,  sea  service  (submitted):  2,417,  at  an   average  per  annum 
of  160 ^ 122,000.00 

3, 073;  966. 00 


37 
63 
U 
16 
1 
1 
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Pay  of  enluted  men — Continued. 

RETIRED  LIST. 


Rank. 


Scvseant  majors 
Qoaitcnnast 
I>rum  m^lor 

Tint  sergeants 

GiuuMry  aergaants 

Sergeants 

Ocnpotals 

Fiist-elass  musidans 

Dnunmer  (1  fifer) 

Trumpeter  (S  privates) 


Rate. 


} 


S810 
SIO 
810 
810 
810 
621 
540 
729 

414 


Amount. 


S3,240.0a 
22,680.0a 

810.  oa 

29,100.00 
21,870.00 
39,123.00 
8,100.00 
11,664.00 

10,764.00 


147,411.00 


FOR  UNDRAWN  CLOTHINO. 


2»864 


Men  to  be  disdiarged  at  an  average  of  $43  each. 


$120,000.00 


MILBAOB. 


COMMUTATION  FOR  QUARTERS. 


PAY  OF  CIVIL  FORCE. 


Office  of  the  major  general  commandant: 

Chiercieric 

Clerk 


Paymaster's  Department: 

Chief  clerk 

Clerk 

Do 


Adjutant  and  Inspector's  Department: 

Chief  ckrk 

Clerk 

Do 

Do 


Quartermaster's  Department  (headquarters): 

Chief  clerk... ........................................ 

Clerk  (increase  $300  submitted) 

Clerks  a  additional  in  lien  of  1  at  $1,200  omitted) 

Clerk  (1  omitted) 

Draftsman. 

Office  of  the  assistant  quartermaster,  San  Frandsoo,  CaL: 

Chief  dcrk. 

Office  of  the  assistant  quartennaster,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Chief  derk. ^77. 

Clerk  (submitted) 

For  duty  iniere  their  servioes  are  required: 


Caerks  (1  additknMl  submitted). 


Total  dril  iiroe.. 


$2,000.00 

1,400.00 

971.28 


2,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,200.00 


2,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,400.00 
1,200.00 


2,000.00 
1,800.00 
1,400.00 
1,200.00 
1,800.00 

1,800.00 

1,800 

1,500 

840 


$2,000.00 

1,400.00 

97L28 

4,371.2a 


2,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,200.00 

4,700.00 


2,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,400.00 
1,200.00 

6,100.00 


2,000.00 
1,800.00 
4,200.00 
1,200.00 
1,800.00 

1,800.00 

i,8oaoo 
i,5oaoo 

840.00 

8,126.00 

25,065.00 

40,236.25 
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Sumnutry  qfoll  isUnaUs, 

PAY  MARINE  CORPS,  1914-15. 


Pay,  oflOoeis,  active  list 

P V»  tJfficers,  retired  list 

Play,  enlisted  men,  active  list ^ 

Pay ,  enlisted  men ,  retired  list 

undrawn  clothing 

Mfleage 

Gomnra  tation  for  qnarters 

Pay,  civil  force 

Pay,  officers,  active  Ust,  incrsese  for  sea  service  (submitted) 

Pay,  enlisted  men,  active  Ust,  increase  for  sea  service  (submitted) 


Estimates, 
1916. 


9903,197.00 

1«6,492.09 

Z,960,906w00 

147,411.60 

190,1100.00 

56,000i00 

42,000.00 

40,280.28 


4,605,302.78 

M^toaoflf 

122,000.00 


4,641«662.78 


Appromfatad^ 


9056,608.00 

181,617.50 

2,966,096^00 

160,760.00 

12&,4?B.0O 

55,006100 

62,006100 

66,711.28 


4,803,206.76 


Patmastbr'b  Department, 

Headquarters  Marine  Corps. 

Col.  Richards.  Now,  in  connection  with  these  reductions  I  have  a 
statement  co  make. 

As  shown  by  the  memorandum  heretofore  submitted  in  the  esti- 
mates as  laid  (iown  before  the  Navy  Department,  there  was  included 
in  the  Marine  Corps  calculations  for  pay  of  enlisted  men,  active 
list,  the  sum  of  $3,072,966.  This  included  an  item  of  $122,000  for 
sea  pay  for  enlisted  men.  If  that  item  for  sea  pay  is  not  to  remain 
in  the  bill,  this  original  estimate  of  $3,072,966  ought  to  be  reduced 
by  the  sum  estimated  for  sea  pay,  $122,000,  leaving  $2,950,966, 
wnich  is  an  increiise  of  $161,741  over  the  sum  approved  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Navy  Department  which  included  the  law  authorizing 
sea  pay,  viz,  $2,789,225.  Since  the  calculations  were  prepared  ana 
laiil  before  the  Navy  Department  with  these  estimates,  the  number 
of  enlisted  men  on  foreign  service  enjoying  foreign-service  pay  have 
been  reduced  under  recent  policy  from  about  2,084,  as  heretofore 
calculated,  to  about  1,100  men.  For  this  reason  a  reduction  of 
$59,200  in  the  foregoing  figure  of  $2,950,966  will  follow,  leaving 
$2,891,766.  In  these  caJculations  a^  submitted  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment there  was  included  for  continuous  service  pay  the  sum  of 
$348,6.'^6.  These  figures  were  prepared  last  fall  upon  anticipated 
conditions  in  the  service  to  obtain  for  the  fiscal  year  to  whicn  the 
appropriation  belongs.  More  recently  data  has  been  taken  as  to 
the  number  of  men  now  in  the  service  who  are  actually  drawing  con- 
tinuous-service pay.  The  number  of  men  drawing  continuous- 
service  pay  varies  at  all  times,  sometimes  there  are  more  in  the  serv- 
ice and  sometimes  there  are  less.  In  the  past  five  years  this  item 
has  been  as  high  as  $348,000  and  as  low  as  $268,000.  The  actual 
number  of  men  in  the  service  serving  in  the  various  enlistment  periods 
which  entitle  them  to  continuous-service  pay  is  shown  in  a  report 
herewith,  dated  December  11.  1913.  The  continuous-service  pay 
necessary  for  this  stated  numoer  is  $288,316.  It  is  probable  tnat 
this  amount  may  be  sufficient  tor  the  fiscal  year  to  which  this  appro- 
priation belongs.  Accordingly  upon  this  tlieory  it  is  suggested  that 
the  foregoing  figure  of  $2,891,766  may  be  reduced  on  this  account 
by  $60,320,  making  the  result  $2,831,446.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
number  of  expert  riflemen,  sharpshooters,  and  marksmen,  as  it  is 


inticipated  will  obtain  during  the  fiscaf  year  which  this  apjo-opria- 
taon  belongs,  has  been  compared  with  the  number  of  expert  riflemen, 
aharpshooterS;  and  marksmen  actually  in  tlie  service,  according  te 
the  latest  reports,  and  this  method  has  similarly  been  extended  ta 
include  holaers  of  good-conduce  medals  ana  noncommissioned 
efiicers  on  the  recruiting  service.  The  net  result  of  a  comparison  of 
dtt  aatic^ted  conditions  for  1915  with  the  actual  present  eonditioiis 
according  to  the  latest  reports,  leads  me  to  suggest  that  tins  figunor 
cf  $2331 ,446,  as  thus  far  reduced  by  reason  01  foreign-service  pay, 
coakittuouB-aervice  pay,  may,  in  the  ^cretion  of  the  committee, 
safely  be  reduced  by  a  furtHer  sum  on  these  accounts  of  $24,239.92, 
leaving  for  pay  of  enlisted  men,  active  list,  $2,807,215.08  instead  ol 
$2,789,225,  as  now  set  forth  in  draft  No.  1. 

It  has  been  my  effort  in  this  revision  to  brin^  the  resuh  as  near  the 
imount  fixed  by  the  department  as  possible,  bearing  in  minds 
natural  desire  tliat  no  denciency  will  oTbtain  tor  the  year  to  which 
tius  appropriation  belongs.  These  items  of  continuous-service  pay, 
foieign-service  pay,  etc.,  past  experience  has  shown  to  vary  about 
m  follows: 

MesB  sergeants,  cooks,  messmen:  This  item  does  not  vary  much. 
It  increases  with  the  number  of  expeditionary  forces  sent  out,  but 
if  none  are  sent  it  remains  generally  a  fixed  quantity.  Gun  captains: 
There  has  been  an  increase  during  the  past  nine  months  of  120  per 
etnt.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gun  captains  were  never  before 
tstfaoriaed  for  the  corps,  at  least  the  rate  of  pay  was  never  authoriaed. 
Diere  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  men  quali- 
fiad  and  entitled  to  receive  that  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  where  wo 
have  heretofore  had  ^un  pointers  who  really  performed  duties  amilar 
to  that  of  gun  captains,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  past  nine 
months  et  about  12  per  cent.  Simal  men:  That  depenos  on  the 
number  of  expeditions  sent  in  the  field.  The  increase  for  the  last  year 
was  90  per  cent.  Expert  riflemen :  There  has  been  an  approximate 
increase  of  22  per  cent  in  two  years.  Sharpshooters:  There  has  been 
an  increase  in  two  years  of  68  per  cent.    Marksmen,  there  was  an  ap- 

Kodmate  increase  last  vear  of  8  per  cent.  Good  conduct  medals: 
ere  was  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.  I  may  state  that  these  forms 
(rf  extra  compensation  are  all  given  for  a  particular  object.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  expert  riflemen  and  marksmen;  since  that  pay  was 
aathorized  by  Congress  there  has  been  a  development  01  target 
practice  in  the  Marine  Corps,  so  that  now  44  per  cent  of  the  enlisted 
lorce  of  the  Marine  Corps  are  qualified  as  expert  riflemen,  sharp- 
shooters, and  marksmen.  It  is  money  wisely  spent,  for  one  company 
of  qu^ined  marksmen  would  be  worth  about  lour  or  five  companies 
rf  unqualified  men.  - 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  The  number  of  qualifications  has  doubled  within  the 
past  two  years. 

Mr.  WrrHKBSPOON.  That  is  the  whole  thing  in  war — the  men  who 
eanhitt 

Gen.  Bn>DLE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaisican.  If  the  sea  pay  is  allowed,  what  should  this  figure  be  t 

CoL  Richards.  B  the  sea  pay  is  to  be  allowed,  then  this  figure 
AouM  be  $2,929,215.08. 

The  Chairkan.  That  is,  with  the  sea  pay  f 

Col.  Richards.  Tea,  sir. 

Ibe  Chairmak.  What  would  it  be  without  the  sea  pay  t 
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Cot.  RicHABDS.  (2,807,215.08. 

Mr.  WrTBBRSPOO!!.  I  do  not  understand  that.  Without  the  sea  pay 
Tou  aay  that  the  amount  should  be  $2^7,215.08.  How  much  more 
IS  thatl 

Cot.  RiCHARDB.  The  sea  pay  amounts  to  $122,000. 

Mr.  Wtthbbsfoon.  You  say  that  if  we  strike  out  the  sea  pay,  thai 
this  item  should  be  increased  but  $20,000 1  The  sea  pay,  as  I  under- 
stood it  a  while  ago,  just  increased  the  uipropiiation  $20,000 1 

Col.  RtCHAHDS.  $14,260  for  sea  pay  for  the  officers  and  $122,000 
for  the  men,  but  in  the  revision  of  these  estimates  in  the  department 
there  was  some  confusion,  and  that  figure,  $2,789,225,  does  not 
correspond  to  the  legislative  purpose  as  laid  down  in  the  text  of  the 
bin. 

The  Chaieiun.  Tou  have  revised  the  figures  that  make  up  the 
$2,789,000,  and  it  results  in  an  increase  to  $2,807,000  on  account  of 
the  changes  su^;e8ted  ? 

Col.  RicHABDS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  imjwrtant  point  in  connection  with  this  is  that  pay  of  enlisted 
men,  active  list,  contains  an  amount  insufficient  to  cover  the  pro- 
posed sea  pay.  If  the  sea  pay  is  to  be  allowed,  then  this  figure  of 
$2,807,215.08  should  be  increased  by  $122,000,  or  to  $2,929,2I5.0S, 
and  the  pay  of  officers,  active  list,  $951,640,  should  be  increased  by 
$14,260,  or  to  $965,900,  which  would  make  a  total  in  all  for  the  entire 
appropriation,  if  subsequent  items  remain  as  in  the  estimates,  of 
$4,481,729.86.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decision  relative  to  sea 
par  is  adverse,  then  the  total  should  be  $4,345,469.86. 

The  report  showing  actual  conditions  as  to  men  drawing  continuous- 
service  pay  and  the  revised  calculations  for  that  pay  foDows: 
Headouartbbs  United  States  Mabinb  Corps, 

Adjctant  and  iNapBCTOB'e  Dbpaathknt, 

Wnthin^lon,  Deertnber  11, 191S. 
To:  Officer  in  charge,  PsyriiBateT'B  Department,  HeadquArten. 
Bubject:  Pay  atattu  of  enlisted  force. 

1.  Iq  cnmplituire  with  telephonic  reniiest  I  pye  betow  a  table  aluiwing  the  number 
of  enlisted  men,  by  nsdes,  serving  in  tne  Marine  Coipa  on  December  10, 1913,  in  tha 
first,  second,  thitd,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  tnree  years  of  continuous  Krvice, 
ur  over,  including  those  who  have  earned  reenliiited  (class  3)  pay: 


ta  uid  corponli  flvto  Includes  11£  holdtnf  ncniitint  wmmolj  is  mi 
irsmDU  u  corponU. 

U.  Lbhork,  Acting. 
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Number. 


17 


77 

go6 

47 

163 

U3 

43 

120 

80 

43 

43 

35 

60 

74 

30 


4,375 


Bnlistment 


Scrring  in  seoond  enlistment  period.. 

Do 

Serving  in  third  enlistment  period . . . 

Do 

Serving  in  fourtli  enlistment  period. . 

Do 

Do 

Serving  in  fijfth  enlistment  period ... . 

Do 

Do 

Serving  in  sixth  enlistment  period. . . 

Do 

Do 

Serving  in  seventh  oilistment  period. 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Rates. 


1481 
361 

96 

72 
144 
108 

84 
193 
144 

96 
240 
180 
106 
288 
216 
120 


Amounts. 


1816 
85,806 

7,303 
65,160 

6,768 
17,604 
12,862 

8,064 
17,280 

7,680 
10,820 

7,840 

3,780 
17,280 
15,964 

3,600 


288,316 


The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  corrections  to  be  observed  in 
the  item  of  "  Pay  of  enlisted  men,  active  list " : 

Original  estimatea,  as  placed  before  the  Navy  Department $3,072,966^  00 

Sea  pay $122,000.00 

Foreign-service  pay 59, 200. 00 

Continuoua-service  pay 60, 320. 00 

Miscellaneous  items 24, 230. 92 

265, 750. 92 

2, 807, 215. 08 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  in 
this  item  was  $2,654,075.49,  the  corps  not  having  been  entirely  full 
for  that  period  Tne  amount  appropriated  for  that  year  was 
S2,866,362;  we  had,  therefore,  an  unexpended  balance  of  $212,286.51. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  item  is  '^or  pay  and  allowances  pre- 
scribed by  law  of  enlisted  men  on  the  retiree  list.''  That  is  a  mathe- 
matical calculation  f 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  certain  number  each  year  and 
we  aim  to  put  the  exact  number  in  the  bill.  Those  changes  all  rep- 
resent natural  changes  in  the  corps. 

The  Chairman.  Ine  next  item  is  "Undrawn  clothing:  For  pay- 
ment to  discharged  soldiers  for  clothing  imdrawn,  $120,000.  I 
notice  that  you  use  the  word  "soldiers."  Heretofore  you  have  been 
using  the  words  "enlisted  men."  Do  you  use  the  word  "soldiers" 
with  reference  to  the  marines  t 

Col.  Richards.  Yee,  sir;  we  consider  that  the  marine  is  a  soldier. 
That  phraseology  has  been  in  the  bill  for  some  time. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  know.    I  am  just  asking  for  information. 

Col.  Richards.  It  mi^ht  be  changed  to  "enlisted  men." 

iSr.  WiTHERSPOON.  If  a  marine  is  a  soldier  and  sailor  both,  as  you 
daim,  wh^  not  make  it  "marines"  instead  of  "soldiers"  t  A  soldier 
just  describes  him  in  one  capacity  and  you  claim  that  he  has  both. 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  have  made  a  reduction  of  $5,475 
in  the  estimate  for  undrawn  clotning.  I  understand  you  to  sav  that 
your  enlistments  are  now  full  or  practically  so — ^you  were  witnin  27 
yesterday — and  have  been  for  quite  awhile.  What  will  be  the 
demand  during  the  next  year  for  undrawn  clothing?    Would  there 
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not  be  a  reduction  larger  than  the  $5,000  if  you  haxe  a  full  enlifitmenC 
now  and  you  have  an  enlistment  that  runs  over  this  next  year  t 

Col.  Richards.  In  figuring  on  that  item  we  take  the  number  of 
enlisted  men  which  we  expect  will  be  discharged  during  the  fiscal  year. 
We  know  the  number  of  discharges  which  are  naturany  due  to  terms 
of  service  that  are  due  to  expire.  Of  course  there  are  always  deser- 
tions and  a  man  may  not  complete  his  service,  but  we  can  generally 
estimate  with  accuracy  about  the  number  of  discharges  that  are  to 
be  expected. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  based  on  the  terms  of  the  men  who  enlisted 
prior  to  this  last  increase  ? 

Col.  Richards.  And  who  have  thus  far  saved  that  amount  of 
clothing,  some  of  whom  enlisted  three  years  ago.  That  item  of 
undrawn  clothing  is  simply  a  question  pf  the  use  of  one  appropriation 
or  another.  There  is  an  appropriation  to  clothe  these  men  and  ther6 
is  an  allowance  in  kind  of  clotnin|g  fixed  by  the  department.  In  lihe 
earlv  part  of  a  man's  enlistment  he  might  exceed  nis  allowance,  and 
in  that  event  he  pays  for  the  excess,  but  having  exceeded  his  allow- 
ance, he  is  amply  supplied  with  clothes  and  that  continues  for  two 
vears  and  then  he  may  save.  Part  of  that  saving  represents  money 
he  has  paid  out  of  his  pocket,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  bis  dis- 
charge ne  receives  that  money  back.  At  the  same  time  the  men 
who  are  economical  in  the  use  of  their  clothing  are  entitled  to  the 
money  value  of  their  savings;  that  explains  this  item.  It  is  a 
question  of  one  appropriation  or  another.  A  man's  allowance  is  a 
certain  amount  of  clothing. 

Mr.  Browning.  Do  you  have  many  desertions  from  the  Marins 
Corps? 

Gren.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  good  manv. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  smalt  percentage. 

Gen.  Biddle.  It  was  6^  per  cent  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Col.  Richards.  About  10  years  ago  it  ran  very  nigh. 

Gen.  Biddle.  This  year,  the  year  before,  and  the  year  before,  the 
number  was  very  much  less. 

Mr.  Stepuens.  How  does  the  number  of  desertions  from  the 
Marine  Corps  compare  with  the  number  of  desertions  from  other 
branches  of  the  service? 

Gen.  Biddle.  We  have  the  most  desertions.  The  Army  has  tho 
least  number,  the  Navy  next,  and  the  Marine  Corps  the  most. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Wliy  is  that? 

Gen.  Biddle.  Really,  I  do  not  believe  I  am  able  to  say.  I  do  not 
believe  the  marine  is  quite  as  contented  as  the  soldier  or  sailor. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOOX.  If  that  be  so,  it  looks,  when  you  give  the 
marines  sea  service  and  let  them  do  the  same  kind  of  work  that  the 
enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  do,  tliat  that  should  make  them  better 
satisfied  ? 

Gen.  Biddle.  Th(\y  do  not  get  as  much  pay  when  they  go  afloat, 
and  they  find  that  ahnost  every  bluejacket  with  the  same  length  of 
service  gets  more  pay. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  That  is  the  point? 

Gen.  Biddle.  I  tliink  that  that  probably  has  something  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Browning.  It  seems  to  me  that  yon  have  a  much  better  class 
of  men  in  the  Marine  Corps  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  service. 
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Gen.  BxBDLS.  They  are  hi^h-<;lass  men,  I  think.  That  possibly 
siMit  be  a  reason  why  they  oesert. 

St.  Browning.  I  can  not  understand  why  there  should  be  a  larger 
percent^e. 

Gen.  BmDLE.  The  marine  detachment  is  only  about  8  per  cent  of 
Ike  whole  crew. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  ever  investigated  as  to  when  the  most 
of  the  marines  desert  that  do  desert,  whether  it  is  after  a  long  land 
aervice  or  whether  it  is  after  sea  service  ? 

Gen.  Bii»>LB.  We  have  very  full  statistics  as  to  desertions.  Not- 
mitl)sUin(ting  the  fact  that  they  do  not  appear  to  like  to  go  to  sea, 
H  is  possible  that  we  have  biore  desertions  on  shore.  It  may  be  the 
thought  that  they  are  going  to  sea;  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Have  you  ever  thouglit  of  the  equipment  of  the 
Army  to  recover  tlie  deserters,  and  probably  the  fear,  from  their 
viewpoint,  that  they  will  \ye  recovered  and  brought  back  and  be  sub- 
jictea  U)  punishment  prevents  :hem  trom  deserting  ? 

Gen.  BiDDUS.  We  have  n-ractically  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Henslry.  THie  numoer  of  Army  stations  over  the  country  are 
WfS.  equipped  to  find  these  fellows  and  recover  them  ? 

<Sen.  BiDDLE.  We  issue  rewards,  some  as  high  as  $50,  and  we  make 
arrangements  so  that  tliey  can  be  delivered  to  any  of  the  recruiting 
stations  which  are  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hensley.  In  my  district  in  St.  Louis  is  the  Jefferson  Barracks, 
and  those  officers  are  very  vigilant,  and  of  course  it  is  a  rare  thing 
4hat  a  deserter  from  the  Army  goes  out  over  that  section  of  the 
country  and  remains  there.  They  ffet  him  back.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  probably  the  thought  that  tney  would  be  apprehended  and 
brougnt  back  might  have  a  restraining  influence  upon  them. 

Mr.  Williams,  Do  your  investigations  or  trials  show  the  cause  of 
desertion — what  influences  the  man  in  deserting  ? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  We  try  to  ascertain  that,  but  I  do  not  know  that  we 
are  able  to  tell  positively  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  the  men  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  con- 
ditions ? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  You  would  be  surprised  if  you  went  among  the  bar- 
racks and  asked  the  men  whether  they  Uked  it  and  why  their  mess- 
mates deserted;  you  would  not  get  any  unanimous  reply.  I  never 
could  find  out.  I  have  tried  in  various  ways.  The  men  are  well 
dothed  and  well  fed  and  have  very  comfortable  barracks  and  they 
htve  elU  the  liberty  they  want,  i  ou  will  find  in  a  barracks  with 
fottT  or  five  hundred  men  that  nine-tenths  of  them  can  go  out  and 
that  they  do  not  want  to  go;  they  do  not  have  any  money  to  spend 
Itid  they  i^ay  in  the  barracks.  That  is  not  the  reason.  I  tnink 
podsibly  that  we  get  a  good  many  young  men  from  the  country  and 
tod  they  do  not  luce  to  oe  herded  together,  are  not  accustomed  to  it, 
and  tiiej  get  homesick.  We  do  notiiave  so  many  desertions  on  the 
second  enEstment. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  is  the  percentage  of  desertions  on  the  second 
eolisiment  ? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  About  5  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  item  is  ''Mileage:  For  mileage  to  officers 
traveling  under  orders  without  troops,  $55,000."  Did  you  use  all 
of  that  appropriation  t 
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Col.  RiGHARDS.  No,  sir;  we  used  all  except  about  S2,000.  That  is 
about  as  close  as  we  can  figiire.  This  mileage  item  has  not  been: 
exceeded  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  CHAreMAN.  Can  you  reduce  it? 

Col.  BiOHABDS.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  safely  reduced;  no,  sir. 

The  Chaikmaw.  The  next  item  is  "For  commutation  of  quarters 
of  officers  on  duty  without  troops  where  there  are  no  public  quarters, 
S42.000."  which  i^  the  same  as  last  year? 

Col.  Richards.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when  we  cast  up, 
our  expenditures  for  last  year  ran  something  more  than  $2,000  above 
S42,000,  the  amount  here  estimated.  The  whole  appiopriation  is  a 
lump  sum,  and  we  work  as  near  to  these'items  as  possible,  but  on  a 
question  of  commutation  of  quarters  it  depends  altogether  on  the 
character  of  the  service  performed  by  officers. 

The  CHAreMAN.  And  tne  assignments? 

Col.  RioHABDS.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  statement  which  shows  the 
assignment  of  officers,  77  in  all,  drawing  commutation  of  quartera 
and  explaining  the  expenditure  of  $44,167.36.  This  amount  repre- 
sents what  has  been  actually  paid — ^the  amount  actually  chargeable 
under  this  item  was  $44,615.36,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  fact 
in  some  instances  the  Government's  obligation  was  not  discharged 
until  after  the  year  was  closed. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Col.  Richards  follows:) 

ExpendUwm^  eommuUUiion  of  qiuarUn,  Jiieal  ymr  191S. 


Amomt. 


Recruiting  servioe 

Naval  piiBODs 

Arftiy  Servioe  School.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans 

Army  War  CoUego,  Washington,  D.  C 

Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R.  I 

Offloeof  Judge  Advocate  Qeneral,U.  8.  Navy 

Omoe  of  NavaJ  IntelUgenoe 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (depot  quartermaster) 

New  York.N.  Y.  (anbtant paymaster) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (depot  quartermaster,  adjutant  and  inspector,  assistant  pay 

master). 

Manila,  P.  I.  (battalion  commander  stail,  adjutant  and  inspector,  assistant  pay 

master,  assistant  quartermaster) 

Faking,  China  (legation) 

Headquartsrs,  Washington,  D.  C.  (staff  departments) 

Total 


flO,80S.OO 
6, 61ft.  00 
1,10.00 
1,440.09 

i.ois.ao 

1,790.00 

7».00 

1,848.00 

i,m.oo 

3,456.00 

4,742.00 
1,006.00 
0,001.00 
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44,167.00 


Col.  Richards.  The  followiog  table  shows  last  year's  expenditures^ 
the  current  year's  appropriations  now  being  expended,  and  what  is 
asked  for  for  the  next  nscal  year,  and  the  cause  of  the  increase  or 
decrease,  briefly  stated : 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "Pay  of  civilian  force,"  and  that 
is  under  the  classified  service  ? 

Col.  Richards.  It  is  provided  for  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  change  ? 

Col.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  next  come  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
Marine  Corps.  I  notice,  Colonel,  under  "Provisions,  Marine  Corps," 
you  have  new  language  "for  ice  machines  and  their  maintenance 
where  required  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  troops  and  for  cold 
storage." 

CoE  McCawley.  That  is  just  a  request  for  an  authorization  of 
expenditure  from  this  appropriation.  It  involves  no  increase  in 
money.  The  Comptroller  of  tne  Treasury,  in  a  decision  rendered  in 
November,  1911,  said  that  under  the  language  of  this  act  ice  only 
could  be  purchased,  and  that  no  buildings  could  be  erected  or  anv 
apparatus  procured  out  of  funds  provided  under  this  head.  We  wish 
to  estabUsn  cold-storage  and  ice-manufacturing  plants.  It  is  highly 
desirable  at  many  isolated  stations  and  other  places  to  erect  those 

¥lants  for  cold  storage  and  to  manufacture  ioe  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
'he  suggested  language  is  only  to  secure  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
provide  for  such  expenditures  out  of  this  appropriation  that  tne  lan- 
guage is  inserted.     It  involves  no  increase  in  the  appropriation  at  all. 

Tne  Chairman.  Have  you  heretofore  been  doing  this  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  No;  we  never  attempted  it.  We  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  comptroller  and  he  decided  that  we  could  not  do  it. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  word  ''for"  be  omitted  from  the  language 
if  the  committee  intends  to  authorize  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  estimate  of  what  those  ice  machines 
would  cost  and  where  you  would  place  them. 

Col.  McCawley.  One  is  needed  at  Mare  Island  and  we  have  an 
estimate  on  that  of  $3,500,  a  small  machine.  We  think  that  we  could 
make  ice  there  at  not  exceeding  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds  and  we 
are  now  paying  60  cents.  You  see  there  would  be  a  material  saving 
if  we  could  install  this  machine. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ice  is  used  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard? 

Col.  McCawley.  Last  year  we  used  about  135,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  40  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  on  the  ice  ?     Do  you  buy  ice  there  bv  quantity  I 

Col.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir;  under  contract,  after  advertising  and 
competitive  bidding. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  pay  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir;  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds  was  the 
low  bid  for  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  pay  for  ice  at  other  points  compared 
with  the  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  It  varies.  1  have  not  the  data  here,  but  I  can 
easily  secure  it. 

T]\e  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  liearin^  what  you  pay  at  the 
different  places.  SLxty  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  ice  that  is  bought 
in  quantity  seems  to  me  very  excessive. 

Col.  McCawley.  It  is  very  high;  there  is  no  question  about  it, 
but  the  price  is  the  lowest  after  the  competition  required  bv  law. 
I  append  the  prices  paid  at  other  stations  on  competitive  bidcung. 
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SUUemerU  showing  the  BtatUms,  name  of  contractor,  and  price  per  100  pounds  of  ioe/ur^ 
nisheathe  Marine  Corps  during  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 191S, 


Contractor. 

Station. 

Prtoe. 

Knicktfbockfr  Ice  Co 

Marine  barracks.  New  York 

10.40 

Do 

Affii^t^nt  n^ymajfter,  Npw  York , 

.40 

Do 

Reoniitinir  offii»e?.  New  York. ...,,.., 

.40 

Amcririui  loe  Co 

Marine  barracks.  PhiladelDhJa 

.24 

Do 

Denot  of  supDlies.  PhUadelDhia 

.34 

Do 

Recruiting  offices.  Philadelimia 

.24 

Ifocrfll-Atwood  Ice  Co 

Marine  btfracks,  Boston.  Mass 

.245 

Do 

Naval  prison.  Boston.  Mass 

.245 

Do 

Recruliimr  offices.  Boston.  Mass 

.246 

I^flk*  Vi«w  Park  Ic«  Go 

.35 

Parlett  A  Parlett  Co.  ( Inc.) 

Mfuine  bf^Ti|Ckf>.  Ann^polfs,  Md 

.40 

wniiam  0.  Manpin 

Marine  barracks.  Norfolk.  Va 

.25 

AnMrtcan  Ice  Co'. 

Wlnthrop.Md 

.60 

Peoples  letSc  Fuel  Co 

Port  Royal.  8.  C 

.40 

OoiiBiimerB  Ice  A  Cold  Btoraee  Co 

Key  West,  Fla 

.40 

X.  J.  Ford 

Marine  barracks.  Bremerton.  Wash 

.40 

*y«i«Fw  CoTwnmflfs  ice  Co 

Marine  ^arraclnf .  Mare  Inland .  Cal 

.60 

Depot  of  supplies.  San  Francisco.  Cal 

1.00" 

Do :. 

RAmiiMni?  nfnces,  Rfin  FriMif^i**M>, Cul --,,-,,., 

1.00 

Marine  barracks.  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

.175 

Hie  Chairman.  Where  else  is  it  contemplated  to  put  one  of  the 
machines? 

Col.  McCawley.  I  have  not  made  up  any  definite  plan  of  action. 
We  would  establish  them  where  the  needs  of  the  service  demanded 
and  as  occasion  required,  but  not  at  any  place  where  we  can  buy  ice 
cheaper  than  it  would  cost  to  manufacture  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  occasions  presented  themselves  to  you 
80  far! 

Col.  McCawlet.  At  Olongapo  there  is  one  already  established,  but 
we  did  not  pay  for  it.  It  was  established  under  a  special  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress  and  it  did  not  come  out  of  our  appropriation,  but 
we  get  ice  from  that  machine.  We  would  establish  them  at  places 
in  the  Tropics,  probably  at  Guam,  now  that  the  command  is  to  be 
increased  there,  and  also  at  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  into  the  hearing  some  statement  as  to 
the  probable  amount  that  vou  would  want  to  use  for  this  purpose. 

Col.  McCawlet.  It  would  not  require  any  addition  to  this  appro- 
priation; it  would  simply  be  the  authority,  in  case  we  desired  to  do 
so.     I  doubt  if  the  total  expense  would  be  over  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  if  you  do  not  use  it,  perhaps 
the  $890,000  might  be  reduced  by  that  amount. 

Col.  McCawlet.  No,  sir;  we  would  have  to  buy  the  ice  in  any 
event.  If  we  could  establish  these  ice  machines  everywhere  and 
manufacture  the  ice  at  a  great  saving,  then  we  could  reduce  the  sum, 
bat  that  is  not  contemplated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  a  defi- 
ciency in  that  appropriation  last  year  of  $56,500. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  much  would  you  have  to'expend  to  estab- 
lish an  ice  plant  ? 

Col.  McCawxet.  It  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  post.  A  small 
post  would  require  a  small  one,  probably  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  one  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  would  cost 
$3,500? 

Col.  M<Cawley.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  estimate  which  comes  from 
4he  vard.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  that  our  figures  are  correct 
^  that. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  There  is  no  natural  ice  at  Mare  Island  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  No,  sir;  all  manufactured  ice. 

I  have  here  some  statistics  showing  the  prices  of  the  ration  at  the 

{)ermanent  posts  of  the  corps  in  the  United  States,  including  Hono- 
ulu,  Hawaii,  for  the  years  1913  and  1914,  also  showing  ihe  average 
cost  of  the  ration  for  the  past  11  years,  etc..  together  with  an  item- 
ized statement  of  expenditures  under  this  nead  for  the  fiscal  year 
1913.  which  I  will  include  in  my  hearing.  From  the  latter  statement 
it  will  be  noted  that  $825,000  were  appropriated  under  ''Provisions" 
in  the  naval  act  of  August  22,  1912,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  de- 
ficiency of  $56,500  thereunder  was  authorized  in  the  act  of  March  4, 
1913,  making  a  total  of  $881,500. 
I  desire  to  invite  particular  attention  to  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 

1'ect  when  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House, 
ast  January,  page  73,  hearings  on  general  deficiency  bill.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $56,500  deficiency  we  will  probably  have  a  further  small 
deficiency  under  the  appropriation  ''Provisions''  for  the  fiscal  year 
1913: 

Memorandum  9homng  comparative  cost  of  ration  at  tl  permanent  posts  of  (he  Marine 

Corps  for  the  fiscal  years  191S  and  1914. 


station. 


United  States  naval  priaon,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. . . 

Marine  barracks,  Portsmoatb,  N.  H 

United  States  naval  prison.  Boston,  Mass 

Marine  barracks,  Boston,  Mass 

United  states  naval  magagtne,  Hingham ,  Mass. . . 

Marine  barracks.  New  York,  N.  Y 

United  States  naval  magazine,  lona  Island,  N.  Y. 

United  States  naval  magazine,  Dover,  N.J 

Marine  barracks,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Marine  barracks,  Annapolis,  Md 

Marine  barracks,  Washington,  D.  C 

Marine  barracks,  navy  yard.  Washington,  D.  C. . 

Naval  Proving  Grounds,  Indianhead,  Md 

Marine  Corps  rifle  range.  Winthrop,  Md 

Marine  barracks,  Norfolk,  Va 

Naval  disciplinary  barracks.  Port  Royal,  S.  C 

Marine  barracks,  Charleston,  B.C...: 

Marine  barracks,  Key  West,  Fla 

Marino  barracks,  Mare  Island,  Cal 

Marine  barracks,  Puget  Sound,  \Va^ 

Marine  barracks,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Fiaoal 

Fiaoal 

year  1913. 

year  1914. 

10.2501 

90l98B6 

.SS35 

.9610 

.2S0O 

.M09 

.3008 

.Mil 

.8180 

.901 

.2S22 

.3547 

.3233 

.3131 

.2013 

.2992 

.2363 

.2480 

.2615 

.2704 

.2403 

.2432 

.2407 

.3435 

.2477 

.2519 

.2605 

.2618 

.2481 

.2375 

.2617 

.2804 

.2844 

.3206 

.3711 

.3600 

.2354 

.2539 

.2442 

.2539 

.2836 

.2876 

Average  cost  of  ration,  fiscal  year  1913. 
Average  cost  of  ration,  fiscal  year  1914. 


80.2678 


Statement  of  cost  of  rations  at  various  posts  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  11  years. 


Fiscal  year. 

• 

Number 
of  posts. 

Average 
cost  per 
ration. 

1904 

19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
23 
25 
26 
21 
21 

Sa2336 

1905 

,234A 

1908 

2288 

1907 

2166 

1908 

243A 

1909 

280O 

1910 

36W 

1911 

2884 

1912 

.2501 

1913 

.2678 

1914 

.3098 
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Ft]^mdklurm  maarred  under  Mcarme  Corps  appropriaHomforJiieal  ymr  1913. 

PBO  VISIONS. 

Rations  in  kind $587,634.31 

Commutation  of  rations  to  enlisted  men  on  detached  duty 3, 351.44 

Commutation  of  rations  to  enlisted  men  on  furlough 4, 801. 25 

Commutation  of  rations  to  clerks  and  messengers  at  staff  offices 54, 130. 38 

Board  and  lodging  for  recruiting  service 125, 611. 62 

Sabflistence  while  traveling 64, 898. 19 

Ice  for  preservation  of  rations  and  office  use 23, 394. 85 

Thmsportation  of  provisions 2,267.06 

Ghrilian  labor  in  connection  with  transportation  of  provisions  in  Philip- 
pines   4, 023. 75 

Subsistence  in  Navy  hospitals 16,712.27 

Tbtal 886, 825. 12 

The  maTJmum  price  paid  for  rations  durkig  the  current  fiscal  year  was  at  Key 
West,  Fla.,  10.36,  against  10.3711  last  year,  and  the  minimum  current  price  is  at 
Norfolk,  at  10.2375,  with  varsdng  figures  between  those  places.  The  average  price 
b  10.2698  per  ration. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  item  is  ''Clothing/'  and  you  have  re- 
duced that  from  $675,000  to  $620,063  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir.  That  reduction  came  about  in  this 
way.  After  this  estimate  of  $675,000  was  submitted,  in  discussing 
it  with  the  secretary,  he  was  anxious  to  have  a  reduction  made,  ana 
I  told  him  tliat  we  could  reduce  the  clothing  appropriation  some- 
what, due  to  the  economies  brought  about  by  the  administration  of 
the  Philadelphia  depot  of  supplies,  and  the  amount  I  suggested, 
based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  that  depot, 
was  $54,937,  which  would  make  the  total  appropriations  under  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  an  even  $3,000,000.  Including  the 
$54,937,  a  total  reduction  under  this  head  of  clothing  of  $121,857 
has  been  effected  in  the  last  two  years,  and  a  new  uniibrm  has  been 
introduced  during  that  period.  1  think  this  is  as  far  as  we  can  go 
at  this  time.  That  has  been  brought  about  bj  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  Philadelphia  depot  of  supphes.  We  have  stated 
all  along  in  asking  for  appropriations  for  this  depot,  that  if  they 
were  granted  we  would  show  a  reduction  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  which  has  been  brought  about  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
I  woula  like  to  file  with  the  committee  a  statement  showing  the  list 
of  articles  manufactured  at  the  Philadelphia  depot,  with  the  cost  of  the 
same,  together  with  the  former  cost  when  these  articles  were  obtained 
outside,  and  the  percentage  of  saving  makes  a  very  interesting  exhibit. 
I  also  file  a  statement  as  to  how  this  appropriation  wiU  be  spent. 

The  Chaibman.  We  shdl  be  glad  to  nave  it  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  committee  went  through  that  factory,  and  I  was,  personally, 
very  much  pleased  with  the  work. 

(The  statement  submitted  by  Col.  McCawley  follows:) 

United  States  Marine  .Corps, 
Quartermaster's  Department, 
Depot  of  Suppues.  1100  South  Broad  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  31, 1913. 

To:  Officer  in  chaii^e,  Quartermaster's  Department,  Marine  Ck)rp6,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sabject:  Comparative  statement  of  cost  of  articles  now  manufactured  at  depot  that 
were  formeny  purchased  imder  contract,  etc. 

Reference:  (a)  Letter,  Quartermaster  Department,  December  19,  1913,  25500-15. 

Inclosures:  ^A),  (B),  (G),  and  (D).  Statements  of  clothing  fiurtory,  equipment  fac- 
tory, wooaworking  snop  and  machine  shop,  power,  heat,  and  light. 

The  above  inclosures  show  all  articles  that  are  manu&ctured  in  this  depot.  Where 
ponible,  comparison  has  been  made  with  prices  formerly  psdd  for  articles  purchased^ 
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giving  the  percentage  of  saving  or  increase  to  the  Oovemment.    'Wheie  tm  jncreaee 

cost  to  the  Government  is  shown,  the  articles  in  most  ca^es  have  been  improved  upon. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  the  &ct  that  the  cost  of  materials  has  in  general  incr^used 

■ince  the  conmiencement  of  manufacture  in  this  depot. 
2.  The  saving  made  bv  the  installation  of  the  sponging  plant  is  as  follows: 
Total  yardage  spongea,  419,536;  outside  cost,  ^.0375  jter  yard;  inside  cost^  S0.025 

per  yard — $1,573.26  and  $1,048.84  being  the  outside  and  inside  costs  of  sqpangmg  this 

auantity  of  material,  respectively,  showing  a  saving  of  $524.42,  or  33^  per  cent,  dnce 
le  installation  of  tne  plant  in  September,  1912.  This  work  is  being  done  a  mat 
deal  better  than  it  was  possible  to  nave  it  done  outside,  owing  to  improved  metnodi 
and  machinery. 

Cyrus  S.  Radford. 
A. 

December  31,  1913. 

List  of  articles  maniifactured  in  the  clothing  factory  at  Marine  Corps  depot  of 
supplies,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 


Coats,  full  dress,  band 

Coals,  special  fun  dress,  band 

CoAts,  dress 

Coats,  white  ODtton  drfl] 

Coats,  field 

Overcoats,  Winteifleld  shade 

Overcoats,  blue 

TiDuaers,  full  dress,  band 

Trousers,  special  full  dress,  band. .. 
Trousers,  noncommissioned  offloers. 

Trousers,  privates 

Trousers,  white  cotton  drill 

Trousers,  field 

Trousers,  summer 

Shirts,  flannel 

Drawers,  Jean 

PaJama  coats 

Pajama  pants 

Bunk  nets,  bobbtnet 

Cot  nets. 


Flags,  rdcruiting 

Fla^,  storm 

Pla^,  guidons 

Flags,  signal,  2  feet 

Dungaree  coats 

Duniareo  trousers 

Baseoall  shirts 

Baseball  trousers 

Baseball  caps 

Cap  covers,  wliit4; 

Cap  covers,  khaki 

Canvas  overcoats,  blanket  lined 

Service  stripes 

Chevrons,  sergeant  major,  field 

Chevrons,  quartermaster  sergeant,  field 

Chevrons,  quartermaster  serooant,  parade  drees,  field 

Chevrons,  first  sergeant,  field 

Chevrons,  gunnery  sergeant,  field 

Chevrons,  sergeant,  field 

Chevrons,  corporal,  field 

Chevrons,  lance  corporal,  field 

Chevrons,  drummer,  field 

Chevrons,  tnimpeter,  field 

Chevrons,  sergeant  major,  sUk 

Chevrons,  quartermaster  sergeant,  silk 

Chevrons,  quartermaster  sergeant,  parade  dress,  silk. 

Chevrons,  first  sergeant,  silk 

Chevrons,  gunnery  sergeant,  sflk 

Chevrons,  sergeant,  silk 

Chevrons,  corporal,  silk 

Chevrons,  drummer,  silk 

Chevrons,  trumpeter,  silk 

Chevrons,  sergi'ant  major,  shirt 

Chevrons.  Quartermaster  sergeant,  shirt 

Chevrons,  first  sergeant,  shirt 

Ohevrons,  gimnery  sergeant,  shirt 

Chevrons,  sergeant  shirt 

Chevrons,  corporal,  shirt 


Inside 
cost 


Sll. 
H. 

8. 

2. 

1. 
12. 
10. 

3. 

7. 

2. 

2. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

2. 


1. 
1. 


37 

09 

80 

61 

42 

60 

86 

73 

05 

07 

46 

32 

06 

05 

06 

2575 

35 

30 

85 

20 

34 

35 


Outside 
cost 


S1L37 

14.00 

8.78 


1.48 


11.01 
8.78 
7.06 
3.02 
2.61 


Per 

cent   '.  cent  In* 
saTing  I 


1.16 
1.16 
2.28  I 
.38  I 


3.60 


10. 


30 
38 
35 
25 
69 
35 
11 
11 
81 
15 
31 
28 
35 
27 
72 
17 
13 
07 


2,75 
'".'36' 


1. 
2. 


08 
08 
32 
66 
23 
51 
37 
15 
14 
20 
14 
14 
48 
12 
10 


2 
2 


9 

9 

8 

82 


49 


IS 


1.95  .. 
2.70 

.75 

.11  .. 

' '  87" 
53 

"Vii 

........  ........ 

1    ■  ' 

.15  .. 

.31  .. 
.31 
1.35  .. 

"io' 



.27  

.78  . 
.17  .. 

8 

.13 

.11  

.11  

•.••.... 

1.58 

38 

1.58 

38 

2.32 

43 

1.07 

38 

2.18  .. 

12 

.80  : 

36 

.58 

36 

•««•••«« 

.17  1 

12 

.17  t 

18 

.20  ... 

.20' 

30 

.15  • 

7 

.48  ;.. 

.13  1 

7 

.10  .. 

1 

>  Caused  by  improvements. 
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B. 

December  27,  1913. 

of  ardclee  manufactured  in  the  equipment  factory  at  Marine  Corps  depot  of 
FhilttMphMi,  Pa.: 


,  btmlTBt 

bicoo. 

Bap,  oondiment,  baversick 

Bens,  dress 

Belts,  dress,  noncommissloDed  staff 

BdtSy  undress,  garrisco 

Belts,  undress  and  fiskly  noncomm  fwloiied  staff 

Boxes,  outcidge,  fair  leather 

Carriers,  hand  ax 

Garrtors,  pick  mattock 

Garriers,  wire  catttf,  model  1910. 

Cases,  fork  and  knife,  haversack 

Carers,  camp  stool 

Cowers,  canteen,  modell910 

Covers,  1903  rifle 

Covers,  cot 

Cloths,  saddle,  khaki 

Frocs,  sliding,  buff,  bayonet  scabbanL 

Frogs,  slidine,  fair  leather,  bayonet  scabbard. . . 

Yf^gfi,  sworti,  buff 

Frogs,  swoid,  Csir  leather 

Havenaclu 

Lines,  guy,  SlbtoT  tent 

Lines,  guy,  hospAal  tent 

Lines,  eave,  hospital  tent 

Lihes,  eave,  wafl  tent 

LecginiB,  pairs. 

Mittens,  asbestos,  pairs 

Pads,  elbow ,  canvas 

Pads,  elbow,  leather 

Pads,  elbow,  sheepskin 

Pads,  knee,  sheepskin 

Pads,  shoulder,  canvas 

Pads,  shoulder,  leather 

Pads,  shoulder,  sheepskin 

Rolls,  beddtog 

Rolls,  clothtaig 

Slides,  automatic  pistol  holster 

Slings,  color,  buff 

SHngs,  color,  khaki 

Slings,  dram,  khahi 

Slings.  1963  rifle 

Stops.  Hoi  l)as 

Spotters,  target,  large 

Spotters,  target,  smaU 

Strapf$,  blaaket  bag,  coat,  pairs 

Straps,  blanket  bag,  shoulder,  pair? 

Stnptt,  stimip 

Strops,  rasor 

SufTtnglcs 

Bags.  mail,  with  ornament 

Bands,  sweat 

Tents,  wall 

Tents,  hotpital,  regular 

Tents,  storage 

Tents,  shelter  halves 

Flies,  wall  tent 

FHes,  hospital  tent,  regular 

Flies,  hospital  tent,  tropk^al 

FUes,  stonige  t«nt 


laside 
cost. 

Outside 
cost. 

Per 

cent 
saving. 

Per 
centtai- 
creaae. 

•L26 

tt.TS 

98 

.11 
.02 
.72 

.80 

U 

r.9( 

X06 

6 

••• •*••» 

.50 
5.99 

.75 
.27 

.91 

70 

.41 

.37 

111 

.n 

.03 
.18 
.39 

.68 

43 

1.25 
1.28 
3.61 

5.00 

28 

.09 
.05 
.55 

.62 

11 

.55 

.65 

15 

1.06 

1.45 

28 

.03 
.52 
.06 

.09 

11 

.06 

.06 

38 

.65 

.75 

13 

.75 

2.85 

74 

.12 
.19 
.18 
.40 
.13 

r 

.23 

.!« 
6.90^ 
3.30 

.15 

• 

•••••*■• 

.21 

29 

7.75 

8.00 

3 

6.42 

7.50 

28 

1.65 

1.95 

15 

.61 

.81 

25 

.006 
.0125 

.06 

79 

.0075 

.05 

85 

.40 

.67 

31 

.54 

.73 

26 

.65 

.30 

.85 

6.11 

4.75 

129 

.20 

.33 

39 

22.27 

22.61 

2 

50.22 

51.19 

2 

76.65 

95.23 

19 

1.64 

2.50 

34 

7.54 

8.68 

13 

15.69 

17.40 

10 

>20.85 

25.56 

18 

26.36 

3a  39 

U 



>  Caused  by  improvements. 


Decbubbr  27, 1913. 

Uft  o/ortidtt  mant^aetured  tn  vioodtaorhing  ghop  at  Marmt  Corpt  depot  of  tuppliet, 
PIMadelpkia,  Pa. 


Inside  Outstda 


Still-tMr  b«ncliB9 

Sttll-baiwctlans 

Tool  cliasta  irlth  ndlocks 

road  bona,  Calt%  wiloinatlc  gun 

Hi^llagstafTa,l4ectloD 

Slgnmllhi;  staffs,  a^ectloD 

CMSpany  nrord  cbasts 

Ranattliut  tmnea  w/>lua 

ndddtrib .'. 

Tirf«t  disk  Riukm,  lO-lDiA 

Ta^Bt  disk  maikcrs,  ^Incb 

HmdiarU 

Btmaphore  HsEpoln 

Slfcnboaids,  "A^'  racTaltlng 

DiniEb  trmiglu 

HDldinKlaMu 

Dam  boards 

NatioDBl  taigH.  cHiTler.  uprlgbl 

NaliooaJ  tnfgol,  [rnmo  "A  ■ 

National  target,  trame"B" 

Natloaal  tai^t,  tronw  "C" 

Ten  I  ptJes,  wall,  upright 

Tent  polea,  nail,  ridge 

Tenl  poleg,  hcapltal,  ridge,  ragulatioti 

Tent  poles,  hospital,  uprbnt,  regulation 

Tent  poles,  storage,  upright 

Tent  polos,  slo-age,  rMiiB 

Tant  poles,  storage,  wall 

Tent  poles,  sIkIIiv 

Tent  pins,  large 

Tnnt  pins,  small 

Tenl  pins,  round 

Camp  stools. 

Cota,lleld 

Cotframos 

UeisUbles , 

Hess  benches 

TypuwrltdT  CTHBS,  ll^ld 

Blank-lorm  units,  field 

Ammunition  chests,  largn 

Ammunition  phesu.  smell 

Hospital  stretchers,  (lEld 

'  Caused  by  Improi 
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D. 

Dbcbmbbb  27,  1913. 

Liflt  of  articles  mamifactured  in  machine  shop  and  power,  heat,  and  light  at  Marine 
Corps  depot  of  supplies,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 


Doabto  hooks  for  flflld  belts 

Got  stAinpinss,  cBhruiised,  with  rhrets.  per  set 

Oxidised  brus  kaobs  for  rerotyer  bolsters  and  cartridge  boxes 

Braces  for  mess  benches 

Brsss  ooopUnss  for  signal  flags 

Brass  ooii]>Ungs  for  small  signal  flags 

Boekats 

Inmvork  for  paoksaddles 

Oard  holders  lor  banks 

Moathpieoes  for  machete  scabbards 

Pins  for  tent  poles 

Bands  for  tent  poles 

Rlectric  current,  light,  and  power,  per  kilowatt 


Inside 
cost. 


SI.  85 
.015 
.25 
.02 
.025 
.00 
.40 
.26 

15.00 
.015 
.25 
.01 
.02 
.03 


Outside 
cost 


SI.  82 


.30 


.10 


Per 

cent 

saving. 


iH 


70 


Per 
cent  in- 


>t 


I  Caused  by  improvements. 
EtHmainfcT  the  Quoaiemuuter^s  Department  of  the  Marine  Corps  for  theJiKal  year  1915. 

CLOTHING. 

Materials  for  manu^ture  of  uniforms $325, 000 

bearing  apparel,  bought  made  up 185, 000 

Labor  fen*  manu^Krture  of  uniforms 100, 000 

Installing  and  maintaining  machinery  and  equipment 10, 063 

Total 620,063 

Mr.  HoBEBTS.  Have  you  manufactured  anything  at  Philadelphia 
for  the  use  of  tlie  Navy  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  On  one  occasion  we  manufactured  some  white 
caps  for  the  Navy,  canvas  caps,  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  at  quite  a  saving. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  you  still  making  the  caps  for  the  Navy! 

Col.  McCawley.  No;  we  made  a  certain  quantity,  the  number 
wanted  at  that  time,  and  liaving  finished  that  their  need  was  sup- 
plied, and  we  have  not  been  called  upon  to  make  any  more. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  was  the  saving? 

Col.  McCawley.  There  was  quite  a  litde  difference.  I  have  not 
at  hand  what  the  Navy  formerly  paid  for  those  hats,  but  we  are 
making  them  for  about  15^  cents  each,  the  Navy  furnishing  the 
materiab,  so  that  is  just  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Browning.  You  need  more  room  there  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir;  very  much.  We  are  very  much  handi- 
capped for  want  of  space  and  are  obliged  to  rent  additional  storage 
facilities.  If  we  had  more  space,  it  would  enable  us  to  go  further 
in  these  economies.  W^e  submitted  estimates  this  year  lor  an 
increase  of  the  establishment,  but. they  were  not  allowed  by  the 
department. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  manufacture  any  article  at  a  greater  cost 
than  it  can  be  purchased  for  outside  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  Only  in  one  or  two  cases  and  that  is  where  the 
character  of  the  article  to  be  supplied  has  been  improved  in  its 
quality. 


41« 

Mr.  Stephens.  Quality  for  quality,  you  are  manufacturing  for 
less  than  you  can  buv  outside  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  Very  much  less,  sir.  If  vou  will  take  the  time  to 
examine  the  exhibit  which  I  will  file  you  will  be  rery  much  impressed 
by  the  saving*  we  have  made. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Is  the  clothing  for  the  enlisted  men  in  the 
Navy  all  purchased  in  the  market  or  is  it  manufactured  ? 

Col.  McCawi.ey.  It  is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  at  a 
factory  which  the  Navy  maintains  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 
Certain  articles  are  bought  outside,  like  shoes,  undershirts,  socks,  etc. 
Things  like  that  can  not  be  manufactured  by  us  without  a  very  conaid- 
erable  increase  in  the  plant, 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Do  you  know  whether  that  practice  shows  a 
decrease  ? 

Col.  McC^AWLEY.  I  am  not  familiar  >\ith  the  Navy  operations. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  decrease  in  this  appropriation  lor  clothing  is 
due  to  the  increased  economics  at  the  Philadelphia  factory? 

Col.  McCawt.ey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  **Fuel,  Marine  Corps,'*  and  the 
amount  is  the  same  as  last  year,  $164,000.  Did  you  have  any  un- 
expended balance  in  that  appropriation?  Could  the  amount  be 
reduced  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  There  was  a  slight  unexpended  balance,  but  I 
would  not  advise  reducing  the  appropriation,  sir,  because  it  is  a  varir 
able  appropriation,  depending  upon  the  weather.  Last  yecur  we  had 
a  balance  of  $20,000  in  that  appropriation,  but  it  was  due  to  the  ▼eary 
mild  winter  we  had  and  to  tne  fact  that  our  troops  were  Hot  all  in 
barracks  during  the  period  in  question.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise 
to  make  a  reduction  m  it.  Of  course,  it  is  one  of  the  items  in  which 
a  deficiency  can  be  created,  if  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  '' Military  Stores,  Marine  Corps,'' 
and  the  language  is  the  same  and  the  amount  the  same  as  last  year, 
$307,737.     Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  in  that  item? 

Col.  McCawlby.  There  was  a  small  unexpended  balance  of  $5,600. 
That  is  Ukely  to  be  somewhat  reduced  by  adjustments  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  but  out  of  an  appropriation  of  over  $307,000  a  mar- 
fin  of  $5,000  is  about  as  close  an  administration  as  you  can  expect, 
have  an  analysis  here  of  this  appropriation  which  will  show  you  ex- 
actly how  we  purpose  spending  it  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Please  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Col.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Col.  McCawley  follows:) 

The  estimate  under  this  head,  namely,  $307,737,  is  in  amount  the  same  as  appro- 
priated for  the  current  fiscal  year  (1914),  which  it  is  believed  will  be  sufficient  under 
ordinary  conditions  to  meet  the  reauirements  of  the  service,  but  no  reduction  should 
be  made  under  this  head  as  it  is  only  by  careful  management  that  it  is  sufficient.  Afl 
will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  phraseology,  a  very  large  number  of  items  are 
provided  for  under  this  appropriation.  Practically  all  of  tne  military  equipment, 
together  with  rifles,  revolvers,  tentage,  and  large  quantities  of  ammunition,  are  pur- 
chased out  of  this  appropriation,  as  well  as  the  construction,  equipment  and  maint- 
enance of  schools,  library,  and  amusement  rooms,  and  gymnasiums  for  6nli0ted  men, 
the  purchase  of  musical  instruments  and  accessories  for  bands,  and  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  taj^ets  and  ranges.  It  is  estimated  that  the  following  sums  will 
be  required  for  the  oV)jects  stated,  which  figures  are  based,  so  far  as  practicable,  upon 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1913: 
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Labor  for  manufacture  of  accoutrementB,  teote,  canteens,  etc $22,737 

Civilian  labor  at  rifle  ranges 2, 500 

Extra-duty  pay  to  enlisted  men  at  posts 500 

Material  for  tents 50, 000 

Foichase  and  repair  of  equipment  and  machinery ; 2, 500 

Kent  of  rifle  raises  and  entrance  fees  in  matches 3, 200 

Maintenance  of  bands 1, 300 

Kifles,  machine  ^ns,  and  spare  parts 30, 000 

Atheletic  supplies,  equipment  for  gymnasiums,  libraries  and  amusement 

rooms  for  enilisted  men 6, 000 

Ammunition 70, 000 

Material  for  manufacture  of  accoutrements,  etc 10, 000 

Medals,  badges,  and  engraving 2,500 

IGlitary  equipment,  including  revolvers,  cartridge  boxes,  bayonet  scab- 
bards, swords,  drums,  flags,  etc 90, 000 

laridental  expenses  of  schrnds  of  application '  500 

Cots  for  field  use 10, 000 

Field  ovens  and  stoves  for  tents 6, 000 

Total 307,737 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  item  is  *^  Transportation  and  recruiting, 
Marine  Corps,"  $317,000.  Last  year  you  said  that  you  were  re- 
cruited about  up  to  vour  limit.  Will  you  have  expirations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1915  tfiat  will  require  as  much  recruitmg  as  you  have 
had  in  the  past  year? 

Col.  McCawley.  Theie  are  always  the  vacancies  to  be  provided 
for  of  men  who  enlisted  four  years  ago.  As  they  are  discharged  we 
have  to  recruit  to  fill  their  places,  in  addition  to  taking  care  of  the 
desertions  and  the  men  who  are  discharged  by  reason  of  physicsA 
disability,  etc.  Last  year  we  were  recruited  up  to  fche  limit  also, 
we  were  very  little  under  the  allowance  of  law,  and  we  asked  for 
the  same  amount  of  money,  and  at  this  time  my  bodks  show  a  balance 
of  $23,000  in  that  appropriation  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  that  may 
be  still  further  reduced  by  adjustments  in  the  Ti'easury  Depart- 
ment. I  would  be  unA\iUing  to  recommend  a  reduction  in  that  esti- 
mate for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  recruiting,  this  item  involves  trans- 
portation ? 
Col.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  having  more  or  less  or  substantially  the 
same  transportation  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  It  is  about  the  same.  That  appropriation  is 
divided  in  about  this  mannei — I  will  file  this  analysis  for  the  record: 
Rent  of  recruiting  offices,  examination  of  applicants,  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  posters,  car  and  ferry  tickets,  equipment  for  recruiting 
offices,  such  as  flags,  scales,  etc.,  incidental  expenses  of  recruiting 
service,  transportation  in  connection  with  the  recruiting  service, 
transportation  of  troops  from  station  to  station,  and  the  purchase  of 
toilet  kits.  Those  are  the  various  subheads  of  the  appropriation  for 
which  this  money  must  be  expended. 
(The  statement  referred  to  by  Col.  McCawley  follows:) 

"Transportation  and  recruiting. '^  The  sum  estimated  imder  this  head,  viz., 
1317,000,  is  in  the  same  amount  as  that  appropriated  for  1913  and  1914,  and  no 
Inaction  should  be  made  under  this  head.  The  transportation  of  all  troops  of  the 
Marine  Corps  is  provided  for  out  of  this  appropriation,  besides  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  recruiting  offices  including  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  recruiting  service, 
BQch  as  tele^ph  and  telephone  service,  rent  of  recruiting  offices,  toilet  kits  for 
i^ecniits,  furmture,  etc. 
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It  ifl  estimated  that  the  following  sums  will  be  required  to  the  objects  stated: 

Rent  of  recruiting  offices f36, 000 

Examination  of  applicants ,',      4] OOO 

Advertising  in  newspapers  and  posters ,,.,    45,* 000 

Car  and  ferry  tickets 5,  oOO 

Eauipment  for  recruiting  offices,  such  as  flags,  scales,  vision  tests,  office 

furaiture,  etc 24, 000 

Incidental  expenses  of  recruiting  service,  including  telegrams,  telephone 

service,  l%ht,  heat  for  offices,  freight  and  express,  and  towel  service,  etc  . .      5, 000 

Transportation  in  connection  with  the  recruiting  service 70, 000 

Transportation  of  troops 121, 000 

Toilet  kits .!.!...'!!.'.'!      7,' 000 

Total 317,000 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  'Repairs  of  barracks,  Marine 
Corps,  $140,000." 

Col.  McCawlet.  That  is  iust  the  same  amount  that  we  had  be- 
fore, sir.  The  funds  proviaed  for  under  this  head  are  used  exclu- 
sively for  repairs  and  improvements  to  barracks,  quarters,  and 
other  public  buildings  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  of  the  Marine  Corps,  also  for  payment  of  rent 
of  buildings  and  offices  occupied  by  the  Corps,  exclusive  of  the  rent 
of  recruiting  offices,  which  is  paid  out  of  subhead  Transportation  and 
recruiting. 

There  are  three  depots  of  supplies,  located  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Cavite,  P.  I.,  besides  the  buildings  at  21 
posts.  To  keep  all  these  buildings  in  good  state  of  preservation 
requires  lar^e  expenditures  for  labor  and  materials.     At  some  of  the 

Siosts,  principaUy  Boston,  New  York,  Mare  Island,  and  Portsmouth, 
f.  H.,  the  building  are  very  old,  and  constantly  require  more  or 
less  extensive  repairs  in  the  way  of  painting  and  improvements. 
The  buildings  in  the  Tropics  (quickly  aeteriorate  from  climatic  in- 
fluences, and  they  mugt  be  painted  at  least  once  a  year  for  preser- 
vation. This  expense  annually  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum.  It 
is  believed,  with  the  strictest  economy,  that  the  sum  estimated  for 
under  this  head  for  1915,  i.  e.,  8140,000,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  under  usual  conditions. 

Wear  and  deterioration  of  ohl  buildings  is  very  considerable  and 
very  rapid,  and  this  Is  particularly  marked  in  the  tropics.  It  Ls  only 
with  a  great  deal  of  economy  thai  we  are  able  to  keep  within  the 
limit  of  tlie  appropriation.  I  hav^e  endeavored,  as  I  tola  you  gentle- 
men last  year  when  asking  for  the  lump-sum  appropriation  under 
''maintenance,"  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  several  subheads  of 
the  appropriations  for  which  specifie  sums  are  given,  and  I  am  doin^ 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  under 
that  item  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  Under  "Repairs  of  barracks"  I  had  S3,000  last- 
year.     I  append  an  analysis  of  the  proposed  expenditures  under  thi^i 
appropriation. 
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far  iU  Quartermaster's  Department,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  fiscal  year 
1915 J  under  the  subhead  '^Repairs  of  barracks.'* 

and  improvemeDts  to  buildings $100, 000. 00 

luty  pay  to  enlisted  men 8, 652. 06 

Rent  of  building: 

Mills  Building  Annex,  Washington,  D.  C $4, 500. 00 

Maintenance  for  above 4, 000. 00 

Paymaster's  offices,  Southern  Building 2, 702. 00 

Stable,  Washington,  D.  C 480. 00 

Storehouse,  Philadelphia,  Pa 2,371.94 

AsaiFtant  j^ymaster's  offices.  New  York,  N .  Y 2, 000. 00 

Staff  offices,  San  Francisco,  Cal 10, 500. 00 

Staff  offices,  Manila,  P.  1 2,700.00 

Storerooms  and  officera*  barracks,  Cavite 1, 950. 00 

Barracks,  Guam 144. 00 

31, 347. 94 

Total 140, 000. 00 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  **  Forage,  Marine  Corps,"  and 
the  amount  is  the  same  as  last  year.  Will  you  need  that  amount 
during  the  next  year? 

Col.  McCawley.  The  amount  estimated  is  $22,200.  Expendi- 
tures under  this  head  vary  according  to  I  he  number  of  public,  as  well 
as  private,  animals  belonging  to  officers  entitled  to  draw  forage  under 
the  regulations  which  must  be  provided  for.  Last  year  we  had  a 
deficiency  of  $735  in  that  appropriation. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  The  next  item  is  * 'Commutation  of  quartere, 
Marine  Corps,''  and  the  amount  is  the  same  as  last  year.  That  is 
largely  a  calculation  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  a  calculation.  It  is  a  vary- 
ing item  dependent  upon  the  number  of  officers  stationed  at  posts 
where  there  are  no  public  quarters.  If  there  are  more  officers  sta- 
tioned at  places  where  there  are  no  public  quarters,  of  course,  more 
money  has  to  be  expended  out  of  the  appropriation  for  commutation. 

llie  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance? 

Col.  McCawley.  For  the  fiscal  year  1913  there  Wiis  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $8,500.  That  was  due  very  largely  to  the  absence  from 
the  United  States  of  expeditionary  forces.  We  had  a  large  number  of 
men  out  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  '^Contingent,  Marine  Corps,"  and 
that  is  the  same  as  last  vear.  I  notice  that  you  have  inserted  new 
lan^a^  on  page  104,  "deodorizers,  lubricants,  disinfectants"? 

Col.  McCawley.  Tliat  is  simply  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
those  things  by  name.  We  are  purchasing  them  now  under  the 
general  wording  "For  all  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses  but 
mnpossible  to  anticipate  or  classify,"  but  it  was  suggested  by  the 
Treasury  that  we  insert,  that  wording.  It  does  not  involve  any  extra 
money. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  something  you  are  already  doing  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir;  you  will  see  by  reading  the  appropria- 
tion that  it  provides  lor  almost  everything  you  can  think  of  in  the 
way  of  contingent  expenses. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Colonel,  I  will  ask  you  to  file  with  your  hearings  a 
statement  giving  the  various  items  under  the  subheads  of  the  expendi- 
•iure  under  the  $460,000. 

Col.  McCawley.  I  have  that  here  and  wiU  file  it. 


The  statement  referred  to  by  Col.  McCawley  follows : 

^ithruUes  for  Quarierma9ter*»  Department,  Marine  O>rpi,for  fieoal  year  19tS, 

''Contingent,** 


Freight,  hauling,  express,  cab  hire,  and  tolls $40,  OC 

Extra-duty  pay  to  clerks  and  messengers  at  staff  offices 21,  ~ 

Extra-duty  pay  to  clerks  at  posts • 8, 

Extra-duty  pay  to  mechanics  at  posts 13, 

Civilian  labor 15, 

Telephone  service 4, 

Telegrams  and  cablegrams 5, 

Water 15, 


Printing  and  binding 12,  OC^ 

Laundry 12,000 

Repairs  and  improvements  to  parade  grounds,  fences,  grading  roads,  walks, 

gutters,  and  drains 30,  OOO 

Bwiik  books  and  periodicals 5,  OCO 

Stationery,  office  supplies,  and  furniture 80, 000 

Horses  and  mules 5,  OOO 

Repairs  and  improvements  to  sewers,  water,  light,  and  heating  systems 50,000 

Barracks  equipment,  including  furniture,  stoves,  ranges,  mattresses,  pillows, 

sheets,  mosquito  bunk  nets,  etc 65, 000 

Disinfectants  and  cleansers 10, 000 

Purchase  and  repair  of  vehicles  and  harness 20, 000 

Mess  utensils 7, 700 

Burial  expenses 1,000 

Shoeing  horses  and  mules 2, 000 

Furniture  for  officers'  quarters,  including  repairs 15, 000 

Rewards  for  deserters 8, 000 

Equipage  and  implements  for  camp  and  garrison  purposes,  such  as  lawn  mow- 
ers, sterilizers,  wheelbarrows,  lignting  fixtures,  carpenters'  tools,  tableware, 

fire  extinguishers,  spades,  axes,  picks,  rakes,  brooms,  mops,  etc 43, 000 

Advertising  for  proposals 600 

Purchase,  repair,  and  exchange  of  typewriters  and  computing  machines 8, 000 

Paddng  and  crating  officers'  baggage  on  change  of  station 1, 200 

Materials  for  packing  and  crating  Government  property 12, 000 

Postage  stamps  for  registered  and  foreign  mail 1, 000 

Total 460,000 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  reduce  the  total  for  "mainte- 
tenance  of  Quartermaster's  Department,  Marine  Corps,  $54,937/' 

Col.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir.  That  comes  out  of  the  subhead  of 
clothing. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Last  year,  General,  we  appropriated  some  moiwv 
for  barracks  and  officers'  quarters  at  Boston.  How  is  that  work 
progressing  ? 

(len.  BiDDLE.  Then^  has  not  bi^en  anytliing  done.  There  was 
$100,000  appropriatcul  for  barracks  for  the  men  and  $48,000  for 
officers'  (juartcrs,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  decided  that  he  would  not  build  them. 

ifr.  Roberts.  How  about  the  barracks  at  Philadelphia  wliich  we 
appropriated  for  ? 

(i(^n.  BiDDLE.  Those  barracks  are  prett}^  well  inider  way. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  Puget  Sound  ? 

Gen.  BioDLE.  Tlie  Secretary  has  held  them  up  also. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  at  Pearl  Harbor? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  He  has  held  them  up  also. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  the  Isthmus? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  They  have  been  held  up.  In  fact,  the  marines  are 
about  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Isthmus.  In  fact,  the  most  of  them 
have  been  distributed  among  the  sliips  at  Vera  Cruz. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Is  that  a  permanent  withdrawal? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  arc  not  sending  any  more  marines  to  the 
Isthmus  ? 

Gen.  Biddle.  It  is  the  present  intention  not  to. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  Know  whether  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
in  holding  up  the  erection  of  barracks  in  the  various  yards  of  the 
country  means  that  the  marines  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  yards  1 

Gen.  BrooLE.  No.  The  Secretary  does  not  intend  to  withdraw 
marines  from  navy  yards,  but  has  oirected  their  reduction  to  105  at 
eich  vard.  Boston  is  to  have  105  men,  but  I  have  no  information 
to  whether  it  is  the  intention  to  utilize  any  part  of  the  $100,000 
which  has  been  appropriated  to  construct  barracks  for  the  above  105 
men,  or  any  part  of  the  $48,000  for  the  construction  of  officers'  quar- 
ters.    Do  you  know  anything  about  this.  Colonel  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  the  recommendation  has 
been  that  the  force  be  reduced  to  105. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Will  that  be  a  permanent  force  ? 

Col.  McCawley.  So  I  understand. 

Gen.  Biddle.  That  will  be  the  entire  force  there. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  about  Puget  Sound  ? 

Gen.  Biddle.  That  force  comes  do^^ii  to  105. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  for  that  reason  they  will  not  need  the  Quarters  ? 

Gen.  Biddle.  Puget  Sound  and  Mare  Island  probably  will  be  used 
in  connection  with  tne  advance  base  station  and  the  guard  proper  o{ 
the  navy  yard  will  be  105.  At  Mare  Island  we  have  a  large  recruit 
depot,  wliere  recruits  are  trained,  and  while  the  guard  proper  of  the 
yard  may  be  105  there  will  be  a  much  larger  nuniber  of  men  there. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  the  policy  of  the 
department  from  now  on  will  be  to  reduce  the  permanent  force  of 
marines  in  all  of  the  navy  yards  ? 

Gen.  Biddle.  That  is  the  general  policy. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Where  are  those  marines  going  ? 

Gen.  Biddle.  They  are  to  be  used  for  advance  base  work. 

ilr.  Roberts.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  advance  base  work? 

Gen.  Biddle.  Advance  base  work,  generally  speaking,  is  the  pre- 
paring of  the  corps  in  all  matters  of  driU  and  instruction  so  that  it  will 
De  able  to  seize  a  harbor  and  prepare  its  defense  from  attack  from 
both  land  and  sea,  so  that  an  expedition  can  be  landed  in  safety,  and 
also  that  it  may  serve  as  a  base  for  operations  in  the  country  invaded. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  designed  to  keep  those  two  regiments  per- 
manently at  Culebra  ? 

Gen.  Biddle.  No,  sir.  One  regiment  is  established  at  Pensacola, 
and  the  other  at  Philadelphia  at  present. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  designed  to  keep  a  regiment  permanently  at 
Pensacola  ? 

Gen.  Biddle.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  policy,  but  as  far  as  we  have 
been  told  one  regunent  will  stay  at  Pensacola  and  one  at  Philadel- 
phia.    That  is  liable  to  change. 

Mr.  Roberts.  When  you  withdraw  the  regunents  from  advance 
base  work  they  have  to  go  somewhere  until  ready  to  go  out  and  do 
some  more  exercises  ? 

Gen.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir.  They  will  be  training  for  this  work.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  of  preparation. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  What  portion  of  the  year  are  they  engaged  in  this 
advanced  base  work  ? 

Gen.  Beddle.  A  portion  of  each  winter. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  portion;  how  many  months? 

Gen.  Beddle.  One,  two,  or  three  months. 

Mr.  Roberts.  When  they  are  through,  they  have  to  go  somewhere  ? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  They  go  back  to  their  stations. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Where  are  they  going  if  3^ou  reduce  permanently 
the  number  of  marines  at  the  navv  yards  ? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  As  I  understand,  it  is  the  intention  to  keep  one 
regiment  at  Pensacola  and  another  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  other  words,  Pensacola  is  to  be  made  a  permanent 
station  for  one  regiment  of  marines  ? 

Gen.  Beddle.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  are  \iathdrawing  the  marines  from  the  Isthmus 
permanently  ? 

Gen.  Beddle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Where  will  they  go  ? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  These  regiments  for  advanced  base  work  are  on  a 
skeleton  basis  now.  It  is  designed  to  have  them  from  1 ,200  to  1 ,600 
men.  The  men  who  come  from  the  Isthmus  would  only  briing  the 
regiment  at  Pensacola  approximately  up  to  its  full  strength  if  they 
all  went  there. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  necessary,  General,  to  permanently  reduce  the 
number  of  marines  in  the  navy  yards  in  omer  to  make  a  full  regi- 
ment at  Pensacola,  when  you  consider  that  400  of  those  men  will 
come  from  the  Isthmus  ? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  There  are  to  be  two  regiments  in  the  same  way,  the 
understanding  is,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
will  have  enough  men  to  make  them  up  even  then.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  men  from  the  Philippines  have  been  sent  to  Guam. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  many  men  are  in  the  Philippines  at  the  pres- 
ent time  ? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  About  700.  Next  week  T  think  288  wiU  go  to 
Guam.  It  is  probable  in  the  first  transport  coming  home  in  Febru- 
ary'  that  150  will  return  and  probably  the  following  one  150, 
which  will  bring  the  number  of  men  in  the  Philippines  down  to  150. 

Mr.  Roberts.  One  hundred  and  fifty  will  be  left  in  the  PhUippines  ? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Howmany  were  there  before  this  distribution  began? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  Tho  numhor  there  was  1 ,100,  but  latterly  a  company 
was  sent  tv)  Peking,  and  throuj^li  one  way  or  another  they  have  fallen 
below  that  number. 

Mr.  K()Bi:kts.  AMiat  becomes  (  f  tliese  men  who  are  taken  out  of 
tlie  Philippines  and  out  tf  the  diflerent  navy  yards  in  this  country — 
where  are  they  to  he  pennaneiitly  stationed^ 

(ien.  BiDDLE.  Tliey  will  <^o  ti»  tlie  advanced  l>ase  regunents  which 
will  take  more  men  than  are  taken  from  the  otlier  places. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  many  men  liave  you  in  the  fleet,  ordinarily? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  About  2,000  to  2,200.  ordinarily,  on  the  different 
ships. 

Mr.  Roberts.   You  have  a  total  of  10,000  men? 

(Jen.  BiDDLE.  Just  inside  of  10,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  So  you  have  about  7,800  men  that  are  on  shore? 
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Gren.  Bn>DLE.  Yes,  sir;  about  that  number. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  want  two  regiments  for  advanced  base  work  I 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  No.  Four  regiments,  two  fixed-defense  raiments 
and  two  mobile  regiments,  one  of  each  on  each  coast.  That  will 
make  four  regiments.  The  number  in  eacli  regiment  has  not  been 
liiiiilh'  determined.  The  Navy  Department  thought  1,250  sufficient, 
!>ut  we  think  it  will  be  necessary' to  have  1,600  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Roberts.  One  thousand  six  hundred  to  a  regiment? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Assuming  that  vou  have  1,600  to  a  regiment  and 
have  four  regiments,  you  would  have  6,400  men? 

Cien.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  leaves  you  1,400  men  ? 

G?n.  BiDDLE.  No,  it  will  not;  and  to  illustrate  this  I  will  embody 
in  my  hearing  a  table  which  will  show  the  distribtuion  of  the  corps 
as  generally  outlined  by  the  general  board,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions made  by  these  headquarters  based  upon  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  which  is  now  being  effected  as  far  as  possible: 

At  sea 2, 000 

Foreign  service 1, 200 

Recruit  depots 1, 320 

Quartermaster's  Department,  recruiting  oflices,  etc 500 

Naval  magazines 85 

Marine  Band 62 

Apprentices 40 

Prisons 1,030 

Winthrop 75 

Marine  Barracks,  Dietrict  of  Columbia 75 

Xavy  yards 1, 000 

Advance  base  brigade,  east  coast 2, 500 

Advance  base  brigade,  west  coast 2, 500 

Total '. 12.387 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  estimate  of  1,250  men  for  each  regi- 
ment of  the  advance  base  will  be  found,  after  the  exercises  at  Culebra 
this  year,  inadequate,  and  that  the  figures  submitted  by  these  head- 
quarters, 1,600  men  for  each  regiment,  will  be  more  accurate. 

Mr.  Roberts.  To  carry  out  tliis  advanced  base  work  vou  vant 
two  of  those  regiments  on  env\\  coast  ? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  One  of  them  would  l:e  stationed  at  Philadelphia 
and  the  other  at  Pensacola  ( 

(ien.  Riddle.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  On  the  Pacilic  coast,  where  will  the  two  regiments 
l.e  stationed  ? 

(Jen.  BiDDLE.  The  fixed  defense  re*riment  probably  will  he  at  Mare 
Island  and  the  mobile  rejrinient  at  Bremerton.  That,  however,  has 
not  been  actually  taken  up  and  decided. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  are  ^roini^  to  have  a  repment  of  1,600  at 
Bremerton,  would  you  have  to  increase  the  (juarlers  there? 

(ien.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Not  only  quarters  for  oflicers,  but  barracks  for  the 
men? 

(ien.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir.  The  department  is  waitm^  until  the 
exercises  are  over  this  winter  before  they  announce  any  fixed  policy 
for  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  With  regard  to  Pensacola,  if  you  are  going  to  station 
a  regiment  of  1,600  there,  does  not  that  mean  additional  buildings  ? 

Gen.  BtDDLE.  There  are  a  great  many  large  buildings  there  — I 
have  never  seen  them  myself — but  it  is  claimed  that  they  will  house  a 
large  number  of  men. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  Those  buildings  were  erected  for  workshops  ? 

Gen.  BiDDLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
change  them  intoquarters  and  barracks  ? 

Gen.  BtDDLE.  We  have  altered  the  present  buildings  there  occupied 
by  800  men  at  very  small  expense. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Where  are  the  officers'  quarters  ? 

Gen.  Biddle.  There  are  eight  or  nine  houses  belonging  to  the 
Navy  that  have  been  fixed  up  and  some  marine  quarters.  I  suppose 
there  might  be  a  proper  allowance  for  10  or  a  dozen  officers. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  many  officers  will  need  quarters  \^nth  1,600 
men? 

Gen.  Biddle.  There  would  be  about  59 

Mr.  Roberts  (interposing).  Forty  or  fifty  officers? 

Gen.  Biddle.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  have  to  live  in  the  town  adjoin- 
ing there  and  get  commutation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  the  town  of  sufficient  size  to  quarter  those  officers  t 

Gen.  Biddle.  I  think  it  is  a  town  of  20,000  people;  quite  as  large 
as  Vallejo,  near  the  Mare  Island  Yard. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  have  to  quarter  officers  at  Mare  Island  in  the 
town  ? 

Gen.  BiDDLK.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  stationing  <^f  a  regiment  at  Mare  Island  will 
require  additional  quarters  ? 

Gen.  Biddle.  It  will  eventually.  Most  of  our  men  there  are  under 
canvas.     We  have  had  them  under  eanvas  for  some  yoars. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  desirable  to  keep  men  permanently  under 
canvas  ? 

Gen.  Biddle.  No;  but  they  JX^t  along  pretty  well  in  that  climate. 
I  think  they  get  along  better  under  canvas  there  than  at  any  station  in 
the  United  States. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  General,  we  are  very  crlad  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  nieetint^  you  aG:ain  and  havins:  you  \yith  us. 

Gen.  Biddle.  I  tiiank  you. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  Monday,  January 
19,  1014,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  \\\.) 


[No.  11.] 

THE  COMMITTEE  09  NAVAL  AFFAIBS, 

Monday,  January  19,  1914. 

The  committee  met  this  day,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT   OF   REAB  ADMIRAL  JOSEPH   STRAUSS,   CHIEF, 

BXTREAU  OF  ORDNANCE. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us  this 
morning  Admiral  Strauss,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

Adnural,  I  notice  in  the  item  *' Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,^' 
that  the  language  is  the  same  and  the  amount  is  the  same  as  last 
year,  $5,800,000.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  in  that 
appropriation  last  year? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  s\r;  not  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  likely  have  any  imexpended  balance  this 
year,  or  w^ill  you  need  the  full  amount  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  will  need  the  full  amount.  Whatever  bal- 
ance we  have  will  be  needed  for  the  purchase  or  manufacture  of 
powder;  that  is,  to  keep  up  our' store  of  powder  as  has  been  the 
custom  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  that  for  the  powder  factory? 

Admiral  Strauss.  For  the  purchase  of  powder. 

I  would  Uke  to  increase  the  amount  available  in  the  first  proviso 
for  classified  labor,  $458,000,  by  $25,000,  or  as  much  as  the  committee 
would  allow,  with  a  view  to  employing  experts,  if  we  can  get  them, 
notably  one  at  the  torpedo  station  to  conduct  experimental  work, 
experimental  mechanical  work.  I  estimate  that  such  a  man  can  be 
secured  for  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  have  no  idea 
that  we  ^^-ill  need  the  $25,000  additional,  but  I  think  it  advisable  to 
have  a  little  latitude  over  the  $458,000,  which  is  all  obligated. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  do  you  think  you  will  need  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  very  possible  that  we  will  be  unable  to  get 
anybody  and  we  will  not  need  any  of  it. 

the  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  minimum  of  increase  that  would 
answer  your  reasonable  expectations  and  purposes? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  should  say  $10,000,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  be  used  for  procuring  expert  men  in 
connection  with  the  torpedoes  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  in  experimental  work,  j^rincipally  in 
torpedoes  or  in  any  other  direction. 

the  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''Purchase  and  manufacture  of 
smokeless  powder,  $1, 150,000, '^  which  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

iVdmiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  proviso  inserted  last  year  limiting 
the  price  not  to  exceed  53  cents  a  pound.  Were  yoi'  able  to  purchase 
powder  within  that  limitation? 

'(419) 
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Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  powder  did  you  purchase  last  year  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Two  milhon  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
the  1913  powder  was  purchased,  at  53  cents  per  pound,  although  the 
appropriation  at  that  time  did  not  limit  the  price  to  be  paid.  Under 
the  1914  appropriation  we  bought  1,940,000  pounds,  at  53  cents  per 

¥ound,  mamn^  the  total  Navy  purchases  amount  to  4,340,000  pounds, 
he  Army  took  160,000  pounds,  making  4,500,000  pounds  purchased 
on  the  53  cent  basis.  The  price  of  smaU-arms  powder  was  75  cents 
per  pound.  The  amount  oi  small-arms  powder  purchased  by  both 
the  Army  and  Navy  together  was  260,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  At  wnat  price? 

Admiral  Strauss.  At  53  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  amount  of  powder  did  you  manufacture  last 
year? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  manufactured  1,827,369  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  rework  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  reworked  964,267  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  The  second  proviso  inserted  last  year  provided 
that  the  factory  at  Indianhead  should  be  operated  on  a  basis  of  not 
less  than  its  full  maximum  capacity.  That  became  effective  July  1, 
1913,  as  I  understand  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  factory  been  operated  since  that  time  at 
its  maximum  capacity  ? 

Admiral  Strauss,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  maximum 
practical  capacity,  taking  into  consideration  delays  and  possible 
Dreaking  of  machinery,  repairs,  etc.,  what  do  you  estimate  to  be  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  powder  factory? 

Admiral  Strauss.  For  new  powder  2,500,000  pounds  per  annum, 
and  for  reworked  powder,  500,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Briti^en.  What  is  meant  l)y  reworked  powder? 

Adminil  Strauss.  We  take  powder  that  has  become  deficient  in 
stability  and  grind  it  up  in  a  mill,  under  water,  and  purify  it  as  if 
it  were  newly  made  guncotton,  and  then  work  it  up,  shape  it  into 
powder  by  the  regular  process. 

Mr.  Britten.  Wliat  causes  the  powder  to  become  deficient? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  due  to  the  inherent  instability  of  guncotton, 
which  is  the  principal  constituent  of  smokeless  powder. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vll  powder  heretofore  has  had  a  short  life  and  you 
have  been  putting  in  a  stabilizer  with  an  unpronouncable  name  to 
me 

Admiral  Strauss  (interposing).  Diphenvlamine. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Admiral,  if  the  powder  that 
contains  that  stabilizer  is  giving  superior  satisfaction  to  what  it  did 
prior  to  its  use  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  we  been  using  that  stabihzer?^' 

Admiral  Strauss.  Nearly  six  years,  without  any  indication  of 
loss  of  stabilitv. 

Mr.  Farr.  \Ylmi  is  the  nature  of  the  stabilizer? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  a  complex  chemical,  one  of  the  coal-tar 
derivatives,  and  we  put  in  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
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the  powder.     That  seems  to  prevent  the  guncotton  from  breaking 
up  cnemically. 

Mr.  Browning.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  understand  the  admiral  to 
savthat  he  had  purchased  4,500,000  pounds  of  powder? 
The  CHAiKiiAN.  Yos;  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Browning.  Was  there  a  contract  for  that  amount  of  powder, 
to  get  it  at  the  price  of  53  cents  a  pound '( 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  made  requisitions  for  the  powder  and  of 
course  there  was  but  one  bidder,  the  Du  Pont  Co.  We  entered  into 
a  contract  with  them. 

Mr.  Browning.  Did  you  not  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  for  5,000,000  pounds  of  powder  at  that  price? 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  was  an  arrangement  made  by  which  they 
were  to  furnish  it  at  53  cents  a  poimd,  pro\aded  we  bought  a  certain 
amount  jointly  between  the  Army  and  rTavy. 
Mr.  Browning.  Five  million  pounds,  was"  it  not  ? 
Admiral  Strauss.  Four  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  Chairman.  There    was    a    provision    heretofore    giving    our 
Government  in  the  amoimt  of  its  purchases  the  benefit  of  tne  amount 
sold  to  one  of  the  South  American  countries.     Is  that  still  in  effect. 
Admiral  Strauss.  The  company  wished  to  proceed  on  a  basis  of 
5,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  and  included  some  South  American 
orders  to  make  up  the  shortage. 

Mr.  Browning.  Tlie  subcommittee  on  fortifications  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  liad  exhaustive  hearings  last  year  and  I  tnink 
Admiral  Twining  and  Gen.  Crozier  stated  that  the  price  of  powder 
manufactured  by  the  Du  Pont  people  was  about  49  or  50  cents  a 
pound? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I   understand   that   (question  was    investigated 
last  3'ear  and  extensively  gone  into,  and  it  was  determined  tliat  the 
cost  to  the  Du  Pontpeople  was  about  48  cents  a  pound. 
Mr.  Browning.  Forty-eight  cents  a  pound? 
Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Browning.  That  is  about  8  per  cent  profit,  is  it  not,  selling  at 
53  cents  a  pound  ? 
Admiral  Strauss.  Ten  per  cent;  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent. 
Mr.  Browning.  Ten  per  cent.     I  thought  it  was  50  cents  a  pound. 
Do  vou  not  think  that  a  profit  of  possibly  10  per  cent  is  rather  a  small 
profit  for  the  hazardous  business  of  making  powder  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  proper  profit  on  the  manufacture  of  powder. 

Mr.  Browning.  You  think  that  the  making  of  powder  is  rather  a 
hazardous  business? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir:  I  can  not  say  it  is  hazardous  in  the 
sense  that  the  manufacture  of  black  powder  is. 

Mr.  Browning.  We  have  in  Gibbstown,  N.  J.,  one  of  thfe  Du  Pont 
powder  mills,  a  dynamite  mill,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  every  few 
months  or  every  year  it  blows  up  and  kills  a  lot  of  people.  Only 
recently  at  that  place,  a  few  months  ago,  about  two  months  ago,  a 
mill  blew  up. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Was  the  blowing  up  of  these  powder  mills  taken 
into  consideration  when  the  cost  of  making  the  powder  was  deter- 
mined? 
Mr.  Browning.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  That  was  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Browning.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral,  do  you  not  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  a  chance  to  buy  powder,  especially  in  time  of  war,  from 
more  than  one  plant,  their  own  plant,  and  that  there  should  be  inde- 
pendent plants  to  fall  back  on  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  Do  you  not  think  it  rather  hard  to  limit  the  price 
of  powder  to  8  or  10  per  cent  profit,  even  on  a  large  amount  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  1  really  do  not  know,  sir,  what  a  proper  profit 
on  manufactured  articles  is.  I  suppose  it  varies  groatly  as  between 
a  substance  Uke  smokeless  powder  and  an  article  of  common  use  that 
everybody  buys. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  present 
Government's  smokeless  powder  situation  should  be  left  undisturbed 
and  also  a  statement  indicating  fair  treatment,  which  I  would  like  to 
have  placed  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  Certainlv. 

(The  statements  referred  to  by  Mr.  Browning  follow:) 

Reasons  why  the  Present  Government  Smokeless  Powder  Sftuation  Should 

BE  Left  Undisturbed. 

First.  Because  with  two  plants  of  its  own  and  three  commercial  plants  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  has  abundant  capacity  but  the  source  of  supply  is  so  distributed  as  to 
grotect  the  Government  in  any  emergency.  As  the  Government  prepares  the  speci- 
cations  for  making  the  smokeless  powder,  supervises  its  manufacture,  fixes  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  finished  product,  and  is  able  to  keep  close  track  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture by  reason  of  the  operation  of  its  own  factories,  it  has  absolute  control  of  the 
powder  situation  at  the  present  time. 

Second.  Because  when  the  Government  after  experiments  at  Newport  decided  upon 
the  present  type  of  smokeless  powder  it  called  in  manufacturers  and  turned  the  propo- 
sition over  to  them  to  perfect  and  make  practical.  As  a  result  the  du  Ponts  invested 
several  million  dollars  in  plants,  processes,  and  machinery,  having  faith  and  confi- 
dence that  the  business  would  be  a  continuing  one.  The  taking  over  of  the  manu- 
facture of  smokeless  powder  by  the  Government  would  greatly  impair  this  invest- 
ment.   These  plants  can  not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  kinds  of  explosives. 

Third.  Because,  according  to  the  tables  submitted  by  Admiral  Twining,  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Navy  Department,  and  Gen.  Crozier,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  War 
Department,  at  recent  hearing  held  by  Subcommittee  on  Fortifications,  House  of 
Re])resentativo.'<,  it  was  sho\\'n  that  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder 
to  the  du  Pniit.<^  i.-^  approximately  49  cents  per  pound  on  a  5,000,000-pound  output. 
The  Gnvommeut  buys  this  powder  for  53  cents  per  pound.  This  gives  a  profit  of 
about  S  per  cent,  certainly  not  extravagant  when  the  hazard  associated  with  the 
manufacture  of  expl«>sives  is  considered. 

Fourth.  Because  the  concentration  of  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder  for 
the  Navy  at  one  point  would  be  taking  an  undue  hazard.  Should  the  Government 
plant  blow  up  or  be  otherwise  destroyed  in  time  of  war  the  country  would  be  help- 
less. New  plani.^  could  not  be  built  in  a  few  days.  It  would  require  months  to 
build  and  ecpiip  a  smokeless-powder  plant. 

Fifth.  Becnisc.  the  taking  over  oi  this  manufacture  by  the  Government  would 
ira])air  present  n'^orve  mniiufacturinc:  capacity.  The  du  Ponts  could  manufacture 
all  the  powder  they  sup])ly  to  the  Government  at  one  plant.  In  order  to  meet  all 
possible  (lemands  in  the  event  of  war,  they  maintiiin  three  plants.  Thus  the  Govem- 
niert  has  tive  splendid,  up-to-date  smokeles.s-[)owder  ])lant»s  upon  which  to  rely  in  the 
event  of  w;ir.  It  is  no  exag<j(iration  to  state  that  this  feature  of  national  deferse  is  the 
only  or.e  th;ir  is  complete  ai.d  satisfactory  and  <an  be  depended  i!]>on  to  meet  any 
demand  at  an\   moment. 

Sixth  Because  approximately  $:^00,00().0<X)  is  expended  annually  on  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  loss  than  1  ])er  cent,  or  about  $:i,(H)().O00,  of  this  vast  sum  goes  for  powder. 
Stra?  L"'  that  idl  this  sensational  contention  is  made  over  the  expenditure  of  this  1  per 
ceif.  wb.il.'  p.)  <juestion  involving  the  expenditure  of  the  91)  per  cent  is  ever  heard. 
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Seventh.  Because  little,  if  auv,  of  the  monev  appropriated  by  the  Government  for 
fte  purchaso  of  smokeless  powaer  is  expended  at  the  Government  plants  on  experi- 
BMQts  looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  quality.  This  work  has  been  left  to  the  du 
.  Boots.  In  their  laboratories  they  expend  approximately  $500,000  annually,  aid  a 
mat  deal  of  attention  is  given  smokeless  powaer.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  mat  the 
United  Statas  leads  the  world  in  tho  general  excellence  of  its  powder. 

Eighth.  Because,  taking  into  consiaeration  the  savirgs  wrought  by  the  system  for 
the  recovery  of  alcohol,  for  the  reworking  of  powder,  for  the  manufacture  of  Fmrll  arms, 
etc.,  the  actual  value  of  the  services  the  du  ronts  have  performed  for  the  Goveri  merit 
iv  exceeds  the  profits  they  have  obtained  from  the  Government. 

Ninth.  Because  the  Government  looks  to  outside  manufacturers  for  much  else  than 
smokeless  powder  in  the  way  of  explosives  used  for  national  defense.  In  many 
instances  these  explosives  are  perfected  after  much  trouble  and  expense  and  turned 
over  to  the  Government  at  actual  loss. 

Tenth.  Because  this  Government  is  buying  its  smokeless  powder  25  per  cent  per 
pound  lower  than  any  nation  on  earth  buys  a  similar  powder.  The  Du  Pont  Co.  is 
selling  powder  in  the  markets  of  the  world  on  this  basis.  It  is  not  one  of  those  com- 
panies uuat  ''sells  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home.*' 

Eleventh.  Because  Government  monopoly  is  never  advisable.  France  monopo- 
lizes the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder,  matches,  and  cigars.  Admittedly  it  naa 
the  most  inferior  smokeless  powder,  matches,  and  cigars  in  the  world. 

Twelfth.  Because  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.  probably  enjoys  the  unique  distinction 
of  being  the  only  concern  selling  the  Government  during  the  Spanish- American  War 
that  reduced  the  price  of  its  commodity  in  the  midst  of  ue  conflict. 

INDICATING  PAIR  TRKATMENT. 

As  evidence  that  the  Du  Pont  Co.  has  not  only  been  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  faimees 
bat  a  sentiment  of  patriotism  in  dealing  with  the  Government,  your  attention  to  the 
foUowing  specific  performances  is  callea : 

1.  CoTuhict  in  war. — It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Spanish-American  War  was 
postponed  several  months  because  the  Government  did  not  have  powder  with  which  to 
ngfat  the  war.  It  might  be  said  that  in  this  emergenc>^  the  Government  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  powder  maker.  The  Du  Ponts  in  this  crisis  did  not  advance  the  price. 
A  contract  for  5jOOO,000  pounds  of  brown  prismatic  powdar,  at  32^  cents  per  poima,  was 
made  with  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  and  every  force  was  concentrated  to  fill  the  order.  Com- 
neicial  plants  were  robbed  to  equip  and  strengthen  the  plants  hastily  constructed  to 
make  Government  powder. 

After  many  thousand  pounds  of  powder  had  been  delivered  on  this  contract  an 
advantage  in  the  manufacture  presented  itself  by  the  expiration  of  a  royalty,  and  the 
coat  of  manufacture  was  red uc^  3i  cents  per  pound,  thereby  reducing,  in  the  midst 
of  the  conflict,  the  price  of  powder  to  29  cents  per  pound. 

The  war  came  to  an  end  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  and  but  2,200,000  poimds  of 
powder  had  been  delivered  on  this  5,000,000  pound  contract.  The  Government 
communicated  with  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  inquiring  upon  what  basis  it  would  cancel  the 
remainder  of  the  contract  involving  2,800,000  pounds.  The  Du  Pont  Co.  answered 
that  it  would  gladly  cancel  the  contract  without  compensation,  as  it  was  anxious  to 
concentrate  its  forces  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the  industrial  world. 

Other  concerns  dealing  with  the  Government  during  that  war  not  only  increased 
the  price  of  the  product  furnished  to  the  highest  limit,  but  demanded  extravagant 
sums  in  lieu  of  the  cancellation  of  contracts.  On  the  basis  of  other  settlements  made, 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  could  have  held  the  Government  up  for  more  than  one-quaRer^f 
a  million  dollars  on  the  cancellation  of  this  contract. 

2.  Dehydration  by  alcohol. — This  process  for  the  replacement  of  water  in  guncotton 
by  alcohol  by  use  of  a  hydraulic  press  was  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Francis  G. 
du  Pont.  It  affords  not  only  by  far  the  most  efficient  and  economical  method  for 
accomplishing  this  important  step  in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder,  but  what 
is  more  imp>ortant,  invests  the  entire  operation  with  an  element  of  safety  that  is  beyond 
estimate  in  value.  The  use  of  this  process  was  given  to  the  Government  without 
charge  and  the  presses  now  in  use  by  the  Navy  were  made  from  our  patterns. 

3.  Recovery  of  alcohol. — For  a  number  of  years  the  Government  furnished  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  tiie  sdcohol  entering  into  tlie  manufacture  of  Goveriunent  powder. 
Under  the  original  process,  once  used,  this  alcohol  was  destroyed  or  escaped  by  evapo- 
ration. At  its  expense  and  risk,  solely  in  the  interest  of  economy  to  the  Government, 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  perfected  a  process  by  which  the  alcohol  was  recovered  and  returned 
to  the  Government.  The  Du  Pont  Co.  had  the  assiurance  that  if  it  succeeded  in  per- 
fecting a  system  for  recovering  this  alcohol,  the  expense  thus  incurred  would  be  made 
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good  by  the  Government.  The  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department  declared  this  agree- 
ment not  binding,  and  an  itemized  statement  showing  an  expenditure  of  $75,000  was 
turned  down.  This  process  was  given  for  use  in  boui  Government  plants,  notwith- 
standing, without  a  cent's  compensation,  and  has  already  resulted  in  saving  the  Gov- 
ernment hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  This  saWng  will  continue  bs  long  as  smoke- 
less powder  is  manufactured. 

4.  Reworking  powder, — Smokeless  powder  deteriorates  with  age  and  in  time  becomes 
unsuitable  for  use,  resulting  in  large  loss  to  the  Government.  The  Du  Pont  Co. 
invented  a  process  of  reworking  powder  and  handed  this  process  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  use  in  both  its  plants  witliout  a  cent's  compensation.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  the  Government  by  tnis  process. 

5.  A  stabilizing  material. — Comparatively  recently  the  Du  Pont  Co.  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Government  the  results  of  its  inquiries  and  investigations  with 
respect  to  a  suitable  stabilizing  material  for  smokeless  powder.  This  was  adopted 
by  the  Government  and  more  than  doubles  the  life  of  this  powder.  This  has  not 
increcused  the  price  of  powder  to  the  Government,  but  has  resulted  in  an  enormous 
saving. 

6.  rov'dcr  for  small  arms. — Se\eral  years  ago  the  Du  Pont  Co.  perfected  a  powder 
for  small  arms  by  the  use  of  which  the  life  of  the  rifles  used  l>y  tne  Government  has 
been  extended  from  1.500  rounds  to  15,000  rounds  and  the  accuracy  life  of  the  rifle 
not  yet  reached.  This  powder,  which  was  sold  to  the  Government  without  any 
increase  in  price,  gave  to  the  800.000  Government  rifles  an  increased  money  value 
of  approximately  $20,000,000.  The  du  Ponts  also  gave  the  Government  the  right  to 
mmufacture  this  powder  in  its  plants  for  a  mere  nominal  royalty. 

7.  Nitration  of  cotton. — This  company  has  invented  new  and  valuable  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  nitration  of  cotton.  Ingenious  mechanical  devices  have 
reduced  greatly  the  cost  of  manipulation  and  improved  the  quality  of  the  product. 
These  improvements  have  been  onered  to  the  Government  for  a  nominal  consideration. 

8.  Stamlity. — ^The  Du  Pont  Co.  several  years  ago  expended  over  $400,000  to  obtain 
for  the  Government  a  new  powder  which  they  and  tne  officials  of  the  Government 
thought  of  great  value.  They  might  have  gone  into  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
sold  this  powder  at  an  enormous  profit,  but  at  the  request  of  the  Government  the 
company  kept  this  a  secret  without  the  Government  bearing  any  portion  of  the 
burden.'  Gen.  Crozier  and  Admiral  Mason  are  familiar  with  this  matter.  By  reason 
of  improvements  made  in  our  smokeless  powder  the  new  powder  mentioned  is  now 
useless  and  the  investment  to  the  company  was  a  total  loss. 

9.  The  Army  ponder  plant. — After  Congress  appropriated  money  to  build  a  powder 
plant  at  Dover,  following  its  policy  of  giving  to  the  Grovemment  the  free  ana  unre- 
stricted use  of  all  it  has  and  all  it  knows  bearing  upon  the  manufacture  of  powder, 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  inWted  the  Government  officials  to  their  engineering  department 
and  gave  them  the  use  of  every  drawing  it  had.  The  companv  sent  its  engineers 
out  to  assist  in  laying  out  tlie  Government  plant.  It  is  impossible  to  place  an  esti- 
mate on  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  the  Du  Pont  Co.  having  spent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  developing  plans  and  economies  that  were  freely  given 
away. 

10.  The  pyro  incident. — As  indicating  the  disposition  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  to  be 
fair  and  honest  and  "on  the  square"  with  the  Government,  I  will  relate  an  incident 
that  occurred  a  few  years  ago:  One  morning  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  our  oper- 
ating department  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  was  greatly  distressed  and  dis- 
turbed over  something  he  had  just  discovered  in  our  smokeless-powder  plant  at 
Haskell.  He  said  that  an  employee,  without  intending  to  defraud  the  Government, 
had  been  detected  switching  samples  of  pyro  sent  to  the  Government  for  testing 
purposes — substituting  former  samples  shown  to  be  perfect.  He  did  this  in  order 
that  he  might  make  a  good  showing  in  comparison  with  other  factories.  This  man 
had  been  with  us  six  years,  and  during  that  time  there  had  been  manufactured 
3,000.000  pounds  of  powder  with  which  he  had  come  in  contact.  A  meeting  of  our 
board  of  airec.'tors  was  called  and  the  matter  was  submitted.  I  explained  how  if 
we  were  forced  to  take  this  powder  back  it  would  cost  us  well  on  to  $2,000,000.  On 
the  other  liand,  if  the  Government  should  use  the  powder  and  it  should  prove  defec- 
tive it  might  cost  the  Government  ships  and  the  lives  of  many  men.  There  was 
no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  directors.  They  instnicted  me  to  take  the 
train  at  once  for  Washington  and  make  a  complete  showing  of  what  had  been  dis- 
covered. I  got  Admiral  Mason  and  Gen.  Crozier  together  and  told  them  the  story. 
Gen.  Crozier  said  to  me  at  the  time  that  he  had  known  many  concerns  to  attempt 
to  swindle  the  Government,  but  that  this  was  the  first  instance  in  which  he  had 
known  the  principal  to  voluntarily  confess  a  shortcoming.  I  requested  that  they 
should  send  officers  to  our  plant  to'  be  present  at  an  investigation.    The  committee 
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appointed  by  the  Government  reported  that  they  believed  the  i>owder  to  be  of  sat- 
inctory  quality,  but  since  the  Uovemment  had  not  been  furnished  with  samples 
cf  each  lot  of  pyiocelluloee  used  in  the  manufacture  they  required  Uie  Du  Pont  Co. 
to  give  them  a  guaranty  of  six  yeais  on  life  of  the  powder.  No  greater  percentage 
of  the  powder  went  wrone  through  these  years  at  this  plant  than  went  wrong  at  the 
other  plants,  including  the  Government  plants:  but  this  confession  and  guaranty 
coet  the  Du  Pont  Co.  about  $50,000.    (Col.  Buckner's  testimony  at  House  hearing.) 

Mr.  Farr.  What  does  it  cost  the  Government  to  manufacture 
powder  ? 

Admiral  Stbauss.  It  costs  the  Government  about  38  cents  a 
pound  to  manufacture  powder. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  include,  Admiral!  I  would  be 
glad  for  you  to  be  as  specific  as  you  can  and  as  accurate  as  you  can 
m  stating  what  the  actual  cost  is  and  the  items  that  the  cost  includes. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  it  costs  almost 
exactly  30  cents  for  shop  cost;  that  is,  for  material  and  labor,  and 
the  8  cents  com^  in  in  overhead  charges,  salaries  of  officers  and 
office  expenses,  disability  pay,  depreciation,  tug  and  barge  service, 
freight,  powder  boxes,  and  miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Britten.  The  natural  overhead  charges  that  go  with  any 
plant  i 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farr.  Does  it  include  wear  and  tear? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Wear  and  tear  are  included  in  the  38  cents. 

Mr.  Browning.  Does  it  include  any  interest  on  capital  invested  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Interest  on  capital  at  3  per  rent  adds  0.0221 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Browning.  And  any  insurance  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Fire  losses;  yes,  sir.     We  do  not  insure. 

Mr.  Browning.  How  much  is  tnat  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  counted  in  in  the  shop  cost. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Did  you  mean  that  interest  and  uisurance  were 
included  in  the  30  cents  or  in  the  38  cents  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  38  cents. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  But  I  want  to  know  whether  they  are  included 
in  the  30  cents,  the  shop  cost,  or  in  the  8  cents  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Fire  loss  is  included  in  the  overhead  charges, 
where  it  is  loss  in  plant,  and  in  shop  cost  whore  stock  is  destroyed. 
The  3  per  cent  interest  is  outside  of  both  of  these  items  and  makes  the 
final  cost  $0.40164. 

Mr.  Browning.  After  this  exhaustive  investigation  by  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Fortifications  of  the  House  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  powder  cost  was  48  cents.  How  is  it  that  the  Government 
can  manufacture  this  powder  at  38  cents,  a  difference  of  10  cents  a 
|>ound  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  want  to  correct  that  statement.  It  costs  40 
<'ent8  a  pound,  including  the  3  per  cent  for  interest. 

Mr.  Browning.  Even  at  40  cents,  that  is  8  cents  less  than  the 
Du  Pont  Co.,  and  they  have  all  the  new  machinery'  and  everything 
else  and  help  the  Government  all  they  can.  How  is  it  that  theGov- 
€imment  can  manufacture  this  powder  at  40  cents  a  pound,  while  it 
costs  the  Du  Pont  people  48  cents,  at  least  that  is  the  price  brought 
out  in  the  hearings,  a  difference  of  8  cents  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  One  difference  of  cost  against  the  private  manu- 
faclnrcr  is  the  taxes  which  they  have  to  pay.    Their  superintendence 
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is  higher  than  the  Government's.  The  salary  of  our  officers  who  are 
running  these  plants  is  very  much  less  than  they  would  pay  for  the 
people  running  their  plants.  Other  diflFerences  are  accounted  for 
m  tiie  upkeep  of  idle  mills,  experimental  work,  selling  expense,  and 
greater  interest  rate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  computing  the  cost  of  powder  as  made  by  the 
Government  was  any  allowance  made  for  injuiy  to  the  human  beings 
engaged  in  the  work  ? 

Aclmiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Was  a  similar  allowance  or  som6  allowance  made 
in  the  computation  made  by  the  private  interests  ? 

Admiral  oTRAUSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Browning.  Does  not  insurance  enter  very  largely  into  it  t 
The  du  Pont  people  carry  insurance  on  their  plant.  I  do  not  think 
the  Government  msures. 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  do  not  insure. 

Mr.  Browning.  You  do  not  pay  anything  for  insurance,  and  they 
do  pay  something  for  insurance.  In  my  State  they  have  an  em- 
ployees' liability  act  for  people  injured  in  these  plants  under  which 
they  have  to  pay  a  very  heavy  insurance. 

Xdmiral  Strauss.  We  allowed  two  one-himdredths  of  1  cent  a 
poimd  for  disability  pay — that  is,  at  the  proving  ground — and  we 
allowed  interest  at  3  per  cent  on  the  total  mvestment  and  stock  on 
liand,  which  increased  the  cost  of  manufacture  by  2.21  cents  per 
poimd,  making  the  total  cost  40.164  cents  per  pound  at  the  proving 
ground  for  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  your  estimate  of  the  present  year  or  last 
year? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  for  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  docs  the  cost  of  manufacture  for  the  past  year 
compare  with  the  year  before  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  was  a  very  little  cheaper  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Ciozicr  in  his  examination  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  reference  to  ammimition  for  Coast 
Artillery,  speaking  of  the  manufacture  at  the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  said: 

I  have  prepared  that  information  under  the  heading  of  "Ammunition  for  Coast 
Artillery,"  but  it  will  come  in  just  as  well  here.  ^Ve  add  to  that  an  increase,  due  to 
depreciation  of  machinery  and  buildings,  fire  loss,  and  rejections,  as  well  as  transpor- 
tation service,  enough  to  bring  the  cost  up  to  30.32  cents.  Then  we  add  to  that  for 
administration — that  means  the  pay  of  oflicers  and  clerks  not  paid  for  out  of  the  appro- 
priation—and for  interest  on  the  value  of  the  plant,  enough  to  bring  it  up  to  39.63 
centos,  which  we  regard  as  our  totiil  cost  for  the  powder.  That  does  not  include  what 
might  be  called  tlie  War  Department  burden;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  expensea 
of  t'le  War  D  '}  artment  here  in  Washington  that  might  be  properly  charged  to  the 
maniifncturin'j:  appropriations  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  which  would  amount  to 
about  3.6  per  cent. 

Now,  have  you  in  your  estimates  of  the  cost  included  any  of  the 
Navy  ])o])artment  costs? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

The  Cii.viRMAN.  I  will  ask  you,  Admiral,  to  prepare  an  itemized 
statcmc^nt  and  include  it  in  your  hcarintr,  giving  each  item  definitely 
and  accurately,  what  is  included  in  the  30  cents,  what  is  included  in 
the  40  cents,  and  then,  if  there  arc  any  items  that  are  not  included,  to 
enumerate  specifically  those  items  so  as  to  show  what  would  be  the 
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eost  in  comparison  with  commeFcially  manufactured  powder,  and  then 
irtiat  is  the  cost  to  us. 
Admiral  Strauss.  I  will  insert  a  complete  statement  as  follows: 

DiTAaiD  Cost  of  Manufacture  of  Smokeless  Powder  at  the  Indianhsad 

Factory  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1913. 

Tbe  cost  of  a  pound  of  new  powder  is  calculat<Kl  for  the  year  as  follows: 

0.87138  pounds  cotton,  at  $0.0599366 $0. 04024 

WIOQ  pounds  alcohol,  at  $0.04778 04826 

14193  pounds  sodium  nitrate,  at  $0.02712284 06560 

li344  pounds  sulphu**,  at  $0.0108262 01336 

IVodaction  labor 04691 

idling  material,  labor 00369 

Leave  and  holiday 00745 

8aperintendence  and  clerical '. 01177 

BqMUTB,  labor  and  material 02170 

wer  expense 02680 

Other  material 01351 

Invoice  price 29929 

Note. — The  above  are  the  items  of  cost  which  are  directly  charged  to  the  appro- 
priation covering  the  manu^ture  of  x)owder. 

Overhead  charges, 

(For  fiscal  year  1912.) 

ftnrder  boxes. $0. 01445 

idministration  ^officers*  pay  and  allowances) 00377 

PeDsions  (d  isability  pay ) 00020 

Expense  charged  to  other  appropriations 01331 

Depreciation 03190 

hunrance 00000 

Rejected  powder 00000 

Experiments 00000 

Purchasing  expense 00140 

Tag  ard  Imrge  service 00841 

Freight .00675 

Total  overhead 08025 

Interest,  calculated  at  3  per  cent  on  a  plant  value  of  $1,146,171  and  a  value 
of  stock  in  suspension  of  $650,000 02210 

Summary. 

Invoice  price $0. 29929 

Overhead  charges 08025 

h)t«est 02210 

Total  cost 40164 

Statement  of  cost  of  smokeless  potoder  at  a  private  plants  using  Indianhead  invoice  price 
for  191S  (y).t99t9)  and  overhead  charges  obtained  from  statement  of  Col.  E.  G.  Buctner^ 
representing  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.y  before  the  Uommittee  on  Naval  Affairs,  Feb.  16, 
1912. 

Invoice  price  from  Indianhead $0. 29929 

Interest  at  5  per  cent $0.05500 

Depreciation  of  plants 03323 

lofoiance 00700 

Rqected  powders 00600 

Pbwder  boxes 01000 

Aeigfat 00600 

Td^  service 00200 

.11923 

32508—14 2d 
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Pensiona  and  personal  liability $0. 00830 

Stock  bonuses 00150 

Selling  expense 00620 

Administration 02540 

Experimental 00540 

Idle  mills 00730 

Taxes 00110 

$0.05520 

^    .             .                                                                                                                .47372 
Estimated  interest  on  stock  in  suspension,  at  5  per  cent 01000 

Total 48S72 

Assuming  mill  costs  at  the  private  plant  to  be  the  same  as  at  the  Indianhead  factory 
the  difference  in  cost  of  $0.08208  is  made  up  of  the  following  items: 


MlUcost 

Powder  boxes 

Administration ; 

Pensions  and  disability  pay 

Expense  charged  to  other  appropriations. 

Depreciation 

Insurance 

Rejected  powder 

Experiments 

Purchasing  expense 

Tug  and  barge  service 

Freight 

StocR  bonuses 

Selling  expense 

Idle  mills 

Taxes 

Interest 


Cost  at 
private 
works. 


Cost  at 
Indian- 
head. 


SO.  29929 
.01000 
.02540 
.00830 


.03323 

.00700 

00600 

.00540 


.00200 
.00600 
.00150 
.00620 
.00730 
.00110 
.0(S500 


10.29029 
.01445 
.00377 
.00020 
.01331 
.03190 


Decrease  in 
cost  at  pri- 
vate works 
from  cost  at 
Indianhead 
factory. 


10.00445 


.01331 


.00146 
.00641 
.00675 


00146 
.00641 

.00075 


Increase  in 
cost  at  pri- 
vate works 
over  cost  at 
Indianhead 
Cactory. 


10.02163 
.00810 


.00133 
.00700 
.00600 

.00540 


.02210 


OOISO 
.00620 
.00730 
.00110 
.04290 


ToUl 


48372 


. 40164 


.02638 


10846 


Tota  1  in  oreaee $0. 10846 

Total  decrease 02638 


Net  increase. 


.08208 


From  the  proving  ground  mill  cast  should  be  deducted,  for  leave  and  holiday, 
$0.00745,  as  tne  private  manufacturer  is  under  no  expense  for  this  item.  This  would 
make  the  final  cost  to  the  private  manufacturer  $0.47627. 

Mr.  Browning.  Does  not  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  which  you  say  is  the 
only  one  which  bid,  have  to  deliver  the  powder  to  the  Government  I 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  The  freight  is  a  considerable  charge,  is  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  Do  you  include  anything  in  your  estimate  for  the 
delivery  or  freight  charges  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  we  count  that. 

Mr.  Browning.  While  you  manufacture  powder  at  Indianhead 
or  at  other  plants  vou  have  to  deliver  it  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  ana  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  include  the  freight 
charges  the  same  as  they  do  for  delivery  to  the  Government,  ai  d  I 
would  also  like  to  know  the  difference  in  salaries  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  its  employees  and  those  paid  in  private  plants. 
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Admiral  Strauss.  I  will  put  that  in  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  obtain 
the  information. 

Mr.  Browning.  Certainly;  I  do  not  want  you  to  include  anything 
that  is  not  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  waste  is  there.  Admiral,  in 
reworking  the  powder? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  it  is  about  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  per  pcamd  of  reworking  powder  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  Our  cost  last  year  was  13.26  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  reworked  powder  as  &:ood  as  the  orifdnal 
powder?  F"  5  -6 

Admiral  Strauss.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  it  is 
exactly  as  good. 

Mr.  Farr.  What  does  the  private  concern  charge  you  for  reworking 
powder  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  do  not  rework  powder  for  us.  We  do  all 
our  own  reworking. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  would  also  like  to  inquire,  Admiral,  whether  you 
include  in  the  cost  to  the  Government  the  charge  for  the  containers  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item,  "For  Naval  Gun  Factory,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C:  New  and  improved  machinery  for  existing  shops. 
$75,000,"  instead  of  $125,000  appropriated  last  year.  Will  you  neea 
all  of  that  amount  f 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  should  have  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  include  in  your  hearings  a  statement  of 
the  character  of  machinery  you  contemplate  purchasing? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Machinery  needed  under  appropriation  '*  Naval  Gun  Factory,** 

NEW  AND  DfPROVED  MACHINERY. 

One  12-foot  vertical  boring  and  turning  mill $9, 500 

One  milling  machine 4, 000 

Two  engine  lathes,  18-inch  swing,  5-foot  bed,  $850  each 1, 700 

One  wire  feed  screw  machine  with  roller  feed  IJ  by  8  inches 900 

Three  lathes,  14-inch  swing,  6-foot  bed,  $548  each 1, 644 

Two  lathes,  12-inch  swing,  5-foot  bed,  $726  each 1,452 

Four  lathes,  18-inch  swing,  8-foot  bed,  $1,064  each 4, 256 

Two  lathes, 22-inch  swing,  6-foot  bed,  each  $800 1,600 

One  6-foot  radial  drill  press 1, 200 

One  sandpaper  grinding  machine 625 

Two  52-inch  lathes,  $15,000  each 30,000 

One  motor  generator  set  and  electric  welding  outfit 3, 000 

Chie  electrically  driven  power  press,  about  500  tons  capacity , 12, 000 

Contingencies,  such  as  electric  cables  for  making  connections  to  machines 

and  smaller  machines  which  can  not  be  at  this  time  definitely  itemized 3, 123 

Total 75,000 

The  above  items  are  subject  to  change,  but  are  as  near  as  can  be  predicted  at  the 
'>re0ent  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  will  ask  you  also  to  put  'm  the  hearings  a 
dtatement  of  the  general  expenditures  under  the  first  item,  '*  Ord- 
nance and  ordnance  stores,  $5,800,000." 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  here. 
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Memorandum  qf  appropriation  ** Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores^**  ehowing  principal  itemM 

of  expenditures  for  191S. 

TtUe. 

D.  Repairs  to  vessels $217,593.85 

E.  Real  estate  and  chattels  (industrial) 64, 518w  66 

F.  Machinery  plant 162,617.01 

G.  Maintenance,  yards  and  stations  (industrial) 182, 423. 18 

N.  Models  and  experiments 105, 954.  61 

P.  Repairs  and  equipage  of  vessels 86, 907. 06 

Q.  Repairs  and  alterations  to  ordnance  equipage  and  supplies  in  store. .  349, 120. 47 

R.  Real  estate  and  chattels  (military) 261, 42L  79 

8.  Maintenance,  yards  and  stations  (military) 995, 930.  96 

T.  Care  and  issuing  of  stores  and  maintenance  of  tugs  and  lighters 142, 890. 00 

V.  Leave,  holiday,  and  incidental  expenses 628, 788.  77 

Smokeless  powder  purchased 636, 500. 00 

Black  powaer  purcnased 19, 603. 50 

Cartriages  for  small  arms 203,538.19 

Armor 86, 86L  46 

Range  finders  and  battle-order  instruments 16, 663. 91 

S  mall  arms  and  parts  for 22, 28&  00 

Lining  guns 196, 493. 00 

TorpcHioes  and  mines,  and  parts  for 32, 854.  76 

Ponchos 27, 200. 00 

Fuses 25,200.00 

Air  compressors 40, 699. 02 

Cartridge-bag  material 90, 494. 00 

Optical  instruments 12, 052.  80 

Gunforgings 79,93L25 

Target  projectiles 136, 152. 00 

Miscellaneous  purchases  and  materials  and  manufacture  at  navy 

yards  and  stations 575, 30L  75 

Total 5,400,000.00 

The  Chaibman.  I  notice  in  the  estimates  new  language,  "New 
batteries  for  ships  of  the  Navy,"  which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  heading. 
Do  you  know  wny  that  language  is  used  ?  There  is  no  appropriation 
put  opposite  it. 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  has  been  appropriated  for  each  year  in 
those  terms. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  The  words  ^^new  batteries  for  ships  of  the  Navy*' 
seems  to  be  new  language  which  has  been  inserted,  but  it  does  not 
have  with  it  any  amount  of  appropriation? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  lor  modifying  or  renewing  the  breech 
mechanisms  of  the  3,  4,  5,  and  6  inch  guns. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  the  heading  for  the  language  which 
follows  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yos,  sir;  this  will  be  the  fourth  appropriation 
made  for  that  pury^oso.  The  first  appropriation  was  maae  March  4, 
1911,  and  $200,000  was  appropriateci  at  that  time,  but  the  appro- 
priation was  not  made  continuing  and  $175,000  of  it  was  turned  back 
into  th(»  Treasury. 

The  (^HAiRMAX.  So  that  really  only  $25,000  was  consumed? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  the  next  voar  the  appropriation  was 
8125,000  and  the  next  year  $75,000,  making  $225,000  altogether. 
With  this  $75,000  we  will  have  $800,000  for  a  project  originally 
estunat(*d  to  cost  $400,000,  so  that  a  saving  will  eventually  result  of 
$100,000  on  th(*  general  scheme. 

The  (^iiAiRMAX.  How  many  breech  mechanisms  of  the  dififerent 
guns  will  be  included  in  that  total,  $300,000  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  Three  hundred  3-mch;  three  hundred  and  fifty 
4-inch;  one  hundred  and  ninety  5-inch-  two  himdred  6-inch. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  inserted  tne  language  '*to  bo  available 
until  expended,"  which  you  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  Under  the 
first  appropriation  of  $200,000  there  was  $175,000  turned  back  because 
it  was  not  made  available  until  expended  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairiian.  Please  explain  the  method  of  this  work  so  as  to 
show  why  it  can  not  always  be  used  during  the  current  year. 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  guns  are  not  always  available.  The  guns 
to  be  changed  may  be  on  ships  that  can  not  be  called  home  for  the 
work,  and  we  may  be  bothered  in  that  way  in  changing  the  mecha- 
nisms. We  are  taking  all  these  old  breech  mechanisms  and  making 
them  safe.  That  is  what  the  whole  scheme  amoimts  to.  As  fast  as 
the  guns  become  available  for  the  work  we  go  ahead  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  a  year,  and 
the  guns  may  not  become  available  to  go  to  the  shops  during  that  year, 
and  therefore  the  money  would  not  be  used  and  would  go  back  into 
the  Treasury. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  relative  cost  of  modernizing  or  renew- 
ing the  breech  mechanism  as  compared  vdth.  the  original  cost  of  new 
mechanism,  and  also  are  the  modined  or  renewed  mechanisms  as  good 
as  the  new  ones? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  modified  mechanisms  are  just  as  good  as  the 
new  ones.  The  scheme  originally  contemplated  actually  changing 
the  breechblock  itself  in  all  the  4,  5,  and  6  inch  guns,  but  w^e  foima 
a  way  out  of  that  bv  which  a  great  deal  of  money  could  be  saved  and 
the  guns  made  absolutely  safe.  With  the  3-inch  gun  we  had  to  change 
the  breechblock  itself. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  relative  cost  of  modifying  in  compari- 
son with  new  manufacture  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  will  insert  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Cos*  of  new 

breech 
mectuuiism. 


3-Iiich $630  1430 

4-inch 150  8S0 

5-fajch 150  1,000 

6-lnch 150  1,200 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Is  the  sole  object  of  the  modifying  or  renew- 
ing of  the  breech  mechanism  to  make  the  gun  safe  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  It  does  not  work  any  more  rapidly  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  It  does  not  improve  anything  except  the  safety  f 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir.  The  scheme  consists  of  new  mecha- 
nisms in  arranging  the  breech  mechanism,  so  that  when  the  breechblock 
is  closed,  slammed  to,  that  the  firing  pin  will  be  eccentric  from  the 
primer.     We  had  two  serious  accidents  with  the  old  style,  and  we 
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thought  it  best  to  change  them  and  make  the  weapons  safe  for  the 
men  firing  them. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  many  of  the  battleships  have  you  renewed 
and  modified  these  mechanisms  on  up  to  this  time  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  wiU  insert  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Inches. 

Alabama 6  and  3 

Geoigia 3 

Illinois 6  and  3 

Iowa 4 

Kear8an;e 5 

KentucEy 5 


Salem. 

San  Francisco. 

Castine 

Helena 


Maine 3 

Missouri 3 

Nebraska 3 

New  Jersey 3 

Ohio 3  '  De  Luzon. . 

Rhode  Island 3  ,  Machias 

Vermont 3  ;  Marietta. . . 

Virginia 3  1  Nashville. . 

Wisconsin 0  and  3  |  Paducah . . . 

Brooklyn 5  !  Petrel 

California 3  ,  Princeton.. 

Colorado 3     Vicksburg.. 

Maryland 3  |  Wheeling. . . 

Tennessee 3  ,  Wilmington 

Washin^n 3     Buffalo 

West  Virginia 3     Mohican . . . 

Baltimore.. 6     Vestal 


Birmingham 3 

Chester 3 

Chicago 3  and 

Columbia 6  and 

Minneapolis 6  and 

Montgomery 


Also  some  guns  in  6,  5.  and  4  inch  reserve  batteries  for  mounting  on  auxiliaries  in 
time  of  war. 

Mr.  Browning.  Do  vou  tliink  it  makes  them  absolutely  safe? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Ves,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  The  firing  pin  under  this  new  arrangement  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  cap  until  the  breech  is  fully  closed,  is  that  it  ? 

AHmirjil  Strauss,  lentil  the  breech  plug  is  revolved.  The  revolu- 
tion of  the  breech  plug  finally  brings  the  firing  pin  just  in  the  rear  of 
the  primer. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  next  it(*m  is.  ''For  replacing  Mark  VI  6-inch 
guns  with  Mark  VIII  guns,  and  repairing  and  modernizing  the  Mark 
Vl  guns  for  issue,  to  be  availaUe  until  expended,  $150,000,''  which  is 
the  same  as  last  year.     How  much  has  been  appropriated  heretofore? 

Admiral  Strauss.  On  March  4,  1911,  S200,000;  August  22,  1912, 
$100,000;  and  March  4,  1913.  $150,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  guns  have  been  improved  and 
modernized  under  this  appropriation  ? 

Admirnl  Strauss.  .Vll  of  the  Mark  VI  guns  of  2,600  foot-seconds 
velocity  which  we  had  afloat.  The  $150,000  asked  for  will  finish  the 
work  and  modernize  tlie  remjiining  28,  tliere  jire  only  28  left,  and  the 
whole  bill  will  be  h>ss  tlinn  $600,000,  as  against  $630,000  estimated 
originally. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  many  guns,  all  told,  wiU  that  have  improved  ? 

Admin!  1  Strauss.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Within  the  Inst  four  or  five  years,  I  think,  the 
Oregon,   ^fasmcliiifietts,  Ind'tana,  and  Iowa  have  been  remodeled  and 
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a  great  deal  of  money  spent  in  fixing  them  up.  When  that  was  done 
were  the  suns  on  those  ships  modernized  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  principal  armament  of  the  Indiana  class 
was  four  13-inch  and  eight  8-incn  guns.  Under  this  heading  nothing 
was  done  to  those  guns.  The  Iowa  has  four  12-inch  guns  and  eight 
8-inch  guns.  Nothing  was  done  to  that  ship's  guns  under  this  head- 
ing. It  was  for  the  great  number  of  6-inch  guns  which  we  have  in  the 
serWce  that  this  wonc  was  designed. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  What  about  the  other  two  ships? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  are  exactly  like  the  Indiana,  the  Oregon, 
and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Wftherspoon.  When  they  were  fixing  those  ships  why  did 
tlii  y  not  do  this  work  at  one  time  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  that  project  for  modernizing  the  turrets 
of  those  four  battleships  was  started  before  the  necessity  had  become 
evident  for  changing  the  guns.  I  suppose  you  refer  now  to  the  safety 
change  ? 

Mr.  Wftherspoon.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Those  ships  were  modernized  before  the  safety 
scheme  was  put  on  foot. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  What  kind  of  guns  were  put  on  those  four 
ships? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Their  regular  maiu  battery  was  retained  on 
board;  13-inch  guns. 

Mr.  Wftherspoon.  Were  the  same  ^uns  retained  on  them  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  main  battery  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  This  item  has  nothing  to  do  with  guns  above 
6-inch  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wftherspoon.  The  other  item  has  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  3,  4,  5,  and  6  inch  guns. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^'For  liners  for  eroded  guns,  to 
be  available  until  expended,  $100,000,"  which  is  the  same  amount 
as  last  year.  That  is  a  matter  of  continuing  expense  as  you  use  the 
guns  in  practice  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  I  will  ask  you  to  explain  to  the  commit- 
tee what  is  the  present  status,  compared  with  the  past,  with  reference 
to  the  erosion  of  the  guns;  what  enect  the  powder  that  vou  are  using 
has,  and  the  rifling  you  are  making  in  the  lining  and  the  cap  on  the 
shell,  with  reference  to  the  eroding  of  the  guns,  and  adding  to  the  life 
of  the  ^uns  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  In  the  first  place,  the  powder  that  we  use  is,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  the  least  erosive  of  any  powder — that  is, 
it  is  a  nonnitroglycerin  powder  and  erodes  less  than  any  powder  con- 
taining nitroglvcerin.  We  have  made  a  great  many  experiments 
with  bands  ancf  shells  which  lessen  the  erosion  and  provide  for  proper 
rotation  of  the  projectile  when  the  gun  is  worn.  That  tends  to 
increase  the  life  of  the  gun.  We  have  rearranged  our  rifling  so  the 
erosive  effect  is  less,  and  now  have  no  diflicuity  in  firing  from  our 
larger  guns  175  rounds  without  serious  loss  of  velocity  or  direction 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Does  that  increase  the  number  you  were  prc\'iously 
able  to  fire  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bathrick.  How  much  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  At  one  time  they  only  estimated  100  rounds 
until  they  improved  the  rifling. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Was  that  brought  about  by  lessening  the  pitch  of 
the  rifling? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Do  you  get  the  same  revolution  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  su-;  finally,  but  we  have  an  increasing 
pitch. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Increased  toward  the  muzzle  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  It  does  not  start  off  with  so  much  friction  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Did  you  soften  the  material  in  the  band  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  it  is  quite  hard.  It  is  a  copper  and 
nickel  alloy. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Did  you  harden  it? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  harder. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  many  guns  on  the  ships  become  so  eroded 
that  they  have  to  be  reUned  every  year  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  estimate  that  it  will  take  about  six  years  to 
erode  the  turret  guns  before  the  necessity  for  reUning  takes  place. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  how  many  guns 
do  you  have  to  reline  every  year? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  can  reline  now  26  of  the  largest  guns  per 
annum.  Wo  are  not  quite  doing  that.  We  relined  22  large  guns 
last  year. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  many  wear  out  so  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  reline  them  every  year,  more  than  26  ? 

Admiral  Strauss,  ^hcro  will  be;  yes,  sir;  eventually. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  More  than  that  number? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  More  than  you  have  the  capacity  to  reline? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  many  times  do  you  have  to  shoot  the 
big  guns  before  it  becomes  necessary  for  vou  to  reline  them  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  About  175  romids  oi  the  12  or  14  inch  guns. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Makes  it  necessary  to  reline  it? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  many  times  in  target  practice  do  3'ou 
shoot  each  one  of  those  guns  a  year  ^ 

Admii-al  Strauss.  We  fire  tfie  equivalent  of  12  full  rounds,  so  far 
as  erosion  is  concernod,  each  year  from  each  gun. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Twelve  into  175  goes  about  14  times,  which 
would  make  a  gun  hist  about  14  yeai's  under  target  practice? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  hut  we  do  not  wait  until  a  gun  is  worn 
out. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  many  times  can  the  gun  be  shot  with  the 
same  accuracy  and  power  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  rounds. 

Mr  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  vou  mean  to  sav  that  it  will  shoot  with  the 
same  accuracy  aiul  power  until  you  have  shot  it  175  rounds? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  power  drops  a  little,  hut  it  is  QJiite  as  accu- 
rate at  175  as  it  is  at  the  he<rinning,  practically  so.     The  only  dif- 
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ference  is  that  you  will  require  a  little  more  powder  as  the  shooting 
goes  on,  and  that  is  all  arranged  for. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Right  in  that  direction,  have  you  information  to 
give  lis  as  to  how  rapidly  the  gun  would  deteriorate  after  it  has 
reached  the  175  limit?  Xfter  you  have  fired  that  many  shots  from 
it,  what  per  cent  does  it  deteriorate  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  After  that  the  shell  wobbles  in  flight  so  that 
you  can  not  be  sure  that  the  shell  will  reach  the  target. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Not  inmiediately  after  you  pass  the  175  rounds  ? 
Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  as  exact  as  that.     Under  cer- 
tain circumstances  it  might  be  175  or  it  might  run  to  180. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Have  you  gone  beyond  the  175  rounds  so  as  to 
ascertain  about  how  rapidlv  it  deteriorates  after  reaching  that  point? 
Admiral  Strauss.  We   have   gone   beyond    that,    but   the  shell 
becomes  unmanageable  in  flight  at  175  rounds  or  thereabouts,  giving 
no  assurance  that  it  will  have  the  necessary  accuracy. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all  a  question  of^average? 
Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  figure  that  it  is  necessary  in  target  practice  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  accuracy  of  the  gunners  to  fire  all  oi  the  guns 
twelve  times  a  year  ? 
Admiral  Strauss.  That  has  been  determined  by  the  department. 
Mr.  Bathrick.  They  have  determined  it  is  necessary  to  do  that  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  in  firing  ? 
Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wftherspoon.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  how  many 
times  the  foreign  governments  shoot  each  one  of  their  guns  every 
year  in  tai^et  practice  ? 
Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  nothing  very  exact. 
Mr.  WmiERSPOON.  V/hat  is  the  best  information  you  have? 
Admiral  Strauss.  The  best  information  is — the  only  people  we 
can  learn  much  about  are  the  English,  and  I  believe  we  are  about 
even  with  them  in  target  practice  as  to  the  extent  of  firing. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  A  naval  ofFcer  tcld  me  that  he  believed  we 
were  spending  $100  in  target  practice  where  any  other  nation  was 
spending  $1.     You  do  not  thinK  that  is  accurate? 
Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  want  to  get  in  my  mind  a  little  clearer  one  propo- 
sition, and  that  is  this:  I  do  not  think  you  quite  undeistood  me.  I 
was  not  happy  in  expressing  myself.  After  you  have  passed  the 
175  shots,  a  gun  deteriorates  very  rapidly,  does  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Stoauss.  It  deteriorates  from  the  outset.  After  vou  fire 
five  rounds  and  the  gun  has  been  starga'Tged,  we  find  that  the  gun 
has  actually  been  worn,  but  the  wearing  does  not  lessen  the  accuracy 
until  we  get  up  to  about  170  or  175  rounds.  Then  we  find  that  the 
shell  is  no  longer  going  true.  In  other  words,  the  wear  is  just  enough 
to  stop  the  usefulness  of  the  gun. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  tliat  up  to  175 
it  was  not  materially  affected  ? 
Admiral  Strauss.  The  gun  is  materially  affected.     This  wear  is 

Erogressive  from  the  very  outset;  each  shot  contributes  its  amount; 
ut  after  175  rounds  the  wear  then  becomes  so  much  that  the  shell 
no  longer  flies  tnie  and  we  have  to  reline  the  gim. 
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Mr.  Browning.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  wait 
until  the  175  rounds? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  But  that  you  relined  the  gun  after  75  rounds  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  at  the  proving  grounds  what 
they  call  the  type  gun,  and  all  these  points  are  worked  out  there. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Admiral,  how  much  do  the  14-inch  guns  that 
we  are  now  constructing  cost  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  About  $60,000. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  much  did  the  12-inch  gun  cost  a  few  years 
ago;  more  than  that  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  12-inch  of  similar  length  cost  less;  about 
$52,000. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  lessening 
of  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  large  guns  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Of  course,  the  14-inch  gun  weighs  very  much 
more  than  the  12-inch  gun,  and  the  14-inch  gun  should  cost  more 
than  the  12-inch  gun. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  But  we  are  not  constructing  any  more  12-inc!i 
guns? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  a  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  the  14-inch  gun  with  what  the  12-inch  gun  used  to  cost? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  latest  14-inch  45  caliber  costs  $57,800:  12- 
inch  45  caliber  costs  $51,700. 

.  Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  leline  one  of  the 
large  guns  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  About  $10,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  any  experiments  been  made  or  any  data  ci>I- 
lected  slio\idiig  the  effect  on  a  ffun  of  a  considerable  numfter  of  shots 
being  fired  as  rapidl}^  as  could  oe  fired  from  the  gun  ? 

Aumiral  Strauss.  There  have  been  witli  the  smaller  guns  and  to  a 
certain  extent  unth  the  large  guns.  With  the  3-inch  gun,  firing  a 
shell  weighing  13  pounds,  they  have  worn  the  gun  out  in  a  few  min- 
utes by  rapid  fire. 

Mr.  Kobeuts.  In  other  words,  if  two  or  three  rounds  were  iired 
to-day  and  a  week  or  a  month  from  now  two  or  three  rounds  more 
the  gun  would  last  much  longer  than  if  a  large  number  of  rounds  \\ere 
fired  consecutively  and  as  rapidly  as  the  gun  could  be  worked? 

Admiral  Stkauss.  It  would:  especially  with  the  very  small  gun. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  the  effect  would  be  theoreti- 
cally or  practically,  if  you  have  the  data,  if  you  should  fire  a  12  or  14 
inch  gun  25  or  30  or  more  rounds  consecutively  and  as  rapidly  as  the 
men  could  work  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Tlie  erosion  would  mcrease,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  would  increase  much  faster  than  if  the  shots  were 
divided  into  groups  of  five  at  lonf]j  intervals  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  T1u>  theory  is,  if  I  understand,  that  the  gun  gets  so 
heated  that  tli(^  metal  is  not  able  to  stand  the  strain  put  on  it  as 
readily  as  if  the  metal  were  not  lieat(»d  first  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  erosion — that  is,  the  wearing  out  of  th^. 
gun — is  caused  by  a  thin  film  of  the  bore  lieatmg  up  and  in  the  so 
condition  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  worn  off  with  each  shot. 
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the  shots  follow  each  other  very  rapidly  it  is  presumable  that  the 
amount  of  wear  will  increase,  but  there  will  be,  no  matter  how 
leisurely  you  fire  the  shots,  erosion  for  every  shot  fired. 

Mr.  KOBERTs.  I  realize  that,  but  I  was  leading  up  to  ask  this 
Question:  Do  you  suppose  that  our  12  and  14  inch  guns  would  stand 
tne  firing  of  100  shots  consecutively  without  going  to  pieces? 

Adipiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  I  thmk  they  would.  It  might  cut  it 
down  a  little,  but  I  can  not  conceive  of  a  long  battle,  firing  100  rounds, 
being  conducted  at  the  rate  of  fire  usual  in  target  practice.  I  think 
the  rate  in  battle  would  be  considerably  less. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  would  be  intervals  in  the  firing  of  the  100 
rounds  that  the  guns  could  be  rested  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  If  each  gun  was  fired  100  rounds  and  the  shells 
struck  the  enemy's  ships,  there  would  not  be  much  to  shoot  at  after 
the  100  rounds? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  are  not  making  any  more  12-inch  guns? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  we  enough  12-inch  ^uns  for  reserve  to  take 
the  place  of  those  aboard  ship  in  case  of  accident  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  sufficient  reserve  for  the 
guns  afloat,  and  taking  any  one  class  of  ships  this  allows  us  to  replace 
the  worn  guns  and  to  bridge  over  the  interval  required  for  relining. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  to  take  care  of  accidents? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  take  care  of  accidents. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  I  do  not  understand  clearly  is  this:  We  have  a 
great  many  12-inch  guns  in  the  service. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  time  those  guns  will  become  entirely  worn  out  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  think  not.  We  have  no  reason  to  beheve 
that  there  is  any  limit  to  the  number  of  times  that  you  can  reline  a 
gun. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Do  you  think  that  shooting  each  gun  12  times 
a  year  is  sufficient  target  practice  for  the  men  to  acquire  the  highest 
possible  skill. 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  number  12  I  gave  you  is  not  the  actual 
number  of  shots  fired.  We  fire  a  number  at  three-fourths  charge; 
they  are  known  as  reduced  charges. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is,  the  elementary  practice  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  That  only  has  one-quarter  the 
erosive  effect  that  a  full  charge  has  and  the  calculated  result  of  the 
whole  is  that  we  fire  12  full  charges,  so  far  as  erosion  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  whether  the 
shooting  we  do  is  enough,  in  your  judgment,  to  ^ve  the  men  the 
highest  possible  skill,  or  do  you  think  it  should  be  increased  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  we  have  struck  a  fair  mean  between 
giving  the  men  enough  instruction  and  the  desire  to  conserve  the 
batteries  and  also  not  to  make  too  big  a  drain  on  the  Treasury.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  if  the  men  had  more  practice  that  it  would  benefit 
them,  but  we  think  we  get  good  results  trom  the  amoimt  we  now  give 
them.  The  amount  is  arranged  as  between  the  desires  of  the  target 
office  and  the  ability  of  the  Ordnance  Department  to  supply  tne 
ammunition  and  guns. 
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Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Last  year  we  cut  down  the  appropriation  for 
that  purpose,  if  I  remember  correctly,  $400,000  below  what  Admiral 
Twinmg  asked  for.  I  want  to  know  what  your  judgment  is  about 
that.     Ought  we  to  make  it  larger,  or  did  we  give  enough  last  year? 

AdmiralSxRAUSS.  I  think  it  was  about  right  last  year.  There  was 
an  increase  of 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  gave  an  increase  of  $400,000  or 
$600,000. 

Admiral  Strauss.  $300,000. 

Mr.  Hensley.  $400,000  less  than  Admiral  Twining  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  About  $200,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Admiral,  suppose  Congress  were  to  appropriate 
$500,000  more  for  target  practice  than  tney  appropriated  last  year, 
would  that  be  expended  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  could  be  expended. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  likely  that  it  would  be  expended  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  would  be  expended ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  might  to  advantage  have  more  target  practice 
than  we  are  now  having? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Undoubtedly.  The  more  you  practice  at  the 
guns  the  more  proficient  the  men  would  become,  not  only  the  men, 
out  the  whole  management  of  the  ships  doing  this  work.  You  gen- 
tlemen who  have  witnessed  target  practice  wul  appreciate  that. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time  you  would  multiply  the  other 
costs  very  much  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  increased  cost  would  of  course  lie  in  the 
increased  expenditure  for  ammunition  and  the  reduction  of  the  avail- 
able life  of  a  gun  for  battle. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  all  the  12  and  14  inch  guns  fired  each  year  at  a 
long  range,  battle  range  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  the  12-inch  guns.  We  have  not  fired 
the  14-inch  guns. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  many  times  a  year  do  they  fire  at  battle  range  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Twice  a  year. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Each  gun? 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  are  three  target  practices. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Some  of  the  target  practices  are  elementary,  where 
you  fire  with  the  three-fourths  charge.  What  proportion  of  tne  tai^et 
practice  is  at  battle  range,  several  thousand  yards? 

Admiral  Strauss.  At  least  two-thirds  at  the  long  range. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Each  gun  ? 

Admiral  Stratss.  Yes,  sir. 

Th(^  CiiAiijMAX.  Admiral,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  state- 
ment whirh  I  have  noticed  in  the  Scientific  American  in  its  issue  ol 
Saturday,  January  3,  1914,  in  which  this  statement  occurs: 

With  the  exception  of  the  British  Navy,  which  has  more  than  doubled  the  accuracy 
of  its  fire  by  the  introduction  of  the  fire-director  system  of  Sir  Percy  Scott,  our  shootixig 
is  believed  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  other  leading  navies. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  that  statement  and  to  ask  you  what 
you  liave  to  say  in  reference  to  it.     Do  you  agree  with  that  statemeixt*  1 

Achniral  Strauss.  Xo,  .sir;  We,  of  course,  know  about  the  diroc- 
tor  systcMii.  This  last  fall  we  iinnl  a  large  number  of  shots  from  fcb^ 
Delaware  by  that  system  with  not  very  promising  results.  We  <i^ 
not  consider  th(»  (experiment  conclusive,  and  propose  now  to  hftV^ 
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another  test  of  firing  with  the  same  ship,  which  will  be  available  for 
this  work.  Those  who  have  studied  the  results  of  this  shooting  are 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  What  is  that  s^rstem  ?     I  do  not  understand  it. 
Admiral  Strauss.  Under  the  existing  system  each  gun  is  elevated 
by  one  man  and  trained  by  another. 

The  elevating  is  the  par£  of  the  work  requiring  greatest  skill. 
Scott's  idea  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  pointers  by  having  one  man  of 
the  highest  skill  elevate  all  the  guns.     Of  course,  he  does  not  do  it 
himseff,  but  he  directs  the  elevation.     The  plan  calls  for  an  exact 
datum  line  for  all  of  the  guns,  so  they  can  be  laid  at  the  same  angle  of 
devation.     Now,  the  director  has  a  telescope  of  his  own  which  he 
sights  on  the  target,  and  he  has  arranged  this  telescope  with  reference 
to  the  datum  line  for  all  the  guns  so  the  guns  are  elevated  according 
to  his  direction  and  elevated  exactly  the  same,  and  when  the  cross 
wires  of  his  telescope  are  on  the  target  he  fires  them  all.     The  whole 
scheme  is  to  concentrate  the  most  important  work  in  the  most  highly 
skilled  man;  in  other  words,  to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  skilled  men  you 
reauire. 
Mr.  RoB£BTS.  How  about  the  training  of  the  guns  ? 
Admiral  Stbauss.  The  trainer  has  to  Keep  the  gun  trained. 
Mr.  HUBERTS.  He  has  to  have  separate  trainers  for  each  gun  ? 
Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  training  is  the  less  important 
of  the  two  operations. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  The  less  important,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  quite 
a  vital  bearing  on  the  net  result  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  can  not  very  well  be  arranged 
for. 
Mr.  Bathrick.  These  gunners  enlist  for  four  years  ? 
Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Have  you  any  data  as  to  what  proportion  of  them 
leave  the  Navy  after  the  first  enlistment  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  have  not.     The  Bureau  of  Navigation  has,  I 
believe,  very  exact  data  on  that  point. 

ilr.  Bathrick.  I  would  like  to  know  what  proportion  of  tlie  gunners 
leave  after  the  first  enlistment  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Probably  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  40 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Are  most  of  the  gunners  first  or  second  enlistment 
men? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  can  not  get  data  to  enable  me  to  give  an 
exact  answer. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  I  think  that  would  be  very  interesting  for  this 
reason:  We  are  expending  not  only  the  time  necessary-  to  train  these 
men  in  the  turrets  to  shoot  straight,  but  we  are  expending  a  very 
lai^e  sum  of  money  for  ammunition  and  guns  in  that  trainmg,  and 
it  occurs  to  m©  that  it  is  very  necessary  for  the  ejQBciency  of  the  Navy 
that  the  men  upon  whom  we  are  expending  this  large  sum  should 
have  encouragement  to  remain  in  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  also  one  other  phase  to  it,  is  there  not, 
Admiral,  when  they  retire  and  others  are  trained,  if  an  emergency 
should  arise  they  would  be  a  valuable  reserve  ? 
Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bathrick.  Does  this  reserve  consist  of  men  who  are  as  well 
trained  as  those  who  have  had  the  experience  in  the  turrets  that  you 
speak  of  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  You  mean  an  organized  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  have  not  been  organized,  but  some  in- 
quiries have  been  made  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  If  those  men  were  to  remain  in  the  Navy  and  have 
additional  training  which  they  would  not  have  if  they  retired  from 
the  Navy,  they  would  be  better  gunners  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  In  other  words,  more  practice  would  be  conducive 
to  greater  perfection  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  In  the  advancement  of  gunners,  leaving  that  ^ade, 
which  ever  it  is,  do  they  leave  the  turret  and  go  into  higher  positions 
where  they  are  not  required  to  train  the  guns  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  usualljr  try  to  keep  a  good  gun  pointer  in  that 
billet  and  he  has  rewards  suflBcient  to  maKe  him  wish  to  stay  there. 
Of  course,  if  he  shows  marked  ability— some  become  gunners  and 
some  chief  petty  officers  not  pointing  guns  -we  do  not  allow  this  skill 
to  interfere  witn  their  own  advancement. 

Mr.  Roberts.  To  return  to  the  gun  pointing,  if  I  understand  our 
system,  the  man  who  elevatas  the  gun  is  called  the  gun  pointer  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  When  at  practice  and  substantially  when  in  battle 
he  keeps  the  gun  on  the  target  all  the  time  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  He  tries  to. 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  tries  to  keep  the  gun  on  the  target  all  the  time 
while  loading  and  firing.  Under  this  English  system,  with  the  guns 
scattered  from  bow  to  stern  of  the  ship,  how  can  the  other  guns  in  the 
tunet  be  made  to  follow  the  telescope  of  this  chief  gun  pointer,  if  I 
may  term  him  as  such? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  principle  of  continuous  aim  can  not  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Under  the  English  system  the  single  gun  pointer  has 
his  telescope  bearing  on  the  target  presumably  all  the  time  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  He  does  in  train. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  does  he  get  the  various  guns  elevated  or 
depressed  so  that  they  will  be  in  synchronism  with  his  telescope  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  He  does  not.     He  has  to  pick  up  the  target. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  believe  that  is  as  good  a  plan  as  ours,  where 
we  keep  the  gim  on  the  target  all  the  time? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  are  not  always  successful  in  keeping  it  on 
the  target.  It  undoubtedly  is  not  as  good  as  ours  if  we  are  able  to 
keep  our  sight  on  the  target  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  pretty  good  results,  taking  it  by  and 
large. 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  good  results  in  target  practice,  but,  I 
think,  perhaps,  we  take  advantage  of  the  roll  very  largely. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Would  not  that  be  true  with  this  system  as  well? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  practice  they  are  getting  would  be  of  material 
benefit.     If  I  am  right  in  this  supposition  that  the  gun  pointer  can 
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bep  his  sight  on  the  target  all  the  time,  he  is  able  to  pick  the  target 
up  quicker  and  the  gun  can  be  fired  more  rapidly  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Obviously  under  our  system  the  gun  can  be  fired 
more  rapidly  than  under  this  English  system  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  the  great  consideration  is  to  get  the  most  shots 
on  the  enemy  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  To  hit  the  most  often;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  information  you  have  of  the  svstem 
and  this  statement  that  the  English  target  practice  is  far  in  advance 
of  ours,  is  that  accepted  as  an  accurate  statement  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  we  know  at  what  range  the  target  practice 
of  other  nations  is  conducted  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  a  pretty  good  idea. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPooN.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  they  did  not  have 
the  amount  of  target  practice  at  battle  range  that  we  have.  What 
about  that  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  possible.  I  do  not  fancy  that  the  first- 
class  nations  differ  very  much  m  the  matter  of  range  at  target  practice. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Tuesday, 
January  20,  1914,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1914. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEIEEVT    OF    REAR   ADMIRAI    JOSEPH    STEAUSS,    CHIEF, 

BTJEEAXT  OF  ORDNANCE — Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us  this 
morning  Admiral  Strauss. 

The  first  item  is  "For  modifying  5-inch  50-caliber  Mark  V  guns, 
165,000,"  which  is  the  same  as  last  year.  Admiral? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  appropriated  for  that  purpose 
altogether  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  So  far  $140,000. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  complete  that  work,  that  is,  up  to  what 
we  have?    Of  course,  guns  will  have  to  be  modified  in  the  future. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  this  will  complete  it.  That  is  my 
expectation  now,  that  the  $65,000  will  complete  that  task. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  guns  of  this  type  have  been  modified 
under  the  other  appropriations,  and  how  many  will  be  modified  under 
this  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  were  87  originally;  50  remained  to  be 
altered  last  June. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  I  understand  that  this  appropriation  will  com- 
plete the  work  on  the  5-inch  guns  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ''Ammunition  for  ships  of  the 
Navy";  and  I  notice  that  you  have  reduced  that  by  a  little  less  than 
$300,000  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  that  estimate  has  been  reduced^  and  I 
want  to  say  that  we  are  prepare^  now  to  reduce  it  still  further,  m  view 
of  the  price  paid  for  a  recent  purchase  of  shell. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  further  can  it  be  reduced;  to  what 
amount  ? 

Admiral  Ctrauss.  If  we  can  get  shell  during  the  coming  year  at  the 
price  of  those  recently  purchased,  we  can  reduce  it  $400,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  do  it  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  1  think  it  is  probable  that  we  can. 

Mr.  Butler.  Is  it  safe  to  make  the  reduction  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  If  you  do  make  the  reduction  and  we  find  that 
the  price  in  the  future  is  higher,  of  course  you  would  have  to  appro- 
priate the  additional  monev.  The  necessity  for  having  these  shells  is 
not  immediate,  and  I  think  we  could  take  the  risk. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  would  make  it  $3,174,000? 

Admu-al  Strauss.  The  total  is  $3,178,890. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  That  is  j^our  estimate  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  The  estimate  in  the  bill  is  more  than  that ) 

The  Chairman.  The  admiral  said  that  on  account  of  the  recent 
purchases  it  could  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  the  Government  manufacture  any  of  its  own 
shells? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Has  it  ever  tried  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  are  trying  now  at  the  navy  yard  and  have 
given  an  order  to  manufacture  two  shells  as  an  experunent.  It  is  a 
special  industry  that  we,  so  far,  have  not  engaged  m. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Just  what  do  you  purchase  under  this  head,  ^'Am- 
munition  for  ships  of  the  Navy?''     Do  you  purchase  any  powder? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  the  statement  here  calls  for  $376,000 
for  powder. 

^l^.  Roberts.  8376,000? 

Admiral  Strauss.  For  powder  for  ammunition  for  the  new  ships. 
Wo  purchase  all  of  the  amniunitiou  and  fit  out  a  new  ship  from  tliis 
aj)proj)riation:  that  is,  j)()W(lor,  shell,  powder  containers,  the  copper 
tanks,  fuses    — 

Mr.  RoiJKRTs  (hit(Tposin^).  Explosives  for  the  shell? 

Admiral  Stoai'ss.   Kx^^losivos  for  the  shell,  etc.,  and  prijners. 

Tlu»  Chairman.  This  ls  the  apj)ropriation  which  is  mtended  for 
eq^uippiriir  tlie  sliips  with  ainiuumtion  when  thoy  first  go  into  com- 
mission? 

/Vdinirjil  Sthaiss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (iKAV.  "What  was  the  ap])ro{)ri{ition  for  this  item  last  vear  ? 

Tlie  CiiAiK.MAN.  S".,s:)(),0()(). 

Mr.  (lUAV.  W;!>  that  ap])ropriation  all  consunuKl? 

Admiral  Stkaiss.  Y(\>>.  sir;  it  will  bt>  usid.  We  have  saved  a  c<ni- 
sid(Tal)l(^  part  (►!  that  appropri.ition  on  account  of  the  reduced  price  of 
the  shell,  hut  tlw-  nioiu\v  will  he  needed,  and  we  will  purchase  ammu- 


nition for  the  shij)s  witli  tli(»  money  sav^ed. 
Mr.  Gkay.  This  appropriation  is  consi 


pj)ro[)riation  is  consumed  in  target  practice? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir.  This  ammunition  fits  out  the  new 
ships.  It  is  their  first  ammunition  outfit.  The  amor-piercing  shells 
remain  on  the  ship  as  long  as  she  is  in  existence  unless  used  in  battle. 

Mr.  Gray.  What. is  the  amount  of  ammunition  consumed  by  the 
NaTvinavear? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  estimate  the  amount  consumed  at  target 
practice  this  year  at  $1,300,000. 

Mr.  IIensley.  Will  you  please  state  what  has  effected  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  shell,  wmch  enables  you  to  suggest  this  saving? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  have  asked  the  shell  makers  why  they  reduced 
their  prices,  and  they  say  that  they  need  the  work.  I  fancy  that 
the  competition  from  abroad  on  the  previous  contract  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  not  also  think  that  the  proposed  idea  that 
the  Government  would  engage  in  the  manufacture  oi  shells  has  had 
something  to  do  with  it  ? 

Admir^  Strauss.  Possibly. 

Mr.  BRrrTEN.  Where  are  the  shells  manufactured.  Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Shtrauss.  Some  of  them  are  manufactiu'ed  just  below  the 
navy  yard  at  Giesboro  Point  on  the  Potomac  River,  some  at  Harrison, 
N.  J>.,  some  at  Bethlehem,  and  others  at  Midvale. 

Mr.  Brftten.  What  proportion  of  the  shells  used  does  the  Gov- 
ernment manuf  actiu'e  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  do  not  manufacture  shells. 

Mr.  Britten.  Do  we  not  manufacture  any  shells  f 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WrTHERSFOON.  You  say  that  the  word  *' ammunition"  includes 
the  powder  that  we  piu'chase  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yds,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Does  it  include  all  of  the  powder  that  we 
purchase? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  There  is  a  separate  appropriation  in  this  bill 
for  powder? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  to  take  care  of  powder  to  provide  defi- 
ciencies for  ships  already  built  but  which  did  not  have  on  board  or 
provided  for,  the  amount  that  the  Navy  Department  considers 
sufficient.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  make  up  denciencies  of  powder 
and  also  to  provide  the  powder  for  target  practice. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  for  reserve  powder? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  How  much  powder  does  this  appropriation 
and  the  other  appropriation  in  this  bill  provide  for  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  3,810.000  pounds  from  *' Purchase  and  manu- 
facture" combined  with  tnat  under  the  heading  '* Ammunition  for 
ships." 

Air.  WrrHERSPOOX.  How  much  powder  dq  we  manufacture  a  year 
at  our  own  factory  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  will  manufacture  next  year  about  2,500,000 
pounds  of  new  powder  and  will  rework  about  450,000  pounds  of 
powder. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  That  is  more  than  we  will  consume  within  tb^ 
year,  is  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

a2508— 14 30 
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Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  We  have  in  process  of  construction  four  battle- 
ships that  will  use  the  14-inch  shell  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  And  the  two  afloat,  the  Texas  and  the  New 
YorJc. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Are  they  afloat  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  are  almost  in  conmiission. 

Mr,  WiTHERSPOON.  That  will  be  six  battleships  that  will  use  the 
14-inch  sheU? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  So  far  as  buying  new  shells  is  concerned  this 
appropriation  is  confined  to  the  14-mcn  shell? 

Admiral  Strauss.  All  of  the  larger  ones;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  is  what  I  was  speaking  about,  the  larger 
ones. 

Mr.  Britten.  Have  not  some  shells  been  bought  abroad  f 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  bought  500  12-inch  shells  there  last  year. 

Mr.  Britten.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  From  the  British  firm  of  Hadfield  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  bought  largely  for  experimental  pur- 
poses and  test  purposes,  were  they  not  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  were  bought  with  some  misgivings  that 
the  firm  could  furnish  the  shells,  but  they  turned  out  to  m  good 
shells. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  was  the  cost  in  comparison  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  cost  was  considerably  lower  than  the  price 
paid  for  shells  of  home  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  the  exact  figures  in  the  hearing  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  does  that  price  compare  with  the  recent 
contract  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  $22  higher  than  the  recent  contract. 

Mr.  Talbott.  $22  per  shell  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Higher  than  the  last  contract  madet 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  you  expecting  to  purchase  any  4-inch  shells 
out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  We  purchased  12-inch  shells  at  about 
$274  apiece  and  Hadfield  bid  $187 

Mr.  Bathrick.  They  were  good  shells  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  was  the  price  at  which  you  recently  pur- 
chased, $177? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Recently  we  purchased  them  as  low  as  $165. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  A\Tiat  was  the  price  previous  to  this? 

Admiral  Strauss.  $274  at  home  and  $187  from  Hadfield.  Re- 
cently Hadfield  bid  $195  and  was  underbid  by  American  firms. 

Mr.  Roberts.  One  other  question  in  regard  to  the  powder  that 
will  be  purchased  under  this  appropriation.  Will  you  purchase  that 
powder  from  the  Indianhead  factory  or  from  private  concerns  ? 

Admiral  wStrauss.  The  powder  manufactured  at  the  Indianhead 
factory  will  all  come  out  of  the  appropriation  '*  Purchase  and  manu- 
facture of  smokeless  powder,''  one  of  the  first  items  discussed. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  I  understand  that.  I  understand  that  you  expect 
in  expend  $376,000  for  smokeless  powder.  Will  you  take  that  from 
the  Indianhead  factory  and  turn  the  money  over  to  the  Indianhead 
factory  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No;  that  powder  will  be  bought  outside. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Has  the  Indianhead  plant  b^n  run  to  its  fuU 
capacity  ? 

Admu'al  Strauss.  It  has  always  been  run  to  its  fidl  capacity. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  One  shift  ? 

Adnnral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  three  shifts. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  was  not  the  information  we  had  previously. 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  ever  reduced  the 
number  of  ships,  except  for  cause — part  of  the  plant  breaking  down. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  it  should 
not  be  run  less  than  its  maximmn  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  That  became  effective  July  1,  and  the  admiral 
stated  that  since  July  1  they  had  been  running  the  factory  at  full 
capacity. 

^  Mr.  Bathrick.  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  they  produce  three 
times  as  much  powder  as  they  did  on  one  shift  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  ran  at  one  shift  at  the 
powder  works.  I  was  in  charge  of  it  five  years  myself,  on  two  dif- 
lerent  occasions,  and  we  nevw  ran  anything  but  all  shifts  while  I  was 
there.  One  building  would  be  disabled  for  some  cause  or  another,  and 
that  might  interfere  with  the  flow,  but  we  ran  three  shifts  for  the  five 
years  that  I  was  in  charge  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  WiTHERSFOON.  You  stated  that  these  battleships  would  soon 
be  useless.     I  would  like  to  know  why  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  become  useless  for  two  causes,  one,  the 
general  deterioration  wmch  is  unavoidable  in  any  structure,  and, 
second,  the  design  becomes  obsolete,  and  they  are  not  able  to  keep  up 
in  speed,  range  of  guns,  or  other  qualities  necessary  to  fight  in  line 
with  the  later  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  becoming  useless,  they  go  into  the 
second  line? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  put  them  into  the  second  line  and  keep 
them  for  a  reserve  fleet,  but  eventually  their  usefulness  for  that 
must  cease. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Take  the  12-inch  guns  which  are  the  kind  of 
guns  with  which  most  of  the  battleships  are  supplied,  as  I  under^ 
stand  it,  do  they  cease  to  shoot  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  ship 
grows  older  as  tney  did  at  first  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  not  other  than  as  explained  on  Mon- 
day; the  bores  wear  out  and  they  are  relined. 

MT.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  imderstaud  that;  that  would  occur  in  any 
kind  of  a  ship  and  that  does  not  depend  on  what  sort  of  a  ship  the 
gun  is  on. 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  guns  do  not  shoot  less  accurately,  no  matter 
how  old  they  are,  if  they  are  relined  and  are  kept  up. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Tnat  is  self-evident.  Will  they  shoot  with 
less  destructive  force  as  the  ship  grows  older  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  only  way  I  can  answer  that  question  is  by 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  guns  had  less  muzzle  velocity^ 
and  therefore  less  range. 


The  Chairman.  The  question  asked  by  Mr.  Witherspoon  was  if 
the  age  of  the  ship  deteriorates  the  usefulness  of  the  gun,  if  a  good 
gun  on  an  old  ship  would  not  shoot  as  weU  as  the  same  gun  on  a 
new  snip? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WriHERSPOON.  Most  of  the  ships  are  suppUed  with  the  same 
12-inch  gxms? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  We  have  guns  of  36,  40,  45  and  60- 
cahber  lengths.  These  guns  have  different  sized  chambers,  fire 
different  charges  of  powder.  The  older  gims  are  short,  small  cham- 
bered, and  have  low  muzzle  velocity,  and  while  they  are  perfectly 
good  gims,  their  range  is  not  sufficient  to  make  us  consiaer  them 
modem  weapons.  Takiujg  the  lovxi  as  an  example,  with  her  36-cali- 
ber,  small-chambered  12-inch  g^uns 

Mr.  Witherspoon  (interposing).  Has  the  Iowa  12-inch  guns?  I 
thought  she  had  13-inch  guns. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Twelve-inch  guns.  That  ship  is  becoming 
more  or  less  useless  through  age,  and  her  guns  are  oi  an  antiquatea 
design. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  How  far  will  the  gims  of  the  Iowa  shoot  a 
sheU? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  will  have  to  eet  that  from  the  ran^e  table. 
I  can  give  you  the  muzzle  velocity  which  would  show  you  the  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  You  have  what  you  call  a  thumb  rule  so  you 
can  approximate  it  ? 

Adnm'al  Strauss.  I  do  not  think  that  is  of  much  value.  The 
muzzle  velocity  of  the  lowa^s  guns  is  about  2,100  foot-seconds,  and 
the  muzzle  velocity  of  a  modern  12-inch  gun  is  2,900  foot-seconds. 
If  the  range  is  great  the  velocity  obtained  with  the  lowa^s  guns  is  not 
sufiicient  to  do  much  armor  piercing. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  What  kind  of  guns  has  the  TaUahasseet 

Admiral  Strauss.  She  has  12-inch  40-caliber  guns  of  large  chamber. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  1 2-inch  40-calibcr  guns? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  What  kind  has  the  lowat 

Admiral  Strauss.  r2-inch  35-caliber,  small  chamber. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  What  is  the  differonce  between  the  capacity  of 
the  guns  on  the  Tallahassee  and  on  the  lowat 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  TallaTiassee  guns  fire  at  2,600  foot-seconds 
and  the  Iowa's  at  2,100  foot-seconds. 

Mr.  Withekspoon.  Is  that  much  of  a  difference? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  What  difference  would  it  make  in  the  destruc- 
tive force  of  the  shoU? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  would  depend  upon  the  range.  If  the  two 
shi])s  ongag(ul  wore  ver\'  close  it  would  not  matter. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  What  do  you  mean  by  **very  close";  how 
many  miles  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  To  give  you  a  definite  answer  I  will  have  to  look 
that  up. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  just  want  an  approximate  idea  so  as  to  see 
what  the  difference  really  is  ? 
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Aidmiral  Strauss.  It  is  a  great  difference.  I  should  say,  being  not 
at  all  exact  about  it,  that  at  four  miles  the  lowa^s  guns  would  be  use- 
less, as  far  as  armor-piercing  power  is  concerned,  and  the  TaUahasaee^s 
guns  of  some  use. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Admiral,  you  talk  of  the  armor-piercing  power 
of  a  gun;  have  any  of  them  got  that  power? 

Aiuniral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Have  the  tests  we  have  made  shown  it? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  WrrHERSPOON.  The  theory  of  this  penetrating  shell  is  that  it 
will  penetrate  armor  plate  and  burst  after  it  gets  into  the  enemy's 
shipi 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  what  we  want ;  we  want,  above  all  things, 
to  perforate  the  armor  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  is  tlie  theory  on  which  this  shell  is  con- 
structed, is  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  When  we  tested  the  power  of  the  shells  to  pene- 
trate the  10-inch  armor  last  vear,  did  it  do  it  or  not  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  perforated  the  armor. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  What  injury  would  it  be  to  a  battleship  to 
strike  it  mth  one  of  the  shdls  and  let  it  penetrate  it  up  nearly  to  the 
large  part  of  the  shell  and  the  shell  burst  on  the  outside,  what  damage 
would  it  do  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Some  of  the  fragments  would  go  through  the 
hole  made  by  the  shell  and  damage  the  interior  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  believe  that  after  a  few  shells  have 
struck  the  armor  plate  of  a  battleship  and  perforated  it  that  then 
subsequent  shells  would  be  more  likeiy  to  penetrate  clean  through, 
would  that  weaken  it  so  as  to  make  the  penetration  easier  for  subse* 
quent  shells  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Not  unless  the  new  hit  was  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  old  hit. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  But  if  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  it,  would 
that,  in  your  judgment,  make  it  more  Hkely  to  penetrate  it  entirely  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  beUeve,  then,  that  these  shells  as  tested 
by  us  are  shown  to  be  effective,  do  you  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  are  effective.  They  would  be  more 
effective  if  they  got  through  whole  and  burst  on  the  other  side,  but 
they  were  effective  in  peri^rating  the  armor  plate  and  sending  some 
fragments  through  to  injure  the  material  and  personnel  behind  armor. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Admiral,  in  the  report  of  that  test  was  there 
any  record  made  of  how  far  the  shells  that  did  not  strike  the  target 
went  beyond  it  ? 
•     Admiral  Strauss.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  did  not  get  any  idea  from  the  report  as 
to  how  many  of  the  shots  fired  at  the  target  would  have  hit  a  battle- 
ship? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  did  not  consider  the  report  in  that  light  at 
all.    Our  data  on  that  point  comes  from  target  practice. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Suppose  that  the  TaUdhmsee  was  engaged  in 
a  battle  with  the  greatest  dreadnought  in  any  foreign  navy  and  the 
aheUs  from  the  Tallahassee  would  hit  it  every  time,  and  the  sheila 
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from  the  dreadnought  did  not  hit  the  Tallahassee,  how  long  would  it 
take  the  Tallahassee  to  destroy  it  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  The  way  it  battered  that  target  to  pieces 
indicates  that  it  would  not  take  very  long,  would  it,  under  that 
supposition  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  that  the  target  was  sufficiently  hit  that 
if  a  battleship  were  in  its  place  it  would  have  been  put  out  of  action. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Ana  in  a  very  short  while  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wftherspoon.  By  the  TaUahasseet 

Admiral  Strauss.  These  hits  by  the  Tallahassee  were  made  at 
leisure,  in  smooth  water,  and  at  an  exact  range,  the  firing  extending 
over  several  days. 

Mr.  Bathrigk.  To  follow  Mr.  Witherspoon's  questions  a  little 
further  as  to  the  cause  of  the  obsolescence  of  a  ship,  it  certainly  is  not 
the  obsolescence  of  the  guns  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  not  that  alone. 

Mr.  Bathrigk.  Could  not  you  put  better  guns  on  the  TaHaJuissee, 
for  iostance,  if  those  upon  her  fail  to  reach  the  mark? 

Admiral  Strauss.  You  can  put  somewhat  better  guns  on  her,  but 
the  whole  turret,  ammimition  supply,  and  so  manv  other  things 
would  have  to  be  altered  to  meet  the  new  conditions  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  age  of  the  ship,  lack  of  speed,  and  one  fault  and 
another,  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bathrigk.  Lack  of  speed  only  demonstrates  inefficiency  when 
the  enemy  with  greater  speed  is  trymg  to  get  away  I 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  in  many  wavs. 

Mr.  Bathrigk.  My  idea  is  this,  tnat  if  there  is  a  battle  and  our 
ship  is  slow,  it  can  not  overtake  the  enemy's  ship  which  is  faster,  and 
if  tnere  is  to  be  a  battle  and  they  come  within  range,  our  guns  are 
eflFective  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Not  against  the  modern  ship.  Taking  for  exam- 
ple the  lowQj  the  other  ship  would  stand  off  a  sufficient  distance  to 
pierce  the  armor  of  the  lovxi,  and  the  lowa^s  guns  would  be  helpless 
against  the  armor  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Bathrigk.  Suppose  that  ships  of  the  same  class,  dreadnaughts, 
were  in  battle,  would  there  be  no  usefulness  of  other  ships  of  less  speed 
and  range  to  assist  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  If  there  was  any  great  difference  in  speed  the 
slow  sliip  would  probably  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  other  words,  the  ship  with  the  greatest  speed, 
longer  range,  and  more  powerful  ^ns  selects  its  own  battle  conditions, 
and  when  oattle  is  on  it  selects  its  own  range  and  by  its  speed  and 
superior  range  of  guns  can  keep  far  enough  away  from  the  slow  ship 
with  its  short-range  guns  to  be  immune  from  its  attack  and  at  the' 
same  time  batter  the  slow,  obsolete  ship  to  pieces  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Bathrigk.  That  would  be  the  idea  if  there  were  only  two  ships 
in  action  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  aim,  of  course,  is  to  get  the  fleet  as  homo- 
genous as  possible,  and  if  the  fast  fleet  were  hampered  by  a  very  slow 
ship  the  fleet  would  have  to  abandon  that  ship  to  the  enemy  or  slow 
down  their  own  speed. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  In  regard  to  the  ^ns  becoming  obsolete,  you  said 
that  we  have  35,  40,  45,  and  50  cahber  12-inch  guns? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBEBTS.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  it  would  be  inadvia* 
able  to  attempt  to  place  on  the  older  ships,  the  slow  ships,  the  longer* 
range  and  more  powerful  ^ns  because  it  would  involve  great  struo- 
turad  change  in  tne  old  ships  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  strain 
of  the  firing  of  the  big  guns  ? 

Admiral  Strauss,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  And  would  necessitate  larger  tyrrets,  larger  ammu- 
nition hoists,  and  everything  in  proportion,  which,  of  course,  are 
integral  parts  of  the  construction  of  the  ship,  and  that  the  ship  has 
to  he  desimed  with  regard  to  those  weights  and  strains  ? 

Admiral  Stbauss.   les,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  As  a  practical  question  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt 
to  put  the  modem  guns  on  the  old  ships,  leaving  out  the  question  of 
speed  and  those  tactical  questions  ? 

Admiral  Stbauss.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  '^ Torpedoes  and  appliances/' 
$1,000,000,  an  increase  of  $250,000  over  last  year.  What  are  the 
ranges  of  the  torpedoes  ? 

Admiral  Stbauss.  Six  of  the  earliest  submarines  have  torpedoes 
of  only  800  yards  range,  and  those  torpedoes  are  not  very  useful. 
They  are  as  useful  as  the  submarines  are,  but  ihe  size  of  the  torpedo 
and  consequently  its  range  can  not  be  changed  on  those  boats. 

Mr.  Bbitten.  How  many  of  those  boats  are  there  ? 

Admiral  Stbauss.  There  are  six  of  them. 

Mr.  Bbitten.  And  how  many  torpedoes  t 

Admiral  Stbauss.  There  are  18  ot  those  on  board. 

Mr.  Bbitten.  None  in  the  warehouse  t 

Admiral  Stbauss.  Yes;  32. 

Mr.  Bbitten.  Their  range  is  800  yards  t 

Admiral  Stbauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BBrrTEN.  What  size  are  they? 

Admiral  Stbauss.  They  are  18-inch,  short  torpedoes. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  In  regard  to  these  shells,  we  lose  a  great  many 
shells  every  year  in  t^^et  practice,  of  course,  do  we  not  ? 

Admiral  Stbauss.  We  do  not  use  armor-piercing  shells  for  target 
practice. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  The  shells  we  use  are  cheap  shells  which  you 
manufacture  for  that  purpose? 

Admiral  Stbauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  Are  they  included  in  this  appropriation  t 

Admiral  Stbauss.  No,  sir;  except  imder  ordnance  and  ordnance 
stores. 

•     Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  That  does  not  affect  the  statement  you  have 
made  about  the  shells  ? 

Admiral  Stbauss.  No,  sir;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  to  the  800-yard  torpedo,  that  was  supposed  to 
be  the  most  effective  torpedo  at  the  time  the  submarines  were  built  t 

Admiral  Stbauss.  It  was  the  best  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Robebts.  How  many  years  ago  was  that  ? 

Admiral  Stbauss.  About  15  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Britten.  How  does  the  18-incb  torpedo  differ  from  the  Bliss 
21-inch  torpedo  in  construction  t 

Admiral  Stbauss.  The  essential  difference  is  in  the  engine.  The 
Bliss  torpedo  is  run  by  a  turbine  engine  and  the  18-inch  Whitehead 
torpedo  is  run  by  a  reciprocating  engine. 

Mr.  Britten.  Have  we  not  some  arrangement  with  the  Bliss  Co. 
whereby  we  can  use  their  turbine  engine  m  our  construction  of  the 
18-inch  torpedoes  ? 

Admiral  oTRAUSS.  We  have  an  arrangement  by  which  we  are 
permitted  to  manufacture  on  Bliss's  designs  a  certain  number  of 
torpedoes  for  every  order  they  get,  and  we  a£o  have  a  royalty  arrange- 
ment with  them.  The  next  torpedoes  we  are  manrufactunng  at  me 
torpedo  station  are  to  be  Bliss  18-inch  torpedoes  with  turbine  engines. 

Mr.  Britten.  Why  not  the  21-inch  torpedoes  if  the  21-incn  tor- 
pedoes are  superior  in  range  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  need  the  18-inch  torpedoes  for  destroyers 
and  submarines  already  arranged  for  that  caliber  of  torpedo,  and  it  is 
too  late  to  change  them. 

Mr.  Britten.  V7^^  ^^^  construction  of  the  present  destroyers 
permit  the  changing  of  the  tubes  now  on  board  from  18-incn  to 
21-inch? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Not  very  well.  We  can  in  the  future,  if  we  have 
the  funds  available,  rearm  those  destroyers  with  the  21 -inch  torpedoes, 
aud  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  that  up.  In  the  meantime  the 
changes  in  the  vessek  will  be  so  considerable  that  we  have  not 
advanced  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Britten.  ^\  ith  the  exception  of  the  storage  of  the  ammuni- 
tion or  the  torpedo  there  woula  not  be  any  structural  change  neces- 
sary, would  there,  such  as  would  apply  to  the  firing  of  a  big  gun  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Roberts  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Not  very  much.  The  toqjedo  might  have  to 
have  a  new  place  on  the  deck  and  we  might  have  to  strengthen  the 
deck  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Britten.  There  would  not  be  any  concussion  or  back-fire? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Browning.  VThsLt  does  one  of  the  21-inch  torpedoes  cost? 

Admiral  Strauss.  $8,750. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  do  the  18-inch  torpedoes  cost? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  18-inch  torpedoes  costs  $6,220  as  made  by 
the  Bliss  people  and  as  made  by  us  tney  cost  about  $4,200. 

Mr.  Roberts.   Including  the  rovaltv? 

Achniral  Strauss.  Everything. 

Mr.  Britten.  In  regard  to  tnis  million-dollar  appropriation,  has 
the  department  decided  in  advance  just  how  many  and  just  which 
size  torpedoes  they  are  going  to  purchase  or  construct  with  this 
money  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  purchase  the  Mark  IX 
21-inch  torpedo,  to  rearm  the  battleships  with  a  better  torpedo  than 
they  have  now. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  the  department  equipped  to  manufacture  its 
own  torpedoes? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  are  manufacturing  at  the  torpedo  station 
now  about  100  a  year,  and  we  hope  to  increase  the  plant  so  as  to 
guarantee  about  150  a  year. 
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^  The  Chairman.  In  that  counection,  Admiral,  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  item  *' Naval  torpedo  station,  Newport,  R.  I.,"  on  page  68 
of  the  bill,  ''1  assembly  shop,  $100,000;  1  torpedo  storehouse, 
S85,000;  1  machine  shop,  $75,000;  in  all,  $260,000/'  If  those  items 
are  appropriated  for  will  that  enable  you  to  have  a  capacity  of  150 1 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  what  we  count  on. 

Mr.  Gerry.  What  size  do  you  manufacture  at  Newport.  Only 
the  18-inch  torpedoes? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Only  the  18-inch  torpedoes. 

Mr.  Gerry.  You  do  not  intend  to  make  any  larger  sized  torpedoes 
if  you  secure  this  increased  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  would  eventually  make  the  larger  sized  tor- 
pedoes there. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  additional  equipment  would  you  require  to 
make  the  21 -inch  torpedoes — largely  machinery? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  wiU  not  need  any  additional  machinery;  we 
need  additional  space. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  manufacture  the  21-inch  torpedoes? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  do  not  think  we  would  require  any  additional 
machinery  for  the  21-inch  torpedoes. 

Mr.  Britten.  With  the  $260,000  which  the  chairman  has  just 
called  attention  to,  is  it  intenaed  to  construct  new  buildings  in  which 
to  go  ahead  with  the  21 -inch  torpedoes? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Not  ijimieaiately  with  the  21-inch  torpedoes. 
We  have  such  a  large  demand  for  the  18-inch  torpedoes  that  we  will 
continue  that  work  there,  but  eventually  and  perhaps  in  the  near, 
future  we  would  go  into  the  21-inch  torpedoes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  21-inch  long-range  tor- 
pedoes are  under  contract  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Fifty-eight. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  many  vessels  are  or  will  be  equipped  to  handle 
those  long-range  21 -inch  torpedoes? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  Nevaday  Oklahoma^  Pennsylvania,  and  No. 
S9  will  require  those  torpedoes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Any  of  the  destroyers  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  newest  destroyers  now  building  will  take 
those  torpedoes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  probable  that  all  destroyers  authorized  here- 
after will  be  equipped  for  the  21-inch  torpedoes? 

Admiral  Strauss.  All  the  battleships  and  destroyers  in  the  future 
will  have  the  21-inch  21-foot  torpedoes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  will  have  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  some 
time  for  the  larger  torpedoes  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  many  of  those  torpedoes  can  the  Bliss  Works 
turn  out  in  a  year? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  have  a  capacity  of  about  250  a  year,  and 
it  does  not  matter  what  the  range  or  caliber  of  the  torpedo  is,  the  parts 
are  very  similar  and  the  advantage  in  range  is  gained  oy  increasing  the 
air  supply. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  58  under  contract  wiU  be  delivered  within  the 
year? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  How  many  ships  i\pw  ready  for  them  will  be 
equipped  ? 

Aamiral  Strauss.  There  are  no  ships  now  ready  for  those  tor- 
pedoes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  will  be  in  advance  of  the  ships  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brftten.  I  understand  that  we  have  contracted  for  the  entire 
supply,  the  entire  output  of  the  Bliss  plant  for  a  ooople  of  years  in 
advance  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  have  orders  for  522  torpedoes  and  are 
ready  for  additional  orders.  Tlie  process  of  manufacturing  torpedoes 
may  extend  over  a  considerable  tune;  that  is,  front  the  beginning  of 
manufacture  until  they  are  finally  proved  at  the  range.  As  near  as 
I  can  learn  they  expect  to  turn  out  about  250  a  year. 

Mr.  BRrrTEN.  If  they  have  orders  on  their  books  from  us  for  550, 
that  would  mean  practically  two  years  ahead  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  If  we  gave  them  additional  orders  they  would 
commence  the  manufacture  at  once  of  certain  parts  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  new  torpedoes  would  proceed  with  the  completion  of 
the  old  ones. 

Mr.  BRmEN.  What  probabiUty  is  tl^ere  of  any  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments contracting  with  the  BHss  Co.  for  a  supply  of  torpedoes  for 
delivery  two  or  three  or  four  years  from  now  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BRmEN.  You  never  heard  that  matter  discussed  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gerry.  How  do  the  Newport  torpedoes  compare  with  the 
torpedoes  bought  from  the  Bliss  Co.? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Very  well,  indeed.  Quite  recently  we  had  a 
report  from  one  of  the  torpedo  destroyers  that  had  torpedo  practice 
on  Key  West,  and  that  boat  made  an  excellent  score  with  Newport 
torpedoes. 

Mr.  BRrrTEN.  They  are  about  40  per  cent  cheaper? 

Admiral  Strauss.  About  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Roberts.  About  how  long  does  it  take  to  construct  one  of  the 
torpedoes  by  the  Bliss  people  ?  I  mean  by  that  from  the  time  they 
begin  the  work  until  the  final  acceptance  test  has  been  held  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  varies  so  much  that  I  can  not  give  you  an 
exact  answer. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Could  you  give  us  any  comparison  between  the 
time  in  the  Bliss  works  and  tne  Newport  station  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  been  slower  at  the  Newport  works 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  been  hampered  with  an  immense  amount 
of  repair  work,  which  has  taken  the  mechanics  off  of  the  regular 
manufacture.  This  repair  work  has  been  a  burden,  due  to  the 
increased  activities  of  the  fleet  at  target  practice. 

Mr.  Roberts.  After  the  torpedo  is  completed  can  vou  get  your 
acceptance  test  quicker  at  the  torpedo  station  at  IsTewport  than 
with  the  Bliss  people  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  much  quicker. 
They  are  both  dependent  on  the  weather.  Perhaps  the  torpedo 
station  has  some  advantage,  but  geographically  weather  conditions 
should  be  about  the  same  at  both  places. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Those  made  at  the  torpedo  station  have  to  pass 
the  same  test  exactly  as  those  made  at  the  Bliss  works  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Can  you  give  us,  roughly,  what  time  it  takes  to 
complete  a  torpedo  ?    is  it  six  months  or  a  year  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  More  than  that.  I  should  say  from  the  lime 
of  b^inmn^  the  work,  placing  the  order,  until  the  time  the  torpedo 
has  passed  its  range  test  would  be  about  two  years. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  other  words,  Uiey  can  not  be  rushed;  you  can  not 
turn  them  out  quickly  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  manufacture  of  torpedoes  is  very  exact 
work.  • 

Mr.  Talbott.  But  you  are  at  work  on  a  number  of  them  at  the  same 
time? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  the  fulfillment  of  the  order  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Mr.  BRriTEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  admiral  a  question  along  the 
line  of  this  appropriation  of  $260,000  for  the  naval  torpedo  station. 
I  notice  it  proviaes  $100,000  for  one  assembly  shop,  $85^000  for  a 
torpedo  storehouse^  and  $75,000  for  a  machme  shop.  When  our 
conmiittee  was  on  its  trip  of  inspection  last  sunmier  it  was  my  im- 
pression, which  I  got  from  Capt.  Williams  up  there,  that  it  would 
take  about  $400,000,  principally  in  new  bufldings  and  very  little 
new  machinery,  to  douole  the  capacity  of  that  plant.  Has  tne  esti- 
mate from  the  station  been  reduced  by  the  bureau  here,  or  is  the 
$260,000  lust  what  they  asked  ? 

Aomiral  Strauss.  Tms  scheme  did  not  contemplate  the  doubling 
of  the  output.  The  plant  was  ori^ally  desimedfor  100  torpedoes 
per  annum.  We  have  not  determmed  what  the  rate  is  yet,  because, 
as  I  say,  they  have  been  hampered  somewhat,  but  putting  it  at  90* 
this  scheme,  I  am  assured,  will  increase  the  output  to  150,  which  will 
be  two-thirds  more  capacity^  and  this  sum  of^  money,  $260,000,  is 
named  after  careful  consultation  with  Commander  WilUams. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  increase  of  original  manufacture  will 
expedite  and  f acihtate  your  repair  f  aciUties  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  expect  to  increase  the 
repair  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  help  you  in  that,  keep  it  out  of  the  way 
of  your  manufacturing  ? 

Admirid  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Will  not  your  repair  work  naturally  increase  with 
more  torpedoes,  because  you  will  have  more  destroyers  and  craft 
usin^  them  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  increase  somewhat,  but  we 
have  improved  very  much  in  our  abihty  to  run  torpedoes  without 
injury  or  loss. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  view  of  your  statement  that  the  manufacturing 
work  was  hampered  by  the  repair  work,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
or  not  it  woula  be  advisable  to  separate  that  establishment  into  two 

Sarts,  one  that  would  work  wholly  on  the  repair  work  and  the  other 
evoting  its  whole  energy  to  manufacturing  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary.  We 
frequently  resort  to  the  scheme  of  taking  a  part  that  belongs  to  some 
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other  gun  mount  or  torpedo  to  hurriedly  put  an  injured  torpedo  or 

mount  in  repair. 

.  The  Chairman.  An  interchange  of  work? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  all  interchangeable. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  these  torpedoes  as 
manufactured  by  the  Navy  now  is  $4,200.  Last  year  Admiral 
Twining  told  us  that  the  cost  had  been  reduced  to  $3,400,  with  an 
additional  $100  for  the  expense  of  testing,  making  $3,500.  I  do  not 
not  imderstand  the  discrepancy  between  your  statement  and  his  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  is  a  discrepancy  of  $700.  Our  latest 
return  made  it  $4,200.  The  explanation  made  by  the  torpedo  station 
is  that  some  of  the  work  on  these  torpedoes  was  estimated  and  they 
simply  made  a  wrong  estimate;  that  the  actual  cost  was  in  excess  of 
that  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  statement  last  year  was  based 
not  upon  accomplished  results  but  partly  accomplished  and  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  other? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  many  long-range  torpedoes  does  tbia 
appropriation  provide  for  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  This  $1,000,000  does  not  provide  for  any. 
Those  torpedoes  are  to  be  {)rovided  for  the  ships  out  of  their  armor 
and  armament;  they  come  in  with  the  building  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  is  not  affected  by  this  million  dollars  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  What  kind  of  torpedoes  are  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  this  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  This  money  is  to  buy  the  best  21-inch  torpedoes 
that  can  be  used  in  the  tubes  of  previous  battleships.  Unfortunately, 
the  long-range  torpedo  was  developed  after  those  ships  were  laid 
down  and  the  tubes  are  too  short  to  take  the  21-foot  torpedoes,  but 
we  want  to  give  them  the  best  torpedoes  we  can. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  The  guns  on  the  battleships  now  are  effective 
at  7  or  8  miles  distance  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  7  or  8  miles  is  a  long  battle  range. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  ^^^lat  is  the  reason? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  6  sea  miles. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  So  far  away  that  you  can  just  see  it? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  the  very  point,  the  question  of  seeing 
the  target.  The  errors  in  range  increase  with  the  range  and  the 
errors  in  shooting  increase  with  the  range,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
danger  space  decreases,  and  that  makes  it  inadvisable  to  conduct  an 
engagement  at  any  such  distance. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Seven  mUes  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Seven  or  eight  miles,  14,000  or  16,000  yards. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  In  a  battle  could  not  both  sides  make  the  tor- 
pedoes, except  tlie  21-inch  torpedo,  21  feet  long,  make  them  all  use- 
less by  fighting  at  a  distance  beyond  tlieir  range? 

Admiral  Strauss.  If  thev  were  afraid  to  get  within  range,  of  course 
the  torpedoes  would  be  of  little  use. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Thev  would  be  afraid.  Would  it  not  be  sensi- 
ble to  keep  the  shi|)s  so  far  away  from  the  enemy^s  ship  that  the 
torpedoes  could  not  destroy  them  i 


Admiral  Stbauss.  I  think  the  general  desire  would  be  to  decrease 
the  ran^e  below  14,000  yards. 

Mr.  KoBERTs.  Has  not  the  increased  range  of  the  torpedo  increased 
the  battle  range? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Thej  have  reacted  on  each  other. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Theoretically  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  react  on  each  other. 

3^1r.  Roberts.  Is  it  not  assumed  now  that  10,000  yards,  or  5  miles,, 
win  be  the  minimum  battle  range  of  the  future  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  do,  but  I  do  not  fancy  that  a  bold  cod»- 
mander  of  a  fleet  would  hesitate  to  close  in  to  fess  than  that  if  he 
thought  he  saw  any  advantage  in  it;  he  would  take  his  chance. 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  would  have  in  mind  his  torpedoes  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  torpedo  is  not  yet  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  gun.  We  have  to  have  them  because  they  may  be  of  great 
importftnce,  but  the  battle  must  depend  primarily  on  the  guns. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  If  one  of  these  21-inch  21-foot  torpedoes  tliat 
the  Pennsylvania  and  No.  S9  are  going  to  carry  were  to  strike  the 
largest  dreadnought  would  it  destroy  it? 

Admiral  Strauss..  I  do  not  think  it  would  necessarily  destroy  the 
ship. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Would  it  so  disable  it  as  to  put  it  out  of  action  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  might  actually  destroy  it  and  it  might  dis- 
able it  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  action,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  admitted 
that  one  torpeao  is  necessaiily  fatal  to  a  ship. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  Has  that  ever  been  tested  by  the  Navy;  has 
the  Navy  ever  tried  one  on  a  ship  to  see  what  it  would  do  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  we  have. 

Mr.  WrrHERS^ooN.  What  did  it  do  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  tried  it  on  the  Tallahassee.  We  actually 
fired  a  torpedo  at  her.  We  had  in  view  then  the  question  of  under-* 
water  armor,  and  we  found  definitely  what  damage  was  done  by  the 
explosion  of  the  torpedo,  and  while  it  was  lai^,  it  seemed  to  be  tJbe 
consensus  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  have  been  f^tal  to  a  large  ship. 
Of  course,  the  subdivision  of  a  large  ship  gives  it  an  advantage. 
This  damage  did  not  sink  the  TaUdluissee. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  remember  what  sized  torpedo  was  used 
in  that  test  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  used  an  18-inch  torpedo. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  That  is  the  largest  we  have  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  the  largest  we  have  on  submarines  and 
destroyers  up  to  the  later  destroyers  and  on  some  of  the  battleshipe 
and  most  of  the  armored  cruisers. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Thurs- 
day, January  22,  1914,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Natal  Affairs, 

Thursday,  January  22,  1914* 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT   OF   BEAR    ADMIRAL  JOSEPH    STRAUSS,   CHIEF 

BITREATT  OF  ORDNANCE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  conmaittee,  we  have  with  us  this 
morning  Admiral  Strauss.  When  we  adjourned  yesterday  I  believe 
we  were  on  the  subject  of  torpedoes.  Admiral,  yesterday  we  were 
discussing  the  question  of  torpedoes  and  tihe  torpedo  station  at  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  what  is  tne  status  relative  to 
the  authorization  that  was  made  a  year  or  so  ago  for  the  purchase  of 
land  and  the  establishment  of  a  tropedo  repair  station  on  the  Pacific 
coast? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  just  been  informed  that  the  transfer 
of  the  land  is  awaiting  the  sanction  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  title  before  it  is  actually  turned  over  to  us. 

Mr.  Browning.  Is  that  to  be  just  a  repair  station  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  are  to  make -minor  repairs  at  that  station^ 
The  principal  use  of  it  will  be  as  a  storage  place  for  torpedoes  for  the 
west  coast  and  a  range  to  put  torpedoes  in  order  for  transfer  to  the 
ships. 

Mr.  Browning.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  build  any? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  only  to  make  minor  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  is  the  land  to  be  purchased,  do  you 
know,  Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  amount  of  the  awards  was  $60,851.39.  The 
question  of  interest  on  these  awards  from  June  6,  1913,  has  not  yet 
been  finally  determined,  but  if  allowed  must  be  added  to  these  figures. 

Mr.  Browning.  Admiral,  I  would  like  to  get  vour  views  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  increase  the  manufacturing  plant  at 
Newport,  or  whether  a  manufacturing  plant  should  not  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  divide  our 
forces  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Browning.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  A  torpedo  is  easily  transported  by  rail  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  trouble  about  that,  and 
the  organization  of  a  plant  is  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  in  length  of 
time  and  the  getting  together  of  the  skilled  labor  that  I  believe  it 
bettor  to  concentrate  at  one  place. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  of  freight  in  shipment  would  not 
counterbalance  the  other  advantages  of  concentrated  manufacture? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  and  that  need  not  be  considered, 
because  the  canal  Is  nearly  finished  now  and  we  will  send  ships  from 
the  east  to  the  west  coast,  and  they  can  very  easily  transport  any 
torpedoes  made  on  one  side  to  the  other  without  freight  cost. 

Mr.  Browning.  It  would  be  very  essential  to  have  a  repair  plant 
at  least  on  the  Pacific  coast?  The  sending  of  all  the  torpedoes  for 
repair  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Newport  and  then  back  again,  I 
should  think,  would  be  expensive  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  We  coutemplate  in  this  new  plant  making 
repairs  of  lesser  magnitude.  If  the  repairs  are  very  extensive,  we 
intend  to  send  the  replacement  parts  from  the  east  coast,  provided 
the  store  there  did  not  have  them. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  I  understand  that  the  purchase  of  the  site  has 
been  authorized,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  only  been  authorized  but  the  terms 
have  been  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Ajid  the  appropriation  made  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Has  appropriation  been  made  for  anything  more 
than  the  site  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  There  will  be  sufficient  mone^  left 
over  from  the  appropriation  after  purchasing  the  land  to  build  a 
machine  shop  of  small  capacity,  but  quite  sufficient  for  our  imme- 
diate needs. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  What  site  are  vou  speaking  of  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  talking  about  the  repair  torpedo  station 
at  Bremerton,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  HensLtBT.  Is  there  any  question  as  to  the  danger  of  transport- 
ing torpedoes  by  rail  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  None  at  all.  They  are  sent  without  the  war 
heads. 

Mr.  Britten.  It  occurred  to  me  that  we  might  apply  the  $400,000 
that  we  practically  saved  on  yesterday  toward  the  construction  or 
purchase  of  new  torpedoes.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Admiral  if  he  does 
not  think  $400,000  could  be  used  to  very  good  advantage  in  the  pur- 
chase of  torpedoes  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  it  could;  but  we  are  asking  for  $1,000,000 
for  the  Mark  IX. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  giving  $250,000  increase  there,  and  then  we 
appropriate  all  that  is  needed  under  '^ Armor  and  armament"  for  the 
new  ships. 

Mr.  Britten.  That  includes  the  supply  of  torpedoes  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  includes  the  supply  of  torpedoes  for  the  ship 
and  for  its  reserve  to  be  kept  on  shore  for  it.  That  is  well  taken  care 
of  in  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  For  the  information  of  myself  and,  perhaps,  other 
members  of  the  committee,  please  tell  us  exactly  what  is  included  in 
the  outfit  of  a  ship  under  the  appropriation  ''Armor  and  armament," 
all  of  the  items. 

Admiral  Strauss.  All  of  the  armor,  guns,  gun  carriages,  ordnance 
equipment,  tools  and  appliances  for  the  management  of  the  ^uns  and 
gun  carriages,  turret  ammunition  hoists,  torpedoes,  and  mmes,  and 
torpedo  tubes,  fire-control  outfit,  and  explosives  for  mines  and 
torpedoes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Does  it  not  include  a  supply  of  ammunition  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  taken  care  or  under  ''Ammunition  for 
ships." 

Mr.  Roberts.  "Ammuntition  for  ships"  includes  shells  as  wellt 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Is  there  any  danger  when  you  have  such  a  sup- 
ply of  torpedoes  for  the  ships,  if  we  should  not  have  a  war  in  25  years, 
that  those  torpedoes  woula  deteriorate  in  any  way  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  deteriorate,  but  in  25  years 
they  may  be  superseded  by  torpedoes  of  superior  design. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Then  thev  would  be  useless  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  they  might  become  useless  in  25  years. 

Mr.  Britten.  In  our  target  practice  or  range  practice  witn  tor- 
pedoes, firing  the  torpedoes  a  number  of  times,  does  the  mechanism 
show  any  material  signs  of  wear  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Britten.  So  that  a  torpedo  that  costs  from  $4,000  to  $8,000 
could  be  fired  every  month  100,  200,  300,  or  400  times  and  still  be 
as  good  as  the  day  purchased,  provided  it  had  not  hit  any  target  that 
was  a  very  hard  substance  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Well,  we  do  not  fire  our  torpedoes  every  month. 
We  have  regular  practices  arranged  two  or  three  times  a  vear,  and 
during  the  entire  existence  of  a  torpedo  it  probably  would  not  be 
fired  as  many  as  a  hundred  times.  We  have,  however,  fired  tor- 
pedoes a  hundred  times  without  any  app^ent  injury. 

Mr.  Britten.  As  long  as  there  is  no  apparent  injury  and  every 
time  a  torpedo  is  fired  or  sent  on  its  way  tne  gunner  gets  experience, 
whv  not  fire  them  of  tener  ?    What  is  the  objection,  if  any  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  percentage  of 
loss  in  firing  torpedoes.  We  fire  them  in  the  open  sea  and  try  to 
have  the  conditions  as  severe  as  possible  and  sometimes  the  torpedo 
fails  and  is  not  picked  up.  We  are  reducing  that  percentage  a  great 
deal,  but  still  it  has  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  die  whole 
question. 

Mr.  Britten.  Our  committee  or  a  portion  of  our  committee  saw  a 
torpedo  fired  at  Newport  under  very  unfavorable  conditions;  it  was 
almost  a  blinding  ramstorm,  a  cloudy  dav,  and  the  bay  was  very 
heavy,  and  while  we  had  some  little  trouble  the  commander  of  Uie 
ship,  I  suppose,  did  not  feel  that  it  was  much  trouble  following  the 
torpedo,  and  finally  they  picked  it  up  all  right  under  very  adv^ise 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  '* Mines  and  mining  appliances: 
For  naval-defense  mines,  appliances,  and  accessories,  $300,000." 
You  have  an  appropriation  available  for  mines  and  mining  appliances 
under  '^ Armor  and  armament,"  have  you  not? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  securing  them  under  that 
appropriation  heretofore  ? 

Admiral.  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  this 
amount  included.  This  is  not  for  mines  for  battleships  and  destroy- 
ers, but  mines  for  regular  mine-laying  ships  or  ships  that  we  arrange 
for  that  purpose.  Now,  we  have  the  San  Francisco  as  a  mine  lajer, 
and  we  are  going  to  use  the  Baltimore  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is 
contemplated  to  arrange  the  three  scout  cruisers  so  they  can  lay 
mines,  not  to  destroy  tneir  usefulness  as  scout  cruisers,  but  to  make 
this  an  auxiliary  duty,  and  we  need  the  mines  for  those  vessels. 

Mr.  Hensley.  To  what  uses  do  you  put  the  mines  generally? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  mines  are  used  in  two  ways,  one  called 
defensive  mining  and  the  other  offensive  mming.  This  offensive 
mining  came  into  considerable  prominence  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  The  defensive  mining  of  our  harbors  is  done  by  the  Army,  the 
permanent  mine  defenses  are  planted  by  them.     In  case  ^e  Navy 
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had  to  anchor  in  some  outrof-the-way  place  as  a  temporary  basd) 
they  would  have  to  mine  the  approaches  to  that  place  to  give  them 
any  security  at  their  anchorage.  That  would  be  ddPensive  mining. 
Offensive  mining  would  take  place  during  a  probable  encounter  widi 
the  enemy  when  it  might  be  possible  to  plant  mines  in  the  path  of  the 
ships  that  were  advancing  to  the  attack. 

Mr.  Britten.  In  other  words,  if  our  vessels  were  being  attacked 
and  you  were  trying  to  get  under  cover,  you  might  drop  a  few  of  the 
mines  in  the  pathway  of  the  ships  chasing  us  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes;  and  while  we  were  maneuvering  for  posi- 
tion, for  instance,  we  might  employ  these  mines. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Were  not  the  mines  used  in  the  last  fight  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War;  when  they  endeavored  to  escape,  did  they  not 
drop  over  mines  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes;  both  the  Japanese  and  the  Russians  lost 
shijps  by  oflfensive  mining. 

Mr.  Koberts.  That  bnngs  up  a  question  which  was  mooted  at  The 
Hague,  whether  or  not  such  use  of  the  mines  should  not  be  prohibited 
by  mternational  agreement  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  have  modified  the  use  of  them  in  this  way, 
that  if  the  mine  breaks  loose  from  its  moorings  it  must  become 
inoperative,  so  if  these  mines  are  floating  at  large  and  an  innocent 
ship  strikes  them,  no  harm  will  be  done;  the  mines  we  are  getting 
fulnll  that  condition. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  reported  that  after  a  number  of  months  and 
in  one  case  perhaps  a  year  after  the  last  fi^ht  in  the  Japanese-Russian 
War  that  merchant  vessels  had  been  injured  by  striking  the  mines 
which  were  floating  about.  I  do  not  know  wheflier  they  were  afloat 
or  at  anchor. 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  that  danger  with  the  mine  at  anchor. 
That  would  be  a  live  mine  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  A  Uve  mine;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  it  were  not  picked  up  by  one  force  or  the  other 
after  the  fight,  it  would  still  be  a  menace  to  navigation  indefinitely  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  would.  We  would  have  to  clear  the  waters 
of  our  own  mines,  and,  of  course,  we  would  have  to  know  the 
location. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  fact  is  that  all  nations  are  using  them  and  we 
must  have  them  as  well  ? 

Admird  Strauss.  Yes;  they  are  all  using  them.  Besides  these 
mines  for  which  this  money  is  asked  we  have  devised  a  floating  mine 
that  is  a  very  cheap  affair,  costing  about  $75,  and  we  are  niaking  100 
of  them  for  a  trial.  These  mines  have  to  fulfill  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  The  Hague,  that  they  must  not  operate  after  they  have  been 
laid  one  hour. 

Mr.  Britten.  By  ''operate"  do  you  mean  explode  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  must  become  innocuous  within  an  hour 
from  the  time  they  are  dropped. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  report  of  the  bureau  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
this  language  occurs: 

FloatiDg  minM  of  the  type  developed  can  be  manufactured  so  quickly  when  desired 
that  the  bureau  does  not  propose  to  accumulate  them  in  laige  quantities.  Plans  have 
been  prepared,  however,  for  securing  them  in  quantity  ana  on  short  notice  when 
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Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  floating  mine. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  not  the  only  type  we  have  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No.  sir;  the  principal  mine  is  the  anchored  mine. 

Blr.  Williams.  Can  tnese  floating  mines  which  are  inoperative 
after  an  hoxu-  be  recovered  and  rechaiged  for  subsequent  use  i 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir.  The  way  they  are  made  harmless  is  by 
having  the  buoyancv  chamber  in  the  mine  take  in  enough  water  in  an 
hour  to  siak  it,  ana  the  loss  of  these  mines  would,  of  course,  be  an 
incident  of  war  operations. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  comparatively  cheap  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Tney  cost  $65  to  $75  apiece. 

"Mr.  Williams.  Would  not  they  be  worth  recovering? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  be  worth  recovering,  but 
this  condition,  of  course,  makes  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPCX)N.  You  spoke  of  two  uses  of  these  mines,  one 
offensive  and  one  defensive,  for  the  fleet.  Can  they  be  used  to  pro- 
tect a  harbor  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrruERSPOON.  Could  they  be  used,  for  instance,  to  prevent  a 
hostile  fleet  from  coming  into  New  York  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Would  that  be  absolutely  safe  protection  to 
the  i)ort  of  New  York  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSpooN.  Why? 

^  Admiral  Strauss.  Because  the  shins  could  lie  off  New  York  any 
distance,  several  miles  on  account  of  tne  long  range  of  their  guns,  and 
control  the  place. 

Mr.  WiTUERSPOON.  Then,  I  understand  jou  to  mean  that  you 
could  not  arrange  the  mines  far  enough  out  mto  the  sea  to  prevent  a 
hostile  fleet  from  getting  within  gun  range  of  the  city.  Is  that  what 
you  mean? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.'  WiTHERSPOON.  You  could  fix  it  so  they  could  not  come  into 
the  citj^,  and  all  they  could  do  would  be  to  stand  out  and  shell  it. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  If  I  remember  correctly,  during  the  Spanish  War 
the  Delaware  River  was  mined  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes;  the  Army  mined  all  of  the  channels  during 
the  Spanish  War. 

Mr.  Browning.  That  was  pretty  good  protection  to  Philadelphia. 
•Riey  could  not  have  gotten  up  there  very  well  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Those  mines  could  be  used  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a  hostile  fleet  to  reach  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
and  New  Orleans  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  with  the  reservation  that  a  hostile  fleet 
knowing  that  the  channel  is  mined  would  attempt  to  remove  "the 
mines  just  the  same  as  we  would.  They  can  sweep  for  the  mines  or 
countermine  and  destroy  the  obstructions  in  that  way. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Are  the  mines  visible  to  the  eye  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

;Mr.  WrrHERSPooN.  How  could  they  find  out  wh€fre  ytm  put  ^HiaYii't 
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A<hniral  Straitss.  They  drag  for  them.  They  have  two  tugs  or 
powerful  boats  with  a  drag  between  them,  and  tney  sweep  until  they 
catch  the  mine  atid  then  remove  it. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Suppose  you  had  mines  across  the  Delaware 
River,  half  way  between  the  ocean  and  Philadelphia,  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  drag  that  river  and  find  out  where  they  were,  would  it 

DOtt 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  would  take  quite  a  while  to  get  rid  of  the 
mines,  but,  of  course,  only  the  channel  is  dragged. 

Mr.  Stefqens.  Is  there  no  danger  of  the  explosion  of  the  mine  by 
draggmg? 

Acunfal  SniAUss.  There  is  some  danger,  but  it  is  a  nsk  they  woidd 
have  to  takie. 

Mr.  RoBKETs.  Is  there  anything  in  the  stories  I  have  seen  in  the 

Cpers  and  rumors  I  have  heard  oia  method  of  exploding  these  mines 
the  use  of  Hertzian  rays. 
Admiral  Strauss.  There  was  a  newspaper  story  to  that  effect  ^ing 
the  rounds  a  few  months  ago,  about  a  man  over  in  France  clauning 
that  he  had  a  means  of  explodii^  the  mines  by  these  rays,  but  the 
last  I  read  of  it  they  had  arrested  him  as  a  swindler. 

Mr.  Williams.  Can  these  anchored  mines  be  recovered  and  used 
again? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  thej  do  recov^  them. 
Mr.  Whliams.  The  mere  fact,  then,  that  they  are  set  and  remain 
tor  some  time  in  the  water  does  not  prevent  tneir  being  recovered 
indused? 
Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FsTOFiiiAL.  They  are  not  any  more  dangerous  than  the  old- 
style  torpedo  used  in  the  Civil  Warf 

Admiral  Strauss.  Not  at  aU.    The  harbor  at  Guantanamo  was 
niined  by  the  Spaniards  a  long  time  before  the  Spanish  War,  and  we 
'^ftcovered  those  mines  when  we  occupied  tiie  haroor.    We  recovered 
tiiem  without  much  difficulty  by  dragging. 
Mr.  Roberts.  Are  the  mines  you  are  speaking  of  contact  mines  or 
they  be  exploded  by  electricity? 
,^<Admiral  Strauss.  The  mines  refwred  to  here  ire  contact  mines. 
^Q<e  Army  uses  both  kinds;  that  is,  contact  and  control  mines. 

l^Ir.  Roberts.  Is  the  same  mine  uaad  by  the  Army  and  can  the 
^^^ne  mine  be  exphxled  either  way,  or  have  they  separate  mines  for 
^^^^tact  and  separate  mines  for  control? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  are  arranged  to  explode  either  way. 
The  Chairman.  Speakmg  of  the  appropriations  available,  you  said 
^^t  under  "Armor  and   armament     you  could  purchase  mines. 
^   "^nU  ask  you  if  also  the  appropriation  for  "Ordnance  and  ordnance 
*^orBs"  does  not  make  some  money  available  for  mines? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  have  anr  balance  under  that 
^Impropriation  "Ordnance  and  ordnance  storea  it  could  be  used  for 
^^i«  purchase  of  mines. 

Mr.  Gerrt.  Are  we  making  any  of  these  mines  ? 
Admiral  Strauss.  We  are  buymg  1,100  minea  and  tiiat  gbw  vm 
^kle  privilege  of  making  100  more  of  the  same  denfpt  and  we  ana  fcdB( 
V>  mtke  mt  number. 
Ifr.  Konem.  Where  w'dl  tliey  be  made! 
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Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  not  determined  yet.  The  whole 
matter  is  so  simple  that  we  could  manufacture  them  at  any  navy  yard. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Any  builer  shop  would  answer  the  purpose  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  much  are  you  paying  for  the  1,100  mines  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  $490  apiece. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  thought  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  the 
mines  could  be  made  for  $75 » 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  was  the  floating  mine. 

The  Chairman.  The  admiral  is  talking  about  the  anchored  mine 
now. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  The  main  cost,  then,  is  the  anchor) 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  anchor  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost, 
but  the  mine  itself  contains  mechanism  to  make  it  operate  properly 
that  is  not  required  in  the  floating  mine. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  is  the  estunated  cost  when  manufactured  by 
the  department  1 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  we  will  make  them  for  about  $400. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  it  the  purpose  or  custom  of  the  Government  to 
recover  and  reuse  the  mines,  or  are  they  usually  abandoned  f 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  recover  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  make  that  a  rule? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes.  sir;  they  recover  them  right  along.  We 
have  one  ship,  a  mine  snip,  the  San  FranciscOj  that  is  engaged  in 
practice  mining  in  different  places,  and  all  her  mines  are  recovered 
after  being  laid.  Then  our  battleships  have  all  had  practice  at  the 
same  thing,  and  the  mines  are  invariable  recovered. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  percentage  of  loss  is  there  from  time  to  timet 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  get  them  all. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  why  multiply  the  number  if  we  are  recover- 
ing and  reusing  them  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  takes  a  great  many  mines  to  plant  a  proper 
mining  field ;  that  is,  they  must  be  close  enough  together  so  that  ships 
passing  over  that  ground  will  be  reasonably  sure  of  striking  one  of 
them,  and  you  can  see  from  that  that  a  great  number  would  be  re- 
quired to  cover  any  reasonable  amount  of  space. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  They  are  planted  across  the  channel  and  in  rows  f 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Wliy  Is  it  that  the  Navy  Department  has  not 
supplied  the  Navy  with  a  sufficient  quantity;  have  they  just  lately 
found  out  that  tliey  are  useful  ? 

Admiral  Stuauss.  This  is  the  third  year  we  have  asked  for  money 
for  mines. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  understand.     That  is  the  very  point,  why 

ou  have  not  asked  before,  during  all  the  years  that  we  have  been 

uildinf]:  up  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  asked. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  Congress  would  not  give  them  to  you  t 

The  Chairman.  We  have  given  them  a  part,  but  not  all. 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  had  money  available  for  the  mines  for 
the  regular  building  program.  That  comes  out  of  ** Armor  and 
armament.'^  Under  this  special  appropriation  we  asked  for  $100,000 
beginning  with  1912,  and  asked  it  a^ain  in  1913,  and  this  is  the  tnird 
time.    We  did  get  an  appropriation  in  1907  for  mines.    We  have  had 
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a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  netting  what  we  considered  a  satisfactory 
mine.  However,  we  did  the  best  we  could  and  supplied  ourselves 
with  some.  This  new  mine  we  have  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
found  yery  satisfactory,  and  we  now  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
proper  supply. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Have  you  ever  tried  one  of  them  to  see  whether 
or  not  it  would  destroy  a  ship  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  but  we  feel  certain  that  the  charge 
would  destroy  a  ship,  at  least  it  would  injure  the  ship  pretty  badly. 

Mr.  Williams.  Was  it  ever  determined  with  any  certamty  the 
character  of  mine  that  destroyed  the  Maine  1 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  Was  the  fact  established  that  the  explosion  was 
exterior  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  a  mine  of  modem  use,  I  presume  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  only  thing  we  could  determine  was  that 
the  initial  explosion  occurred  exterior  to  the  ship. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  might  have  been  done  by  a  very  high  explo- 
sive in  a  thin  copper  water-tight  compartment  actuated  by  electricity, 
so  there  would  be  no  evidence  left  after  the  explosion  as  to  what 
caused  the  explosion  ? 

Admiral  SrraAUSS.  Whatever  mine  was  used,  of  course,  would  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  explosion. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  your  judgment,  would  one  of  our  type  of  anchor 
mines — the  last  mine  you  were  speaking  of — if  exploded  under  similar 
conditipns  utterly  destroy  itself  so  that  there  would  be  nothing  left 
to  show  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  it  would.  We  were  given  an  appro- 
priation in  1907  and  one  in  1910 — $100,000  each  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  each  bill  there  is  money  available  under 
''Armor  and  armament"  and  "Ordnance  and  orcmance  stores." 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  Is  there  not  a  large  amount  appropriated  in  the 
Aimy  bill  for  the  defense  of  harbors  by  mines  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  are  very  actively  engaged  in  mining. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  just  now  giving  a  contract  for  the  1,100? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "Torpedo  station,  Newport,  R.  I.: 
For  labor  and  material,  etc.,  $80,000,"  the  same  as  last  year.  Did 
you  use  all  of  that  last  year  ?    Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  need  the  $80,000  this  year  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  we  will  need  that  amount. 

Mr.  BRriTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  appropriation  under  a  diflferent 
head  we  attempt  to  arrange  for  a  machme  snop,  $75,000.  Will  that 
$75,000  include  the  new  machinery  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  will  not  include  fhachinery.  We  have  sufl5- 
cient  machinery.     What  we  need  is  shop  space. 

Mr.  Britten.  You  will  not  require  any  additional  machinery? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  will  require  additional  men  when  you  get  the 
new  buildings  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  will  need  some  more  men. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  When  those  buildings  iu*e  ready  for  use  this  item 
will  have  to  be  increased  somewhat,  but  that  will  not  come  for  a  year 
at  least  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  new  and  improved  machin- 
ery and  tools  for  torpedo  factory,  $15,000,"  which  is  the  same  as  last 
year.     That  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  machinery  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  for  replacements,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "Experiments,  Bureau  of  Ordr 
nance,  $150,000."  The  appropriation  was  $200,000  last  year,  and 
was  increased  the  year  beiore.  Will  the  $150,000  be  sufficient  to 
meet  your  demand  lor  the  coining  year  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Williams.  Have  the  various  nations  information  as  to  tiie 
character  of  explosives  used  by  others  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  they  have.  It  seems  impossible  to 
keep  those  things  secret  for  any  length  of  time. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  does  this  nitrogelatin  explosive  compam 
in  power  with  the  explosive  that  you  put  into  a  torpeda;  is  it  more  or 
less  powerful  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the 
relative  strength  of  explosives,  but  the  best  test  we  can  make  is  ta 
fire  them  in  a  contains  under  water  and  have  pressuce  gauges  near 
them,  and  then  measure  the  effect  on  the  pi^essura  iieks  diie  ta  tha 
explosion. 

Mr.  Withsrspoon.  Which  do  you  use  m  the  torpedo  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  use  guncotton  in  the  torpedoes.  In  Hba 
mines  we  use  trinitrotoluol. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  What  would  you  say,  roughly,  about  the  com- 
parative destructive  power  of  a  shell  with  half  as  much  nitrogelatin 
as  the  ^ncotton  in  a  torpedo ;  which  would  be  the  most  destructive  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Undoubtedly  the  torpedo  would  be  the  more 
destructive. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Admiral,  suppose  that  one  of  our  12-inch  shelly 
should  strike  an  enemy's  ship  and  not  penetrate  it;  what  effect  would 
the  jar  on  the  ship  have  upon  the  men  inside? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Very  little  effect. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  do  saxy  damage  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  would  not  be  a  very  serious  thing  if  it  did  aol 
penetrate. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  one  of  the  12-inch  shells  should  strike  a  turret  it 
might  throw  it  out  of  training? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  it  might  jam  the  turret. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  recall  the  test  with  the  old  Scm  Mwteos,  one 
shell  hit  the  turret  and  interrupted  the  training? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Talbott.  It  was  a  fnooted  question  for  a  long  time  whether 
or  not  we  could  build  a  vessel  to  resist  a  shot? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Ships  can  not  carry  armor  enough  to  keep  out 
all  shell  at  the  minimum  range. 

Mr.  Talbott.  The  shooting  power  of  the  guns  is  ahead  of  the  annor 
plate  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  all  depends  on  the  distance  the  gun  is  from 
the  armor  plate. 
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The  Chaibman.  To  put  the  matter  m  concrete  form :  lu  other wonds, 
the  Govenmient  is  putting  up  to  jou  the  problem  of  getting  im- 
penetrable armor  and  at  tne  same  time  to  manufacture  a  gun  th^l; 
will  penetrate  any  armor  ? 

Aamiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  definitely  known  what  the  Japanese  used  as 
the  explosive  in  their  shells  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  had  an  explosive  which  was  talked  about 
a  ^at  deal,  and  you  prooably  rem^ember  reading  of  it  in  the  papera; 
Slmnose  powder,  they  called  it.  It  has  been  pretty  welj  settled  thaA 
that  was  picric  acid,  which  under  another  name,  lyddite,  has  been 
used  for  many  years  in  England,  and  under  the  name  of  melinite  t^t 
many  years  in  France. 

Mr.  KOBKRTS.  How  does  it  compare  in  its  destructive  power  with 
our  exfJosive  D  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  a  very  strong  explosive,  but  by  no  meaoa 
as  safe  as  explosive  D. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  a  strong  explosive,  but  not  as  safe  to  bai^dle  f 

Admiral  Strauss.  You  know  the  Japanese  wrecked  one  turret  by 
firing  their  high  explosives. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  it  stronger  than  D  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  stronger. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Had  they  any  other  vessels  in  tiie  battles  with  ^e 
Russian  fleet  than  those  we  Imow  of;  had  they  submarines,  in  those 
fights  with  the  Russiw  fleet) 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  do  not  think  the;^  did. 

Mr.  Talbott.  A  good  man^  people  thmk  they  did. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  sub- 
marines that  the  Japanese  bought  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  usecF 
in  the  battle  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  submarines  took 
no  part  in  that  war. 

Mr.  Talbott.  A  ^ood  many  people  think  they  did. 

Mr.  BmTTBN.  Is  it  not  the  geiMral  impression  that  the  torpedo 
played  the  most  important  part  in  giving  the  Jananese  the  control  of 
the  sea  through  the  destruction  of  oneJhalf  of  tne  enemy's  ships  be-^ 
fore  the  other  half  could  reach  there) 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  were  several  ships  simk,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  definitelv  determined  whetiier  it  was  done  by  torpedo 
fire  or  by  the  mines  whicn  were  used. 

Mr.  Brttten.  Were  not  the  ships  stationary  at  the  time  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  they  were  imder  way. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Which  battle  are  you  speaking  of;  the  first  attack 
outside  of  Port  Arthur  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BRriTEN.  I  am  talking  about  the  first  attack. 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  not  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Henslet.  The  chairman  asked  you  a  question  ^vith  reference 
to  your  position  as  to  tryii^  to  secure  the  very  best  armor  plate  and 
at  the  same  time  sheUs  which  would  penetrate.  Is  your  relation  to 
this  Government  in  that  regard  any  different  from  the  relation  of  men 
holding  similar  positions  to  the  other  governments?  They  are  aU 
engaged  in  the  same  duty,  are  they  not,  of  trying  to  develop  the  very 
best  armor  plate  ? 
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Admiral  St^uss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henslet.  And  at  the  same  time  trying  to  develop  shells  and 
high-power  machines  that  will  penetrate  it  ? 

Admiral  Stkauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  all  in  the  same  business. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Each  government  knowing  just  what  the  other  gov- 
ernments are  doing  and  to  what  extent  they  are  successful? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  have  a  pretty  good  line 
on  what  other  governments  are  doing,  and  I  am  sure  they  have  a 
pretty  good  one  on  what  we  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ** Arming  and  equipping  Naval 
Militia,''  $125,000,  which  is  the  customary  appropriation) 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Didyou  use  all  of  that  appropriation  last  year  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  used  it  all  last  year,  and  from  the  expendi- 
tures already  made  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  amount  will  be  needed 
for  the  current  year.  On  the  1st  of  January  we  had  expended 
$66,000,  and  had  $59,000  left. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  '* Repairs,  Bureau  of  Ordnance." 
That  is  for  general  repairs  to  buildings,  magazines,  etc.,  $30,000, 
the  same  as  last  year  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  amount  be  needed  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  *  Contingent,  Bureau  of  Ordnance,"  is  the  same 
as  the  current  appropriation,  $9,500  ? 

Admiral  Strauss,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  on  page  51  of  the  bill,  *'Navy 
Yard,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia:  For  extension  of  gun  fac- 
tory, $450,000.''  What  plans  and  detailed  specifications  have  you 
for  that  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  have  rough  plans  here — they  are  rough  plans 
and  approximate  estimates — and  after  they  were  completed  a  scneme 
was  presented  to  the  Secretary  quite  different  from  tnis,  but  looking 
to  the  extension  of  the  yard  and  its  facilities.  The  new  scheme 
involved  the  purchase  of  land  outside  the  limits  of  the  navy  yard. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  now  considering  a  scheme  to 
change  and  modify  the  first  one  submitted,  and  you  have  not  yet 
reached  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  what  you  expect  to  do  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  scheme  which  I  have  here  in  some  detail 
is  definite,  but  there  are  points  about  the  new  proposed  scheme  which 
are  advantageous.  It  involves  the  purchase  of  land  outside  the  yard 
estimated  to  cost  $193,000,  and  would  probably  cost  more  than  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  The  department  is 
now  considering  substituting  the  last  plan  for  the  first  one  that  is 
recommended  in  this  bill  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  are  considering  it,  but  we  thought  we 
would  put  it  up  to  the  committee  whether  tney  wished,  if  th6y  intend 
to  increase  the  facilities  at  the  navy  yard,  to  go  into  this  question  of 
additional  land,  which  always  is  objectionable. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  are  working  back  to  the  old  plan  put  up  to  the 
committee  8  or  10  years  ago,  are  you  not? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  plan. 
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Mr.  RoBEitTS.  We  had  a  plan  put  up  to  the  committee  for  increas* 
ing  the  facilities  at  the  gun  factory,  calling  for  an  expenditure  of 
four  or  five  million  dollars,  and  it  included  the  purchase  of  additional 
land. 

Admiral  Strauss.  This  plan  does  not  contemplate  the  piu:chase  of 
additional  land  and  involves  a  final  expenditure  of  about  $2,250,000. 
The  one  that  does  contemplate  the  purchase  of  land  has  not  been 
worked  out,  but  it  will  probably  cost  considerably  more  than  this 
estimate. 

The  Chairman.  The  plan  which  is  suggested  here  is  a  part  of  the 
S2,250,000  plan.  If  I  understand,  the  board  on  shore  stations  have 
reported  against  the  feasibiHty  and  the  practicability  of  extending 
the  shops  in  the  yard  as  it  is  now  ? 

Admu*al  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Since  that  original  plan  which  I  mentioned  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  we  have,  of  course,  put  in  the  yard  quite  a 
number  of  buildings  that  were  contemplated  under  that  plan,  I  think, 
which  would  necessarily  bring  down  the  cost  of  the  origmal  plan  con- 
siderably ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  presume  that  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  that 
date  have  been  made  up. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Suppose  that  either  of  the  plans  mentioned  is 
carried  out,  what  woiud  be  the  effect  then  on  the  output  of  the  gun 
factory;  will  we  be  able  to  turn  out  all  of  the  guns  that  we  need  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  All  the  guns  and  gun-carriages  and  equipment 
for  a  building  program  as  large  as  the  one  presented  by  the  Secretary 
this  year. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  proportion  of  the  guns  that  we  will  need  under 
a  prograna  similar  to  that  of  this  year  are  we  able  to  turn  out  with  the 
present  facilities  of  the  yard  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  About  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Talbott.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal  and  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  About  $850  in  favor  of  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  on  the  14-inch  gun. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  understand,  in  order  to  make  the  other  third 
of  the  supply  needed  we  must  expend  somewhere  from  $2,000,000  to 
$4,000,000  or  $.5,000,000  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  $2,238,500. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  are  we  doing  at  the  New  Orleans  Navy  Yard  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  a  dock  there,  a  floating  dock.  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  activities  at  that  place  have  been  conmied  to  docking 
merchant  ships  which  are  too  large  for  the  regular  docking  facilities 
of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  shops  and  the  machinery? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  do  not  know  what  their  present  condition  is, 
it  does  not  come  under  my  bureau. 

Mr.^LEE.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
Navy  Department,  instead  of  building  more  buildings,  to  transfer 
some  of  this  work  to  buildings  that  we  now  have?  For  instance, 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  gun  factory  at  Washington,  could  we 
use  the  New  Orleans  Navy  Yard  for  that  particular  purpose  and 
expend  the  $2,000,000  at  N'ew  Orleans  for  machinery  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss-  No,  sir.  The  organization,  experience,  super- 
iatending  force,  and  all  the  knowledge  that  has  been  concentrated  at 
the  Washington^  gun  factory  is  an  asset  there  which  makes  it  advi9* 
able  to  enlarge  it  rather  than  to  divide  the  work. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  The  New  Orleans  Navy  Yard  is  not  equipped  for 
making  guns? 

AdrSral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  It  was  not  intended  for  that.  A  report  has  been 
recently  made,  and  I  presume  the  committee  will  be  made  acquainted 
with  it,  of  the  conditions  at  that  station  by  Admiral  Stanford,  who 
was  down  there  recently. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Is  there  any  location  better  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  guns,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  cost  of  plant, 
land,  and  all,  than  Washington? 

Admiral  Strauss.  If  we  were  free  to  choose  a  place  to  build  a  gun 
factory  to  meet  the  probable  needs  of  the  Navy,  we  would  probably 
not  select  Washington,  at  least  not  the  location  we  have  here  now. 
We  would  select  a  place  where  we  were  free  to  have  more  land  and,  a 
wider  labor  market,  and  then  we  would  consider  conditions,  freight 
facilities,  suppUes,  etc. 

Mr.  Talbott.  The  freight  facilities  here  are  as  good  as  anywhere  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  distance  you  must  transport  the  guns  and 
material? 

Admiral  Stjuu^s.  So  far  as  freight  facilities  are  concerned,  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  many  14-inch  guns  can  the  Wasnington 
Navy  Yard  now  construct  in  a  year  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Twenty  14-inch  guns. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Every  year  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Would  that  be  the  entire  capacity  of  the  fiac- 
tory  or  do  you  mean  it  could  do  that  and  do  other  tnings  at  the  same 
time? 

Admiral  Strauss.  And  do  all  the  other  work  besides  that. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Twenty  guns  a  year? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Twenty  of  the  largest  guns  per  annum. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  beheve  you  stated  yesterday  that  the  Ntw 
York  and  Texas  were  about  completed,  did  you  not  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  the  guns  on  them,  I  beUevo? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  guns  are  mounted. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  many  other  14-inch  guns  have  you  to 
construct  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  guns  for  the  OJclahoma  and  Nevada  are  being 
shipped  right  along. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  They  are  already  made  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Have  you  any  othei*s  made  except  for  those 
ships  ?  ^ 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  guns  for  tlic  Pennsylvania  and  No,  39  are 
in  process  of  construction  and  will  be  finished  well  before  they  are 
needed. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  When  will  that  be  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  should  begin  shipping  them  in  about  a 
year. 
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Mr.  Wi'raLSBJBLPOON.  For  all  the  ships  authorized,  the  factory  Tvith 
its  present  capacity  can  construct  the  guns  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  can  construct  20  gujis  a  year.  Two  ships 
require  30  guns,  and  we  would  have  to  have  10  of  the  guns  built  by 
other  peopk. 

Mr.  WiTitEBSPOON.  That  is  not  what  I  am  getting  at.  I  believe 
you  stated  that  we  have  six  battleships  that  are  not  entirely  com- 

Sleted.  The  New  York  and  Texas,  their  guns  are  all  made^  and  the 
levada  and  Olcldhomaj  their  guns  are  made  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHSRSPOON.  And  with  the  present  cwacity  of  the  factory 
the  guns  for  the  Pennsylvania  and  No.  S9  can  be  constructed  within 
a  year  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  some  guns  manuiactured  by  the 
Army  at  Watervliet.  Of  the  30  guns  required  20  are  being  built 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  ana  10  at  Watervliet. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  thought  we  made  all  of  ttia  guns  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Noy  sir. 

Mr.  WrrsQSRSPOoN.  We  do  UiQt  manufacture  all  of  them  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHJSRSPOON.  With  the  present  arrangement,  did  you  not 
state  that  the  guns  for  the  Permayhxmioi  and  No.  &9.  would  oe  oom« 
pleted  m  about  a  year  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Those  for  the  Pemisylvania  wtt,  and  the  otliers 
before  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  If  this  present  prosram'  should  be  carried,  out 
and  we  should  authorize  two  more  battleships,  how  long  would  it 
be  before  those  two  battleships  would  be  ready  for  their  gunst 

Admiral  Strauss.  About  twa  yeairs. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Does  it  not  take  three  years  to  construct  a 
battleship  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  construction  of  the 
ships  they  get  the  guns  and  the  other  work  goes  on.  Before  the 
ship  is  actually  completed  it  gets  the  guns. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  If  the  battleships  were  authorized  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  they  would  need  the  guns  in  about  two  years  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Then  the  present  capacity  of  the  factory  would 
onlv  be 

Admiral  Strauss  (interposing).  Two-thirds.  We  could  make  two- 
thirds  of  the  guns  for  two  ships. 

Mr.  Wfthrrspoon.  Supposmg  that  the  present  program  is  not 
adopted  by  Congress  and  the  two  battleships  are  not  autnorized,  will 
you  need  this  extension,  then,  to  construct  all  of  the  guns  necessary! 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WriKERSPOON.  This  extension,,  then,  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Congress  is  going  to  authorize  two  battleships  f 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes;  that  we  will  have  a  regular  building  pro- 
gram of  two  battleships  per  anniun. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  program.  I  aoa, 
talking  about  this  particidar  occasion,  tnis  particular  autnorization  of 
two  battleships.  If  none  were  authorized  at  all,  you  would  not  need 
this  extension  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  If  one  were  authorized;  you  would  not  need 
this  extension) 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  This  extension  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  Congress  is  going  to  authorize  both  of  these  battleships  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Not  only  these  two  battleships,- but  that  they 
will  construct  the  ships  in  the  future  on  a  similar  pro-am.  When 
I  say  '* needed,"  that  is  needed  so  that  we  can  do  all  oi  our  own  gun 
building  and  gun-carriage  building. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  We  purchase  some  guns  from  the  Army  arsenal 
at  Watervliet  and  then  you  have  some  made  by  private  concerns 
and  some  also  manufactured  here  in  Washington  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  comparative  or  relative  cost  of  the 
same  character  of  gun  at  the  different  places?  Take  a  14-inch  gun, 
for  instance — what  does  it  cost  you  to  manufacture  it  at  Washin^on, 
at  Watervliet,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  and  at  Midvale  1 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  costs  us  to  manufacture  a  14-inch  gun  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  $60,145.  The  last  bids  from  the  Bethle- 
hem and  ^udvale  steel  companies  for  the  same  work  were  $79,800 
for  the  first-named  company  and  $79,200  for  the  second,  but  these 
bids  were  jiot  accepted.     The  cost  at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  is  $61 ,000 . 

Mr.  Gerrt.  What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  labor  market 
here? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  labor  market  here  is  very  largely  built  up 
to  meet  our  own  necessities.  To  a  certain  extent  we  depend  upon 
Baltimore,  the  distance  being  small.  This  plant  here  takes  the 
largest  number  of  skilled  men  of  any  plant  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bomood. 

Mr.  Farr.  Is  the  cost  at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  as  high  as  the 
Bethlehem  Co. 's  bid? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  a  little  more  than  our  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Bethlehem  and  Midvale  are  more? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  $19,000  more. 

Mr.  Browning.  How  about  Watervliet  ?  Is  there  much  of  a  labor 
market  there  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  whole  country  is  a  manufacturing  district. 
I  fancy  they  have  a  better  labor  market. 

Mr.  Browning.  Yet  you  say  that  the  guns  cost  more? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  they  cost  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Farr.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  yesterday  that  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  torpedoes  by  the  Government  was  30  per  cent  less 
than  the  amount  cna^ed  the  Government  by  private  concerns  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Just  about  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Farr.  How  do  you  account  for  that  discrepancy  in  the  price  ? 

Admiral  Strauss,  rrivate  concerns  have  to  maKe  a  profit  on  their 
product.  This  price  that  I  give  is  without  any  addition  for  profit. 
jHien,  there  are  certain  other  charges  which  we  do  not  have.  We  do 
not  insure  and  we  do  not  count  interest  on  the  capital,  and  then  our 
supervisory  force  is  cheaper  than  that  of  outside  firms. 

TTie  Chairman.  And  no  taxes? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  include  the  repairs  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  We  do;  yes,  sir. 

The  Cr^irman.  Do  you  include  in  the  cost  of  the  gun  the  clerical 
and  drafting  force  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes^  sir;  that  includes  all  charges  besides  over* 
head  and  depreciation,  including  clerical,  drafting,  and  officers'  super- 
vision. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  would  you  estimate 
tlie  clerical  and  drafting  force  that  is  paid  out  of  the  general  appro- 
priations and  not  out  of  this  appropration ) 

Admiral  Strauss.  One  per  cent  to  one  and  one-half  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  anything  whatever  for  the  Navy 
Department,  the  cost  of  the  force  in  the  Navy  Department  that 
contributes  to  the  work  as  an  overhead  charge  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  do  not  take  account  of  that  because  that 
force  is  employed  in  arran^g  these  things,  preparing  specifications, 
writing  letters,  etc.,  for  private  purchases  as  well  as  for  the  ones  we 
manuiacture  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  make  any  estimate  of  the  salaries  of  the 
naval  officers  who  are  detailed  to  the  yards  and  serve  there  in  various 
capacities  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes;  they  are  included. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  a  number  of  items  which  are  not  included 
in  vour  cost,  but  when  you  purchase  guns  from  the  WatervJiet  Arse- 
nal, from  the  Anny,  they  make  you  pay  something  for  those  things! 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  make  us  pay  what  tney  call  the  War 
Department  burden.  They  allot  to  the  cost  a  certam  proportion  of 
the  office  expenses  here  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  They  add  that  to  the  cost  of  the  guns  f 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Please  tell  me  how  much  it  costs  to  shoot  a 
12-inch  gun  and  a  14-inch  gun  when  you  use  the  shells  and  explosives 
which  you  would  use  in  a  battle? 

Admiral  Strauss.  For  a  14-inch  gun  it  costs  between  $477  and 
$720. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Is  that  as  near  as  you  can  give  it! 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  variation  is  due  to  the  diflFerence  in  the 
price  of  shell,  powder,  etc.  I  can  give  it  to  you  for  any  one  year  or 
any  one  lot  oi  powder. 

iir.  Witherspoon.  You  say  that  you  get  the  shells  now  under 
contract,  do  you  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  Would  that  mean  that  at  the  present  rate  it 
would  be  $450  a  shot? 

Admiral  Strauss.  About  $470.  There  are  some  little  items  which 
I  have  not  included. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  How  much  does  it  cost  for  each  shot  in  the 
case  of  target  practice,  where  you  use  cheap  shell  and  you  have 
not  the  explosive  in  it  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  would  amount  to  about  $250. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  In  round  numbers,  a  little  over  half  as  much 
as  it  takes  to  shoot  a  shell  in  battle. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "  Fireproof  eeneral  storehouse.'* 
I  believe  that  is  to  cost  $225,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  an  appropri- 
ation of  $125,000? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  that? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  have  some  photographs  which  will  explain 
the  necessity  for  that  storehouse,  perhaps,  better  than  I  could  in 
words.  We  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  ordnance  material  lying 
about  the  yard  not  under  cover,  and  while  it  does  not  deteriorate  to 
ftny  great  degree,  the  cost  of  keeping  it  from  deteriorating  is  consid- 
erable, and  it  interferes  with  the  readiness  of  this  material  tot  use. 
Altogether  it  is  a  bad  policy  to  continue  this  system  of  scattering 
valuable  material  of  that  sort  around. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  *' Naval  proving  ground,  Indian 
Head,  Md.:  Addition  to  facihties,  $5G,060."  Last  year  we  gave  you 
$29,000  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  about  that.  Admiral. 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  submitted  a  recommendation  for 
increased  facilities  at  the  powder  factory  which  would  be  capable  of 
doubling  the  output  there.  That  involves  an  expenditure  of  $500,000 
the  first  year  and  about  half  that  subseauently.  If  that  is  granted, 
then  this  item  of  $50,000  can  be  omittea.  In  other  words,  fliey  are 
alternate  items. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  *' addition  to  facilities"  is  to  make  sub- 
ordinate additions  to  your  manufacturing  facilities,  but  if  this  item 
of  $500,000  for  the  extension  of  powder  factory  is  granted,  you  will 
not  need  the  $50,000  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  included  in  the  $500,000  item  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  On  a  larger  scale,  yes,  sir.  The  $50,000  item  I 
have  itemized  here. 

The  Chairman.  Please  insert  it  in  the  hearing. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Memorandum  in  regard  to  extension  to  facilities  at  Indian  Head  Proving  Ground. 

1  magazine $8, 000 

2  dry  houses,  capacity  125,000  pounds,  $4,500  each 9,000 

Acid  house 5,000 

Mixing  house 4,000 

Pulping  and  poaching 6, 000 

Solvent  recovery 9, 000 

Railroad  extension 10, 000 

Total 51,000 

Mixing  house  would  be  of  concrete,  wood  block  floor,  with  a  front  wall. 
Pulping  and  poaching  house  to  have  roof  raised  and  have  a  concrete  floor,  giving 
room  for  two  more  poachers. 
Railroad  extension  is  for  an  automatic  trolley  between  houses  on  the  powder  line. 

The  Chairman.  ^'Toward  extension  of  powder  factory,  $600,000." 
Can  vou  itemize  that  also  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  I  hav^e  that  here. 
(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 
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£!itimate/orex(«7uu>n  of  powder  factory  to  make  yearly  otUput  of  a  total  of  6^450^000  poundi 
of  powder  {$,000,000  pounds  of  new  pawder  and  450,000  pounds  of  reworked  powder), 

[Compiled  firom  data  furnJihed  by  powder  expert,  Dec.  12, 1013.] 


Cottoo  picking  and  dry  house:  New  building,  concrete,  near  new  nitrating  house,  all 

nnder  one  roof 

Kfttattog  house  and  acid  tanlage  equipment  under  way,  all  ample 

BoiUng  tub  outfit: 

36  additional  tubs 

Foundations,  drains,  platforms,  p^ing,  Mid  setting  up 
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Iptng  house: 
Increase  <tf  house. 


4  additional  jpulpers 

1  i  additionarpoaohers 

2  additional  sio(^  tanlcs. . 
ffiiafting,  installation,  etc. 
4  iOO-horsepower  motors . 
I  50-hors^>ower  motor . . . 
Settling  Tsts 


Sther  house: 

Addition  to  present  house. 

3  ether  stills 

4  alcohol  stilus 

Installation,  tankage,  etc.. 


IMiydratlnff  house: 

To  iostaJl  3  more  presses. 
InstallatioD  and  piping. . 


Alcohol  storage: 

11  new  tanks 

Extension  of  building,  etc. 


Mixing  house: 

PBovide  stfting  drums,  in  separate  buOdings,  motor  driyem. 

3  mixers 

2  presses 

I  motor 

I  diphenylamine  midng  tsnk 

4  rooms 

InstallatioD,  shafting,  etc 


house: 

3  presses,  die 

1  press,  strainer 

Ipress,  blockinc 

Piping,  InstallatioD,  etc. 
Extension  of  building. . . 
3  powder  cutters , 


SolTcnt  recovery  fuse  present  brick  building  fer  oompraners  only;  ingtrfl  SMon 
oompreesing  outfit,  with  2  new  houses  for  additional  cans,  about  32): 


Ifarthinfry  ywf  f¥if^llft»|iffn 


Dry  houses: 

10  new  hou8«,  15Q1)00 pounds  each.. 
4,000  feet  track 


GStlon  stores 

Pyro 

2  pawder  magasliMi. 


Public 
works. 


IS,  000 


35,000 


6,000 


3,000 


4,000 


1,000 


12,000 


55,000 
7,000 


02,000 

10,000 

3,000 

10,000 


Equ 
men 


It. 


tlO,000 
5,000 


15,000 


8,000 
10,000 
2,000 
3,500 
4,000 
500 
3,508 


31,500 


8,000 
0,000 
2,000 


16,000 


10,500 
2,000 


12,500 


6,000 


^,500 

6,800 

2,000 

500 

500 


1,000 


13,300 


4,100 
1,000 
3,000 


1,000 


16.000 


33,000 


SttimaUfor  eiUnnon  of  powder  factory  to  maieytarly  output  oja  total  of  6,450,000  powidt 
of  powder  ^,000,000  pound*  oftuiB  potcdtr  and  450,000  pound*  of  rtwarhtd  pomkr) — 
Oontinuea. 


The  Chairman.  What  does  that  contemplate? 

Admiral  Stkauss.  That  contemplates  increasing  the  facilities  of 
the  powder  factory  so  that  we  can  manufacture  6,000,000  pounds  of 
new  powder  per  annum,  and  rework  about  500,000  poimds. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  constituent  parts  of  that 
extension  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  contemplates  an  addition  of  $465,000  in 
public  works;  that  is,  building,  railroad  extensions,  alcohol  and 
ether  storage  (they  are  stored  in  vaults),  storehouse  facilities,  addi- 
tional boiler  plant,  additional  coal-handling  plant,  and  the  necessary 
additions  to  the  several  houses  to  carry  on  tnis  increased  work.  All 
those  items  amoimt  to  $464,500  and  the  machinery  plant  amounts  to 
$321,420. 

The  Chairman.  Making  a  total  oft 

Admiral  Strauss,  $785,920  for  the  whole  project. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  buildings,  is  that  enlarge- 
ment or  extension  of  existing  ouildings  or  is  it  new  buildings  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Some  will  be  new  and  others  additions  to  the 
old  buildings. 

Mr.  Browning.  Have  you  any  plan  or  blueprint  of  the  proposed 
extension  with  you  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  have  a  map  of  the  existing  plant,  and  I  can 
indicate  where  the  additions  will  go. 
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Mr.  Browning.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  see.  Do  you  think 
it  is  advisable  for  the  Government  to  extend  this  powder  plant  ? 

Admiral  Strauss  I  think  it  is  generally  advisable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  in  its  power  the  ability  to  control  the  price  of  all  the 
things  that  it  needs. 

Mr.  Browning.  It  does  that  now  in  the  case  of  powder  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Congress  has  limited  the  price  of  powder  for 
this  year. 

Mr.  Browning.  They  limit  the  price  which  they  pay  for  the  powder. 
Did  you  notice  in  the  nearings  oi  the  other  day  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  why  the  present  Government  smokeless-powder  situation 
should  be  left  undisturbed  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir:  but  I  have  not  had  a  chance  yet  to 
read  them.     I  have  them  in  the  office. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Friday, 
January  23,  1914,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Friday,  January  2S,  1914. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT    OF   EEAB   ADMIEAL  JOSEPH   STEAUSS,    CHIEF 

BTTEEAXT  OF  OEDVAVCE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Grentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us  this 
morning  Admiral  Strauss,  Chi^  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

When  we  adjourned  yesterday  we  were  considering  the  item  on 
page  56  of  the  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  powder  factory  at  the 
pro\dng  ground,  Indian  Head. 

Admiral,  I  believe  you  stated  that  this  extension  embraced  both 
enlargement  of  existing  buildings  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cu AIRMAN.  And  also  enlarging  some  of  the  facilities  for  the 
machinery,  etc.  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  machinery  enlargement  and  railroad 
extensions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  railroads  there  at  present? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  about  seven  miles  of  standard- 
gau^e  railroad  there  now. 

ilr.  Butler.  Is  that  a  siding  or  on  the  main  line  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Tliat  railroad  is  all  embraced  wdtliin  the  prov- 
ing-ground  territory,  and  has  no  connection  with  any  outside  railroad. 

^Ir.  Butler.  It  is  the  Government's  siding? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  a  meaiL^  of  transporting  material  from  one 
building  to  another  within  the  area  embraced  in  the  powder-factory 
grounds. 

Mr.  Butler.  \Miat  proportioii  of  the  powder  do  we  manufacture 
now? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  manufacture  a  little  less  than  half. 

Mr.  Butler.  V  Congress  should  see  fit  to  develop  the  Government 
powder  plant  as  you  request,  it  will  give  the  Government  an  oppor- 
tunity to  manufacture  what  proportion? 

32598— 14 32 
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Admiral  Strauss.  It  would  give  us  the  means  of  manufacturing  all 
of  the  powder  that  we  need  for  a  building  program  such  as  we  have 
presented  this  year. 

Mr.  Butler.  Wliat  proportion  of  the  whole  powder,  may  I  ask? 

Admiral  Strauss.  All  of  the  powder. 

Mr.  Butler.  If  you  enlarge  this  plant  which  you  have  recom- 
mended, it  will  give  the  Government  lacilities  to  manufacture  all  the 
powder  we  will  need  in  the  Nav}'  in  peace  times  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Talbott.  How  about  the  reserve  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  For  a  few  yeai*s  we  would  have  to  buj'  powder 
outside  to  make  up  the  desired  reserve. 

Mr.  Browning.  Admiral,  do  vou  think  it  advisable  for  the  Govern- 
ment  to  manufacture  all  of  its  own  powder  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  that  the  Government  should  be  in  a 
position  to  buy  powder  outside,  if  necessary, 

Mr.  Browning.  But  if  the  Government  makes  all  of  its  own 
powder,  what  is  to  become  of  the  powder  plants  now  in  existence  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Unless  the  powder  ])lants  now  in  existence  get 
foreign  orders  I  presume  they  would  cease  to  operate. 

Mr.  Browning.  If  the  Government  were  to  depend  only  upon  its 
own  powder  plant,  in  case  of  an  accident  or  in  time  of  war  we  would 
be  in  rather  a  serious  predicament,  would  we  not  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  the  capacity  of  the  outside  plants 
to-day  is  rated  at  about  10,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  ana  that 
capacity  would  be  an  asset  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Browning.  Do  you  not  think  it  advisable — take,  for  instance, 
the  Spanish  War,  when  the  Du  Pont  Co.  very  quickly  built  a  plant  to 
manufacture  powder  for  the  Government — that  a  concern  of  that 
kind,  which  seems  at  all  times  to  have  treated  the  Government  fairly, 
should  be  in  existence  so  that  the  Government  could  have  another 
supply  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  was  an  advantage  to  have  that  firm  in  ex- 
istence when  the  war  broke  out. 

Mr.  Browning.  It  would  always  be  an  advantage,  would  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  At  the  time  the  Spanish  War  took  place  we  had 
no  plant  at  all  except  a  small  experimental  one  at  Newport,  and  that 
plant  turned  out  tnree  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  powaer  a  day 
after  we  got  settled  as  to  the  character  of  smokeless  powder  we 
desired. 

Mr.  Browning.  Has  not  the  Du  Pont  Co.  always  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Government  in  the  manufacture  or  powder? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  gotten  many  good  things  from  the  Du 
Pont  Co. 

Mr.  Browning.  The  Government  makes  no  appropriation  at  all  for 
experiments  and  development  of  the  powder  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Wo  use  some  of  the  money  available  for  experi- 
mental work  at  Indian  Head.  The  Du  Pont  Co.  has  a  very  mi^e 
experimental  laboratory  which  they  use  for  all  of  their  purposes  con- 
nected with  explosives.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  tnat  is  de- 
voted, either  in  plant  or  money,  especially  to  the  question  of 
smokeless  powder. 

Mr.  Browning.  They  have  always  given  the  Government  the 
advantage  of  their  experiments  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  always  had  the  advantage,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  have  placed  in  the  record  of  last  Tuesday  the 
reasons  why  the  present  Government  smokeless-powder  situation 
should  be  left  undisturbed.     Have  you  read  those  reasons  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  What  have  you  to  say  regarding  them  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  To  give  an  answer  to  the  statements  made  there 
I  would  prefer  to  write  them.  They  are  substantially  correct,  but 
I  would  like  to  go  over  them  and  discuss  them  in  writing. 

Mr.  Browning.  Please  put  that  in  the  record. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  I  will. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows.) 

Referring  to  the  statements  contained  in  the  hearings  entitled  *' Reasons  why  the 
present  Government  smokeless  powder  situation  should  be  left  undisturbed":  These 
reasons  are  discussed  seriatim,  under  the  same  headings,  as  follows: 

First.  Heretofore  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  controlling  the  price  of 
powder,  and  possibly  such  control  under  the  existing  arrangement  might  continue 
indefinitely.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  might  arise  as  to 
the  proper  price  to  be  paid  to  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  in  which  case  the  Government  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  aictate  terms.  The  Government  does  prepare  the  specificatioiii. 
supervise  tne  manufacture,  and  has,  for  several  years  past,  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid 
lor  the  finished  product. 

Second.  The  Du  Pont  Co.  has  made  large  investments  with  the  expectation  of 
getting  a  large  amount  of  Government  business  and  but  a  small  portion  of  its  smokeless 
powder  plants  could  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  mana- 
tacture  of  smokeless  powder,  however,  the  Navv  has  placed  orders  in  excess  of 
$26,000,000  for  smokless  powder,  and  the  total  pront  on  this  sum  would  undoubtedly 
reimburse  them  for  their  investment  should  tne  plants  now  become  valueless,  and 
besides,  yield  them  a  very  fair  interest  on  the  capiral. 

Third.  The  question  of  the  cost  to  manufocture  smokeless  powder  is  discussed  at 
length  in  this  and  previous  hearings.  What  constitutes  a  fair  profit  is  a  matter  which 
I  do  not  feel  competent  to  discuss.  The  hazard  in  manufacturing  smokeless  powder 
is  negligible. 

Fourth.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  serious  danger  of  the  Government 
plant  being  destroyed,  even  in  time  of  war. 

Fifth.  The  large  capacity  of  the  Du  Pont  planl^^  is  a  valuable  asset  for  the  Grovefn- 
ment. 

Sixth.  No  discussion. 

Seventh.  1  am  not  able  to  state  what  amount  the  Du  Pont  Co.  spends  for  ex- 
periments, but  they  undoubtedly  do  spend  large  sums  for  experimental  work  and 
they  have  given  the  Government  the  advantage  of  it,  either  free  or  for  a  nominal 
consideration.  The  excellence  of  our  smokeless  powder  can  hardly  be  ascribed  alto- 
gether to  the  experimental  work  done  by  the  Du  Ponts.  The  rigid  specifications 
exacted  by  the  Government  as  based  on  our  own  experience  have  contributed  largely 
to  that  result. 

Eighth.  The  Du  Pont  Co.  has  been  very  liberal  in  allowing  the  Government  to  use 
economic^  methods  of  manufacturing,  such  as  recovery  of  solvent,  reworking  of 
powder,  nitrating,  etc.,  but  I  can  not  state  whether  or  not  the  saving  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  has  ''far  exceeded  the  profits  they  have  obtained  from  the  Government.*' 

Ninth.  The  Government  aoes  look  to  outside  manufacturers  for  explosives  other 
than  smokeless  powder,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  the  manufacture  in  any 
confliderable  quantities  has  been  at  an  ''actual  loss.'' 

Tenth.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Government  is  buying  powder  from  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  about  25  cents  cheaper  than  the  company  is  selling  it  aoroad. 

Eleven^.  I  agree  with  the  statement  that  a  Government  monopoly  is  not  advisable 
in  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  powder.  I  believe  that  the  Government  needs  com- 
petition as  well  as  the  private  manufacturers  need  it. 

Twelfth.  The  reason  for  this  is  discussed  later. 

In  regard  to  the  statements  "Indicating  fair  treatment": 

1.  Conduct  in  toor.— On  March  17,  1898,  the  Biureau  of  Ordnance  made  two  requi- 
oitioiiB  lor  brown  prismatic  powder.  One  was  for  2,278,000  pounds  and  was  placed 
with  the  Csdifomia  Powder  Works;  the  other  was  for  2,308,000  pounds  and  was  placed 
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with  the  Du  Pont  Co.  The  price  was  to  be  10.32175  per  pound.  In  June,  1898, 
when  the  deliveries  were  not  quite  one-quarter  completea,  the  price  for  the  rest  of  the 
powder  was  reduced  to  29  cents  per  pound.  In  the  latter  part  of  1889,  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  entered  into  an  agreement  with  certain  foreign  powder  makers,  by  which  the 
company  learned  certain  trade  secrets  for  making  brown  {wwder.  In  consideration 
of  these  the  Du  Pont  Co.  was  to  pay  a  royalty  until  a  certain  total  amount  of  royalty 
had  been  paid.  I  can  find  no  written  agreement  between  the  Du  Pont  Co.  and  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  stating  that  the  price  of  powder  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  royalty  as  soon  as  the  total  royalty  had  been  paid,  but  references  in  letters 
indicate  that  at  least  a  verbal  agreement  to  this  effect  existed.  Referring  to  *'  Extract 
from  hearings''  on  the  ''fortifications  appropriation  bill"  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Sixty naecond  Congress,  third  session,  ''Cost  of 

S)wder,"  on  page  327,  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Ordnance  dated 
ecember  13,  1890,  asking  the  Du  Pont  Co.  for  a  statement  of  how  much  in  royalties 
had  been  ^id.  On  page  350  a  letter  from  the  Du  Pont  Co.  to  Mr.  B.  Peyton,  of  the 
California  rowder  Works,  dated  July  22, 1898,  contains  this  statement:  "We  therefore 
suggested  that  July  1  should  be  the  aate  at  which  the  new  price  took  effect,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  Government  was  entitled  to  have  received  the  29-cent  price  sometime 
previous  to  July  1.  From  the  above  it  seems  that  at  least  a  verbal  agreement  to 
reduce  the  price  of  powder  by  the  amount  of  the  royalty  existed  in  June,  but  there 
is  no  record  to  show  whether  tnis  agreement  existed  prior  to  Murch  17, 1896,  when  the 
requisitions  were  placed,  or  was  volunteered  by  the  company  when  their  payment  of 
royalties  ceased. 

in  addition  to  the  4,586,000  pounds  of  powder  ordered  on  March  17, 1898,  the  bureau 
later  agreed  to  order  another  1,000,000  pounds  of  powder  if  the  Du  Pont  Co.  would 
install  additional  machinerv  and  thus  increase  their  output.  Of  this  total  of  5,586,000 
pounds  the  company  a^eed  to  cancel  the  contract  for  2,375,000  pounds  of  thispowder, 
the  manufacture  of  which  had  not  been  completed  when  the  war  closed.  Tne  com- 
pany made  no  charge  for  canceling  this  contract. 

2.  Dehydration  by  alcohol. — The  Du  Pont  Co.  invented  and  designed  the  present 
hydraulic  press  for  dehydrating  pyroceUulose.  The  Government  is  using  this  method 
with  presses  of  the  same  design.  Prior  to  that  time,  in  France  dehydrating  was  accom- 
plished by  spraying  with  alcohol.  The  process  invented  by  the  Du  Ponts  made  the 
manufacture  of  smokeless  powder  practically  a  safe  industry. 

3.  Recovery  of  alcohol. — \\Tien  tlie  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder  was  first  started 
for  the  Government,  the  Government  furnished  the  alcohol  used.  The  company  did 
at  its  own  expense  develop  a  method  for  recovering  a  large  percentage  of  this  solvent. 
A  dCvScription  of  this  metnod  was  furnished  the  Goveniment  witliout  cost,  and  the 
system  wiis  instiilled  at  Indianhead  l)eginning  with  the  manufacture  of  power  at 
tnat  place. 

4.  Rexcorking  ponder. — The  uiethod  of  reworking  powder  now  in  use  at  ludianhead 
was  designed  by  the  Du  Pont  Co..  I)ut  the  .successful  dehydration  of  this  reground 
fKJwder  was  first  worked  out  at  ludianhead. 

5.  Stabilizer. — The  statements  in  regard  to  the  Du  Pont  Co.'s  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  the  results  that  could  be  accomplished  by  using  dipheny- 
lamine  as  a  stabilizer  are  correct;  the  stabilization  of  the  powder  has  probably  doubled 
its  life  and  resulted  in  a  very  great  saving  to  the  Government. 

6.  Powder  for  small  arms. — The  Navy  purchases  its  small-arms  ammunition  from 
the  War  Department.  This  powder  was  invented  and  developed  by  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
and  greatly  increased  the  life  of  the  .30  caliber  rifle. 

7.  Nitration  of  cotton. — The  statements  in  regard  to  the  new  mechanical  nitrators 
are  correct.  The  Du  Pont  Co.  has  recently  given  the  Navy  Department  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  the  right  to  use  this  process  for  a  nominal  consideration,  and  the 
system  is  now  being  installed  at  Indianhead,  where  it  will  result  in  a  material 
economy. 

8.  StabiUte. — The  statements  in  regard  to  stabilite  are  correct,  but  I  have  no  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  company  in  developing  this 
powder. 

9.  Army  powder  phnt. — The  statements  in  regard  to  the  Army  powder  plant  are 
believed  to  be  correct. 

10.  The  nyro  incident. — The  statements  in  regard  to  the  pyro  incident  are  correct. 
The  oOicials  of  the  company  reported  the  fraud  to  the  bureau  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered it. 

Mr.  Browning.  Yesterday  you  had  a  map  showing  the  Indian- 
head  plant.  There  was  not  marked  on  that  map  any  of  the  present 
buildings  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  buildings  are  marked  on  the 
map. 

Mr.  Browning.  On  the  map  you  had  yesterday? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  Under  this  improved  plan  that  you  have,  are 
those  buildings  to  be  enlarged  or  are  they  all  to  be  new  buildings? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Some  will  be  enlarged  and  others  will  be  entirely 
new,  notably  the  dry  houses  of  which  we  require  a  great  many. 

Mr.  Browning.  They  will  be  new? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  they  will  be  new. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  think  you  stated  yesterday  that  it  would  cost, 
by  the  time  you  were  through,  somethmg  like  $750,000  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  $785,920. 

Mr.  Browning.  Nearly  $800,000? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  Admiral,  you  have  stated  this  morning  that  you 
had  the  buildings  marked  on  that  map.  Please  let  me  see  the  map 
and  where  the  buildings  are.  I  would  like  to  know  what  buildings 
you  propose  to  enlarge? 

Admiral  Strauss.  This  [indicating]  is  the  existing  plant  now. 
Cotton  picking  and  dry  house,  new  building,  concrete,  near  new 
nitrating  house,  all  under  one  roof,  $8,000. 

Mr.  Browning.  Where  is  the  present  one  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  One  hundred  and  forty-nine  is  the  nitrating 
house  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Browning.  This  will  be  a  new  building  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  cotton-picking  and  dry 
house.  Thirty-six  additional  boiling  tubs,  with  foundations,  drains, 
platforms,  piping,  and  setting  up,  $15,000. 

Mr.  Browning.  Are  they  to  be  an  addition  to  the  present  building? 

Admiral  Strauss.  These  tubs  are  in  the  open. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  existing  tubs? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.     The  existing  tubs  are  in  the  open. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  wiU  be  in  addition  to  the  existing  tubs? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  Pulping  house,  $35,000.  Tlmt  wiD 
be  an  addition  to  the  existing  house,  that  building  there  [indicating]. 
Tha  equipment  for  the  pulping  house  wiU  cost  $31,560.  That  is 
machinery. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  machinery  already  in  that  house? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  wiU  be  additional  machinery  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  This  will  be  additional  machinery  for  the  en- 
lai^ement  of  the  capacity  of  the  old  house. 

Ether  house,  15,000,  under  ''Public  works."  That  is  an  addition 
to  the  present  house,  costing  55,000,  and  the  equipment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ether,  in  addition  to  that  at  present  installed,  will  be 
$16,000.  Dehydrating  house,  new  equipment,  no  enlargement  of  the 
old  house,  $12,500. 

Mr.  Browning.  No  enlargement  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No  enlargement;  no,  sir. 

Alcohol  storage,  11  new  tanks,  extension  of  building,  etc.,  $3,000. 

Mr.  Browning.  That  is  an  extension  of  the  present  building? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mixing  hou8e  and  extension  of  the  building  costing  $4,000,  and 
increase  of  the  plant  amounting  to  $13,360.  Press  house,  extension 
of  the  building  c::sting  $1,000,  and  new  equipment  costing  $16,000. 
Solvent  recovery:  We  expect  to  use  the  present  brick  building  for 
the  compressors  only.  Install  32-ton  compressing  outfit;  that  is,  for 
the  ice  plant  and  two  new  houses  for  additional  solvent  recovery  cans, 
making  in  all  $12,000  for  the  houses  and  $23,000  for  the  machinery 
installation. 

Mr.  Browning.  Those  are  new  houses  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  will  involve  new  construction.  The  plan 
is  to  shift  equipment  about  so  as  to  utilize  the  old  building.  The  new 
construction,  as  I  said  before,  amounts  to  $12,000.  Ten  new  dry 
houses,  150,000  pounds  capacity  each,  costing  $55,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  to  adjoin  the  old  ones  or  will  they  be 
separate  and  distinct  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  will  be  separate  from  the  old  ones.  We 
have  at  present  13  dry  houses,  all  separated  a  sufficient  distance  so 
that  if  one  blows  up  it  will  not  endanger  its  neighbor. 

The  Chairman.  You  separate  all  of  them  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  All  the  drv  houses  are  separated. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  additional  houses  to  the  dry  houses  you 
have? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  10  new  dry  houses  costing  $5,500 
apiece  or  $55,000  for  all  of  them,  to  which  we  must  add  under  ** Public 
works''  4,000  feet  of  track  costing  $7,000.  That  is  to  enable  us  to 
handle  the  powder  to  and  from  these  dry  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  extension  of  the  existing  track  1 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  ^\^ll  expend  $5,500  each  for  the  dry  houses? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  IIow  large  are  the  houses  ? 

Admiral  wStrauss.  They  will  hold  about  150,000  pounds  of  powder 
each. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  What  is  the  size  of  the  houses? 

Admiral  wStrauss.  Main  building  28  feet  by  45  feet.  Lcan-to  shed 
14  feet  by  45  feet. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Made  of  what  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Made  of  wood  framing  and  covered  with  corru- 
gated sheet  steel.  In  these  houses  we  have  the  powder  bins,  the  con- 
tainers for  the  powder  which  is  drying.  Then  there  is  some  machinery 
for  heating,  blowing  hot  air  through  the  mass  of  powder. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Is  each  house  supplied  \\Hth  a  power  plant  of  its 
own? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  wo  liave  a  central  electric  power  plant 
and  a  central  heating  plant. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  blow  hot  air  through  the  tubes? 

Admiral  vStrauss.  Xo:  we  have  a  steam  heater  at  each  house  out- 
side the  building  and  an  electric  blower  which  takes  in  the  cold  air 
and  blows  it  through  the  heating  coils  and  through  the  house. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Havci  you  any  idea  what  the  electric  blowers  cost? 
They  are  all  connected  with  a  motor? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  all  connected  up. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  What  kind  of  dry  houses  do  they  build  in  private 
factories  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  They  are  pretty  much  all  the  same.  We  have 
two  ways  of  drying  powder.  One  is  to  force  hot  air  through  the  mass 
of  powder  and  the  other  is  to  place  the  powder  in  trays,  in  thin  layers, 
heat  the  house  generally,  ana  allow  the  solvent  to  evaporate  in  that 
way.  The  difference  is  that  the  tray  system  takes  a  very  much 
lai^er  house  for  a  riven  output. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  These  bins,  what  are  they  made  of  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Pine. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Just  a  one-story  building  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  just  a  one-story  building. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Of  wood  and  corrugated  iron  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Of  wood  and  corrugated  iron. 

Mr.  Browning.  Do  you  think  that  is  good  construction  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  had  one  of  those  houses  struck  by  lightning  ♦ 
and  blown  up  while  I  was  at  the  proving  ground.    That  nouse  con- 
tained 70,000  pounds  of  powder.     It  womd  not  be  of  any  advantage 
to  have  a  house  of  fireproof  construction  because  its  contents  are  so 
destructible. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  want  $5,500  to  pay  for  the  entire  equipment, 
blowers,  etc.  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Have  you  any  figures  to  indicate  what  the  cost  of 
the  building  will  be  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  $5,500  takes  in  the  building,  blowers,  and 
heaters. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  building  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  will  insert  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Detailed  coat  and  size  of  10  new  dry  houses,  at  fSySOO  each. 

Brick  foundations. 

Side  walls  and  roof  of  wood  covering  outside  with  roof  sheathing  paper  and  galvanized 
corrugated  iron. 

Lined  inside  with  asbestos  paper  and  flat  galvanized  iron. 

Building  to  consist  of  a  dry  room  in  the  main  part  with  10  large  bins  specially  constructed 
for  drying  powder,  with  hot-water  pipes  beneath,  and  a  shed  on  one  side  with  lean- 
to  roof  attached  to  and  forming  a  part  of  the  building,  for  packing  and  storing  powdw 
in  bad  weather. 

Size  of  main  building,  28  by  45  by  22  feet  high. 

Size  of  lean-to  shed,  14  by  45  by  8  feet  high. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  I  had  been  under  the  impression,  which  I  wiU  be 
dad  to  have  dispelled,  that  certain  buildings  constructed  by  the 
Aavy,  such  as  officers'  quarters,  cost  more  than  they  do  for  private 
parties.  Here  is  a  very  cheaply  constructed  building,  approxi- 
mately 60,000  cubic  feet  at  20  cents  a  foot,  which  is  the  rate  ordi- 
narilv  figured  on  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  will  not  cost  that.  I  do  not  think  that 
house  will  cost  more  than  10  cents  a  cubic  foot.  It  is  very  cheap 
construction  and  so  made  because  of  the  possibihty  of  its  being 
destroyed  and  having  no  other  use  except  to  store  the  powder  while 
drying. 

Mr.  Talbott.  The  powder  that  is  made  for  the  Government  by 
private  parties  is  not  purchased  by  anybody  else  §xcept  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  kind  of  powder  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  The  Du  Pont  Co.  have  sold  powder  to  other  gov- 
ernments. I  think  they  have  had  orders  from  the  Argentine  Crovem- 
ment  for  a  considerable  quantity.  I  believe,  though  I  am  not  sure, 
that  they  have  sold  some  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Talbott.  But  it  is  not  an  article  of  general  merchandise  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Storage  facilities,  new  cotton  storehouse,  $10,000. 

Mr.  Browning.  That  will  be  entirely  new? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  will  be  well  to  have  two  separate  buildings. 
The  construction  is  very  cheap.  No  great  advantage  would  be  gained 
by  putting  the  two  houses  together,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
have  them  separated  in  case  of  fire.  Then  $2,000  for  a  guncotton 
storehouse,  a  separate  building.  That  is  for  storing  the  wet  guncotton 
to  be  used  in  tne  manufacture  of  powder.  Two  powder  m^azines, 
$16,000.  They  will  be  new  and  separate.  We  have  two  at  tne  pow- 
der works  now. 

Mr.  Browning.  You  do  not  keep  those  very  close  together  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Butler.  That  impresses  me  as  being  very  cheap.  Are  these 
smaU  ones  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Building  148  will  contain  a  million  pounds  of 
powder. 

Mr.  Butler.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  powder  magazine 
we  constructed  at  Hingham  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  cost  a  great  deal 
more  money. 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  built  that  powder  magazine  and  built  it  of  con- 
crete blocks.  There  is  no  trim  about  it.  In  fact,  all  of  the  buildings 
at  Indianhead  of  recent  construction  are  exceedingly  simple  in  design 
with  no  effort  made  to  have  any  architectural  effect. 

Mr.  Butler.  Please  give  us  a  comparison  of  the  cost  between  this 
proposed  magazine  and  the  one  cons tiaic ted  at  Hingham  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  will  insert  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  buildings  at  the  Iliiighani  magazine,  referred  to,  are  50  by  90  by  21  feet 
height  to  the  eaves;  cubic  capacity,  127,193  feet:  cost,  |10,927  and  111.046.  Cost 
was  low,  as  sand  and  gravel  for  concrete  wan  on  hand  on  the  reservation  and  in 
proper  proportions. 

The  proposed  magazine  at  tlie  powder  factory  is  similar  to  building  No.  148.  which 
is  99  feet  long.  M  feet  wide,  height  to  eaves.  !<>  feet;  cubical  contents.  43.400  feet; 
cost.  $7,200.79:  built  in  1907  by  Indianhead  libor.  In  view  of  the  increased  cost 
in  \iihoT  and  material  an  estimate  of  $8.(XK)  for  duplicating  such  a  magazine  at  the 
present  time  is  considered  very  con.«*ervative. 

The  pres(Mit  boiler  house  juul  power  Imuso  is  ample  to  provide  elec- 
tric power.  F'or  storm  to  bo  iisod  at  othor  points  and  to  provide  a 
boiler  house  norr  the  codI  dock 

Mr.  BiunvNixG  (interposin^:).  Tht>t  will  l)o  a  new  building? 

Admir.'l  Straiss.  That  will  be  a  now  building  dow^n  at  Mitta- 
woniiai  Croek,  nonr  our  present  covl  sup]>ly.  The  house,  st*  cks,  and 
foundations  will  cost  $40,000,  i\nd  tlio  machinery  installation  will 
cost  S<SO.OOO.  ro::l  hoisting  jmkI  coj  1  stonige,  $20^000.  New  stj.nd- 
pif)e.  .Sir>,00().  ?'ivc  new  wells  wiih  < cossories,  $80,000.  Those  vre 
)'rt(\si}  n  wells  j'lxv^it  400  fc(^t  (l(»ep. 

Mr.  R.vTiiuiCK.  Wh>it  is  tlic  siz<'  of  tiu'  jiipe  ? 

A(hnir:il  Strai'ss.  \V(^  hnvc  sc\ cr  1  siztv-^  there.  We  begjui  with  *i 
very  sinnll  well  to  supply  the  firsi  w;i nts  of  the  j)lMnt.  and  hrve  since 
driven  severnl*  additionvl  wells. 
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Mr.  Butler.  Does  your  estimate  include  tlie  pumps? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  includes  the  equipment.  They  do  not 
deliver  the  water  at  the  surface.  We  blow  tlie  water  up  to  the  sur- 
face and  tlien  pump  it  by  an  electric  pump  into  the  standpipe  to  give 
us  the  necessary  head. 

Mr.  BathricK.  You  do  not  remember  the  size  of  the  pipe  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  As  I  say,  we  began  with  a  very  small  one  and 
as  our  needs  increased  we  dug  additional  weUs  until  we  have  finaUy 
a  water  supply  amounting  to  a  million  gallons  in  24  hours. 

Mr.  Browning.  Do  you  find  anv  diflference  in  the  supply  of  water 
as  vou  drive  the  additional  weUs? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No.  The  water  supply  seems  to  increase  with 
the  number  of  wells  dug. 

Mr.  Browning.  And  does  not  interfere  with  the  wells  already 
there! 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  wells.  They  cost 
about  $1  a  foot  with  a  4-inch  pipe.    Do  you  know  what  your  cost  is  1 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  do  not  get  them  as  cheap  as  that. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Have  you  to  go  through  rockl 

Admiral  Strauss.  No.  We  nave  been  contracting  for  those  wells, 
payment  contingent  upon  the  production  of  water,  so  that  there  is 
some  risk  to  the  man  who  takes  the  contract,  and  I  suppose  that 
adds  to  the  expense. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Please  put  in  the  record  what  the  wells  cost  and  the 
size  of  the  pipe. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  Five  wells  and  accessories,  $30,000, 
making  $6,000  apiece. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  What  is  the  equipment  that  goes  with  the  wells  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  equipment  necessary  to  raise  the  water  at 
Indianhead  is,  first,  an  air  compressor.     Air,* at  about  100  pounds 

¥ressure,  is  pumped  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  well  in  a  small  pipe, 
hen  there  is  a  rising  pipe  that  delivers  this  water  at  the  surface 
into  a  tank,  and  the  water  is  pumped  from  this  tank  by  an  electric 
pump.  We  use  an  electric  pump  because  it  doe^s  not  require  any 
attendants.  We  simply  start  these  pumps  «nd  close  the  building, 
and  they  pump  all  day  without  an}-  other  attention  than  to  require 
a  man  to  sjo  in  there  occasionally  and  oil  them. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Now,  what  1  am  trying  to  interest  myself  in  gen- 
erally is  to  find  out  from  you  bri<(ht  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of 
these  matters— 1  know  you  are  honest,  sincere,  and  careful — whether 
or  not  the  Government  ^s  paying  too  much  money  for  any  of  this 
material. 

Adminil  Strauss.  The  wells  dug  wldle  I  was  at  the  proving  ^lound 
were  lei  out  by  contract  after  advertisement.  We  accepted  the  icwest 
bid.  The  cost  is  probably  more  at  Indianhead,  because  it  is  a  very 
out-of-the-way  place  and  the  need  of  wells  for  a  very  large  U  rritory 
around  there  is  entirely  confined  to  the  proving  ground.  Ihe  man 
who  dug  the  weUs  that  I  niter  to  had  to  transport  his  equipment,  get 
his  skilled  force  there  and  subsist  it,  and  that  made  it  cost  more, 
undoubtedly,  than  it  would  hi  a  more  populous  place. 

ilr.  Bathrick.  Ple^^^^e  place  in  the  record  a  aetailed  statement. 
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Admiral  Strauss.  I  will  give  a  detailed  statement  j^.s  to  the  co-t 
of  the  wells  already  dug. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

1.  The  records  of  thifi  station  show  that  one  well  driven  in  1898  by  the  Government 
cost  12,522.57.  Total  depth  of  well,  432  feet.  Outside  casing,  4  inches  in  diameter; 
depth,  266  feet.    No  strainers.    Delivery  pipe,  3  inches.    Air  pipe,  one-half  inch. 

2.  The  records  of  this  station  show  that  one  well  driven  in  1900  by  the  American 
Wells  Go.  cost  $5,978.56.  Total  depth  of  well,  388  feet.  Outside  casing,  10  inches 
in  diameter;  depth,  196  feet.  Next  casing,  8  inches  in  diameter;  depth,  329  feet. 
Next  casing,  6  inches  in  diameter;  depth,  376  feet.  Delivery  pipe,  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter; depth,  388  feet.    Fitted  with  three  strainers. 

3.  The  records  of  this  station  show  that  one  well  driven  in  1903  by  DeWitt  <&  Co. 
cost  $4,509.14.  Total  depth  of  well,  409  feet.  OUier  data  regarding  this  well  is  not 
available,  but  its  general  characteristics  are  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  the  other 
wells. 

4.  The  records  of  this  station  show  that  two  wells  driven  in  1910  by  Edward  Chris- 
man  cost  $10,809.  Total  depth  of  well  No.  4,  383  feet  8  inches.  Outside  casing,  10 
inches  in  diameter;  depth,  150  feet.  Next  casing,  8  inches  in  diameter;  depth,  384 
feet.  Delivery  pipe,  4  inches  in  diameter;  depth,  376  feet  4  inches.  Fitted  with 
four  strainers.     Air  pipe,  2  inches. 

5.  For  well  No.  5.  Well  No.  5  included  in  the  above  expense  with  No.  4.  Total 
depth,  385  feet.  Outside  casing,  10  inches  in  diameter;  depth,  100  feet  3  inches. 
Next  casing,  8  inches  in  diameter;  depth,  383  feet.  Delivery  pipe,  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter; depth,  395  feet.     Fitted  with  three  strainers.    Air  pipe,  2  inches. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  is  believed  that  $6,000  is  not  an  excessive  estimate  for  driv- 
ing an  average  size  well,  when  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material  is  considered. 

The  Chairman.  And  please  also  furnish  us  mth  a  detailed  estimate 
upon  which  this  estimate  Is  made  of  $6,000,  giving  the  details  of  that. 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  will  put  that  in,  how  this  $30,000  is  to  be 
expended  for  an  additional  water  supply,  in  as  much  detail  as  I  can. 
I  wish  to  say  that  it  may  be  cut  down  or  raised  a  little.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  an  exact  estimate. 

The  f()llo>\'ing  estimate  in  detail  shows  how  $30,000  is  to  be  expended 
for  driving  five  wells: 

Each  well  to  have  total  depth  of  about  400  feet;  outside  casing,  10-inch,  150 
feet;  next  casing,  8-inch,  380  feet;  deliver>'  pipe,  4-inch,  380  feet;  air  pipe, 
2-inch,  275  feet. 

Five,  at  $5,000 $25,  000 

Accessories  wanted: 

Addition  to  pump  house  and  tanks $2, 100 

Two  pumps,  8  by  10 1,  500 

Two  motors,  35-horsepower 750 

One  meter COO 

Gauges,  etc 50 

Total 5,  000 

Grand  total 30,  000 

General  additions,  trolley  lines,  flat  cars,  coal  cars,  estimated  at 
$15,000;  steam,  water,  air  lines,  SI 5,000;  electric  power  lines, 
$3,000;  sewers,  under  ''Public  works,"  $3,000;  hiboratory  exten- 
sion, $0,000.  We  have  a  very  2:o()d  laboratory  at  the  proving:  e:rounds 
now.  a  vcrv  busv  place.  We  found  it  necessary  some  vears  airo  to 
build  an  additional  laboratory  close  to  the  ori<2:inal  one.  That  is  now 
ero^vde(l,  and  if  any  further  extension  is  necessary  at  the  provin^ir 
c:roun(l  it  would  require  a  laboratory  simihir  to  the  second  one  we 
have  already  built. 

Mr.  Browning.  A  new  buildln<;? 
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Admiral  Stbauss.  A  new  building,  at  $6,000.  Powder-box  store- 
l^ouse,  $5,000.  That  would  be  a  new  building,  simply  to  store  empty 
I>owder  boxes  to  prevent  their  deterioration. 

Mr.  Browning.  Is  there  any  such  building  there  now  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  two. 

Mr.  Browning.  Thev  are  not  large  enough  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  would  not  bo  large  enough  for  the  increased 
X^lant. 

Mr.  Browning.  Especially  if  you  are  going  to  double  the  supply  ? 

Admiral  Strauss,  i  es,  sir.  The  idea  in  having  so  many  buiioingB 
"te  to  prevent  the  fire  loss  from  being  excessive  and  to  prevent  a  fire 
tram  mterrupting  the  chain  of  work. 

Cotton-purification  plant,  $50,000  for  building  and  $50,000  for 
machinery  and  installation.  We  have  a  purification  plant  which 
was  not  used  for  a  very  long  period  after  the  powder  plant  was 
started.  The  reason  for  giving  that  work  up  was  that  we  bought 
nitrating  material  that  could  only  be  purifiea  by  a  special  process; 
that  is,  ttie  short  lint  that  is  removed  from  cotton  seed  after  tne  regu- 
lar ginning.  It  is  our  principal  nitrating  material  now.  But  if  we 
extend  the  powder  factory,  the  chances  are  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
get  enough  of  that  material  and  would  have  to  buy  other  kinds  and 
purify  it  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  you  have  would  not  answer  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  su*;  it  would  not  be  large  enough.  The 
one  we  have  was  built  originally  for  a  1,000-pounds  output.  That 
was  the  original  idea  in  constructing  the  po^vaer  factory. 

The  Chairman.  For  24  hours  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  the  one  you  contemplate  i 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  one  we  contemplate  is  nearly  20  times  (\fi 
lai^e  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  other  one  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  it  or  be  used  for  something  else,  and  would  you  depend  on  the 
new  one  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  we  would  have  to  start  a  new  one, 
although  we  might  be  able  to  use  the  old  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  contemplated  that  you  would  use  both, 
or  would  use  this  new  one  altogether,  and  use  the  old  one  for  some- 
thing else? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  use  the  old  building  for  storage.  The 
plant  has  been  more  or  less  dismantled,  but  the  principal  part  of  it  is 
there  now.     Whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  it  1  can  not  say. 

Box  factory  for  powder  boxes  and  general  carpenter  shop,  $7,000 
for  the  building  and  $3,000  for  the  machinery  and  installation. 

Mr.  Browning.  Have  you  anything  of  that  kind  there  now  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  a  carpenter  shop. 

Mr.  Browning.  This  would  be  a  new  building  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  This  would  be  a  new  building.  We  do  not 
make  boxes  at  the  proving  ground.  We  do  make  them  at  the  navy 
yards. 

Mr.  Browning.  You  want  to  make  them  at  the  proving  ground  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  What  is  the  objection  to  having  them  made  at  the 
navy  yards  and  shipped  to  the  proving  ground  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  There  is  no  very  great  objection,  except  the 
distance. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  cost  of  shipping? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Can  you  make  them  at  the  navy  yards  as  cheaply 
as  vou  could  at  this  new  building  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  perhaps  they  could. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  They  have  the  capacity  to  make  them  now  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  In  other  words,  the  Government  is  in  the  business 
now  of  making  these  boxes  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  make  them  at  Norfolk  and  at  the  Washing- 
ton yard. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  How  far  is  that  from  Indianhead  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  Washington  Navy  Yard  is  30  miles  from 
Indianhead. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  make  the  boxes  in  Washington,  30  miles  from 
Indianhead  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  make  them  as  cheaply  there  as  you  could  at 
Indianhead  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  we  can. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Does  it  look  to  you  like  a  good  business  proposi- 
tion to  start  a  factory  to  make  boxes  at  the  proving  ground  wnen  you 
make  them  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  only  30  miles  away? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  can  strike  out  that  item  without  any  great 
diflForenco  in  the  project. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  I  really  think  it  should  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Will  you  please  put  in  the  record  what  would  bo 
the  savincij  to  manufacture  thoni  at  Indianhead  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  My  estimate  would  be  of  little  value. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  say  that  some  of  the  boxes  are  made  at  Norfolk 
and  some  at  Wasliington  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  boxes  made  at  the  Washington  Navv  Yard  and  at 
Norfolk? 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  has  been  a  slight  difference  in  cost  in 
favor  of  the  Norfolk  yard. 

Mr.  Hensley.  If  I  am  not  badly  mistaken,  I  secured  some  in- 
formation on  that  subject  while  at  Norfolk.  Are  you  able  to  state 
about  what  the  difference  is? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record,  exactly. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Cost  of  powder  boxes. 

Previous  (  ost  at  Washington  Navy  Yard $4.  6S 

Prenent  cost  by  uj^in^^  cheaper  material 4.  21 

Co6t  at  Norfol k  Navv  Yard 4. 14 

No  boxes  have  ever  been  made  at  Indianhead  and   it  is  not  believed  that  they 

tould  make  them  cheaper.     All  Indianhead  needs  is  a  small  shop  for  making  repairs 

b(»xf^.     Fifteen  hundred  dollars  would  cover  this.     Item  may  be  omitted  entirely. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  cost? 
Admiral  Strauss.  I  will  ascertain  that. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  it  the  cost  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Bbowning.  I  should  imagine  that  the  labor  at  Norfolk  would 
be  cheaper  than  at  Washington.  It  depends  on  where  the  lumber 
would  have  to  come  from  also. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Norfolk  is  a  big  lumber  center  and  would  prob- 
ably have  an  advantage  in  that  respect. 

'^Shop  for  tinsmiths,  $2,000." 

Ifr.  Bathbick.  What  do  you  make  in  that  shop  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  tin  work  done  at  the 
proving  ground,  the  repair  of  boxes  which  are  lined,  pipes  for  conduct- 
ing ^ases,  and  cans  for  handling  guncotton  and  green  powder. 

nEt.  Bathrick.  Generally,  simply  a  tin  repair  shop  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  have  no  regular  output. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  there  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Five. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Where  are  they  working  now? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  have  a  Uttle  shop  near  the  power  house. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  say  that  you  have  a  shop  there  and  employ 
five  men  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Five  men  are  employed. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  For  the  necessary  repair  work,  is  not  that  shop 
larse  enough  now  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  estimate  that  a  larger  one  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Of  course  I  know  that  they  would  like  to  have  a 
larger  and  better  one,  but  is  not  that  a  good  shop,  and  do  they  not 
do  all  of  the  work  necessary  to  be  done? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir-  but  this  scheme  as  presented  contem- 
plates doubling  the  work  at  tne  factory. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  But  was  it  not  contemplated  that  with  this  box 
factory  there  would  be  more  tin  lining  work  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  "Shop  for  pipe  fitters  and  blacksmith,  $2,000." 
Is  that  new  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  would  be  new. 

Mr.  Browning.  Have  you  anything  of  that  kind  now? 

Admiral  Strauss.  When  I  was  there  six  years  ago  the  blacksmith 
shop  was  a  shed  in  the  open  and  the  pipe  fitting  was  done  princiaplly 
in  tne  same  place.  They  erected  a  oench  with  a  pipe  cutter  and  a 
threading  machine. 

Tools  for  machine  shop,  $7,000.  We  have  a  machine  shop  at 
the  powder  works  and  also  one  at  the  proving  ground  proper.  The 
macn'uie  repair  work  at  a  big  plant  like  that  is  considerable  and  it 
requires  quite  a  plant  to  look  out  for  it. 

Kailroad  trolley  system  extension,  $3,000.  Railroad  track  exten- 
sion, $5,000.  Concrete  water  reservoirs  (save  all),  $3,000.  We 
have  one  reserv^oir  now  of  that  sort,  which  is  simply  a  hole  dug  in 
the  groimd  and  lined  with  concrete.  It  was  built  with  the  idea  of 
saving  water  that  had  been  used  for  one  purpose,  cooling,  for  instance, 
and  then  usiog  it  again  for  some  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  water  supply  at  Indianhead? 

Admiral  Strauss.  About  1 ,000,000  gallons  a  day. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  do  you  get  it,  by  artesian  wolls  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.    They  are  nonflowing  arteBtan  weUs. 

General  storehouse  facilities,  $15,000.     That  is  "rublic  worfcs." 

Mr.  Browning.  A  new  building? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  one  storehouse,  a  consider- 
able storehouse,  but  an  enlargement  such  as  this  would  require 
very  much  more  space  and  it  might  be  advisable  to  separate  the 
stores  in  the  two  buildings  on  account  of  the  danger  from  fire. 

New  wharf  on  Potomac,  wharf,  wading,  railroad  trolley  system, 
etc.,  1,000  feet  north  of  bombproof^  that  item  would  cost  $100,000 
and  would  involve  excavating  a  way  through  a  hill  back  of  the 
present  battery.  The  item  of  $100,000  could  be  eliminated  if  we 
could  get  cither  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  the  Baltimore  &  Cttiio 
Railroad  to  build  a  spur  down  to  Indianhead.  The  matter  has  not 
been  discussed  with  the  representatives  of  either  of  those  companies, 
but  it  would  be  a  big  advantage  of  they  would  take  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  would  they  have  to  build,  from  what 
point  1 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  nearest  point  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Is  at  Port  Tobacco,  about  lo  miles  away. 

Mr.  WrFHERSPOON.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  build  it  i 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  they  would  get  a  great  deal  of  freight 
and  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  that  way.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Co.  would  have  to  build  about  20  miles,  perhaps  25  miles. 

Mr.  Browning.  Where  from  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  From  Shepards  Point,  where  the  railroad 
freight  crosses  the  Potomac. 

Mr.  Bun.ER.  Do  you  know  whether  either  company  has  the  right 
of  way  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Ciiaikman.  The  railroad  you  are  proposing  to  build  would  cost 
$100,000? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  would  not  be  a  railroad,  but  a  large  stone 
wharf  with  a  track  from  this  wharf  leading  to  our  present  system 
of  railroad. 

Tho  Chaiumax.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you  about.  You  have 
somo  railroad.  Does  the  $100,000  include  a  part  of  the  construction 
of  the  wharf? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  $100,000  would  be  nearly  all  wharf  and 
excavation.  The  railroad  would  be  a  very  small  item  in  that.  It 
might  woU  have  been  included  in  it  without  naming  it. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  What  are  the  means  of  transportation  now, 
wholly  by  water? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Altogether  bv  water. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  I  have  been  by  Indian  Head,  and  I  notice  that  you 
hav(»,  a  dock  there  now  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  freight 
from  Washington.  We  float  the  cars  down  to  Indian  Head  on 
barges  towed  oy  our  own  tugs. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  In  other  words,  the  Government  has  transportation 
of  its  own  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  How  do  you  get  along  with  that? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Unfortunately 
the  dock  is  in  front  of  the  guns,  and  whenever  a  barge  is  tied  up  there 
it  stops  the  operation  of  the  battery. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  What  would  it  cost  to  move  the  battery  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  would  be  a  very  costly  and  extensive 
undertaking. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  provide  a  new  wharf? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Very  much  cneaper. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  How  often  when  a  snip  is  tied  up  there  with  freight 
do  you  need  to  use  the  guns  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  guns  are  being  used  most  of  the  time. 
There  is  firinjg  going  on  from  7.30  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  4.30 
3very  week  clay. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  should  imagine  that  the  ice  in  the  Potomac  at 
times  would  interfere  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Sometimes  it  does. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  How  often  do  you  have  vessels  stop  there  to  deliver 
and  take  away  freight? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Twice  a  day  the  tugs  come  down  from  Washing- 
ton. When  firing  is  going  on,  the  tugs  must  steam  out  into  the  river 
and  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  shootmg. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding.  The 
$100,000  you  speak  of  is  necessary  for  a  new  wharf? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  would  be  an  entirely  new  wharf.  We 
would  only  have  to  go  out  to  15-foot  draft,  but  it  should  be  a  wharf 
of  the  very  best  construction  for  the  heavy  freight  we  have  to  handle. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  any  part  of  the  $1C0,000  to  be  expended  for 
railroad  tracks  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  much,  about  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  A  very  small  part.  This  $100,000  is  just  a 
round  estimate  for  digging  through  the  hill  back  of  the  range  battery, 
building  a  wharf,  and  running  a  track.  The  range  battery  is  close  to 
a  hiU,  about  20  feet  high,  and  there  is  not  space  enough  back  of  the 
battery  to  nm  cars,  and  we  would  have  to  dig  through  this  hill  or 
else  move  the  battery. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Have  you  gone  into  this  carefully  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  difference  in  the  freight  rate,  putting  in  this  extension  which 
you  speak  of  as  against  the  rsfiroad  company  building  a  spur,  so  as  to 
know? 

Admiral  Strauss.  If  the  railroad  company  did  give  us  a  rail  con- 
nection we  would  not  need  this  wharf. 

Mr.  Hensley.  If  that  is  true,  how  about  the  freight  rate  as  against 
the  way  you  now  get  the  freight  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  fancy  that  the  freight  rate  would  be  very  much 
less.  We  have  to  pay  a  freight  bill  for  transportation  to  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yara  and  then  float  the  cars  down  the  river.  It  is 
probable  that  the  further  trip  over  this  15  or  20  miles  of  road  would 
not  greatly  increase  the  freignt  charge. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  think  that  the  railroad  company  would  be 
likelv  to  build  the  15  miles  of  track  without  a  guaranty  as  to  interest 
on  the  investment  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  would  require  some  guaranty,  I  suppose. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Did  you  figure  out  what  it  was  costing  to  cany  this 
freight  from  Washii^ton  to  Indianhead  by  water? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  it  now  as  a  charge  against  the  manu- 
facture of  powder. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  does  that  amount  to  a  year  in  round  numbers  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  In  1912  we  shipped  freight  down  the  river 
amounting  to  10,887  tons  by  barge. 

Mi\  Roberts.  That  is  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
powder  and  guns  ? 

Admiial  Strauss.  That  is  only  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
powder.  Our  tonnage  of  guns  and  materials  for  the  proving  groimd 
was  33,700  tons. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  had  the  spur  track  to  Indianhead,  would  you 
send  the  euns  by  rail  or  still  carrv  them  by  water  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  probable  we  would  send  everything  by 
rail  and  do  away  with  the  tuff  service. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  much  iroight  do  you  ship  away  from  Indian- 
head  by  water  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Our  freight  away  from  Indianhead  is  powder, 
and  that  goes  by  a  Grovemmont  vessel  from  the  ^nrharf  down  to  the 
Norfolk  magazine.  That  method  of  transportation  could  not  very 
well  be  improved  upon. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  ever  desirable  to  send  powder  from  Indian- 
head  to  some  other  magazine? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Can  it  be  shipped  by  water  as  cheaply  and  expe- 
ditiously ? 

Adnural  Strauss.  Not  all  of  the  magazines  are  located  on  the 
water.  The  only  trouble  about  shipping  powder  by  rail  is  that  they 
have  special  shipping  days  for  explosives  which  interrupts  the  traffic 
and  that  makes  tne  time  greater. 

Mr.  Rorerts.  In  any  event  you  would  not  be  likelj^  to  ship  much 
powder  away  by  rail  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No.  We  have  at  St.  Julians  Creek  a  maga- 
zine that  is  the  general  receiving  magazine  for  all  of  the  powder 
manufac^turod  at  Indian  Head. 

Mr.  Rorerts.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  freiglit  shipped 
away  was  powder.  Do  you  not  figure  the  other  material  coming  to 
Washington  as  freiglit  coming  away? 

A(hninil  Strauss.  That  is  freight  coming  away.  The  tonnage  for 
powder  factory  by  tugs  one  way  was  1(),<S87,  and  the  tonnage  for 
l)r()ving  ground  by  tug  one  way  was  33,700.  Of  course,  a  major  por- 
tion of  that  tonnago  goes  back. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  did  that  service  cost  in  1912,  both  tlie  powder 
and  the  guns  'i 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  total  cost  was  $61,480.11. 

^fr.  Roberts.  Does  that  inchule  tlie  new  barges  whidi  you  have 
to  build  from  time  to  time  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  includes  every  cost  connected  with  the 
service,  including  the  pay  of  the  men  nmning  the  barge*,  the  repairs 
and  upkeep  to  the  tugs  and  barges,  every  cost  tliat  we  could  allot  to 
that  service. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  had  the  spur  track,  would  you  do  away  with 
the  water  transportation  for  the  guns? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  It  would  be  economical  to  do  away  with  the 
tug  service  altogether  if  we  had  the  railroad.  We  probably  would 
keep  some  vessel  there  as  a  means  of  getting  to  and  from  the  proving 
groimd  at  our  own  will. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You -would  do  away  with  the  barges  and  the  towing 
t\igs? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  do 
^v?av  with  the  barges. 

Mr.  Roberts;  XvTiat  part  of  the  $61,000  for  moving  all  of  the 
freight  down  the  river  would  properly  be  charged  to  the  ten  thousand 
ana  odd  tons,  would  it  be  a  pro  rata  chaise  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  \\'e  have  prorated  it.  The  amount  of  chaises 
against  powder  was  $20,493.37. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  would  be  the  amount,  probably,  that  the  rail- 
road would  get? 

Admiral  I^hauss.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  get  that  freight. 

Mr.  Bathrigk.  Would  they  not  get  the  $61 ,000  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  just  a  question  of  economy,  if  the  rates 
were  good.  One  of  the  disiad vantages  of  the  present  system  is  that 
in  very  cold  weather  there  is  thick  ice  on  the  nver  and  our  conmiuni- 
cation  is  interrupted.  That  would  not  be  the  case  if  we  had  the 
railroad. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Who  in  your  department  would  be  the  proper  per- 
son to  take  that  matter  up  with  the  railroad  companies  and  ascertain 
if  you  can  make  the  arrangements  ? 

iidmiral  Strauss.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  get  a  gun,  for  instance, 
from  the  Washington  yard  down  to  Indian  Head  by  rail  if  you  had 
the  spur  track  in  there,  and  how  would  that  time  compare  with 
movmg  it  down  the  river  with  the  tugs  and  barges  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  If  they  go  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  it  would 
be  about  20  or  25  miles.  Of  course,  we  could  not  send  the  ^ns 
down  at  our  own  convenience,  we  would  be  subject  to  the  freight- 
train  schedule. 

Mr.  Roberts.  On  the  average,  co«ld  you  send  them  to  Indian 
Head  and  return  by  rail  as  expeditiously  as  now  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  As  a  general  thing,  I  think  it  would  not  be  as 
quick  by  the  rail  system.  We  would  be  subject  to  their  freight-train 
schedule. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  compensation  would  be  the  certainty  of  deUvery 
when  there  is  ice  on  the  river  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  interruptions,  sometimes 
verv'  serious  ones,  and  it  might  in  the  case  of  a  verv^  large  plant  inter- 
rupt the  output  and  cost  the  Government  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  and  the  men  working  there  loss  of  employment. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Considering  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  method  of  transportation,  in  your  opinion  would  the  exclusive 
all-rail  transportation  be  as  satisfactory  on  the  whole  as  the  water? 
Balancing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method,  which 
would  give  the  better  general  satisfaction,  do  you  think? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  both  have  points,  as  I  have  said,  in  their 
favor.  One  is  that  there  are  times  when  our  present  system  is 
entirely  inoperative.  The  occasions  are  rare,  but  they  do  occur. 
With  the  railroad  they  would  never  occur.     Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
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we  would  be  subject  to  the  freight-train  schedule  of  the  railroad 
company,  and  while  our  process  of  transportation  might  be  slowed, 
the  general  result  would  be  surer  than  it  is  at  present. 

Mr.  BuTLEn.  In  order  to  make  this  plant  absolutely  successful  you 
should  have  both  rail  and  water  communication. 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  could  run  the  plant  and  do  away  with  the 
water  communication. 

Mr.  Butler.  But  still  it  would  be  better  for  the  Grovemment  to 
have  both  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  Grovemment  must  have  a  tug  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  and  this  would  be  available  for  emergencies. 

Mr.  Butler.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  we  should  have  rail 
communication  with  Indiannead  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage.  At 
first,  when  they  establish  the  place,  they  did  not  encourage  any  such 
idea;  they  wanted  to  keep  it  away  from  all  contact  with  the  outside 
world. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  the  rail  transportation  and  the 
powder  factory  with  the  locomotives  going  in,  wnat  would  be  the 
mcreased  danger  from  fire  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  If  there  were  a  railroad  it  would  join  our 
railroad  outside  of  the  powder  factory  area. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jon  rim  by  electric  locomotives  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  \es,  sir;  we  run  by  electric  locomotives  all 
through  the  place. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  take  charge  of  them  outside  of  the 
powder  danger  Umit  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  If  this  appropriation  to  improve  this  plant  was 
made,  how  long  would  it  take  before  it  was  completed  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  we  could  get  the  increased  plant  running 
in  about  two  years. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  question  was  raised  here  about  the  kindness 
of  the  Powder  Trust  to  the  Government.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
experts  of  the  Navy  have  als(»  been  very  considerate  to  the  Powder 
Trust,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  wliat  tliey  have  developed  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  has  been  a  mutual  interchange,  and  of 
course  the  interchange  takes  place  for  the  reason  that  we  are  both 
engaged  in  the  same  manufacture,  and  it  is  to  our  interest  to  set  tlie 
manufacturers  straight  on  any  point  that  we  mav  learn. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Since  the  Government  has  been  experimenting 
with  the  manufacture  of  powder  have  not  the  Government  experts 
given  the  Powder  Tmst  about  as  much  consideration  and  information 
as  the  Powder  Trust  has  given  the  Government? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  liave  always  been  perfectly  free  with  anj' 
metliod  we  devise. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  At  what  time  did  tlie  Govenrment  start  to  manu- 
facture powder? 

Admiral  Strauss.  In  1900. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  was  the  cost  of  powder  at  that  time  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  were  then  paying  80  cents. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  present  cost  of  powder  bought  from 
the  powder  company  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  Fifty-three  cents. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  does  it  cost  the  Government  to  manufacture 
powder? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  costs  about  40^  cents,  allowing  3  per  cent 
interest  on  .the  capital  involved  m  the  plant  and  for  material  held  in 
suspension  for  use. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  costs  outside  of  that  not  included  in 
the  40i  cents — overhead  charges  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  that  includes  everything. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  includes  everything  and  freight  and  material  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  plant,  after  it  is 
completed,  would  not  be  able  to  provide  for  an  emergency  for  some 
years,  is  that  correct  t    Did  I  understand  you  correctly  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  increased  plant  could  well  take  care  of  our 
needs  on  the  assumption  that  we  will  continue  a  building  program 
such  as  advanced  by  the  Navy  Department  this  year. 

\fr.  Buchanan.  You  would  not  be  able  to  manufacture  sufficient 
powder  then  to  provide  for  war  times  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  demand  for  war  would  probably  require  a 
lai^r  output  than  that  factory  would  be  able  to  make.  We  have 
reserve  powder,  as  stated  before,  the  committee  on  Monday,  but  a 
very  long  war,  if  such  a  thing  took  place,  might  demand  a  hurried 
production  of  powder. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Was  there  any  effort  on  the  part  of  this  very 
accommodating  trust  to  reduce  the  price;  did  they  snow  their  patriot- 
ism by  reducing  the  price  in  time  or  war  or  make  any  other  sacrifice 
to  help  the  Government  in  time  of  war,  when  men  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  lives?  Was  the  price  of  powder  reduced  or  increased 
during  the  Spanish  War? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  did  not  use  smokeless  powder  during  the 
Spanish  War.  We  used  brown  powder  and  obtained  it  from  the 
LKi  Pont  Co.  and  the  California  Powder  Co.  They  reduced  the  price 
of  brown  powder  some  time  during  the  Spanish  War  as  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  their  royalties  to  thie  foreign  manufacturers  ceased  during 
the  war. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  any  information  you  can  give  us  on  that  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  committee  has  that  information. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  ilr.  Buchanan's 
information,  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions last  year  went  very  exhaustively  into  the  powder  cost  question. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year,  and  we  went  into  it  the  year  before  last. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  want  to  ^o  into  it  now.  It  has  been  urged  and 
I  want  some  information  at  the  present  time.  I  have  not  taken  up 
much  time  of  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  was  only  offering  the  suggestion.  I  understood 
that  you  were  seeking  information. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  want  the  information  from  the  Admiral,  who  is 
here  at  the  present  time. 

YiHiat  was  the  amount  of  powder  being  bought  at  about  the  time 
the  Government  started  to  manufacture  powder  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  In  1899,  350,000  pounds;  in  1900,  695,000 
pounds;  in  1901,  1,401,000  pounds. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  price  of  powder  has 
been  largely  reduced  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  powder  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  we  had  not  manufactured  powder  the  price 
probably  would  not  have  been  decreased  and  would  have  been 
mcreased  ? 

Admiral  Stbauss.  I  do  not  know.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
have  been  increased. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  price  of  oil  should 
be  increased  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  increased.^ 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  my  impression.  Of  course,  I  do  not  insist 
on  your  giving  your  opinion,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
Government  has  not  paid  fully  for  all  it  has  ever  received  from  the 
Powder  Trust  t 

Mr.  Brhten.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  powder  company  lost  money 
on  any  contract  it  received  from  our  Government  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  lost  any 
money. 

Ikfr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  price  of  labor 
paid  hj  the  powder  company  and  whether  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  price  paid  by  the  powder  company  and  the  Grovemment  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  Ithink  they  are  substantially  the  same.  When 
we  oririnaUv  arranged  our  labor  schedule  at  Indianhead,  we  wrote 
to  the  Du  ront  Co.  to  get  the  price  of  labor  in  that  vicinity,  as  bein^ 
the  nearest  place  where  powder  was  being  manufactured,  and  inquired 
of  the  other  powder  manufactm-ers,  and  arranged  our  schedule  there 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Did  they  show  you  their  books  or  did  you  just 
take  their  statement  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Wo  took  thoir  statement. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  about  the  conditions  and  hours  of  work,  is 
there  any  difference  in  that  regard  (  Do  the  Government  and  the 
powder  company  work  the  same. number  of  hours? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  tliink  they  worked  h)nger  at  thcDu  Pont  works, 
but  1  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  then*  any  difTerence  in  regard  to  the  vacation 
and  sick  leave  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  give  sick  leave  and  15  days  holiday  leave. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  With  pay? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Witti  pay. 

Mr.  Roberts.  With  half  holiday  Saturdays  at  Indianhead? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  any  information  in  regard  to  the  labor 
cost  at  the  Government  works  as  compared  to  the  labor  cost  in  the 
manufacture  by  the  powder  company? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  am  of  the  mipression  that  the  labor  cost  at  the 
Government  works  is  greater  than  at  the  private  works. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Per  pound  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  And  yet  the  Government  manufactures  it  much 
cheaper  than  the  powder  company  ? 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Cheaper  than  the  powder  company  seUs  it.  They 
manufacture  it  for  about  24  cents  a  pound,  according  to  my  informa- 
tion,  something  like  that.  That  is  not  the  company's  statement. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me;  the  company's  statement  is  that  it  costs 
them  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  from  vour  experience  and  knowledge, 
could  the  powder  be  manufactured  at  any  price  around  24  cents  a 
pound? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  You  stated  that  it  costs  the  Government  how 
much? 

Admiral  Strauss.  40^  cents,  including  3  per  cent  interest  on  the 
investment. 

Mr.  Browning.  In  Col.  Buckner's  hearing,  Sixty-second  Congress, 
second  session,  on  pas:e  602  of  the  hearing,  there  is  a  statement  in 
which  he  says:  *'In  all  fairness,  to  arrive  at  the  actual  cost  of  the 
manufacture  of  a  pound  of  powder,  the  following  items  should  be 
included,"  and  I  wish  to  know  if  thev  are  included  in  your  estimate, 
or  whether  they  should  be  included.  *' Pensions  andf  personal  lia- 
bUity." 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  ** Stock  bonuses?" 

Admiral  Strauss.  No  stock  bonuses. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  What  does  ^*stock  bonuses"  mean? 

Mr.  Browning.  I  presume  it  is  a  bonus  for  the  sale  of  stocks. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  That  is,  the  private  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Browning.  That  is  the  manufacture  of  powder. 

"Selling  expense."  Of  course  that  does  not  enter  in,  because  you 
donot  seU? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  "  Administration  ? ' ' 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  an  item  for  administration. 

Mr.  Browning.  '* Experimental?" 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  spend  a  certain  amount  on  experimental 
work  in  the  laboratory,  which  is  charged  as  a  laboratory  expense  to 
the  whole  cost.     We  have  not  a  separate  experimental  station. 

Mr.  Browning.  "Idle  mills?" 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  no  idle  mills. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  a  cost  for  experimental  work  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  is  some  work  done  in  experimentation, 
and  that  is  charged  to  the  cost  of  the  powder. 

Mr.  Browning.  ''Taxes?" 

Admiral  Strauss.  No  taxes. 

Mr.  Browning.  Col.  Buckner  claims  that  those  items  should  be 
included  in  the  actual  price  of  a  poimd  of  powder  manufactured  by 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Col.  Buckner,  to  whom  you  refer,  represented 
whom? 

Mr.  Browning.  The  Du  Pont  Go.  He  had  a  very  exhaustive  hear- 
ing on  this  subject  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  figure  any  cost  an  investment  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  we  charge  for  our  investment  3  per 
cent.     I  believe  the  Du  Pont  Co.  charges  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Admiral  wth  regard  to  this  estimate  of  $750,- 
000  to  extend  the  plant  at  Indianhead,  it  has  been  suggested  here- 
tofore that  it  would  De  a  great  advantage  to  the  Government  to  have 
another  plant  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  accident  and  the 
destruction  of  one.  Have  you  considered  that  question,  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  enlarge  this  plant  or  have  a  separate  one  that 
would  not  be  affected  by  any  accident  to  this  one? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes;  1  have  thought  of  that,  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  powder  works  but  in  connection  with  any  other 
manufacture  that  we  undertake.  It  would  be  more  costly  to  manu- 
facture in  two  places,  of  course.  The  danger  of  the  plant  at  Indian- 
head  being  destroyed  is  one  that  can  only  come  irom  war.  The 
buildings  are  all  separated  enough  to  make  the  fire  loss  an  unim- 
jK)rtant  one  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  plant  is  concerned.  It  is 
situated  on  the  water  so  that  we  have  water  transportation,  and  I 
can  not  conceive  of  anything  that  would  occur  to  interrupt  the  com- 
munication between  the  plant  and  the  place  where  the  powder  is 
needed. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  do  not  consider,  then,  that  the  destruc- 
tion ot  the  plant  is  \nthin  any  reasonable  probability? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  think  it  is  probable. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  spoke  of  its  costing  more  to  have  two 
plants.  Have  you  gone  into  that  sufficiently  to  give  us  any  approxi- 
mate idea  of  how  much  it  would  increase  the  cost  to  have  two  sepa- 
rate plants  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  It  would  double  the  overhead  charges? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Not  double  them,  but  increase  tliem.  The 
8upor\'isi()n  would  have  to  be  doubled.  If  you  increase  the  output  of 
any  building,  as  a  rule  it  can  be  done  at  less  than  the  rate  of  the 
increased  production. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  If  you  had  twr)  plants,  you  would  have  to  have 
two  power  plants,  would  you  not? 

Admiral  Strauss.  You  would  have  to  have  two  power  plants,  two 
general  managers,  two  laboratories,  and  entirely  different  organiza- 
tions, and  a  highly  paid  head  to  each.  You  can  see  in  that  way  the 
costs  are  bound  to  nicrease  if  you  have  two  plants. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  increase  largely,  necessarily? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  would  be  increased  considerably. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  A  considerable  incretise  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  increase  of  the  amount  of  powder  manufactured 
at  the  same  plant  serves  to  reduce  the  cost? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  overhead  charges  are  no  more? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  overhead  charges  are  not  increased  pro- 
portionately. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  that  would  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
powder  per  pound  ? 

Admiral  otrauss.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  About  the  general  necessity  of  this  enlarge- 
ment, 1  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  on  the  assumption 
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tliat  the  building  program  contained  in  this  bill  would  be  carried  out 
this  year  and  in  subseauent  years  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  And  if  that  building  program  is  not  adopted, 
then,  as  I  understand  you,  this  enlargement  is  not  necessary.  Is  that 
so? 

Admiral  Strauss.  If  we  do  not  build  any  more  ships  the  powder 
factory  we  have  at  present  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  WrrHKRSFOON.  How  much  powder  do  we  use  every  year  in 
tareet  practice  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  use  in  target  practice  and  at  the  proving 
ground  about  1,650,000  pounds. 

lk£r.  Witherspoon.  Ever\-  year  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  And  we  manufacture  how  much  I 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  will  manufacture  in  the  present  year  2,500,000 
pounds  of  powder. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  That  is  900,000  pounds  that  we  manufacture 
more  than  we  use  a  year? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Without  taking  into  consideration  anj'  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  Navy  we  have  capacity  now  to  increase  our 
reserve  of  powder  900,000  pounds  a  year? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Admiral,  as  a  man  of  long  cxp3rience  and  an 
admiral  in  the  Navy,  can  you  conceive  of  a  naval  battle  that  would 
exhaust  the  supply  of  ammunition  you  have  just  described  to  Judge 
Witherspoon  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  subject  has  received  the  most  careful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  General  Board,  a  board  of  very 
experienced  officers,  who  have  gone  into  it  thoroughlv,  and  they 
have  determined  that  the  probable  needs  would  be  tliis  amount, 
and  it  is  an  opinion  that  I  snould  hesitate  to  question. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  The  possible  needs  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  possible  needs;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  are  stating  the  opinion  of  the  General  Board. 
You  do  not  care  to  venture  an  opinion  as  against  that.  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  a  suggestion  on  that  point.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  in  all  history  there  has 
been  any  naval  engagement — battle — that  has  consumed  anything 
like  the  amount  ot  ammunition  which  you  have  spoken  of  as  being 
carried  ? 

Admiral  Strai'SS.  There  might  not  in  one  engagement. 

Mr.  Hensley.  In  any  engagement  between  two  warring  forces  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  it  is  conceivable. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Has  there  been  an  instance  in  history  where  that 
amount  or  anything  which  \vi]\  approach  that  amount  has  been 
consumed  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  we  need  a  supply  of  ammunition  to 
the  ext<»nt  indicated.  We  can  only  gauge  our  probable  neeils  on 
careful  study.  The  weapons  have  changed.  The  rate  of  fire  has 
cbangcHl.  Ail  these  things  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  argue  from  the 
past. 
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Mr.  Henslet.  Aeroplanes;  submarines;  and  all  of  those  things 
enter  into  it  now  as  never  before  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Sixty  years  ago  ships  were  not  armored,  and 
you  can  not  go  very  far  back  into  naval  history  in  order  to  get  an  idea 
of  whatvou  need  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  is  the  maximum  annual  capacity  for  the 
production  of  powder  with  your  present  f aciUties  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  expect  to  produce  2;500;000  of  new  powder 
at  Indian  Head  next  year  and  rework  about  500;000  pounds. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  that  the  maximimi  capacity? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  the  maximum.  The  plant  is  always 
worked  at  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Williams.  Does  the  powder  deteriorate  through  age  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  materially? 

Admiral  Strauss,  in  the  past  powder  did  deteriorate  rapidly; 
that  iS;  in  about  six  years  it  had  become  unstable  enough  to  require 
reworking,  but  we  have  recently  adopted  means  by  which  that 
period  is  lengthened  to  12  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  use  the  old  powder  in  practice  and  reserve 
the  new  powder? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  do  that  as  much  as  possible,  fire  the  older 
powder  and  keep  the  new  powder. 

Mr.  Williams.  Eventually  this  reserve  powder  will  become  useless 
unless  there  should  be  war  ? 

Admiral  Stuauss.  Not  useless;  we  rework  it.  We  take  powder 
that  we  know  is  unstable  and  at  a  cost  of  about  13 J  cents  a  pound 
make  it  into  new  powder. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  yon  aim  to  keep  any  deteriorated  powder  in 
your  reserve  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  avoid  that? 
^  Admiral  Strauss.  We  do  not  have  any  deteriorated  powder.     We 
rework  the  powder  wlien  it  gives  any  sign  of  instability  whatever. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  the  department  recommending  an  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  powder? 

Adniinil  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan  Wliy  is  that,  if  they  manufacture  all  the  powder 
they  need  and  more  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  can  not  manufacture  enough  powder. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  misunderstood  you.  What  is  the  amount  of 
powder  used  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  use  for  target  practice  and  for  proof  work 
1,650,000  pounds,  but  we  have  ships  building  that  will  require 
14-inch  j)()wder.  We  have  six  of  those  ships  altogether  and  four  of 
them  are  on  the  stocks,  wliich  w*«ll  recjuire  a  large  supply  of  14-inch 
powder.  Tliese  ships  will  he  coming  in  in  two  or  three  years  and  we 
must  he  prepared  to  furnish  them  with  this  new  powder. 

Mr.  Buchanan.   IIow  much  is  the  whole  amount  used  now? 

Admiral  Straiss.   l,f)r)0,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  your  capacity  for  manufacture  is  2,000,000 
pounds  ? 

Admiral  Stuaiss.  2,000,000  p(»utuls. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  still  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  powder? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  our  needs  are  made  up  of  powder  used 
and  powder  required  for  new  construction. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  What  are  the  needs  per  yeart  You  are  making 
2,500,000  pounds. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Last  year  we  made  a  little  less  than  half  the 
quantity  we  needed.  Eventually  we  will  not  have  to  manufacture 
or  buy  so  much  powder,  because  as  the  powder  becomes  old  and  the 
numbier  of  ships  m  existence  becomes  fixed  we  will  rework  the  older 
powder,  and  tne  annual  charge  for  powder  will  possibly  be  reduced 
to  the  cost  of  reworking  at  13^  cents,  plus  the  amount  annually 
expended. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Eventually  your  factory  will  be  resolved  into  a 
reworking  plant  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely,  except  for  the  annual 
consumption. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Will  there  be  so  much  additional  expense  for 
machinery  and  equipment  then  f 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  will  be  a  long  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WiLX,iAMs.  When  you  add  the  cost  of  reworking  to  the  original 
cost,  it  does  not  cost  the  Government  as  much  as  to  buy  the  powder 
from  the  powder  companies  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  take  powder  that  would  otherwise  be  value- 
less and  rework  it  at  a  cost  ot  13J  cents. 

Mr.  WiixiAMS.  Which  added  to  the  40  cents  makes  it  as  cheap  as 
Tou  can  buy  it  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Forty  cents  is  the  cost  now. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  13 J  cents  the  cost  for  reworking? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  loss  of  10  per  cent  in  reworking. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  reworked  powder  does  cost  more  when  added 
to  the  original  cost? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  You  can  not  take  the  original  cost 
as  the  value  of  this  material,  because  without  reworking  it  would  have 
no  value. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Admiral,  what  kind  of  powder  is  used  in  the  firing 
of  sunset  and  sunrise  guns  at  the  navy  yards  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Wc  do  not  fire  them  any  longer. 

The  Chairman.  This  whole  project  which  you  have  submitted  to 
the  committee  for  the  extension  of  the  powder  factory,  embracing 
some  new  construction,  se})arate  buildings,  and  the  enlargement  and 
extension  of  existing  buildmgs  and  the  extension  of  tracks  and  trolley 
lines  and  wells,  w  part  of  a  wh(Je  project  to  enlarge  the  existing 
powder  factory? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ai\d  they  are  simply  component  parts  of  an  enlarge^ 
nient  and  extension  of  the  powder  factor^'  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Consisting  of  these  mtegral  parts  which  make  up 
the  whole  of  the  enlargement  ? 

A<lmiral  Strauss.  Yos,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  He.nslev.  You  gave  us  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  manu- 
facturing powder  r.s  against  the  price  that  we  ppy  the  Du  Pont  Powder 
Co.,  and  in  connection  with  vour  answers  vou  stated  that  thev  worked 
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longer  hours  in  the  private  concern  and  that  the  Government  em- 
ployees got  certain  holidays  or  days  off  with  pay.  I  would  like  to 
get  from  you,  if  I  can,  an  idea  as  to  how  much  cheaper  you  could 
manufacture  the  powder  if  you  worked  the  men  the  same  nours  that 
the  private  concern  does  and  did  not  give  them  the  days  off  which 
you  have  mentioned — employed  the  same  methods  in  the  Govern- 
ment works  that  are  employed  in  the  private  concern — that  is,  how 
much  cheaper?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  much  cheaper  than 
the  forty  and  a  fraction  cents  a  poimd. 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  private  manufacturers  do  not  allow  leave 
and  holiday  pay  to  the  general  force  employed.  I  am  informed  that 
the  supervisory  force  and  men  of  higher  ratings  are  allowed  two  weeks 
with  pay.  We  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  pay  given  these 
people,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  answer  the  last  question  with 
any  degree  of  exactness. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  existing  law  all  powder  that  is  purchased 
has  to  be  made  under  the  eight-hour  law? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  Monday,  January 
26,  1914,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Monday  J  January  26, 1914- 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT    OF   EEAE   ADMIBAL  JOSEPH   STRAUSS,    CHIEF 

BUREAU  OF  ORDNAirCE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlenion  of  the  committ<^e,  we  have  with  us  this 
morning  Achniral  Strauss. 

Mr.  Browning.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  the  Admiral  on  Fridav, 
if  I  remember  aright,  if  the  extension  at  Indianhead  was  m)t  a  ])art 
of  the  general  ])Ian.     Is  that  con*ect? 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  him  if  the  proposal  submitted  for  this 
$750, 000,  with  an  apj)roj)riatio]i  carried  here  of  $500,000,  and  the  j)n)- 
j)osaI  embraeiiifr  some  new  buildings  and  the  enlar^(»ment  and  exten- 
sion of  oth^r  buiJdin<i:s,  tlic  ])urchase  of  machinery  and  the  extension 
of  railroad  tracks  and  overh(^ad  wires — if  all  of  that  constituted  a  ]>lan 
to  enlarge  the  factorv'  and  equip  it  in  ord(»r  to  increase  the  output  of 
th(^  manufacture  of  powder,  and  he  answered  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Browning.  ]L  nder  tliis  plan,  if  I  remember  correctly,  his 
answers,  as  1  stootl  alongsi(U'  of  him  when  he  was  pointing  out  the 
different  buildings  on  tlie  map,  that  in  only  one  or  two  instances  wen* 
they  extensions  to  the  present  buildings,  and  that  all  of  the  buildings, 
and  necessarily  so  in  my  opinion  in  a  jdant  of  that  kind,  would  be  nt  w 
buUdings. 

Admiral  Strauss.  One  of  the  buildings,  the  dehydrating  house, 
does  not  reauire  any  extension,  nor  does  a  new  building  have  to  be 
built.  We  nave  13  dry  houses  there  now.  We  will  need  10  more. 
These  dry  houses  are  added  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  manner 
that  machinery  equipment  would  be  added  as  the  needs  increase. 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  construction  of  dry  houses,  do  you  ever  join 
them  together,  or  are  they  always  built  separate  and  apart  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  dry  houses  are  always  separate.  We  bagan 
with  four  and  gradually  increased  the  number  to  13,  and  if  we  increase 
the  output  as  designed  there  will  be  23. 

Mr.  Browning.  You  said  that  only  one  building,  as  I  remember, 
would  have  an  extension,  and  that  the  others  woula  be  new  buildings. 
There  may  have  been  two  buildings,  but  I  think  only  one. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  What  is  the  diflFerence  between  a  dry  house  and 
a  magazine  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  A  dry  house  is  heated  up  to  a  temperature  of 
about  100°  F.^  and  the  powder  kept  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  the  residual  solvent,  alcohol,  and  ether.  That  nnally  reaches 
a  point  where  no  more  evaporates,  and  then  the  powder  becomes 
available  for  use  and  is  stored  in  a  magazine  or  sent  to  the  ships. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Magazines  are  used  for  storing  the  powder 
after  it  is  put  in  proper  condition  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  the  dry  houses  are  used  to  put  it  in  proper 
condition  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  correct.  The  pulping  house,  one  of  the 
most  important  buildings,  is  to  be  increased  in  size.  The  ether  house 
is  to  be  mcreased  in  size.  As  I  said,  the  dehydrating  house  is  not  to 
be  increased  at  all. 

Mr.  Browning.  Those  are  the  two  buildings  I  had  in  mind. 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  alcohol  storage  building  is  to  be  extended. 
The  mixing  house  building  is  to  be  extended  and  the  press  house 
building  is  to  be  extended. 

Mr.  Browning.  What  do  you  mean  by ''extended, '^  an  addition 
to  the  same  building? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;    the  building  lengthened. 

I  would  like  to  say,  if  I  may,  that  the  final  project  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  $780,000.  We  only  ask  for  $500,000  this  year.  If 
the  balance,  $280,000,  is  to  be  cut  down  by  not  building  the  wharf,  we 
simply  defer  any  consideration  of  the  wharf  until  the  railroad  question 
is  settled.  That  is,  the  appropriation  now  asked  for  would  not 
necessarily  include  this  whari  and  some  other  things  to  the  extent 
of  $280,000. 

Mr.  Britten.  The  department  is  asking  for  $750,000  this  year? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  $500,000  is  asked  for  this  vear? 

Mr.  BRnTEN.  The  sum  total  is  $750,000  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  $50,000  for  additional  facilities, 
1200,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  proving  grounds,  and  $500,000  for 
the  extension  of  the  powder  factory.  There  are  three  items  em- 
braced in  the  total  of  $750,000. 

Mr.  Britten.  In  which  of  the  three  items  is  the  $100,000  for  the 
stone  wharf  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  $500,000  item  for  the  extension  of  the 
powder  factory.  The  other  has  no  connection  with  the  extension  of 
the  Dowder  factory;  it  is  for  the  extension  of  the  proving  grounds, 
for  firing  range  practice,  etc. 

Mr.  Britten.  It  is  understood,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will 
liot  be  expected  to  take  final  action  on  the  estimate  which  applies  to 
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the  wharf  until  we  know  what  disposition  will  be  made  of  the  rail- 
road question  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  has  been  stated;  yes,  sir. 

Admiral,  I  would  like  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  statement  of 
Admiral  Twining  in  the  hearings  of  1912  on  page  87.  Mr.  Loud 
asked  this  question: 

What  ia  the  highest  record  up  to  the  present  time  of  any  gun  you  have  had  in  the 
service  j  a  12-inch  gun? 

Admiral  Twining.  We  have  fired  several  200  rounds.  From  one  ^:un  we  have  fixed 
about  480  rounds;  it  was  still  accurate  at  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  round. 

I  would  Uke  you  to  put  into  the  record  a  statement  relative  to  that 
statement  in  comparison  with  the  statement  you  made  about  175 
rounds. 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  480  rounds  included  all  rounds  fired  from 
that  gun,  many  of  which  were  reduced  charges,  for  instance,  for 
armor  tests,  where  the  charge  is  very  much  reduced — and  for  other 
purposes.  \Vhen  we  say  that  a  gun  will  fire  175  rounds,  that  means 
175  rounds  full  charge.  A  charge  that  is  reduced  to  three-quarters 
of  the  weight  of  the  powder  only  erodes  the  gun  one-quarter  as  much 
as  a  full  charge,  so  tnat  we  can  fire  many  more  rounds  with  reduced 
charges  than  ^dth  full  charges. 

Mr.  Stephens.  A  full  charge  is  a  battle  charge? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  do  not  understand  why  you  reduce  the  charge 
when  you  are  testing  a  gun  on  armor  plate. 

The  Chairman.  "Kie  range  is  shorter. 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  test  the  armor  plate  at  a  distance  of  100 
yards  from  the  gun,  and  we  simulate  the  range  by  reducing  the  veloc- 
ity so  as  to  accord  with  what  is  desired  for  tne  test. 

Mr.  Witiierspoon.  Do  you  mean  that  a  charfre  of  three  quarters 
fired  100  yards  would  have  the  same  effect  as  a  full  charge  fired  seven 
miles? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Tliose  figures  are  not  exact. 

Mr.  Witiierspoon.  I  mean,  is  that  the  idea,  approximately? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  idea  is  to  attack  the  plate  with  a  certain 
velocity,  the  highest  velocity  that  the  best  modern  armor  will  stand, 
and  we  arrange  the  charge  to  give  that  velocity. 

The  CiiAiuMAN.  Admiral,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
item  which  a])pears  in  the  Washington  Herald  of  this  morning. 
January  26,  1014.     On  page  1  it  says: 

Xaval  srandal  now  hoiiip:  iiivosticratod.  Officers  said  to  have  been  in  collusion  with 
manufacturers  of  armor  ])late.     Inferior  ermde  furnished. 

I  will  ask  you  if  you  liavc  seen  that  item? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  my  attention  was  called  to  the  item 
this  moniiuir. 

TheCiiAiKMAX.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  or  any  foun- 
dation for  the  statement  ^ 

Admiral  Stiiauss.  Xo,  sir.  T  think  we  get  as  good  armor  as  any 
country  iu  tlio  world.  1  tliiuk  we  i:et  the  best  armor.  Our  armor 
manufacturers  liave  secured  several  contracts  abroad  in  competi- 
tion with  Kru])]).  who  was  the  originator  of  the  present  armor. 

Mr.  WiTHKKSPooN.  Do  vou  not  test  all  of  ibe  armor? 

Admin:  1  Sthaiss.  Yes,  sir:  vW  lots  of  j?rnior  are  given  a  rig^d  test. 
The  tests  :.rc  usiuilly  witnossc<l  by  nuuiy  people  and  I  have  never 
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seen  anybody  who  hjid  anv  business  at  the  proving  ground  refused  a 
chance  to  come  there  iin^  see  the  tests.  A  clause  of  the  contr.ict 
reads  as  follows: 

Persons  not  connected  with  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States  or  with  the 
contractors  making  the  plates,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  present  at  ballistic  U*«ts 
except  by  consent  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  the  contractors. 

Tliis  clause  has  been  construed  most  liberally  by  both  parties. 
Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  naval  officers 
to  enter  into  such  a  scheme  effectually  unless  the  Chief  of  Ordn.ince 
was  in  it,  and  woidd  you  find  it  out  by  your  tests  if  they  should  fur- 
nish inferior  armor  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  such  collusion  as  is  spoken  oi  in  that 
article  is  an  impossibility. 

The  Chairman.  Admu-al,  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  state 
ment  in  the  item  that  the  ships  are  equipped  with  inferior  armor? 
Adnural  Strauss.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Some  j'ears  ago  some  affidavits  were  mode  by 
men  who  worked  in  the  mills  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  properly 
inspected  in  the  mills  and  that  it  was  inferior  armor? 
Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  1  liave  thought  that  that  matter  ought  to  be 
investigated  ? 
Adnural  Strauss.  That  was  investigated. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  What  was  the  result  of  the  investigation? 
Admiral  Strauss.  That  occurred  about  20  years  ago  and  full  reports 
were  made  on  it  at  the  time,  and  the  offending  firm  was  pimishea  and 
brought  to  book.    Since  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  was  since  that,  I  think,  that  these  affidavits  I 
had  in  mind  were  made.    I  tlnnk  Congressman  Rainey  put  some  in 
the  record,  if  I  remember  rightly,  I  should  say  five  or  six  years  ago. 
Admiral  Strauss.  I  did  not  Imow  about  that. 
!Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  that  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  Chairman.  I  remember  several  years  ago  there  was  something 
said  about  some  defective  armor  with  reference  to  a  couple  of  ships. 
We  asked  Admiral  Twining  about  it  two  or  three  years  ago  and  ne 
said  that  there  had  been  what  often  happens  with  some  particular 
piece  of  armor,  that  it  will  spall;  that  is,  wnere  it  is  hardened — in  the 
contracting  of  the  armor  there  is  uneven  contraction  and  there  may 
be  a  spalling  off  of  a  piece  of  the  superhardened  outside  of  the  armor, 
due  to  the  imevcn  contraction  of  the  metal.     He  said  there  had  been 
Ji  case  on  two  of  the  ships — I  do  not  recall  their  names — the  Wyoming 
Mid  Delatvare,  it  is  suggested  to  me;  that  those  two  plates  had  been 
taken  off  by  the  party  and  that  the  spalUng  took  place  within  the 
test  period. 
Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  remember  that  testimony. 
The  Chairman.  Ihrv  have  a  tost  period  of  six  months  that  the 
armor  has  to  ^o  throU|p:h,  and  the  spallins:.  if  it  takes  rffect  at  all, 
takes  efFoct  withni  that  period  of  six  months,  and  this  did  take  place 
within  the  six  months. 

Mr.  Hexslet.  Is  there  aiiy  investigation  on  foot  by  the  wS^nate 
committee  inquiring  into  matters  of  this  kind  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard   of  none.     Do  you  know  of  any 
investigation  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 


Admiral  Strauss.  I  have  heard  of  none. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Can  you  increase  the  cavity  so  that  you  can  put  in 
a  larger  charge  of  explosive  and  still  retain  the  same  armor-piercing 
power  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  have  reached  the  limit  in  that  cavity  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  reached  the  limit.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  reducing  the  cavity  a  little.  If  our  shells  strike  an 
unarmored  portion  of  the  ship  thev  explode  with  tremendous  damage 
to  everything  in  the  neighborhood.  Taking  the  bursts  as  we  experi- 
ment with  them  at  the  proving  grounds,  we  find  that  the  shell  i^ 
divided  into  a  great  numoer  of  pieces — I  am  speaking  of  the  armor- 
piercing  shell — and  would  do  great  damage.  1  doubt  if  the  charge 
of  the  explosive  were  greater  that  the  damage  would  be  much  greater. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  By  reducing  the  amount  of  the  explosive  you  get 
a  more  certain  penetrating^  power? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  can  not  make 
the  cavity  in  the  shell  a  little  smaller  and  extend  it  nearer  to  the 
point,  thereby  holding  the  same  amount  of  explosive  and  distrib- 
uting the  weakness  of  the  shell  over  a  larger  area? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Recently  we  have  improved  our  armor-piercing 
shell  in  design  by  making  the  head  solid  down  to  the  largest  oiameter 
called  the  bourrelet,  and  to  attempt  to  increase  the  cavity  in  the 
direction  you  suggest,  I  think,  w^ould  be  imsuccessful.  We  have  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  experiments 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  causes  the  shell  to  wobble? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  shell  >^ould  be  more  readily  crushed  at  the 
head,  where  the  greatest  work  is  demanded  of  it — that  is,  as  it  pierces 
tho  armor. 

The  Chairman.  One  officer  said  to  me  that  if  you  run  the  cavity 
too  far  forward  it  would  make  the  end  of  the  shell  too  light  and  it  would 
cause  the  shell  to  go  unevenly  through  the  air. 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  to  be  careful  where  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  shell  is 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  lor  collusion 
to  exist  between  the  officers  and  the  Steel  Trust.  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble lor  them  to  deceive  the  officers? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  competent  inspectors  at  their  works. 
Thev  pick  out  the  plates  to  be  tested  and  stamp  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Who  do  you  consider  a  competent  inspector — a 
man  of  technical  education  or  a  practical  man  who  understands  the 

manufactui;e? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Wo  have  both;  wo  have  officers  who  have  made 
a  study  of  the  question  of  inspecting  armor  and  they  are  assisted 
hv  practical  men  who  have  had  large  experience  at  it. 

Mr.  BiTCHANAN.  Men  who  have  seen  tne  material  manufactured? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bi'ciianan.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said,  and  no  doubt 
true,  about  the  abnormally  high  price  of  armor  plate  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  that  the  steel  companies  have  charged  the  Govern- 
ment much  more  than  they  have  charged  foreign  countries.  Can 
it  he  p()ssi!)le  for  there  to  be  any  collusion  on  Ihe  part  of  the  officers 
and  Steel  Trust  in  regard  to  that? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  I  do  not  see  how. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  notice  occasionally  that  j'oung  officers  are  per- 
mitted to  resign  from  the  Navy.  Have  you  any  mstances  in  mind 
where  the  young  men  are  employed  by  tlie  big  steel  concerns  of  the 
country  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  Bethlehem  Co.  employ  E.  O.  Ocher,  an 
assistant  engineer,  who  resigned  December  31,  1889.  They  also 
ejnploy  three  young  officers  who  resigned  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Can  you  account  for  why  the  department  or  the 
Government  has  not  undertaken  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
enormous  price  they  have  been  required  to  pay  for  armor  plate? 
Under  an  investigation  made  some  time  ago  it  was  found  that  armor 
plate  could  be  manufactured  for  about  $180  a  ton,  was  it  not? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  have  some  estimates  in  the  files  of  the  bureau 
which  I  can  put  in  the  record.  We  submit  these  proposals  to  public 
iompetition,  competitive  bidding,  and  under  the  law  have  to  take  the 
lowest  bid. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  recentlv  that 
there  has  been  no  competition,  that  the  bids  were  practically  the 
same? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  bids  seemed  to  be  practically  identical. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  fact,  there  has  been  no  competition  for  years. 
The  companies  have  been  in  collusion  with  each  other  for  the  purpose 
of  charging  an  extortionate  price,  and  the  department  has  been  aware 
of  it,  without  making  any  efiort  to  protect  the  Government  against  the 
extortionate  price.  Has  there  been  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
department  ?  I  notice  that  the  present  Secretary  has  recommended 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  establish  a  plant  to  manufacture 
armor.  Has  any  other  Secretary  ever  recommended  such  a  plant 
for  the  protection  of  the  Government. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Secretary  Herbert,  under  date  of  January  5, 
1897,  recommended  to  Congress  that  an  armor-plate  factory  be  esta- 
lished,  and  a  naval  appropriation  act,  approved  June  7,  1900,  actu- 
allv  appropriated  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  Government  armor-plate  factory. 

Mr.  Hensley.  For  what  length  of  time,  would  you  say,  have  these 
bids  which  come  in  from  the  different  great  steel  concerns  been 
identical?  For  how  many  years  back  would  you  say  that  situation 
has  obtained? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  have  been  practically  identical  for  some 
years  back.  ^ 

Mr.  Henslet.  Has  the  Navy  Department  ever  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislative  body  to  tnat  fact  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  has  been  a  great  mass  of  information 
concerning  the  price  of  armor,  the  bids,  and  everything  furnished  to 
Congress. 

^fr.  Hensley.  Has  any  protest  been  made  by  the  department 
against  being  compelled  to  accept  these  competitive  bids  wnich  were 
not  competitive,  as  you  have  stated  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  put  in  the  form 
of  a  protest,  but  data  has  been  furnished  Congress  looking  to  the 
buildmg  of  an  armor  plant,  I  think,  on  several  occasions. 
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Mr.  Hensley.  The  price  of  armor  plate  per  ton  is  now  much  le^R^ 
than  heretofore  f 

Admiral  Stbauss.  Our  last  contract  was  made  for  Class  A  armor 
at  $440  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Your  last  contract? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Under  the  contract  made  previous  to  that,  what 
was  the  price  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Previous  to  that  it  was  $454.  The  previous 
contract  to  that  was  made  before  the  eight-hour  law  came  into 
effect,  at  $420,  and  they  raised  theprice  of  armor  on  account  of  that 
law  to  $454  a  ton,  and  Secretary  Daniels  made  them  come  down  to 
$440  a  ton,  a  reduction  of  $14  per  ton.  That  is  the  history  of  the  re- 
cent purchase  of  armor. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Is  that  the  last  purchase  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Is  that  all  the  reduction  which  the  department  has 
been  able  to  bring  about? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Didyou  ever  contract  for  any  foreign  armor  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  asked  the  Krupp  Co.  for  tenders  on  the  last 
contract  and  they  declined  to  bid,  but  stated  that  they  would  bid  on 
future  contracts. 

Mr.  Browning.  It  has  been  suggested  that  our  manufacturers  sold 
armor  abroad  cheaper  than  they  did  here. 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Browning.  Is  that  true  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  beUeve  it  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  have  heard  that  armor  the  world  over  was  prac- 
tically one  price.  As  you  say,  the  bids  from  abroad  were  higher  ? 
Admiral  Strauss.  Sucn  indications  as  we  have  show  that  armor  is 
sold  at  a  higher  price  by  foreign  manufacturers.  The  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  sold  armor  to  the  Italian  Government  in  1911  at  $411  per  metric 
ton,  and  in  the  same  year  obtained  the  second  contract  with  the 
Italian  Government  for  armor  at  the  rate  of  $397.35  per  United 
States  ton.  In  1894  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Co.  made  a  contract  with 
the  Russian  Government  for  1,500  tons  of  armor  at  a  very  greatly 
less  price  than  was  then  charged  this  Government.  Complete  statt^ 
ment  concerning  this  award  is  given  in  Document  193,  House  of 
Representatives,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  second  session. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  For  tliat  niatttT,  if  the  facts  were  developed  you 
would  find  that  there  is  a  gentlemen^s  agreement  with  the  European 
nianufacturprs  and  the  American  Steel  Trust.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  there  was  such  collusion  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  say  that  the  price  per  ton  for  the  last  con- 
tract was  8440  i 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  prior  to  that  the  contract  price  was  $454? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Class  A  was  sold  at  $454  on  the  previous  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Had  the  department  paid  any  higher  price  than 
that  previous  to  the  $420  price  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr  Stephens.  How  much  hieher  i 

Adiniral  Stbauss.  Away  baci,  at  the  beginning  of  the  mannfac 
tfvre  of  annor,  we  Pftid  over  $600  a  ton  for  armor. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Did  you  pay  more  than  $420  for  ^e  contract  pre- 
Tious  to  the  $454  contract  re^rred  to  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  will  secure  the  history  of  arm<»*-plate  prices 
andput  it  in  the  record. 

(Ine  statement  is  as  follows:) 


Coat  per  ton  tx>  Govemment: 

1887 $615.24 

1890 509. 04 

1893 657.93 

1896 590.12 

1896 4ia52 

1899 410.25 

1900 420.00 

1903 420.00 

1908 39R00 

W04 420.60 


CoBt  per  tan  to  Qo  yernment— Ooa. 

1905 |42aOD 

1905 39a00 

1906 346.00 

1907 420. 6D 

1908 42a  00 

1909 42a  00 

1910 420.00 

1911 420.00 

1913 454.00 

1913 440.00 


The  Chairman.  I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's adnmustration  competitive  bids  were  a^ed  for  and  were  sub- 
mitted. It  was  about  t£e  time  that  the  Mid  vale  Go.  began  tha 
manufacture  of  armor  plate,  and  they  did  submit  competitive  bids, 
and  as  I  now  remember  something  like  30  per  cent  less  than  the 
other  bids.  When  that  was  done  Mr.  Roosevelt  submitted  a  propo- 
sition to  the  other  two  companies^  the  Carnegie  and  Bethlehem  Cos., 
if  they  would  reduce  their  price  to  the  same  bid  as  offered  by  the 
Midvale  people,  saying  that  if  the  whcde  contract  were  given  to  (me 
concern  the  other  two  companies  would  have  nothing  to  do  and 
would  go  out  of  business,  and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  there  should  be  more  than  one  factory.  Thereupon  thejiF 
did  reduce  their  bids»  and  agreed  to  take  the  same  price  as  the  Mid- 
vale  Co.,  and  he  divided  the  contract  between  the  three  concemsj 
and  foflowing  that  it  was  not  hard  for  the  three  concerns  to  avoid 
any  embarrassment  of  Uiat  kind,  and  therei^ter  they  have  always 
submitted  identical  bids  as  nearly  as  pos^ble. 

Mr.  Browning.  Do  you  remember  the  price  of  the  Midvale  bid  at 
that  time? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  price.  As  I  remem-. 
ber,  it  was  something  like  30  per  cent  less  than  the  bids  by  the  Carnegie 
and  Bethlehem  Cos. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Has  not  the  Government  paid  as  high  as  $600  in 
the  last  15  years  for  armor  plate  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Did  tney  not  increase  the  price  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  trusts  are  usually  patriotic  for  profit  in  time 
of  emOTency. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Was  it  not  recently  announced  in  the  public  press 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  low 
price  on  armor  plate  from  some  foreign  coaeem  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  may  have  been. 

32598—14 34 
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Mr.  Britten.  That  was  in  connection  with  some  English  turbines 
and  machinery.  It  is  m"y  impression  that  the  Navy  Department  is  in 
possession  of  certain  figures  that  were  made  in  a  contract  between  the 
United  States  manufacturers  of  armor  plate  and,  I  think,  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  Russia  about  a  year  ago  that  was  materially  less  than  $440 
a  ton.  If  that  information  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  can  consistently  be  put  in  tne  record,  I  would  like  to  nave 
that  done. 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  Russian  Government  contracted  with  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Co.  in  1894  for  1,500  tons  of  nickel  steel  armor,  at  the 
rate  of  $249  a  ton;  a  statement  in  regard  to  this  contract  will  be  found 
on  page  20,  House  Document  193,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  second 
session. 

Mr.  Britten.  Also  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  anything  in  this  bill  looking;  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
armor-malang  plant? 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill.  The  Secretary,  in 
his  annual  report,  has  recommended  the  construction  of  an  armor 
plant. 

Mr.  Britten.  Along  the  line  of  the  figures  which  you  are  going  to 
kisert  in  the  record,  I  would  like  also  to  have  such  estimates  as  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  department  regarding  the  pros- 
pective cost  of  armor  if  manufactured  by  the  Government. 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  have  an  estimate  right  here. 

Mr.  Britten.  If  it  is  a^eeable  to  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
I  would  like  to  have  that  mserted  in  the  record. 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  will  do  it  now. 

An  armor  plate  factory  of  20,000  tons  capacity  with  an  output  per 
year  up  to  its  full  capacity 

Mr.  Britten  (interposing).  How  many  tons  of  armor  will  we 
require  under  a  two-battleship  program  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Sixteen  thousand  tons.  An  armor-plate  factory 
of  20,000  tons  capacity,  with  an  output  per  year  up  to  its  lull  capacity, 
can  produce  armor  at  a  cost  of  $279  per  ton.  If  it  worked  half 
capacity  the  estimate  is  $349  a  ton,  and  if  the  output  were  5,000  tons 
the  estimated  cost  is  $400  a  ton.  If  we  build  an  armor-plate  factory 
with  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons,  and  work  it  to  full  capacity 

Mr.  Browning.  Twenty-four  hours  a  day,  do  you  mean,  by  full 
capacity  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $314  a  ton 
and  at  half  capacity,  that  is  5,000  tons,  $394  a  ton.  K  we  build  a 
5,000-ton  plant  and  work  it  to  full  capacity,  that  is  5^000  tons  per 
annum,  the  cost  is  estimated  at  $354.  The  cost  of  building  20,000, 
10,000,  and  5,000  ton  plants  are,  respectively,  $11,288,431 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  For  which? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  20,000-ton  plant. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  that  for  the  purchase  of  ground  and  the  factory  com- 
plete? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Everything.  The  cost  of  an  armor  plant  af 
10,000-ton  capacity  is  estimated  to  be  $8,466,000,  and  of  5,000-tai3L 
eapacity,  $6,300,000. 

Mr.  Browning.  How  many  acres  of  ground  would  it  take  to  buil<l 
an  armor-plate  factory  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  The  largest  plant  is  estimated  to  require  80 

acres. 

Mr.  Browning.  And  for  the  10,000-ton  plant? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  would  not  be  much  less  than  80  acres. 
E^htj  acres,  in  round  numbers,  is  the  •  acreage  required  for  an 
armor  plant. 

Mr.  KOBERTs.  How  many  men  would  be  employed  in  these  three 
plants,  if  running  to  their  capacity  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  number  of  employees  for  the  20,000-ton 
plant  is  estimated  to  be  1,612  men. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Would  the  smaller  plant  take  a  proportionately 
smaller  number  of  men  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Not  proportionally. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  speaking  about  the  total  number  of  men. 
Could  you  produce  10,000  tons  of  armor  with  806  men? 

Adnural  Strauss.  No,  sir. 
^  Mr.  Roberts.  The  number  of  men  would  not  decrease  in  propor- 
tion to  the  output? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  spoke  of  the  price  per  ton  running  at  various 
capacities  of  these  several  plants.  Have  you  in  that  report  an 
itemized  statement  of  what  you  figure  in  to  get  the  cost  per  ton  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  itemized. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  these  plants  which  you  are  suggesting  do  you 
provide  for  miUtary  control  or  are  they  purely  manufacturing  plants 
with  civilian  employees  and  civilian  managers  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  principal  employees  of  this  plant  would 
have  to  be  experts  gotten  from  civil  life  and  some  of  them  would 
require  very  high  salaries. 

Mr.  Roberts.  AVhat  is  the  highest  salary  which  you  are  figur- 
ing on? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  general  manager  of  that  plant  should  get 
$20,000  a  year,  I  figure. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Can  you  get  a  competent  man  for  that  salary  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  know  what  the  private  plants  are  paying  for 
similar  services  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  no  information. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  do  you  get  the  information  which  you  base 
your  estimates  on  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  estimates  are  made  from  data  collected  by 
our  inspectors  at  the  different  plants. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  From  the  steel  plants  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  From  the  naval  officers  inspecting  at  all  these 
different  plants  now  and  in  ye^rs  past,  and  they  tell  us  uie  machinery 
tiiat  is  used  and  what  is  necessary  and  we  have  inquired  from  the 
manufacturers  of  such  machinery  what  they  will  furnish  it  for. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  speaking  about  the  cost  of  armor. 

Admiral  Sn^uss.  The  cost  of  the  product  is  estimated  by  these 
inspectors.  It  is  carefully  collated.  It  is  about  the  best  we  can  do. 
I  want  to  say  this,  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  a  close 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  any  manufactured  article  unless  you  go  into 
the  business  of  manufacturing  yourself. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Depreciatwn  et  these  pfaLndlis  is  pfBtty  Tvpid,  is  it 
not? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  all  allowed  for  in  these  estiniateB  d  cost? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Whatper  eent  have  you  estimated  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  estimate  that  one  of  these  plants  depreciates 
to  zero  value  in  about  16  years. 

Mr.  BfirrTEN.  I  would  hke  to  afik,  if  this  eomxnittee  and  Cbngress 
should  decide  on  an  appropriation  for  an  araiOT-makipg  plant,  would 
it  be  possible,  in  your  (ffimioa,  to  pfoceed  on  the  basis  of  a  plsnt  for 
5,000  tons  per  annum,  with  a  view  to  increasing  that  particmar  phBt 
to  10,000  tons,  and  then  to  20,000  tons  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  could  be  done;  yes,,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  relative  cost  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  would  cost  more  to  impirove  a  5,£K)&-toii  plant 
to  a  10,000- ton  plant  tham  to  build  a  l:0,000-ton  plant  at  the  outset. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  more  f 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  can  not  ^e  you  the  exact  figuares. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  quotmg  from  a  conrniunication  sent  to  thft 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  armor  plaat. 
Can  vou  insert  that  m  the  hearings  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  insert  the  full  report. 

(The  conununication  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

eeport  of  bureau  of  ordnance  on  cost  of  government  armor 

factory. 

Department  of  the  Navt, 

Bureau  of  Ordnakcs, 

Jum  28,  19tS. 

To:  Navy  Department  (material). 

Subject:  Armor  plate,  cost  of;  and  probable  cost  of  Government  fcictory  for  aimor 
plate. 

References. — (a)  Navy  Department  letter  No.  4174-157,  April  10,  1913;  (6)  Senato- 
reeolution  No.  93  (Senator  Tillman),  May  27,  1913. 

Inclosures  hereinth. — (A)  Proposed  layout  of  factory,  annual  capacity  20,000  tons  of 
armor  and  5,000  tons  of  gun  forgings;  (B)  summary  of  estimated  cost  of  plant;  (C) 
detailed  cost  ol  armor  plant  and  gim-forging  plant;  (D)  detailed  statement  of  cost  of 
manufacture  of  armor  at  existing  armor  plants;  (E)  detailed  estimate  of  coet  of  armor 
manufactured  in  a  Government  plant. 

1.  In  compliance  with  directions  contained  in  department's  letter  (reference  a), 
the  bureau  has  made  a  preliminary  study  of  the  proposition  to  establish  a  Government 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate  and  submits  this  report,  with  inclosures, 
which  embody  the  results  of  its  study. 

2.  Answering  specifically  the  points  covered  in  the  department's  letter  (ref^encea) 
and  the  Senate  resolution  (referenc*e  6),  the  bureau  states  as  follows: 

(a)  The  cost  of  a  Government  armor  plant  has  been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  three 
different  capacities  for  annual  output  of  armor.     They  are  as  follows: 

20,000  tons $11, 288, 431 

10,000  tons 8, 466, 000 

5,000  tons 6, 300, 000 

(6)  The  time  required  for  the  building  of  such  a  plant  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  and  is  estimated  as  follows: 

20,000  tons,  3  years  6  months; 
10,000  tons,  3  years; 
5,000  tons,  3  years; 

the  time  in  each  case  being  estimated  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Co^' 
gresB  authorizing  tlie  erection  of  a  plant  and  appropriating  necessary  funds  to  initi**^ 
the  proiect. 

(c)  The  probable  cost  per  ton  of  K.  C.  class  A  annor  produced  by  a  Governm*** 
plant  varies  with  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  its  output.    The  estimated  costs  p^ 
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WB^m  8ev«iml  flflsraned  cenditioiis  are  herewith  tsbvhited 
;  they  incWtde  prnduction  costs  sad  administniiye 


CapMsltT 

(MttpUt). 

30,000 
tons. 

10»000 
tons. 

5,000 
tons. 

20,000 

10,000 

5,000 

1379 

1349 
314 

•  •  «  ••  »>•  •  •  • 

> 

9400 
3M 
354 

{d)  The  estimated  cost  of  manulactuiiiig  the  best  armor  plate  per  to«  (Senatt 
fCBUtitioa)  is  $269.  This  .is  the  estiaiated  cost  at  a  well-eqiiipped  private  plapt  amd 
MciudeB  all  dements  of  cost  except  interest  on  investment.  If  the  latter  is  c«a- 
adcfcd  to  be  a  legitimate  charge  on  the  cost  of  armor  plate,  the  sum  of  |49  should  be 
added  to  the  for^ioing^  making  a  total  cost  of  $318  per  ton. 

(e)  The  cost  of  erecting  and  equipping  a  plant  for  use  by  the  Government  m.  maau- 
iKturing  armor  and  gun  forgings  (Senate  resolution)  would  be  as  stated  under  (a) 
above  with  the  addition  of  $3,673,780. 

(/)  There  are  no  seccet  or  patented  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best 
choB  A  armor  in  the  Uaitea  States  at  present.  Special-treatment  steel,  which  is 
«ied  for  armor  of  5  inches  thick  and  less,  commonly  Known  as  class  B  armor,  is  made 
under  patents  covering  the  special  treatment.  The  patents  covering  the  process 
used  by  the  Caniegie  Steel  Co.  are  owned  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Wales,  of  that  company.  A 
jMnilar  podttct  is  manuiactured  by  the  Carbon  Steel  Co. ,  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
or  not  tne  process  is  covered  by  a  patent. 

(y)  The  length  ol  time  required  by  the  Government  to  build  and  equip  an  armor 
plant  'adeouale  for  the  neeos  of  the  Navy  "  is  as  stated  under  (6)  above.  The  ques- 
Uoti  as  to  wnat  capacity  the  plant  should  nave  to  make  it  "adequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  Navy"  will  be  discussed  later. 

COMMENT  ON  THE   PROPOSmON   TO   E8TABU8H  A   GOVERNMENT  ARMOR  FACTORT. 

3.  The  bureau  understands,  from  the  discussion  of  this  question  that  has  taken  place 
from  time  to  time  in  Congress,  that  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Government  armor-plate 
factory  arose  primarily  from  the  belief  that  such  procedure  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  prices  for  armor  bid  by  private  concerns,  this  end  to  be  accomplished  in 
two  wa3r8: 

Fint.  By  giving  the  Government  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  actual  cost  of  prodiiction  ol 
vmar.  and 

decond.  By  placing  the  Government  in  the  field  as  a  competitor  with  the  private 
iBBnafaeturers. 

4.  It  has  been  very  generally  believed  that,  in  recent  years  at  least,  there  has  been 
no  actual  and  real  competition  in  the  matter  of  prices  among  the  three  armor  maam- 
facturers  and  tl»t  therefore  the  Government  is  obliged  to  pay  a  price  considerably  in 
excess  of  a  fair  price  for  Ha  armor. 

5.  The  same  situation  has  existed  in  certain  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  presumably 
isr  this  reason  that  some  of  these  countries,  notably  France  and  Russia,  nave  estab- 
Inked  GioveniBieat  armor-plate  factories.  Whether  the  result  of  the  establishment 
«<  theee  imctoneB  has  becm  to  reduce  the  prices  charged  by  private  contractors  is  open 
te  question.  It  would  appear,  from  avsulable  information,  that  in  Rusna.  at  kast, 
this  has  not  been  the  effect,  as  the  prices  bid  by  private  manufectureis  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Government  plant  are  actually  higoer  than  those  now  being  paid  in 
tids  covBtry  to  the  armor  manulacturers. 

6.  Any  opinion  the  burea«  mufht  express  on  thae  point  would  have  no  foundation 
aside  from  the  information  which  is  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  department,  aMi 
d»  bureau  iJ^erefore  ccmsiders  it  unnecessary  to  express  such  opinion. 

7.  In  connection  witii  the  proposed  Government  armor-plate  factory  consderatiom 
abo  be  given  to  the  prooable  effect  on  the  private  armor  makers  of  the  Govem- 

Lt  entering  the  armor-maldng  field.  There  is  probably  no  question  that  the  Govemr 
■Qi  could  manufacture  armor,  at  least  after  the  industry  was  well  established,  at  a 
'  e  ooaaiderably  below  what  it  would  be  obliged  to  pay  to  private  manufactureiB, 
the  seeoh  would  naturally  be  that  the  Giov^'Binent  hictory  would  be  given  as 
much  work  as  it  could  handle,  and  that  only  the  balance  would  be  given  to  prirato 
manufacturers.  Assuming  a  building  program  of  two  battleships  a  year,  the  amount 
of  armor  required  annually  would  be  about  20,000  tons,  of  which  &om  16,000  to  18,00D 
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tona  would  be  actually  applied  to  the  veasels  and  the  remainder  would  go  into  rejected 
plates,  ballistic  plates,  snell-test  plates,  and  plates  for  other  miscellaneous  purposes. 
If  the  Government  factory  had  a  capacity  of  20,000  tons  per  year,  there  would  be  no 
balance  remaining  to  be  assigned  to  private  manufacturers,  unless  the  building  program 
were  expanded.  If  the  Government  ^tory  had  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons  per  year, 
the  amoimt  to  be  awarded  to  private  manufacturers  would  be  10,000  tons,  which  is 
just  about  the  full  capacity  of  the  Came^e  Steel  Go.  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
and  is  slightly  above  the  capacity  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Go. 

8.  Under  the  conditions  supposed — that  is,  an  annual  demand  for  20,000  tons  and  a 
Government  capacity  of  10,000  tons — it  seems  inevitable  that  one  or  more  of  the 
existing  armor  lactones  would  abandon  the  business.  If  two  remained  in  the  field, 
there  mi^ht,  seemingly,  be  active  competition  between  them  for  orders;  but  if  only 
one  remamed  in  the  neld  and  the  Government  were  obliged  to  purchase  from  that  con- 
cern such  armor  as  it  could  not  manufacture  itself,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
such  concern  should  not  demand  its  own  price  for  its  armor,  and  the  competition  ana 
the  reduced  prices  which  are  sought  by  the  establishment  of  a  Government  plant 
would  not  be  realized. 

9.  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  armor  can  be  produced 
at  aiower  price  per  ton  in  a  large  plant  than  in  a  small  one,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
department  ^ve  very  serious  consideration  to  the  plan  of  erecting  a  plant  having  an 
annual  capacity  of  20,000  tons  per  year,  should  it  be  decided  to  erect  any  plant.  Sach 
a  move  would,  in  all  probabihty,  throw  all  the  armor-making  industry  of  the  country 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  although  it  is  possible  that  one  or  more  of  iti 
existing  concerns  might  retain  their  plants  with  the  expectation  of  foreign  orden  or 
of  securing  orders  &om  the  Government  in  competition  with  the  Government  factory. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  Russia,  where  at  least  one  private  establishment 
exists  as  well  as  the  Government  factory. 

10.  In  this  connection  the  department  is  reminded  of  the  experience  of  the  Prencb 
Government  with  its  armor-plate  factory,  the  fsLCta  concerning  \diich  are  already  in 
the  department's  possession.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  present,  some  13  years  after 
the  project  was  approved  b]^  the  French  Parliament,  the  plant  has  made  no  sjtvii^ 
that  compare  with  the  anticipated  savings  and  ia  still  unable  to  tiun  out  any  Idnd  of 
armor,  except  thin  plates.  These  facts  are  partly  due  to  the  further  fact  that  the 
plant,  as  originally  planned,  was  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  turning  out  armor  of  the 
Idnd  that  came  into  use  a  few  years  ago;  that  is  to  say,  K.  G.  armor. 

PROBABLE   COST  OF  AN   ARMOR  PLANT. 

11.  Appended  hereto,  marked  "A,"  is  a  drawing  showing  a  proposed  layout  of  an 
armor-plate  and  gun-foiging  plant.  The  layout  of  this  plant  is  similar  to  the  layout 
proposed  by  the  Armor  Factory  Board  in  1897,  but  somewhat  modernized  and  brought 
up  to  date,  and  the  gun-foiging  plant  is  added.  The  arrane;ement  of  the  plant  is  such 
that  raw  material  goes  in  on  one  side  and  is  stored  in  suitable  storehouses  awaiting  use; 
it  then  proceeds  to  the  open-hearth  department;  thence  to  the  various  manufacturiD2 
shops.  In  the  case  of  the  armor  plant  the  steel  ingot  would  go  first  to  the  forging  ana 
forming  shop;  thence  to  the  cementing  and  tempering  shop;  thence  back  to  the 
foiging  and  lorming  shop;  and  thence  to  the  machine  shop,  wnich  is  also  the  erecting 
shop;  thence  the  finishuig  plates  pass  out  for  shipment. 

12.  The  annn^ement  of  having  the  ingot  return  on  its  tracks  might  be  considered  m 
illogical,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  cstabli^ing  such  a  route  all  of  the  heavT 
hydraulic  machinery  can  be  concentrated  in  the  forging  and  forming  shop,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  ingot  after  leaving  the  open-hearth  department  proceeded 
through  the  plant  without  return. 

13.  In  the  gun-foiiging  department  the  ingot  passes  successively  from  the  open- 
hearth  department  through  tne  boring  and  shearing  shop,  press  house,  the  annealing 
building,  and  the  machine  shop,  in  which  it  is  completed  and  made  ready  for  ship- 
ment to  the  gun  factf>ry. 

14.  The  layout  shown  on  Appendix  "A"  requires  an  area  of  about  75  to  80  acr«. 
This  does  not  include  such  lana  as  might  be  need?d  for  a  proving  ground. 

15.  In  the  estimates  of  cost  of  an  armor  factorjr  it  has  been  assumed  that  80  acrei 
could  be  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $300  an  acre.  This  estimate  may  be  high  or  low,  but 
in  any  case  the  cost  of  the  land  is  so  small  a  portion  of  the  total  cost  that  it  is  not 
essential  that  it  should  be  accurately  estimated.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  that 
should  such  a  plant  be  established  the  site  selected  would  be  already  in  tne  posBeesiott 
of  the  Government. 
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11  Appended  hereto,  marked  "B,"  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  estimated  coft 
dm  armor-plate  factory  and  gun-forging  factory.    This  summary  shows — 

Fimt.  Tlie  coet  of  a  complete  armor  factory  in  which  steel  for  the  armor  is  to  be 
■umfactured  hrom  pig  iron  and  the  neceseary  alloys. 

Second.  The  estimated  cost  of  an  armor-plate  factory,  assuming  that  the  ingots  for 
the  manufacture  of  armor  plate  will  be  bought  and  not  made  in  the  factory. 

Tliird.  The  additional  cost  due  to  the  addition  of  facilities  for  manufacturing  gua 
fomngs. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  a  proving  ground  for  testing  plates. 

17.  With  respect  to  the  scope  of  the  proposed  armor-plate  factory,  the  bureau  is 
aCiongly  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  factory  is  to  be  established  at  all  it  snould  be  capable 
of  manu^turing  its  own  steel;  and  as  to  the  gun-forging  plant,  it  would *not  be  worth 
while  to  erect  such  a  plant  at  all  unless  it  were  capable  oi  manufacturing  its  steel. 

18.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  establishing  a  plant  capable  of  producing 
steel  were  very  fully  set  forth  by  the  Howell  Board  in  its  report  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment under  date  of  December  1, 1897.  One  of  the  disadvantages  stated  by  the  board 
was  the  greater  first  cost  of  the  plant,  which  it  places  at  about  $520,000,  which  was 
about  14  per  cent  of  the  total  coet  of  the  plant,  whereas  in  the  present  estimates  the 
sieel-proaucing  plant  represents  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  plant. 

19.  Appended  hereto,  marked  ''^C,''  are  the  detailed  estimates  supporting  the 
fummary  of  estimates  already  referred  to.  These  estimates  have  been  preparecTafter 
consulting  aU  previous  publications  on  the  subject,  receiving  reports  from  the  bureau'f 
iBBpectors  at  the  armor  factories,  and  receiving  estimates  of  cost  of  machinery  from 
vmnouB  sources,  and  are  believea  to  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them  Vrithout  actually  drawing  up  complete  plans  and  specifications  and  receiving 
estimates  from  manuncturers  of  machinery,  builders,  and  others. 

20.  The  estimates  are  so  divided  as  to  show  the  probable  cost  of  erecting  plants 
of  20,000  tons,  10,000  tons,  and  5,000  tons  annual  capacity  of  armor,  and  an  annual 
capacity  of  5.000  tons  for  the  production  of  ^n  forgings.  The  latter  is  probably  ia 
excess  of  the  Navy's  requirements  for  gun  forgings,  but  as  there  will  be  nojEreat  saving 
in  erecting  a  smaA  plant  and  as  there  are  many  other  articles  used  by  the  uovemment 
which  could  be  turned  out  by  such  a  plant,  including  eun  forgings  for  the  Army, 
shafting,  and  material  of  a  like  nature  lor  the  Navy  ana  other  departments  of  the 
Government,  it  is  thought  desirable,  if  such  a  plant  is  erected,  that  it  be  of  the  stated 
capacity. 

21.  It  the  site  chosen  for  a  Government  factory  were  far  removed  from  the  present 
proving  ground  considerations  of  economy  might  suggest  the  provision  of  a  proving 
ground  for  armor  tests  only  adjoining  the  armor  factor^r. 

22.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  tne  gun-forging  plant  is  in  no  respect  an  essential  nait 
ci  the  general  scheme  and  can  be  entirely  omitted  without  affecting  the  armor-piata 
factory  proposition  in  any  way.  The  bureau,  however,  considers  it  very  desirable 
that  if  an  armor-plate  factory  is  erected  a  gun-torging  plant  be  also  erectea. 

COST  OF  ARMOR  AS  NOW  MANUFACTURED  IN  PRTyATB   WORKS. 

23.  The  probable  cost  of  production  of  armor  by  a  private  plant  has  been  estimated 
at  various  times  by  boards  and  other  agencies  under  the  direction  of  the  department. 
and  these  estimates  have  been  reported  to  Confess  and  published  in  consressionai 
documents.  The  bureau,  in  making  up  its  estimates,  has  given  due  weight  to  the 
information  found  in  tliese  reports  and  has  received  estimates  hrom  all  its  armor 
inspectors  based  on  their  own  ooservation  and  knowledge.  Using  all  the  information 
thus  made  available  the  bureau  has  prepared  an  estimate  of  the  coet  per  ton  of  pro- 
ducing finished  plates  of  K.  C.  class  A  armor.  This  estimate  la  hereto  appended, 
marked  "D.'*  It  must  be  understood  that  no  one  except  the  armor  makers  them- 
edves  can  ^ve  an  entirely  trustworthy  statement  of  l^e  cost  of  manufacturing  armor, 
but  the  estimates  submitted  are  the  best  the  bureau  can  produce  without  having  access 
to  the  actual  facts,  which  are  doubtless  of  record  in  the  armor  makers'  books  of  account. 
A  very  material  factor  in  Uie  cost  of  armor  is  the  sum  of  the  administrative  costs,  and 
these  are  dependent,  in  great  measure,  on  the  salaries  paid  to  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany and  to  the  metallurgiod  and  other  experts  directly  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  armor.  The  bureau  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  salaries  are  high,  but  has 
no  means  of  ascertaining  their  exact  figure. 

*  PROBABLE  COST  OF  ARMOR  MANUFACTURED  IN  A  GOVERNMENT  PLANT. 

24.  Appended  hereto,  marked  "E,''  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  per  ton  of  manufao- 
tnring  K.  C.  armor,  class  A,  in  a  Grovemment  plant. 

25.  The  basic  estimate  is  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  armor  produced  in  a  plant  having  an 
annual  capacity  of  20,000  tons  and  working  at  full  capacity.    From  this,  by  careful 
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•crutiBY  of  the  items,  have  been  derived  the  vrobable  costs  of  jormcr  piodHced  in 
quantities  of  10,000  and  5^000  tons  annually  in  vlanlB  having  capacities,  respectivd  j. 
ii  20,000  tons,  10,000  tons,  and  5,000  tons.  These  figures  have,  of  coune,  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  erecting  a  plant  of  one  or  another  <d  the 
capacities  nam^  and  on  the  economy  tlaat  might  be  expected  from  the  opo^tion  of 
such  a  plant. 

26.  As  in  the  case  of  private-manufactured  armor,  a  considerable  dement  of  cost  is 
the  amount  added  to  the  production  cost  to  cover  the  administrative  charges.  The 
Government  does  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  salaries  as  large  as  those  paid  by  private  concenw, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  Government  armor  phuit  wUl  depend, 
in  great  measure,  on  the  character  and  ability  of  the  civilian  experts  employed  in 
connection  with  the  production  ef  sted  and  other  processes  of  manufacture.  UnleM 
the  Government  is  prepared  to  pay  large  salaries  it  can  not  expect  to  operate  a  sac- 
ceseful  plant — one  whicn  will  turn  out  armor  of  the  best  quality  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

QUALnr  OF  AMERICAN  ARMOR. 

27.  The  bureau  believes  that  very  careful  consideration  should  be  given,  in  con- 
nection with  this  proposition,  to  the  quality  of  armor  which  would  probably  be  tumeil 
©ut  by  a  Government  factory.     At  present  there  are  very  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  armor  ol  domestic  manufactiu*e  is  superior  in  resisting  power  to  any  armor 
of  foreign  manu&tcture.     Evidence  of  this  supposed  fact  is  fouoa  in  vaxiom  reports 
winch  the  bureau  has  had  from  time  to  time  regarding  ballistic  tests  of  foreign  armor 
and  projectiles.    The  projectiles  manufactured  in  En^nd  by  the  Hadfield  process 
have,  according  to  numerous  reports  received,  the  accuracy  of  whwh  can  scarcely  be 
('oubted,  been  very  successful  in  their  attack  on  European-made  armor  for  Cireat 
Britain,  Japan,  and  other  countries.    The  same  shell  have  not  been  successful  to  the 
same  extent  in  attacking  American-made  armor.     Fiurthecmore.  the  bureau  within 
the  past  few  months  has  tested  at  the  Naval  Proving  Ground  at  Indian  Head  a  number 
of  projectiles  made  by  the  Giro<l  electric  process  in  France  and  which  were  delivered 
to  the  bureau  as  being  the  best  p)rojectileB  that  the  process  could  produce.    The  per- 
formance of  these  projectiles  against  our  armor  plate  was  not  good  and  did  not  com- 
pare well  with  the  performance  of  American-made  projectiles.    Since  this  test  the 
bureau  has  received  from  the  American  agents  of  the  Girod  Co.  photographs  showinf 
the  results  of  the  test  of  Girod  projectiles  against  French  12-incn  K.  (  .  plates  at  15' 
angle  of  attack.     The  rosult  was  a  complete  penetration  of  the  plate  without  -visible 
damage  to  the  projectile. 

28.  Furthermore,  the  bureau  has  hooii  roc<»ntly  informe<l  tliat  at  Spezia,  Italy,  when 
certain  projectile  teste  were  in  progress  the  projectile  manufacturers  refuse*!  to  allov; 
their  projectiles  to  be  tested  for  acceptance  againstCarnegie  armor  plates,  which  wouV^ 
seem  to  imMcate  the  superiority  in  resisting  power  on  the  part  of  those  plates  as  corft- 
pared  with  the  European  armor  plates.     The  Italian  Government  conducted  th^^ 
tests  for  its  own  information,  with  the  result  that  the  resistance  of  Caniegie  plati^  -^^ 
shown  to  ))e  greater  than  that  of  the  Tcrni  plates. 

29.  The  bureau  helieves  that  the  superior  excellence  of  American  armor  is  <lue"  ^^ 
the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  has  consistently  and  persistently  demandeil  fi**^^ 
armor  makers  the  best  armor  they  could  produce  and  has  from  time  to  time  increa.-'E^=e< 
the  severity  of  its  specilicat ions,  particularly  as  to  ballistic  test,  and  also  to  the  C^^ 
that  the  armor  markers  have  honestly  and  conscientiously  striven  to  pro^luce  the  V  :^^ 
possible  armor.  There  have  l>een  instances  in  the  past  of  fraud  by  at  least  one  of  ^^^ 
armor  factories.  wherel)y  inferior  armor  was  furnished,  and  such  instances  mt  ^.^^ 
occur  apiin.  an-^  the  Government  must  depend  on  the  honesty  and  vigilance  of  '^ 
inspectors  to  i)revent  them.  Similar  frautis  might,  indee<3.  be  practiced  at  a  (^^^'' 
ernment  plant  if  the  vigilance  of  the  inspection  corps  were  relaxed. 

30.  The  excellence  of  armor  is  detcrmine<],  maiidy,  by  two  processes  in  the  m»  ^" 
facture: 

First.  The  production  of  the  steel. 

i^cijond.  The  heat  treatment  of  the  ingot. 

r>olh  of  these  pnK'esses  require  a  high  (Vgree  of  metallurgical  knowledge,  wtE^^"^ 
must  ])e  paid  for  at  a  high  rate.  Vnless  competent  metallurgists,  open-hearth  sup*''" 
intendents.  carV)()ni7.ing  sup(Tintend(»nts,  and  inspect (^rs  of  heats  are  employed  the 
quality  of  armor  produce<l  will  necessarily  be  l.clow  the  stam'ard  of  tliat  produce*! 
by  private  parties  by  whom  high  sahu'ies  are  paid.  * 

31.  The  bureau  is  bv  no  means  desirous  of  paying  more  for  armor,  whether  mad^ 
by  private  parties  or  hy  the  CTOvemraent,  than  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  best 
armor  can  be  produced,  but  it  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  primary' and  voo^ 
important  consideration  is  quahty  and  that  cost  is  entirely  secondary. 
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RXMARKS  ON  SEES  VQK  HJLMT. 

32.  Several  points  must  be  conaidered  in  diciding  on  the  site  for  an  aimor  plaat. 
The  principal  ones  are  the  following: 
First.  Geolo^cal  chaiacter  of  site. 
Second.  Facilities  for  securing  raw  material. 
Third.  The  labor  market 
Fourth.  Facilities  for  delivering  completed  material. 

33.  The  forging  presses  used  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  and  of  gun  forgings  are 
very  heavy  and  opemte  under  a  very  high  hydraulic  preasore.  Consequently  the 
brnndtktJGDB  for  them  must  be  of  the  firmest  character,  and  it  is  not  thou^t  th&t  these 
machines  could  be  properly  installed  except  on  rock  bottom.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
and  piacticallv  necessary  that  the  site  selected  should  offer  rock  bottom  at  a  moderate 
depth — probably  not  more  than  30  feet. 

34.  Regarding  the  facilities  for  securing  raw  material,  other  thinjsps  being  equal, 
the  best  site  would  be  one  in  the  coal  and  iron  regions  of  Pennsylvania  or  other  State 
producing  the  same  quality  of  coal  and  ore,  possibly  Alabama.  Such  a  location 
would  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  securing  raw  material  owing  to  the  reduced  trans- 
portation charged. 

35.  The  labor  market  must  be  ^ven  some  consideration,  although  it  is  quite  probable 
that  if  the  industry  were  established  in  any  vicinity  the  necessary  labor  could  ulti- 
mately be  secured  provided  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  continuous  work.  To  estab- 
liflh  a  factory,  however,  in  a  location  in  which  no  allied  industry  is  now  established 
ivould  cause  delays  in  securing  the  necessary  labor  and  would  undoubtedly  increne 
the  cost  of  manufacture  for  a  considerable  time. 

36.  As  to  the  ^ilities  for  shipping  completed  mateiialr  a  tidewater  site  would 
undoubtedly  be  best  from  this  pomt  of  view,  since  water  transportation  is  chepaer 
tibu  rail  transportation  and  does  not  impose  conditi<ms  as  to  size  and  weight  of  armor 
plates  which  are  imposed  by  land  transpK>rtation.  The  cost  of  land  transportation 
for  armor  plates  is  not  excessive,  but  the  sizes  of  cars,  dimensions  of  tunnels,  brid^, 
etc.,  have  placed  a  practical  limit  on  the  size  of  armor  plates.  If  these  conditmis 
were  not  imposed  it  might  be  found  best  in  the  future  to  make  larger  armor  plates, 
which  would  be  an  advantage  ^m  the  point  of  view  of  the  efficiency  of  the  armor 
in  protecting  the  vessels  to  which  it  was  supplied. 

37.  Should  the  proposed  armor  factory  be  established  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  existinff  Naval  Proving  Grround,  Indianhead,  Md.,  the  ballistic  tests  of  plates 
could  be  conducted  at  that* station.  Should  the  plant  be  established,  however,  at 
0ome  interior  point  it  might  be  found  most  economical  in  the  long  run  to  spend  the 
necessary  additional  funds  for  the  establishment  of  an  auxiliary  proving  ground 
adjacent  to  the  factory. 

[Inclosure  B.} 
Summary  ov  Estimated  Cost  of  Plant. 

Summary  of  estimated  cost  of  armor  plant,   f 0,000  tons  capacity,  gun-forging  piani, 

5,000  tons  capacity,  proving  grouna. 

armor  plant. 

Site,  grading,  and  fences $64, 000 

Office  and  equipment 75, 000 

Laboratories  and  equipment 65, 000 

Tool  shed 1,500 

Briclc  shed 8, 000 

Carpenter  shop,  with  equipment 18. 000 

Blacksmith  shop,  with  equipment 50, 000 

Storehouse 11, 600 

Comfort  station? 4, 600 

Water  supply  and  sewers 110, 000 

Fife  servic  e 15, 000 

Qavhydrogen  plant  and  equipment 35, 000 

iUade 5, 000 

Wirinc 25,000 

TaleiAonos 10,000 

Dispensary ■. 6, 000 

Hydraulic  system,  excepting  presses  and  arc  lights 126, 000 
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Locomotive  house,  tracks,  rolling  stock $2^,  600 

Electric  plant 334, 000 

Boiler  plant 270, 000 

Open-hearth  department 1, 216, 200 

Forging  and  bending  shop 3, 705, 500 

Cementing  and  tempering  shop 2, 187, 500 

Machine  and  erecting  shop 1, 686, 710 

Total,  armor  plant 10, 262, 210 

10  per  cent  for  incidentals 1, 026, 221 

OUN-FOROINO  PLANT. 

Open-hearth  department 358, 000 

Ingot  bore  and  slicing  department 331, 700 

Forging  department 1, 087, 000 

Anneaung  and  tempering  plant 759, 000 

Machine  shop 804, 100 

Total,  gun-forging  plant 3, 339, 800 

10  per  cent  for  incidentals 333, 980 

3, 673, 780 

PROVING  GROUND.  . 

Summary  attached 365, 500 


$11,288,431 


Grand  total 15,327,711 

Estimated  cost  of  Government  armor  plants  various  capacUieSf  with  and  withoiU  gun^ 

forging  plant. 

Armor  plant,  20,000-ton  capacity,  but  without  steel-making  focilitiee....  $10,072, 231 
Gun-forging  plant,  5,000-ton  capacity,  but  without  steel-manng  focilities.  3, 315, 780 
Armor  plant,  10,000-ton  capacity,  complete,  without  gun-forging  plant, 

without  proving  ground 8, 466, 000 

Armor  plant,  5,000-ton  capacity,  complete,  without  gun-forging  plant, 

without  proving  ground 6, 300, 000 

(Inclosure  C] 
Detailed  Cost  op  Armor  Plant  and  Gun-Foroino  Plant. 


22,000 

20,000 

16,000 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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Detailed  cost  of  armor  plant  is  for  a  plant  of  the  following  capacities: 

Maximum  caj)acity  per  year tons. 

Normal  capacity  per  year do. . . 

Normal  output  for  installation  on  board  ship do. . . 

Forging  per  day plates. 

Cementation  per  day do. . . 

Reforging  per  day do. . . 

Treatment  per  day do. . . 

Hardening  per  day do. . . 

Testing  per  day do.  - . 

Machine  shop  per  day do... 

This  output  involves  34,000  tons  of  ingots  per  year.  The  magnitude  of  the 
to  be  handled  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  on  the  Pennsylvania  there  were  nine 
finished  plates  weighing  132,000  pounds  each.  On  the  Oklahoma  there  were  two 
ingots,  which  weighed  325,000  pounds  each. 

For  general  use. 

Site  80  acres,  at  $300 $24,000 

Graaing  and  clearing 20, 000 

Fence 20, 000 

Total 64,000 
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Office. 

Biiildxiig,  two-etory  brick  house  115  by  60;  offices  on  lower  floor;  tracing 

lOODcx,  blue-print  room,  photographic  room,  and  vault  on  second  floor. .  |55,  OOO 

Equipment 20,000 

Total 75,000 

Phyiical  and  chemical  laboratory. 

Building,  two-story  brick  75  by  50,  including  heating,  lighting,  and 

plumbing |26,00O 

Chemical  equipment 10, 000 

Srometric  equipment 15,  OOO 

ysical  laboratory  equipment 15,  OOO 

Total 65»006 

AfUeeUaneotts  shopt  and  buildingg. 

Tool  house,  150  by  15 $1,000 

£auipment 500 

Bnck  shed,  500  by  40 6,000 

Gtfi>enter  shop,  two-story  brick,  80  by  50 12,000 

Equipment 6,  OOO 

Blacksmith  shop,  on^-stcny  brick,  200  by  85 25,  OOO 

Equipment 25,  OOO 

Storehouse,  two-story  brick,  80  by  40 9,600 

Equipment 2, 000 

Comfort  stations,  four  buildings,  $1,150  each 4,  OOO 

Water  supply  and  sewerage 75,  OOO 

Pipelines 35,000 

Fire  service,  including  pumps,  shed,  fire  stations,  hose,  fire  hydrants 15,  OOO 

Oxy-hydrogen  building,  witn  equipment 35,000 

Roads 5,000 

Wiring 25,000 

Telepnones 10,000 

Dispensary,  two-story  brick 6,000 

Hydraulic  system 106,000 

Lighting 20,000 

Total 423,700 

Locomotive  house  and  rolling  stock. 

Building,  150  by  60  feet,  with  pits $12,000 

Tools 4,000 

Locomotives,  four  standard  gauge 32,  OOO 

Oars: 

One  200-ton $4,600 

Five  50-ton 6, 000 

Five  50-ton,  electric 15,000 

25, 60O 

Bo^es,20 6,000 

Railway  track,  7  miles,  turnouts,  yards,  and  shops 125,000 

Trolley,  2,000  feet  of 6,000 

Railway  scale,  one  150-ton 6, 000 

Locomotive  cranes,  two  15-ton 18,000 

Total 234,600 

Electric  potver  plant. 

Building,  60  by  100  feet,  $4  per  square  foot $24,  OOO 

Madiinery: 

Gas  engines  and  generators,  3,000  kw 240,  OOO 

Auxiliaries,  crane 20,  OOO 

Switchboard 10, 000 

Four  producers,  $10,000  each 40,000 

Total 334,000 


M8 

BoiUr  piatU. 

15  boilers,  500  horsepower  each,  with  stokers  and  ttadcB $216,000 

€oftl  and  a^  handlkio^  madiinery 35, 000 

VMM¥ater  pumps,  piping,  steam  lines 3&,000 

Total 270,000 

Open-hear^  plant  for  armor. 

Building,  structural  steel  and  iron  construction,  700  by  166  feet $33$,  000 

EHumaces* 

Foiu- 60-ton,  $60,000  each 240,000 

One  30-ton 50,009 

One  20-ton 40,000 

GttB  producers,  12,  complete,  with  building,  foundation,  and  necessary  ma- 

chmery 156,000 

Cranes: 

Two  200-ton  traveling,  with  35-ton  auxiliary 90, 000 

One  100-ton 30,000 

Two  30-ton 30,000 

Two  10-ton,  electric  gib 1^,009 

Cluuiging  machines,  two,  $15,000  each 39, 000 

Oviens,  foxiT  drying,  $3,000  each 12, 090 

I^adlesr 

Six  60-ton 9,009 

Three  30-ton 2, 700 

OiBtingpitB,  two,  40  by  20  by  23  feet 60,009 

Boptes,  50 16,500 

Cmrging  boxes,  200,  $25  each &,  000 

Scales,  two  50-ton 1, 000 

Molds,  with  bottoms  and  tonehold  flasks: 

Two  84-inch  cupolas,  wiQi  blowers 9, 000 

One  66-inch  cupola,  with  blower 3, 400 

Three  25-ton  ladles 1, 500 

Two  10-ton  ladles 600 

Flasks 5,000 

1  drying  oven  for  cores 2, 500 

1  annealing  furnace 3, 000 

I  pit  for  casting  iron  castings 2, 000 

Charging  machinery  for  cupolas 5, 000 

Stockyard,  two  10-ton  cranes,  600  feet  of  runway 37, 000 

Scrap  yard: 

Shears 8, 000 

One  10-ton  drop  crane 7, 000 

Crane  runways 10, 000 

Total 1, 216,  200 

Forging  and  bending  shop,  armor  plant. 

Building,  1,140  by  218  feet,  3  spans $600^  000 

Furnaces : 

5  regenerative  ingot,  stationary  bottoms • 120, 000 

II  regenerative,  car  bottoms 302, 500 

Gas  producers,  8,  buildings  and  machinery  complefte 104, 000 

Presses,  3  forging,  with  engines,  pumps,  and  accumulators,  complete 2,000,000 

Oranes* 

One  22()-ton 40, 000 

Three  l()0-ton 90, 000 

Six  25-ton 60, 009 

Tanks  for  water  and  oil,  with  pumps 45, 009 

Dies  and  tools 250, 000 

Scaling  machine 6, 000 

Piping  and  drains 80, 000 

inspection  bed 8, 000 

Total 3, 705,  500 


Cementing  avid  tempermf  Aop^  mrmct  fkmL 

BuUding,  1,140  by  218  feet $600, 00» 

Furaacee,  9  x^generative  furnaces,,  car  bottesM,  lor  Gemeufcation  and  tvea^ 

ment,  at  127,500  each 3^072,60a 

Gas  producecs,  20,  with  buildiiigB  and  machinery  complete 260,000 

Cianes: 

One20#.ton. 40,000 

Three  WH^Xati 90,000 

Six  25-ton 60,000 

Sprays,  2  spraying  aspaiBtiioea,  Ifi  by  41^. 44,000 

Piping 15,000 

Water  reservoira,  two  30  by  15  by  10,  concrete  om  inn^  of  bniiding 6»  000 

Total 2,lS7vMI 

Maddne  shop,  amwr  plant. 

Building,  aboot  800  feet,  with  2  spans  75  feet  each 1360^  OOO 

^^anes* 

Two  126-tx>n  single  trolley  traveling,  $34,000  each 68^000 

Two  754031  sin^e  trolley  traveling,  $27,000  each M^  OOO 

Two  75-lon  double  trolley  traveling,  each  trolley  37^  tons,  $30,000 

each 60^000 

Machine  tods  and  equipments: 

3  edge  planers,  to  plane  edges  of  plaiea  26  feet  long  by  18 
indiea  thick,  any  angle $69, 900 

5  breast  planers,  to  piaiie  ^nda  of  plates  26  by  M  feet  by  18 
inches  thick 130,000 

1  pit  planer,  to  plane  plates  20  by  35  feet  by  18  inches 63, 000 

2  standard  planers,  to  plane  12  feet  wide  by  26  feet  long S3, 700 

2  standard  phcners,  to  plane  14  feet  wide  by  26  feet  long 65, 600 

I  standard  §  by  3  by  lOfbot  planer 3,900 

1  rotary  planer  and  saw  combined,  73*  inches  diameter  head, 

28  feet  longitudinal  travel 16, 400 

4  rotary  saws,  73  inches  dianfeter  saws,  28  feet  travel  (saw 
blades  not  included) 60, 000 

4  Universal  drilling  and  milling  madiines,  poet  26  feet  longi- 
tudinal and  saddle  12  feet  vertical  travel 100, 000 

3  portable  Universal  drilling  and  milling  machines,  poet  24 
inches  hcxizoHtal,  saddle  18^  inchee  verticid^,  and  ^indle 

26  inches  horizontal  travel 5, 625- 

§  two-poet  Universal  drilling  machinee,  with  16  feet  between 
uprights  and  8  feet  clear  in  height 73, 780 

1  radial  drill  6  feet  vertical,  6  feet  hori^sontal,  and  spindle  3 

feet  vertical  travel 13, 400 

Three  48-ineh  standard  slotters 27,600 

3  grinding  machines,  36  inches  diameter  wheel,  32  inches 

tiavel 29, 175 

2  tool  grinders,  Bridgeport  No.  5 1,  OOO* 

1  No.  1  Universal  tool  grinder,  "Sellers" 1, 650 

1  armor-plate  saw-grinaiM  machine 1, 200 

12  Tindel-Morris  saw  blades,  for  saw  machines 10, 320 

Four  3  by  36  inch  New  Model  turret  lathes 8, 960 

1  spedsd  nut  turret  lathe 3, 20O 

10  Little  Giant  (size  E)  air  drills 820 

6  electric  hand  grinders,  portable 1, 890 

1  erecting  pit.  12  by  12  by  36  feet  deep 975 

2  erecting  beds,  50  by  150  feet  each 26, 400 

50  angle  erecting  stands 7, 500- 

SsetaUftinffgear 2,240 

30  cast-steel  lifting  docs 4, 800 

(a)  Cutting  tools  for  planers,  slotters,  saws,  etc 41, 400 

Large  mills  with  inserted  blades 1, 120 

(a)  Snml  mills,  miscellaneous 5, 874 

lb)  Sockets  for  mills,  drills,  etc 800' 

lb)  Boring  bars  for  drilling  and  milling  machines 1, 000> 
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Machine  tools  and  equipments — Continued. 

(a)  Flat,  twiflt,  and  trepanning  drills fll,  500 

(e)  Taps  for  bolt  holes,  nuts,  and  miscellaneous : 20, 516 

Gauges,  plug  and  ring,  for  bolts  and  nuts 1, 100 

Tap  wrenches  for  miscellaneous  taps 75 

Ratchet  wrenches  for  tapping,  etc 125 

{h)  Clamps,  bolts,  stops,  etc.,  for  setting  up  work  and  securing 

same  on  machines 5,250 

Gauges,  templates,  etc.,  for  inspecting  plates 3, 000 

Miscellaneous   sledfi:es,    hammers,    pinch   bars,    surface 

gauges,  straight  eages,  measuring  tapes,  center  punches, 

ose  for  air  and  water,  etc 1, 190 

(a)  Emery  and  corundum  wheels  for  grinders,  all  types 2, 000 

$882,355 

Tools  for  tool  room: 

One  16-inch  tool-room  lathe 1, 200 

Two  30-inch  tool-room  lathes 5, 130 

1  milling  machine 2, 450 

1  tool  grmder 500 

1  Universal  grinding  machine 1, 500 

2  drill  presses 1, 400 

Workbenches 125 

<jauges 800 

Vises 150 

Miscellaneous  small  tools  and  equipment 1, 500   * 

Arbor  presses,  tool  stands,  tote  boxes,  etc 800 

15,556 

Note. — Replacement  of  tools  per  year:  (a)  100  per  cent; 

(6)  50  per  cent;  (c)  25  per  cent. 

Installation  of  above  tools,  inclusive  of  foundations,  wiring,  etc 210, 000 

Soda-water  system 1 9, 000 

Heating 26,000 

Scale,  75-ton  capacity 1, 800 

Total 1,686,710 

Gun-forging  plant, 

OPEN-HEARTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Building,  160  bv  160  feet $77, 000 

Furnaces,  2  acid  open-hearth 120, 000 

Casting  pit 47, 000 

Mold  equipment 50, 000 

Drying  ovens,  3 24, 000 

Cooling  ovens,  2 16, 000 

Cars  for  ovens,  12,  $1,000  each 12, 000 

Ingot  transfer  cars,  2,  $6,000  each 12, 000 

Total 358,000 

INGOT  BORING  AND  SLICING  DEPARTMENT. 

Building,  90  by  160  feet 60, 200 

Crane,  one  80-ton 18, 000 

Boring  mills,  three  60-inch  horizontal 141, 000 

Slicing  mills,  two  60-inch 104,000 

Tools. 5, 000 

Heating  and  lighting 3, 500 

Total 331,700 

FORGING  DEPARTMENT. 

Building,  220  by  550  feet 363,000 

Press,  one  5,000-ton 95, 000 

Engine  for 55, 000 

Press,  one  2, 500- ton 72, 000 

Engine  for 47, 000 
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Cnme  runs,  200  feet  of,  for  presses $10, 000 

Ciines: 

Two  125-ton 66,000 

Two  100-ton 60,000 

Diee^  mandrels,  tools,  etc 70, 000 

Service  crane,  100-ton 25, 000 

Heating  furnaces,  6 180,000 

Preheating  ovens,  3 30, 000 

Circulating  pumps  and  accumulator 15, 000 

Total 1,087,000 

ANNEALING  AND  TEMPERING  PLANT.     • 

Low  building,  90  by  400  feet 108, 000 

High  building,  75  by  200  by  100  feet  high 90,000 

Cranes: 

One  90-ton 22,000 

Two  75-ton .• 37,000 

Straightening  press,  one  800-ton 45, 000 

Annealing  furnaces,  three,  10  by  100  feet 120, 000 

Gas  producers,  9,  complete,  building,  machinery,  etc 117, 000 

Coal  and  ash  handling  machinery 12, 000 

Stack  and  gas  piping 12, 000 

Vertical  furnace,  one,  62  feet  deep 42, 000 

Pit  for 30,000 

Vertical  furnace,  one,  30  feet  deep 20, 000 

Pi  t  for 10, 000 

Vertical  furnace,  one,  15  feet  deep 10, 000 

Pit  for 5,000 

Oil  tank,  complete,  with  pit 32, 000 

Water  tank,  with  pit 30,000 

Cooling  tank,  20  by  30 5,000 

Circulating  pumps,  with  pipe  system 12, 000 

Total 769,000 

MACHINE   SHOP. 

Building,  150  by  600  feet 360,000 

Cranes: 

Two  75-ton '. 37,000 

Two  20-ton 26,000 

Lathes: 

Nine,  6  inches  by  38  feet 17,500 

One,  60  inches  by  60  feet 9,700 

Two,  96  inches  by  41  feet 69,000 

One,  61  inches  by  35  feet 8,800 

Six,  48  inches  by  35  feet 52,500 

Vertical  boring  mill,  one,  42-foot 11, 800 

Planer,  84  by  84  inches  by  30  feet 15, 000 

Slotters,  six,  60-inch^  at  $8,000 48,000 

Horizontal  bpring  mills: 

One,  34  inches  by  49  feet 16,000 

Two,  48  inches  by  45  feet 27,000 

One,  36  inches  by  55  feet 16,000 

Two,  30  inches  by  80  feet 68,000 

8haper8,aix,  24-inch 10,500 

Teat  ladies,  six,  14-inch 4,800 

Heating  and  lighting 6,500 

Total 804,100 

EitimaU  of  cost  of  proving  ground  in  proximity  of  armor-making  plant, 

Ltnd,  400  acres,  at  $300  per  acre $120,000 

Baflroad,  2  miles 30,000 

Gsntrsr  crane,  100-ton.. 20,00(1 
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Locomotive  cranes: 

loo-ton $16»tt9 

10-ton 6,000 

Qua  emplacements,  5,  at  $8,000 40, 000 

Deck  circles,  6,  at|l,000 0,^M 

Bomb-proof  and  heating  tanks 2ft,  6fii 

Teiephones 5»08B 

CSfaroiMgraph  and  photographic  rooms ]A,MS 

GiMDBOgraphs U^Q^ 

GhroBoscope 1,500 

Winng,  conduit,  etc 2, 000 

Firing  butts,  10 20,000 

Steam  locomotive 8, 000 

Gondola  cars,  4 2,000 

Sterase  magazines: 

Smokeless  do wder 10,  #19 

Black  powaer %  000^ 

Storehouse K),000 

Miacellaneous  tools,  instruments,  and  i^pliances 10, 000 

Grading,  sewers,  djnuns,  fire  mains,  fences,  gates 2fi^O09 

Aimor-conveying  cars,  2,  at  $1,000  each 2,i 

Total 365, 

[Inclofure  D.] 
DBTAILBD  COeT  OF  MANUFACTUBB  OF  ARMOR  AT  BXISTINe  ARMOR  PLAITT. 

This  detailed  cost  of  manufacture  of  armor  at  existing  armor  plant  is  baaed  or.  pro- 
duction of  10,000  tons^  plant  working  at  full  capacity. 

Inasmuch  as  superintendent's  cost  is  applied  to  other  than  armor  manufacture,  m 
proportionate  chaige  is  made  to  armor. 

Co9t  of  ingot. 


Furnace  charge: 

Boss«3mer  pig 

Basic  pig 

Pijg-iron  skull 

Nirfccl-chrorae  scrap,  3  per  cent  nickel , 

Nick«»l  turnings,  3  per  cent  nickel 

Nickel-chrome  rails,  3  per  cent  nickel. , 

Nickel  in  scrap 

Nickel  in  plaouettes 

Limestone  ( Maoafee) 

Fluorspar  (Ca  F») 

Sterling  ore  (67  per  cent  iron) 

Coal 

HUrring  rods 

A.  M.  S.  raoial  (aluminum,  manganese,  and  silicon) 
Ferrochrome  (70  p<»r  cent  cnrome) 


•X. 


Tons. 


Total  charge. 
Flux(x) 


Metal  in  charge 

Furnace  and  pit  losses  (10  per  crmt), 


Ingot  in  pit ^ 

Fuel  consumed  in  nx^ting  (1S.3  tons,  at  $3.30) 

Material  consumed  in  melting 

Repairing  and  preparing  furnaces,  preparing  charge,  charging  and  pouriD^: 

Labor 

MaU^rial 

Preparing  ladles  and  mold: 

i^abor 

Mati*rial 

Lifting  mold,  stripping  and  chipping  ingot 

Power  (steam,  elwlric,  water) 

Transportation  (proportional ) 

Drafting  (proportional) 

Inspection  (proportional) 

Laboratory  (proportional) 


Ingot  at  forge. 


4.286 

9.107 

2.232 

14. 375 

6.607 

8.929 

.807 

1.000 

3.570 

.535 

3.571 

.063 

.045 

.319 

1.295 


Unit  cost.    Value 


T 


55.934 
5.346 


50.588 
5.058 


45.530 


45.53 


$15.90  ' 

17.00 

12.50 

15.00 

15.00  , 

15.00 

840.00 

840.00 

1.05 

10.00 

4.00 

3.30 


LW.OO 
0) 


$68.15 

154.20 

27.90 

315.  «S 

M.10 

U3.94 

753.  4S 

840.00 

3.75 

5.35 

19.20 

.21 

1.25 

47.  «& 

203.  oa 


2.57S.10 


2.573.10 


2,573.10 

60.30 

5.25 

101.32 
17. » 

106.1ft 
19.25 
23.10 
25.90 
78.80 
2.50 
LfiO 
13. « 


3,02&i 


1  2,030  pounds  chrome,  at  $0.10. 


§23 


Tons. 


Value. 


•tfOffB 

condflmiwd  (5  per  oeot) . 


InfoCi  forged. 

In  coDdenmed  ingots  lecoverod. 


forfed 

forfBd  Intocoodflmned  pletes  (5  percent). 

IngoCs  entering  shipped  plates 

leeorered  ftam  coodeiniied  plates , 


entsrinc  shipped  plates... 
Oxidation  and  scale  (3  per  omt). 


aab....... 

forfcrglnc. 

andlsibor... 


Imtiit  pofvrer  and  lights  (proportional). 

Steam  (proportional) 

DiafUng  (proportional). 


•  iBspectMn  (proportional) 
TnBsportation 


(proportional). 


6M> 

DiseafdOlpsrcent). 


Plate  for  eart>onizing< 
fd  recovered. ......... 

Plate  for  carbonising . 


45.6S 
2.38 


18,08.68 


43.25 


3,CB8.68 
106.  flS 


43.25 
2.16 


2,823.08 


41.08 


100l44 


41.08  I    2,831.68 
1.23  I 


39.86 


2,8c  68 
58.20 
17.88 
.)        118.18 
44. 


•  I 


.1 


39.86 
13.15 


.00 

33.68 

386.58 

2.78 

1.50 

52.52 


3,537.31 


26.n 


•t 


3,537.31 
562.80 


26.71 


2,985.01 


It  ifl  estimated  that  5  per  cent  of  ingots  are  imperfect  and  not  foiged.  The  value  of 
these  ingots  for  remelting  covers  the  cost  of  handling  and  cutting  them  up  and  their 
i^eli\'ery  at  the  furnace.  The  5  per  cent  allowed  for  ingots  entering  mates,  fatter 
condemned,  covers  all  plate  losses  throughout  manufacture,  and  the  value  assi^ed 
tbe  recovered  metal  therefrom  allows  for  its  handling,  cutting  up,  and  later  delivery 
Aor  remelting,  as  well  as  for  all  losses  by  oxidation  and  scale  ana  the  labor  expended 
^p  to  the  point  of  rejection. 

In  fdging.  3  per  cent  of  the  ingot  is  considered  lost  bv  oxidation  and  scaling. 

Thirty-three  per  cent  of  forced  scrap  is  recovered  and  available  for  remelting. 

Labor  charge  includes  all  laoor  at  and  about  the  forging  press. 


Carbonizing,  icaling,  and  treating. 


for  carbonising, 
le&i 


^9>zidation  and  scale  in  treatment  (3  per  cent) . 
Plate  for  treatment 


Vahia. 


I 


26.71  .  82,965.01 
.80   


25.91 


(proportional) 

Sleetrle  powsr  and  Ikhts  (proportional). 
"^    " '     (proportional) . 


XnMif  (pr 

^■MBClan  (proportional) 

XaSoratery  (proportional).... 
^nasportanon  (proportional), 


2,965.01 

131.75 

15.80 

86.00 

48.12 

4.94 

33.68 

1.28 

1.50 

6.83 

52.81 


Treated  plate. 


25.91       3,367.40 


-S5 


tu 


Labor  cham  includes  all  labor  reqnbed  for  oementatioiiy  icaling,  and  other  tieat- 
nent  of  Ulejpiiate. 

Malarial  cfiaigeindudescaiboiniziiigmater^  inatni- 

mentB,  water  and  oil  lor  tempering,  and  miwceilaneooB  ai^^iea  used  about  ramaoeB 
tiod  gas  planto.  '  ' 

Bqpain  iiidude  labor  and  material  used  for  npaiiing  foniaoe^ 
gae  pcoducerB. 


Voaa.      Vi 


TMHiidpltto. 


Plirtitnotillail. 


4b.n 


u.» 


a»«r.« 


PItltiwCiilod 

Hadihmwgn^  (»  per  oant). 


nUMdiinlDc. . . . 

1  IMiifld  WQDI 


Plate  for  mMhlniDf . 
Leber. 


TwipertQg,  repeirin^,m< 
Oflgiyle,  grinding  fflJci 

tteem  (|>roportioo) 

Bleetric  power  end  lic^ts  (proportkn). 
Trenqtertatkn  (propert ' 
Inapectkni  (prpportfim). 
Drmfting  (proportion) . . . 
Laboratory  (proportion) 


3(nroport 


Machined  plate. 


ft.  18 


m.7s 


ao.73 


217.5a 


S,  STB.  87 

844.  er 

44.00 

moo 


8.00 
81.84 

88.08 

86.88 

1.50 

8.75 

6.  as 


8,827.88 


Credit  is  given  for  amount  of  machine  Bccap. 

lAbor  cost  includes  labor  employed  in  machine  and  erecting  shop  for  16  hours,  it 
being  assumed  that  16  hcKirs  will  be  necessary  to  machine  plate  of  sise  given. 

Shipping, 


Vtfoe. 


IfMhined  pUU 

L^ber  and  material. 


90.71 


18.08 


Shipped  plate. 


98.71 


Labor  and  material  covers  painting  of  the  plate,  plugging  of  bolt  liolea,  asid 
tag  structure  and  car. 


JjthdMtitf  dms^M  lUkve  been  computed  as  faUows: 


Ko. 


1 
1 

3 
14 

5 
3 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Title. 


CBKMICAL  LIBOKATOST. 


Chfefchemftt 

F&BtaMdsluit 

Aarifltant^atfi 

AjttlTflta^Aimo 

OnttfilB  sifl^len,  at  12:25 . 

IiisidBiatt^An,4tf2 

Janitor 


•t«. 


PHTSiaLL  UAOKATOBT. 


Opoator 
operator 
Cferk.... 
Machining  man 


Steam*  oH,  waate,  eto. 


Total  per  day. 


Per  day. 


I7.5D 

5.00 

12.00 

35.00 

11.25 

6.00 

2.00 


(0.75 
25.55 


4.00 
2.50 
1.00 
2.00 


9.50 
5.50 


TotaL 


IB.09 


Wkn 


Total  per  day,  one^ourth  to  armor.    Of  thiB  one-fourth,  OBe-half  goes  to  the  open^ 
heartii  department,  one-fourth  to  carboniaing,  and  one-fourth  to  madiiniBg. 


PRODtJCnON  COST. 


The  cost  of  shop  superintendence  has  been  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 
The  number  and  classification  of  employees  was  taken  from  actual  observation  and 
knowledge,  and  the  salaries  given  are  considered  to  l^e  close  approximations: 


No. 


Title. 


Salary 
annom. 


TotaL 


1 

1 

2 

16 

14 


1 
I 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


WOBK8  oprm. 


Superintendent. 

Assistant  ordnance  engbieer. 

Chief  derks. 

Clerks 

Draftsmen. 


Total 

One-etehth  to  armor,  at  10,000  tons  ontpat. 

Metallurgicar  engineer 

One-third  to  armor,  at  10,000  tons 


ABMOB  omcB. 


Superintendent 

Assistant  soperintendmt. 

General  assistant 

Clerk  to  superintendent.., 

Stenographer 

Draftsman. 

Shipper 

Chief  derk 

Clerk 


Janitor. 

Foreman,  tempering  plant. 

Assbtant TT.IT:.:..... 

Clerk 


Total  (all  to  armor). 


tlO,000 
4,000 
5,000 

9,000 
14,000 


42,000 


9,000 


5,000 

3,000 

1,8B0 

900 

720 

1,500 

900 

1,600 

720 

000 

000 

3,000 

1,800 

720 


22,700 


S.00O 


22,  TIM 
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Ko. 


1 
3 

4 


Title. 


OFKN-HXABTH  DBPABTMXNT. 


Soperiiitandciit  of  open  hearth . 

Aisistant  sopeiiziteadeiits 

Clerks 


Total. 


One-fifth  to  armor,  at  10,000  tons  per  annam. . 


Total 

Per  ton  (10,000  tons  capacity). 


Salary 


16,000 
4t000 
2,880 


U,880 


ToftaL 


8S.481 
iS6 


BBCAPrrULATIOK. 

For  convenience  in  reference  the  above  costs  are  tabulated  in  terms  of  a  ton  of  plate 
shipped. 

Coat  per  ton  of  plate. 

Charge 112412 

Ingot  at  forge 146. 10 

Ingot  foigea. 14L  01 

Ingots  entering  shipped  plates 130. 10 

Slab 170.59 

Flate  for  carbonizing 144. 00 

Treated  plate 102.44 

Plate  rectified 10a71 

Plate  for  machining 158. 22 

Machined  plate 184.  65 

Shipped  plate 1 85. 23 

Production  cost 202. 83 

FuUcost. 

(Reckoned  on  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons  a  year.) 

Production  cost $202. 83 

Administration:  One-seventh  of  officials*  salaries  and  office  expenses,  which 

is  the  proportion  allotted  to  armor  manufacture  (one-seventh  of  $1,050,000).  15. 00 
Depreciation:  6}  per  cent  of  value  of  plant,  estimated  to  be  $7,125,()00  (life  of 

plant  taken  to  be  15  years) 47.  52 

Taxes  and  insurance 4. 00 

Total '.....  269.  35 

Estimated  cost  of  production  of  armor  of  a  lO^OOO-ton  plants  proditcing  varying  amounU. 


10,000  tons. 

5,000  tona. 

Production  cost 

1302.83 

15.00 

47.52 

4.00 

t220.00 
30  00 

Administration 

Depreciation 

05  04 

Taxes 

8  00 

Total 

260  35  1            3U»  AA 

[Inclosure  E.] 

Detailed  Estimate  op  Cost  op  Armor  Manupactured  in  GovBRNMBifT  Plant 

OP  20,000  Tons  Capacity. 

pay   roll  POR   PROPOSED   GOVERNMENT  ARMOR  PLATE. 

The  wages  per  day  are  based  on  the  wages  now  in  force  at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory. 

The  number  of  per  diem  employees  is  based  on  three  eight-hour  ^ifts,  Sundays 

d  holidays  excluded.    The  pay  table  shows  the  total  number,  but  does  not  divide 

them  into  shifts.    Employees  work  284  days  a  year,  but  are  pidd  for  313  days.    It  m 


it  4177  eatpiofBet  would  work  on  SuDdayg,  aa  the  power  plant  tniut  be  ia' 
.  — — ,  — d  one  afaift  m  the  open  hearth  must  bo  coming  on  at  4  p.  m.  to  elart  a 
nolt  for  tapj^og  on  Monday. 
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No. 


2 
10 
10 
10 

4 
12 

5 

6 

Is 


7 
6 

IS 


10 

2 

12 

20 

8 

S 

12 

12 

S 

2 

6 

12 

8 

106* 


1 

8 

16 

45 

8 

8 

6 

45 

60 

30 

6 

1 

5 

1 

3 

3 

45 

2d5 


1 

3 

18 

15 

80 

86 

80 

3 

6 

75 

3 

36 

15 

42 

8 

2 

24 

6 

3 

S5I 


Podtkm. 


LOCOMOnVK  HOUSX 

Cktmemeo 

Engine  drivers 

Firemen  and  helpers 

ICotormen 

Looomotiv e  crane  drivers 

Locomotive  crane  crews 

Repair  gang 

do : 


mm- 


9Pf 


8TOUEHOXJSE. 


Clerks... 
Laborers. 


MISGBLLAinEOUS  (TABD) 

Bricklayers 

Tool-housekeepers 

Track  laborers 

Laborers 

Gang  bosses 

Steam  fitters 

Electricians 

Armature  winders 

Lamp  trimmers 

Elecfrio  storekeepers , 

Linemen  •.....•...•.•.•••.•••.••...••••.•••••••*•< 

Watdimen 

Plumbers 


OPEK-HXABTfel  SHOP. 

Foreman 

Foreman  (sub) 

Holders 

Firemen  (producer) 

Melters 

Melters  (helpers) 

ChargingHnachine  tenders 

Pitmen 

Floor  men 

Cranemen 

Scr^>-yard  laborers 

Scrap-yard  boss 

Clerks 

Messenger 

Oilers 

E  lectricians 

Repair  gang  (furnaces) 


POROINa  AND  CKMENTINa  SHOP. 


Foreman 

Foremen  (press) 

Lever  men  (press) 

Chippers 

Floor  men 

Cranemen 

Heaters  (press  furnaces) 

Engineers  (pump) 

Engineer  helpers  (pump) 

Firemen  (producer) 

Floor  foremen 

Heaters  (cementing) 

Pyrometrio-instrument  tenders. 

Scalers 

Boss  heaters 

Clerks 

Repair  gang 

Steam  fitters 

Electricians 


82.  SO 
8.04 
2.72 
2.72 
8.04 
2.00 
8.82 
8.12 


8.V 
L70 


4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.7« 
2.72 
8.28 
8.2B 
8L« 
2.72 
2.M 
8.88 
2.86 
4.08 


Xal«l 
P«day. 


8.32 
6.32 
8.60 
2.00 
6.00 
3.04 
3.04 
2.48 
2.00 
2.52 
ZOO 
2.72 
2.52 
1.79 
2.80 
3. 28 
8.26 


8.32 
6.32 
3.12 
X48 
XOO 
2.52 
2.48 
3.52 
2.72 
2.00 
4.00 
2.48 
2.24 
2.48 

£5$ 
3.25 
3.28 
3.28 


86. 
30. 4(^ 
27. 2» 
27.9(^ 
12. 1» 
24.01^ 
17.0ir 

16.  a» 


160. 7» 


26.18 
U)l80 


86. 8S 


40.00 

4.00 

24.00 

86.20 

6.44 

26.21 

80.86 

fi.2i 

8.16 

6.12 

20.16 

£72 

19.00 


29^64 


6.82 

IS.  06 
54.88 

flO.00 

18.00 

0.12 

IS.  24 

111.60 

12DLQ0 

76.60 

12.00 

2.72 

1X60 

L76 

8.40 

9.84 

146.25 


717.41 


&32 
18.96 
56.16 
37.20 
6a  00 
9Ql72 
74.40 
10.56 
16.82 

15a  00 
12.00 
89.28 
38.00 

104.  U 

aoo 

5.04 
78.00 
19.  S 

9.84 


886.84 


Btap. 

%" 

fs^ 

17 
10 

i 

1 
i 

11.  n 

U.M 

is 

tr.ao 

1,011,  U 

Addttkmml  Bimda 

ll!i;;S 

11 
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Cost  ofmaUridl,  open-hearth  charge  and  producer  coal. 


Fumaoe  charge. 


Price  per 
ton. 


Amount 
uaed. 


Value. 


Beoaemer  pig. 
Nickel  scrap.. 
Nickel....:.. 
Ore. 


Limestone ) 
Bumtlime^Flux, 
Fluorapar  J 

Spiegeleisen 

lenosilicon 

Ferrochrome...., 


Fluz 


Total  charge. 


Metal  in  charge 

Fnmaoe  loss  (about  8  per  cent) . 


Metal  poured 

Pit  scrap  (about  8  per  cent) . 


Ingot  In  pit 

Ingot  at  forge 

Forge  scale,  8  per  cent. 


Forged  plate 

Discard  under  press,  36  per  cent. 


Plate  for  cementing. . . . 
8oato  in  treatment,  3  per  cent. 


Treated  plate.. 
CSarbonlxIng  material . 


Treated  plate. 


Bent  plate. 

Rectified  plate 

Machine  scrap,  28  per  cent. 


Finished  plate 
Producer  fuel 


Material  In  plate  for  shipping. 
Material  in  armor,  per  ton 


1 


823.50 

45.00 

700.00 

7.00 

1.25 

3.75 

12.00 

34.00 

43.00 

115.00 


I 


Tons. 

52.86 

45.50 

2.24 

1.50 

10.00 

.40 

.12 

3.20 


115.91 
10.00 


106.91 
8.58 


97.33 
8.58 


88.75 

88.75 

2.06 


86.09 
30.99 


55.10 
1.66 


53.45 


53.45 

53.45 

53.45 

«15.01 


38.44 
279.00 

38.44 


11,244.32 

2,047.50 

1,568.00 

ia50 

23.50 

13.60 

5.16 

368.00 


5,280.58 


5,280.58 


5.280.58 
1308.88 


4,971.70 
4,971.70 


4,»n.70 
1,115.64 

3,856.06 


3,856.06 
38.44 


3,894.50 


1600.40 


3,294.10 
987.44 


4,231.54 
110.06 


1  Recovered. 


« At  40  cents. 


COST   OF   MAINTENANCE. 

The  main  equipment  to  be  kept  in  repair  under  the  heading  of  "Cost  of  mainte- 
nance" is  the  follow-ing: 

Buildings. 

Railroad  track. 

Fence. 

l/ocomotives. 

Ixx^omotive  cranes. 

Railroad  cars. 

Bogies. 

Open-hearth  fiu^naces. 

Heating  furnaces. 

Electric  cranes. 

Gas  pro<lucers. 

Forging  presses  with  pumps. 

Boilers  with  pumps  and  conveyors. 

Ele<'tric  generators. 

Piping  for  steam,  air,  water,  and  drainage. 

Electric  wiring. 

Machine  tools. 
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Material  to  be  supplied  under  the  heading  of  ''Co6t  of  maintenance"  includes  the 
following: 

Sand. 

Brick. 

Coal. 

Spare  parts  for  cranes  and  machinery. 

New  tools. 

Fkrts  for  pyrometric  control. 

Miscellaneous  steel  and  iron  parts. 

Furnace  tools. 

Cables  and  slings  for  cranes. 

Piping. 

Lumber. 

Oil. 

Waste. 

Miscellaneous  bolts  and  nuts. 

Rails  for  tracks. 


Per  year. 


<a)  Material  regularly  incidental  to  oaput  of  armor: 

Coal,  133,000  tons 

Open-hearth  shop  expense 

Forging-fihop  expense 

Treatment-shop  expense 

Bend  ing-shop  expense 

Machine-shop  expense 


ib)  Upkeep  of  plant,  including  repairs  to  buildines,  water  rent,  tracks,  equipment  and  over- 
nauung  and  renewing  of  furnaces  and  machinery,  5  per  cent  of  total  cost 


Total  maintenance. 
Maintenance  per  ton 


VahM. 


1890,000.00 
50,000.00 
40,000.00 
61,000.00 
23,900.00 
30,000.00 


003,900.00 
5H339.05 


1,107,239.06 
73.96 


Final  cost. 

Ptiy  roll  per  ton $85.74 

Material  per  ton 110.08 

Maintenance  per  ton 72.96 

Class  "A"  armor  per  ton 278.77 

EiiimaUd  cost  of  production  of  armor  in  a  Government  armor  plant,  various  capacUisSf 

varying  outputs. 


Capacity. 

Output  per  year. 

30,000  tons. 

10,000  tons. 

5,000  tons. 

20,000 

1279 

S349 
314 

9400 

10.000 

894 

I  *  TT^        

5,000 

3M 

Mr.  Butler.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  reports  on  the  establish- 
ment of  an  armor-plate  factory.     Was  this  aata  recently  gathered  f 

Admiral  Strauss.  This  report  was  made  June  28,  1913. 

Mr.  Butler.  The  facts  were  gathered  how  recently,  though, 
Admiral ! 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  a  general  gathering  of  facts  brought  up  to 
that  date. 

Mr.  Butler.  Does  it  include  some  of  the  facts  gathered  several 
years  back? 
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Admiral  Stbaus^.  All  these  ta^ts  were  gathered  recently. 

Mr.  BRrrxEN.  You  offered  a  suggestion  a  moment  ago  regarding 
the  relative  increase  in  cost  from  5,000  to  10,000  and  20,0^  tons. 
Can  vou  incorporate  that  in  the  record  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  a 
valuable  estimate  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  this  estimated  cost  the  outside  cost — the  most 
it  would  cost? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  would  take  that  to  be  the  highest  cost. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Did  this  $440  per  ton,  the  price  of  the  last  conjtract, 
include  transportation  charges  ?  Was  that  the  price  f .  o..  b.  the  yard 
for  construction  or  f .  o.  b.  the  factory  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  f .  o.  b.  at  the  works. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  the  figures  submitted  by  the  departmyent  as  the 
cost  per  ton  if  manufactured  by  the  department  include  transportation 
charges,  or  are  these  estimates  made  for  the  mere  production  I 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  not  a  very  costly  part  of  the  whole 
charge.  I  doubt  if  it  is  included.  We  could  not  put  that  in  because 
we  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  to  have  the  plant  or  to  what  place 
the  product  will  be  transported. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  transpor- 
tation charges  were  included  in.  one  and  not  in  the  other? 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  transportation  charges  are 
small  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  charges  would  be  very  small  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  plant  were  erected  near  our  eastern  seaboard  ^vmere 
the  ships  are  built.  I  fancy  that  the  charge  per  ton  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  SI  or  $2. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  would  not  figure  on  saving  freight  on  the 
finished  product  by  having  the  plant  on  the  eastern  seaboard  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  The  heavy  freight  comes  on  the  raw  material! 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  would  locate  the  plant  where  we  could  get 
raw  material  with  no  great  charge  for  freignt. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Where  are  the  present  plants  located  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  Midvale  plant  is  located  just  outside  of 
Philadelphia;  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  and 
the  Carnegie  plant  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  capacity  of  those  plants,  do  you  know? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Those  plants  are  supposed  to  have  a  capacity  of 
about  10,000  tons  each  per  annum 

Mr.  Lee.  Why  are  those  plants  located  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Pennsylvania  has  seemed  for  many  years  to  be 
the  headquarters  of  the  steel  industry  of  the  country,  and  the  armor- 
plate  industry  was  an  outgro>\i.h  of  the  existing  steel  industry. 

Mr.  Butler.  And  Pennsylvania  has  the  iron  ore,  limestone,  and 
coal  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  admiral  a  few  questions. 
The  rejections  and  defective  plates  are  quite  a  percentage  of  the  total 
output,  are  they  not  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  we  had  a  Government  factory,  what  use  could  we 
make  of  the  rejected  and  defective  plates? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  It  depends  on  wh&t  the;  were  rejected  tot  or 
what  the  defects  oooilist  in.  If  the  plates  were  of  inferior  armor,  we 
could  not  use  them  for  any  purpose. 

Hr.  BopEBTB.  I  will  assume  for  the  purpose  of  my  inouiry  tha^*  the 
plates  are  defective  and  rejected  for  the  same  cause  that  {»iyately 
made  plates  are  rejected  and  defective  ? 

Admiral  Stbauss.  Most  of  our  rejections  are  for  inferior  armor 

{^late;  that  is,  they  have  missed  something  in  the  process  of  maaaM* 
ijCture  which  has  not  made  it  a  good  plate.  Those  plates  would  be 
0f  no  value  to  us.  The  only  use  we  have  for  plates  other  than  thoae 
placed  on  board  the  ships  is  for  the  purpose  (n  testing  sheUs,  and  we 
aemand  sta^di^rd  plates  for  that  puipose.  If  a  plate  were  cracked — 
ooe  corpw  had  a  crack  or  somethmg  of  that  sort—there  would  be  aii 
area  of  the  plate  left  sufficient  to  make  \t  valuable  for  the  piurpoae  of 
testing  shell. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  would  be  a  small  pedreentage  of  the  rejections  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  A  very  small  per  cent.  You  eould  not  consider 
ibtA  sefioi^ly. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished,  ace^ted 
plate  have  y<wi  put  in  for  rejected  aod  defective  plates  i 

Admiral  Sri%4use.  We  have  iijncluded  the  lejeotiPDs  in  this  estisMite. 

Mr.  BoBi^TO.  Is  yo^r  percentile  for  rejections  and  defective 
flh^  m  high  ^  toe  pereeoibage  in  tte  private  plants  by  actual 
experience  t 

Adwral  S^riMMtJsa*  It  ia  haged  oo.  the  sueeeas  of  the  private  plants. 
Our  percentage  of  rejections  was  included  in  this  vepprt. 

JMbr.  RoBBBTS.  Would  you  anticipate  a  greater  number  of  ]?«fected 
plates  in  the  b^inniog  of  such  a  i^ant  tha,n  after  it  had  been  in 
operation  some  tune ! 

AdfliJEr^  S^PBAUsa.  I  fancy  that  we  would  have  a  good  many  re- 
jections at  the  outset.  We  would  have  to  get  our  force  together  and 
Ifi^fu  bow  to  n^ake  armor. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  i^otice  ^in  the  back  of  the  Navy  Year  Book  for 
1912  a  table  giving  what  piin)orts  to  be  a  list  of  prices  paid  by  the 
^ava^  powers  for  armor.  Ijiere  are  two  cjasees,  ''aven^  of  all 
apQor  and  ''Elrupp  armor/'  and  the  Erupp  armor  appai«Aitljf' 
in  every  instance  is  cheaper  than  the  average  of  all  armor.    Are  we 

veir^  ^^PP  cumort 

Aonural  Stba:(7Ss.  The  armor  we  use  is  what  ie  known  as  Knipp 
een^^ted  armor. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  the  armor  upon  which  these  prices  are 
based! 

Admiral  Strauss,  Yes,  sir. 

iir-  RojaEBTs.  What  does  it  mean  by  ''average  of  all  armor"! 
Is  there  any  other  kind  of  armor  which  we  or  other  nations  are  using  9 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  have  another  armor  that  is  not  face- 
hard^ied,  as  it  is  called;  that  is  an  alloy  steel  specially  treated,  and 
is  used  for  such  things  as  turret  tops,  conning  tower  tops,  and  pro*- 
tective  decks. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  that  more  expensive  than  the  Krupp  armor! 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  is  more  costly  than  class  A,  which  is  Eaiipp 
cemented  armor. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  figures  in  this 
table,  the  price  per  ton  paid  by  other  nations ! 
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Admiral  Strauss.  I  do  not  know  their  origin. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Whether  they  are  reliable  or  not  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  I  understood  you,  the  last  contract  for  armor 
was  at  $440 ! 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
supplies  which  have  been  manufactured  by  the  Grovemment,  about 
what  it  costs  the  Groyemment  to  manufacture  them  t  For  example, 
when  they  started  to  manufacture  powder  was  an  estimate  made 
at  what  tney  could  manufacture  it  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  had  some  knowledge  of  the  manufacture 
of  powder.  We  had  a  going  plant  at  Newport  which  turned  out 
about  400  pounds  of  powder  a  day  and  we  nad  something  to  work 
on.  It  did  not  giye  us,  as  it  turned  out,  yery  much  of  a  clue  as  to 
what  we  could  nnall;^  manufacture  the  powder  for,  because  we  haye 
eyentually  produced  it  on  a  yery  much  larger  scale. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Was  it  produced  within  the  estimated  cost  after 
we  got  to  producing  it  on  a  lar^e  scale? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  do  not  think  any  estimate  was  made. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  about  the  manufacture  of  guns  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  haye  always  manufactured  the  guns.  We 
were  the  pioneers  in  the  mani^acture  of  large  guns;  that  is,  the  Nayy 
itself,  ana  no  estimate  was  made. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
the  guns  and  purchasing  them? 

Aamiral  Strauss.  We  manufacture  the  largest  gun  for  something 
like  $60,000,  and  we  buy  that  gun  for  $79,000. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  $19,000  less? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  a  saying  of  $19,000;  a  presumable  profit 
to  the  outside  manufacturer  of  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Admiral,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
or  two.     The  New  York  and  Texas  haye  their  armor? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Then  we  haye  four  other  battleships  in  the 
process  of  construction.  How  many  of  these  yessels  does  this  con- 
tract for  annor  plate  proyide  for? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  provides  for  armor  plate  for  battleship  39. 

Mr.  Wftherspoon.  Then  all  the  battleships  that  haye  been  author- 
ized are  provided  for,  so  far  as  armor  plate  is  concerned,  under  this 
contract  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  The  necessity  for  a  factory  to  manufacture 
armor  plate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  to  have  more 
battleships  to  put  armor  on.     Is  that  right? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  In  figuring  the  profit  which  we  would  make  if 
we  had  a  factory  of  our  own,  did  you  calculate  in  the  interest  on  the 
investment  that  we  wouM  have  to  make? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  not  included. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  What  rate  of  interest  do  you  calculate  on  the 
$11,000,000  which  we  would  have  to  pay  for  a  20,000-ton  capacity 
factory? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Three  per  cent  on  $11,288,000. 
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Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  I  would  like  for  you  to  state  in  figures  in  the- 
hearings  how  much  profit,  according  to  your  estimate,  we  would 
make  on  the  armor  plate  in  the  three  factories  which  you  have 
described. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  f oUows :) 

tOfiOO-Um  plant. 

The  20,000-ton  plant  would  have  intereet  chaigee  amounting  to,  per  ton  of 

capacity 921.  la 

Rejections  taken  into  account  with  a  production  cost  of per  ton. .    279. 00 

Total  cost  would  be do 300. 1<^ 

With  no  allowance  for  salaries  of  naval  officers,  taxes,  or  insurance,  which  repre- 
nntB  a  profit  of  nearly  |140  per  ton  on  class  A  armor. 

lOfiOO'Um  plant. 

Interest  per  ton |35. 2& 

Ptoduction  cost 314.00 

Total  cost 349. 26» 

Profit,  $100.75  per  ton. 

No  insurance,  salaries  of  naval  officers,  or  taxes. 

SflOO'Um  plant. 

Interest  per  ton  output $44.22 

Production  cost 354.00 

Total 398.22 

Profit,  $41.78  per  ton. 

No  insurance,  salaries  of  naval  officers,  or  taxes. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  Do  we  not  buy  for  the  Navy  a  great  many 
pistols,  or  do  we  manufacture  them? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  we  purchase  them. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  We  purchase  the  shell;  we  do  not  make  any 
of  the  shell  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  If  we  were  to  establish  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  armorplate,  could  it  be  so  arranged  that  you  could  manu- 
facture the  jpistoLs,  the  shells,  and  other  things  that  we  now  buy  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  can  manufacture  everything  that  we  use, 
if  we  wish.  Of  course,  some  years  would  elapse  before  we  had  per- 
fected the  designs  and  got  our  force  working  properly.  Most  of  the 
approved  small  arms  are  under  patent  to-day  by  pnvate  firms,  and 
we  would  have  to  develop  a  small  arm  of  our  own,  or  else  pay  a 
royalty  on  the  existing  nesigns. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Would  it  be  a  practical  thing  in  the  same  fac- 
tory to  manufacture  the  shell  and  the  small  arms  as  well  as  the  armor; 
could  ;^ou  do  that  all  in  the  same  factorv? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  would  not  be  aavisable. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  would  have  to  have  separate  factories 
for  each  one? 

Admiral  Strauss.  You  could  make  it  an  adjunct  to  the  existing 
gun  factory  better  thanyou  could  attach  it  to  an  armor-plate  factory. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  about  the  shell;  could  you  manufacture 
them  in  the  same  factoiy  where  you  manufactured  the  armor  plate  t 
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Admiral  Strauss.  Yoh  could,  but  it  would  not  be  ftdvisable. 
•  Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  Could  one  of  these  navy  yards  from  wfaioh 
receive  so  mudi  complaint  because  they  do  not  get  any  work  and 
where  they  are  urging  us  to  have  all  the  work  done,  could  they  be 
changed  into  a  factorv  for  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate  t 

Aomiral  Strauss.  S'o,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTUERSPOON.  Would  not  the  buildings  be  suitable  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  You  would  have  to  have  special  bvildings  for 
that  purpose  ? 

Admiral  StbaUss.  An  armor-plate  factory  would  have  lo.  It  wotrfd 
be  well  to  locate  it  with  reference  to  the  geolo^cal  conditioDS,  the 
labor  market,  the  source  ol  supply  of  raw  material,  and  the  skipping 
faculties. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOOX.  In  regard  to  this  purchase  of  land  for  the  prov- 
ing OTOunds,  you  have  submitted  an  item  of  $20,000,  including  the 
punmase  of  land  and  buildings,  bombproofs,  and  other  equipment. 
Have  you  made  any  provision  for  the  purchase  of  that  land,  any 
contract  or  option  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No  contracts.  We  have  looked  over  the 
assessment  lists  and  we  have  made  some  inquiries  of  the  presevit 
owners  of  the  land,  but  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  ask  the  price  they 
name  such  a  tremendous  figure  that  it  is  probable  the  land  would  have 
to  be  purchased  by  condemnation  in  order  to  get  it  at  a  fair  price. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  known  the  Government  lo  get 
land  at  a  fair  price  through  condemnation  proceedings  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOOX.  There  was  a  provision  recommended  by  this 
cominittee  to  Congress  and  included  in  the  last  bill  which  w^ent  out 
on  a  point  of  order;  but  this  committee  recommended  to  Congress  to 

f)ass  a  hill  directing  tlie  Navy  Department  to  secure  an  option  on  this 
and  before  we  made  the  appropriation.  Was  anything  ever  done 
about  that  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  did  not  become  a  law. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  know  it  did  not,  but  I  want  to  know  whether 
the  Navy  Department  has  taken  any  steps  to  find  out  how  much  the 
land  will  cost  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  we  did,  and  I  have  an  estimate  here 
of  what  the  land  will  cost.  We  approached  certain  holders  of  the 
land  and  asked  them  what  they  would  take  for  it,  but  they  named 
such  large  figures  that  we  gave  up  any  such  inquiry. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOOX.  You  think  now,  in  order  to  get  it  within  the 
amount  of  this  appropriation,  that  you  would  have  to  resort  to  con- 
demnation proceetlings  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  would. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOOX.  You  have  no  idea  what  we  would  have  to  pay 
for  it  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  would  have  to  pay  about 
$150,000.     We  estimate  the  purchase  at  $152,000. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOOX.  The  $152,000  is  included  in  the  $200,000! 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  many  acres! 

Admiral  Strauss.  4,300  acres. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  these  establishments  all  run  to  their  full 
etpacity! 
Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.    We  run  the  powder  factory  to  its  full 

caBacitv'. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  all  of  our  different  navy  yards  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  torpedo  factory  is  not  run  to  its  full  capacityi 
that  is,  we  do  not  employ  three  shifts  there.  The  process  of  maHu- 
faeturing  totpedoes  is  such  that  the  supervisory  force  would  have 
to  be  so  largely  increased  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  nrofitable 
Id  nm  three  shifts  there.  The  powder  factory  at  Indianhead  has 
always  been  run  at  its  fuU  capacity,  three  shifts,  and  the  gfun  factoty 
generally  has  been  run  at  its  full  capacity. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  As  I  remember,  I  was  told  that  they  were  not 
rmming  the  Bremerton  yard  to  its  full  capacity. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Tfiey  do  not.  The  navy  yards,  the  repair 
j^rdB,  do  not  run  in  three  shifts.  They  run  but  one  shift,  except  on 
occasions  when  there  is  a  ^reat  hurry  to  get  a  ship  out.  We  avoid 
that  condition  in  the  repair  work  as  much  as  possible,  because  it  is 
aiidoubtedly  more  costly  to  do  the  shift  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  are  the  navy  5rards  run,  compared  to  that  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  No  Government  vard  is  run  three  shifts,  if  we 
can  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  we  doing  all  of  our  own  manufacturing  that 
ench  of  those  yards  can  do  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  do  all  of  the  repair  work  at  our  own  yards. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  geological  condi- 
tions had  some  bearing  on  the  location  of  the  armor-plate  factory. 
Would  you  explain  to  tne  committee  just  what  bearing  the  geological 
conditions  have  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  machinery  employed  in  armor-plate  manu- 
facturing is  very  heavy,  and  a  considerable  item  of  additional  cost 
would  accrue  if  we  had  any  extensive  piling,  either  for  the  building  or 
for  the  foundation  for  presses,  hammers,  etc. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  other  words,  in  selecting  a  site  you  want  to  get 
one  with  a  very  solid  foundation  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  would  prefer  one  with  a  very  solid  founda- 
tion, other  things  being  equal. 

Mr.  BucHAliAN.  How  many  navy  yards  have  we? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Nine. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  think  we  could  do  the  work  we  are  now 
doing  in  the  navy  yards  in  a  fewer  number  of  yards;  that  is,  could  we 
concentrate  the  work  more  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  could  reduce  the  number  of  navy  yards. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  To  advantage  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  are  many  things  which  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  question  ol  the  strategic  location  of  the 
ysrd,  that  is  the  principal  thing  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Is  the  Texas  absolutely  completed  now! 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  is  some  minor  work  to  be  done  on  the 
Texas y  but  she  is  practically  completed. 

Mr.  Hensley.  For  service  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  For  service. 

Mr.  Hensley.  How  long  has  she  been  in  a  state  of  practical 
completion  ? 
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Admiral  Strauss.  She  had  her  trial  trip  on  October  22d  last.    Al 
that  time  there  were  certain  parts  of  the  ship  that  were  not  completed. 

Mr.  Hensley.  When  was  she  launched  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  May  18,  1912. 

Mr.  Henslet.  How  long  had  she  been  under  construction  up  to  t>li6 
time  ol  launching  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  usually  takes  about  a  year  on  the  ways. 

Mr.  Farr.  Has  there  been  any  offer  made  by  any  private  concefn 
to  sell  its  armor  plant  to  the  Government  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Not  within  the  time  I  have  been  on  duty  here 
recently  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Mr.  Farr.  Not  since  we  have  been  agitating  the  construction  of  an 
armor-plate  factory  for  the  Government  i 

Adnural  Strauss.  If  any  such  offer  has  been  made,  it  has  not 
reached  my  department. 

Mr.  Britten.  You  referred  a  while  ago  to  face-hardened  armor, 
13-inch  plates.  How  deep  does  the  face  hardening  penetrate,  ap- 
proximately ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  At  the  very  surface  it  is  extremely  hard  and  you 
can  not  file  the  metal.  That  condition  obtains  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  deep,  and  then  it  shades  off  to  the  tough  back. 

Mr.  BRriTEN.  Shades  off  the  entire  13  inches? 

Admiral  Strauss.  A  very  short  distance. 

Mr.  Farr.  Does  the  Government  do  the  repairing  to  all  of  the  ships 
owned  by  the  Government  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  do  unless  the  repairs  are  urgent  and  the  ship 
is  abroad.    Then  a  contract  is  made  with  some  foreign  repair  plant. 

Mr.  Farr.  Does  that  apply  to  the  ships  of  the  Army  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  Army  ships,  I  believe,  are  altogether  re- 
paired by  contract. 

Mr.  Williams.  How  long  do  you  estimate  it  would  take  to  con- 
struct an  armor-plate  factory  and  get  it  into  operation  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  About  three  years. 

Mr.  Williams.  With  the  general  disarmament  of  the  nations  in 
the  meantime  we  would  have  a  useless  structure  on  our  hands  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  all  disarmed. 

Mr.  Farr.  How  many  ships  are  there  in  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  but  I  can  secure 
the  information. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Admiral,  how  is  the  Government  situated  in  the 
way  of  submarine  and  torpedo  boats? 

Admiral  Stkauss.  Wc  need  additiimal  torpedo  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines and  have  asked  this  year  for  eignt  destroyers  and  three 
submarines. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  submarines  that  we 
have  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Thirty  in  commission,  16  under  construction, 
4  authorized;  contracts  not  yet  awarded. 

Mr.  Hensley.  In  a  general  way,  can  you  give  us  more  especially 
an  idea  of  the  functions  performed  by  a  submarine? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  submarines  of  the  present  construction  are 
available  for  use  in  keeping  a  fleet  off  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our 
coast.  Tliey  have  no  armor,  but  they  have  the  better  protection  of 
being  able  to  approach  an  enemy  submerged.     Undoubtedly  tliey 
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be  the  case  if  we  did  not  have  submarineB. 

Mr.  Hensley.  About  what  distance  can  a  submarine  travel  sub- 
ili^md  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  can  not  travel  very  far  submerged.  They 
can  travel  a  considerable  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
then,  upon  occasion,  submerge  and  run  by  electric  power.  Their 
radius  of  action  submerged,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
ener^  which  can  be  stored  up  in  the  secondary  batteries  which  they 
employ. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  are  unable  to  state  to  what  extent  that  has 
been  developed  ? 

Admiral  otrauss.  From  15  to  25  knots  submerged  and  as  high  as 
5,000  miles  on  the  surface  for  the  very  latest  design. 

Mr.  Hensley.  How  many  knots  speed  can  they  attain ! 

Admiral  Strauss.  Ten  or  eleven  Imots  under  water  and  as  high  as 
fourteen  knots  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Hensley.  What  position  would  an  enemy's  fleet  be  in  if  it 
should  come  to  ^ur  shore  for  attack  if  this  Government  was  well 
BuppUed  with  submarines  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  fleet  would  have  to  keep  moving,  keep,  its 
searchlights  busy,  and  be  subject  to  the  danger  oi  a  possible  attack, 
but  the  advent  of  bad  weather  would  make  the  submarines  take  to 
cover.  If  the  weather  were  fine  the  submarines  could  keep  the 
visiting  fleet  well  off  shore,  but  if  the  weather  were  very  bad  the 
inferior  size  of  the  submarines  and  their  unmanageabiUty  would  make 
ihem  go  back  into  the  harbor. 

Mr.  Hensley.  They  would  be  hard  to  handle  in  heavy  weather? 

Admiral  Strauss,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Can  not  any  port  be  successfully  defended  against 
an  attackinj^  fleet  with  submarmes  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  To  the  extent  I  have  stated  in  my  previous 
answers.  They  can  keep  a  fleet  in  fair  weather  away  from  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  coast. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  these  boats  act  in  fleets  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Generally  they  operate  in  fleets,  although  they 
can  operate  singly. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Have  you  ever  been  the  commander  of  any  of  the 
submarine  fleets  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  think  of  anybody  who  has  been  in  com- 
mand of  a  submarine  fleet.  Admiral,  right  now;  what  naval  officer  has 
been  in  command  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Capt.  Eberle  had  the  whole  flotilla.  Capt.  Sims 
has  the  submarine  flotilfa  now  in  conjunction  with  the  torpedo  fleet. 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  has  both,  then  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  call  before 
the  conunittee  an  officer  who  has  been  in  command  of  a  fleet  of  thiit 
character  to  give  us  such  infomatiom  as  he  might  obtain  as  com- 
mander of  sud^  fleet  over  information  that  an  officer  who  has  never 
been  in  command  might  have? 

.   Admtral^STRAUSS.  I  think  he  would  probably  give  you  many  points 
about  i||fe%peration  of  those  boats  that  would  be  interesting. 
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Mr.  Henslet.  We  have  expended  within  the  last  10  years  nearly^ 
if  not  quite,  $  1,000,000^000  in  excess  of  the  amount  expended  by 
Japan  upon  her  navy.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  simply  this:  The 
tax  burden  resting  upon  the  American  people.  We  toniay  are  tax- 
ing the  American  people  from  $50  to  $60  per  family  per  year  to  sup- 
port the  Federal  Government.  That  is  an  enormous  sum.  The  ex- 
pense goes  in  support  of  the  military  establishment,  the  Navy  and 
Army,  and  that  going  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  past  wars,  etc., 
represents  something  like  70  per  cent  of  the  total.  You  can  see  the 
situation  which  conironts  a  Member  of  Congress  who  is  compelled  to 
return  to  his  people  and  explain  this  increase,  and  I  want  to  bring  it 
to  your  attention. 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  that  question. 
The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  come  before  the  committee  and  urge  the 
needs  oi  the  department. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  can  make  such  explanation  as  you  wish  and 
put  it  in  the  record. 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  I  would  rather  that  a  subject  as  gen- 
eral as  that  should  be  discussed  by  somebody  whose  duty  it  is  to 
consider  those  questions. 

Mr.  Henslet.  We  are  appropriating  annually  something  like— 
as  much  as  what  coimtries  combined,  Judge  Witherspoon  ? 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  figured  it  up  from  the  Year  Book,  and  I 
foimd  that  for  12  years  we  have  been  spending  as  much  money  as 
Germany  and  Japan  both  put  together  and  $11,000,000  in  excess  of 
both,  $6,000,000  more  than  France  and  Japan  both  put  together, 
and  yet  they  tell  us  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  we  are  rapidly 
sinking  to  the  position  of  a  seventh-grade  naval  power. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  take  it  from  the  statement  made  by  Senator 
Burton  that  within  a  little  less  than  30  years  we  have  multipUed 
the  appropriations  to  the  Naval  Establishment  something  beyond 
ten  times. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  mean  annually? 

Mr.  Hensley.  No;  within  that  length  of  time  we  have  multipUed 
it  something  like  ten  times.  It  causes  me  to  stop  and  consider  how 
far  we  are  going.  For  instance,  if  that  has  been  the  experience 
within  the  last  30  years,  within  the  next  30  years,  which  is  a  very 
short  period  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  we  will  be  appropriating 
something  like  $1,200,000,000  or  $1,500,000,000  for  the  Naval  Estab- 
lishment alone.     We  are  increasing  much  faster  than  the  population. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Henslev's  question,  you  spoke, 
Admiral,  of  a  submarine  having  to  take  to  harbor  when  the  weather 
got  very  rough  at  sea.  Can  not  the  submarine  stay  at  sea  as  long 
as  the  battleship  for  the  purpose  of  maneuvering? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  we  not  had  some  demonstration  of  the  ability 
of  a  submarine  to  keep  at  sea  in  rough  weather — for  instance,  the  trip 
made  bv  one  of  the  submarines  that  went  from  north  of  Cape  Cod  to 
Bermuda  on  her  own  power  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  a  submarine  does  her  work  with  the 
periscope  out.  That  is,  she  is  nearly  awash.  In  a  heavy  sea  of 
course  she  can  not  do  anything.  If  she  encountered,  on  a  trip  of  that 
kind,  a  very  heavy  sea,  she  could  dodge  it  by  running  submeijped  for 
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a  while,  but  that  would  not  last  very  lon^.  The  boat  you  speak  of 
had  good  luck  with  the  weather  or  she  comd  not  have  made  tne  trip. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  recently  sent  five  submarines  from  Guan- 
tanamo  down  to  Colon. 

Admiral  Stbauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Under  their  own  power.  Did  they  have  any  serious 
trouble  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Not  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  know  the  radius  on  the  surface  of  the  latest 
type  of  submarine  we  are  building  ?  It  has  been  stated  that  one  could 
be  sent  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  under  her  own  power. 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  fancy  she  could. 

Mr.  Henslet.  If  you  were  in  conmiand  of  a  fleet  approaching  a 
country  with  which  we  were  at  war,  and  you  appreciated  tne  fact  that 
they  weriB  well  supphed  with  submarines,  when  you  got  within  the 
vicmitjT  of  them  wnat  would  your  feelings  be  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  would  recognize  that  we  would  have  to  be  very 
alert. 

Mr.  Henslet.  Would  you  keep  moving  toward  the  objective 
point  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  knew  submarines  were  in  the 
vicinity  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  would  keep  moving. 

Mr.  Farr.  Farther  away  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir.  That  is  one  of  the  defenses  of  the  fleet, 
to  keep  moving. 

Mr.  Henslet.  It  is  safer  to  keep  moving  than  to  stand  still  with 
those  boats  in  the  vicinity  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  is  the  tactic  which  would  be  followed 
against  the  submarines. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  results  of  the  summer 
war  maneuvers  where  the  submarines  nave  been  sent  in  to  attack 
battleships  in  broad  daylight  and  in  very  smooth  sea,  whether  the 
submarines  succeeded  in  getting  in  without  being  discovered? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Sometimes  they  did  and  sometimes  they  did  not. 

jMr.  Roberts.  What  proportion  got  in  and  what  proportion  was 
discovered  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  At  Guantanamo  we  sometimes  sighted  them 
before  the  time  arranged  to  get  in  their  blow  by  agreement,  but  up 
off  Newport  I  think  they  often  failed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  battleships  failed  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No;  the  submarines  failed.  On  one  occasion  I 
was  on  the  Ohio,  the  leading  ship,  and  we  saw  the  submarine  away  off« 

Mr.  Roberts.  Was  she  awasn  or  was  the  periscope  showing? 

Admiral  Strauss.  The  periscope  was  showing. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  actual  warfare,  what  would  have  been  the  actual 
defense?  Before  the  submarine  was  in  torpedo  range  could  you  have 
put  it  out  of  commission  by  gun-fire  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  There  is  some  chance  of  putting  it  out  of  com- 
mission bv  ^nfire,  but  a  fleet  moving  alon^  the  coast  like  that  at 
slow  speed,  m  mv  opinion,  should  be  provided  with  torpedo  nets,  and 
we  are  getting  the  torpedo  nets  for  the  latest  ships. 

Mr.  Koberts.  Have  we  not  anjr  torpedo  nets  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  We  are  providing  torpedo  nets.  England  haa 
torpedo  nets. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  with  what  is  called  the  Davis  torpedo  gun T 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  that  proving  successful? 

Admiral  Strauss.  That  has  disadvantages  which  make  us  very^ 
reluctant  to  use  it  on  our  ships.  The  principal  one  is  that  it  fires  a» 
shell  which  must  be  deUverea  normally  to  penetrate,  whereas  ^  toi^ 
pedo  proper  will  explode  even  on  the  most  oblique  impact.  Then^ 
again,  to  utilize  the  Davis  torpedo  gun  you  cut  down  your  range  very* 
much,  enough  to  bar  it  out,  since  the  range  of  the  torpedo  is  oC 
primary  importance. 

Mr.  KoBERTs.  Is  that  something  which  might  be  cured  by  experi- 
ment and  invention,  just  as  we  nave  increased  the  range  oi  the 
torpedo  ? 

AdmiraL  Strauss.  The  increased  range  of  the  torpedo  is  only 
obtained  by  increased  size,  so  far  as  we  know  now,  and  the  necessary 
increase  in  size  to  use  the  Davis  torpedo  gun  would  be  so  great  as  to 
prohibit  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  speak  of  the  shell  fired  from  this  Davis  torpedo 
gun;  it  must  strike  point  on,  so  to  speak? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Before  it  will  penetrate  and  explode.  Are  you 
not  in  the  same  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  armor-piercing  shell  of 
the  12-inch  and  14-inch  guns? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir.  You  have  in  a  measure,  but  we  are 
pitting  the  Davis  gun  against  the  torpedo,  and  considering  those  two 
weapons  only  the  Davis  gun  requires  a  normal  blow  whereas  witJi  the 
torpedo  any  blow,  no  matter  how  oblicjue,  will  be  effective. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Would  not  the  Davis  gun  be  of  use  in  destroying 
the  net,  so  as  to  let  the  torpedo  through  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Possibly  it  would,  but  that  use  of  the  gun 
would  be  so  fanciful  that  we  do  not  give  it  much  consideration. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Mr.  Hensley  asked  you  about  the  defense 
which  could  be  made  with  the  submarines.  My  recollection  is  that 
Col.  Goethals  stated  to  this  committee  last  year  that  if  Panama  was 
supplied  with  destroyers  and  submarines  that  no  hostile  fleet  would 
dare  to  come  within  500  miles  of  it.     Do  you  concur  in  that  statement  t 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  disagree  with  him? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  should  have  to  differ  with  Col.  Goethals  on 
that  question. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  were  asked  about  the  great  excess  of  our 
expenditures  over  the  expenditures  of  other  nations.  I  will  ask  you 
if,  in  your  judgment,  the  result  of  that  is  not  that  we  have  the  most 
powerful  Navy  on  earth,  except  England? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  think  that  we  have  expended  all  of  this 
money  and  still  have  a  Navy  inferior  to  what  nations? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  that  we  have  a  fine  Navy.  Opinions 
as  to  the  strength  and  value  of  the  Navy  differ  very  naturaUy.  If 
you  will  read  the  estimates  given  in  the  naval  annuals,  you  will  find 
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one. navy  plained  ahead  of  another  and  in  another  the  positions  will 
be  reversed.    Very  exact  estimates  of  such  a  thin^  can  not  be  formed. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSFOON.  What  nations  do  you  think  have  a  navy  supe- 
XTor  to  ours?  ^ 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  the  navy  of  England  is  superior  to  ours. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  excepted  that. 

Admiral  Strauss.  And  the  navy  of  Grermany. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Those  are  the  only  two? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WnxiAHS.  Both  offensive  and  defensive  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  They  have  more  battleships  of  the  first  class. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Mr.  Hensley  pressed  you  for  vour  opinion  on 
the  (question  of  economy  and  tne  advisabiUty  oi  burdening  the 
American  people  more  than  they  are  now  for  the  Navy,  and  you  did 
not  care  to  answer  it.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  is  a  question  which 
thechiefs  of  bureaus  of  all  departments  would  have  to  decline  to  answer 
because  it  might  bring  them  into  conflict  with  the  policy  of  the  Navy 
Department  f 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  asked  one  of  them  here  a  few  days  ago  and 
he  said  that  that  was  beyond  his  jurisdiction  and  he  declined  to 
answer  it  for  that  reason.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  fact  that  the  chiefs  of 
bureaus  do  take  that  into  consideration  at  all  in  making  their  recom- 
mendations t 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  have  considered  that  they  do.  I  think  we 
work  with  as  much  economy  as  possible. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  admit  that  every  bureau  shows  that  they  are 
trjring  to  economize  and  have  economized  greatly.  That  is  not  the 
point  at  all.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  American  people, 
who  are  already  taxed  to  the  amount  of  $10  a  head  for  every  man, 
woman  and  cnild  in  the  United  States  to  run  this  Government, 
whether  or  not  those  burdens  should  be  increased  ?  You  gentlemen 
do  not  consider  that. 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  consider  that  my  duties  are  these:  That  Con- 
gress determines  on  a  certain  building  program  which  demands  a 
certain  amount  of  ordnance  and  armor  to  be  placed  on  the  ships,  and 
I  try  to  provide  that  armor  and  ordnance  to  be  as  efficient  as  possible 
and  at  tne  lowest  possible  price. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  understand,  but  the  question  was  you  did 
not  consider  it  your  duty  to  go  into  the  general  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  determine  whether  it  was  a  good  policy  to  increase  those 
expenditures  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  if  I  did  say  it.  I 
did  not  consider  that  I  was  competent  to  discuss  that  question  any 
more  than  any  other  citizen  of  the- country  was  able  to  discuss  it. 
I  am  here  simply  to  explain  estimates  submitted  for  the  carrying  out 
of  a  certain  scheme  or  armament. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  understand,  but  you  do  not  consider  it  a  part 
of  your  province  to  go  outside  of  your  bureau  and  consider  those 
questions  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Xo,  sir.  It  is  a  matter  I  have  not  studied  aa 
much  as  I  have  this  particular  subject. 
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Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  jeu  not  understand  that  that  is  the  situ^ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  ? 

Admiral  Stbauss.  I  do  not  know  what  they  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Aomiral,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Henslev's  question,  that  we  were  short  of  torpedo  craft,  destroyerg, 
and  submarines.     Did  I  understand  you  correctly  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  standard  used  to  determine  whether  or 
not  we  are  short,  and  where  do  you  get  that  impression  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  take  that  from  the  data  supplied  by  the  Greneral 
Board.     They  state  what  they  think  our  needs  are. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  accordmg  to  that  standard  we  are  short  so 
many  of  the  different  types  of  snips  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Did  you  say  that  you  would  put  in  the  record  the 
number  of  destroyers  and  submarines  that  Vte  were  short  and  what 
we  need  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No.  I.  said  that  I  would  put  in  the  number  that 
we  have  in  existence  now. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Can  you  put  in  the  number  we  should  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  General  Board  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Only  so  far  as  stated  in  this  building  program. 
I  do  not  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  would  not  feel  like  putting  in  the  Greneral 
Board's  program  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No,  sir.  That  is  a  matter  which  does  not  come 
within  my  province.  It  is  a  question  debated  by  them  and  considered 
by  them  and  after  they  have  formulated  the  needs,  and  the  Secretary 
has  passed  upon  them,  this  is  an  eflFort  toward  supplying  them. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  110,  under  **  Increase  of  the  rJavy,"  there 
is  an  estimate  of  $6,000,000  submitted  for  the  armor  and  armament 
for  vessels  heretofore  authorized.  That  is  an  estimate  made  to  com- 
plete the  purchase  of  armor  and  armament  of  the  ships  heretofore 
authorized,  and  is  a  matter  of  calculation  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Will  you  need  all  of  that  amount.  Admiral? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  we  need  all  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Please  place  in  the  hearing  a  statement  of  the 
amount  required  for  the  armor  and  armament  of  one  of  each  of 
the  several  types  mentioned  in  the  program  submitted  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Eitimated  cost  of  armor  and  armament  for  one  vessel  of  each  type  recommended  by  th§ 
Navy  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 ^  1915. 

(a)  Battlesliip: 

Armor $4,000,000 

Armament 3, 013, 410 


! 


7, 013, 410 

6)  Destroyer,  armament 401, 454 

c)  Submarine,  armament 170, 400 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Will  you  not  enlarge  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  have 
the  admiral  put  in  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  one  of  each  type  of  vessel 
under  his  bureau  reconunended  by  the  general  board  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  will  put  that  in.  I  have  here  a  detailed  esti- 
mate of  the  proposed  ships,  and  will  file  that  with  a  detailed  estimate 
of  the  ships  reconmiended  by  the  general  board. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

EUauUed  east  of  armor  and  armament  for  one  vessel  (if  each  type  recommended  5y  the 

general  hoard. 

[See  p.  25  of  tlie  Report  of  the  Seeretary  of  the  NsTy,  191S.1 

(a)  Battleahip— 

Annor $4, 600, 000 

Armament 3, 013, 410 

7, 613, 410 

(b)  Destroyer,  armament 401,454 

(e)  Destroyer  tender,  armament 2, 034, 325 

la)  Submarine,  armament 170,400 

{e)  Submarine  tender,  armament 495, 082 

0  Oiler,  annament Ill,  982 

rt  Gunboat,  armament 133,313 

0  Transport^  armament 244,225 

ft)  Supply  ship,  armament 111,982 

[;*)  Hospital  ship;  no  armor  or  armament  required. 

Mr.  Roberts.  One  of  each  type  recommended  by  the  general 
board? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  the  battleship  estimated  fpr 
m  the  proeram  of  this  year,  the  same  as  No.  S9t 

AdnurafSTRAUSS.  About  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  represent  a  larger  ship  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  No. 

Mr.  Hbnslet.  Have  you  been  in  a  position  to  give  sufficient 
thouglht  to  it  to'  ascertam  whether  or  not  other  great  Groyemments, 
such  as  England.  Germany,  and  France,  are  to  a  certain  extent  get- 
ting away  from  tne  big  class  of  boats,  the  dreadnoughts,  and  so  forth, 
ana  giving  more  attention  to-day  to  submarines,  aeroplanes,  and  to 
Uiat  class  I 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  all  over 
the  world  in  regard  to  aeroplanes  and  submarines,  but  they  have 
their  limitations.  We  are  active  in  that  line,  too,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  halt  the  construction  of  the  prime  weapon  of  sea  warfare, 
and  that  is  the  battleship.  There  is  not  any  doubt  that  that  is  the 
prime  factor  in  modem  warfare. 

Mr.  Gerrt.  Has  not  that  been  shown  by  naval  history  ? 

Admiral  Shtrauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gerry.  And  that  was  demonstrated  in  the  war  of  1812  ? 

Admiral  Sttrauss.  It  was.  There  was  a  period  imder  President 
Jefferson  when  they  wanted  to  do  away  with  the  Navy,  and  they 
hauled  the  ships  up  out  of  the  way  and  England  came  up  here  and 
burned  the  Capitol. 
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The  Chairman.  Admiral,  taking  the  whole  condition  of  the  Nav^, 
the  battleships;  cruisers,  submarines,  torpedoes,  and  personnel,  m 
other  words,  the  efficiency  and  preparedness  of  the  Navy,  what  is 
the  present  state  of  efficiency  of  the  American  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  it  highly  efficient.  I  have  just  left  the 
fleet,  where  I  commanded  a  battleship,  and  I  of  course  observed 
everything  closely,  and  took  part  in  the  maneuvers  and  target 
practice.     I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  fleet  is  very  efficient. 

The  Chairman.  Adnural,  we  are  obliged  to  you. 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Tues- 
day, January  27,  1914,  at  10.30  oxlock  a.  m.) 


[No.  12.] 

OOmiTTEE  OV  VAVAI  AFFAIBS, 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1914. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  SEAS  ADMISAI  SICHASD  MOSOAV  WATT, 
CHIEF  BXrSEAU  OF  COVSTSUCTIOV  AND  SEPAIS. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us  this 
moming  Admiral  Watt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair. 

The  members  of  the  committee  will  remember  that  when  we  were 
at  Boston  on  the  inspection  tour  last  smnmer  we  were  interested  in 
the  floating  crane  there,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  conmiittee 
expressed  a  desire  that  we  should  have  some  further  information  on 
the  subject  of  cranes  in  general,  the  method  of  construction,  use, 
etc    If  you  have  any  suggestions.  Admiral,  growing  out  of  your 

noral  miowledge  of  cranes,  and  also  of  any  hearings  that  have  been 
on  the  subject,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Admiral  Watt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  a  statement  in  the 
line  of  argument  which  leads  up  to  the  floating  crane,  and  have  dis- 
tributed sketches  to  which  I  shall  refer. 

The  Chairman.  Just  pursue  j'our  own  way. 

Admiral  Watt.  And  if  I  get  into  too  much  detail,  if  you  will  just 
indicate  it 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Just  go  ahead  and  give  us  such  infor- 
mation as  you  desire. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  consider  that  the  best  appliance  for  handling 
heav}'  weights  is  an  absolute  necessity  at  every  first-class  navy  yard. 
Every  sucn  navy  yard  may  bo  called  upon  to  do  all  the  work  of  a 
shipyard  producmg  and  repairing  the  largest  of  vessels;  that  is.  han- 
cUing  boilers,  reciprocating-engine  parts,  and  even  complete  turbines, 
but  will  also  be  called  upon  to  handle  turrets  and  heavy  guns  with 
great  dispatch.  It  is  possible  that  the  success  of  a  naval  campaign 
nuiy  be  dependent  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  battleships  may  visit 
liavy  yards  and  have  their  eroded,  and  therefore  inaccurate,  turret 
guns  removed  and  replaced  by  new  or  relined,  and  therefore  accurate, 
guns. 

Admiral  Strauss  has  been  talking  to  you  about  that 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Watt.  This  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
importance  and  one  well  deserving  serious  study  to  insure  its  proper 
solution.  As  naval  constructors  are  the  users  of  the  weight-handling 
devices  when  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  we  have 
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given  this  matter  exhaustive  study.  At  the  recjutjst  of  the  chairman 
of  yoiu"  committee,  I  am  prepared  to  review  hastily  our  study  of  crane 
development. 

One  nundred  years  ago,  when  vessels  were  of  wood  and  no  propelling 
machinery  was  fitted,  the  most  difficult  weights  to  handle  were  the 
ships'  masts.  The  masts  were  built  on  shore,  rolled  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  floated  off  to  the  ship,  got  on  end,  and  stepped  bv  sheer 
hulks — a  set  of  sheer  legs  stepped  or  mounted  on  a  float  or  huik. 

With  the  introduction  of  machinery,  floating  off  to  the  ship  of  crank 
shafts,  or  boilers,  or  engine  standards  was  impossible,  and  the  next 
step  in  development  was  the  fitting-out  dock  and  sheer  legs  thereon. 
Sheer  legs  are  indicated  by  figure  1,  and,  as  shown  by  the  dia^am, 
figiu'e  10,  a  weight  suspended  from  sheer  legs  is  capable  of  motion  in 
a  plane  only,  about  like  that  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Britten.  What  sort  of  a  device  have  you  here  piidicating],  a 
groove  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  A  screw  contained  in  a  groove.  Arrangements 
for  rigging  in  and  out  assume  various  forms,  but  the  form  here 
indicated  is  a  horizontal  screw  on  which  is  a  nut  which  traverses  the 
heel  of  the  inner  leg  in  and  out,  and  rigging  in  brings  the  sheer  leg 
back  to  the  dotted  position. 

Mr.  Britten.  The  principle  is  the  ordinary  stiff-leg  derrick  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir.  K  you  will  turn  to  the  figure^  in  the 
lower  left-hand  comer,  figure  10,  you  will  find  the  sheer  legs  pictured. 
Now,  those  sheer  legs  handled  weights  in  vertical  plane  only.  I 
have  crossed  a  line  in  that  sketch.  Whenever  you  wanted  to  handle 
a  weight  it  was  necessary  to  shift  the  ship  fore  and  aft  alon^  the  sea 
wall  so  that  the  spot  on  which  the  weight  was  to  be  landed  came 
vertically  under  the  head  of  the  sheer  legs. 

Mr.  BRFTTEiN.  You  can  Uft  straight  up  and  down,  but  no  other  way? 

Admiral  Watt.  You  can  hft  straight  up  and  down  and  rig  in  and 
out  over  the  cross  Une  shown  by  figure  10. 

Mr.  Britten.  It  would  have  to  bs  on  a  straight  line? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  would  have  to  be  on  a  straight  line  normal  to 
the  sea  wall. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages,  the  sheer  legs  continued  to  be 
for  many  years  the  main  weight-handling  appliance  of  ship  and  navy 
yards.  It  reached  its  highest  development  m  the  180-ton  sheer  legs 
of  Chatham  Dockyard  in  England  and  the  180-ton  sheer  legs  of  Jomi 
Brown  Co.,  of  Clydebank,  Scotland. 

The  Chatham  sheer  legs  are  illustrated  and  popularly  described  in 
London  Engineering  of  July  21,  1905,  pages  81-84,  volume  80. 

With  the  increase  in  size  of  ships  and  the  importance  of  lessening 
the  period  during  which  the  capital  invested  in  ships  was  unproduc- 
tive, more  rapid  appliances  for  handling  weights  became  necessary 
for  shipyard  equipment,  and  there  were  developed  stationary  cranes 
of  revolvring  t\T>e,  floating  cranes,  and  traveling  gantry  cranes.  The 
stationary  crane  of  revolving  type  possessed  advantages  over  the 
sheer  legs  in  that  it  could  handle  weights  over  the  area  of  a  circle 
instead  of  on  a  straight  line  only.  It  was  not  necessary  to  move  the 
ship  so  frequently;  lurthor,  revolution  of  the  crane  was  much  more 
rapid  than  rigging  the  sheer  logs  in  and  out. 

A<2:ain  referring  to  figure  10.  the  second  picture  on  the  lower  line 
shows  the  larger  range  of  thestationaryrevolvingcrane;  in  that  weights 
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are  handled  over  the  area  of  a  circle  mstead  of  on  a  straight  line  only. 
Consequently  this  crane  could  pick  up  weights  anywhere  within  tms 
circle  [indicating],  and  land  them,  of  course,  anywhere  within  the 
circle,  making  it  a  much  more  useful  tool.  It,  however,  still  neces- 
sitated moving  the  ship  along  the  sea  wall.  It  was  much  more  rapid, 
because  revolving  the  crane  could  be  done  much  more  quickly  tnan 
rigging  the  sheer  legs  in  and  out. 

The  stationary  crane  took  various  forms,  the  ordinary  double-canti- 
lever type,  the  nammerhead  or  inverted  double-cantilever  type,  the 
elevating-jib  type,  and  so  forth.     A  hammerhead  crane  is  shown  on 
sketch  No.  3. 
Mr.  BBriTEN.  What  is  this  built  up  of  [indicating  the  cantilever]  ? 
Admiral  Watt.  Steel. 

The  stationary  revolving  crane  has  reached  its  maximum  develop- 
ment to  date  in  the  250-ton  crane  at  the  shipyard  of  Blohm  &  Voss, 
Hamburg,  Grermany,  where  250  tons  can  be  lifted  at  an  outreach  of 
83  feet  Myond  the  ec^e  of  the  sea  wall. 

The  Japanese  navy  possesses  a  hammerhead  or  inverted  double- 
cantOever  type  of  crane  at  the  Kure  dockyard,  which  has  200  tons 
capacity  at  105-feet  radius,  with  70  feet  outreach  beyond  the  sea  wall, 
and,  further,  will  hoist  from  50  feet  below  the  sea  wall  to  120  feet 
above  the  sea  wall.  It  possesses  also  an  auxiliary  hoist  of  30  tons 
at  160  feet  radius.  This  crane  is  illustrated  and  described  in  London 
Enmieering  of  March  15,  1912,  pa^e  350,  volume  93. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  that  a  revolving  crane  ? 
Admiral  Watt.  That  is  a  revolving  crane. 

A  second  200-ton  crane  of  this  type  is  found  at  the  Fairfield  Works, 
Govan,  Glasgow,  described  in  Lonaon  Engineering  of  June  30,  1911, 
pages  842-843.  Briefly,  of  capacity  of  200  tons  at  75  feet  radius 
and  80  tons  at  156  feet  radius,  and  of  hoist  145  feet  above  quay  level 
to  45  feet  below  quay  level. 

The  largest  crane  of  stationary  type  in  American  shipyards  is  the 
150-ton  revolving  derrick  jib,  electrically  operated,  found  in  the 

Elant  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  illustrated 
y  sketch  No.  2  herewith,  and  described  in  detail  in  the  Transactions 
01  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  1898,  page 
195,  volume  6.  Thiis  crane  will  handle  its  maximum  load  of  150 
tons  within  a  ring  of  maximum  and  minimum  diameters  of  147  feet 
and  88  feet,  respectively. 
Probably  many  of  you  have  seen  that  crane  in  operation. 
To  obviate  the  expense  and  risk  attendant  upon  moving  the  ship, 
the  traveling  jib  gantry  crane  was  developed.  It  is  illustrated  bj 
sketch,  figure  4,  and  by  the  picture  on  page  1 1  of  illustrations.  This 
crane,  of  great  capacity,  travels  upon  tracks  on  the  wharf  or  dock 
edge  and  of  course  serves  a  rectangular  area  limited  only  by  the 
oveiliang  of  the  crane  and  the  extent  of  track.  That  is  shown  bv  the 
sketdti  in  the  lower  right-hand  comer  of  figure  10.  The  shaded  sec- 
tion shows  what  area  the  traveling  gantrv  at  Fore  River  will  cover. 
Because  of  the  enormous  weight  upon  tne  rails  and  the  necessarv 
placing  of  the  outer  rail  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea  wall,  as  you  will 
see  on  picture  11,  the  support  or  foundation  for  this  outer  rail  is  a 
vcoy  difficult  enjgineering  problem  and  a  very  expensive  one  to  main- 
tain.    The  folding  jib  gantry  crane  found  its  highest  development 
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in  this  country  in  the  crane  possessed  by  the  Fore  River  Ship  Building 
Co.  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

Mr.  BRrrTEN.  How  is  that  crane  operated  ?  Is  the  inside  of  the 
structxire  anchored  in  any  way  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Ordinarily  the  crane  travels  back  and  forth  on 
rails,  but  when  handling  the  extreme  weight  at  the  extreme  over- 
hang the  crane  is  clamped  to  the  inner  rail.  That  is  only  for  the 
extreme  weight  at  extreme  overhang.  As  shown  in  the  picture  on 
fi^re  11,  this  arm  rigs  up  so  that  in  moving  along  the  track  it  can 
ckar  smokestacks  or  the  masts  of  a  ship. 

Concurrently  with  the  development  of  the  stationary  crane  the 
floating  cranes  came  into  existence.  The  first  floating  crane  of  which 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  any  record  was  built  in  1856  at  the  Dela- 
mater  Iron  Works  from  the  aesi^s  of  W.  J.  Bishop.  This  crane, 
rated  of  60  tons  capacity,  is  still  in  service  at  the  yard  of  W.  &  A. 
Fletcher  Co.,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

London  Engineering  of  May  30,  1873,  page  73,  volume  15,  de- 
scribes a  100-ton  floating  derrick.  71  by  66  Dy  13  feet,  built  to  trans- 
port 100-ton  blocks  for  a  sea  wall  in  lower  New  York,  from  the  place 
where  made  to  the  place  where  laid.  The  description  reads  of  t;ype 
of  derrick  projectea  by  Bishop  many  years  a^o.'  This  crane  is  still 
in  use,  ana  handled  the  turrets  of  tne  U.  S.  S.  Florida  hs  recently  as 
1910-11,  when  the  yard  crane  Hercules  was  under  repair. 

In  1886  a  floating  crane  was  built  for  Tilbury  Docks.  London 
Engineering  of  July  30,  1886,  page  119,  volume  42,  contains  the 
following  statement  with  reference  to  this  crane: 

CRANE   FOR  TILBURY  DOCKS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  March  8  we  reported  the  launch  from  the  yard  of 
Messrs.  Sanuda  Bros.,  Poplar,  of  a  self-propelleJi  floating  crane  designed  aiid  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Hunter  &  English,  engineers,  of  Bow,  London,  E.,  under  the 
fatent  of  Mr.  Walter  Hunter,  for  the  Tilbury  Docks  extention  of  the  East  &  West 
ndia  Dock  Co. 

This  crane  was  successfully  tried  on  Saturday,  the  24th  instant,  in  the  Tilbury 
Docks.  The  hull  is  110  feet  long  by  44  feet  beam,  with  a  depth  of  9  feet.  The  crane 
is  capable  of  lifting  and  swinging  at  a  radius  of  50  feet  weignts  up  to  50  tons,  and  of 
transporting  them  to  any  part  of  the  docks  or  river,  and  of  masting  the  largest  ships 
in  the  port  of  London. 

On  tne  occasion  of  the  trial  the  crane  steamed  down  the  dock  with  a  load  of  between 
50  and  60  tons  which  had  already,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  been  suspended 
from  the  jib  or  sheer  legs.  The  vessel  proved  to  be  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the 
twin-screw  compound  surface-condensing  propelling  engines  which  brought  it  wiUi 
the  greatest  ease  alon^ide  the  quay  in  the  main  dock  where  the  load  was  to  be  landed. 
The  load  was  then  lifted  and  swung,  and  afterwards  deposited  upon  the  (^uay,  the 
whole  of  the  operations  of  lifting  and  slewing  and  regulating  the  balance-weight'beiiig 
under  the  absolute  control  of  one  man.  The  whole  of  the  engines  and  machiaery 
worked  in  the  most  perfect  manner  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  assembled  party. 
The  great  saving  of  time  and  expense  which  a  crane  of  this  type  effects  in  the  work- 
ing of  docks  and  harbors  may  brief! v  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  It  obviates  the  necessity  of  talcing  a  ship  from  its  berth  to  the  sheer  legs  when 
heav)'  weights  required  to  be  taken  from  it  or  put  on  board,  an  operation  which  is 
alwaj-s  attended  with  some  risk  and  considerable  expense,  entailing,  moreover,  the 
stoppage  of  all  loading  and  unloading  cargo  while  the  ship  is  away. 

2.  The  crane  can  steam  alongside  a  vessel,  take  out  or  put  in  a  crankshaft,  boiler, 
heavy  gun,  or  armor  plate,  and  remove  other  heavy  weights  while  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  loading  and  unloading  are  being  carried  out  from  the  quay,  or  without  shifting 
the  ship,  whether  ironclad  or  trading  vessel  from  its  mooring. 

3.  The  crane  hull  is  constructed  so  that  the  guns,  boilers,  etc.,  may  be  placed  upon 
its  deck  and  8teame<l  to  or  from  any  ship  or  any  part  of  the  dock  or  river  where  the 
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vessel  is  lying.    The  crane  can  also  lift  weights  out  of  ships  and  deposit  them  io 
harges  on  me  other  side  of  its  own  hull  without  bein^  moved  from  alongside. 

4.  The  crane  is  fitted  with  sinde  purchase  for  lifting  at  a  quicker  rate  weights  up 
to  10  tons,  etc.,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  facilitating  the  ordinary  operations  and 
unloading  cargo. 

5.  The  crane  can  be  used  for  masting  ships. 

As  in  the  caseof  stationary  cranes,  floating  cranes  assumed  various 
types.  A  crane  of  this  type  is  indicated  on  figure  6  and  pictured  on 
sneets  12  and  13*.  Illustration  12  shows  a  floating  crane  at  the  works 
of  Harland  &  Wolfe,  of  Belfast,  lifting  a  large  boiler  into  the  steamer 
Olympic,  and  figure  13  indicates  the  floating  crane  lying  at  a  dock. 
The  crane  is  mounted  on  a  float,  the  jib  revolves  and  can  be  raised  or 
lowered. 

Mr.  Britten.  Does  only  the  upper  part  revolve  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  In  that  particular  picture  the  turntable  is  on  the 
deck  of  the  pontoon.  This  crane  is  described  in  London  Engineering 
of  July  12,  1912,  page  50,  volume  94,  as  follows: 

*  *  *  With  the  growth  of  merchant  ships  and  the  increase -in  power  and  weight 
of  machinery,  iai  greater  lifting  capacity  than  that  of  any  of  the  existing  cranes  in 
the  port  became  necessary  three  or  four  years  ago. 

*  *  *  to  obviate  having  to  move  the  biggest  ships  to  and  fro  at  the  mooring,  a 
floating  crane  was  preferred,  oecause  it  could  be  moved  along  the  ship  to  lift  turbmes^ 
boilers,-  and  other  weights,  and  place  them  in  the  diip  wherever  required.  In  the 
design  of  this  crane  an-  important  consideration  was  the  outreach,  wnich  had  to  be 
as  great  as  possible,  in  view  of  the  great  and  increasing  beam  of  ships.  A  combination 
of  revolving  tower  and  lufi&ng-jib  was  therefore  decided  upon,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  full  working  load  of  160  tons  can  be  lifted  to  a  height  of  149  feet  above  the  water 
level,  at  an  outreach  of  no  less  than  100  feet  9  inches  m>m  the  crane  center,  with- an 
outreach  beyond  the  pontoon  fender  of  57  feet,  while  with  any  load  up  to  50  tona  th^ 
height  of  lift  is  155  feet  at  an  outreach  of  143  feet  9  inches  from  center  of  fender,  and 
100  feet  beyond  the  pontoon.  Dealing  with  normal  lifts  for  moderate  sized  ships,  ex- 
cepting turbines  ana  engines,  the  floating  crane  may  lie  on  the  off  side  of  the  ^ip, 
lift  a  l6ad  from  the  whan  (Uie  jib  reaching  over  the  ship),  and  deposit  it  in  the  ship 
at  any  point  desired. 

With  the  full  load  of  150  tons  there  is  an  outreach  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  pontoon  of  57  feet. 

Mr.  BBriTEN.  The  side  edge? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  outreach  beyond  the  edge  of  the  float. 

Mr.  Britten.  Fifty-seven  feet? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  57  feet  clear. 

Mr.  Britten.  The  beam  of  an  ordinary  battleship  is  about  100 
f eet  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  about  100  feet. 

The  question  of  cranes  was  very  carefully  investigated  by  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  after  an  exhaustive  stud^  the 
type  of  crane  shown  by  figure  6  was  adopted  by  the  commission, 
and  two  such  cranes  of  large  capacity  are  actually  imder  construc- 
tion at  this  time  in  Germany  for  the  Canal  Commission. 

Mr.  Brftten.  You  say  that  two  cranes  are  under  construction  in 
Germany  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  For  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

Mr.  Brftten.  What  was  the  reason  for  pmxhasing  those  cranes 
in  Germany  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  imderstand  that  the  Canal  Commission  investir 
gated  the  Question  very  carefully,  advertised  extensively,  and  after 
making  full  allowance  for  the  tan£F,  foimd  that  they  coidd  get  the 
cranes  much  more  cheaply  in  Q^fmBnyi  '  The  price  on  those 
was  $410,175. 
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Mr.  Britten.  Each? 

Admiral  Watt.  Each ;  delivered  at  Colon. 

Mr.  Britten.  When  will  they  be  delivered,  do  you  know? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  can  not  give  you  a  date.  They  are  under  con- 
struction at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Britten.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question,  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  me  where  the  cranes  are  manufactured  iust  so  the 
Government  buys  them  at  the  cheapest  price.  I  do  not  tnink  there 
is  anything  patentable  on  a  crane  of  this  sort  which  would  require 
their  construction  in  Grermany  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  There  maj  be  details  covered  by  patents.  The 
commission,  as  I  understand  it.  did  not  specify  any  proprietary  crane. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  witn  me  the  Isthinian  Canal  Commission's 
Circular  No.  743,  advertising  for  those  cranes,  giving  the  specifications 
in  detail,  and  in  response  to  this  advertisement  the  crane  selected 
was  a  German  type  of  crane. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  the  bids  which  were  submitted  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir;  but  I  am  sure  we  could  get  them. 

Mr.  BRrtTEN.  I  would  like  to  have  those  bids  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  under  the  War  Department. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  will  endeavor  to  get  them  and  append  them  to 
my  hearing. 

I  am  informed  by  Maj.  F.  C.  Boggs,  Corps  of  Ehi^neers,  United 
States  Army,  general  purchasing  officer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, that  the  following  bicb  were  received  bv  the  commission 
for  floating  cranes  as  a  resrnt  of  advertisement  of  the  Isthinian  Canal 
Commission  Circular  743: 


Cowans,  Sheldon  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  England 

Deutsche  Maschinen  Fabrik ,  A .  C. ,  G erman v 

Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio , 

Werf  Gusto,  Finna  A.  F.  Smudders,  Scoiedam,  near  Rotterdam, 


One  crane. 


Twociaiies. 


£230,000  £115,250 

$420,175  1820,350 

1745,000  $1,450,000 

$920,000 


Mr.  Buchanan.  When  was  the  contract  let  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Early  in  1913.  The  bids  were  opened  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1913. 

This  type  of  electrically  operated  floating  crane  has  reached  a  still 
greater  development  in  a  250-ton  crane  building  for  Wilhelmshaven, 
where  a  250-ton  weight  can  be  handled  59  feet  clear  of  the  pontoon  or 
float. 

The  type  of  floating  crane  that  has  been  developed  in  America  is  of 
the  suspended  bridge  truss  type.  It  is  indicated  on  sketches  5  and  8 
and  on  the  illustration  marked  14.  This  tjjpe  of  crane  is  exceedingly 
awkward  to  handle,  since  adjustment  in  azimuth  is  obtained  only  oy 
moving  the  pontoon  itself.  Further,  by  reason  of  the  projection  of 
the  truss  beyond  the  float  a  materiallv  greater  area  of  water  front  is 
required  for  securing  same,  and  in  tne  event  of  its  getting  beyond 
control  in  handling,  or  by  breaking  away  from  its  fastenings,  the  pro- 
jecting truss  is  very  apt  to  tear  away  masts,  stacks,  and  upper  works 
from  ships  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  type  of  150-ton  crane  at  Boston? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  New  York. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  New  York  crane  of  the  same  t3rpe  as  the 
crane  at  Boston  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir.  The  Boston  crane  is  indicated  on  %ure 
8  and  the  New  York  crane  on  figure  5.  The  New  York  crane  is  actu- 
ally pictured  on  figure  14,  showing  the  overhanging  ends  projecting 
beyond  the  float. 

The  Chairmak.  What  have  you  to  say  relative  to  that  type  of 
crane,  Admiral  ?  When  the  committee  saw  that  crane  at  Boston  I 
think  that  the  membera  were  not  favorably  impressed  with  it. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  think  that  the  type  of  crane  under  construction 
for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Conmiission  is  a  decidedly  superior  crane. 

Mr.  Brttten.  What  is  the  carrying  capacity  of  tne  crane  at  the 
Boston  yard  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  One  hundred  and  fifty  tons  62  feet  from  the  pon- 
toon edge. 

Mr.  Bbitten.  And  the  Panama  Canal  crane  t 

Admiral  Watt.  One  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  57  feet. 

Mr.  Britten.  That  is  5  feet  additional  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Boston  crane  has  the  larger  capacity  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  On  figure  9  I  have  indicated  tihe  Boston  crane  in 
solid  lines  and  the  Patama  Canal  crane  in  dotted  lines. 

Mr.  Britten.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  those  two  cranes  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  Boston  crane  cost  approximately  $300,000. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  what  is  the  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  crane  ? 

Admhal  Watt.  The  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  cranto,  free  of  duty, 
is  $410,000,  delivered  at  Colon. 

Mr.  Britten.  Apiece? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Britten.  For  the  difference  in  efficiency,  considering  the  differ- 
ence in  price,  which  of  the  two  cranes  would  you  prefer? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  Panama  Canal  crane,  very  decidedly.  . 

Mr.  Britten.  The  difference  in  efficiency  would  warrant  paying 
that  difference  in  price  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Boston  crane  is  in  operation,  and  you  know 
what  it  can  do  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  other  crane  is  onlv  in  progress  of  construction  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Similar  cranes  have  been  in  use  in  shipyards  and 
other  places  and  we  know  what  they  can  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  not  experimental? 

Admiral  Watt.  Not  in  any  sense  at  aU.  Harland  &  Wolff, 
Elrupp,  the  Imperial  German  Dockyard  at  Kiel,  have  such  cranes  in 
operation. 

Mr.  Britten.  The  principle  is  very  superior? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  principle  is  very  superior;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  there  any  value  in  the  difference  of  5  feet  in  the 
reach  of  the  arm — any  real  value  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  imwise  to  provide  any 
crane  that  did  not  have  an  outreach  of  62  feet.  The  reason  is  that 
to-day  we  are  building  ships  with  triple  turrets,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  these  cranes  is  handling  turret  guns.  You  should 
be  able  to  bring  your  crane  to  a  ship,  and,  reaching  over  the  ship,  take 
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out  the  far  gun  of  the  triple  turret.     That  mvolves  an  outreach  of  62 
feet. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  reach  of  the 
Panama  Canal  crane  was  only  57  feet  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir.  Their  requirements  are  not  quite  the 
same  as  ours.  The  Panama  Canal  crane  has  a  greater  hoist  than  there 
is  rtny  reason  for  out*  crane  possessing. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  type  of  crane  can  be  made  to  reach  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  stated  before,  they  are  building  a 
similar  floating  crane  in  Germany  for  Wilhelmshaven  Navy  Yard  that 
will  handle  250  tons  59  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  pontoon,  and,  ol 
course,  that  crane  will  handle  150  tons  at  a  much  greater  outreach. 

Mr.  Britten.  What  does  a  14-inch  gun  weigh? 

Admiral  Watt.  A  14-inch  gun  with  its  sleeve  weighs  about  90  tons 
The  reason  for  providing  150  tons  is  that  it  may  have  capacity  to  lift 
a  stripped  turret.  In  ship  building  the  turret  structure  is  built  on  the 
dock  and  then  lifted  into  the  ship.  You  then  proceed  to  put  on 
armor  and  install  guns  and  the  various  interior  fitting.  The  weight 
of  a  modern  turret  is  150  tons  and  the  weight  of  a  modem  14-inch  gun 
and  sleeve  is  about  90  tons. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  say  that  the  type  of  crane  for  the  Panama 
Canal  can  be  constructed  and  riven  the  additional  6-foot  reach, 
making  it  62  feet,  the  same  as  the^oston  crane  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Will  that  add  materially  to  the  cost  ? 

Admiral  WXtt.  I  estimate  that  a  crane  such  as  we  should  have 
would  cost  about  $450,000 

Mr.  Williams.  Where  is  it  proposed  to  construct  a  new  crane  and 
how  many  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  There  was  an  authorization  in  the  bill  last  year 
for  a  crane  for  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk  to  cost  $300,000,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  $150,000  was  appropriated  last  year.  The  ques- 
tion came  up  as  to  what  type  this  crane  at  the  Norfolk  yard  should 
assume. 

Mr.  Britten.  Is  the  $150,000  available  until  expended? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Britten.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  present  bill  for  an  ad- 
ditional amount  for  the  crane? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  that  now.  A  contract  has  not  been 
let  yet  and  the  type  of  crane  has  not  yet  been  determined  upon. 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  last  year,  and  they 
are  askinjr  this  3^ear  for  $200,000. 

Mr.  Browning.  The  $200,000  asked  for  this  year,  if  appropriated, 
from  what  you  say,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  get  the  kind  of  crane 
that  you  should  have? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  would  not  give  the  best  type  of  floating  crane. 

Mr.  Browning.  You  think  at  the  Norfolk  yard  there  should  be  one 
of  the  $450,000  cranes  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  urging 
that. 

Each  type  of  crane  has  its  advantages,  and  there  were  undoubtedly 
satisfactory  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  type  of  crane  at  each  ship- 
yard above  referred  to.  Tlie  determination  of  type  and  capacity 
of  crane  depends  upon  many  things — what  you  want  the  crane  to  do; 
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iribtber  the  yard  is  a  building  or  repair  yard;  what  ^ze  and  kind  of 
ihips  are  constructed  or  repaired  in  the  yai^d;  whether  more  than 
oae  ship  is  Mkely  to  be  in  finishing  staees  or  under  repair  at  the  same 
lime;  whether  there  is  abundance  of  berthing  space;  whether  the 
heavy  weights  will  be  brought  to  the  shipyard  by  water  or  rail; 
whether  the  weisht-handling  facilities  of  the  yard  center  at  one  point 
or  are  equally  distributed  at  many  points  of  the  water  front;  upcm 
the  character  of  the  foundation  or  soil  where  a  stationary  or  oUiar 
shore  crane  would  be  erected;  whether  the  yard  possesses  its  own  dry 
dock;  upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  shipyard  owners,  etc. 

To  me  the  question  as  to  the  type  of  crane  tor  navy  yards  is  solved 
at  once  by  a  study  of  or  reference  to  figure  10.  In  the  k>wer  left-hand 
comer  you  will  find  that  sheer  le^  serve  only  a  strai^t  line  and  that 
it  becomes  necessar;  to  reserve  m  front  of  the  sheer  lees  almost  two 
berths,  because  the  ships  must  be  moved  back  and  forth. 

Secondlvi  on  the  lower  line  you  have  the  revolving  stationary  type. 
That  involves  expensive  foundations,  and  it  a^ain  means  that  you 
muBt  keep  at  least  one  and  (me-half  times  the  snip's  length  cleu*  on 
your  water  front,  so  that  the  ship  can  be  moved  back  and  forth  aa 
necessary  in  handling  the  weights.  In  the  lower  right-hand  comer 
you  will  find  the  traveling  gantry  type,  where  the  crane  travels  back 
and  forth  on  the  sea  waU.    That  makes  this  portion  of  sea  waU  a 

f>lace  merely  for  handling  weights.  Because  of  the  expense  of  the 
oundations  for  those  rails  that  type  of  crane  is  the  most  expensive 
type  and  it  is  less  desirable  than  tne  floating  type  indicated  on  the 
upper  line. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Is  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  sea  wall  t 

Admiral  Watt.  It  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  the  sea  wall..  On 
the  upper  line,  figure  10,  are  indicated  floating  cranes.  This  upper 
line  of  floating  cranes  clearly  indicates  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
moving  the  snip.  You  can  secure  the  ship  anywhere  that  suits 
your  convenience;  you  can  take  the  crane  to  the  berth  where  the 
ship  is  tied  up ;  you  can  reach  over  the  ship  as  far  as  the  center  line 
ana  pick  up  the  weight  to  be  handled.  It  means  moving  a  1-600- 
ton  ponton  instead  of  moving  a  15,000  to  30,000  ton  ship.  Moving 
a  large  ship  is  a  considerable  risk  and  expense.  It  frequentlv  means 
a  cutting  off  of  the  power  and  light  supphed  from  shore,  togetner  with 
resultant  loss  of  time  of  the  workmen  aboard,  suspmsion  of  the  men 
from  drill,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  To  my  mind  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  the  floating  crane  minimizes  encroachment  upon  the 
water  front,  and  mstead  of  shifting  a  15,000,  20,000,  or  30,000  ton 
ship  you  shift  a  1,500  or  2,000  ton  ponton  instead. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  upper  left-hand  comer  sketch  indicates  a  ship 
lying  beside  the  wall,  and  the  crane  is  out  in  the  stream  ^      .       .     . 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  the  upper  left-hand  comer  outline  indi- 
cates the  150-ton  bridge  truss  crane  at  Boston. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  this  crane  is  used,  and  if  you  have  a  ciurent,  how 
do  you  hold  your  crane  in  position;  is  the  pontoon  stationary  on  the 
outboard  side  of  your  ship  i 

A^aoiral  Watt.  I  have  handled  a  floating  crane  of  smidler  size 
around  ships,  and  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  fastening  lines  you 
can  safely  nandle  and  control  the  pontoon  on  the  outboard  side  of 
vne  bbh/. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  I  was  told  in  the  Boston  yard  that  the  method  of 
handling  that  crane  was  entirely  different,  that  the  crane  is  kept  in  a 
slip,  that  the  ship  is  brought  opposite  the  opening  of  the  slip,  that  the 
crane  is  operated  from  the  inooard  side  ol  the  ship,  the  side  of  the 
ship  from  the  shore.    They  do  not  take  the  crane  out  of  the  slip. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  as  to  how  this  crane 
is  handled  in  Boston.  The  procedure  outlined  by  Mr.  Roberts 
eUminates  the  advantages  of  a  floating  crane. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Then,  having  gotten  the  weight  on  the  crane,  you 
had  to  lemove  the  ship  to  another  part  of  the  yard,  take  the  crane  out, 
and  get  the  weight  ashore? 

Mr.  Britten.  What  is  the  necessity  of  a  ponton  crane  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Shifting  the  ship  instead  of  the  crane  would  do 
away  with  one  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  the  floating 
crane.  The  condition  Mr.  Roberts  speaks  of  arises,  undoubtedly, 
from  the  difficulty  of  handling  a  float  with  a  270-foot  projecting  arm, 
because  before  tms  crane  can  be  swung  it  must  be  in  the  center  of  a 
270-foot  circle.  Otherwise  this  long  projecting  arm  is  going  to  sweep 
things  right  and  left. 

Mr.  Britten.  A  270-foot  right  of  way.  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes.  sir.  • 

Mr.  Roberts.  On  that  type  of  crane  the  projecting  arm  is  abso- 
lutely stationary? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  only  revolution  is  by  swinging  the  whole  crane. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  no  way  of  hoisting  the  arm  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  understand,  the  Panama  Canal  crane  does 
hoist  the  arm  so  that  when  it  is  not  in  use  there  is  nothing  projecting 
beyond  the  lino  of  the  pontoon  itself  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  That  is  clearly  indicated  on  figure  6.  This  jib 
can  bo  revolved  through  360  degrees  and  can  be  secured  entirely 
within  the  projected  area  of  the  float.  It  requires  150  feet,  as  com- 
pared to  the  270  feet  required  by  the  Boston  bridge  truss  crane,  for 
swinging. 

The  Chairman.  About  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  hull 
of  the  pontoon  of  a  floating  crane,  as  compared  with  a  track  crane, 
is  there  mucli  expense  incidont  to  the  maintenance  and  preservation 
of  the  pontoon  of  a  floating  crane  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a  pontoon  of  that 
type  will  not  be  gi'oat,  because  of  our  possesbion  of  dry  docks. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Will  you  please  describe  fully  and  particularly  the 
difference  in  the  construction  between  the  Panama  Canal  crane  and 
the  Boston  or  the  New  York  crane,  and  the  advantages  and  efl?ciency 
of  each  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir.  Both  types  of  crane  are  of  the  floating 
t\T)o.  In  other  words,  the  crane  is  contained  on  a  pontoon.  In  the 
fioston  crane  the  weight  is  handled  on  a  bridge  truss,  which  is  sus- 

E ended  from  built-up  steel  A  frames  or  girders.  The  Boston  crane 
as  a  hoist  which  is  materiall}^  loss  than  the  Panama  Canal  crane.  It 
requii'es  a  very  much  longer  space  on  the  water  front  for  its  securing, 
and  it  requires  a  very  much  larger  unobstructed  area  for  its  handling. 

Returning  now  to  tlie  Panama  Canal  crane 

Mr.  Britten  (interposing).  Admiral,  before  you  return,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  committee,  do  you  not  think  it  is  wise  to  say  that  Uie 
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Boston  crane  can  only  operate  or  be  operated  on  straight  lines  and 
does  not  revolve  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  that. 
The  Boston  crane  operates  only  on  a  straight  line.  In  other  words, 
the  weight  is  traversed  in  and  out  on  this  suspended  bridge  truss  [indi- 
cating], and  if  you  want  to  handle  the  weight  outside  the  stri^?ht  line 
you  must  again  revolve  the  1,500  or  2,000  ton  float.  In  the  ranama 
Canal  crane  you  merely  revolve  the  jib  from  which  the  we^ht  is  hang- 
ing. Now,  the  Panama  Canal  crane  is  similarly  moxmted  on  a  float, 
and  there  is  a  colimm  or  pedestal  which  rises  from  the  float,  and  in 
connection  with  this  colimin  or  pedestal  is  fitted  a  roller  ring,  on  which 
is  supported  the  revolving  jib.  This  revolving  jib  can  be  revolved 
through  360^  and  can  be  raised  and  lowered  also. 

Mr.  Brttten.  The  revolving  jib  can  be  turned  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Through  a  complete  circle. 

Mr.  BRriTEN.  It  can  go  ri^ht  aroxmd  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  mdefinitely. 

Mr.  Britten.  It  does  not  have  to  return  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  does  not  have  to  retrace  its  path.  It  makes  a 
complete  revolution  in  eight  minutes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  With  the  maximum  weight  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  maximum  we^ht*  It  has  a 
far  greater  hoist  distance  from  the  water  to  the  point  of  the  hook 
than  the  Boston  crane. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Please  give  us  those  figures. 

Admiral  Watt.  The  Boston  crane  wifl  only  hoist  75  feet  above 
water,  whereas  the  crane  that  is  actually  under  construction  for  the 
Panama  Canal  will  hoist  135  feet  above  water. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  necessity  on  a  ship  of  lifting  above 
75  feet? 

Admiral  Watt.  We  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  hoist  of  90  feet 
for  150  tons.  We  do  not  need  a  hoist  of  135  feet  for  the  150-ton 
weight,  but  we  do  want  an  auxiliary  hoist  of  130  feet  to  mount  the 
top  on  the  cage  mast,  but  that  is  a  light  hoist  only. 

After  careuilly  studying  this  subject,  and  knowing  what  we  want 
to  do,  we  consider  that  any  crane  of  this  type  should  nave  the  follow- 
ing characteristics: 

It  should  be  capable  of  hoisting  and  rotating  a  weight  of  150  tons, 
2,240  pounds  each — in  ship  work  we  always  use  the  long  ton — at  an 
overhang  of  62.5  feet  beyond  edge  of  crane  float  from  45  feet  below 
water  to  a  height  of  90  feet  above  water  (90  feet  from  crane  hook  to 
water). 

The  second  requirement  is  to  be  capable  of  hoisting  and  rotatinjg  a 
weight  of  25  tons  (2,240  poimds  eacn)  at  an  overhang  at  62.5  feet 
beyond  edge  of  crane  float,  and  at  a  height  of  130  feet  above  water 
(130  feet  from  crane  hook  to  water).  The  requirement  in  that  case 
is  to  permit  us  to  put  one  of  the  tops  on  the  masts  of  the  ship. 

In  noistin^  above  weights  the  crane  jib — ^by  which  I  mean  this 
arm  ^dicatuig  figure  9] — ^must  be  clear  of  the  deck  edge  of  a  wall- 
sided  ship  when  this  deck  ed^e  is  40  feet  above  water.  We  do  not 
require  a  crane  of  as  great  hoist  as  the  Panama  Canal  crane.  Con- 
sequently it  would  be  possible  with  our  crane  to  very  much  shorten 
this  tower  or  pedestal  Undicating]. 
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Mr.  BftiTTKN.  Will  not  that  in  itsdlf  giTe  yon  uaeroMed  Itfting 
capacitj^  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  If  we  hold  everything  ebe  the  same;  yes,  mr. 

The  CHAtRMAN.  How  muoh  would  it  reduce  the  cost,  taking  off 
the  45  feet  hoist  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  without  careful 
estimating. 

Mr.  RoBKRTs.  You  have  to  increase  the  length  of  your  jib  over 
the  Panama  Canal  crane  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  we  need  the  5  feet  additional  outreach. 

Mr.  RoBSftTs.  All  your  structiu-e  will  have  to  be  correspondin^y 

heavv? 

Admiral  Watt.  Of  course,  as  we  cut  down  the  hoist  we  cut  down 
the  upsetting  moment  and  we  will  be  thus  able  to  provide  for  the 
6  feet  more  outreach  which  we  want  to  get. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  say  that  we  only  wiyit  a  crane  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  hoist  to  a  height  of  90  feet,  and  awhile  ago  you  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  hoisting  25  tons  to  a  height  of  130  feet. 

Admiral  Watt.  Any  crane  that  will  hoist  150  tons  to  90  feet  can 
be  so  designed  as  to  readily  handle  25  tons  at  130  feet. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  will  be  constructed  so  it  can  do  that  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  will  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  hoist  and 
handle  very  heavy  weights,  and  it  will  be  so  constructed  with  an 
auxiliary  hoist  that  it  wiQ  handle  this  lighter  weight  at  a  greater 
height. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  a  150-ton  crane? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  a  working  crane  of  150  tons. 
A  crane  possessing  the  above  characteristics  and  containing  a  unit 
for  the  generation  of  power  for  operation  of  the  crane  at  a  point 
distant  from  the  navy  yard,  could  be  obtained  for  $450,000,  and  bv 
reason  of  its  great  advantages  the  increased  expense  is  well  warrantee!. 

Mr.  Britten.  Would  it  not  be  also  impossible  to  use  the  Boston 
crane  to  take  a  heavy  turret  off  of  one  battleship  and  put  it  on  to 
another  while  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  would  not  that  same 
operation  be  a  verv  slight  operation  with  the  Panama  Canal  crane? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  would  be  a  very  slight  operation  with  the 
Panama  Canal  crane,  but  if  they  are  using  the  Boston  crane,  as 
Mi.  Roberts  described,  it  would  be  a  very  extended  operation. 

Tlioro  is  onc^  point  that  I  \\dsh  to  emphasize.  Tliis  floating  crane 
becomes  availaole  for  use  anywhere  within  the  inclosed  body  of 
water  where  it  is  stationed.  At  Norfolk  we  now  have  a  small  crane, 
which  in  the  last  three  years  has  been  twice  towed  up  the  Chesa- 

fK^ake  Bay  to  the  \\Teck  of  the  San  Marcos,  the  old  Texas,  and  per- 
ornied  lifting  work  on  this  old  wreck  in  coimcction  with  experi- 
mental work  that  we  were  doing.  A  properly  equipped  floating 
crane  will  not  only  satisfy  tfie  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  but  it  will  sat- 
isfy Norfolk  Harbor  and  Hampton  Roads.  It  can  be  taken  anv- 
where  in  Chc»sapeake  Bay,  ana  in  the  event,  which  we  hope  wiU 
never  occur,  of  a  submarine  getting  into  t/ouble  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
this  crane  could  be  sent  to  that  place  and  possibly  render  complete 
salvage  assistance. 

Mr.  Browning.  Do  these  cranes  that  you  speak  of  use  their  own 
power  ? 
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Admiral  Watt.  I  do  not  thmk  the  crane  should  be  self-propelled. 
That  IS  a  refinement  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into.  We  have 
4«i|s  which  can  handle  the  cranes. 

Mr.  Browning.  One  of  the  cranes  which  you  spoke  of  in  foreign 
yards  was  a  self-propeUed  crane  t 

Admiral  Watt.  I  r^erred  to  a  crane  that  was  self-propelling,  but 
I  do  not  recommend  this  feature  for  a  navy-yard  crane.  A  navy-yard 
crane  should  have  an  electric  generating  unit  so  that  if  it  were  sent 
from  the  navy  yard  it  could  generate  the  necessary  power  for  op* 
eration  of  the  crane,  but  ordinarily  it  would  connect  with  the 
powo*  leads  ashore  and  would  use  tAie  cheaper  power  generated  in  a 
central  power  plant. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  A  crane  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  160  tons, 
what  would  you  consider  the  breaking  stram  ? 

Admural  Watt.  The  crane  should  oe  tested  to  at  least  200  tons 
without  any  permanent  deflection,  or  without  straining  the  crane. 

Mr.  Robsrts.  This  Panama  Canal  type  of  crane  reaching  56  feet 
maximum  when  the  jib  is  horizontal,  can  the  wei^t  be  brought 
inboard  with  that  crane,  moving  the  jib  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  No.  There  is  no  traverse  on  the  jib.  The  shift- 
ing in  and  out  is  obtained  by  raising  or  lowering  the  arm. 

Mr.  KoBEBTS.  With  the  Boston  type  of  crane  it  traverses  back 
and  forth  on  the  arm  t 

Admiral  Watt.  The  travel  is  back  and  forth  on  a  straight  line 
^dicatinff].  The  Panama  crane  has  a  jib  that  can  be  lowered  and 
raised  and  can  be  revolved  through  a  complete  circle. 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  want  to  ^et  clear  in  my  mind  the  eicact  operation 
of  the^  two  cranes.  Amummg  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  JBrittea, 
Mnoving  a  heavv  weid^t  from  one  ship  to  another  or  from  one  ship 
to  the  dock,  with  the  Boston  crfme,  as  I  am  told,  the  process  is  to 
hfing  the  ship  alongside  the  end  of  the  slip  of  this  fixed  cantilever  or 
ub  or  brid^  truss,  as  yon  may  call  it,  and  the  weight  is  then  taken 
nom  the  snip  and  run  inboara  and  then  the  weight  is  run  out  and 
dropped.  If  you  have  your  rotating  jib,  you  bring  your  crane  along- 
side the  ship  and  you  take  the  weight  on,  yon  do  not  have  to  move 
the  ship  or  the  float,  you  simply  rotate  the  jib  and  drop  your  weight 
anywhere  within  the  radius  <n  the  jib  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbitten.  You  drop  the  weight  on  the  float  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yon  can  land  the  weight  on  the  crane  float  or  you 
can  carry  it  suspended.  For  instance,  suppose  we  were  shifting  14- 
inch  gnns.  We  would  take  this  float  to  the  sea  wall  and  pick  up  sev- 
eral (n  the  14-inch  guns,  landing  them  on  the  float;  we  would  tow  this 
eraae  to  the  ship,  and  then  we  would  reach  over  the  ship  and  pick  up 
<Mie  of  the  guns  to  be  removed  from  the  turret  and  land  it  on  the  float. 
We  would  then  pick  up  one  of  the  good  guns  from  the  float  and  land 
it  in  position  in  the  turret. 

Mr.  Bbhten.  Almost  a  delivery  wagon  ? 

Admirsd  Watt.  Yes,  sir.     It  can  be  done  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Mr.  BRrrTEN.  Which  bureau  will  draw  the  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  the  crane  ? 

Admkal  Watt.  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  is  the  bureau 
charged  with  that  responsibility.  They  prepare  the  specifications 
for  tnis  work. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  design,  so  far  as  they  have  agreed  on  a 
xlesign,  for  the  Norfolk  crane  which  we  authorizea  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  called  tip  Admiral  Stanford  on  Saturday,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  and  he  said  to  me  that  the  matter  was  in  the  Secretary's 
office  and  had  not  yet  been  passed  upon. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  design  has  not  oeen  passed  upon  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  design  has  been  sent  to  the  Secretary  to  be 
passed  on  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir.     When  this  question  arose  the  chief  ol 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  asked  me  what  type  of  crane  was 
needed  and  I  repHed  with  the  specifications  which  I  read,  and  which 
will  appear  in  tne  hearings.    After  investigation  it  was  found  that 
the  autnority  of  $300,000  was  not  enough  to  get  the  type  of  crane 
that  I  felt  was  necessary.    Then  the  question  was  investigated  as  to 
what  could  best  be  done.    I  urged  against  a  repetition  of  the  Boston 
crane,  and  the  crane  on  which  the  specifications  are  now  before  the 
department  is  the  best  crane  which  can  be  obtained  within  the  author- 
ized limit  of  $300,000 — while  one  type  of  crane  may  have  its  ad- 
vantages  


Mr.  KoBEBTS.  Have  you  a  sketch  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir.    I  can  show  it  to  you.    Turn  to  figure  6. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Electrically  operated  floating  crane  for  Panama 
Canal? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir.  Taking  the  crane  indicated  therein  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  crwe  which  is  now  before  the  department  will 
possess  the  feature  of  raising  the  jib  to  the  position  of  the  upper  set 
of  lines,  so  that  the  lifting  boom  will  be  contained  entirely  within  the 
area  of  the  float,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  any  revolution  and 
this  crane  would  possess  the  Berious  disadvantage  of  necessitating  the 
swinging  of  the  float  instead  of  revolving  the  boom.  Exactly  the 
same  reasoning  applies  to  this  feature  of  the  crane  as  applies  to  the 
use  of  the  floating  crane  itself.  You  can  handle  a  floatme  crane  so 
much  more  simply  than  you  can  handle  a  heavy  ship,  ana  you  can 
similarly  rotate  a  boom  on  which  the  weight  is  suspended  so  much 
more  simply  than  you  can  rotate  or  swing  this  big  crane  float. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Uan  a  crane  of  the  type  purchased  for  the  Panama 
Canal  be  obtained  for  $300,000? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  going  to  be  the  material  advantage  or 
difference  between  this  proposed  Norfolk  crane  and  the  Boston  crane 
so  far  as  the  efficiency  m  handling  heavy  weights  is  concerned  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  type  of  crane  now  under  consideration  by 
the  department  for  Norfolk  can  house  its  jib  entirely  within  the  area 
of  the  float  instead  of  having  a  70-foot  arm  projecting  beyond  the 
float  at  each  end, 

The  Chairman.  It  has  a  smaller  yardarni  on  either  side  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  You  cut  out  the  projecting  cantilever  arm  and 
substitute  a  lifting  jib  which  can  be  stowed  inside  the  float. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  not  be  revolved  except  as  you  revolve  the 
float? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  revolves  exactly  as  does  the  Boston  crane — by 
swinging  the  float. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Would  you  recommend  the  construction  of  that  type 
of  crane  (fig.  6)  for  Norfolk,  or  anywhere,  for  that  matter  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Personally,  I  think  that  all  of  our  first-class  navy 
yards  should  have  one  of  the  electrically 

Mr.  RoBKBTS  (interposing).  I  am  not  asking  if  you  would  recom- 
mend this  kind  ojf  a  crane. 

Admiral  Watt.  The  kind  that  is  now  under  consideration  for 
Norfolk  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Watt.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  than  the  facilities 
we  now  have.  If  we  can  not  get  the  necessary  authority  for  the 
better  tvpe  of  crane,  I  should  say  ^  ahead  with  that  crane. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  administration  and  good 
economy  to  put  $300,000  into  an  inefficient  crane  when  by  putting  in 
more  nioneyyou  can  get  a  crane  to  meet  aU  of  your  requirements  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  most  certainly  do  not,  sir. 

^Ir.  Bbttten.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
is  contemplating  the  construction  of  one  of  these  cranes  that  is  not 
a  revolviM  crane  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir;  the  limit  of  cost  fixed  by  Congress  will 
not  permit  incorporating  the  revolving  feature. 

Mr.  Bbttten.  I  have  had  some  Uttle  experience  with  cranes  and 
derricks,  and  unless  the  committee  decides  in  favor  of  a  complete 
revolving  pontoon  crane  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  go  ahead  with 
any,  bemuse  a  makeshift  would  simply  have  to  be  supplemented 
another  year. 

The  Ohaibman.  This  crane  was  authorized  last  year,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  SIOO.OOO  made,  and  the  question  is  whether  or  not  we  will 
reconsider  that  matter  and  authorize  in  this  bill  an  amount  sufficient 
in  addition  to  provide  for  a  revolving  crane,  and  it  was  for  that  pur- 
pose that  wo  li)id  the  admiral  appear  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fabb.  How  much  additional  ? 

TheCHAiBMAN.  About  $150,000. 

Mr.  Fabb.  Has  the  work  been  b^^im  t 

The  Chaibman.  Xo,  sir:  no  obUgations  have  been  incurred  as  yet. 
The  matter  is  now  before  the  Secretary  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Bbitten.  Is  it  possible  to  draw  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
pontoon  crane  of  this  design  and  to  supply  the  revoh-ing  portion  at 
this  point  [indicating]  instead  of  at  the  oase  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  My  idea  would  be  to  so  prepare  the  specifications 
as  to  provide  the  widest  latitude  to  crane  aesigners  and  insure  that 
we  would  get  the  cheapest  crane  that  would  fill  the  requirements. 

Mr.  BBrrrEN.  You  speak  about  drafting  your  specffications.  I 
asked  you  a  moment  ago  who  drafted  the  specifications  for  the 
Boston  crane.     YTho  is  responsible  for  its  presence  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  is  responsible 
for  crane  specifications.  In  connection  with  the  type  of  crane  pro- 
posed for  Norfolk,  the  Bureau  of  Yanis  and  Docks  consulted  frequently 
with  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  as  to  just  what  the  crane 
was  to  be  and  what  it  was  to  do. 

Mr.  Bbftten.  The  Norfolk  crane  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  committee  authorized  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  to  $450,000,  I  feel  sure  that  the  Bureau 
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of  Yards  and  Docks  will  provide  a  crane  of  the  type  I  am  urging 
upon  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bbiften.  It  will  not  be  another  Boston  proposition  t 

Admiral  Watt.  I  feel  very  siure  it  will  not  be. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  stated  heretofore  what  150-ton  cranes 
we  have  in  the  service  or  xmder  construction  t  In  other  words,  one 
orane  similar  to  the  Boston  crane  is  now  being  constructed  for  Pearl 
Harbor  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  There  are  fom*  cranes  similar  to  the  Boston  yard 
crane. 

Mr.  Robbbts.  On  the  same  principle  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  On  the  same  principle;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  That  contract  has  perhaps  gone  so  far  that  nothing 
can  be  done  about  it? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  My  recollection  is  that  we  authorized  a  150-ton 
omoe  for  Pearl  Harl>or;  that  we  increased  it.  In  1911  we  increased 
it  to  a  150-ton  crane. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  How  many  of  the  150-ton  cranes  have  we  now  I 

Admiral  Watt.  We  have  one  at  Puget  Sound,  one  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
one  at  Boston,  and  we  have  a  125-ton  crane  at  New  York. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  We  have  four? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  one  authorized  for  Norfolk. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  That;  is  five,  including  the  Norfolk  crane.  We 
have  nine  navy  yards.  Do  we  need  four  cranes  at  the  other  navy 
yards  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  We  need  a  crane  of  this  type  at  every  navy  yard  on 
wh'ch  a  battleship  division  is  based. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  You  can  not  replace  one  of  these  guns  which 
is  worn  out  and  has  to  be  relined  with  a  new  gun  at  |tny  navy  yard 
unless  you  have  one  of  these  cranes? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir.  You  can  rig  up  temporary  arrangements. 
You  could  take  several  stout  masts  and  rig  up  a  pair  of  sheer  legs.  It 
would  be  a  very  difficult,  slow,  and  dangerous  operation,  taking  weeks 
really  to  shift  the  gims  of  a  ship. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  How  much  of  the  time  is  this  150-ton  crane  at 
Boston  in  actual  use  ? 

A(1miral  Watt.  I  can  not  answer  that  Question.  At  the  New 
York  yard  last  year  we  removed  and  replacea  30  turret  guns. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  How  lone:  did  it  take  to  do  that  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  actual  lifting  of  guns  would  not  take  very 
much  time. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  About  how  long,  six  months? 

Admiial  Wati\  I  think,  with  proper  appliances,  you  could  remove 
and  replace  the  turret  guns  of  a  sliip  in  about  two  weeks.  The  guns 
8hifte(l  at  New  York  were  the  guns  for  three  ships.  This  crane,  of 
course,  was  in  use  for  handling  other  things,  handling  engine  parts, 
etc.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  there  is  not  a  day  goes  by  when  the 
crane  Ls  not  handling  soinetliing.  In  addition  to  possessing  this  150- 
ton  ])urcluise  it  ]>ossesses  a  smaller  purchase,  which  is  a  very  great 
convenienc-e. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Eacli  of  the  five  150-ton  cranes  that  we  have 
now  is  handling  something  every  day  in  the  year? 
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Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  every  erane  k  so  engaged, 
but  at  the  New  York  yard,  which,  of  course,  is  the  largest  navy  yard, 
I  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  I  asked  you  about  the  Boston  yard. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  not  in  operation  nearly  as 
much  as  the  crane  in  New  York  or  as  the  crane  at  Norfolk  wouldfbe. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  If  all  of  this  work  of  replacing  these  turrets 
And  ^uns  was  done  at  one  yard,  how  many  of  these  150-ton  cranes 
would  it  take  to  do  it? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  think  if  all  the  work  could  be  done  at  one  navy 
yard  one  crane  might  do  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  do  all  the  work  at  any  one  navy  yard  we  have  at  present. 
You  would  have  interference  with  the  other  activities  of  the  yard. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  How  many  navy  yards  has  Japan  t 

Admiral  Watt.  She  has  numerous  yards. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  Do  you  know  how  many  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  can  ascertain  and  put  it  m  the  record. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  Do  you  know  how  many  Germany  has  t 

Admiral  Watt.  I  can  ascertain. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  And  England  and  France.  Please  put  in  the 
record  how  many  navy  yards  each  one  of  those  countries  maintains. 

Admiral  Watt.  In  reply  to  the  inguiry  as  to  navy  yards  of  foreign 
countries,  I  am  informed  by  the  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  as 
foUows: 

Japan  (total,  8): 
First  claas-- 

Yokosuka. 

Kure. 

Saeebo. 

Maizuru. 

Chinkai  (building). 
Second  class  — 

Bako  (Pescadores). 

Ominato. 

Port  Arthur. 
Gennany  (total,  4): 
First  class — 

Kiel. 

Wilhelmshaven . 
Second  class — 

Danzig. 

France  (total,  7/: 
First  class — 

Cherbourg. 

Lorient. 

Brest. 

Toulon. 
Second  class. 

Rocheiort. 

Bizerta  (Tunis). 

Sa^n. 
Oreat  Britain  (total,  17): 
Finit  class— 

Davonport  (Keyham). 

Portsmouth  (Gosport,  Haslar,  Eastney,  Bedenham). 

Rosyth  (building). 
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Great  Britain — Continued. 
Second  class- 
Pembroke. 
Falmouth. 

Chatham  (Sheemeas). 
Haulbowline. 
Crimsby. 
Malta. 
Gibraltar. 
Honkgonf?. 

Esquimault  (Canadian). 
Simon's  Bay. 
Bermuda. 

Halifax  (Canadian). 
Sydney  (Australian). 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  We  have  nine  navy  yards,  have  we  not? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  think  if  all  this  particular  work  that  we 
have  been  talking  about  was  done  at  one  navy  yard,  one  crane  might 
do  it  all? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  think  one  crane  of  this  capacity  working  eight 
hours  a  day  could  do  all  of  the  lifting  that  is  done  in  all  the  yaros.  It 
would  involve  delays,  of  course,  because  the  prosecution  of  work 
would  depend  upon  the  availability  of  ihe  crane,  instead  of  the  crane 
being  available  at  the  exact  time  required  in  the  orderly  prosecution 
of  work. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  How  many  other  cranes  have  we  in  the  navy 
yards? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  appliances  we  have  spoken  of  are  practically 
all  the  heavyweight  handung  appliances  we  nave  except  tnat  at  the 
Norfolk  yard  there  is  a  floating  derrick,  a  steel  A  frame  built  on  a 
wooden  null.  The  maximum  capacity  of  this  crane  is  a  12-inch  gun, 
and  many  a  time  in  handling  a  12-incn  gun  I  have  wondered  whether 
or  not  I  was  going  to  succeed.  You  Uft  a  gun  with  the  Norfolk  crane 
and  while  it  is  hanging  suspended  you  have  to  shift  the  water  ballast 
before  you  can  swing  the  boom,  and  it  takes  a  very  long  time  to  do 
that,  ^ese  cranes  are  the  only  heavyweight  handUng  appliances 
we  have.  Man}'  years  ago  every  navy  yard  had  a  pair  of  sneer  legs, 
but  these  sheer  legs  have  gradually  been  replaced  Dy  these  devices, 
necessarily  on  account  of  the  increase  in  weight  handled. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Did  you  mean  to  say  awhile  ago  that  these  150- 
ton  cranes  were  all  the  cranes  we  had  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Those  are  the  appliances  we  have  for  handling 
heavy  weights. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  thought  we  were  dLscussing  heavy  weights. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  many  cranes  have  we  in  all  the  yards  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  W(»  have  a  great  many.  Practically  every  machine 
shop  has  one  or  more  cranes.  The  New  York  yard  has  an  overhead 
traveling  cantilever  cran(»  iov  handling  materials  in  shipbuilding. 
The  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  has  a  similar  crane  for  handling  mate- 
rials in  shipbuilding. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Some  of  these  eran(\s  are  run  on  railroads — 
run  from  one  part  of  the  yard  to  another? 

Admiral  Watt.  Every  dry  dock  has  a  40-ton  crane  traveling 
around  it.  All  the  yards  have  small  locomotive  cranes  of  5  to  15 
tons  capacity. 


Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  Every  navy  yard  has  to  be  supplied  with 
them? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHEESPOON.  If  you  had  one  navy  yard,  the  cranes  in  one  of 
the  yards  could  do  all  of  the  work  t 

Admiral  Watt.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so — not  at  all. 

Mr.  WiTHEESPOON.  How  is  that  ?  I  have  seen  aU  of  the  navy 
yards  from  Panama  to  Frenchmans  Bay  and  I  did  not  see  any  crane 
that  was  in  use.     Was  that  just  an  accident  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  think  that  was  an  accident|  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WriHEBSPooN.  They  just  happened  to  be  ime  because  the  com- 
mittee was  coming  alon^. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  think  that  occurred  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  BRrrTEN.  Jydge  Witherspoon  a  few  moments  ago  was  trying 
to  locate  the  cause  or  the  responsibility  for  the  inefficient  crane  at 
Boston.  If  this  committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  only 
S300,000  and  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  or  your  bureau  eoes 
ahead  with  the  plans  and  specifications  for  a  crane  such  as  you  liad 
in  mind  before  we  questioned  you,  will  not  we  ourselves  be  responsible 
for  another  state  of  affairs  like  the  existing  one  t 

Admiral  Watt.  I  tl^k  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  can 
answer  that  question  better  than  I  can. 

The  Chaibman.  The  department  always  presents  the  Umit  of  cost 
in  the  estimates  t 

Admiral  Watt.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Will  these  two  cranes  for  the  Panama  Canal  be 
permanently  required  at  that  place) 

Admiral  Watt.  Inquiry  would  have  to  be  made  of  the  Panama 
Commission  as  to  that;  1  feel  sure,  however,  that  they  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Williams.  Can  they  be  used  elsewhere  and  for  other  purposes 
ihan  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  ordered  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  That  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  floating 
propertv.  These  cranes  are  goin^  to  be  built  in  Germany  and  taken 
to  the  ranama  Canal.    They  could  be  taken  to  other  places. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  is  their  use  on  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

The  Chairman.  At  either  end  of  the  canal  and  up  and  down  the 
canal. 

Mr.  Williams.  For  what  purpose  ? 

The  Chairman.  Lifting  weights  and  handling  the  lock  gates. 

Mr.  Williams.  Will  they  probably  be  required  there  continually  t 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Can  they  be  utilized  for  this  other  purpose,  load- 
ing and  unloading  ^uns,  as  well  as  in  the  operation  of  the  canal  ? 

Admiral  Watt,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Browning.  Would  the  War  Department  loan  them  to  us  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  think  if  we  had  a  ship  at  Panama  we  would  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  the  services  of  the  crane. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  we  have  nine 
navy  yards  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  have  you  count  them. 

Mr.  WiTHEKSPOON.  I  counted  them  last  night. 
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Admiral  Watt.  Portsmouth,  Boston,  New  York,  Phila^eli^a, 
Washington,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Mare  Island,  and  Puget  SoiiM. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  do  not  figure  Pearl  Harbor? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  have  not. 

l^Ir.  Roberts.  In  answer  to  one  of  Judge  Witherspoon's  questions, 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  we  need  one  of  these  150-ton  cranea  at 
^very  yard  that  is  a  base  of  a  battleship  division. 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  many  of  the  nine  yards  which  you  have 
enumerated  are  bases  for  battleship  divisions  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  not  Bremerton  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  will  be  after  the  canal  is  finally  completed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Then,  you  have  four  yards  on  .the  Atlantic  coast 
and  probably  one  on  the  Pacific  coast  t 

Aamiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSFOON.  What  is  meant  by  a  base  of  a  battlenkdp 
division  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  repair  station  for  the  ships. 

Admiral,  we  have  authorized  now  five  of  these  150-ton  cranes,  eo 
ihnt  a  they  are  properly  placed  the  fifth  one  wi^  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Navy  at  the  present  time  1 

Admiral  Watt.  I  think  the  time  is  commg  when  PfaflmdeJ^hia  will 
have  to  have  one  of  these  cranes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  Bremerton  is  made  a  base  she  will  need  one  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  We  have  one  thare. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Will  you  need  one  at  Pearl  Harbor  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  We  have  one  for  Pearl  Harbor,  Puget  Sound, 
New  York,  and  Boston, 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  only  yard  that  is  a  repair  station  for  battleships, 
a  base  for  battleships,  without  a  crane,  is  Philadelphia  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  There  are  two  yards  that  to-day  have  not  the 
proper  cranes — Norfolk  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  provided  one  for  Norfolk  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  So  that  in  the  future  the  probabilities  are  that  we 
will  only  be  asked  for  another  crane  of  this  Kind  for  Philadelphia  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Practically  only  one  more  crane  of  this  type? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wftherspoon.  That  will  make,  in  all,  six? 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  When  we  get  the  six,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, we  will  have  cranes  that  can  do  six  times  as  much  work  as 
needed  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Judge  Witherspoon  asked  you  as  to  combining  all  the 
navy  yards  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Do  you  know  of  any  navy  yard 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  that  is  large  enough  to  do  the  work  of  all  the 
navy  yards  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lee.  Has  Philadelphia  water  front  enough  and  berthing  apace 
for  that  purpase  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  at 
any  one  of  these  places  a  yard  that  could  do  the  work  of  the  entire 
fleet. 
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Mr.  Iae.  t)o  y<m  not  know  that  we  hare  berthing  ^>aoe  enough 
at  Philadelphia  to  accommodate  practically  the  entire  fleet,  that  m^ 
if  it  were  necessary  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  1  think  I  hare  heard  that  stat^nent;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  hare  more  area  at  the  Philadelphia 
Vmry  Yard  than  all  of  the  navy  yards  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lee.  Pteaee  make  inqiiiry  and  put  that  in  the  record. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  will  try  to  secure  that  information. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Director  of  Naval  IntolKgenee,  with  respect 
to  this  matter,  as  follows: 

Th«  Pluladelphia  Navy  Yard  h$B  not  moxa  area  tban  all  the  navy  yards  of  Great 
Britain. 

Jkfta» 


Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 824 

Chatham 516 

Devonport 300+ 

Portsmouth  (does  not  include  Gosport,  Haslar,  Eastney,  or  Bedenham) . .      200+ 

Total  area 1,016+ 

Mr.  Farb.  Could  we  concentrate  the  work  in  two  or  three  yards  t 

Admiral  Watt.  After  many  years  of  experimentation  the  Navy 
Department  has  arrived  at  a  poUcy  of  basing  a  division  of  battle- 
ships on  one  navy  yard,  and  I  thinK  I  can  say  that  the  results  are 
extremely  satisfactory  to  the  Navy  Department.  The  ships  go  to 
a  ^ard  in  rotation,  and  repairs  are  taken  up  and  completed  expe- 
ditiously. The  men  and  tneir  famiUes  know  where  a  sliip  is  goms^ 
when  it  is  sent  to  a  navy  yard.  The  present  system  has  workea 
out  to  an  increase  in  contentment  of  the  officers  and  men  aboard 
ship;  also  to  expeditious  repair  work,  and  all  aroimd  generally  satis- 
factory results. 

Mr.  WnxiAMs.  In  yom*  opinion,  Admiral,  would  not  one  complete^ 
comprehensive  navy  yard  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  answer  every  piupose  and  meet  every  suggestion  that  you 
have  just  offered  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  It  might  be  possible  to  concentrate  this  work  in, 
say,  two  large  and  properly  equipped  stations  on  each  coast,  but 
not  in  any  two  existing  stations  on  either  east  or  west  coast.  I  think 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  in  one  station. 

The  Chairman.  Ought  not  the  questions  of  miUtary  and  strategic 
advantages,  etc.,  ta  be  considered  in  the  location  and  maintenance 
of  the  yards  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  Very  decidedly  so,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  said  that  the  crane  would  be  carried 
across  the  ocean.    How  is  that  done,  by  tugs  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  The  pontoon  would  be  towed  across,  and  I  ima^e 
the  machinery  would  be  transported  on  a  steamer  and  erected  at 
Colon. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Does  not  that  show  that  they  can  not  remove 
it  from  place  to  place  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  would  not  advise  towing  this  crane  ready  for 
service  on  the  high  seas;  no,  sir;  but  of  course  you  could  dismantle 
the  crane,  carry  the  parts  on  a  steamer,  and  tow  the  float  or  pontoon^ 
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The  Chaibican.  But  to  dismantle  and  remantle  would  be  a  very 
expensive  operation. 

Admiral  Watt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BBriTEN.  It  would  not  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  tow  the 
pontoon  with  the  jib  taken  down  ? 

Admiral  Watt.  I  would  not  want  to  tow  that  crane  on  the  high 
seas  even  in  that  condition.  It  could  be  done  if  you  selected  your 
weather  and  got  the  weather  you  anticipated,  but  it  would  not  t>e  a 
wise  thing  to  undertake. 

The  Chaibman.  Admiral,  we  have  very  much  enjoyed  having  you 
with  us^  this  morning. 

Admiral  Watt.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Wednes- 
day, January  28,  1914,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. ) 
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COMMITTEE  OV  VAVAL  AFFAIBS, 

Wednesday,  January  28, 1914. 

The  committee  this  day  met^  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEAB  ADMIBAL  C.  E.  VBEELAVD  OF  THE 

OEVEBAL  BOABD. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee,  we  have  with  us  this 
morning^  Admiral  Vreeland.  one  of  the  members  of  the  General  Board. 
Admiral  Dewey,  the  president  of  the  board,  on  account  of  not  being 
well — threatened  with  mppe,  as  I  understand  it — is  confined  to  his 
room,  and  not  being  able  to  appear  before  the  committee,  Admiral 
Vreeland  appears  as  the  representative  of  the  General  Board. 

Admiral  Vreeland,  the  other  day  the  committee  were  discussine 
the  naval  bill,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  expressea 
a  desire  that  a  representative  of  the  board  should  come  before  the 
committee  and  suomit  the  views  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Navy 
and  its  recommendations  for  a  building  program.  The  comimittee 
will  be  glad  to  hear  any  suggestions  which  you  wish  to  oflFer,  Admiral. 

Admiral  Vreeland.*  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, since  1903  the  General  Board  has  advocated  48  battleships,  and 
I  think  the  reason  for  advocating  the  48  battleships  is  misunderstood 
somewhat.  I  have  heard  many  people  say  that  that  means  you  will 
have  one  ship  for  each  State  in  the  Union.  At  that  time  the  Union 
did  not  possess  48  States,  and  if  we  should  by  chance  have  50  States, 
taking  in  Alaska  and  Porto  Kico,  the  General  Board  will  not  for  that 
reason  ask  for  50  battleships.  The  reason  for  advocating  48  battle- 
ships is  that  the  General  Board  studies  what  is  going  on  abroad  and 
the  development  abroad  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  number. 

The  impression  prevails  that  the  General  Board  recommends  now 
and  has  arways  reconmiended  an  annual  and  ever-continuing  building 

Sro^am  of  4  battleships  with  accompanying  lesser  units  and  aux- 
iaries.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  reconmiendations  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board  beginning  with  the  original  formulation  of  its  poUcy  in 
1903  to  the  present  time  will  demonstrate  the  error  of  this  impres- 
sion and  show  that  the  recommendations  made  were  all  consistent 
and  related  to  the  creation  of  a  battleship  fleet  of  48  vessels  by  1920, 
and  did  not  involve  a  constant  and  fixed  program  of  building  4  battle- 
ships a  year. 

In  October,  1903,  the  condition  of  the  Navy  in  battleships  was  10 
battleships  completed  and  14  authorized,  the  last  of  these  14  to  be 
completed  by  1907.  In  view  of  this  condition  and  to  complete  a  fleet 
of  48  battleships  in  1919  the  General  Board  in  paragraph  8  of  its  letter 
of  October  17,  1903,  recommended: 

To  sum  up,  the  General  Board  recommends  that  Gonsrees  be  requested  to  authorise 
for  the  present  a  3rearly  building  prcmm,  not  limited  by  the  amount  appropriated 
kBt  year,  composed  of  the  followmg  ships:  Two  battleships,  etc. 
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To  this  letter  was  appended  the  f ollowm^  table,  showing  what  the 
condition  of  the  Navy  would  be  in  battleships,  year  by  year  to  1919, 
starting  with  the  10  completed  and  14  already  authorized  and  follow- 
ing a  2-battleship-per-year  program  from  1904: 


BiUleiiiips. 

Year. 

BatOeBhips. 

Tew. 

Com- 
pleted. 

Author^ 
Ised. 

1 

CODI- 

V 

IMS 

10 
12 
17 
If 
24 
26 
2B 
30 
82 

14' 

1912 

S4 

16 
88 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 

} 

MOA. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1913 

t 

ig06 

1914. 

2 

1906 

1915 

2 

1907 

1916 

1906 

1917 

19QB 

1916 

1910 

1919 

1911 

1 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  General  Board's 
recommendation  provided  for  a  2-Dattle8hip  program  consist^iady 

Eursued  from  1904  to  1915  to  provide  a  fleet  at  48  battleships  in  1919. 
a  these  recommendations  replacements  were  not  considered^  aor 
had  limits  of  age  been  placed  on  batUesbips.  The  fundamental  idea, 
however,  was  a  2-battIeship  program  to  provide  a  fleet  of  48  battle- 
ships. A  larger  program  to  nasten  the  completion  of  the  fleet  had 
been  considered;  but  had  been  rejected  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  a  fleet  of  48  battleships  by  1919  would  answer  all  needs,  in  view 
of  the  known  building  programs  of  other  countries. 

In  pursuance  of  this  pohcy,  the  General  Board,  as  stated  above, 
began  its  yearly  recommendations  by  asking  that  2  battleships  be 
authorized  in  1904;  and  the  following  table  will  show  clearly  the 
succeeding  yearly  programs  recommenaed,  and  the  reasons  therefor: 


Year. 

Number  of 

battleships— 

Authorized 
Con^-ess. 

Year. 

• 

Nomber  of  battledi<p9— 

Recom- 
mended by 
General 
Board. 

Recom- 

mendadby 

General 

Board. 

Anthoriied 

by 
Con^nan. 

9 

1904... 

2 
3 
3 
2 

4 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 

................... 

1905 

4                        2 

1906 

4                        3 

1907 

4                        1 

1 

The  recommendation  for  the  laying  down  of  2  ships  in  1904  failed 
of  enactment,  and  only  one  was  provided  for,  leaving  the  program 
for  the  creation  of  a  48-battleship  fleet  by  1919  one  snip  in  arrears. 
To  make  this  deficiency  good  and  maintain  the  general  program, 
one  additional  ship,  or  3  in  all,  were  recommended  for  the  1905  pro- 
gram. Two  were  authorized,  still  leaving  a  deficiency  of  one  for  the 
two  years,  1004,  1905.  To  provide  for  this  3  were  again  recom- 
mended for  the  1906  program.  In  1906  and  again  in  1907  one  ship 
only  was  authorized,  leaving  by  1908  the  general  program  3  ships  in 
arrears.     To  begin  making  this  deficiency  good,  the  General  Board 
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for  the  1908  program  recommended  the  layine  down  of  4  ships.  From 
J  908  to  1911,  inclusive,  Congress  followed  the  original  program  and 
provided  for  2  battleships  yearly.  The  accumulated  snortage  of  3 
aJiips  still  remained,  however,  during  these  four  years;  and  the 
General  Board  recommended  year  by  year  the  laying  down  of  4  ships 
to  begin  making  this  good,  since  each  succeeding  year  found  tne 
shortage  still  there. 

From  this  period  a  new  element  entered,  not  considered  in  the 
original  program.  The  fleet  of  48  battleships  contemplated  in  the 
program  put  forward  in  1903,  on  a  2-battleship  per  year  building 
program,  to  be  ready  in  1919,  contained  all  battleships  then  borne 
on  the  list,  beginning  with  the  Indiana,  Experience  had  not  yet  in 
1903  demonstrated  the  eflFective  life  of  battleshij>8,  nor  had  any 
exhaustive  study  been  made  of  it.  Beginning  with  the  program 
reconmiended  for  1911,  this  matter  was  seriously  taken  into  consid- 
eration, since  experience  had  shown  that  the  3  older  battleships,  then 
20  years  old  from  date  of  authorization,  were  approaching  their  limit 
of  usefulness.  Further  studies  from  our  own  experience  and  from 
that  of  other  navies  and  from  practice  abroad  convinced  the  General 
Board  that  the  eflFective  life  of  oattleships  is  about  20  years  from  time 
of  completion;  and  that,  hence,  to  maintain  a  fleet  at  a  given  strength 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  a  replacement  ship  20  year's  from  the  tmie 
of  the  laying  down  of  the  original  ship.  Hence,  replacement  ships 
for  the  indianay  Oregon,  and  Massamusetts  should  have  been  laid 
down  in  1910,  for  the  Iowa  in  1912,  and  new  replacement  ships  should 
be  b^un  for  the  Kentucky  and  Kearsarpe  in  1915.  These  matters, 
together  with  the  shortage  of  3  battleships  already  existing  in  1911, 
were  taken  into  consideration  by  the  General  Board  in  making  its 
recommendations  for  a  4-battleship  program  in  both  1912  and  1913. 
One  battleship  only  was  provided  for  m  each  of  these  two  years, 
increasing  the  shortage  in  the  original  program  to  5,  without  consid- 
ering replacement  ships  for  the  Indiana^  Oregon,  Massachusetts,  and 
liywa,  already  overdue  for  authorization. 

The  preceding  analysis  shows  clearly  the  error  in  the  prevailing 
impression  that  the  General  Board  advocates  or  has  advocated  a  Navy 
based  on  a  continuous  building  program  of  4  battleships  a  year. 
Such  a  building  program,  with  a  20-year  life  of  ship,  would  maintain 
an  eflPective  fleet  of  80  battleships  in  the  first  and  second  line,  which  is 
far  beyond  anything  that  has  been  proposed  or  advocated  by  the 
General  Board.  What  the  board  has  advocated,  and  still  advocates, 
is  an  efifective  fleet  of  48  battleships ;  and  each  of  its  recommendations 
that  have  gone  in  since  1903  have  looked  to  the  attainment  of  this 
fldet  before  1920;  and  under  a  consistent  building  program  would 
have  called  for  a  2-battle8hip  per  year  regular  buildmg  prograin,  with 
a  third  ship  added  every  tnree  years  on  account  of  tne  limited 
eflFective  life  of  ships. 

NoTB. — In  the  President's  annual  message  of  December  4,  1906,  referring  to  the 
nAval  program  to  be  appropriated  for  in  1907,  the  President  stated: 

"I  oo  not  ask  that  we  continue  to  increase  the  Navy.  I  ask  merely  that  it  be 
maintained  at  its  present  strength;  and  this  can  be  done  only  if  we  replace  the  obso- 
lete and  outworn  ships  by  new  and  good  ones,  the  equals  of  any  afloat  in  any  navy. 
To  ttop  building  ships  for  one  year  means  that  for  that  year  the  Navy  goes  back  in- 
•laid  of  forward." 

The  Ctoneral  Board,  acting  on  this  principal  laid  down  by  the  Prerident  of  no  increase 
lo  the  Navy  as  then  existing,  in  its  recommendations  made  in  October,  1906,^  the 
building  program  to  be  authorized  in  1907,  asked  for  only  two  battleships.    This  WM 
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tbe  only  instance  in  whic^  the  General  Board  has  deviated  from  its  fixed  policy  of 
staking  recommendations  which  would  peovide  a  fleet  of  48  battleships  completea  b^ 
1920,  and  this  variation  was  made  to  accord  wiUi  the  announced  policy  of  me  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  no  increase  in  the  Navy,  as  shown  in  the  quotation  above. 

Germany  is  the  one  great  nation  possessed  of  a  fixed,  definite 
policy;  and  their  navy  laws  are  fully  known  and  set  forth  their  aims. 
Under  these  laws  a  fleet  has  been  systematically  created  tiiat  in  1920 
is  to  consist  of  41  battleships  and  20  large  cruisers  with  proportional 
lesser  units. 

Mr,  Hensley.  By  what  date,  Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  By  1920. 

The  Chairican.  What  are  the  others  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  The  others  lu'e  partly  battle  cruisers  uid 
partly  armored  cruisers.  The  program  does  not  state  so  explicitlf , 
out  it  is  undoubtedly  the  purpose  of  the  Grerman  administration  to 
replace  the  armored  cruisers  year  by  year  with  battle  cruisers,  so 
that  eventually,  about  10  years  from  that  date,  1930,  she  will  possets 
a  fleet  of  61  capital  ships.  With  the  capital  ships  there  go  smaller 
vessels  for  forei^  service,  and,  which  is  very  important,  144  des- 
troyers. Latterly  they  have  taken  up  the  submcirines,  and  they 
purpose  having  just  one-half  that  number,  72. 

Mr.  Browning.  How  many  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Seventy-two. 

Mr.  Britten.  You  are  talking  about  the  German  Government  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  In  that  connection,  Admiral,  if  I  may  be  permitted, 
I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question.  Has  anything  occurred  in  Germany 
recently  that,  to  vour  mind,  may  occasion  a  variance  from  carrying 
out  this  program « 

Admiral  vreeland.  Has  anything  occuirred  in  Germany  1 

Mr.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir;  that  womd  lead  us  to  believe  that  they 
will  perhaps  vary  from  the  policy  laid  down  ? 

Aamiral  Vreeland.  Whatever  variation  there  may  be  will  make 
toward  an  increase. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Have  they  not  quite  a  campaign  now,  a  fight  over 
the  proposition  as  to  whether  they  are  going  to  pay  the  taxes  this 
year  ?     i  ou  are  advised  of  that  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  serious  fight. 
They  talk  a  great  deal  and  then  vote  just  exactly  as  told. 

Mr.  Hensley.  By  whom  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  By  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hensley.  The  Krupp  interests,  etc.  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Possibly  they  have  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  that  does  not  appear  in  the  vote. 

Mr.  Fare.  Carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  German  Government^ 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sii. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Thev  liavo  had  some  difficulty  to  secure  sufficient 
votes  to  carry'  that  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Tliere  was  a  special  nonrecurrent  expense  of 
^50,000,000  for  the  increase  of  the  Array  this  year,  and  there  will 
be  an  increased  tax  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Tlie  taxpayers  there  are  vigorously  protesting 
against  this  sort  of  policy  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  vote  for  the  battleships 
every  time. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  German  policy  of 
rephtcins  the  armored  cruiser  with  the  battle  cruiser.  Just  what  is 
a  Dattle  cruiser  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  A  battle  cruiser  is  a  ship  that  is  ready  to 
take  its  place  in  the  line  of  battle,  yet  differs  from  the  battleship. 
"Die  battle  cruiser  carries  fewer  guns,  but  those  guns  are  of  the  same 
eafiber  as  on  the  battleship.  It  carries  less  armor.  The  armoi  is 
not  of  the  thiekneas  that  it  is  on  the  battleship.  It  is  probably  of 
the  same  extent,  but  not  so  heavy.  In  return  for  these  sacrifices 
of  armor  and  armament  thev  gain  speed.  Their  belief,  apparently, 
is  that  having  a  certain  nimiber  of  vessels  of  superior  speed  will  give 
tbem  an  advantageous  tactical  position  in  an  engagement. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  What  speed  do  they  get  with  their  battle  ciuisers — 
what  is  the  maximum  ? 

Admiral  Vbeblanp.  The  maximum  published  is  about  30  knots. 
I  should  say  28  knots  is  battle-cruiser  speed. 

Mr.  Robeets.  What  is  the  maximum  speed  of  the  best  German 
battleship  1 

Admiral  Veeelaxd.  Not  more  than  22  knots. 

Mr.  Robeets.  That  is  about  the  maximum  of  our  best  battleship  t 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  Twenty-one  knots. 

Mr.  Robeets.  Twenty-one  and  a  fraction  knots  ? 

Admiral  Veeelaxd.  Our  ships  usually  make  a  little  more  than  de- 
simed  speed. 

Mr.  Robeets.  What  is  the  Japanese  poUcy  with  regard  to  these 
battle  cruisers  ? 

Admiral  Veeelaxd.  The  Japanese  are  building  both  battle  cruisers 
and  battleships. 

Mr.  Robeets.  In  what  proportion  ? 

Admiral  Veeelaxd.  At  the  present  time  they  have  in  their  navv 
two  dreadnoughts  and  one  battle  cruiser  completed  and  four  dread- 
noughts and  three  battle  cruisers  under  construction. 

Mr.  Robeets.  How  does  the  cost  5f  a  battle  cruiser  compare  with 
the  cost  of  a  battleship  ? 

Admiral  Veeelaxd.  It  is  about  the  same;  if  anything,  more  for 
the  same  displacement. 

Mr.  Robeets.  I  had  the  impression,  I  think  it  was  stated  by  some 
officer  here,  that  the  battle  cruiser  was  considerably  more  expensive. 

The  Ch  ATOM  AN.  The  estimates  submitted  by  Secretary  Meyer  two 
years  ago,  I  think  they  appeared  in  the  hearing,  showed,  perhaps,  30 
or  40  per  cent  greater  cost. 

Mr.  Kobeets.  How  do  the  battle  cruisers  of  the  Germans  and 
Japanese  compare  in  size,  length,  and  tonnage  with  battleships?^ 

Admiral  Veeelaxd.  About  the  same  in  tonnage;  the  battle  cruiser 
has  somewhat  finer  lines. 

Mr.  Robeets.  In  other  words,  as  you  state,  it  is  practically  a 
battleship  with  more  speed  and  less  armor  and  armament  t 

Admiral  Veeelaxd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robeets.  The  size  is  about  the  same  ? 

Admiral  Veeelaxd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaiemax.  The  cost  of  operating  a  battle  cruiser  at  that  high 
speed  is  almost  much  greater  than  operating;  a  battleship? 

Admiral  Veeelaxd.  Naturally;  but  they  oo  not  always  go  at  hlf^ 
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The  Chairman.  The  machinery  to  go  into  a  battle  croisear  to  ]ffO- 
duce  that  speed  must  be  much  more  powerful  and  cost  moret 

Admiral  Vreeland.  It  does. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  do  they  get  the  speed,  with  turbines  or  with 
reciprocating  engines  ? 


Admiral  vreeland.  Turbines.     Everything    abroad    is    turbineB, 
and  certainly  everything  that  goes  above  21  Knots. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How    about    operating    those    battle    cruisers  at 
cruising  speeds — are  they  economical? 

Adnurai  Vreeland.  Our  experience  has  been  that  they  are  not, 
but  in  conversation  with  officers  of  the  British  service — all  iheir 
dreadnoughts  have  the  turbine  engines — it  was  stated  that  at  cruising 
speed  there  is  little  difference  between  the  reciprocating  and  the 
turbine  engines. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  saw  it  stated  somewhere,  not  a  mat  while  ago, 
that  England  is  abandoning  the  idea  of  enormous  battlediips,  and 
going  back  to  the  smaller  type  of  ship.  Have  you  any  information 
on  that  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir;  I  saw  the  statement. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  no  basis  for  that  publication  so  far  as  our 
Government  knows  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  vour  opinion — that  they  will? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  think  they  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  do  not  think  they  wiU  go  back? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  think  that  the  tendency  will  be  to  build  even 
larger  ships  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Britten.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  large  they  wUl  ulti- 
mately be  in  length  and  beam? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Britten.  The  locks  in  the  Panama  Canal  are  built  for  110  feet  t 

Admiral  Vreeland.  That  limits  our  construction,  but  it  does  not 
limit  the  construction  abroad. 

Mr.  Browning.  Is  the  armor  on  an  armored  cruiser  of  the  same 
thickness  as  tlie  armor  on  a  battiesliip  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir;  it  is  much  less. 

Mr.  Browning.  And  you  sav  that  on  the  battle  cruiser  it  is  still 
less? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  It  is  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  there  not  locks  in  the  Suez  Canal? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  No  locks  whatever? 

Admiial  Vreeland.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Wiijjams.  Tliore  are  no  locks  to  limit  the  size  of  the  ships? 

Adniii-al  Vreeland.  Xo;  l)iit  there  is  the  limitation  of  the  water  in 
the  channel.  Th(\v  are  improving  that  all  the  while,  keeping  pace 
with  the  advancement  in  marine  construction. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  only  limitation  in  the  Suez  Canal  at  the  present 
time  would  be  the  draft. 

Mr.  BROWNiNG.'AMiat  is  the  speed  of  our  armored  cruisers? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  About  22  knots. 

Mr.  Browning.  And  with  the  battle  cruiser  you  expect  30  knots f 


Admiral  Vreeland.  Twenty-^ight  to  thirty.  Our  armored  cruis- 
QiB  are  of  a  comparatively  old  date. 

Mr.  Bbownino.  If  we  built  an  armored  cruiser  now  it  would  be  of 
much  greater  speed  than  the  present  cruiser  ? 

Adimral  Vbbeland.  Yes,  sn*. 

The  Chaibman.  Admiral,  taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  util- 
ities and  value,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  battleship 
and  a  battle  cruiser  of  equal  tonnage,  which  is  tne  better  ship  and 
which  is  the  one  to  be  preferred  ? 

Admiral  Vbbeland.  The  battleship.  That  is  a  very  much  dis- 
cussed matter. 

Mr.  Robebts.  The  other  maritime  nations  are  not  building  armored 
cruisers  now  ? 

Admiral  Vbbeland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robebts.  If  they  are  building  anything  of  the  armored  type 
it  is  the  battle  cruiser  ? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Is  England  building  any  armored  cruisers  now,  and 
Japan? 

Admiral  Vbbeland.  No  ;  Japan  certainly  not.  England,  no.  None 
of  the  leading  naval  powers  is  building  this  type. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Ana  our  General  Board  has  rather  given  up  the 
idea  of  armored  cruisers  ? 

Admiral  Vbbeland.  Wholly. 

Mr.  Henslet.  Admiral,  will  you  please  give,  for  my  benefit  espe- 
cially, a  history  of  the  General  Board  and  how  it  came  to  be  created 
and  for  what  purpose,  and  so  on,  if  by  act  of  Congress  or  otherwise  t 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  It  was  created  by  a  regulation  and  its  com- 
position is  stated  in  the  regulation. 

Mr.  Henslet.  Will  you  please  put  the  regulation  in  the  record  ? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  I  will. 

(The  regulation  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Section  7. — ^The  General  Board. 
[U.  S.  Navy  Begulatloiia,  1913.] 

166.  (1)  The  General  Board  shall  be  composed  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  the 
Aid  for  Operations,  the  Aid  for  Material,  tne  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence,  the 
President  of  the  Naval  War  College,  and  such  additional  officers  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  designate. 

(2)  An  officer  above  the  grade  of  lieutenant  shall  be  detailed  as  secretary  to  the 
Creneral  Board.  He  e^U  record  its  proceedings  and  have  charge  and  custody  of  its 
files  and  correspondence. 

167.  (1)  The  General  Board  shall  devise  measures  and  plans  for  the  effective  prep- 
aration and  nudntenance  of  the  fleet  for  war  and  shall  advise  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Navy  as  to  the  disposition  and  distribution  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  reenforcements  of 
flhips,  officers,  and  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

(2)  It  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv  plans  of  campaign, 
including  cooperation  with  the  Arm}^  and  the  employment  of  all  the  elements  ot 
naval  defense,  such  as  the  Naval  Militia,  Coast  Survey,  Lighthouse  service,  Revenue- 
Cotter  Service,  and  merchant  vessels,  and  shall  constantly  revise  these  plans  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latest  information  received. 

(3)  It  shall  consider  the  number  and  types  of  ships  proper  to  constitute  the  flee^ 
the  number  and  rank  of  officers,  and  the  number  and  ratings  of  enlisted  men  required 
to  man  them,  and  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  respecting  the  estmiate» 
tkaeioT  (including  such  increase  as  may  be  requisite)  to  be  submitted  annually  ta 
CoogieaB. 
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(4)  It  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ccmcemiag  the  lecation,  capMity, 
and  protection  of  fuel  depots  and  supplies  of  fuel,  and  of  navy  3^ardtaDd  naval  alatioiii; 
also  in  regard  to  the  establishment  and  mainten^Lce  of  reserves  o£  oidnaEkce  and  am- 
munition and  depots  of  supplies:  and  shall  advise  as  to  the  delivery  of  proviaons 
and  stores  of  every  kind  required  by  the  fleet. 

(5)  It  shall  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Naval  War  CoU^e  and  ^e  Office  of  Naval 
Int^ligence  and  shall  consider  and  report  upon  naval  operations,  maneuvers,  tactics, 
oiganization,  training,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
lay  before  it. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  The  board  is  the  outcome  of  the  difficulty 
which  was  ex{>erienced  in  1898.  At  that  time  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  found  himself  without  suitable  advisers  as  to  the  nianner  in 
which  the  war  was  to  be  conducted.  There  were  hastily  summoned 
a  number  of  officers  of  large  reputation  in  the  service  and  they  were 
styled  the  Strategy  Board,  and  the  war  thereafter  was  conducted 
in  accordance  with  their  recommendations.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  board  was  dissolved  and  for  several  years  we  were  in  the  same 
condition  as  before  the  Spanish  War.  I  tmnk  it  was  due  to  the  efferts 
of  the  Secretary,  who  realized  that  he  must  have  a  board  of  advisers, 
that  this  General  Board  was  established. 

Mr.  H£NSL£T.  In  time  of  war?  That  was  the  orijginal  thought 
that  the  Secretary  wanted  coifiisellors  to  aid  him  to  direct  the  cani* 
paign  of  warfare  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  In  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 

Mr.  Hensley.  That  was  the  original  idea  of  the  Secretary  ! 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir.  ft  was  brought  out  in  1898  in  the 
Spanish  War^  and  afterwards  the  Secretary  wanted  advice  not  only 
with  regard  to  campaigns  but  other  matters — the  pr^>aration  of  tM 
plat  for  war,  members  of  personnel,  etc. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  general  naval  policy? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  And  it  continued  to  grow  and  develop  until  now 
it  is  known  as  the  General  Board  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Does  the  Secretary  rely  upon  the  General  Board 
for  information  concerning  the  needs  of  the  department? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Rely  ?  He  asks  the  General  Board  for  infor- 
mation and  advice,  but  the  Secretary  is  in  no  wise  bound  to  be 
governed  by  that  advice? 

Mr.  Hensley.  But  he  calls  upon  the  General  Board  to  give  him 
advice  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Concerning  the  needs  of  the  department? 

Admual  Vreel^vnd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  say  that  it  was  organized  in  1898,  during  the 
Spanish-Ameiican  War? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  That  was  the  Strategy  Board.  Hie  General 
Board  was  organized  in  1900. 

Mr.  Hensley.  And  i    has  assumed  laiger  responsibilities? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Its  duties  have  increased  in  scope;  yes,  sir. 

Ml.  Hensley.  You  say  that  the  Secretary  is  not  in  any  particular 
bound  to  accept  tlie  directions  of  the  General  Board? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  He  is  not. 

Mr.  Hensley.  In  the  recommendations  which  your  board  makes 
to  the  Secretary  vou  take  into  consideration  the  rating  of  all  of  the 
great  nations  of  tlie  world  so  far  as  armament  is  concerned  ? 
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Admiral  Vreeland.  Not  all  of  them ;  the  more  important  onea. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  said  ''all  the  groat  nations)" 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  What  class  have  you  placed  the  United  States  Gov- 
mment  in  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  You  mean  relatively  ? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Yes,  sii . 

Admiral  Vreeland.  At  the  present  time  we  are  No.  3. 

Mr.  Hensley.  What  nations  now  excel  us  I 

Admiral  Vreeland.  England  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Can  you  see  any  condition  that  exists  in  Germans 
and  England  as  compared  with  the  United  States  Government  whica 
necessitates  a  larger  navy  on  the  part  of  those  Governments  than 
we  should  have ) 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  To  a  large  extent  the  navy  of  Germany  is  intended 
for  use  on  the  North  Sea,  primarily  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  North  and  Baltic  Seas. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Within  the  last  10  years  have  you  ever  figured  tbe 
amount  that  we  have  expended  upon  our  Navy  as  against  the  amount 
which  Germany  has  exDended  upon  her  navy  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  appreciate  this  fact,  that  this  country  has 
expended  something  like  a  billion  dollars  more  than  Japan  has 
within  the  past  10  years  for  naval  purposes) 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  think  that  is  entirely  possible. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Has  your  board  discussed  thie  conditions  that  obtain 
over  our  country,  the  tax  burden  of  our  peof^  to-dav  as  compared 
with  heretofore  t    They  view  it  from  a  military  stanapoint  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  reaUze  that  the  Federal  Government  to-day 
is  costing  the  American  people  from  S50  to  $60  per  family  every  year  1 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  never  heard  it  put  that  way. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  never  heard  it  stated  that  way  ? 

Admiral  Freeland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  The  mihtary  branch  of  this  Government,  the  Navy 
together  with  the  Army,  together  with  the  biu'dens  of  past  wars, 
represents  about  71,  or  71  per  cent,  of  the  total  taxation? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  have  seen  figures  very  much  Uke  that. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  can  see  that  that  is  a  tremendous  burden  rest- 
ing upon  the  American  people,  can  you  not  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  If  we  have,  say,  within  the  last  30  years,  multiplied 
the  amount  that  goes  to  the  Navy  by  10,  it  is  very  reasonable  for  or 
to  anticipate  that  we  will  increase  in  the  future  by  that  amount  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  It  is  not  t 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  larger  the  machine  fc 
comes  the  more  momentimi  it  takes  on ) 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir.     Not  if  the  recommendations  of  i 
General  Board  are  given  consideration. 

Mr.  Hensley.  In  that  connection,  is  it  not  true  that  there  ar^ 
many  views  with  reference  to  the  number  of  units  that  we  she 
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have  in  the  Navy  as  we  have  admirals  who  are  on  duty  in  the  Navy  t 
You  can  hardly  find  two  or  more  admirals  who  entertain  the  same 
view  respecting  the  size  that  the  Navy  should  be  in  this  country. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  think  those  who  have  given  the  matter 
earnest  thought  are  pretty  much  in  agreement. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  wish  to  say  in  that  connection  that  I  have  talked 
with  different  admirals  and  the  most  conservative  of  them  insists 
that  we  should  have  from  75  to  100  battleships.  I  have  found  no 
union  on  that  proposition  at  all.  You  can  see  that  if  the  past  is 
any  criterion  to  judge  the  future  by,  that  within  the  next  30  years 
we  will  be  appropriating  for  the  Naval  Establishment  of  this  coimtrv 
$1,500,000,000  of  money. 

Adiniral  Vreeland.  If  you  mean  the  entire  establishment,  the 
figure  is  well  within  bounds. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Then  you  can  not  take  the  past  as  a  criterion  to 
judge  the  future  by.  What  is  your  opinion  or  the  fighting  worth  of 
a  simmarine  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Its  field  is  limited,  and  in  the  field  for  which 
the  submarine  is  built  it  is  most  useful. 

Mr.  Hensley.  What  do  you^think  can  be  done  by  a  fleet  of  sub- 
marines when  it  comes  to  defending  any  harbor  or  coast  t 

Admiral  Vreeland.  They  are  useful,  indeed. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Could  any  navy  make  any  headway  at  all  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  harbor  where  there  are  submarines  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  would  hke  to  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony 
given  by  Admiral  Dewey  some  years  ago  after  having  witnessed  some 
of  the  experiments  down  near  Mount  Vernon. 

Mr.  Britten.  H6w  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hensley.  In  1900,  after  he  came  back  and  was  receiving  the 
plaudits  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Britten.  Fourteen  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Britten.  Did  we  have  submarines  then? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  just  purchased  our  first 
Holland  boat. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Has  the  submarine  progressed  and  been  improved 
from  time  to  time  since  the  first  one? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  Hensley.  As  much  so  as  any  other  branch  of  the  service? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  In  tliat  connection  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
chairman,  let  me  read  to  you  a  short  statement  by  Admiral  Dewey. 
He  said : 

Gentlemen,  I  saw  the  operation  of  the  boat  down  off  Mount  Vernon  the  other  day. 
Several  members  of  this  committee  were  there.  I  think  we  were  all  ver>'  much  im- 
pressed with  its  performance.  My  aid,  Lieut.  Caldwell,  was  on  board.  He  could 
tell,  if  necessar\',  what  was  done  from  the  inside.  The  boat  did  everything  that  the 
owners  propased  to  do.  And  I  said  then,  and  I  have  said  it  since,  that  if  they  had 
had  two  of  those  thinp:s  in  Manila,  I  never  could  have  held  it  with  the  squadron  1  had. 
The  moral  effect — t^)  my  mind  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  mines  or  torpedoes  or  any- 
thini?  of  the  kind.  With  those  craft  moving  under  water  it  would  wear  people  out. 
With  two  of  those  in  Galveston  all  the  navies  of  the  world  could  not  blockade  that 
place. 

WHiat  do  you  think  of  that  statement,  do  you  approve  of  it? 
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Admiral  Vreeland.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  two  submarines 
in  Manila  Bay  on  the  1st  of  May,  1898,  would  have  greatly  bothered 
the  Admiral,  but  conditions  have  changed  since  then. 

Mr.  Henslet.  You  say  that  they  have  improved  and  kept  pace 
the  changed  conditions  ? 

Admird  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  others; 
the  others  have  also  advanced. 

Mr.  Henslet.  If  they  have  kept  pace  with  the  others,  if  that  was 
the  condition  at  that  time  and  they  have  kept  pace,  why  would  not 
their  comparative  worth  be  the  same  to-day  ? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  Possibly  it  would.  It  would  be  folly  to  tie 
up  a  fleet  in  a  harbor  of  an  enemy's  country,  knowing  that  the  enemy 
has  submarines  in  that  harbor. 

Mr.  Henslet.  I  want  to  say  that  I  would  like  to  read  extracts  not 
only  from  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Dewey,  but  the  other  admiral. 
Admiral  Hichbom,  but  I  realize  that  our  tune  is  limited. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  Proceed,  or  just  mark  such  parts  as  you  desire  to 
^  into  the  record  and  hand  them  to  the  stenographer,  and  he  will 
insert  them,  and  the  admiral  will  make  any  answer  or  explanation 
that  he  sees  proper  to  submit. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  speak  of  the  plan  of  the  Greneral  Board. 
What  does  the  plan  of  the  General  Board  contemplate,  an  oflPensive 
Navy  or  merely  a  defensive  Navy? 

Aamiral  Vreelaxd.  It  is  a  defensive  Navy.  If  we  concede, 
which  I  think  we  all  do,  that  we  will  never  make  unjust  war,  it  is  de- 
fensive, but  it  is  to  defend  our  honor  as  well  as  our  country. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  determining  the  size  or  extent  of  our  Navy  you 
no  doubt  take  into  consideration  our  location  with  reference  to  the 
other  powers,  our  isolation,  and  the  extent  of  our  shores,  do  you  not  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  view  of  that  condition  do  we  require  so  great  a 
Navy,  a  defensive  Xavy,  as  those  powers  of  Europe  who  are  in 
direct  touch  and  contact  with  other  powers  ? 

Admiral  Vreelaxd.  No;  for  the  reason  that  any  power  coming 
3,000  miles  or  more  to  attack  us  would  not  be  able  to  bring  all  of 
its  forces  to  bear. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  per  cent  of  the  Navy,  for  instance,  of  Eng- 
land could  be  spared  under  ordinary  conditions  and  complications 
in  Europe  to  be  sent  to  America  to  attack  us  i 

Admiral  Vreelaxd.  I  do  not  think  she  would  like  to  spare  any. 

Mr.  Williams.  Could  she,  under  ordinary  conditions  and  com- 
plications, spare  50  i)er  cent  of  her  Xavy  to  come  here  ? 

Admiral  Vreelaxd.  I  should  say  not — not  without  an  understand- 
ing with  the  other  powers. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  that  true  also  of  Germany  ? 

Admiral  Vreelaxd.  I  should  say  that  it  Ls  true  also  of  Germany  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  that  tru(»  of  France  ? 

Admiral  Vreelaxd.  I  should  say  that  Is  true  of  France  also. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  it  true  of  Japan  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Would  Japan  he  free  under  present  conditions  to 
send  practically  her  whole  navy  across  the  racific  to  the  Pacific 
eoastl 
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Admiral  Vbeeland.  To  our  west  coast  I 

Mr.  WiLiJAHS.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Vrexland.  I  do  not  think  she  would  have  occasion  to 
do  that;  she  could  inflict  damage  nearer  home. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  infer  from  your  answers  that  our  need  for  a  larger 
navy  and  extensive  naval  construction  is  in  the  Pacific  ratiier  than 
in  tne  Atlantic  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  At  present.  You  can  not  tell  what  will  be 
the  case  a  year  hence;  no  one  can  tell. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  understood  you  to  state,  Admiral,  that  the 
European  powers  could  hardly  spare  a  sufficient  number  of  their 
navy  to  come  this  far  from  their  base  to  attack  us  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  At  the  present  time.  No  one  can  predict 
what  alliances  and  ententes  may  exist  a  year  hence. 

Mr.  Williams.  At  the  present  time  it  is  merely  the  contemplation 
of  that  fear  which  prompts  tHe  board  in  advising  the  present  naval 
program  ? 

Admiral  Vbbeland.  TBe  board  contemplates  that;  yes,  air. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  the  theory  of  the  board  to  construct  a  lai^e  navy 
with  a  view  to  thereby  compelling  peace  or  for  actual  war  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  BoUi. 

Mr.  Williams.  Relatively,  our  Navy  is  now  third  in  size? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  Japan  fourth  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Japan  is  fifth. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  France  is  fourth  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Germany  is  second  and  England  first? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  coming  to  another  line,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
struction of  battleships  we  have  been  appropriating  more  than 
$100,000,000  for  other  purposes.     Assuming  tnat  your  theory  or 

{)olicy  is  right  as  to  the  number  of  battleships  that  may  be  required 
or  defensive  purposes  and  as  a  warnin^:,  are  tnere  not  other  concutions 
that  could  be  remedied  materially  which  have  compelled  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  $100,000,000  for  other  purposes  than  tne  construction  of 
battleships  ?  Have  we  not  too  many  navy  yards  equipped,  too  many 
naval  stations,  and  too  many  independent  establishments  to  make  for 
effectiveness  and  economy? 

Admiral  Vheeland.  As  the  3  ards  are  at  present  equipped,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  too  many. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  not  believe  that  one  thoroughly  equipped, 
well-located,  modern,  up-to-date  navy  yard  on  the  Atlantic  and  one 
on  the  Pflcific  would  be  sufficient  for  our  purposes? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Where  would  you  locate  them? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  said  properly  located.  I  have  my  opinion,  but  it 
is  not  worth  much. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  think  the  proposition  to  locate  one  navy  yard 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  meet  all  tne  needs  of  the  fleet  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Williams.  Would  two  navy  yards  answer? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Two  would  be  twdce  as  good  as  one. 

Mr.  WiixiAMs.  Would  they  answer  the  purposes  of  your  needs  t 

Admiral  Vreeland.  We  must  always  Iook  for  war  and  disaster.  K 
we  had  two  yards,  each  competent  to  answer  the  requirements,  all  the 
requirements  of  the  fleet,  I  should  think  they  would  suffice. 
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Mr.  WnxiAiBL  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  maimer  of  disirib- 
Qtmg  our  naral  stations,  Boston^  Portsmouth,  Biooklpi,  Philadel- 
phia, Norfolk,  Charleston,  Pensacola,  New  Orleans,  and  Key  West  % 

Admiral  Ybxslanb.  They  are  there,  sir,  and  we  should  make  use 
af  them.    I  can  not  say  that  if  you  closed  up  half  the  yards  on  the 
^4  Atlantic  ooast,  the  remaining  yards  would  be  sufficient. 

« ■   ^   Mr.  Whxiams.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  most  of  the  yards  ara 
^f    idle  most  of  the  time  and  are  begging  for  work;  is  not  that  true  f 

Admiral  Vkeeland.  That  is  true  at  times;  yes,  su*;  but  what  are 
you  going  to  do  when  the  rush  comes } 

Mr.  Williams.  What  rush  have  you  in  mind  * 
Admiral  Vbbbland.  We  are  always  looking  forward  to  war,  or  the 
thraat  of  war.  . 

Mr.  Williams.  I  thought  our  preparation  was  for  peaoe.  Is  Boi 
the  purpose  of  the  estabudiing  ot  a  large  Navy  to  compel  peace  I 

Adnural  Vrbeland.  To  compel  peace;  still  you  must  be  prepared 
for  war. 
Mr.  Williams.  And  that  is  the  theory  of  the  general  board  I 
Admiral  Vreeland.  Pveetisely. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  yofu  approve  of  maintaifiing  such  a  number  of 
separate  establishments,  all  equipped,  simply  for  the  sake  of  a  posai* 
We  contingency  or  emergency! 
Admiral  Vbebland.  That  is  the  same  question  you  asked  a  while 

Mt.  WiLLiAMS.  Probably,  differently  phrased. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  The  Navy  Department  at  the  present  time 
not  yards  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  fleet  in  an  efficient 

ndition  and  to  be  ready  for  war. 

Mr.  WiLLiAMB.  Jb  that  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  equipped 

because  we  have  not  enough  navy  yards  t 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  thimc  two  yards,  each  equal  to  the  needa  of 

the  fleet,  or  three  yards,  each  one  of  which  is  equal  to  the  needa 

one-half  the  fleet,  would  answer  the  purpose;  but  we  have  not 

3«m  and  we  can  not  get  them.    I  wish  to  add  that  this  is  a  pe««nal 

sw  omv. 

Mr.  Williams.  Multiplying  the  navy  yards  multiplies  the  number 

dry  docks  necessary  t 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Not  necessarily  the  number  of  dry  docks. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  it  does  multiply  the  overhead  charges ) 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  point  in  my  mind  is  this:  Assuming  for  the 
'jM^eaent  Uiat  your  battleship  program  is  one  that  may  be  proper  and 
needed,  is  there  any  way  you  can  suggest  by  which  this  enormoua 
expenditure  of  money  for  other  purposes  Uian  the  construction  of 
battleships  can  be  limited  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Do  you  mean  t^e  personnel  f  Outside  of  the 
material  fleet  they  are  the  big  item  of  expenditure.  I  do  not  see 
any  way.  The  navy  yards  are  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
present  needs  and  the  personnel  is  lacking  in  numbers. 

Mr.  Williams.  Does  the  maintenance  of  our  various  establish* 
ments  cost  us  more  than  the  various  countries  named  by  vou  i 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same  as  a  loaf  of  bread  does. 

Mr.  Williams.  Because  the  material  and  wages  are  higher  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Wages  are  higher. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Does  England  or  Germany  have  independent  naval 
stations  and  navy  yards  to  anything  like  the  number  or  extent  that 
we  have  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  They  have  not  the  same  extent  of  coast.  In 
Germany  I  think  they  are  hmited  to  two  ports  in  the  Baltic  and  one 
in  the  North  Sea.  England  has  the  following  Royal  dock  yards: 
First-class:  Devonport,  Portsmouth,  Rosyth.  Second-class,  Pem- 
broke, Chatham,  Haulbowline,  Grimsby.  Cromarty  has  a  floating 
dock  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  33,000  tons,  680  by  144  feet.     For 

Surposes  of  repair,  a  floating  factory  is  to  be  established  at  Cromarty 
unng  the  summer  of  1914. 

Afr.  Williams.  If  we  adopt  the  naval  program  recommended  by 
the  General  Board,  will  that  change  our  relative  place  or  will  we 
merely  maintain  our  place  as  third? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  We  will  maintain  our  place  as  third. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Your  last  answer  is  based  on  the  relative  standing  of 
the  two  leading  powers  in  1920,  that  if  the  General  Board's  program 
was  carried  out  we  would  be  third  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  in  all  probability. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Based  on  the  relative  standing  in  the  future,  in 
1920  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Japan*  now  occupies 
fifth  place  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  That  is  right.    France  is  ahead  of  her. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  we  continue  our  policy  of  one  battleship  a  year 
and  Japan  continues  the  policy  under  which  she  is  operating,  what 
will  be  the  condition  in  five  years  or  10  years? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  We  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do. 
Japan  has  no  announced  poUcy. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  have  they  done  during  the  last  two  years 
as  compared  to  this  country? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Japan. — Capital  ships  authorized  from  1911, 
inclusive:  Fuso,  battleship,  authorized  1911,  to  be  launched  \n  Feb- 
ruary, 1914.  Three  ships,  battleships,  authorized  1913,  one  of  them 
laid  down  in  November,  1913.  niyei,  battle  cruiser,  authorized 
1911,  launched  November  21,  1912;  Kirishima^  battle  cniiser,  author- 
ized 1911,  launched  November  30,  1913;  Tlaruna,  battle  cruiser, 
authorized  1911,  launched  December  4,  1913.  One  ship,  battle 
cruiser,  requested  in  estimates  submitted  for  1914.  Not  yet  author- 
ized. 

We  have  a  greal  superiority  over  Japan  in  the  way  of  capital  ships 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  number  or  in  superiority  of  the  units? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Both.  Our  latest  ships  are  at  least  as  good 
as  her  latest,  and  we  have  a  larger  number  of  dreadnauehts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  She  is  buildino;  more  quickly,  is  she  not  i 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  sav  that  she  had  one 
battle  cruiser  built  and  two  or  three  already  laid  down?  We  have 
not  a  single  one. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  We  have  no  battle  cruisers;  are  not  building 
that  type.     Japan  has  one  completed  and  three  building. 
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The  total  weight  of  metal  in  one  broadside  is:  8,  United  States^ 
83,680  pounds;  17,  Germany,  129,542  pounds. 

The  total  muzzle  enei^  of  one  broadside  is:  8,  United  States^ 
4,512,466  foot-tons;  17,  Germany,  8,939,815  foot-tons. 

Combining:  the  f  ore^oiujg,  the  total  muzzle  energy  one  main  battery 
broadside  of  all  battleships  and  battle  cruisers  is,  spring  of  1914: 
United  States,  8,507,548  foot-tons;  Germany,  11,209,657  foot- tons. 

The  total  broadside  torpedo  fire  is:  United  States,  39;  Germany,. 
124. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Coming  back  to  the  point  as  to  what  the  two  coun- 
tries are  doing,  Japan  is  now  building  seven  first-class  units  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  many  are  we  building? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  We  are  building  five;  one  more  authorized. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  consider  the  battle  cruiser  a  more  important 
ship  than  the  battleship  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  Mr.  Williams's  questions,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  morning  I  am  m  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  statins^  that  on  account  of  the  work 
heretofore  done  in  repairing  ships  under  the  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations which  we  have  heretofore  made,  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1915  it  will  not  be  necessar>'  for  the  committee  to  authorize  any 
vessels  to  be  repaired  under  special  authoiization,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore done,  where  it  costs  more  than  $200,000  for  a  ship  or  20  per 
cent  of  its  original  cost.  That  item  will  be  left  out  of  th<i  appropri- 
ation bill  this  year.  We  have  heretofore  included  authorizations  tnat 
amounted  to  between  $6,000,000  wid  $7,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Henslet.  I  want  to  ask  this  question,  Admiral,  whether  or  not 
you  have  ever  considered  the  fact  that  a  state  of  preparedness  some- 
times gets  individuals  as  well  as  nations  into  trouble?  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  that? 

AdmiralVREELAND.  I  have  not  thought  of  that  very  seriously^ 
but  offhand  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Would  we  ever  have  had  war  with  Spain  if  the  bat- 
tleship Maine  had  not  been  in  the  harbor  of  Habana  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Possibly  not  at  that  time,  but  I  think  we  may 
have  had  war  later. 

Mr.  Henslet.  You  think  later  there  would  have  been  war,  but 
that  is  what  precipitated  iti 

Admiral  Vreeland.  The  Maine  disaster  undoubtedly  hastened  it. 

Mr.  Farr.  How  many  wars  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  would 
have  been  prevented  had  we  been  properly  prepared?  For  every 
five  years  oi  peace  there  is  one  year  of  war. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  think  five  wars  could  have  been  prevented 
or  their  duration  very  much  shortened. 

Mr.  Britten.  Along  the  line  of  Mr.  Hensley's  question,  what  do 
you  think  is  the  greatest  menace  toward  war — ^preparedness  or 
unpreparedness  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Unpreparedness  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  believe  in  having  peace  if  we  have  to  fight 
for  it? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  You  are  sure  to  have  war  if  you  are  not 
prepared. 
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Mr.  Hi:nslet,  In  the  litUe  stir  occasioned  by  the  iii^steace  of  the 
Cleveland  administration  on  the  Monroe  doclrine  being  lived  up  to » 

Admiral  VsEi^LAND  (interposing).  Venezuela? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir;  what  was  our  state  of  preparedness  at  iimi 
time  compared  with  Great  Britain's  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Distinctly  bad. 

Mr.  Henslby.  Yet  Great  Britain  yielded  to  our  terms,  did  she  not  t 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Not  wholly;  no. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  have  always  heard,  and  from  all  the  information 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
Cleveland  administration  scored  a  great  victory  in  that  laatter. 

Mr.  BRrrxEN.  It  was  a  pure  bluflT 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  not  tnese  other  countries  keep  a  pretty  dose  tab 
on  the  state  of  preparedness  of  other  countries  t 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  to-day  it  has  gotten  to  the  point 
where  it  is  a  rivalry  between  the  great  nations  to  see  which  can  outdo 
the  other  in  extending  armaments,  increasing  the  navy,  and  all  of 
those  propositions  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is  rivalry  at  all. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Why  do  we  insist  upon  keeping  a  certain  relation 
with  Great  Britain,  Germanv,  and  these  other  countries  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  We  do  not  with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Hensley.  If  Great  Britain  should  fall  back  and  these  other 
countries  should  cease  building  battleships,  would  that  have  any 
effect  upon  the  General  Board  and  its  recommendations  and  represen- 
tations made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  If  Great  Britain  should  fall  back  ? 

Mr.  Hensley.  And  the  other  coiihtries. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Most  decidedly.  The  strength  of  a  navy  is 
always  comparative.  The  General  Board  would  imdoubtedly  be 
governed  by  the  changed  conditions. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  arc  entirely  cognizant  of  all  the  correspondence 
that  is  on  fde  in  the  State  Department  relative  to  the  disarmament 
of  the  Great  Lakes  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.     Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Hensley.  If  negotiations  had  not  been  taken  up  under  the 
Jefferson  administration  which  resulted  some  three  years  later  in  the 
disarmament  of  the  Lakes,  we  would  have  battleships  on  the  Lakes 
as  against  thousands  of  miles  of  country  with  thousands  of  British 
subjects  residing  on  one  side  of  the  line  and  thousands  of  American 
citizens  residing  on  the  other  in  entire  peace  and  harmony.  Have 
you  ever  considered  that,  Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  a  very  satisfactory  case. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  an  incitement  to 
war  if  we  had  battleships  on  the  Lakes  with  frowning  forts  along  that 
border  line  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  not  think  that  lads  in  the  country  who  stick 
big  pistols  in  their  hip  pockets  and  have  an  exa^erated  iaea  of  their 
rights  very  often  insist  upon  others  observing  then*  idea  of  their  rights, 
based  upon  the  pistols  in  their  hip  pockets,  and  do  not  nations  nave 
the  same  sort  of  a  feeling  as  individuals  i 
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Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  think  that  the  comparison  between 
lads  in  the  country  and  nations  is  a  just  one. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Can  you  explain  tne  singular  coincidence,  at  least 
to  me,  that  when  this  committee  has  under  consideration  the  aporo- 
priation  bill  and  especially  when  we  reach  the  day  and  time  when 
we  Tote  upon  extensions  and  the  increase  of  battlesnips  that  we  hear 
the  war  cry  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  and  the  papers  are  full  of  those 
mccountSy  can  you  give  me  any  information  on  that,  how  that  occurs 
every  year  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No;  I  can  not 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  have  observed  it,  have  you  not  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  You  mean  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir;   right  here,  especialljr  in  Washington. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  think  it  occurs  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  there  conditions  and  complications  and  foreign 
questions  that  might  call  for  extra  preparations  at  this  time  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  have  no  private  sources  of  information. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  Admiral  if  it  Is  not  the  policv 
of  other  Governments  to  increase  their  navies  with  all  the  other  lead- 
ing powers  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  It  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Gray.  What  would  be  the  advantage  to  us  or  any  other  power 
if  the  navies  were  increased  equally  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world  I 
Would  there  be  any  advantage  to  us  or  to  any  other  power  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Not  ii  you  mean  in  the  same  ratio. 

Mr.  Gray.  WoiJd  not  the  same  grounds  exist  after  an  increase  for 
a  further  increase  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  It  would  seem  so. 

Mr.  Gray.  The  only  advantage  that  could  be  gained  by  an  increase 
of  the  navies  to  any  nation  in  the  world  would  be  a  greater  increase  of 
one  nation  over  another.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  rivalry  now 
between  nations? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gray.  They  are  all  going  up  together  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gray.  There  would  be  no  advantage  gained  by  any  nation. 
then.  How  long  could  that  be  maintained,  that  even  increase,  and 
what  advantage  would  it  be  to  any  nation? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  If  it  continues  to  increase,  the  poorer  nation 
will  eventually  exhaust  itself,  and  then  the  other  nations,  the  United 
States  included,  will  have  a  free  hand — I  mean  be  free  to  build  in 
accordance  with  the  changed  conditions.  I  think  it  proper  to  add 
that  rivalry,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  has  been  used  here,  does 
not  really  exist,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  contemplated.  Germany,  to 
whom  it  IS  oftenest  attributed,  states  in  a  memorandum  appended  to 
the  naval  bill,  1900,  her  reasons  for  the  creation  of  a  fleet  of  a  definite 
size  in  the  following  words: 

7^  (Terifwn  i^riiMrv  iwedt  fMoof  at  aM^ 
oi  itt  economic  development,  and  especially  of  ita  world  trade,  ia  a  life  quottaon. 
For  this  purpose  the  German  Empire  needa  not  onljr  peace  on  land  but  also  peace  at 
mm — not,  however,  peace  at  any  price  but  peace  witn  honor  which  satisfiea  its  juM 
nagnjieinenta. 
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And  further — 


For  the  protection  of  sea  trade  and  colonies  there  is  only  one  means — a  strong  btX- 
tie  fleet. 

It  is  along  such  lines  that  the  (general  Board  advocates  a  fleet  of 
48  battleships. 

Mr.  Gray.  Then  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  limit  of  taxation  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  not  Great  Britain  and  Germany  almost 
reached  the  breaking  strain  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  have  seen  it  so  stated,  but  thus  far  they 
have  not  shown  signs  of  it  in  their  programs.  The  recent  increase  in 
the  German  Army  called  for  a  nonrecurrent  expenditiure  of 
$250,000,000. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  imply  in  your  answer  that  it  will  go  on  until 
the  United  States  has  a  free  hand.  You  mean  by  that  that  our 
resources  are  so  much  greater  than  all  the  other  nations  in  this  con- 
tention and  rivalry  that  ultimately  we  will  have  the  greatest  navy 
on  earth  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No;  I  mean  because  of  our  resources  we  will 
arrive  at  a  stage  where  we  can  slow  down  with  reference  to  the 
exhausted  nation  or  nations. 

Mr.  Williams.  Simply  go  ahead  building  and  building  until  they 
realize  that  we  can  outdo  them,  and  then  they  will  stop  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  So  long  as  our  Navy  is  comparatively  weak, 
we  should  go  ahead.     We  are  not  trying  to  outdo. 

Mr.  WiLUAMs.  Do  you  advocate  or  favor  that  policy  which  by 
joining  in  this  rivalry  will  eventually,  because  of  our  great  resources, 
compel  the  other  nations  to  caU  a  halt  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Where  do  you  place  the  limit  ? 

Admiial  Vreeland.  The  limit  is  when  we  are  safe.  We  must  go 
on  building  if  the  others  do;  if  the  others  stop  building,  we  can  stop 
building  when  we  have  reached  the  safe  point. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  if  the  others  go  on  we  must  go  on? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  all  throw  their  navies  on 
the  scrap  heap  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  vou  take  that  position  notwithstanding  our 
isolation  from  other  nations  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  are  not  keepmg  up  with 
their  prof]:ram.  We  arc  aiming  to  keep  at  what  we  consioer  a  safe 
point — safe  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  to  come  miles  across 
the  sea. 

Mr.  Hexsley.  You  say  that  there  is  no  rivalry  between  the  coun- 
tries. Is  there  not  in  all  the  countries,  so  far  as  you  know,  a  system 
and  a  campaign  to  continue  increasing  armament  by  those  who  are 
bein<r  benefited  by  it  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  In  this  country  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Hensley.  By  the  armor-plate  people — all  those  people  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  IIensley.  Is  there  any  relation  at  all  existing  between  the 
Navy  Department  and  what  is  knoWn  as  the  Navy  League? 

Admind  Vreeland.  Oflicially,  no. 

Mr.  IIensley.  You  know  of  that  organization? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  know  who  comprises  the  officers  of  the 
organization  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes.  sir;  I  am  a  subscriber  to  The  Navy. 

Mr.  Hensley.  What  is  tne  purpose  of  the  Navy  League) 

Admiral  Vreeland.  To  put  us  in  a  position  of  safety,  solely  that. 

Mr.  Hensley.  And  to  advocate  increased  armament  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  but  for  the  purpose  just  stated. 

Mr.  Hensley.  They  sent  out  to  my  district  letters  and  had  my 
people  sign  them  and  send  them  back  appealing  to  me  to  vote  for  a 
iar;eer  Naw.    They  are  doing  that  all  the  time! 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Are  they  sending  men  over  the  country  making 
speeches? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  so. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  some  retired  naval 
officers  are  being  sent  over  the  country  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Not  sent  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Hensley.  They  are  making  addresses  and  disseminating^  the 
sentiment  for  an  increased  navy.  That  is  being  done  all  the  time. 
Do  you  know  Col.  Thompson,  connected  with  the  Navy  League  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  know  him  personally. 

Mr.  Hensley.  What  is  his  business  1 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  think  he  is  engaged  in  smelting  work. 

Mr.  Hensley.  He  is  a  big  nickel  man  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  have  heard  so. 

Mr.  Hensley.  He  has  been  selling  metal  to  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  in  times  past  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Let  me  ask  you  about  Mr.  Satterlee — ^who  is  he  the 
attorney  for  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  He  was  formerly  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  HxNSLEY.  He  is  the  brother-in-law  of  the  present  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  is  interested  in  the  Morgan  banking  house  of  New  York  City  to 
that  extent? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  have  not  the  list  right  here.  Do  you  know  any  of 
the  other  officers  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Gen.  Horace  Porter  is  the  president. 

Mr.  Hensley.  What  great  corporations  is  he  connected  with? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  know  whether  his  corporations  are  closely 
allied  with  the  great  Steel  Trust  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  do  not  know  that? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  is  connected  with 
a  big  railroad  property  that  is  also  interlocked  with 

Admiral  Vreeland  (interposing).  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  of  the 
business  affairs  of  any  of  the  league's  officers. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  find  out? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  What  are  the  dues  of  that  organization  t 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Hensley.  $2  a  year? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  know  what  membership  they  have  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Can  you  approximate  the  number? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Will  it  reach  the  thousands? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  should  say  more  than  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Will  it  go  as  high  as  2,000? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  should  think  it  might  go  up  to  5,000. 

Mr.  Hensley.  $2  a  year,  that  is  about  what  it  will  average.  Ad- 
miral, have  they  a  paper  which  they  print? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  The  Navy  is  not  printed  by  the  Navy  League, 
although  it  advocates  the  purposes  of  tne  Navv  Liea^e. 

Mr.  Hensley.  The  Navy  League  is  essentially  behmd  that  publi- 
cation, is  it  not? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Can  you  explain  to  me  the  campaign  that  the  Navy 
League  keeps  up  to  further  its  purposes,  to  carry  out  the  plans  for 
which  it  was  created? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  The  object? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Yes,  sir;  the  expenses  it  is  put  to  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  expense;  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Hensley.  They  have  a  secretary? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Their  offices  are  where? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hensley.  In  tlie  Southern  Building,  a  handsome  building, 
they  have  a  suite  of  rooms. 

Mr.  Farr.  Wliat  is  the  object  of  the  Navy  League? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  It  is  purely  patriotic;  to  put  the  country  on 
a  safe  basis.  That  is  absolutely  all  1  know.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Navy  I^eague,  and  among  its  officers  I  know  personally  only  those 
who  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  associated  with  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  say  that  it  is  solely  for  patriotic  purposes, 
what  definition  do  you  put  on  "patriotic  purposes    ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  To  put  tlie  country  on  a  safe  basis.  That  is, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  regard  to  your  connection  with  this  Navy 
League,  as  I  understood  you,  you  never  made  any  effort  to  secure 
information  as  to  what  connection  its  officers  had  with  the  private 
corporations  that  were  supplying  the  Navy  Department  witli  material, 
metal,  ships,  and  otlier  war  munitions,  ana  as  I  understood  your 
answer,  you  did  not  care  anything  about  that? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  pleaded  entire  ignorance  of  their  business 
affau^. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  vou  not  think  it  is  your  duty  in  your  official 
position  as  a  member  oi  this  board  to  know  something  about  who  you 
are  associating  with  in  matters  of  this  sort  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  am  not  associated  with  the  Navy  League; 
am  not  a  member* 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  I  misunderstood  the  whole  matter.  I  miderstood 
you  lo  say  that  you  were  a  member. 

The  Chairman.  The  admiral  said  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Navy  League  two  or  three  diflFerent  times. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  admiral  a  question.  He  has 
been  telling  us  about  the  policy  of  other  nations  and  the  class  of  ships 
building,  particularly  the  battleship  cruiser.  I  want  to  ^t  down  to 
the  subsidiary  craft.  Admiral,  do  you  know  what  the  policy  of  other 
nations  is  with  r^ard  to  increasing  the  number  of  destroyers  and  the 
type  of  destroyers  which  other  nations  are  now  building  f 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  change  abroad. 
Ciermany  has  a  program  of  144  destroyers,  41  battleships,  or  61 
capital  snips  all  told.     That  would  be  afaiout  2^  destroyers  to  a  ship. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  know  whether  England  has  any  policy  as  to 
the  number  of  destroyers  or  torpedo  boats  that  they  will  provide 
for  each  capital  ship  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  think  she  has  a  policy. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Please  complete  your  answer  as  to  Germany  and 
take  up  the  number  of  surface  craft  with  relation  to  the  number  of 
capital  ships. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  In  Germany  their  policy  is  about  2^  destroyers 
to  a  ship,  41  battleships  and  eventually  61  capital  ships.  That  is, 
battleships  and  battle  cruisers.  Her  destroyers  would  number  144. 
We  have  asked  for  4  destroyers  for  each  battleship,  because  our  de- 
stroyers have  to  do  other  duty.  We  have  3  scout  snips,  but  the  other 
vessels  we  would  use  as  scouts  have  an  inferior  speed,  a  speed  of  21 
or  22  knots,  which  is  not  suflBcient;  and  even  so,  we  will  not  have 
enough  scouts  unless  we  use  the  destroyers  as  such.  Therefore,  we 
ask  for  4  destroyers  to  each  battleship. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  many  destroyers  has  Great  Britain  and  how 
many  capital  ships;  what  is  the  ratio  at  the  present  time  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  England  has  58  battleships  and  9  battle 
cruisers — 67 — and  143  destroyers,  rather  more  than  2  to  1.  Japan 
has  a  preponderance  of  destroyers.  She  has  16  capital  ships  ana  53 
destroyers,  more  than  3  to  1 . 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  know  what  the  program  in  England  con- 
templates in  regard  to  destroyers  ?  Are  they  letting  down  or  pro- 
posing a  lai]ge  number  of  destroyers  at  the  present  time  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  They  are  not  letting  down.  They  are  build- 
ing 44. 

Mr.  Roberts.  All  nations  have  practically  abandoned  what  we 
termed  at  one  time  the  torpedo  boat  I 

Admiral  Vreeland.  They  do  not  build  any  more.  The  torpedo 
boat  is  reserved  for  harbor  defense.  Instead  of  building  more,  they 
take  the  destroyers  no  longer  suited  for  the  high  seas  and  use  them. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  spoke  about  the  number  of  destroyers  which 
Japan  has.     I  understand  you  to  say  54  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Japan  has  54  and  28  torpedo  boats,  making 
82.     She  has  16  capital  ships  completed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Four  to  one  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  She  has  not  stopped  building  destroyers,  by 
any  means. 

Sir.  Robkbts.  How  have  we  planned  the  proportion  between  the 
capital  ^p6  and  the  destroyers  ? 
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Admiral  Vreeland.  We  have  33  completed  battleships  and  46 
completed  destroyers. 

Mr.  Britten.  How  manj  capital  ships  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Thirty-three  completed,  two  practically  com- 
pleted but  not  yet  commissioned. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  there  any  tendency  in  the  General  Board  to 
substitute  for  the  destroyer  any  other  class  of  boat  to  any  extent 
whatever  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  That  matter  has  been  discussed,  but  our 
discussions  have  not  been  put  in  form  for  the  department's  consider- 
ation; so  I  will  simplv  state  their  trend.  It  is  the  idea  that  if  we 
develop  a  seagoing  submarine  we  can  reduce  the  number  of  destroy- 
ers.    There  is  no  saving  in  money. 

Mr.  Roberts.  No  saving;  it  would  be  a  change  of  policy? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  For  the  better. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  think  it  would  be  a  better  plan  to  have  a  large 
seagoing  submarine  going  with  the  fleet  or  with  a  battleship  rather 
than  a  surface  destroyer  f 

Admiral  Vreeland.  This  year's  estimates  ask  for  three  submar 
rines,  two  of  the  harbor  type,  about  550  tons,  and  one  an  experimental 
seagoing  submarine ;  also,  eight  destroyers. 

Mr.  KoBERTs.  If  it  is  a  success,  the  plan  would  be  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  these  seagoing  submaries  built  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying 
the  fleet  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  would  be  their  function  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir.  Not  all  submarines  would  be  built 
for  that  sole  purpose. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand;  but  some? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  they  would  be  desired  to  go  with  the  fleet  and 
take  the  place  of  the  destroyers  which  could  be  used  for  scout  or 
other  purposes  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  They  are  themselves  destroyers. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Please  tell  us  how  we  stand  in  the  number  of  sub- 
mariners we  have  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  the  number 
that  the  General  Board  tliinks  we  should  have  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  We  have  now  built  and  building  about  50, 
and  the  idea  of  the  General  Board  was  that  our  harbor  delense  would 
call  for  100  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  say  in  time  it  would  be  desirable  from  the 
naval  standpoint  if  we  had  them? 

Admiral  Vrep:land.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  are  they  to  be  distributed?  Suppose  we  had 
100,  where  would  you  place  them? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  All  down  the  two  coasts.  A  large  number 
would  ^o  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  some  at  the  Panama  Canal.  Would  you 
have  some  in  Hawaii? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes;  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  some  at  Guam  ?  Do  the  plans  of  the  General 
Board  contemplate  some  at  Guam? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  At  one  time  elaborate  fortifications  were  con- 
emplated  there,  but  there  is  none  at  present.     I  believe  it  was  at 
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one  time  the  purpose  to  make  it  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific.  I  do- 
not  think  we  would  send  any  there  now. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  not  the  plans  of  the  General  Board  contemplate 
a  certain  number  of  submarines  at  Guam  or  probably  the  Philippmes  I 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  We  would  like  to  have  more  there,  but  we 
are  not  disposed  to  send  them  now.     We  have  none  at  Guam. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  I  understand.  Do  not  the  plans  of  the  General 
Board  contemplate  submarines  for  Alaska? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  No  specific  recommendation  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  a  number  for  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  Most  decidedly. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  How  many  do  you  contemplate  for  the*  Pacific 
coast? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  They  can  go  through  the  canal,  and  they  are 
8o  li^t  that  thev  can  move  from  one  siae  to  the  other  even  now. 
There  are  eight  there  now. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Do  the  plans  contemplate  submarines  for  the 
defense  of  the  mouth  of  tne  Mississippi?  In  one  of  oiu:  appropri- 
ation bills  recently  there  was  an  item  that  some  of  the  submarmes 
built  should  be  stationed  there.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the 
board's  plans  contemplate  practically  a  permanent  base  of  a  certain 
number  of  submarines  at  tne  mouth  of  the  Mississippi? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  I  do  not  think  that  was  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Board.     If  it  is,  I  will  amend  my  answer. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Guantanamo  is  one  of  the  important  points  where 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  submarines  ? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  The  Philippines,  Hawaii,  the  west  coast,  the 
east  coast,  and  the  canal  are  the  points  designated. 

Mr.  Robebts.  You  have  to  base  them  somewhere? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  Yes,  sir;  base  them  at  any  navy  yard. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Are  we  not  building  a  submarine  to-day  which  could 
proceed  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Philippines  under  its  own 
power,  stopping  at  Hawaii  on  the  way? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  That  would  be  a  longer  trip  than  any  sub- 
marine ever  made. 

Mr.  Robebts.  That  is  true.  Is  not  the  theoretical  radius  suffi- 
cient to  take  them  there,  the  heavy  oil-engine  submarine,  to  take 
them  to  Hawaii  and  then  on  to  the  Philippines  ? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  The  theoretical  radius  is  3,000  miles  at  11 
knots,  but  a  voyage  of  that  kind  would  be  a  severe  tax  on  the  person- 
nd.  They  made  an  extended  coastwise  trip  when  we  sent  tne  sub- 
marines from  New  York  to  the  Gulf.  They  stopped  every  48  hours 
or  so. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Did  they  stop  going  from  Guantanamo  to  Colon  ? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  No;  and  that  distance  is  700  miles. 

Mr.  Robebts.  That  was  the  longest  leg? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  And  they  went  through  all  right. 

Mr.  Robebts.  You  recall  when  the  fleet  went  around  the  world, 
and  they  took  some  destroyers  and  torpedo  boats  ? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robebts.  It  was  a  mooted  question  in  the  department  whether 
the  smaJl  craft  could  make  that  trip.  No  such  thmg  had  ever  been 
attempted  before,  but  they  went  through  all  right.  Is  not  the  same 
thing  likely  to  happen  when  you  put  the  submarines  to  the  test  ? 
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Admiral  Vreeland.  I  suppose  the  youngsters  in  command  of  the 
submarines  would  get  there  somehow;  the  boats  would  have  to  be 
towed  part  of  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  weather  and 
water  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  General  Board  believes  to-day  that  the  sub- 
marine, with  its  advancement  and  improvement  over  the  type  wh«i 
Admiral  Dewey  gave  his  testimonv  14  years  ago,  has  made  it  a  very 
efficient  and  desirable  weapon  for  harbor  and  coast  defense  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  the  General  Board  sees  in  that  weapon  also  a 
seagoing  oflfensive  instrument  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  woula  like  to  see  a  larger  submarine  of  seagoing 
type  constructed  in  order  that  it  might  accompany  the  fleet  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  That  is  true,  provided  this  one  we  have  asked 
for  turns  out  to  be  a  success — if  it  comes  up  to  all  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  same  problem  has  presented  itself  every  time 
there  has  been  an  increase  m  the  size  of  the  submarine;  there  has 
always  been  that  doubt  that  the  larger  submarine  might  not  do  what 
the  smaller  one  was  doing;  in  other  words,  that  the  larger  one  might 
present  some  diSiculties  that  do  not  appear  in  the  smaller  one  t 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  but  tne  contractors  apparently  do 
not  anticipate  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  the  contractors  taken  up  with  the  department 
the  subject  of  a  larger  boat  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  It  has  been  discussed;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  they  proposed  a  larger  boat  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  One  that  will  fill  the  requirements  of  the  General 
Board  for  seagoing  purposes  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Then,  theoretically,  we  have  such  a  boat  now — that 
is,  in  embryo.     You  have  a  guaranty  ? 

Admiral  vreeland.  We  have  not  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  Congress  will  appropriate  the  money? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  The  contract  is  in  the  nature  of  a  guaranty 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  other  words,  you  have  just  as  much  right  to  rely 
upon  the  assurance  of  the  inventors  or  manufacturers  that  the  larger 
boat  will  be  successful,  this  big  seagoing  boat,  as  to  rely  on  their 
statements  heretofore  that  each  advance  in  type  would  be  successful? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  should  say  at  this  time  the  fear  was  that 
they  would  lose  some  of  the  maneuvering  power  of  the  boat. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Will  they  lose  anything  as  they  increase  in  size — any 
of  the  maneuvering  accuracy? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  The  big  boat  will  make  a  wider  turn  and  may 
take  longer  ta  submerge. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  there  any  reasonable  doubt  now  about  the  largest 
seagoing  boat  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  think  not;  but  heretofore  we  have  gone  up 
step  b}^  step  and  now  make  a  jump  to  just  about  double  the  displace* 
ment. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Not  any  greater  jump  than  we  have  made  m  battle- 
ships in  tonnage  and  sizel 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  I  think  this  will  probably  run  1,200  tons. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Did  we  not  jump  almost  double  with  the  battleshipsi 

Adniiral  Vreeland.  From  16,000  to  20,000  tons. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  the  General  Board  give  any  attention  to  the 
construction  in  or  management  of  the  yards  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  The  work  in  the  navy  yards  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir.  No  question  of  that  kind  is  referred 
to  it. 

Mr.  Gray.  Admiral,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  improvement  and 
development  that  is  now  in  progress  among  the  navies  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  In  a  general  way.  We  can  not  get  exact 
iaformation  from  foreign  powers. 

Mr.  Gray.  Are  not  the  substantial  improvements  and  develop- 
ments in  progress  in  all  of  the  navies  of  the  world,  the  great  improve- 
ments, the  same  inventions — are  they  not  tried  out  by  all  the  nations') 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Gray.  Are  not  the  sajs^e  developments  as  to  armor  plate  being 
t^ned  out  substantially  in  all  of  the  navies  of  the  world  ? 
-  Admiral  Vreeland.  I  believe  that  is  also  true. 

Mr.  Gray.  And  in  torpedo  boats  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  And  in  destroyers;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gray.  And  also  with  the  airships  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gray.  Of  course,  I  am  confining  myself  to  the  few  great 

>wers.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowmg  now  the  information  in 
5*«eard  to  the  same  inventions,  improvements,  and  the  development 
B^  being  carried  so  accurately  from  one  nation  to  another? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Bj  tne  manufacturers  seeking  business  abroad. 

Mr.  Gray.  The  same  mventions  and  improvements  substantially 
-«ire  in  progress.     How  is  that  information  being  carried  from  one 
Xiation  to  another  t 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  should  say  by  manufacturers  and  inventors. 
Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir.  Is  it  true  that  the  material  that  is  manufac- 
tured by  one  company  is  being  sold  to  all  of  the  navies  of  the  world 
substantially  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  At  one  time  the  Harvey  process  of  making 
armor  was  adopted  by  some  European  powers;  later  the  Krupp 
process  was  decided  to  be  the  batter,  ana  we  adopted  that.  Con- 
tractors in  this  coimtry  obtained  the  rights. 

Mr.  Gray.  And  the  same  improvements  and  developments  in 
projectiles  in  all  of  the  navies  of  tne  world  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  statement  a  moment  ago  that  you 
wanted  to  make  Guam  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific.  *  I  understood, 
after  deciding  back  and  forth  between  Manila,  Cavite,  and  Olongapo, 
that  they  had  finaUy  adopted  a  policy  to  make  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Pearl  Harbor,  answer  that  purpose.  Do  I  understand  your  remark 
to  mean  that  there  is  a  modification  of  that  policy,  and  that  Guam  is 
to  be  selected  instead  of  Pearl  Harbor  ? 
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Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  mean  that  Guam  is  to  be  selectecfl 
instead  of  Pearl  Harbor,  but  there  is  a  feeling  that  Guam  should 
strongly  fortified  to  make  safe  any  operations  we  might  conduct  t 
protect  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  Hawaii  is  2,100  miles  from  th.^ 
Pacific  coast  and  Guam  is  farther  on  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Three  thousand   three  hundred   miles  froon 
Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  there  is  to  be  in  conjunction  with  th.© 
development  at  Pearl  Harbor  a  station  at  Guam  supplemental  bu^ 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pearl  Harbor  project? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  being  considered  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  asked  about  the  Navy  being  defensive 
or  offensive.  If  I  understood  you,  it  was  defensive  in  the  sense  that 
we  would  use  it  for  that  purpose,  but  if  trouble  actually  arose  you 
wanted  a  Navy  sufficient  not  to  stay  within  the  harbor  and  keep  the 
other  fleet  out,  but  to  go  upon  the  high  seas  and  fight  wherever  the 
necessity  required  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Roberts.  On  the  submarine  proposition,  I  have  heard  some- 
where, I  can  not  tell  whether  I  saw  it  in  the  paper  or  some  one  told 
me,  that  England  had  gone  into  the  submarines  much  more  actively 
than  heretofore.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that?  That  they 
were  going  to  lay  down  60  submarines  this  coming  year? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  have  not  heard  that;  no,  sir.  England  now 
has  building  22  submarines. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Germany  has  taken  up  tlie  submarine  question  at 
a  later  period  than  the  other  great  powers? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  but  she  has  taken  it  up  verv  seriously. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  man}^  has  she  and  how  many  cfoes  she  contem- 
plate building  in  the  immediate  future  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Twenty-four  built  and  12  building. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  do  not  know  what  her  proposals  are  for  the 
next  year  or  for  the  future? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir.  As  elsewhere  stated,  she  eventually 
will  have  72. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  about  Japan  ?  They  went  into  the  submarine 
question  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  vou  know  how  extensively  tliev  have  been 
going  on  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Very  slowly.  Japan  has  about  15  built  and 
building. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  about  England  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  England  has  72  submarines  and  is  building  22. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  about  France?  France  was  one  of  the  first 
great  nations  to  go  into  the  submarines  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  France  has  gone  in  for  destroyers  and  subma- 
rines more  extensively  than  any  other  nation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  the  figures  of  the  submarines  and  destroy- 
ers in  France  ? 


Vbeeland.  Yes,  sir;  81  destroveis  built  and  5  buildings 
139  torpedo  boats,  75  submarines  built  ana  18  building. 

^b.  RoBEBTs.  WiUi  regard  to  the  question  of  type  of  submarines, 
I   ^^anderstand  France  has  a  good  many  types  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Haifa  dozen  at  least. 

:Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Germany  is  proceeding  along  one  type? 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  We  haye  no  positiye  knowledge  of  German 
^^^es.    We  haye  recently  gone  into  two  new  types  in  our  country. 

Air.  Roberts.  The  LaKe  and  Holland.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good 
t^olicy  to  build  up  our  submarine  flotilla  with  many  different  types 
^'lien  you  consider  all  of  the  questions  of  operation,  spare  parts,  etc.  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No;  I  do  not;  but  I  think  occasionally  we 
Wve  to  try  a  type.    We  are  building  one  Laurenti  and  one  Lafee. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  if  you  find  that  type  is  not  successful  you 
Would  not  get  any  more  ? 

Admiral  vreeland.  No,  sir;  just  take  its  best  points. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  haye  what  is  called  the  Holland  type  boat  with 
its  improyements  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  best  type  of  sub- 
marine owned  by  any  other  nation  on  earth  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  We  do  not  know,  sir.  I  understand  that  in 
France  only  those  officers  who  are  connected  with  the  submarine 
service  are  allowed  to  eo  aboard  them.  They  keep  eyerything  yery 
secret.  England  has  tne  Holland.  We  know  little  of  the  German 
tyDes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  do  not  get  knowledge  of  their  operations? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No,  sir;  nothing  worth  having. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  Is  the  general  opinion,  that  we  have  as  good 
an  appliance  as  any  other  nation  ? 

Aamiral  Vreeland.  I  believe  that  is  our  opinion  about  everything 
we  own,  is  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  you  said  that  there  was  some  discussion 
with  respect  to  the  fortification  of  Guam.  How  far  has  that  gone  and 
what  Is  Its  present  status  in  the  dkcussion  and  development? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  will  send  you  full  information. 

ilr.  Kelley.  Do  wo  keep  our  secrets  as  closely  guarded  as  the 
foreign  navies  do?  You  were  ju»t  talking  about  Prance  in  regard  to 
the  submarine's. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Xo;  we  do  not.  We  publish  a  great  deal  of 
information  for  the  benefit  of  our  oflficers. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Tliat  is  the  reason  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  in  line  with  the  general  policy? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  England  not  being  able 
to  send  any  ships  over  here,  that  not  being  a  wise  pohcy  owing  to  the 
preftent  conditions  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  was  simply  the  conditions  that  exist  at  present 
between  Germany  and  England  and  at  any  moment  those  conditions 
ought  change  ?    * 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  think  that  is  possible. 
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« 

Mr.  Hensley.  Along  the  lines  of  the  question  aaked  by^  the  fJbm- 
man  a  few  moments  ago  as  to  your  meaning  whan  you  Mid  that  ov 
Navy  was  built  for  the  purposes  of  defense,  that  uiat  indnded  lk» 
ability  on  the  nart  of  the  Navy  not  onlv  to  defend  our  coast  fine  bit 
to  go  out  on  tiie  high  seas  and  meet  the  euemy  in  battle,  and  jov 
answer,  as  I  recollect,  was  ''Certainly"! 

Admiral  Vbbeland.  ''Absolutely  conrect."  was  the  expresBion uiei 

Mr.  Hensley.  Will  you  explain  to  me  wnat  injury  tm  fleet  eancb 
lyiug  away  out  in  the  ocean  if  we  are  absolutebF  protected  alongfli 
coast  line  by  the  submarines,  torpedo  boats,  ana  the  like  t 

Admiral  Vbexlaiid.  Hie  quidrast  way  to  end  the  war  would  be  to 
whip  the  enemy's  battleship  fleet. 

Mr.  Hensley.  What  could  they  accomplish  t 

Admiral  Vbesland.  A  great  deal  of  damage. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Sitting  away  out  there  at  a  distancCi  they  could  not 
reach  us  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Do  you  know  the  range  of  the  modem  goal 

Mr.  Hensley.  How  does  that  answer  the  question  t  The  opimon 
of  Admiral  Dewey  and  these  other  gentlemen  is  that  the  harbor  can 
be  absolutely  protected  against  all  the  navies  of  the  world,  and  tiift 
question  of  the  chairman  was  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  eoMt 
Ime,  but  to  go  out  on  the  hig^  seas. 

Admiral  Vbesland.  That  is  the  best  way  to  end  the  war — whq>the 
fellow  who  threatens.  I  did  not  catdi  the  intent  of  your  preoedim 
question,  and  I  a^ee  with  you  that  the  answer  is  inappropriate. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Qo  out  and  fi^t  t 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Even  though  they  could  stay  out  there  such  time 
as  they  desired  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Our  people  would  be  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind 
if  they  knew  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  out  a  few  mues  from  our  coast, 
and  that  our  ships  were  not  going  out  there  to  look  for  them. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  with  an  extensive  commerce  on  the  high  seas  t 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  not  verjr  much. 

Mr.  Williams.  To  go  across  and  attack  other  nations  at  their  base, 
that  would  be  an  offensive  navy  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  if  we  unrighteously  provoked 
the  war. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  a  defensive  navy  would  be  one  to  defend  our 
rights  in  case  of  hostilities  at  home,  in  case  of  hostilities  with  a  foreign 
country  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  but,  again,  a  navy  built  for  the 
Nation's  defense  may  very  properly  take  the  offensive. 

Mr.  Wituerspoon.  I  notice  in  your  report  that  the  position  of  the 
Greneral  Board  is  stated  in  these  words: 

a 

The  General  Board  does  not  believe  the  Nation  stands  ready  to  abandon  or  modtfr 
any  of  its  well-established  national  policies,  and  repeats  its  position  that  the  naval 
policy  of  the  country  should  be  to  possess  a  fleet  powerful  enoi^  to  prevent  or  anawer 
any  challenge  to  these  policies.  The  absolute  strenf^th  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
is  a  question  that  depends  upon  the  national  policies  of  prospective  chaUen||(m  and 
the  force  thcv  ran  bnng  afi:ain8t  us,  and  hence  is  relative,  and  varies  with  their  naval 
policies  and  Suilding  program. 

Does  that  state  your  views  ? 
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Admiral  Vrbbland.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  straight. 

Ifr.  WiTHBBSFOON.  What  are  the  national  policies  that  we  should 
hb  abfe  to  resist  or  prevent  any  challenge  of  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  There  is  one  for  which  we  need  a  very  large 
naw,  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Mi.  Withebspoon.  Is  that  the  only  one  ? 

Admiral  Vbeelaxd.  No;  there  are  others. 

Mr.  WrrHBBSPOON.  What  are  the  others? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Have  we  abandoned  the  open  door  in  China? 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  No.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  poUcies  you 
aay  we  should  have  a  fleet  powerful  enough  to  prevent  or  answ^  aay 
diallen^  that  is  made.     The  Monroe  doctrine  is  one. 

Admiral  Vbeeland.  Excluding  the  Asiatics. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  From  Caluomia? 

Adniiral  Vreeland.  From  our  country.  There  are  three  big 
propositions  that  require  force  to  maintain. 

Mr.  WrrHERSFOON.  Is  that  all  ? 

Admiarl  Vreeland.  They  occur  to  me  as  the  most  important. 

Mr.  WrrHERSFOON.  Do  you  know  of  any  reasonable  apprehension 
that  anybody  is  about  to  didlenge  the  Monroe  doctrine  or  the  open- 
door  policv  or  the  exclusion  of  the  Asiatics  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  The  exclusion  of  the  Asiatics  has  beea 
challenged. 

Mr.  WrrHERSFOON.  The  Navy  we  have  has  been  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  on  that  line  up  to  this  time? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHBRSFOON.  That  is  one  instance  where  your  belief  is  that 
we  should  increase  the  Navy  in  order  to  prevent  or  answer  any  dbal- 
lenge  to  our  noUcies  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSFOON.  Have  you  any  other  reasonable  apprehension 
tliat  the  other  policies  will  be  challenged  by  any  nation,  and  that  we 
should  increase  our  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  answering 
that  challenge,  any  one  except  the  one  ? 

Admiral  vreeland.  The  Monroe  doctrine. 

Mr.  WrrHERSFOON.  Do  nations  fight  to  maintain  their  rights  withr 
out  any  reference  to  whether  they  are  as  powerful  or  less  powerful  ? 

Adimr^  Vreeland.  I  think  the  aggressor  is  generally  the  more 
powerful  nation,  because  he  thinks  there  is  something  to  gain  by 
warring,  and  the  other  party  to  the  contest  is  forced  into  it. 

MrTWrrHERSFOON.  The  aggressor,  according  to  your  idea,  would 
go  into  war  because  he  thou^t  that  he  could  win  in  the  war;  is  that 
your  idea  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  He  would  not  become  the  aggressor  if  he 
were  sure  of  defeat. 

Mr.  WrrHERSFOON.  Do  you  believe.  Admiral,  that  foreign  Gov- 
ernments in  providing  for  the  size  of  their  navies  are  influenced  by 
the  question  of  wheuier  their  navies  shall  become  more  powerful 
than  oxxrs  alone,  or  do  they  consider  the  qtiestion  of  how  they  stand 
with  reference  to  all  nations  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  With  reference  to  all  nations  generally. 
Often  with  special  reference  to  one  or  two. 

Mr.  WrrHERSFOON.  Assuming  that  you  are  correct  in  your  idea 
that  the  aggressor  in  a  war  is  governed  by  his  idea  of  whether  he  can 
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win  or  not,  would  you  not  sav  that  if  Germany  should  ever  contem- 
plate going  to  wa^  with  us  that  she  would  seriously  take  into  con- 
sideration what  would  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  result  of  that  war, 
even  if  she  could  win,  upon  her  relations  to  the  other  European 
nations  that  you  say  she  has  more  apprehension  of  than  us  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  She  would  be  guided  somewhat  by  fear  of 
other  nations  while  at  war  with  us. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Not  while  at  war,  but  if  she  thought  that  she 
could  whip  us  on  the  seas  and  destroy  our  Navy,  would  she  not  still 
be  restrained  by  the  fear  that  she  would  lose  so  many  of  her  ships  in 
the  engagement  that  it  would  make  her  unable  to  resist  a  conflict 
with  other  nations? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  she  would  be  very  largely  governed 
by  that. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  She  would  consider  that  very  seriously  before 
goin^  into  a  war  with  us  ? 

Aamiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  is  one  reason  Germany 
is  not  trying  to  maintain  equality  with  England.  The  thought  you 
have  in  mind  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  expressed  in  the  memo- 
randum appended  to  the  German  naval  bill,  1900: 

(Germany  must  have  a  battle  fleet  so  atronff  that  even  for  the  adversary  with  the 
greatest  seapower  a  war  against  it  would  involve  such  dangers  as  to  imperil  his  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

And,  again — 

But  even  if  it  should  succeed  in  meeting  us  with  considerable  superiority  of  streoffthj 
the  defeat  of  a  strong  German  fleet  would  so  substantially  weaken  the  enemy  thatt 
in  spite  of  the  victory  he  might  have  obtained,  lus  own  position  in  the  world  would 
no  longer  be  secured  by  an  adequate  fleet. 

The  Chairman.  While  Germany  might  be  defeated,  England  would 
be  crippled  so  that  she  could  not  rally? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Precisely. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  said  that  the  German  fleet  was  more  pow- 
erful than  ours.  Suppose  she  should  send  the  whole  fleet  here  and 
fight  it  on  the  sea  with  the  American  Navy,  what  do  you  think  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  German  fleet  when  it  got  through  sinking  all 
of  our  ships  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  If  she  had  half  a  dozen  ships  left  in  that 
encounter  she  would  be  as  powerful  as  if  she  had  100,  because  we 
would  have  none  on  the  sea  and  she  would  have  six  battleships. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  if  she  had  six  ships  and  we  had  none  she 
would  be  all-powerful  against  us  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  would  she  be  with  relerence  to  France 
and  England  and  all  the  other  countries  which  you  say  she  has  more 
apprehension  of  than  of  us  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  intelligence 
enough  in  Germany  to  know  that  she  would  be  very  badly  off  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  We  can  not  tell  what  is  going  to  take  place 
in  European  politics. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  enough  intelli- 
g<'nc(^  in  th(»  German  nation  to  appreciate  what  you  have  suggested 
here  ? 


Admiral  Vreeland.  When  we  look  at  the  combinations  which 
took  place  in  the  Balkan  War  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  combina- 
tions may  take  place  in  the  future. 
-   Mr.  Wttheespoon.  I  agree  with  you  about  that. 

With  regard  to  your  proposition  that  the  country  which  has  the 
most  powerful  navy  is  tne  one  that  is  more  likely  to  be  the  aggres- 
sor  

Admiral  Vreeland  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON  (continuing).  The  idea  I  want  to  get  from  you 
is  whether  or  not  when  a  country  goes  on  the  idea  that  it  is  superior 
tod  becomes  the  aggressor,  would  it  not  take  into  consideration  how 
it  would  be  with  reference  to  the  other  nations  after  it  got  through 
idiipping  this  inferior  fleet  ? 

Acuniral  Vreeland.  Very  probably. 

Mr.  WriHERSPOON.  You  say  that  the  German  fleet  is  superior  to 
ours.  What  really  constitutes  the  superiority  of  one  fleet  over  the 
other? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Types,  numbers,  and  the  men. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Leaving  out  the  men — suppose  that  the  men 
are  equal  in  skill  and  courage  and  all  other  elements  of  heroism — 
does  not  the  superiority  depend  upon  the  probable  destructive  force 
of  the  guns  t 

A'dmiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  type 
the  ship  is,  if  the  guns  on  it  do  not  hit  the  other  ships  and  do  not  have 
the  destructive  force  thev  amount  to  nothing  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Tliat  is  true. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  The  whole  thing  depends  upon  the  destructive 
force  of  the  guns  and  the  capacity  to  maKe  them  hit? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  notice.  Admiral,  in  the  Navy  Yearbook, 
^mparin^  our  Navy  with  that  of  Germany— this  table,  as  I  under- 
itand  it,  mcludes  ships  that  are  actually  built  and  those  which  are 
authorized— Germany  has  no  guns  on  any  of  its  ships  of  the  caliber 
of  13  inches,  and  we  have  20.     Is  that  true  t 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Germany  has  no  guns  of  the  caliber  of  13 
mches? 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Yes,  sir;  13  inches. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  That  is  true  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  am  counting  all  the  ships  in  both  navies, 
either  constructed  and  built  or  authorized. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  Germany's  au- 
thorized ships  will  have  15-inch  guns. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  But  as  to  the  13-inch  guns  we  have  20  and  the 
Gennan  Navy  has  none.     Is  that  true  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes;  but  our  13-inch  is  almost  obsolete. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  When  we  come  to  the  14-inch  guns  this  book 
shows  that  we  have  54  and  that  Germany  has  none.    Is  that  true  ? 

Adndral  Vreeland.  No.  Counting  all  ships  authorized  we  have 
sixtv-four  14-inch;  but  the  statement  that  Germany  has  none  is 
nusfeading;  it  is  believed  that  the  latest  ships  authorized  will  be 
*nned  with  14  or  15-inch. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  We  have  no  ship  that  has  14-inch  guns  that 
is  completed,  but  we  have  a  number  authorized  and  in  the  process  of 
^instruction.    This  book  shows  the  total  number  aa  &\« 
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Admiral  Vreeland.  Sixty-four  is  correct. 

Mr.  WiTHBRSPOON.  You  think  that  this  Navy  Year  Book  is 
incorrect  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  It  is  unreliable  so  far  as  its  infoimation  con- 
oemingGerman  ships  is  concerned. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  Do  not  they  know  howmany  ships  are  building! 

Admiral  Vreeland.  They  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  Germany 
that  is  entirely  misleading,  and  I  doubt  its  accuracy. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  Do  you  mean  that  Germany  is  now  con- 
structing any  vessel  with  14-inch  guns  on  it? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  do  not  Imow  definitely,  but  I  think  very 
probably  she  is  doing  so — 14-inch  or  larger. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  If  you  do  not  know  definitely  you  can  hardly 
say  that  this  book  is  incorrect. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  could.  It  probably  ^ot 
its  information  from  the  same  source  that  I  did;  but  it  makes  positive 
statements  without  full  knowledge. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  This  book  states  that  among  the  German 
ships  that  are  in  process  of  construction  they  are  constructing  16 
ships  with  15-incn  guns.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  is 
correct  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  There  are  not  16  ships  under  construction. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  Assuming  that  this  Navy  Yearbook  is  correct 
in  its  statement  that  Germany  is  now  building  ships  on  which  they 
will  have  sixteen  15-inch  guns;  that  we  are  building  ships  on  whicn 
we  will  have  fifty-four  14-inch  guns,  that  Germany  has  none;  that 
we  have  twenty  13-inch  guns  and  Germany  has  none,  would  you 
say  that  that  statement,  ir  true,  would  show  that  the  German  Navy 
is  superior  to  ours  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  That  statement  by  itself  would  mean  that 
our  Navy  is  superior. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Admiral  Twining  stated  before  this  committee 
last  year  that  a  14-inch  gun  had  a  destructive  power  50  per  cent 
greater  than  a  12-inch  gun,  and  that  it  shoots  witn  30  per  cent  more 
accuracy.     Do  you  agree  in  that  statement? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  should  say,  coming  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  that  it  was  correct. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  have  never  gone  into  that? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  It  would  require  a  table  of  ballistics. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  think  the  statement  of  Admiral 
Twining  in  that  regard  was  probably  correct  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  agree  with  him  so  far  as  you  know,  with- 
out examining  the  tables  and  refreshing  your  memory? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  said  that  assuming  that  the  showing  in 
this  Yearbook  as  to  the  number  of  13,  14,  and  15  inch  guns  is  correct 
it  wouhl  show  that  our  Navy  was  superior.     Assuming  then  also  that 
in  the  German  Navy  they  have  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  12-inch 
guns  and  we  have  148,  giving  them  in  12-inch  guns  26  more  than  we 
have,  and  considering  our  superiority  in  13  and  14  inch  guns,  and  con- 
sidering the  probable  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  Admiral  Twining 
that  a  14-inch  gun  shoots  with  50  per  cent  more  destructive  power 
and  with  30  per  cent  more  accuracy  what  would  you  say  as  to  the 
raiative  strength  of  the  two  navies,  assuming  all  that  toI>e  traat 
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Admiral  Vreeland.  I  would  say  that  the  German  Navy  is  more 
powerful  than  ours. 

•  Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  You  would  think  that  their  superiority  in  the 
niunber  of  twenty-six  12-inch  guns  would  overcome  our  superiority- 
in  the  13  and  14  mch  guns? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  We  have  not  anv  13-in<5h  guns  except  on  ships 
that  are  obsolete.  Using  only  your  figures,  I  would  say  that  tne 
ar^ment  was  on  your  side. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPCMON.  You  and  I  agree;  I  beUeve  we  have  the  best 
Navy  on  earth.  You  state  in  your  report  that  the  men  ^e  more 
important  than  the  ships,  do  you  not,  m  the  report  of  the  General 
Board  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  There  is  something  very  Uke  that  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Does  it  not  mean  exactly  that  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  think  they  stated  that  just  for  the  moment 
the  question  of  personnel  is  of  more  importance  than  the  question 
of  materiel. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  want  to  read  what  you  state  in  your  report: 

What  that  policy  ahould  be  is  stated  broadly  in  paragraph  3 — 

That  is  the  paragraph  I  read  you  a  while  ago. 

The  building  and  maintenance  of  a  fleet  powerful  enough  to  prevent  or  answer  any 
challenge  to  our  national  policies.    To  arrive  at  any  concrete  formulation  of  a  naval 
policy,  for  reconmiending  to  the  department  fcH*  presentation  to  Congress  and  the 
country,  the  General  Bosurd  invites  attention  to  the  following  fundamental  facts: 
(a)  The  ''power'  'of  the  fleet  consists  of  two  elements,  its  personnel  and  its  materiel 
(6)  Of  these  two  elements  the  personnel  is  of  the  greater  importance. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  That  is  true  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  The  fact  is  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  sort  of  a  gun  you  have  or  how  far  it  will  shootj  that  amounts 
to  nothing  unless  the  men  have  the  skill  to  make  it  hit  ? 

Admirw  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  All  these  officers  have  told  us  and  have  been 
tiling  us  that  we  have  not  enough  officers  to  man  the  ships  we  have. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  That  is  aosolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  want  to  give  you  not  only  plenty  of  officers, 
but  I  want  to  give  you  officers  wno  have  more  skill  than  any  officers 
on  earth,  so  when  they  shoot  at  the  enemy  they  will  hit  nim  and 
conquer  him. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Do  you  not  see  that  by  your  questions  you 

Eut  me  in  a  false  light  ?  i  ou  have  made  me  say  that  ihe  German 
favy  is  inferior  to  me  United  States  Navy;  that  would  be  the  infer- 
ence drawn. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  On  the  assumption  that  the  figures  given  in  this 
book  are  correct,  but  I  did  not  commit  you  to  ihe  proposition  that 
this  book  is  correct. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  The  inference  would  be  that  the  German  Navy 
was  inferior  to  ours,  and  that  is  the  inference  which  I  wish  to  correct. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  If  you  want  to  correct  that  statement  now. 
Admiral,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  think  it  has  been  corrected. 
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Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  Admiral;  you  were  asked  about  the  number  of 
navy  yards  and  naval  stations  tnat  we  have.  I  will  ask  you  if  there 
is  not  an  immense  duplication  of  expense  in  the  number  of  the  navy 
yards  ? 

Admiral  Vreelaxd.  Fewer  yards  would  be  more  economical,  but 
we  have  the  yards  and  need  them. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you  about. 

In  each  of  these  navy  yards  and  stations  we  have  to-day  a  poww 
plant,  have  we  not?     ^         . 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  If  we  had  one  or  two  navy  yards,  would  not 
one  power  plant  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  thing  f 

Aamiral  vreeland.  If  the  plant  combined  all  th e  units  in  tbe 
yard. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  Have  you  any  idea,  Admiral,  how  much  the 
dupUcation  of  these  power  plants  increases  the  expenses  of  the  Navyt 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  have  never  figured  that  out.  I  can  see, 
roughly,  that  it  would  increase  the  expense. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  And  greater? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  figures  sufficiently 
to  say. 

Mr.  WITHERSPOON.  Now,  must  not  each  navy  yard  be  supplied 
with  the  same  machines  or  machinery? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Nearly  so. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  Then  tnere  is  a  dupUcation  of  machines  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nimiber  of  diflFerent  yards,  is  there  not? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  I  woidd  not  say 
that  was  the  case  because  I  think  it  very  probable,  in  fact  I  know, 
that  the  machines  in  New  York  can  not  do  all  the  work  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  Well,  I  am  assuming  that  you  had  one  large 
enough  to  do  all  the  work  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  Then  there  would  not  be  any  duplication  of 
machines,  would  there? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No;  there  would  not  be  any  useless  dupUca- 
tion of  machines. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  Well,  is  not  that  dupUcation  of  machines  an 
immense  expense  to  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  It  is  an  a<^iditional  expense,  but  I  would  not 
say  that  it  is  an  immense  expense,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Well,  1  have  walked  through  all  the  buildings 
of  the  Navy  from  one  end  of  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  other,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  machinery  I  saw  was  abso- 
lutely idle.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  is  an  immense  and  useless 
investment  of  capital  in  machinery  that  is  idle? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  it  is  useless,  because 
the  machine  is  undoubtedly  used  at  times  when  no  other  machine 
will  take  its  place.     Is  not  that  the  case  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  But  if  you  had  one  navy  yard  where  all  the 
work  could  be  done,  that  machine  would  be  in  use  aU  the  time  instead 
of  just  occasionally,  would  it  not? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  generally;  not  all  the  time. 


Ml'.  WiTHERSPOOX.  And  would  not  that  save  an  immense  amount 
of  expense? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Well,  I  would  not  say  an  immense  amount  of 
expense,  but  it  would  save  some  expense. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  small  amount  or  a 
large  amount  ? 

Admiral  Vreelanb.  I  could  not  say.  I  have  not  gone  into  the 
figures.  I  can  not  say  that  there  would  be  a  saving,  whether  large 
or  small. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Now,  Admiral,  we  have  22  or  23  dry  docks. 
Suppose  .we  had  one  navy  yard  large  enough  to  repair  and  construct 
aU  the  ships  in  the  Navy.  How  many  dry  docks  would  it  take  to 
serve  it  ? 

Adnural  Vreeland.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  have  not  gone  into  that? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  No;  I  could  not  say,  but  are  these  docks  of 
the  size  that  will  take  the  largest  vessel  or  just  the  size  to  take  a 
tugboat  ? 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  My  understanding  is  that  we  have  three  dry 
docks  now  that  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  iargest  ships 
built  or  authorized,  and  that  there  are  only  eight  ships  authorized 
now  that  could  not  be  accommodated  in  dry  dock  other  than  these 
three  largest  ones.  But  the  question  I  meant  to  ask  you  was  that 
if  we  had  one  navv  yard  sufficient  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  Navy  and 

Jrou  were  to  build  dry  docks,  some  larger  and  some  smaller,  the 
arger  ones  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  larger  ships  ana  tli^ 
smaller  ones  sufficiert  to  accommodate  all  the  other  ships,  how 
many  dry  docks  would  it  take  ? 

Aamiral  Vreeijind.  I  could  not  say  offhand. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  You  have  not  studied  that  question  ?  Well, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  General  Board  has  ever  gone  into  the  ques- 
tion of  conducting  our  Navy  so  as  to  make  the  people's  money  get 
its  full  worth  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  We  have  discussed  this  verj'  question  we  are 
now  discussing. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Admiral,  it  appears  from  this  Navy  Yearbook 
that  in  the  last  12  years  we  have  spent  a  billion  dollars  more  on  ow 
Navy  than  Japan.  It  also  appeai-s  that  we  have  spent  $11,000,000 
a  year  for  the  last  decade  more  than  Germany  and  Japan  put  to- 

f ether,  and  $6,000,000  more  than  France  and  Japan  put  together. 
[as  vour  board  ever  considered  the  causes  of  that  excess  ? 

Admirrtl  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir:  somebody  was  reading  the  other 
day  for  the  benefit  of  the  General  Board  the  wage-s  paid  in  Japan, 
anil  in  about  20  trades  the  highest  wage  paid  was  40  centb  a  dajr. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Is  that  the  reason  the  board  assigns  for  it  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  That  is  a  reat»on,  undoubtedly,  why  we  spend 
so  much  more  money  on  the  Navy  than  Japan  does. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Now,  Adnm*al,  the  nighest  expenditure  that 
Ocomany  has  ever  made  is  $110,000,000  and  ours  last  year  was 
$140,000,000,  or  $30,000,000  more  than  Germany's  highest  expendi- 
ture. Now,  as  I  Understand  from  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  SuppUes  and  Accountn.  the  total  amount  that  we  paid  for 
labor  in  maintaining  our  Nav^'  is  $22,000,000,  and  therefore  if  you 
wer«  to  deduct  that  $22,000,000  from  the  $140,000,000,  knocBng 
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out  all  the  labor  cost  in  the  American  Navy,  it  would  still  put 
millions  of  doDai-s  beyond  Germany.     Now,  liow,  then,  can  you  en 
plain  the  groat  difference  on  account  of  labor  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  by  inserting  i 
my  hearings  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Germa 
Navy  as  compared  with  the  rates  in  our  Navy. 

Mr.  WiTiiERSPOON.  But  if  the  total  amount  paid  for  labor  wa 
taken  out  of  ours  it  would  still  be  loss  for  Germany  than  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  He  spoke  of  the  enlisted  men  in  addition  to  labo 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  A^Tiat  is  the  pay  of  the  German  laborers? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  I  should  suy  about  ono-third  less  than 
If  I  have  permission  I  will  put  the  Navy  pay  in  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  put  that  in  the  lioarings. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  And  also  tlu»  rate  of  pay  in  Japan  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Table  of  annual  pay  of  petty  officers  and  men. 
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Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  Jan.  30,  1914.) 


UNITED   STATES. 

Chior  petty  officer 1600-780 

Petty  officer: 

First  class 480-600 

Second  class 420 

Third  class 360 

Seaman 288-312 

228 

192 


Ordinary  seaman . . . 
Apprentice  seaman 


ENGLAND. 


$i^5r) 


(  hiiii  putty  officer  (average). . . 
Petty  officer: 

6  yoars 

3  years 

1  to  3  years 

l^eading  seaman 

Able  seaman 148-162 

Ordinary  seaman HI 


296 

282 

266 

192-207 


GERMANY. 


Sergeant  major 

Vice  per^eant  major. 

Senior  mate 

Mate 

Senior  seaman 

Able  seaman 

Ordinary'  seji  man . . . 
Ship's  boy., 


JAPAN. 

Chief  petty  officer 109-182 

Petty  officer: 

'First  class 85-  91 

Second  class 67-  73 

Seaman: 

First  class 47 

Second  class 40 

Third  class 3.=> 

Fourth  class 27 

Boy    first  cla.«s 52              Fifth  class 16 

Note. — The  above  fibres  represent  the  base  pay,  and  do  not  include  clothing  and 

other  allowances. 

Japan — Wages  of  lahurers,  1911. 

[Average  dally  wages  (yen).] 
Weaver,  male 10.  43     Cart  maker 10.  69 


Tailor  (for  Japanese  dress) 58 

Tailor  (for  European  dress) 85 

Shoemaker 65 

Confectioner 45 

Tobacro  cutter 62 

Sake-brewer,  monthly 17.  01 

Carpenter 83 

Plasterer 86 

Stonecutter 94 

Sawyer 78 

Tile  roofer 1.00 

Bricklayer 1.  06 

Shipbuilder 86 

<  cabinetmaker 79 


IIarn«jss  maker 70 

Lacquerer 68 

Jeweler 66 

Blacksmith 70 

Potter 63 

Gardener 83 

Fishermen 59 

Farm  laborer 42 

Farm  laborer,  a  year,  male 49.  81 

Paper  maker 44 

Prmter 50 

Day  laborer 56 

Male  servant,  monthly 4.  65 


A  yen  is  (Hiuivaleiit  to  appMximMtcly  .'><)  <  ♦•nt.-^  I'nited  States  money. 
The  above  is  taken  from  the  Japin  Vearb.M»k,  1913.     The  compilers  are  Y.  Takenob, 
pmlesfiorof  ihi':  Waseda  University  and  late  of  the  Japan  Times,  and  K.  Kawakami. 
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Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  we  pay  our  enlisted  men  more  than  they  do 
in  the  German  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Do  we  pay  our  officers  more  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Then  why  is  it  that  the  officers  are  calling  on 
us  to  make  increases  in  their  pay  if  they  are  already  getting  morel 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Have  there  been  any  recent  requests  for 
increases  t 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Yes.  I  see  in  reading  up  on  this  subject  that 
the  statement  is  made  that  we  ought  to  provide  a  fund  from  which 
our  officers  can  entertain;  that  now  they  nave  to  pay  it  out  of  their 
salaries.     It  looks  to  me  like  if  their  salaries  already  exceed  those 

{)aid  by  foreign  Governments  they  are  about  on  an  equality  with 
oreign  officers. 

Amniral  Vreeland.  Well 

Mr.  Farr  (interposing).  Do  foreign  Governments  make  an  allow- 
ance for  entertaining  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farr.  Separate  from  salary  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Farr.  And  this  Government  does  not? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Admiral,  turn  to  page  838  of  the  Yearbook,  showing 
the  numl>er  of  battleships  and  armored  cruisers  of  various  countries, 
and  assume  that  the  number  of  ^ns  of  different,  calibers  therein 
stated  is  correct.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  United  States 
Navy  has  twenty  13-inch  guns  and  fifty-four  14-inch  guns,  a  total  of 
74;  that  the  ItaUan  Xavy  has  ninety-three  13-inch  guns  and  thirty- 
six  15-inch  guns,  a  total  of  129.  On  that  basis  of  guns  is  not  the 
Italian  Nav>'  more  powerful  than  the  United  States  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  As  you  put  it,  yes,  sir.  The  Italian  Navy, 
however,  is  not  as  powerful  as  ours. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  on  that  basis  of  caliber  of  guns  it  is  more 
powerful  ? 

Admiral  Vreeijind.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  the  United  States  has  twenty  13-inch  guns, 
fifty-four  14-inch  guns,  and  Japan  has  no  13-inch  guns,  but  eighty 
1 4-inch  guns.  On  that  basis  of  big  guns  Japan  is  more  powerful  than 
the  United  States. 

Admiral  Vreeland.  It  would  look  that  wav. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  the  question  was  asked  a  short  time  ago  as  to 
the  skill  of  men  and  the  usefulness  of  the  men.  I  want  to  ask  you 
this  question:  If  you  had  the  most  skillful  gunners  in  the  world  on  an 
antiquated  ship  with  antiquated  or  defective  guns,  you  would  not 
expect  any  better  results  from  them  as  against  the  modern  ship  with 
modem  guns  t 

Admiral  Vreeland.  \o,  sii*;  I  should  not  look  for  any  great  results. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now.  on  the  comparison  of  gun  power  as  giving  the 
relative  strength  of  navies,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Admiral,  this  (piestion: 
Does  not  the  question  of  how  those  jrnns  an»  carried  -in  other  wonls, 
the  platform  or  th(»  ship  upon  which  those  guns  are  carried  -have  a 


material  influence  in  arriving  at  the  comparative  strength  of  two 
navieet 

Admiral  Vbebland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Assuming,  for  instance,  that  one  navy  had  the  same 
number  of  15-inch  guns  as  its  neighbor,  but  one  carried  its  g^uns  on  a 
defective  carriage  while  anodier  navy  had  ten  or  twelve  or  more 
15-jpEioh  guns  to  each  ship,  properly  mounted,  that  would  alter  entirely 
the  status  on  the  two  ships.  So  that  you  could  not  take  as  a  fair 
basis  of  comparison  the  number  of  guns  of  diifferent  caliber  owned  by 
different  navies. 

Admiral  Vbebland.  No;  you  could  not. 

Mr.  Robbbts.  Something  was  said  about  tliese  13-inch  guns;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  practically  obsolete  or  antiquated! 

Adkniral  Vbebland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robbbts.  And  they  would  not  be  at  all  effective  against 
modem  14-inch  or  15-inch  guns? 
.Admiral  Vbebland.  No,  sir;  they  would  not. 

Mr.  Roberts.  So  tliat  our  twenty  13-inch  *guns  are  not  any  parti- 
cular element  of  strength  to  our  Navy  t 

Admiral  Vbebland.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Robbbts.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  IS^inch  guns  are 
carried  on  antiquated  mountings,  which  is  a  factor  in  determining 
the  relative  strength  of  navies  t 

Admiral  Vbebland.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  factor. 

Mr.  WrrHBBSPOON.  Adnural,  which  is  the  most  antiquated,  the 
Oregon,  MassadmseUSy  Indiama,  Iowa,  or  the  TdBahoMU  ? 
;  Admiral  Vreeland.  Tlie  TaUaJiassee.    Of  course,  when  you  say 
''most  antiquated"  I  understand  you  to  mean  least  eflScient. 

Mr;  WtTHERSPoox.  Mr.  Roberts  asked  you  to  compare  our  Navy 
with  that  of  Italy,  on  the  supposition  that  this  Yearbook  [indicating] 
is  correct  in  stating  that  Italy  has  ninety-three  13-inch  ^ns  and 
thfa^y-six  15-inch  ^ns,  and  that  we  have  only  twenty  13-mch  guns 
and  fifty-four  14-inch  guns;  but  he  left  out  of  consideration  the 
fact  that  this  book  shows  that  we  have  one  hundred  and  forty  12- 
inch  guns  and  that  Italy.has  none.  If  you  consider  the  fact  that  we 
have  one  hundred  and  forty  12-inch  guns,  and  they  have  none,  how 
would  each  country  stand  then  ? 

Admiral  Vreeland.  It  would  look  to  be  very  much  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  WrrnERSPOON.  Yes;  and  the  only  way  you  can  make  Italy 
out  to  be  superior  to  our  country  is  by  leaving  out  a  part  of  the 
facts,  ia  it  not  ? 

(No  answer.) 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  did  put  the  12-inch  guns  in. 

The  Chaibman.  Admiral,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  one  question 
before  we  adjourn.  Will  you  please  put  in  the  record  the  reasons 
why  you  state  that  the  German  Navy  is  superior  to  the  American 
Navv? 

Admiral  Vbebland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  have  with  us  to-morrow  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  committee 
meet  at  10.30  o'clock. 


-VwjuAct-  and  ditplamnent  o/  tnirthips.  built  and  huitding,  of  1,500  or  more  UtrxM,  and  of 
tnrprdo  eraft  ofmort  than  50  torn.  Unittd  Stata  and  Qfrmnny. 


nins  (11  isehtt  or  mora  la  callber)- 

opliwandnt,  wboM  culu  batMM  an  d  mora  Uum  oi 

•  InoJudM  noillBr  bMUnhlpa  uid  mDolton. 
•Armcnd  cndMn  h*vliig  nun  of  largtat  call' 

Ibw  of  tattl*  with  tlu  battbdiln.    Tba;  tuva  in  mc 
In  main  iw(Mi7  and  a  dacrtuebi  armor  protection. 

•  AUnnaimored  mnhips  of  mora  than  1,1100  Iodb  an  claiwd  aiCTulMrs.  Boouts  ara  oonsldercd  aamJMn 
Id  *hioh  tettarr  and  protaotlOD  bava  baan  nMXlltoed  to  aaenrB  iitnnie  ipacd.  Ttaa  mtd  "prolaoUd" 
baa  baao  omitted,  booouw  all  ondsari,  aic«pl  ttaa  siDaU«l  uid  oldest,  now  iwTa  laotactiTa  dacki. 

Preaent  order  (toimaige  cnmpleUtd) : 

Gennany 943,338 

United  StBtee 760,002 

As  would  be  the  ease  it  veasels  now  building  were  completed: 

Germany 1, 228, 208 

United  States 921,84* 

The  following  veseels  are  not  included  in  the  tables; 

Ships  over  20  years  old  from  date  of  launch,  unless  they  have  been  roconstructed 
ju>d  rearmed  within  5  years. 

Torpedo  craft  over  15  years  old. 

Those  not  actually  begun  or  ordered,  although  authorized. 

Tran^>o[t£,  colliers,  repair  ships,  torpedo  depot  ships,  or  other  auxiliaries. 

Vessels  of  leas  than  1.500  tons,  except  torpedo  craft. 

Torpedo  craft  of  less  than  50  tons. 

Vessels  undergoing  trials  are  considered  as  completed. 


The  following  Cables  give  the  relative  values  of  eun  and  torpedo  fire  as  Ifae  two 
fleeta  etand  to-day.  Because  of  lack  of  knowledge  oi  Germany's  future  armaments,  it 
is  imposiible  to  furnish  coniparelive  data  on  ships  building  or  autfaorized. 


The  total  weight  of  broadside  lire  of  the  main  battery  guns  in  the  predread nought 
ahips  is:  United  States.  94,880  pounds;  Germany.  47,190  pounds.  The  muzcle 
energies  of  these  guns,  however,  a  more  exact  basis  of  comparison,  is:  United  States, 
3,095,092  foot-tons;  Germany,  2,269,841  foot-tons.  The  preponderance  is  therefore  not 
in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1,  but  of  9  to  5,  and  even  this  is  discounted  by  the  superiority 
of  the  German  ships  in  torpedo  fire,  represented  by  effective  torpedo  tubes,  asfbllows: 
fniled  States,  29;  Gennanv,  65. 
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Tlie  total  number  of  main  battery  broadiide  jnina  bi  the  dz«adiioii|^t  di^  m 

Sifl^t,  United  States:  TnwDty  14-indi,  wbAf-Sm  124ndi:  totO,  84. 

8eve«tera»  Qennanj:  Efg^ty-two  12-indi,  aeventy  ll*indi:  totu,  152. 

Tbe  total  number  of  totpMo  tobef  that  can  five  on  one  akte  le:  Bi^t  abi^  Umted 
Statee,  10  tubes;  17  flfaJpe,  Qennany,  60  tubea. 

Hie  total  wejpit  ol  metal  in  one  main  battery  InoadMde  is:  Eig^t,  United  Statee^ 
88|M>  pounde;  17,  Qennany,  129,(^  poonda. 

Tbe  total  musale  energy  of  one  mmn  batterv  broadaide  is:  Big^t,  United  Statee^ 
4,SlS,46i  loot-tona;  17,  Crarmaay,  8,980,815  looUoni^  a  pfepondeiaooe  of  2  to  1  in 
mvor  of  Gennany . 

Oonakbininff  the  loregoing.  the  total  mnuBle  qMBgv  of  one  main  batteiT  broadnde 
of  aU  battkaiiipe  and  battle  cmiaefa  is,  a|»fng  of  1914:  United  Statea,  8,507,548 
focMaimiQeramnYf  11,209,667  loot-tone;  a  pm&deianoe  of  11  to  8  in  favor  of  Ger- 
many.   Tbe  total  Dioadflide  torpedo  fixe  is:  Umted  Statee,  89;  Gennany,  124. 

(Theieapoiiy  at  1.46  p.  in.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
moRow,  Tnuisday,  January  29, 1914,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


[No.  14.] 

COMMITTEE  OH  NAVAL  AFFAIRS, 

Thursday,  Jannary  29, 1914 

ITie  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (cbairmiiii) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TOSEPHnS  DANIELS,  SECRETABT  OF  THE 

NAVY. 


The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us  this 
morning  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  committee  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
such  suggestions  as  you  may  have  to  offer  relative  to  the  welfare  and 
condition  of  the  Navy,  and  I  will  say  to  you  that  you  can  pursue 
your  own  method  of  presenting  your  views  to  the  committee. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  bring  up  first  the  conservative  building  program 
which  we  have  recommended.  You  will  remember  that  in  the  esti- 
mates w*e  ask  for  the  building  of  two  dreadnoughts,  eight  destroyers, 
and  three  submarines.  This  is  not  a  large  program.  In  fact,  when 
you  compare  it  w4th  the  recommendations  of  the  naval  statesmen 
who  compose  the  General  Board  it  may  be  called  rather  a  small 
program. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Mr. .  Secretary,  how  did  you  characterize  the  (Gen- 
eral Board — as  "  statesmen  "? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  said  the  naval  statesmen  who  make  up  the 
General  Board. 

Mr.  BiOTTEN.  I  believe  the  General  Board  desired  four  battle- 
ships, did  they  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Britten.  And  they  recommended  that  number? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Britten.  In  recommending  a  two-battleship  program  was  the 
change  made  with  a  view  to  economy  or  did  your  department  feel 
that  two  battleships  were  all  that  were  necessary? 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  we  are  going  to  build  a  ^eat  Navy  in  the 
modern  sense  of  a  great  Navy — in  other  words,  if  we  felt  that  this 
country  ought  to  increase  its  Navy  in  proportion  to  the  other  great 
navy-building  nations — we  would  have  recommended  four,  but  we 
were  chiefly  influenced  in  that  recommendation  by  the  condition  of 
the  Treasury.  We  felt  that  two  new  dreadnoughts  would  make  the 
Navy  strong  enough  for  any  needs  that  we  could  foresee.  I  did  not 
feel  that  the  revenues  would  permit  four  battleships. 

Mr.  Brttten.  You  did  feel,  however,  that  the  revenues  would 
permit,  safely  and  consistently,  two  battleships? 

(600) 
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Secretary  Dahuls.  We  felt  that  that  was  the  minimnm  of  increase 
if  iPB  w«re  to  keep  the  Nayy  up  to  an  eficieirt  standard. 

Mr.  Hekslet.  Do  you  "mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  if  | 
mnr  reTenues'were  somdent  you  would  have  made  your  reoommenda-  j 
tion  to  this  c(»nmittee  and  Congress  agree  with  ttie  reoommen^^  I 
of  tibe  General  Board  t 

Secretary  Dakicls.  If  I  thou|dit  this  country  had  ample  revenues  ' 
to  make  tto  Navv,  as  many  people  bimve  it  shoidd  be,  as  big  as  any 
naiFy  in  the  world,  that 

Ifrft  BkmfJEt  (interpoei^.  Bo  yWibelieTe  that  ihe  needs  of  the 
country  re(}Uffe  any  radi  navy! 

Seca^Btanr  Dakhu.  I  think  that  two  Mtieships  will  meet  the 
needs  of  tne  country. 

Mr.  Henslet.  Tou  have  been  ^igaged  in  tiie  newroapw  buflsness, 
I  believef 

Secretary  Daniels.  Tes. 

Mr.  Henslet.  What  paper  have  you  been  the  proprietc^  or 
owner  off 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  Baleigfa  (N.  C.)  Vewa  mai  ObBerver. 

Mr.  Kbnslet.  The  policy  of  vour  papar  for  some  yeMr  past  has 
Vitiier  been  in  opposition  to  a  big  Navy  I 

Secsretary  Daniels.  If  you  wiu  read  ^  ptKpe^  cafefull^  ymi  wffl  , 
find  thai  at  tfee  last  Ckinsress,  when  (^  mattei^  waa  t^  f 

estly  advo<^U»d  two  batmdiips. 

*  lir.  Henslet.  A  few  yeaiis  ajgo  when  the^nesti^mHof  ncreasing 
^e  units  was  undeir  consideration  you  eveit  citticltoed  some  of  tte 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  dd[^;atkm' fcnr  having  s«iq^Mt«f  iM 

Secretary  Danieis.  Not  a  two-battleship  program. 

Mr.  Hensley.  When  was  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  criticized  the  policy,  and  I  do  now — a  gplicy 
that  puts  us  in  competition  with  any  nation  which,  as  I  r^ard  it, 
is  going  wild  on  building  overlarge  navies.      % 

Mr.  Hensley.  That  is  the  situation  with  all  the  nations  when  you 
resolve  it  down  to  the  last  analysis. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  the  reason  in  my  recommendation  rtiat 
I  did  not  follow  the  four-battleship  program. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  appreciate,  Mr.  Secretary^  that  in  the  last 
Congress  there  were  four  caucuses  on  this  proposition,  and  that  the 
first  caucus  voted  by  a  tremendous  majority  against  any  bivttleship 
at  that  time  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Hensley.  And  afterwards  the  big  Navy  men  succeeded  in 
iHringing  about  another  caucus  and  again  they  reaffirmed  that  de- 
cision, and  the  fourth  caucus  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote  stood  for  no 
battleships,  but  they  finally  yielded  at  the  solicitation  of  those  who 
thought  we  should  have  aii  increase  and  compromised  on  one  battle- 

aecretary  Daniels.  If  that  is  correct,  I  think  it  was  a  bad  policy. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Mr.  Hensley,  I  would  like  to  correct  you  there. 
You  stated  that  on  the  fourth  caucus  we  decided  to  have  one  battle- 
ship. What  that  caucus  did  was  simply  to  give  permission  to  cer- 
tain members  who  might  desire  it  to  vote  for  as  many  as  one.  They 
did  not  reverse  their  decision  at  all. 
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Mr.  IIexsley.  I  stand  corrected.  It  was  as  Judge  Witherspoon 
recalls,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  they  voted  for  one  battleship 
as  against  two. 

Secretary  Danuxs.  Since  you  ask  me  about  it,  during  the  time  the 
matter  was  pending  in  Congress  I  wrote  to  the  North  Carolina  Mem- 
bers in  Congress  urging  them  to  support  two  battleships.  I  thought 
that  was  the  correct  policy.  I  think  that  caucus,  if  it  took  that  ac- 
tion, did  not  take  wise  action. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Notwithstanding  your  position  taken  heretofore  in 
opposition  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  Navy? 

Secretary  Daniels.  K  tremendous  increase  in  the  Navy,  yes;  but 
I  never  took  any  position 

Mr.  Hensley  (mterposing).  I  want  to  be  fair  and  liberal. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  took  the  same  position  then  that  I  hold  now. 
1  do  not  believe  in  a  tremendous  increase  of  the  Navy,  but  I  believe 
in  a  steady,  uniform  increase. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  vou  appreciate  the  fact  that  we 
have  within  the  last  10  years  expended  something  like  a  billion  dol- 
lars more  than  Japan  to  support  our  Navy? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  those  figures. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  have  not  those  figures?  Do  you  realize,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  the  Federal  tax  upon  the  American  people  has 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  from  $50  to  $60  per  family  per  year? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  HEN8ij:y.  And  the  military  branch  of  the  Government — ^the 
Navy  with  the  Army  and  for  past  wars — represents  70  to  71  per  cent 
of  that  tax? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  like  to  see  that  decreased,  but  I  would 
not  like  to  see  it  decreased  to  the  point  of  making  this  country  un- 
able to  have  an  adequate  and  efficient  Navy. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Right  there,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  always  heretofore, 
even  when  we  did  not  have  the  strength  we  have  to-day,  when  we  haa 
untold  wealth,  but  undeveloped,  we  have  always  been  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  now,  since  we  have  billions  of  wealth  and  something  like 
100,000,000  of  people  and  a  stronger  Navy  than  we  ever  had  we  ap- 
pear to  be  alarmed  and  we  are  in  this  mad  rush  with  the  other 
nations? 

Secretarv  Daniei^.  1  think  that  niv  recommendation  shows  that 
we  are  not  in  any  mad  competition.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  de- 
liberately saying  that  we  do  not  believe  in  this  mad  rush  or  this  wild 
competition,  and  we  take  the  conservative  middle  ground  that  we 
will  not  join  them,  but  we  will  not  go  backward.  Take  the  ships 
we  have  to-day.  The  life  of  a  first-class  battleship,  you  may  say 
generally,  is  20  years.  We  have  battleships  now  that,  in  a  sense,  are 
nearlv  obsolete.  If  vou  do  not  build  new  battleships  all  the  time 
to  tate  the  place  of  those  as  thev  retire  vou  would  soon  have  a  Navv 
of  no  value.  I  wish  to  make  conservative  progress,  and  therefore  I 
am  standing  as  SiM-retary  of  the  Navv  for  two  battlesliips  exactly 
as  I  stood  two  yeai^s  ago  when  I  was  a  private  citizen. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Did  you  read  the  resolution  which  I  introduced  in 
Congress? 

Secretary'  D.\mei^.  I  did. 

Mr.  Hensley.  What  is  your  position  upon  that  resolution? 
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Secretary  Dakiels.  In  my  repoj 

Mr.  TEtMHSLmr  (interposiiig).  1  b^your  pardon  but  1  would  like 
to  ask  you  jusfc  one  other  question,  it  has  been  asserted  bv  Senator 
Burton,  of  Ohio^  and  I  haTe  n<^  heard  anybody  dispute  the  propo- 
sition,  that  within  the  last  80  years  the  naval  expenditures  of  tbis 
oountiT  hatve  increased  something  like  ten  times.  Tou  appreciale 
that  80  years  is  only  a  very  short 'span  in  the  history  of  a  ooontrr, 
and  if  tnat  has  been  our  history  is  it  not  a  fiiir  criterion  to  |iid^  ue 
future  by,  and  if  it  is  can  notyou  readihr  see  that  we.will  be  ei^pend- 
ing  in  80  years  from  $1,400^000  to  $1,500,0(X)  in  suppcnrt  of  this  one 
biindi  of  the  Qovemment    If  that  be  true 

Secretary  Dakika  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  so. 

JStr.  Henslbt  (continuing;;; .  To  what  end  are  we  goiiig  and  where 
are  the  American  people,  fm  taxpayers,  ^ing  to  gM  reuef  f 

Secretary  Dakiels.  I  want  that  relief  juA  asimuli  as  you  da  I 
thhik  diere  is  a  way  to  get  it,  but  we  can  not  get  it  alone.  I  think 
if  you  would  add  to  your  resolution  that  this  Congress  and  this  Gov- 
ernment desire  to  confer  with  the  navy-building  nations  for  an  inter- 
national conference  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  puttingan  end  to  com- 
petitive naVy-building  I  think  you  can  reach  it  ^The  Bible  sa^ 
^No  man  liveth  unto  himself,''  and  this  Nation  can  not  make  rti 
poliqr  regardless  of  the  balance  of  the  world.  j 

'  Mr.  Hknslbt.  As  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have  you  taken  any   * 
steps  with  any  of  the  other  heads  of  the  departments  to  bring  idxmt 
that  situation,  a  meeting  of  the  representatives '  of  other  nations, 
so  tiiat  we  can  reach  that  glorious  condition  t 

Secretary  Damielb.  The  question  is  how  it  should  be  inangorated. 

Mr.  Henslbt.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  declaration  diould 
be  coupled  with  the  resolution  in  order  to  get  you  to  act  in  your 
department  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  far  as  my  recommendation  is  concerned,  1 
did  not  make  it  to  Congress  or  to  the  President,  but  I  made  it  in  this 
report,  which  will  go  to  both.  I  made  it  for  discussion,  and  perhaps 
this  is  not  the  best  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  your  resolution,  in- 
stead of  asking  for  a  vacation,  which  is  merely  temporary  and  very 
difficult — for  example,  you  say  stop  building  anv 

Mr.  Henslbt  (interposing).  Do  you  not  think  that  would  end  the 
thing  entirely  when  the  people  saw  how  nonsensical  the  thing  was, 
and  that  our  relative  positions  were  about  the  same? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No.  Every  other  country  has  contracts  for 
building  in  the  next  year  and  you  can  not  recall  them. 

Mr.  Henslet.  But  the  authorizations  for  building,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  mean  you  would  not  authorize  anything 
else? 

Mr.  Henslet.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  stop  still? 

Mr.  Henslet.  In  conformity  with  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
made.  .  ^ 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  would  be  a  verjr  unwise  policy.  I 
think  thatyou  ought  to  change  it  to  say  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
American  Congress  and  of  our  Government  that  this  mad  rush  of 
building  great  navies,  each  nation  trying  to  build  one  bigffer  than 
the  other,  lias  become  too  great  a  burden  on  the  world  and^ould  be 
stopped,  and  that  we  stand  ready  to  invite  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
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world  to  come  into  conference  with  us  to  discuss  naval  policies.  I 
think  that  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  and  bring  practical  results. 
Mr.  HEN8I4ET.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Congress  should  take 
such  a  stand  in  order  that  you  and  the  other  departments  would  act 
in  that  regard? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  it  would  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
Nation  better  than  if  done  by  an  executive  department. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  would  feel  rather  bound  to  adhere  to  the  stand 
Uken  by  Congress — ^that  is,  you  would  regard  it  as  being  a  very 
strong  reason  for  you  to  take  the  initiative? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  question  with  me  is  whether  it  would  be 
better.  I  nave  never  talked  to  the  President  about  this  policy,  be- 
cause there  have  been  so  many  other  things  uppermost,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  Congress  has  taken  the  initiative,  passed  a  resolution  for 
*  holiday,  which  I  do  not  think  would  meet  what  you  desire,  and 
^ould  be  temporary  and  would  put  us  at  a  disadvantage  while  all  the 
other  nations  were  building. 

Mr.  Hensley.  How  would  it  put  us  at  a  disadvantage? 
Secretary  Daniels.  It  would  not  do.  But  when  you  come  to  ask 
them  to  cease,  they  have  already  made  a  program  for  work  and 
I  do  not  think  they  would  accede  to  it ;  but  if  we  say,  "  now,  thi^ 
C(»igress  is  not  going  in  for  a  very  big  increase,  it  is  adding  only 
two  battleships,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  in  the  attitude  of  stooping  to 
have  this  tremendous  burden  rolled  upon  our  shoulders  ever  increas- 
ing and  increasing — we  do  not  think  it  is  good  for  any  of  us,  and 
therefore  let  us  get  together  about  this  matter." 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  are  familiar  with  the  correspondence  which  , 
is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  the  disarmament  of  . 
the  Great  Lakes? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hensley.  The  OTeat  work  of  the  Jefferson  administration? 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  am. 

Mr.  Hensley.  There  the  Secretary  of  State  and  others  did  not 
wait  for  any  act  of  Congress;  they  took  up  the  matter  and  perse- 
vered in  the  effort  for  three  long  years  and  finally  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  the  disarmament  01  the  Great  Lakes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  was  a  triumph  of  diplomacy  and  states- 
manship. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  had  had  battleships 
upon  the  Great  Lakes  all  these  years  that  the  chances  are  we  would 
have  been  at  war  with  Great  Britain  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  it  is  possible.  It  was  one  of  the  great- 
est achievements  of  statesmanship  which  brought  about  that  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Have  vou  ever  thought  that  the  prepared  state 
which  you  are  urginff  aft  the  time  tends  to  incite,  bring  about,  and 
precipitate  difficulty  f 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  it  would  tend  to  incite  and  bring  about 
difficulty  if  the  men  who  had  charge  had  a  warlike  spirit. 
Mr.  Hensley.  Have  they  not  a  warlike  spirit? 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  not.     On  the  contrary  I  think  you 
may  sav  that  to  be  prepared  means  rather  encouraging  peace. 

Mr.  ftfiNSLEY.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  been  taking  the  recommen- 
dations and  considering  the  recommendations  made  by  the  general 
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board  and  each  one  of  those  gentlemen  when  they  have  appeared 
here  have  invariably  told  us  that  he  was  sbidying  it  entireiT  and 
exclusively  from  a  military  standpoint  and  not  trcm.  the  stanapoint 
of  a  dtizen  of  the  coun^. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  must  remember  that  the  badneaB  of 
every  sailor  and  soldier  is  to  be  prepared.  Tou  take  the  General 
Board,  which  is  composed  of  naval  omcers;  it  is  their  badneflB,  aad 
it  is  their  duty  to  say  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv,  ^  We  think  nch 
things  should  be  done,"  and  if  war  comes  it  is  tneir  Jiusineas  to  be 
reac^  for  war,  not  that  they  want  war,  not  tbMt  they  would  incite 
war,  and  not  uiat  they  do  not  discourage  war.  Tou  take  the  nanl 
offoers  to-day  in  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Mexico^  if  they  weie 
not  very  wiae'diplcxnats,  as  well  as  sailors,  we  mi|Ait  be  involved 
in  great  trouble.  They  try  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  l>ut  if  it  comeg 
they  must  meet  it. 

Mr.  Henslet.  On  yesterday  a  member  of  the  general  board  said 
that  he  could  see  no  objection  to  men  carrying  weapons  in  a  civiliied 
country. 

Mr.  Britten.  The  admiral  said  that  he  would  have  that  stricken 
from  the  record. 

Secretory  Damei^.  That  is  an  individual  opinion. 

Mr.  Hensley.  What  is  your  view!    . 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Tou  believe,  like  myself,  that  we  should  absolutely 
prevent  the  carrying  of  weapons,  do  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  mv  town  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  take 
the  law  in  my  own  hands.  I  think  we  should  have  a  police  force  suffi- 
•  cient  to  protect  us. 

Mr.  Henslev.  Have  you  any  plan  yourself  that  you  propose  to 
take  up  with  the  foreign  nations  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
relief  to  the  American  people  of  this  galling  tax  burden? 

Secretary  Daniels.  1  think  that  is  a  matter  we  are  jointly  inter- 
ested in.  I  think  that  if  the  executive  departments  of  the  vJovem- 
ment  were  to  ask  for  this  conference,  which  I  proposed  in  my  report, 
it  would  have  much  more  weight  if  they  were  acting  in  response  to 
a  resolution  of  Congress ;  and  that  action  should  not  be  taken  alone, 
but  by  all  the  departments  of  the  Government,  and  T  am  very 
earnestly  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  IIensley.  You  ^y  it  would  be  well  if  Congress  would  pass  a 
resolution  such  as  you  have  indicated  ? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  I  think  it  would  be  admirable. 

Mr.  IIenslky.  And  that  it  would  further  this  cause? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  IIensley.  How  long  liave  you  been  of  that  opinion? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  never  discussed  this  particular  phase 
of  it,  because  my  duties  did  not  call  me  to  it. 

Mr.  Henslev.  You  recall  receving  a  letter  from  me  asking  for  an 
interview  along  that  line? 

Secivtary  Daniels.  I  rcnieinl)er  having  h^ome  correspondence  with 
you  in  line  with  your  resolution. 

Mr.  Henslev.  Asking  you  to  give  me  an  appointment,  any  time  to 
suit  your  convenience,  so  that  we  could  discuss  the  proposition? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  I  did  not  receive  that. 

Mr.  IIensley.  You  did  not  receive  that? 


Secretary  Daniels.  No;  I  thought  when  you  introduced  jour  reso- 
lution, when  it  passed  by  such  a  large  majority,  expressive  of  the 
feeling  in  this  country,  that  we  should  not  let  militarism  go  much 
further,  and  I  wrote  to  you. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Yes;  and  I  wrote  you,  asking  for  an  engagement. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  did  not  get  that  letter.  I  will  look  that  up. 
I  think  all  this  discussion  and  Winston  Churchill's  statement  advo- 
cating a  naval  holiday  and  your  resolution  cooperated  to  induce  me 
to  make  this  recommendation  and  to  put  in  my  report  my  feeliiig 
about  it,  which  is  very  strong,  that  this  country  should  earnestly 
urge  a  conference  looking  to  an  agreement  to  end  competition  in 
battleship  construction. 

Mr.  Hjensley.  Do  you  think  that  England  is  going  to  adhere  to 
her  former  policy  and  continue  building? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  this:  I  think  that  in  England  and  in 
this  country  there  is  a  very  wide  division  of  opinion.  I  think  that 
men  of  the  Lloyd  George  type  feel  that  what  we  call  excessive  compe- 
tition should  cease,  but  I  do  not  think  that  England  or  America  or 
any  other  country  can  do  it  alone. 

Mr.  Hensley.  But,  Mr,  Secretary,  you  appreciate  the  fact  that 
there  is  such  a  sentiment  in  England  to-day,  if  we  can  judge  by  news- 
paper reports,  as  never  existed  before  to  cease  this  extension,  and 
also  in  Germany? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  is 
coming  around  to  settling  all  differences  by  arbitration  and  that 
we  ought  to  do  everything  we  can  to  further  it. 

The  opinion  in  England  is  well  expressed  in  a  recent  speech  in 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  said : 

I  wish  to  briu^  home  the  fact  that  in  these  questions  you  have  to  draw  a  line 
k>etween  the  extreme  views  of  irresponsible  people  and  what  is  reasonable  and 
sober  provision  for  the  security  of  ttie  country. 

At  the  same  time  he  proceeded  to  give  the  following  information 
in  regard  to  what  is  considered  "  reasonable  and  sober  in  England, 
^vhich  does  not  indicate  that  there  is  any  marked  let-up  in  building : 

According  to  the  latest  figures  supplied  me  at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  we 
lire  due  to  receive  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  on  the  average,  one  a  week  for  the 
next  9  months,  besides  i^very  large  delivery  of  submarines.  During  tlie  next 
12  mouths  we  shall  receive,  on  the  average,  a  light  cruiser  every  30  days,  and — 
this  is  the  most  impressive  fact  of  all — during  tlie  next  18  months  we  shall,  on 
the  average,  receive  a  superdreadnaught  of  the  latest  possible  type  and  of  the 
highest  possible  cost  every  45  days.  Full  crews  will  be  available  for  all  this 
fleet  as  it  is  completed  without  laying  up  any  B^rvlceable  vessel  of  real  value. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Where  would  this  department  stand  if  these  neat 
interests,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  extensions  and  increase  in  our  Navy, 
would  cease  their  campaigning  to  bring  about  an  enlarged  and  in- 
creased Navy? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  that  they  control  or  dominate. 
I  think  the  sentiment  for  what  I  would  call  an  adequate  Navy,  which 
you  may  say  is  hard  to  define,  T  think  that  sentiment  has  not  grown 
out  of  the  work  of  interested  men  who  sell  ammunition  to  the  Gov- 
ermnent  and  would  like  to  sell  more.  All  men  who  are  in  any  busi- 
ness which  sells  to  the  Government  woidd  like  to  sell  more.  T  do  not 
think  that  that  agitation  of  which  you  speak  has  had  very  mu^h 
effect. 
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Mr.  Hensley.  You  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  press  oh  the  coun- 
try— certain  great  newspapers,  at  any  rate — never  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  something  that  they  believe  will  bring  about  an  in- 
crease ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  many  are  influenced  by  those 
who  sell  munitions  of  war. 

Mr.  Hensley.  We  have  an  organization  in  the  city  of  Washington 
known  as  the  Navy  League.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Hensley.  They  give  banquets  frequently? 

Secretary  Daniels,  i  have  attended  one. 

Air.  Hensley.  They  have  sumptuous  quartei*s  in  the  Southern 
Building? 

Secretary  l)ANiEr>».  I  have  never  been  there. 

Mr.  Hensley.  They  have  an  organization  and  charge  each  mem- 
ber somethink  like  $2  per  annum? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  suppose  they  have  some  fee. 

Mr.  Hensley.  They  are  making  a  continuous  warfare,  are  they 
not,  to  increase  the  sentiment  over  the  country  in  favor  of  a  large 
Navy? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  are  agitating  and  organizing  in  favor 
of  an  adequate  Navy. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  know  the  members  of  that  organization, 
the  officers  of  it? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  know  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  know  Col.  Thompson? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  know  what  his  business  is? 

Seciotarv  Daniels.  I  do  not  know.  He  is  not  in  any  active 
business. 

Mr.  Hensley.  At  one  time  he  was  a  metal  man.  in  the  nickel 
business? 

Seoretarv  Dantkls.  I  did  not  know  what  his  business  was.  I 
know  he  was  formerly  in  business.  I  thought  he  was  rather  in  the 
stork  business,  cotton  or  something  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Satterlee? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Mr.  Satterlee  was  formerly  A.^sistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy? 

Secretarv  Damei^.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hensley.  He  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
a  brother-in-law  of  the  present  J.  P.  Morgan? 

Secretary  Dantei^s.  T  do  not  know  his  family  relations. 

Mr.  Hensley.  And  to  that  extent  connected  with  the  banking 
house  of  Morgan,  and  they  are  interlocked  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Trust.    He  is  the  attorney  for  this  Navy  League? 

Seoretarv  Daniei^s.  T  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Hensley.  As  you  know,  the  youn^  Morgan  was  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  that  oi'pranizalion  until  recently? 

Secretary  Daxtft^**.  No:  T  did  not. 

Mr.  Hknslev.  I  failed  the  attention  of  Cono^ress  to  the  fact  that 
thoM*  irentlenien  were  meinhers  of  the  oriranization  during  the  last 
Congress  when  the  hill  was  ])endinir  and  who  they  were. 

Serretarv  Damtis.   I  knew  von  did  that  as  to  certain  men. 
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Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Horace  Porter? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  met  Gen.  Porter  at  the  Navy  League  ban- 
<juet  last  spring. 

Mr.  Hensi^y.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  connected  with  certain  cor- 
I>orations? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hensijey.  You  do  not  realize  the  fact  that  that  institution  is 
or^nized  for  the  very  purpose  of  disseminating  sentiment  in  the 
country  to  bring  about  a  large  Navy  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hensley.  They  insist  all  the  -time  that  they  are  actuated 
wholly  and  solely  from  patriotic  and  noble  purposes  as  against  fel- 
lows like  Judge  Witherspoon  and  myself  and  others  who  have  not 
the  good  of  our  country  at  heart. 

Secretary  Daniels.  1  think  the  bulk  of  them  are  patriotic  men 
who  advocate  a  Jarge  Navy  because  they  think  that  it  is  a  safeguard 
to  the  Nation  and  tnat  we  should  have  it.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
doubt  the  patriotism  of  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hensley.  These  men  are  charing  $2  and  sending  out  printed 
petitions  into  my  district  to  the  men  m  the  mines,  the  machine  shops, 
and  along  the  railroads  asking  them  to  sign  these  blank  petitions 
and  then  nre  them  back  to  me. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  true  of  all  sorts 
of  legislation,  the  Red  Cross,  the  good  roads,  and  everything? 
Everything  that  comes  before  Congress,  every  policy  that  is  pro- 
posed has  its  advocates,  and  they  send  out  these  printed  petitions  all 
about  the  country  to  the  men  in  the  mines  ana  in  the  shops,  and 
many  thousands  of  them,  if  they  never  heard  of  this  petition,  believe 
in  an  adequate  Navy. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Certainly,  and  so  do  I;  but  when  we  have  an 
adequate  Navy? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  and  I  are  together,  but  if  you  have  an 
adequate  Navy  and  you  stand  still  you  go  backward,  and  you  must 
go  forward  steadily. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  as  many 
views  concerning  the  size  of  the  Navy  as  we  have  admirals  in  the 
service? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  know  that  there  are  varying  views. 

Mr.  Hensley.  These  people  who  are  making  that  character  of 
campaign  are  the  ones  who  are  being  materially  benefited,  the  fel- 
lows who  expect  to  get  something  direct  out  of  it.  That  is  what  I 
complain  of. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  they  do,  I  complain  of  it  as  much  as  you  do. 
I  think  that  if  they  expect  to  get  much  out  of  it  with  the  competitive 
bidding  we  have  and  the  securing  of  lower  prices  and  the  fight 
a^inst  monopoly  which  the  Navy  Department  is  carrying  on,  tney 
will  be  mistaKen. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  have  competitive  bidding  between  the  great 
armor-plate  fellows? 
.  Secretary  Daniels.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Not  in  any  particular  ? 

Secretary  Daniet>s.  No. 

IVfr.  Henslfy.  The  Powder  Trust  has  had  its  way  absolutely? 
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Secretary  DAxiELfi.  Very  nearly  so.    I  was  going  to  brin^  that, 
up  later.     In  nearly  everything  we  buy  for  fiie  ^^^JJ — that  is,  th^ 
big  items — the  price  has  been  fixed  by  monopoly.-  We  have  got  t-cD 
take  steps  to  relieve  the  Navy  Department  from  the  controlled  pric^sas 
of  the  big  intere^its. 

Mr.  Hensley.  For  instance,  when  our  Government  took  a  positio-^^i 
in  the  Venezuela  matter  our  Navy  was  not  comparable  in  any  partii 
ular  with  the  British  Na\7  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  British  Navy  is  larger  than  ours.    It 
on  an  island  and  it  needs  a  larger  navy  than  we  need. 

Mr.  Hensley.  It  was  not  that  our  Navv  would  have  been 
match  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  not  say  so,  since  theyTiave  more  ship-== 

Mr.  Hensley.  But  they  adhered  to  the  principle  of  the  Monrc^"^ 
doctrine  ? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  We  did. 

Mr.  Hensley.  We  insisted  upon  it  and  they  acquiesced  in  it? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  simply  want  information.  I  went  back  in  all 
earnestness  to  my  people  after  Congress  adjourned  and  campaigned, 
and  many  times  did  I  quote  the  statement  made  by  Senator  Aldrich 
with  reference  to  the  waste  of  the  people's  money.  My  people  lis- 
tened to  it.  I  am  in  dead  earnest,  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  go  back 
to  my  people  and  explain  to  tliem  clearly,  so  that  they  can  read 
and  unaerstnnd  it,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  administration  of 
the  department  under  Democrats,  and  that  we  are  trying  to  relieve 
the  burden  that  rests  upon  the  people  who  are  barely  eking  out  an 
existence.  1  do  not  want  to  be  offensive,  but  I  am  in  dead  earnest. 
()ftentiiije>  I  think  that  men  with  pistols  in  their  hip  pockets  have 
an  exaofgeiated  idea  witli  reference  to  the  rights,  based  upon  that 
fact,  and  it  gets  them  into  trouble. 

I  want  to  siiv  that  1  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  vou  and  of  every 
administrative  officer  of  this  Government  to  earnestly  assist  in  bring- 
in<r  about  a  condition  of  this  kind  which.  I  hope,  will  be  as  successful 
as  Jefferson's  administration  was  in  bringing  about  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  (ireat  Lake>.  and  it  is  a  condition  that  I  am  not  only 
earnestly  for  and  that  I  am  fighting  for,  but  that  I  am  praying  for. 

Secretarv  I)amki>.  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  vour  earnest 
feeling  that  the  arlministration  ought  to  fight  for  economy.  I  would 
like  to  put  into  the  record  a  statement  showing  what  has  been  done 
along  the  line  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Henslky.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Secretarv  Danieij:).  I  was  in  office  but  a  short  time  when  I  was 
troubled  because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  no  competition  whenever 
we  came  to  buy  the  very  costly  things  needed  in  the  Navy.  The  last 
Congress  authorized  the  builaing  of  battleship  No.  39^  and  when  we 
advertised  for  bids  the  three  companies  that  make  armor  plate  made 
an  identical  bid.  I  requested  the  representatives  of  the  companies 
to  come  to  Washington,  and  told  them  that  the  law  required  them  to 
make  affidavit  that  they  were  not  in  any  combination  or  in  any  agree-' 
ment  to  keep  up  the  price,  and  I  asked  them  if  thev  were  advertent 
of  that  law.  They  said  they  were,  and  that  thev  had  not  had  any 
conference  before  ujaking  their  identical  bids.     \  told  them  that  I 
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was  "^  from  Missouri,"  and  that  when  three  companies,  on  contracts 
amounting  to  very  large  sums,  made  identical  bios  to  a  cent,  that  tiie 
bnrden  ofproof ,  to  my  mind,  was  on  them  to  show  that  they  had  not 
either  talked  about  it  or  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  telepathy. 

I  canceled  all  the  bids  and  refused  to  award  any  contract,  and  told 
them  that  we  must  have  competition.  Well,  the  matter  went  on.  We 
found  that  going  into  this  battleship  there  were  certain  things — ^like 
bolts,  turbine  rotor  drums,  steel  plates,  angle  irons,  and  some  iron 
and  steel  materials — which  were  made  by  smaller  companies  that 
could  not  make  armor  plate.  So  we  adveitised,  divided  the  material 
that  was  to  go  into  the  battleship,  and  in  that  way  we  secured  com- 
petition on  everything  except  armor  plate.  By  reason  of  that  com- 
petiticm  we  bought  the  specially  treated  steel  for  battleship  ^o.  S9 
tor  $378561  less  than  we  had  paid  for  the  specially  treated  steel  for 
battleship  Xo.  34- 

Mr.  Bathrick.  For  one  ship? 

Secretary-  Daniels.  For  one  ship;  yes.  I  will  tell  you  how  we 
secured  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  A\Tiat  was  the  total  amount  of  the  contract? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  I  will  get  that:  T  do  not  know  exactly.  I  find 
that  it  was  3,900  tons,  at  $187.04  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  $729,456. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Was  the  contract  a  large  one  ? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  Yes.  Had  it  b^n  let  at  the  price  previously 
paid,  it  would  have  amounted  to  more  than  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  So  that  $378,000  might  be  a  large  saving  or  a  small 
saving  in  comparison  with  the  total? 

Socretarj'  Daniels.  T  will  secure  that.    It  was  over  33J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Were  the  contracts  practically  alike? 

Secretarj*  Daniels.  The  same  material  exactly. 

You  authorized  the  building  of  battleship  No.  39  in  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard.  Before  we  began  to  build  battleship  No.  39  we  had  the 
New  York  yard  prepare  estimates  and  prices  <m  the  plans  and  speci- 
ficatioiLs  for  the^avy  Department.  Tney  could  not  build  it  in  *he 
New  York  yard  unless  the  total  cost  should  come  within  the  appro- 
priation, 'fhey  paid  124  cents  to  the  Carnegie  Co.  for  the  specially 
treated  steel  for  battleship  No,  34.  and  if  they  could  not  get  some 
economies  thev  could  not  Duild  the  battleship  within  the  appropria- 
tion. So  the  5few  York  Navy  Yard  put  draftsmen  on  the  work,  and 
they  asked  the  Carnegie  people,  not  as  a  bid.  to  set  a  figure  on  this 
specially  treated  steeK  and  tney  set  the  same  price  as  before.  The 
Carbon  Steel  Co.  set  a  figure  of  about  10  cents,  I  think.  So  in  the 
estimate  for  building  battleship  No.  39  at  the  New  York  Navy  yard 
the  Carl)on  Steel  Co.  bid  on  a  10-cent  basis,  which  enabled  them  to 
come  within  the  appropriation.  There  were  no  bids.  The  Carbon 
Steel  Co.  gave  that  information  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  with  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  confidential.  When  the  bids  came 
in  the  Carnegie  people's  figure  was  a  fraction  under  10  cents  and 
the  Carbon  people  gave  the  same  figure  that  they  gave  in  their  esti- 
mate to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  conveyed  to  my  mind,  at  least,  and  I  want  to 
know  if  that  is  what  you  intended,  an  impression  that  in  some  way 
the  Carbon  Co.'s  estimate  had  leaked  out  and  that  the  Carnegie  people 
had  knowledge  of  it  ? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  what  they  thought. 

Mr.  BoBERTB.  That  is  the  impression  ! 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  was  the  impression  the  Carbcm 
had,  and  they  came  to  me  and  they  said:  "Now,  we  bid  the 
price,  the  amount  of  the  estimate,  and  the  Carnegie  people  had 
estimate  in  of  12|  cents,  the  same  they  had  been  charging  before, 
it  seems  to  us  that  there  must  have  been  a  leak;  the  Carnegie 
must  have  known  our  figures."    Of  course  I  had  no  evidence  of 
but  all  the  New  York  authorities  knew  that  unless  they  got  the  pri 
down  that  they  could  not  build,  and,  of  course,  I  think  it  was  ge 
erally  known  among  the  people  in  the  New  York  yard.    So  I  refosi^^ 
to  accept  any  of  those  bids  and  advertised  for  bids  again,  whereupon 
the  Carnegie  people  again  bid  their  original  price,  9}  cents,  and  Use 
Carbon  Co.  came  down  lower  still,  and  we  gave  them  the  OMitract 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  mav  not  have  been  a  oad  scheme  to  advertise 
again. 

Secretary  Daxikls.  We  saved  on  the  battleship  $378,261  by  that 
Of  course,  the  Carnegie  Co.  protested  vigorousfv  against  readver- 
tising. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Was  that  on  the  armor  plate? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  was  on  the  sj^ecially  treated  steel,  which 
can  be  manufactured  in  smaller  factories  than  are  necessary  for  the 
armor  plate. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  many  tons  go  into  a  battleship? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  insert  that — about  3,900  tons — so  we 
saved  that  amount.  The  Carnegie  Co.  protested  against  the  rebid- 
ding,  and  tbev  asked  me  if  I  thought  they  had  done  anything  wrong. 
and  I  told  tfiem  that  I  had  no  evidence  that  they  had  done  any- 
thing wrong;  but  when  they  made  an  estimate  of  12^  cents  to  the 
navy  yard  and  then  came  down  to  10  cents,  knowing  that  for  the 
first  time  in  years  they  had  competition,  it  did  look  to  me  like  there 
might  have  l>een  telepathy. 

We  came  to  the  matter  of  buyin^r  turbine  rotor  drums  for  battle 
ship  No,  39,  We  advertised  for  them  separately,  and  we  had,  1 
think,  three  bids,  one  from  an  English  concern  and  two  from  the 
Pennsylvania  companies.  T  think,  the  Bethlehem  and  Midvale.  but 
their  bids  were  substantiallv  alike — $100,000  or  about  that.  The 
English  concern  bid  $:»8,000.  or  $102,000  less  than  either  of  them. 
We  awarded  the  contract  to  the  English  concern,  and  saved  on  that 
battleship  $102,836  in  that  one  item. 

Mr.  RoBRRTS.  The  New  York  yard  had  figured  on  those  rotor 
drums,  and  in  making  their  figures  to  the  department  they  had  been 
guided  by  the  prior  price  paid  the  American  concern? 

Secretary  Daniei-s.  I  (lo  not  recall  about  that;  I  will  find  out. 
They  made  their  estimate  on  prices  i)reviously  obtaining  in  America, 
and  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  these  estimates  of 
$128.0(K)  if  the  rotor  chums  were  purchased  abroad. 

Mr.  KoHKKTs.  In  other  words,  the  lessening  of  the  price  of  those 
articles  was  not  any  factor,  so  far  as  the  navy  yard  was  concerned  ? 

Secretary  Danuj^s.  We  had  enough  money  for  that,  even,  I  think, 
if  we  had  paid  the  larger  price.  We  come  next  to  n)e<lium  steel 
plates;  and  we  saved  $10,000.  because  they  could  be  made  by  the 
smaller  companies. 
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^MEr.  BoRERTS.  Where  did  that  contract  go^home  or  abroad? 
Secretary  Daniels.  In  this  country.    On  the  angle  iron  and  small 
pon  and  steel  material  we  saved  $3,()bo. 

Mr.  KoBEBTS.  Please  tell  us  where  the  contracts  were  let. 
_  Secretary  Daniels.  All  those  contracts  were  given  to  the  compa- 
res in  Pennsylvania,  except  for  the  turbine  rotor  drums.  They  can 
*e  made  by  factories  that  can  not  make  armor  plate,  but  can  make 
mailer  things.  Under  the  bid  on  shaftins^s  and  forgings,  we  saved 
^169,646  over  the  identical  articles  in  the  former  ship,  No.  34. 

Mr.  EoBEBTS.  That  was  done  by  rejecting  the  first  bids  and  calling 
for  second  bids? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  advertised  separately.  As  I  understand  it, 
generally  there  has  been  one  advertisement  for  armor,  bolts,  screws. 
etc. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  was  the  method  you  employed  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  advertised  separately,  and  several  of  the 
amall  companies  came  in,  and,  of  course,  when  they  knew  that  those 
companies  could  come  in,  the  Carnegie,  Bethlehem,  and  Midvalc 
companies  came  down  in  their  prices. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  small  companies  could  not  come  in  on  the 
one  bid 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  if  we  had  included  with  armor  these  other 
things,  because  thev  can  not  make  armor  plate.  On  those  items 
we  saved  $662,743.  * 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  mean  that  this  saving  applies  to  one  battle- 
shin? 

secretary  Daniels.  Yes,  sir.  We  saved  it  on  battleship  No.  39 
for  the  identical  articles  for  which  we  paid  that  much  more  on 
battleship  No.  34. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  received  the  rotary  drums  from  the  Eng- 
lish concern? 

Secretary  Daniet^.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  them.  About  half  of  them 
were  delivered  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  about  a  fortnight  ago. 
We  have  the  naval  attach^  in  London  inspect  them. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  will  be  thoroughly  inspected  before  shipped? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  will  be  inspected  oefore  we  take  them. 

When  we  came  to  the  armor  we  rejected  all  the  bids  and  were  then 
absolutely  in  a  situation  from  which  it  appeared  there  was  no  re- 
lief. Though  you  can  not  establish  it  in  black  and  white,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  an  Armor  Plate  Trust  all  over  the  world.  That  is  to 
say,  the  people  abroad  who  make  armor  plate  will  not  come  here  and 
submit  bids,  because  thev  know  if  they  do  our  manufacturers  will 
go  abroad  and  submit  bids.  They  have  divided  the  world,  like  all 
Gaul,  into  three  parts. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Was  there  not  quite  a  contract  given  for  armor  plate 
just  prior  to  your  assumption  of  the  duties  of  vour  office? 

Secretary  DANiEr>8.  Not  just  prior,  no;  I  tKink  not. 

Mr.  Hensley.  An  item  representing  something  like  $800,000,  and 
in  that  connection  I  wish  you  would  state  what  sort  of  a  notice  is 
given  in  the  papers  for  competitive  bidding. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  find  out. 

Copy  of  advertisement  for  armor  for  Pennsylvania, 

Sealed  proposals  for  furnishing  armor  for  naval  vessels  will  be  received  at 
tbe  Navy  Department  until  12  o'clock  noon,  Tuesday,  February  18,  1913,  when 


thej  wUl  be  pabUdy  opcDed.  Vanom  of  pvopoail  aM  all 
obtained  from  the  Cbidt  of  Bnreau  of  Ordnanoe^  Navy 
IngtOD,  D.  C 

N.  C  Twuiua, 
Chief  of  Bmrmm  of  Or*M 
jAsruABT  25,  191S. 

We  came  to  amior  plate,  and,  as  I  say,  there  is  no  doubt  a  woilc^al 
wide  onderstancbng  tnat  the  manufactorers  will  not  bid  against  ea^sS 
other.   We  could  not  set  any  bids  from  abroad  for  armor  plate,  aito^ 
after  rejecting  the  bids  I  asked  the  gentlemen  to  come  here    We  ha^ 
the  other  things  contracted  for,  the  ship  was  ordered,  the  Kew  YorMr 
Navy  Yard  was  ready  to  go  ahead,  and  we  could  not  oomi^ete  the 
ship  without  the  armor  jplate.    So  I  sent  for  the  gentlemen  represent* 
ing  those  three  companies  and  told  them  that  we  must  have  competi- 
tion, and  that  if  they  would  compete  I  would  readvertise.    Thej 
finally  said  that  they  would  do  so,  provided,  if  one  company  of  tbt 
three  received  the  contract,  it  mi^t  sublet  a  part  of  it.    In  other 
words,  they  held  us  up. 

Mr.  BoBEBTs.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  on  that  point.    Can 

any  one  of  those  three  &ctories  turn  out  the  required  amount  of 

armor  for  a  battleship  within  the  time  it  will  be  needed  on  the  diip  t 

^  Secretary  Danieu.  I  think  any  one  of  them  by  itself  can.    I  would 

like  to  inform  myself  as  to  that. 

There  is  required  for  battleship  No.  SO  about  8,000  tons  of  armor. 

The  capacity  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.'s  armor  plant  at  Homestead 
is  estimated  at  10,000  tons  per  annum,  that  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.'s  plant  is  the  same,  and  tne  Midvale  Steel  Co.^s  plant  is  7,500  tons. 

As  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.  had  undelivered  at  the  time  they  bid  for 
the  armor  of  battleship  No.  39  about  2,700  tons  of  armor  for  the 
Pennsylvania^  they  would  have  had  to  deliver  nearly  llfiOO  tons  of 
armor^  if  they  did  not  sublet  part  of  the  contract. 

While  the  capacity  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.'s  armor  plant  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  furnished  this  amount  within  the  required  time,  it  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  Navy  I)e|)ai*tment  that  on  nearly  every  ship 
the  completion  has  been  delayed  by  the  nondelivery  of  the  armor 
owing  to  failures  to  meet  ballistic  tests  and  rejections  of  plate>  and 
parts  of  groups.  The  Midvale  Steel  Co.  does  not  make  any  <'lass  B 
armor,  and  therefore  it  would  have  lH»en  necessary  to  have  suhlel  tin* 
250  tons  of  this  class  required. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  that  is  the  fact,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable,  then, 
for  the  lowest  bidder  who  had  contracted  to  furnish  more  armor  than 
his  plant  could  tuni  out  to  ask  the  privilege  of  subletting? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  Tf  that  is  so,  that  is  correct,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  neither  one  of  them  wished  the  contract.    I  said  to  them,  '*  If 

ou  get  this  low  contract,  do  you  not  want  it — do  you  not  want  this 

ig  business,^*  and  I  urged  them  to  make  a  bid  and  get  it  all.  I  said^ 
"  I  will  jgive  this  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,"  but  neither  of  them 
wanted  it  all. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Was  that  due  to  a  gentleman's  agreement? 

Secretary  Daniei/j.  T  never  call  those  things  **  gentleman's  agree- 
ments." 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  call  it  collusion. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  the  better  word. 
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Mr.  WiTHKKSPooN.  Aduiirai  ytrall^^.s  gave  the  capacity  of  tliose 
three  concerns,  and  I  think  he  siiid  -20,000  tons,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. 

The  Chairman.  About  10,000  tons. 

Secretarj'  Danleus.  I  did  not  want  to  permit  subletting  of  a  part 
of  the  contract,  because  I  did  not  think  we  were  going  to  get  any  real 
competition,  but  we  had  to  build  the  ship,  we  were  authorized  to  do 
s^o,  and  we  nad  to  go  ahead.  We  advertised  for  bids,  and  the  com- 
panies came  down  from  the  former  price  of  $454  a  ton  to  $440  a  ton. 
und  we  saved  on  the  armor  plate  $119,374  on  this  ship.  We  gave  it  to 
the  lowest  bidder. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Did  the  lowest  bidder  take  the  whole  contract? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  but  he  has  the  right  to  sublet. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand.  Do  you  limit  the  quantity  that  they 
can  sublet  ?  . 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  can  sublet  it  all  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  My  recollection  is  that  Admiral  Strauss  stated 
that  the  Navy  Department  had  found  out  that  they  could  manufac- 
ture their  own  armor  plate  for  $187  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  About  $280  a  ton,  varying  in  price  according  to 
the  capacity  rfhd  amount  that  was  made. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  Department  is  advised  that  it  could  manufacture  its  own  armor 
plate  at  such  an  immense  saving,  showmg  that  there  is  so  much  graft 
and  notwithstanding  the  reduction  you  have  been  able  to  secure, 
there  is  so  much  graft  in  this  armor  plate,  do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  have  been  wise  instead  of  contracting  with  them  to  wait,  even 
if  we  had  to  wait  10  years,  until  we  could  get  it  at  a  fair  cost  rather 
than  to  submit  to  such  a  thing  as  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  the  wise 
course  was  to  press  them  down  $119,000  and  go  ahead  with  the  ship 
for  which  we  had  already  made  contracts  for  other  things  and  which 
is  needed,  and  to  bring  out  all  the  facts  and  seek  to  get  better  prices 
in  the  future.  I  hardly  think  that  I  would  have  had  the  authority 
to  hold  up  the  building  of  the  ship  which  is  needed  and  to  block  the 
work  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Would  you  be  willing  now  to  build  two  more 
battleships  with  the  knowledge  that  those  corporations  could  beat 
the  Government  out  of  that  much  money  in  armor  plate  alone  rather 
than  to  wait  until  we  can  get  it  at  a  reasonable  price? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  say  this:  I  hope  that  at  the  next  bid- 
iling  we  can  get  them  down,  if  we  do  not  build  any  plant,  but  I  think 
with  the  ships  getting  old  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  Navy  up 
to  a  high  standard  that  we  had  better  submit  to  it  for  one  time  than 
to  stop. 

ilr.  Browning.  It  would  take  three  years  to  build  an  armor  plant? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  we  could  build  it  in  two  years. 

Mr.  Britten.  You  are  strongly  in  favor  of  an  armor  plant  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Government? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  I  think  that  if  we  had  an  armor  plant 
eijuipped  to  make  armor  and  after  building  it  turned  the  key  in  the 
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door  and  locked  it  and  threw  the  key  away,  the  fact  that  we  had  it 
and  could  make  the  armor  would  bring  the  price  down  as  in  the  case 
of  other  things. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  operated  an  armor- 

Slate  factory  and  also  a  powder  factory,  these  sources  of  graft,  the 
favy  League  and  a  whole  lot  of  organizations  of  that  character, 
would  go  out  of  business  ? 

Secretary  Danieus.  If  they  are  in  business  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  material  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  are  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing the  naval  program  outlined  that  you  feel  it  would  be  ad« 
visable  to  stand  for  this  extortion  until  we  can  remedy  it  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  plant  of  our  own  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  between  the  two  alternatives  we 
can  not  afford  to  stop  building;  I  think  that  would  be  a  fatal  mistak 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  for  an  adequate  Navy.    The  only  question  i 
my  mind  is  what  constitutes  an  adequate  Navy  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  the  only  question. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  is  your  answer  to  that  question?     Do  yo 
believe  now  relatively  at  this  time  that  we  have  an  adequate  Navy? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  That  is  a  hard  thing  to  define.  We  should 
have  modern  ships  to  take  the  place  of  those  becoming  antiquated. 

Mr.  Williams.  Have  we,  in  your  opinion,  relatively  at  this  time 
an  adequate  Navy? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Williams.  Have  we  to  increase  our  Navy  in  proportion  to  the 
other  navies  in  order  that  it  may  become  adequate  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  we  do  not  need  such  a  navy  as  England 
has. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  we  continue  the  naval  program  outlined  and  re- 
tain our  relative  place  among  the  navies  of  the  world,  would  you  re- 
gard that  as  adequate? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  no.  I  think  this:  I  think  we  ought  to 
try  to  secure  uniform  action  to  stop  competition  in  building. 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  think  that  a  two-ship  program  will  enable 
us  to  maintain  our  present  place  and  will  constitute  an  adequate 
Navy  ? 

Secretary  Danikls.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  D(/  yciii  think  it  will  more  than  do  it? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  No:  I  think  that  is  the  mininmm. 

Mr.  WiLLiAAis.  And  you  think  that  a  one-ship  program  would  not 
constitute  in  tlie  future  an  adequate  Navy? 

Secretarv  Danikls.  Yes. 

^fr.  Buchanan.  What  advice  do  you  *x^t  from  the  (leneral  Board? 
Through  their  advices  do  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Na^'y 
is  not  adeqiiat<»  and  that  we  must  have  two  battleships? 

Secretary  Danikls.  Tlicy  say  we  oucht  to  have  four  battleships  to 
keep  up  our  strength  relative  to  the  other  great  nations  and  to  allow 
for  the  replacement  of  the  obsolete  ships. 

Mr.  BrciiANAN.  This  naval  board  consists  of  men  who  have  been 
or  who  are  now  naval  officers? 

Secretarv  Danikls.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  they  have  given  their  whole  life  and  stndv 
to  this  one  question? 
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Secretary  Daxikf^.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  they  have  been  so  busy  that  they  have  not 
had  time  to  consider  other  and  broader  things  that  the  people  them- 
selves, for  instance,  have  been  considering? 

Secretary  Danikijs.  This  is  true:  Their  business  is  the  study  of 

waval  matters  as  experts,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  give  to  the  Secretary 

<>f  the  Navy,  and  for  him  to  present  to  the  committee,  as  I  take  it, 

^vJiat  they  think  is  necessary  to  keep  the  American  Navy  always  ready 

'or  any  emergency. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  not  that  board  consist  of  men  who,  as  it  is 
Commonly  known,  associate  rather  in  high  life  among  the  rich  men 
^^f  the  country,  whose  influence  might  tend  to  influence  them  that  cer- 
*uin  things  are  right,  when  if  they  assonated  with  the  common  masses 
t-hey  might  be  influenced  in  other  ways? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  they  are  influenced  bv  anything 
ill  the  world  except  their  sense  of  duty  and  the  needs  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  believe  in  their  honesty  and  sincerity,  without 
question. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Tt  is  their  business  to  present  to  the  Nav3' 
Department  their  mature  judgment,  as  naval  officers  and  experts, 
what  they  think  is  the  best  thing  for  the  country.  Then  it  i«  my 
duty,  after  getting  from  them  all  the  light  I  can  on  the  administra- 
tive affairs  and  the  policy  of  the  country  in  this  respect,  to  give 
your  committee  my  judgment  of  their  recommendations.  They  are 
doing  their  duty.  In  my  report  I  have  incorporated  their  full 
report  to  me.    It  is  entitled  to  great  consideration. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  To  further  explain  my  position,  I  think  they 
are  surrounded  with  influences  that  are  liable  to  make  them  do 
things  and  see  things  in  a  different  light  from  a  man  who  has  been 
surrounded  by  the  influences  that  I  have,  for  instances. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Undoubtedly  a  man  in  the  military  profession 
looks  at  it  chiefly  from  his  professional  education  and  belief. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  stated,  as  I  understood,  that  you  did  not  be- 
lieve the  great  forces  that  are  advocating  large  expenditures  and  a 
large  Navy  are  in  any  way  doing  these  tnings  except  from  patriotic 
motives? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  I  said  this:  I  said  the 

Mr.  BixHANAN.  Maybe  I  misunderstood  you.  I  had  reference, 
you  understand,  to  the  Navv  League. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  said  the  great  bulk  of  men  in  this  Navy 
Lieague  are  actuated  by  nothing  but  patriotic  motives.  There  never 
was  in  the  history  of  the  world  an  organization  into  which  there 
might  not  slip  some  man  with  an  ulterior  purpose.  Demetrius  did 
it  m  the  case  of  the  combine  of  the  silversmiths  of  Ephesus.  But 
such  men  play,  upon  the  whole,  an  insignificant  part.  It  is  not  long 
before  their  scheming  is  discovered  and  they  are  discredited. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  a  great  many  men  draw 
their  convictions,  in  regard  to  matters  in  which  they  are  intere,«;ted, 
firom  the  same  source  they  do  their  profits,  or  that  they  take  an 
interest  in  these  matters  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  in  their 
profits  ? 

Secretary  Danieus.  Undoubtedly. 


Mr.  Buchanan.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  the  American  Fed- 
eratioa  of  Lfabor,  in  their  conventitHi,  pasaed  a  resolution  to  approve 
of  the  naval  holiday  and  in  favor  of  peace,  and  the  fact  is  that  Uiey 
claim  in  Europe  they  prevented  what  would  have  been  one  of  the 
worst  wars  of  the  times,  in  re^rd  to  that  Morocco  controversy  that 
oame  up,  by  conferring  with  each  other  and  brinfpng  about  maab 
meetings  to  have  those  countries  settle  that  controversy  without 
resorting  to  war. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  anotlier  good  ailment  in  favor  of 
having  the  international  conference  seeking  to  prevent  espenaive 
building  of  navies. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  My  information  is  that  the  people  of  GrCrmany 
and  Great  Britain  are  now  endeavoring  to  restrain  further  large 
appropriations  for  naval  purposes. 

I  believe  that  is  all  I  desire  to  ask  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  Secretary  if  he  regards 
it  an  unsafe  policy  for  this  Nation  to  maintain  a  smaller  Navy  than 
other  nations?     Is  that  an  unsafe  policy? 

Secretary  Daniki-s.  I  think  it  is  an  unsafe  policy  for  us  not  to 
have  an  adequate  Navy.  I  do  not  think  an  adequate  Navy  for  at 
would  be  adequate  for  England,  situated  as  she  is.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  to  try  to  keep  up  with  a  country  like  England. 

Mr.  Gray.  What  is  our  rank  in  the  naval  world?  I  ought  to 
kitow  that  without  asking  you,  but  I  do  not. 
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SecTetary  Da>'u:l8.  It  is  always  a  little  uncertain;  you  can  never 
l>e  absolutely  sure.  England  is  first,  I  think;  Germany  second; 
and,  T  think,  we  are  third. 

Mr.  Gray.  Is  our  policy  at  the  present  time  to  rank  first  or  to 
maintain  a  statu  quo  as  to  a  Navy? 

Secretary  Daniels.  To  maintain  a  statu  quo  or  a  little 

Mr.  Gkay  (interposing).  If  you  deem  it  a  safer  policy  to  maintain 
a  smaller  Navy  than  other  Nati<His,  are  we  unsafe  to  have  Great 
Britain  maintain  a  larger  Navy!  Are  we  not  in  an  unsafe  condition 
as  against  Great  Britain  on  that  same  principle? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  think  Great  Brit- 
ain has  so  many  more  needs  for  a  navy.  It  has  many  colonies.  It 
can  not  afford  to  send  its  greatest  dreadnoughts  from  home.  It 
keeps  its  navy  in  the  North  Sea  and  near  about. 

Mr.  GiLVY.  Germany  has  a  larger  navy  than  we  have  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Gray.  Are  we  unsafe  with  respect  to  Germany? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  would  depend.  If  you  could  have  all  of  the 
German  battleships  here,  and  all  of  ours  here,  and  they  had  the  most 
bettleships,  we  would  be  unsafe,  of  course.  It  woul^  depend  upon 
the  number  and  efficiency.  You  see,  if  we  should  have  trouble  with 
Germany,  Germany  could  not  afford  to  take  its  fleet  out  of  the  North 
Sea  to  come  over,  and  could  not  send  as  large  a  fleet  as  it  has. 

Mr.  Gray.  England  and  Germany  are  ranked  as  the  stronger  na- 
tions of  the  world  all  the  way  around,  are  they  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Certainly  so,  as  to  the  possession  of  battle- 
ships. 

Mr.  Gray.  If  it  is  a  safe  policy  to  maintain  a  smaller  navy  as 
i^gainst  a  large,  strong  nation,  wny  is  it'  necessary  to  maintain  a 
large  navy  as  against  a  small  nation — I  mean  if  that  principle  is  to 
be  followed.  We  are  safe  from  England  and  from  Germany,  and 
they  are  the  larger  nations.  We  are  safe,  I  understand,  and  our 
policy  is  not  to  make  our  Navy  supreme  over  them,  but  to  remain  in 
statu  quo. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  said  we  were  safe  from  them  if 
they  had  a  larger  navy  and  should  come  into  a  fight  with  us.  I 
have  said  the  conditions  are  such  that  require  much  of  their  navy  to 
be  kept  in  their  own  waters,  and  therefore,  having  no  near  navy 
that  will  give  us  trouble,  we  do  not  ordinarily  need  as  large  a  navy 
as  they  do. 

Mr.  Gray.  May  I  ask  another  question  without  being  impertinent? 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  so. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what  this  policy  of  yours  is. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  do  not  want 
a  larger  hiatus  than  we  have  now? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No ;  T  do  not  want  to  change  the  status.  Un- 
less we  go  forward  with  tAvo  battleships— and  our  other  battleships 
are  wearing  out — we  get  in  a  place  where  if  we  were  to  be  troubled 
we  would  not  be  certain  of  winning  or  of  having  an  equal  chance. 

Mr.  Gray.  You  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  larger  navy  than 
these  smaller  nations,  do  vou? 


* 


Secretanr  DAKIBL0.  Ithmkitwoiildbeal|ktalpdi<grf<»^Q8toi«iio- 
grmde  in  the  stm^^th  of  our  Na^,  and  the  only  way  to  koep  from 
retrograding  is  to  build  modem  amps,  not  ntunerooa,  lut  to  be  mij. 
'  Mr.  HnNKJET.  Let  me  ask  a  cpiemon  on  a  partieiilar  line  thtt  m 
-not  been  touched  yet  Suppose  we  appropriate  $i,4AfiQOfiOO  for  Ae 
Navy  this  year^  imd  that  we  are  to  oontmue  a  program  that  will 
<eaU  lor  apprommateiy  $150,000,000  a  year  in  order  to  carry  out  Ae 
naTid  program.  Could  that  moom  be  better  enended  ana  a  bettr 
apd  more  itmifcmn  sjrstem  adopted  and  pursued  if  the  monef  iv«ec 
appropriated  in  a  lump  sum  to  the  ^topartment  to  be  expended  or 
to  be  i4ypr«^riated  in  the  manner  heretofme  and  now  eontemidst"' 
this  ocMnmittee  and  the  House  making  specific  apimypriatioiisf 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  thought 

Secretary  Daniels.  Tou  mean  if  vou  ai^nropriated  $LOOfiMf0^ 
in  a  lump  sum,  as  they  do  in  Englana  f 

Mr.  Hjsnslst.  Tes. 

Secretary  Dakibui.  For  the  Navy  Dqmrtmeit  to  spend  as  ti^ 
dhoose,  and  make  reports,  without  Congiess  entiionzing  Bpea& 
thiiusst 
.  1&  Hmfsunr.  Yes* 

Secretary  Damiblb.  Of  course  it  would  depend.  Ton  would  thm 
trust  to  the  wisd<nn  of  one  man  ratfanr  than  tiie  jjoint  wisckim  of  Ae 
Secretary  and  Cioiijgresa.  If  he  wese  a  yery  wise  man  I  think  il 
would  be  better  to  baye  the  whde  $lfiO/XXM)00  in  a  lump  sum  to  be 
expended  in  his  discretion,  but  he  nug^t  be  an  unwise  man  and  spoid 
it  not  as  wisely  as  under  tm  direction  of  Oongress. 

Mr.  EbNSUBT.  If  it  were  appropriated  to  the  dmartment  it  would 
be  expended  under  the  direction  oi  the  Secretary  of  the  Nayy  t 

Secretary  Daniels.  Y€». 

Mr.  Henslbt.  An  advisory  board  could  be  provided  by  the  lawt 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henslet.  Could  not  the  money  be  expended  to  better  advan- 
tage and  a  permanent  established  policy  pursued  through  more  suc- 
cessful combination  than  b}r  the  haphazard  and  indiscriminate 
method  of  making  appropriations  now  i 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  at  present  they  are  haphazard. 
I  think  that  the^  are  appropriated  after  much  discussion  and  con- 
sideration. I  think  it  would  be  well  if  some  appropriations  were 
general ;  but,  taking  the  question  of  building  battleships  and  takhig 
flie  question  of  other  things  into  consideration 

Mr.  Henslet  (interposing).  To  make  myself  clear,  we  have  found 
some  very  foolish  expenditures  b^  reason  of  political  influence,  I 
assume.  We  found  a  coaling  station  at  Frenenmans  Bay  and  an- 
other at  New  London  that  seemed  to  be  useless.  There  seems  to  be 
a  yard  down  at  Charleston  which  is  idle;  and  here  and  there  and 
elsewhere  large  expenditures  of  money  appear  to  have  bc^n  brought 
about  largely  by  political  influence  to  further  the  interests  of  some 
man  or  some  party.  That  is  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  been  making  appropriations  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
establishment  of  a  coaling  station  at  Frenchmans  Bay  and  at  New 
Ijondon  was  by  the  department  and  not  by  specific  act  of  Congress 
That  is  a  lump-sum  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Gray.  I  am  glad  you  make  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause I  was  not  advised  of  the  fact.  I  simply  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion it  was  a  foolish  expenditure. 

^  The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  we  repealed  last  year  that  pro- 
vision of  law  that  gave  those  lump  sums. 

Mr.  Gray.  Having  illustrated  the  thought  in  my  mind,  do  you 
not  believe,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  if  you  adopted  this  safe  plan  it  would 
result  eventually  in  a  better  Navy  establishment  and  system  than 
we  now  have? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  undoubtedly  if  you  had  a  permanent 
able  board,  you  might  have  a  policy  that  would  be  more  consistent 
for  a  number  of  years;  but  in  our  Government,  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  possible  and  I  think  you  would  lose  as  much  by  a  perma- 
nent board's  mistakes  as  you  would  by  congressional  mistaKes.  I 
think  either  one  would  make  some  mistakes,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
c'hange  would  be  beneficial. 

In  other  words,  I  am  so  new  in  oflSce  and  know  so  little  about 
many  thing  connected  with  naval  expenditures  that  I  would  feel 
that  my  judgment,  and  the  judgment  of  men  on  a  permanent  board, 
would  not  result  as  well  as  it  is  to  thrash  the  whole  thing  out  with 
recommendations  of  the  department  and  then  the  committees  of 
Congress. 

Afi.  Gray.  I  am  not  advocating  it.     I  wanted  your  opinion  of  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  There  are  some  advantages  and  some  disad- 
vantages. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  moment  ago  you  stated  in  your 
opinion  that  we  were  safe  from  attack  by  England  or  Germany  be- 
cause of  conditions  existing  in  the  vicinity  of  those  nations.  I  want 
to  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  your  opinion  is  not  based  on  the  exist- 
ing conditions  in  those  countries,  the  conditions  of  the  moment  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Having  in  view  the  almost  kaleidoscopic  combina- 
tions of  European  nations  during  the  recent  Balkan  War,  is  it  not 
conceivable  that  there  might  be  such  combinations  take  place  in 
Europe  that  would  free  any  one  of  those  nations  from  home  en- 
tanglements and  allow  them  to  go  anywhere  in  the  world  to  force  a 
war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  ask  you  further,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you 
have  any  information  with  regard  to  what  has  been  stated  repeatedly 
in  the  press  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  as  the  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  between  Japan  and  England  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  officially,  no;  I  know  no  more  than  what 
I  see  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  general  un- 
derstanding in  the  diplomatic  world,  without  official  knowledge, 
that  there  is  such  an  alliance  that  has  grown  up  since  the  Russian- 
Japanese  War? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Nothing,  except  what  I  see  in  the  press. 

The  Chairman.  The  text  of  that  was  published  in  the  press.  It 
was  a  newspaper  report,  but  there  was  a  revision  made  of  that  treaty 
in  the  past  two  years. 
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Mr.  KoBEKTS.  So  tlie  conditioiiii  of  the  present  moment  woulJ 
hardly  be  a  safe  basis  for  this  <:r  any  other  country  to  base  its  naval 
or  military  policy  on? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
fatal  for  us  to  presume  there  would  be  no  change  in  present  condi- 
tions, and  that  therefore  we  must  go  forward. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Ycu  spoke,  Mr.  iSecretary,  of  a  report  oi  a  general 
board  which  you  have  incorporated  in  your  report.  That  report 
recommends  four  battleships,  and  after  considermg  the  finances  of 
the  country  and  all  the  other  elements  of  depression  you  recommend 
to  Congress  two  battleships. 

Secretary 'DANiBifl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  ask  if  you  would  object  if  Congress,  after 
viewing  he  question  from  all  angles,  should  build  four  battleships. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course  not.  But  I  think  that- -we  ought  to 
urge  and  try  to  secure  international  agreements. 

Sir.  Roberts.  T  agree  with  you  fully,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Therefore,  I  would  say  that  in  order  to  secure 
it,  it  is  best  not  to  say  that ''  we  want  it,  but  still  in  ship  construction 
we  are  going  to  surpass  you."  In  other  wordsj  we  should  go  forward 
moderately,  showing  we  are  not  ourselves  going  into  any  excess,  or 
going  to  the  extent  of  what  our  most  forward  men  say,  but  we  are 
Keeping  our  Navy  in  good  shape,  and  asking  them  also  to  do  the  same 
thing — to  stop  excessive  building. 

i^.  Roberts.  We  do  not  want  to  go  backward  pending  these  pros- 
pective international  aOTeements. 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Britten.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  inquire  if  you  conferred  at 
any  time  with  the  President  about  this  matter? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Before  I  made  my  recommendations  I  con- 
ferred with  the  President  about  it,  and  made  my  recommendations 
after  a  conference  with  him  and  had  his  approval  on  the  building 
program. 

Mr.  Britten.  The  President  is  in  favor  of  the  two-battleship 
program  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  approved  these  recommendations;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  had  not  finished  the  matter  of  battleship  39. 

Mr.  IIensley.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  more  questions  before  we 
proceed  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hfnslkv.  These  complications,  Mr.  Secretary,  which  you  say 
mifrht  arise,  tliat  would  occasion  w^ar  between  this  country  and  these 
other  countries,  are  merolv  possibilities,  are  they  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Nol)ody  kno\vs. 

Mr.  ITknslky.  Of  course,  we  can  not  see  into  the  future. 

Secretary  Daniels.  My  opinion  about  it,  of  course,  is  not  worth 
any  more  than  the  conmiittee's. 

^fr.  IIensley.  Onr  trade  relations  and  all  that  are  all  friendly? 

Si^cretary  Daniels.  All  friendly,  and  I  do  not  look  for  war. 

Mr.  IIensley.  Could  a  war  be  fought  between  this  country  and 
any  of  these  great  powers  without  the  winner  or  victorious  country 
beinir  the  loser  in  the  end? 
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Secretary  Dakiels.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  loser  "? 

Mr.  Hekslet.  Absolutely  the  loser  in  the  deal.  Not  desirable, 
making  it  clear  to  any  mind  that  it  is  not  desirable. 

Secretary  Daniei^.  If  vou  are  in  a  war,  it  is  desirable  to  win, 
always. 

Mr.  Hensley.  That  is  true. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course,  you  lose  a  lot  of  money,  but  if  you 
are  going  into  a  war,  you  want  to  be  prepared  for  war. 

Mr.  Hensley.  That  is  true. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  war,  and  my 
policy  is  as  your's  is,  and  that  of  us  all,  to  try  to  avert  it. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  vou  think  there  is  one  chance  in  a  thousand  for 
us  to  have  war  with  Great  Britain  or  Germany? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  look  for  one  with  Great  Britain  or 
anv  other  country. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  see  right  north  of  us  thousands  of  British  citi- 
zens living  on  one  side  of  the  line  and  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  dwelling  in  peace  and  harmony? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  it  is  improbable,  and  yet  we  have  had 
two  wars  with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Hensley.  And  when  we  were  not  in  a  state  of  preparedness 
that  we  are  now,  and  we  were  victorious  in  each  of  those  two  in- 
stances. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  had  been  prepared  in  1812  we  would 
not  have  had  any  war. 

Mr.  Britten.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  idea  for  a  young  man,  being 
brought  up  in  life,  to  take  up  athletics  without  developing  his  brain 
and  brawn  as  hegrows  older  ?  I  want  to  bring  out  a  point  raised  by 
Mr.  Hensley.  The  idea  is  that  if  we  are  prepared  for  war,  we  sort 
of  invite  it,  and  we  go  looking  for  war.  I  maintain  that  being  un- 
prepared offers  a  greater  prospect  for  war  than  being  thoroughly 
prepared.  The  mere  fact  a  young  man  is  athletic  does  not  mean  at 
all  that  he  is  looking  for  a  fight. 

Secretary  Danieus.  I  think  the  country  ought  always  to  be  pre- 
pared and  always  try  to  keep  from  fighting. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Does  not  the  same  principle  apply  to  individuals? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No  man  ought  to  fight  if  he  can  honorably 
avoid  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  these  theoretical  questions  have  been  dis- 
cussed sufficiently,  gentlemen.    Let  us  proceed. 

Proceed  with  your  statement,  please,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Dantels.  We  were  discussing  the  matter  you  raised  just 
now  about  economy  and  the  fact  that  wnenever  we  go  to  buy  any- 
thing that  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  we  practically  have  no  com- 
petition and  the  Government  is  held  up  in  the  matter  of  prices.  We 
had  to  buy  in  the  last  week  or  two  some  armor-piercing  shells.  The 
prices  seemed  to  me  to  be  extortionate,  so  we  secured  very  large  com- 
petition— competition  from  Germany,  competition  from  England, 
and  competition  at  home.  As  a  result  of  securing  this  competition, 
we  made  a  saving  of  $1,068,750. 

Mr.  Roberts.  On  a  total  of  how  much? 

Secretary  Daniels.  On  a  total,  I  think,  of  about  $3,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  in  the  record,  Mr.  Secretary,  a  state- 
ment of  the  former  prices  paid  and  the  prices  accepted  in  the  present 
contract  for  the  several  items  which  you  have  mentioned? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  I  will  do  that. 

Lowest  bids  on  projectiles,  opened  January  7,  1914,  compared  with  pricet  in 

contracts  of  November ,  1912. 


Lowest  1912  pric«5. 


Projectile. 

Number. 

Each. 

Total. 

Plus  ao  per  cent 

Number.  • 

1 

4,200, 
1.900 
24.000 
12.000  1 

Total. 

14-inrh  A.  I* 

12-inch  A.  P 

5-inch  common . . 

3,500 

1.500 

20.000 

10,000 

$490.00 

274. 75 

13.30 

9.52 

$1,715,000 

412.125 

206.000 

95.200 

$2,038,000 
494.530 
319,200 

4-inch  common . . 

114,240 

Total 

2,488,325 

1 

1 

2,985,900 



•*••* 1 

Projectile. 


14-inch  A.  P. 


12-inch  A.  P 


Ix)west  1914  bids  on  number  required. 


Number. 


1,000 

2.000 

500 


5-inch  common. 
4-inch  common. 


3.500 

1,500 

5.000 

15,000 

10.000 


Each. 


$315.00 
320.00 
334.00 


lf.5. 00 

S.5C 
8.72 
5.40 


Total. 


Total 


Plus  20  per  cent 


Number. 


$315,000 
640,000 
167,000 


1,200 

2.400 

600 


1.122,000 

247,500 

42,800 

130.800 

54.000 


4.200 

1,800 

0.000 

18,000 

12,000 


TotiL 


$378,000 
788,000 
»O,400 


1.346,400 

297.000 
51.364) 

156.960 
05.530 


1,597.700 


1.917,240 


Decrease. 


Cost,  1912.     Bids,  1914. 


On  number  advertiscl $2. 408. :i25     $1. .'>97. 700 

On  2(>  per  cent  additional 2.9S.^.990       1,917,240 


Decrease. 


$890.tC'o 
1,068.7.^» 


Mr.  KoBERTS.  May  I  ask  on  this  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  bids 
which  vou  received  at  home  and  abroad  were  from  trust  sources,  so 
to  speak — concerns  that  are  suppo.sed  to  be  in  trust — or  are  they 
what    wo  call  independent  people? 

Secretary  Daniei^^.  Of  coiir.se,  as  to  those  from  abroad  I  do  not 
know  anything,  except  that  one  of  the  representatives  of  a  foreign 
conij)any  was  the  agent  of  Krupp,  although  the  bid  did  not  come  in 
Krupp's  name. 

Mr.  KoHEin^.  1  was  leading  up  to  another  question.  I  understood 
vou  to  snv  a  while  acfo  there  was  a  world-wide  trust? 

Secretary  Danikls.  In  armor  plates. 

Mr.  KoHERTs.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  a  world-wide  tnisi 
111  other  steel   manufactures? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  matter  of  projectiles  there  seems  not 
to  be,  because  we  stopped  this  competition.  If  there  had  been,  we 
would  not  have  gotten,  this  competition. 

Mr.  Farr.  There  was  some  competition  at  home? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Some  competition  at  home,  too.     Practically 
nil  of  these  orders  were  given  to  the  same  coQcerns  that  sold  to  us  at 
tfie  last  time,  and  they  brought  their  prices  down. 
^Ir.  Roberts.  You  mean  at  home? 
Secretary  Daniels.  All  these  orders  were  placed  at  home. 

JSir,  RoBERrs,  With  the  same  people  with  whom  you  have  placed 
^i*clers  heretcfore? 

:Secretary    Daniei^.  Practically;    nearly    all    of    them    the   same 
P^K)ple. 

Mr.  RoBERiS.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  policy  to  purchase  muni- 
tions  of  war  abroad? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  have  not  purchased  any. 

Mr.  RoBERi^.  You  made  a  contract  for  some,  did  you  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  1  made  a  contract  for  some  turbine  rotor 
<\rums. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  not  bought  some  shells  abroad  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  vVe  have  not  bought  any  since  I  have  been  in 
office,  but  last  year  and  generallv  they  have  every  once  in  a  while 
bought  some  shells  abroad ;  and  1  think  that  is  a  good  thing  to  do. 
because  you  can  not  get  their  methods  and  their  plans  and  their  im- 
provements otherwise;  and  now  and  then  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  buy  a  few  over  there  to  get  a  line  on  what  they  have  done,  also 
by  way  of  being  able  to  contrast  American  with  foreign  made  shells. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  would  not  believe  in  the  policy  of  placing  the 
bulk  or  large  per  cent  of  our  orders  for  munitions  of  war  abroad, 
would  you? 

Secretary  Daniels.  There  are  some  munitions  of  war  you  could 
not  buy  abroad  at  all.  because  you  would  have  to  give  so  many  of 
our  plans.  Only  such  things  as  you  could  place  that  did  not  dis- 
close what  ought  not  be  disclosed,  and  only  tnen  that  for  which  our 
own  concerns,  by  the  proofs,  were  charging  us  exorbitant  prices, 
except  for  experiment  or  contrast  purposes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  the  reasons  for  the  particular  action 
now,  but  you  would  not  believe  in  the  policy  of  going  abroad  for  our 
war  material? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Only  in  very  exceptional  instances. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Because  placing  our  contracts  abroad  might  put  us 
in  a  position  where  we  could  not  get  delivery.  In  case  of  war 
abroad  that  did  not  affect  us  in  any  way,  it  might  affect  the  delivery 
of  those  materials  to  us? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Some  things  we  could  not  buy  abroad  at  all. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  understand  your  policy  in  inviting  bids  from 
abroad,  it  is  simply  to  assure  competition  here? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  partially. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  reference  to  these  projectiles,  it  was 
for  experimental  and  test  purposes? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  that,  but  the  main  purpose  in  inviting 
bids  from  abroad  was  to  brin^  down  the  price  at  home.  Could  you 
conceive  of  a  foreigner  being  just  as  cute  as  you  in  many  ways.^  and 


snaking  an  impcstMy  hm  hidr^m  Ud  U  ivMdi  inb  iriitM-  Mit  iMk^ 
Urn  ootiitraet,  but  simply  to  hurt  his  rival  faMat 

Secretary  Danisls.  Of  coisrse^  ive  ^M  in  tiik  fSimtA^":  If  |ia  doea 
thaL  we  hare  our  iii£^>ectors  u^  webtgr^-^"— 

Ifo.  BoBBRTB  (interposing).  Wliat  jraaruity  faavia  von  t&il  tibe 
IbM^^ner  trould  assume  the  coo^twit  if  j^  awarctoii  It  toldml 

Secretary  Danuxs.  One  concern  was'  HadfleMs  Steid  Footidfjr 
Co.  (Ltd.),  Hecla  Works,  Sheffidd,  England^  of  large  fikailadal  xe- 
sources. 

Mr.  BoBBsiB.  Suppose  he  had  refused  y<m,  oonld  yim  get  anj 
remedy?  How  would  this  Government  have  any  remedy t  He  is 
beyond  your  jurisdiction.  All  you  eodd  do  in  rrtaliatuiki  would 
be  to  shut  him  out  of  any  future  competiti<m  if  be  refium  to  take 
the  contract,  being  the  lowest  bid(tor. 

Secretary  Dakiecs.  I  did  not  look  into  that  I  Icnew  lie  was  a 
very  reputable  man. 

Mr.  K(»EiiTS.  I  am  not  critizing  tiie  method,  Mr.  Seefetary,  bat 
it  OQcurs  to  me  that  perhaps  the  method  may  not  be  tbedMiiSfy  lair 
to  the  American  manufacturer  in  every  instance. 

Secretary  Danibus.  Undoubtedly  they  would  ndt  haftf  ^iism  down 
on  those  sbells  f<»*  us  if  they  could  not  make  botti  eiidE  itneat  and 
make  money  (m  it  .      <     . 

Mr.  BoBEBTS.  I  would  not  agree  wiuAy  with  tfal^  Mr.  Btoreligy. 
I  have  known  large  concerns  to  tmke  Worit  at  less  thaii  odit  in  eldttr 
to  keep  their  esti^ishments  going  and  tide  thttn  over  a^  pelibd  <if 
hard  times  or  a  period  whM  tiif^  had  no  eftftttjm^  Msmme  Unkt 
oiMiiization  would  be  dispersed. 

Secretary  DANnwjs.  That  is  vety  e^epti^al,  UiOoglh.  Very  ex- 
rcptioiial. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Daniei-s.  AVith  your  permission,  I  will  add  in  the  record 
the  other  economies. 

Partial  list  of  economics  in  a dminUt ration.  Navy  Department,  from  Mar.  4 

to  Oct,  16,  1919, 

Saving  in  purchase  of  smokeless  powder $168,000 

Balance  withheld  for  various  purposes,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 

returned   to  Treasury 105,000 

Saving,  Kanawha  and  Maumee 70.200 

Saving,  freight,  Kanawha  and  Maumee 25,000 

Saving,  equipment  Darien  radio  station 100^  000 

Saving  in  cost  of  electric  lamps,  vessels 0,600 

Saving  In  cost  manufacturing  gasoline  engines 6,000 

Saving  in  Internal  feed  pii)es  (modified  design) 18,620 

Totnl   466.420 

Saving  in  Yards  and  Docks, 

Central  administration  building,  Portsmouth,  N.  H |20,000.00 

Marine  barracks  and  oflScers*  quarters.  Boston,  Mass 148.000.00 

landing  facilities,  Newport,  R.  I - 40.000.00 

Marine  Corps  barracks  (firei)roof).  Philadelphia,  Pa 20,000.00 

Radio  station.  Guantanamo.  Cuba 0,680.00 

Marine  barracks  and  quarters.  Canal  Zone 400.000.00 

Pattern  shop,  Puget  Sound.  Wash 66.889.  ft* 

Total , 6n,8ia88 

In  addition  to  tbe  above,  the  estimates  submitted  to  Ck>ngrew  tt\M  year  lMt« 
been  reduced  in  the  department  by  over  $28,000,000. 
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Summarized  statement  of  money  saved  the  Government  since  Mar.  4,  191S, 

On  special-treatment  steel  for  new  battleship  99 $378,261 

On  turbine  rotor  drums  for  battleship  99 102, 836 

On  medium-steel  plates  for  battleship  99 19, 000 

On  angle  irons  and  small  iron  and  steel  material  for  battle- 
ship 99 3, 000 

On  forgings  and  shaftings  for  battleship  99 150, 646 

$662,  743 

On  class  A  armor  for  battleship  99 95, 746 

On  turret  armor  for  battleship  99 12,600 

On  class  B  armor  for  battleship  99 3, 528 

On  bolts  for  battleship  99 7,  500 

119,374 

Total 782, 117 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  diflference  between  prices  paid  for 
certain  materials  this  year  as  compared  with  previous  prices  for  the 
same  material,  the  saving  having  oeen  effected  by  getting  real  com- 
petition from  firms  not  connected  with  the  so-called  iron  and  steel 
combination.  In  some  cases  these  new  fiims  have  been  the  successful 
bidders  and  in  others  the  knowledge  that  they  were  competing  has 
caused  the  firms  in  the  combination  to  cut  rates  over  the  prices  they 
made  themselves  in  previous  years. 

In  addition  to  these  savings,  over  $30,000  has  been  saved  by  secur- 
ing cheaper  transportation  for  sand,  coal,  and  iron  material  to  sta- 
tions in  the  Pacinc.  Numerous  small  savings,  such  as  a  saving  of 
$12,000  in  the  purchase  of  rope,  which  altogetner  make  a  large  ag- 
gregate, have  also  been  accomplished,  but  which  can  not  be  accurately 
figured  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

We  come  to  the  matter  of  the  armor-plate  factory.  I  believe,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  saved  money  in  makmg  powder  and 
^oipedoes,  that  we  ought  to  enlarge  our  works  so  as  to  make  the 
''Munitions  of  war  cheaper,  and  that  we  ought  to  increase  the  gun 
factory  and  the  powder  factory,  and  have  an  armor-plate  factory. 

In  the  matter  of  powder,  the  price  has  gone  down  from  85  cents 
^o  53  cents.  This  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  making  part 
^^  the  powder.  We  make  the  powder  for  twentv-nine  and  a  fraction 
J^^Jits  net.  That  is  to  say,  it  costs  us  that  much  for  shop  costs.  Over- 
*^^ad  charges  would  be  8  cents  more,  which  makes  about  38  cents,  and 
^^  pay  53  cents  for  it. 

.  The  .Chairman.  Admiral  Strauss  stated  the  price  as  40J  cents, 
^it  did  not  include  a  small  cost  of  what  was  designated  as  Navy 
-*-^partment  costs. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman.     I  understood  him  to 
^^y  that  included  not  only  overhead  charges,  but  it  also  included 
^Werest  on  the  total  investment  of  3  per  cent? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  included  interest  charges,  but  did  not  include 
\vhat  he  called  Navy  Department  charges. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  think  that  question  was  asked  and  I  think  he  said, 
*^*  Yes ;  that  includes  all  those  items." 

The  Chair3ian.  No;  it  did  not  include  that  item. 
Mr.  Roberts.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  a  question  right  here 
with  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  armor  plate  and 
powder,  to  get  your  view  whether  or  not  you  believe  the  Government 
should  make  all  its  guns,  all  its  armor  plate,  and  all  its  powder? 
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Secretary  Dahsu.  I  briwT«  we  ou|^  <fc>  be  lUe  tcyia  Ht  lili- 
tn«tdy: 

Mr.  Boenm.  Do  yoa  think,  1&.  Seaf^anr,  it  would  )m  a  «•■ 
policy  to  do  tliat  if  it  means  the  doeing  op  of  all  prirat*  pUahi  — 
gured  in  that  particidAr  woikt 

JsecretaJty  Danislb.  I  bdieve  in  havi 
it,  and  thai  I  woold  say  to  these  peop 
mudi  powder  or  annor  or  so  many  ffoi 
they  save  a  reasonable  pric&  I  wonU  I 
have  me  Government  manufacture.  I 
a  fair  price.    We  have  not  had  it. 

'  I  invite  attention  to  the  poli^  of  the  British  Govenunent  in  tiiis 
t«H)ect,  as  shown  in  the  recent  statement  by  the  First  Lend  (rf  the 
Admiralty,  and  you  wiU  see  how  closely  toelr  policy  and  oar  own 
^gree: 

We  Blraady  keep  our  treat  ^nttaa  of  the  docksrwdB  bi  ftdl  Mtl*^r~lB  oldw 
to  provide  a  check  on  private  coDstnietora,  uid  I  aee  m  feaHn,  Mr  do  ar  af- 
vlaota,  wh7  we  should  ebrlnk  fiom  making  Oili  farther  eztaoslcMi  ot  Oa  tmI 
ana  TBilane  bnstneeme  of  the  admiralty. 

Mr.  BoBERTB.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  testimoDy  •■  to  Um  nla- 
.  tive  cost  of  manufacture  of  ^[ims,  and  the  tastinmy  ao  far  aa  to  ^ 
relative  cost  of  armor  plate  is  spetnilative  pnret^.  But'wo  £d  have 
testiinoi^  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  making  powo^. 

Secretary  Danimu.  And  torpedoes  t 

Mr.  BoBERTs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  Admiral  Straoaa  stated,  aa  will 
appear  in  his  statement,  the  relative  coat  of  the  guns  at  the  gnn 
factoiy  here  at  the  arseiud  in  l^e  War  Department,  and  also  at  the 
private  gun  concerns. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Before  I  complete  my  question,  may  I  ask  what 
the  relative  cost  of  making  guns  is  in  the  uovemment  factories,  both 
Army  and  Navy,  and  the  private  factories!  Does  not  the  Govern- 
ment manufacture  also? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  Navy  price  was  the  lowest;  the  Arm> 
price  was  next ;  the  private  price  was  the  highest. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  BoBEBTS.  I  am  not  interested!  ^^r  the  purpose  of  my  question, 
in  the  absolute  prices. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Let  me  give  them  now  so  as  to  get  them  in  the 
record- 
It  costs  us  something  less  than  $60,000  to  build  a  14-inch  gun.    The 


Army  is  making  10  for  us  at  a  cost  of  about  $61,000  apeice.  We 
asked  for  bids  on  those  10  guns  and  the  Midvale  and  Bethlehem  com- 
panies bid  $79,000  apiece  tor  them,  a  difference  as  against  the  Army 


price  of  approximately  $18,000.  And  as  against  the  Navy  price  of 
$19,000.  We  can  not  tell  so  well  about  guns,  because  we  were  the 
first  people  that  manufactured  these  guns. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection  I  will  state  that  Admiral 
Strauss  stated  that  there  were,  in  the  Navy  pricCj  not  included  some 
charges  which  were  included  in  the  Army  price  m  the  way  of  what 
was  known  as  departmental  charges. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  I  am  arriving  at  is  this:  If  the  Govenunoit 
were  equipped  to  manufacture  all  its  guns  and  they  could  be  made 
clicaper  than  the  private  concerns  make  them,  and  if  we  wen 
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equipped  to  make  all  our  powder  and  we  could  manufacture  it 
cheaper  than  the  private  concerns,  and  we  were  equipped  to  manu- 
facture all  our  armor  plate  and  could  make  that  cheaper  than  the 
private  concerns,  can  you  conceive  of  any  administration  giving  con- 
tracts to  private  concerns  under  those  conditions?  What  excuse 
would  there  be  for  doing  it  if  we  could  make  these  articles  cheaper? 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  not  do  it  if  we  could  make  them 
cheaper. 

Mr.  RoBEKi's.  If  we  are  equipped  to  manufacture  all  these  muni- 
tions of  war,  we  are  then  going  to  close  up  the  private  concerns 
unless  they  have  customers  from  abroad  to  keep  them  going.*  That 
follows,  does  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  absolutely.  Suppose  we  are  going  to 
make  this  powder  at  a  price  that  would  cause  them  to  reduce  their 
price.  If  they  say,  *' We  are  going  to  make  this  powder  at  a  price 
that  will  give  us  a  reasonable  profit,"  it  might  bp  wise  to  give  them 
some  contracts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  are  now  coming  around  to  what  I  am  driving 
at,  which  is  that  in  my  judgment  it  would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  this  Government  to  close  up  all  these  concerns  that  are  engaged 
in  the  private  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  and  do  it  all  in  Gov- 
ernment plants,  because  in  a  number  of  instances  we  might  not  be 
?ble,  and  would  not  be  able,  to  count  all  these  munitions  that  we  need 
^  such  an  emergency;  and  it  would  be  a  terrible  handicap  to  get 
^hese  plants  started  and  then  have  a  deficiency  in  our  own  plants. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  had  the  plants  you  could  have  on  hand 
*  g^uantity  of  supplies.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  very  soon  we  are 
going  to  make  it  all,  but  the  point  I  think  that  is  essential  is  that  we 
^cwild  be  able  to  do  it  and  then  we  should  be  able  to  fix  the  prices 
^*^<3  buy  at  fair  prices. 

^r.  KoBERTS.  I  wanted  to  get  your  views ;  thank  you. 
3Mr.  Buchanan.  The  fact  that  the  amount  you  manufacture  has  to 
do  with  the  cheapness — ^that  is,  you  can  manufacture  a  larger  amount 
^^    powder  at  less  cost  per  pound  than  you  can  smaller  amounts? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course  that  is  true. 

IMr.  Buchanan.  That  applies  to  other  items,  because  overhead 

arges  are  about  the  same  in  a  larger  plant  as  in  a  smaller  plant. 

IMr.  Browning.  After  an  exhaustive  examination  before  the  Com- 

'•^^ittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House,  as  to  the  manufacture  of 

F^^^wder,  I  believe  it  was  agreed  that  the  private  cost  was  50  cents 

^       pound,  or  possibly  49  cents,  and  Congress  limited  the  price  of 

)wder  to  53  cents  a  pound.    Do  you  think  that  an  exorbitant  profit? 

lat  was  a  very  exhaustive  examination  before  the  Committee  on 

-  ppropriations  on  the  fortifications  bill  a  year  ago. 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  in  all  that  matter  we  have  demonstrated 

^Viat  we  can  make  the  powder  and  pay  the  overhead  charges  for  88 

^^^nts.    Against  the  congressional  investigation  is  the  actual   fact 

"tliat  we  make  it  for  38  cents.    I  should  choose  the  latter. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  think  a  good  many  things  that  do  not  enter  into 

it  in  your  case  do  enter  into  the  making  of  powder  in  the  case  of  the 

private  concerns ;  for  instance,  the  Government  pays  no  taxes ;  they  do 

not  have  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  interest  on  their  money ;  thev  pay 

Ho  insurance;  and  there  is  no  selling  expense,  and  I  do  not  think  you 

add  the  containers  or  the  freight.     All  of  this  powder  has  to  be.  da- 
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livered  and  freighted  all  over  the  country,  wherever  you  say  it  is 
to  be  delivered.  All  these  things  do  not  enter  into  your  cost  of  a 
pound  of  powder. 

Secretary  Daniels.  When  you  investigate  the  matter,  we  have  now 
nobody  to  make  the  powder  except  one  concern,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Government  and  that  concern,  in  my  judgment,  have  been 
altogether  too  intimate.  They  have  swapped  secrets,  which  was 
mutually  helpful.  Conditions  have  been  very  pleasant.  The  Du 
Pont  Powder  Trust  has  liandled  the  matter  to  our  entire  satisfac- 
tion in  everything  except  price.  We  have  paid  them  in  tlie  last  10 
years  $21,860,350.  Their  prices  have  ranged  in  those  years  from  70 
cents  down  to  53  cents.  We  can  make  that  for  38  cents,  and  yet  we 
pay  them  53  cents.  I  had  a  talk  with  the  head  of  that  company,  a 
charming  gentleman,  and  he  said  they  had  done  very  great  thin^ 
for  the  Navy,  and  had  given  us  many  advantage.  But  we  paid 
very  handsomely  for  them,  and  my  theory  is  that  as  long  as  we  have 
only  one  concern  outside  upon  which  we  are  dependent  we  do  not  get 
the  prices  we  ought  to  get. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  are  speaking  about  knowing  that  it  would  be 
manufactured  for  38  cents  a  pound.  That  is  a  matter  of  competition 
and  figuring,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  it  is  a  matter  of  exact  fact,  ascertained. 
That  puts  m  all  the  overhead  charges. 

Ml*.  Roberts.  What  you  term  in  the  Navy  overhead  charges,  but 
it  does  not  include  items  of  expense  that  every  commercial  enter- 
prise must  figiire  in  as  part  of  its  cost? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  it  does,  Mr.  Roberts.  Our  only  con- 
sideration in  buying  powder  for  the  Govenunent  is  to  buy  the  best 
and  the  cheapest  powder.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Government 
to  buy  powder  to  keep  somebody  in  business. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  a  question  in  my  mind,  if  it  is  not. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  fundamental  with  me.  Tf  Mr.  du  Pont 
had  Ic  go  out  of  the  powder  business  by  reason  of  our  making  pow- 
der, he  has  taken  the  risk  and  has  already  made  millions  of  dollar> 
from  the  trade  of  the  Government. 

ilr.  BiTLER.  But  look  at  the  number  of  people  employed  by  du 
Pont  who  would  be  affected  by  his  going  out  of  business.  In  my 
district  there  would  be  from  1,800  to  2.000  men  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  tell  you  what  would  happen  to  those 
men.  We  would  employ  most  of  them  on  an  eight-hour  basis  our- 
selves, when  the  Government  would  make  this  powder,  and  they 
would  be  in  a  better  position  than  they  are  with  private  concerns. 

Mr.  Butler.  You  could  not  employ  all  of  the  du  Pont  men? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Then,  Mr.  du  Pont  would  use  them  to  make 
his  other  kinds  of  powder  for  commercial  purposes. 

We  are  talking  about  these  prices  and  how^  they  are  held  up  by 
these  trusts.  The  real  thing  is  that  the  theory  has  prevailed  that  if 
we  went  into  the  manufacture  of  these  things  w^e  would  put  some- 
!)ody  out  of  business.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  put  anybody  out 
of  business  nor  put  anybody  in  business.  If  T  go  to  buy  powder  for 
the  Government,  it  is  my  business  to  buy  that  powder  at  the  cheapest 
price  I  can.    Of  course  it  must  be  guaranteed  the  best  powder,  and 
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if  we  have  only  one  concern  from  wliich  1  can  buy  it,  I  can  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  Butler.  But  the  Government  lixes  the  prices? 

Secretary  Daniels.  When  you  say  the  Government  fixed  the  price, 
they  fixed  it  at  53  cents,  when  I  could  make  it  at  38  cents,  and  I 
know  their  price  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Butler.  Probably  you  can  not  put  into  your  charges  for  the 
powder  certain  expenses  they  are  bound  to  have,  du  Pont  can  not 
make  powder  without  paying  heavy  taxes. 

Mr.  Farr.  The  Government  does  not  lose  any  money  in  making 
powder  ? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  Not  a  cent. 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  I  do  not  want  my  position  misunderstood  in  regard 
to  private  concerns.  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  about  keeping  them 
in  business  for  their  benefit,  but  for  the  Government's  benefit  m  time 
of  stress.  That  is  the  only  interest  I  have  in  keeping  these  private 
people  going,  in  order,  that  we  may  have  them  as  an  exceedingly 
valuable  asset  if  we  ever  get  into  war. 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  long  as  we  have  plenty  of  money  we  can 
biiv  it. 

Mr.  Bi:ti.er.  But  if  this  plant  were  to  be  dismantled,  we  can  not 
do  it  in  a  moment? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  want  to  do  it  in  a  moment.  I  have 
rjo  idea  that  in  anything  like  five  years  you  would  make, all  your 
powder,  but  you  would  do  this:  You  say,  "Here  is  my  plant;  I  can 
make  it  for  38  cents.  I  am  open  to  bids.  What  will  you  do,  Mr. 
du  Pont  ? "  Mr.  du  Pont  has  a  great  concern  and  has  done  great 
things.  He  has  employed  the  most  expert  inventors  in  the  world 
and  found  many  processes  and  given  some  of  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Of  course  the  Government  has  given  him  some,  and  we  have 
had  a  very  pleasant  association. 

Mr.  Hensley.  He  has  prospered  all  these  years? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Certainly  he  has,  and  he  ought  to  prosper. 
We  have  brought  down  his  powder  from  85  cents  to  53  cents.  In 
May,  1903,  it  was  70  cents.  It  was  85  cents  before  that.  We  have 
bought  from  him  $21,000,000  worth  of  powder,  and  more. 

I  would  not  trust  myself  or  any  man  to  monopolize  anything.  If 
we  have  but  one  man  who  has  what  we  need  he  will  charge  a  pretty 
good  profit  for  it,  and  the  Government  ought  never  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  concern  which  is  the  only  seller. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  a  fair  thing  to  state  that,  with  reference  to 
smokeless  powder,  prior  to  1903,  both  the  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate concerns  were  just  commencing  to  make  it  in  this  country,  and 
the  cost  would  have  been  correspondingly  greater  in  the  first  instance. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Either  to  the  Government  or  to  the  private  concerns. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  prices  that  any  private  concern  would  ask  for 
an  article  under  those  conditions  of  starting  to  manufacture  and  de- 
velop it  would  necessarily  be  greater  than  the  prices  they  would 
ask  for  something  after  it  was  well  established  and  they  knew  what 
they  could  do. 

Secretary  Daniei^.  They  can  do  it,  but  they  do  not. 


Mr.  BuTum.  I  have  in  m^^  hand  hero,  and  profadU^  ymt  teveaeaa 
it,  the  ^  cost  of  powder,''  bSng  extracts  from  a  rqport  of  a  miMmh 
mittee  of  the  Ckmmittoa  on  AppromiaAfmB' iofr  tibe  fiml  jeiar  m4. 
Have  you  ezamHied.and  gone  into  tae  details  o£ those  haaanoi^il 

Secretary  Daiokia  Na 

Mr.  BinuBR.  I  would  like  to  ha^e  you  do  that;  and  if  jtm  caa  mt 
it  in  this  hearing,  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  what  jmk  timk 
rMarding  the  cost  of  powder  as  giyeii  at  those  hsairingp. 

oecrrtary  Daniels.  But  here  is  my  sitaatiaB:  I  do  not  need  to 
find  out  what  those  hearings  did.  I  lamm  ^dbat  it  eoala'  We  are 
maki^  it  and  I  have  the  ihcts.  If  you  had  10,000  hearings  it  would 
not  aflect  the  cost  at  which  we  mabp^jdus  powd^. 

Mr.  Bun^.  I  am  getting  nt  wUk  it  oosts  ^private  eonoHias,  so  as 
to  ]aiow  whether  they  are  (dmrging  us  an  ejmrbttaat  priois  lor  powder. 
If  68  cents  in  an  exorbitant  price,  I  want  to  know  whettier  thesa  is 
graft  in  it  here. 

Secret«7  Dakhls.  I  neyer  charged  graft.. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  know  you  have  not,  wSi  I  did  notmeaarthaL^ 

<>Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  dii^a  that  eoaesm  wiiii  wmjAmg 
that  is  not  straight  and  honorable.  I  just  diarge  Hiem  with  dittgiag 
US  too  much. 

Mr.  BuTLBB.  There  are  certain  ezpoouaes  that  enter  jnta^  a  prorate 
eoiicem's  cost  that  the  Gk>vemmait  can  not  put  m,  and,  of  oaSBne,  the 
Qovemment  can  mal»  it  cheaper  when  they  do  netrpiir  waff  taac,  for 
instance. 

Secretary  Damibus.  I  have  not  examined  all  those  haaiiagi^  but  a 
gentleman,  who  examined  them  Terr  earefully,  said  to  ma;>tiiat  I 
would  observe  in  all  the  hearings  the  Du  Poiit  people  never  had  stated 
what  it  cost  them  to  make  powder;  that  is,  the  actual  diop  price. 
Thev  took  our  figures  as  to  what  we  said  it  cost  us  per  pound,  but  we 
paia  higher  wages  and  all  that,  and  gave  leave,  and  bett^  conditions, 
and  holidays.  They  took  our  figures,  but  they  never  gave  any  figures 
of  their  own  as  to  the  cost.  I  have  been  so  informed  by  a  gentle- 
man who  said  he  examined  the  record  very  carefully. 

Mr.  BuTLEB.  On  page  1030  of  the  hearings  to  which  I  referred  the 
actual  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  a  pound  of  powder  is  given  as 
83.619  as  manufactured  by  them,  while  the  Government  price  ri^ht 
under  that  in  another  table  is  given  as  45.53.  How  do  they  arrive 
at  that  45  ?  The  Government  c^  is  33.61,  and  interest  at  5  per  cent 
is  5.50.  The  Government  did  not  pay  anything  in  the  way  of  taxes ; 
they  admitted  that  the  Government  did  not  do  that  and  merely  esti- 
mated that  figure.  They  do  not  put  in  rejected  powder,  powder 
boxes,  freight,  or  any  taxes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  no  idea  these  plants  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness altogether.  I  'think  they  would  give  us  a  price  that  would  be 
reasonable  if  we  could  make  all  our  own  powder.  We  would  give 
them  some  contracts.  We  could  to-morrow  build  more  ships  in  the 
navy  yard  than  we  do,  but  when  private  companies  bid  and  build 
them  more  reasonably  we  give  out  some  contracts  to  them.  We  could 
do  the  same  thing  as  to  powder. 

Mr.  Williams.  Du  Pont  does  not  depend  on  the  Government  for 
business  to  enable  him  to  keep  going? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  to  continue  in  business! 


Secretary  Daniels.  A  great  part  of  their  business  is  comu,ercial 
powder. 

Mr.  Butler.  Nobody  uses  smokeless  powder  but  the  Navy  ?  ,,^^ 
Secretary  DAWiALg.^lJy' WUUW^lMaUftHj!  UlUig  01  WWM  d»ir  at  a 
lower  price  and  transfer  that  business  to  several  other  lines,  and  we 
iwould  take  a  lot  of  his  good  men  and  employ  them  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fakr.  Have  these  reductions  in  prices  been  competitive  on  the 
part  of  the  company  or  enforced  by  Government  investigations  and 
conditions  resulting  therefrom  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  this  investigation  by  a  congressional 

committee  brought  it  down  to  53  cents.  ^jjn^rr" 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  thilBFIffft'lf  fWraHff^^  is,  by  the  ac- 

^on  of  the  board  that  fixed  the  price — and  part  of  them  were  by 
le^slation. 

Mr.  Farr.  That  was  the  result  of  agitation  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  investigations. 

Mr.  Browning.  The  Government  does  not  have  to  depend  entirely 
upon  Du  Pont  for  powder,  does  it?  Are  there  not  three  or  four  other 
concerns  that  manufacture  powder? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  understand  that  there  are  three  concerns  on 
paper — one  call^  the  International,  one  called  the  California,  and 
one  the  Laflin  &  Rand,  bufTtrgy  all  belong  to  Du  Pont.  Tliat  is 
what  I  ^wrtfJlHHMnrYnay  l>e  lliib^tukBir  abuut  it. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  thought  there  were  others  than  Du  Pont.  I  find 
in  the  hearings  of  1912,  on  page  608,  a  list  of  indep^ident  co^ipaniea 
manufacturing  dynamite  and  high  explosives  given  by  Col.  Buck- 
ner — a  list  of  49  different  companies;  all  independent  companies. 

The  Chairman.  They  sell  dynamite,  etc.,  but  do  they  sell  smoke- 
less powder? 

Mr.  Browning.  I  do  not  know  about  smokeless  powder.  A  lot 
of  these  companies  are  independent. 

The    Chairman.  Do    any   of   those   companies   make    smokeless 
powder? 
Mr.  Browning.  I  do  not  know  myself. 
There  is  only  one  question  which  I  wish  to  ask  the  Secretary. 
The  Chairman.  The  Government  and  the  du  Pont  people  are 

the  only  ones  which  tnftkfe  smokeless  puwdei. 

-^Wi*.  BlWW'NilTa'T'tTiint  that " 


111  »w 


Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  Du  Pont  Co.  has  four 
factories  where  they  manufacture  powder  only  for  the  Government, 
practically  four  plants  turned  over  to  the  Government? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  is  true;  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Government  now  has  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  powder  for  the  Army  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  have  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
powder  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  there  a  separate  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 

powder  for  the  Army? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  at  Picatinny.  There  was  a  hearing  on 
that  matter  last  vear  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  also 
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during  the  present  session  in  connection  with  the  fortifications  ap- 
propriation Dill. 

Mr.  Williams.  Does  one  plant  supply  powder  to  the  other Y 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes,  sir;  we  reciprocate. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  it  and  sell  it  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  smokeless  powder  plant  of  the  Armv  only  makes 
the  small-arms  smokeless  powder.  They  do  not  make  smokeless 
powder  for  the  big  mna. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Browning  follows:) 

lAst  of  oompetitive  independent  companies  manufficiuring  and  selling  dynamite 
and  high  explosives  during  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year  1910. 


Name  of  company. 


^tna  Powder  Co. 


AJax  Dynamite  Works 

American  Dynamite  Co 

Amoican  High  Explosive  Co.  (Burton  Pow- 
der Co.). 

W.  H.  niumenstein  Chemical  Works 

Cameron  Powder  Manulactmine  Co 

Qiant  Powder  Co.,  Consolidated 


Hancock  Chemical  Co 

niinois  Powder  Manufoctiirine  Co. . . 
Independent  Powder  Co.  of  Missouri . 

Jefferson  Powder  Co 

Keystone  National  Powder  Co 


Masurite  Explosive  Co 

J.  8.  Miller  Powder  Co.  (black  powder  and 
dynamite). 

Monguagon  Powder  Co.  (Dmibar  ^  Sulli- 
van). 

Nitro  Powder  Co 

Pennsylvania  Trojan  Powder  Co 

Pluto  Powder  Co 

Potts  Powder  Co 

Puget  Sound  <^'  .\Iaska  Powder  Co 

Te-xas  I) ynjimite  Co 

Trojan  Powder  Co 

Waclark  Titaiiite  Explosive  Co.> 

West  Pemi  Powder  Co.  ((Jeo.  R.  Mc Abee). . 

American  l^)w^le^  Af ills 

Austin  Powder  Co 

Black  Diamond  I'owder  Co 

Burton  Powder  Co 

Cressonu  l^owder  Co 

Connell  Powder  (^o 

Egyptian  Powder  Co 

Equitiible  Powder  Munufjwturinij  Co 


Business  office. 


Tribune  Building,  Chicago, 
111. 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Elyria,Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Pottsville,  Pa 

Emporium,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 


l>ocation  of  mills. 


Dollar  Bay,  Mich. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Joplin,  Mo 

Bumtngbam,  Ala. 
Emi>orium,  Po . . . 


Masury,  Ohio 

Suraneyiown,  Pa. 


Kingston,  N.  Y. .. 

.Mlentown,  Pa 

Easion,  I'a 

New  York  City,  X. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Excelsior  Powder  Manulacturing  Co 

<Iijuit  I'owder  Co.,  Consolidatcyl  (black  pow- 
der imd  dynamile). 

Jefferson  Powder  Co.  (black  powder  and  dy- 
namite). 

KiiiR  Powder  Co 

l.ocw^t  Moniilaiii  I'owler  i^-  r>yiiamite  Co.. . 

Miami  I'owder  Co 

Nurembiir^'  I  'c»u'der  Co 

D.  C.  KiHid  I'owder  Co 

Rand  Powder  Co.,  of  Tennessee 

Roberts  Powder  (.o 

Rockdale  Powder  Co.  (black  powder  and 
dynamite). 

Senior  Powder  Co 

Shamokin  Powder  Co 

Standard  Powder  Co 

United  States  I'owder  Co 

Western  Powder  .Manufacturing  Co.  (Buck- 
eye). 

Termcesee  Powder  Co 


Beaumont.  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 
New  York  Citv,  X.  Y 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Bo.ston,  Mass 

Cleveknd,  Ohio 

Mahanov  Citv,  Pa. . . 

I'ittsburpli,  f'a 

Pott,sviIle,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa 

East  Alton,  111 

do 


Kan.sas  City,  Mo. . 
San  Francisco,  Cal , 

Birmingham,  .Ma. 


Aetna,  Ind.,  and  Thebv,  Ol* 

Kawkawlin,  Mich. 
Xear  Amherst,  Ohio. 
Coverts,  Pa. 

Mount  Carbon.  Pa. 

Wyaide,  Pa. 

Point    Pinole.    Cat    (black 

powder    mill    at    Clipper 

Gap,C«l.). 
xVear  DoUar  Bav,  Mich. 
Crafton,  HI. 
Near  Carthage,  Mo. 
Sayreton,  Ala. 
Emporium,  Pa.,  and  8iiiz»- 

mahoning.  Pa.  (2  plants). 
Masury.  Ohio. 
Near  White  Haven,  Pa. 

I'owder  Island,  in  Detroit 
River,  Mich. 

Mineo  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

(Juths  Station,  Pa. 

Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Reynolds  Station,  I'a. 

Mukilteo,  Wash. 

Landrv,  Tex. 

RolH»rts^  Cal. 

Corry,  Pa. 

Tunnel  ton,  Pa. 

South  Acton,  Mass. 

Falls  Junction,  Ohio. 

llaucks  Station.  Pa. 

(Quaker  Falls,  Pa. 

Cressona,  Pa. 

'I'revorton,  Pa. 

Marion,  111. 

East  .Vlton.  111.,  and  Fort 
Sniitli,  Ark. 

Holmes  Park,  Mo. 

Black  powder  plant  at  Clip- 
per cfap,  Cal. 

Sayreton,  .Ma. 


Cincinnoti,  Ohio Kinirs  Mills,  Ohio. 

.Miihanoy  Citv,  I'a Krehs  Station,  Pa. 

Chicago,  III . .' Coes,  Ohio,  and  Thebes,  Bl. 

Ifazleton,  Pa Xuremburg,  Pa. 

I'ittsford,  \.  Y I'ittsford,  X.  Y. 

Knoxville,  Tenn Dossett,  Tenn. 

Shenandoah,  Pa Krebs  Station,  Pa. 

York,  Pa HoffmanvUle,  Md. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio Morrow,  Ohio. 

Shamokin,  Pa 2  mills,  Shamokn, 


Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa Horrell  SUtion,  Pa. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind Coalmont,  Ind. 

Edwards  Station,  HI 


Jellico,  Tenn Jelllco,  Tenn. 


»  Waclark  Titanlte  Explosive  Co.  were  manufacttiring  only  in  a  small  way  during  1910. 


During  the  3 ear  1911  the  following  companies  above  uientioned  went  out  of 
business:  Masurite  Exi)losives  Co.  went  into  liquidation  on  account  of  poor 
business  conditions.  Rockdale  Powder  CJo..  failed.  Texas  Dynamite  Co.,  plant 
I  ^aiuloneil ;  laclc  of  business.  I>.  C.  Rand  Powder  Co.  and  Tennessee  Powder  Co. 
Cmill  inactive).     (Have  not  been  manufacturing  since  September,  1910.) 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Is  it  not  a  moral  certainty  in  your  mind  that  if  the 
Government  can  make  all  it  needs  of  any  given  article  cheaper  than 
that  article  can  be  purchased  outside,  that  public  sentiment  would 
demand  that  the  Government  manufacture  it  all  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  I  said,  ultimately  they  will  do  it. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Then  the  mere  fact  that  the  Government  is  able  to 
manufacture  and  has  the  facilities  at  hand  to  do  it,  would  unques- 
tionably close  up  private  plants  that  were  manufacturing  that  same 
article  and  only  had  the  Government  for  a  customer? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Ultimately;  yes.  I  think  another  reason  why 
the  Government  should  manufacture  powder,  guns,  and  munitions  of 
war,  is  that  if  you  buj^  powder  or  guns  or  armor  plate  from  private 
concerns  they  sell  the  same  things  to  any  other  nation,  and  if  there  is 
some  process  invented  that  is  better  for  us,  we  ought  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Right  on  that  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  get  your 
views  on  this  question :  In  the  last  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding a  reward  to  civilian  employees  m  the  Navy  Department  for 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  course  of  a  year  that  would  tend  to 
economy  in  production  or  increased  efficiency,  or  new  devijces  that 
would  accomplish  these  purposes,  and  there  was  a  limit  of  $1,000  a 
month  that  would  be  paid  by  the  department  to  employees  for  such 
suggestions.  I  want  to  know  what  your  views  are  on  such  a  bill  as 
that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  mean  any  invention;  armament? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Inventions  in  any  line  in  connection  with  Navy 
manufacture  methods. 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  have  that  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Robert.  They  have  a  bill  similar  to  that.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  amounts  paid  are  the  same,  but  I  think  they  are  the  same  with 
reference  to  the  general  idea.  I  want  to  get  your  views,  because  I 
have  it  in  mind  to  reintroduce  that  bill.  1  think  myself  it  is  a  very 
valuable  stimulus  to  men  employed  in  our  naval  stations  and  navy 
3'ards,  as  it  is  to  men  employed  in  the  technical  end  of  our  bureaus, 
to  put  their  wits  to  work  to  save  money  for  the  Government  or  to 
invent  new  processes  that  will  save  money  or  at  least  put  us  ahead  of 
other  people  in  that  line. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  if  you  limit  it  to  technical  work  and 
safeguarding  property  it  would  be  a  good  stimulus. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Mr.  Secretary,  about  this  powder,  I  want  to  get 
3'our  view  a  little  more  clearly  stated  in  one  aspect  than  you  have 
made  it  to  my  mind  at  this  time.  Mr.  Browning  has  asked  several 
times  and  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  tnese  private  manu- 
facturers of  powder  have  to  pay  out  money  for  a  good  many  things 
that  the  Government  does  not  have  to  pay  for.  For  instance,  taxes, 
insurance,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Assuming  that  that  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  great  difference  in  the  cost,  you  say  you  can  make  it 
lor  38  cents  and  we  are  paying  53  cents.  Suppose  that  that  whole 
difference  is  caused  bv  the  items  that  he  mentioned,  is  that  any 
reason  why  we  should  continue  to  pay  the  53  cents  when  we  can 
make  it  for  38  cents? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I 
have  any  right  to  consider  anything  except  getting  the  best  powoa 
and  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  If  you  were  to  consider  that  any  pay  these 
private  manufacturers  15  cents  more  a  pound  tlum  you  can  make  i^ 
for,  and  that  on  the  ground  that  Uiey  have  to  pay  taxes  tnd  ia- 
suranee,  would  not  that  be  the  Oovemment  paying  their  taxes 
insurance! 

Secretary  Danisus.  Certainly;  that  is  absolutely  correoL 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  perhaps  the  committee  would  like  to 
now.    Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  m  glad  to  have  you  come  back  to- 
morrow morning  at  half  past  10. 

Mr.  Hensubt.  Let  me  ask  him  two  or  three  questions  before  we 
adjourn,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chaisman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Hensley. 

Mr.  BucHANAK.  Just  one  questicm.  I  asked  a  question  which  the 
Secretary  did  not  answer,  in  regard  to  confining  this  amount  of  mcmey 
that  is  paid  for  inventions  to  a  certain  department 

Secretary  Daniels.  Do  you  mean  the  technical  departments! 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  have  it  done  ^[enerally — ^for  instanoeL 
like  eflkiency — it  is  too  broad  a  term.  I  think  the  men  in  daricsi 
or  business  lines  might  be  paid  for  matters  that  are  not  inventions. 
Imt  you  open  a  broad  door  there. 

BIt.  Bobebts.  That  is  the  very  purpose,  to  open  a  broad  door.  Per- 
sonally I  ^ould  not  like  to  see  it  confined  to  the  mechanics  and  the 
workingmen,  because,  as  you  will  realize,  there  are  improvements 
going  on  all  the  time  in  office  management,  in  filing  devices,  and  all 
sorts  of  new  ways  in  handling  the  office  part  of  the  business,  which 
means  a  saving  to  a  concern  or  to  the  uovemment.  For  instance, 
let  me  remind  you  of  the  loose-leaf  ledger.  AVhoever  suggested  that 
made  a  fortune  out  of  it.  and  it  simplified  and  cheapened  bookkeep- 
ing. I  have  noticed  in  some  of  the  offices  of  the  bureaus  a  new  filing 
device — a  half  circle  of  wood  with  these  metal  sheets  that  can  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  make  a  compartment  to  hold  your  papers,  according 
to  the  number  of  papers  that  will  go  into  it.  That  is  a  labor-saving 
device.  There  are  lots  of  things  that  bright  fellows  can  suggest  if 
there  is  an  inducement  to  them  to  do  it.  My  idea  is  to  have  all  these 
things  passed  on  by  some  authority  in  the*^  department,  sifting  out 
those  that  are  of  value,  rejecting  those  that  are  of  no  value,  and  pro- 
viding that  no  reward  goes  to  the  man  suggesting  the  thing  unless 
he  releases  the  Government  from  future  claims  of  royalty  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  For  that  reason  I  do  not  like  to  see  such  a  bill  confined 
purely  to  the  mechanical  work,  liecause  there  are  a  p'eat  many  mental 
processes  that  must  be  gone  through  in  administering  the  Navy 
Department  that  involve  something  outside  of  the  mere  mechanical 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  Hknslky.  As  I  gather  from  what  you  said  to  me  in  answer 
to  some  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  T  assume  that  it  is  vour  opinion 
that  it  is  n<;t  an  international  rivalry  so  far  as  this  }fation  is.  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  of  ship  building? 

Secretarv  Daniki>s.  I  do  not  think  we  can  absolutely  separate 
ourselves  from  what  the  oi)ier  nations  do.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  join  a  rivalry  to  equal  England,  for  instance. 
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Mr.  Hensley.  The  same  interests  in  these  other  countries  as  well 

this  country  are  bringing  the  pressure  to  bear  for  development  of 
tJiat  kind  beyond  doubt. 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  same  interests  "  ? 

Mr.  Hensley.  The  Elrupp  interests  and  the  Steel  Trust  people 
s^nd  all  those. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  they  have  anything  like  the 
^■^xifluence  tnat  you  seem  to  think  in  this  country.  I  do  not  speak  of 
s^nv  other  country. 

Mr.  Hensley.  There  is  no  question  but  what  we,  to  a  large  extent^ 

arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  size  of  our  Navy,  are  governed 
)y  the  movement  of  other  countries. 

Secretary  Daniels.  To  some  extent  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion what  they  do. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Mr.  Secretary,  for  instance,  if  Great  Britain  this 
;Tear  would  say  they  were  not  ^oing  to  authorize  the  building  of  any 
iMUtleships,  do  you  not  think  tnat  would  have  a  very  material  effect 
upon  this  Nation? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  it  would  upon  all  nations. 

Mr.  Hensley.  And  if  Germany  shoula  lay  down  that  policy  and 
say,  "  For  this  year  we  are  not  going  to  authorize  the  builmng  of  any 
aaitional  ships,"  that  that  would  anect  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
all  other  countries,  and  this  country  as  well? 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  we  could  get  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
and  France  to  do  it,  it  would  have  great  effect.  If  one  by  itself  were 
to  do  it,  it  might  not  have  any  effect  at  all. 

Mr.  Hensley.  If  one  would  do  that,  you  say  you  do  not  think  it 
would  have  any  effect  on  the  other  nations? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  it  woulJ 
have  a  material  effect  if  Great  Britain  said  that. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  such  a  big  country,  that  anything  Great 
Britain  does  has  effect;  but  it  might  cause  (jermany,  for  instance, 
to  say  "  Great  Britain  is  reducing ;  let  us  go  forward.^' 

Mr.  Hensley.  It  is  more  probable,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
more  likely,  that  it  would  have  just  the  opposite  effect?  Do  you  not 
think  so? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  liable  to  have  the  opposite  effect  upon 
other  countries,  but  upon  England's  chief  competitor  it  might  not. 
That  is  a  question  that  is  so  difficult  to  answer  that  I  do  not  think  it 
mLriit  be  called  a  fair  question. 

Mr.  Hensley.  You  can  see  what  I  am  leading  to? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  Yes;  I  see  that. 

Mr.  Hbnsley.  Do  you  not  believe  if  this  great  Nation  were  to  say 
this  year,  and  you,  as  the  head  of  that  great  department  were  to 
say  this  year,  '^We  do  not  need  any  additional  battleships  and  we 
arc  not  going  to  authorize  any  additional  battleships  for  this  year,** 
that  it  would  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  these  nations? 

Secretary  Danieijs.  I  do  not.  If  we  are  going  to  have  our  Navy, 
we  have  got  to  have  a  strong  Navy.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
aav  to  the  people,  let  us  stop  all  this  business.    That  is  extreme. 

Mr.  Fabr.  If  Germany  and  England  do  conclude  to  build  fewer 
ahips  tlus  year,  would  that  affect  your  view  of  the  recommendatinns 
I  have  presented  ? 
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Secretary  Daniei^.  1  think  we  ought  to  have  this  minimum  pro- 
gram under  any  conditions  this  year. 

Mr.  Farr.  Regardless  of  what  Enghmd  or  (lermany  may  have 
done? 

Secretary  Danijsls.  This  year,  unless  we  should  have  an  agree- 
ment. I  think  this  is  a  moderate  program,  and  that  we  should  not 
fail  to  go  thus  far  wisely. 

Mr.  Hensley.  But  w^e  are  mounting  higher  and  higher  every 
year. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  last  year  and  year  before  last  we 
only  built  one  ship  had  no  effect  on  the  programs  of  the  other 
countries  ? 

Secretary  Dantkls.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  at  this  time,  gentlemen,  until 
half-past  10  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  arose  and  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow,  Friday,  January  80,  1914,  at  10.80  oVlock 
a.  m.) 

The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Friday^  January  30^  1914^ 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  SECBETABT  OF  THE 

NAVT— Continned. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us 
again  this  morning  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yesterday  morning  Mr.  Roberts  asked  what 
assurance  we  had  that  the  rotor-drum  forgings  made  abroad  under 
this  contract  would  be  delivered  and  how  we  were  protected. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniei^s.  The  fact  is  that  this  contract  is  made  with 
John  Piatt,  of  New  York  City,  by  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  is  an  American,  resident  in  this  country? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  It  provides  for  delivery  within  180  days 
from  the  date  of  contract.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is  $57,436. 
The  lowest  bid  we  had  for  the  drum  forgings  to  be  manufactured  in 
America  was  about  $1G0,000.  The  contract  provides  for  a  payment 
of  75  per  cent  upon  the  completion  and  delivery  of  the  forgings  and 
the  balance  after  machining  has  proceeded  sufficiently  tor  us  to 
demonstrate  that  the  forgings  are  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The 
contractor  is  under  bond  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  for  the  faithful 

Serforniance  of  his  contract.     About  one-half  of  these  forgings  were 
elivered  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  two  weeks  ago  and  are  now 
in  the  process  of  machining. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  foreign  contractor  receives  75  per  cent  of  the 
contract  j)rice  when  he  delivers  the  rough  forgings,  if  T  understood 
you  correctly  ? 

Secretary  Danief^.  Upon  complete  delivery. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  complete  delivery  " — the 
rough  forgings  laid  down  at  the  New  York  yard  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  take  it  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  the  machining  of  the  forgings  demonstrates  flaws 
or  any  defects  that  call  for  rejection  of  the  castings  and  he  is  given 
76  per  cent  of  the  contract  price,  with  a  bond  of  25  per  cent  ox  the 
total  contract,  we  might  have  great  delay,  might  we  not,  in  getting 
the  rejected  forgings  replaced  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think,  with  the  bond  of  25  per  cent,  there  will 
be  no  difficultv  about  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  loss;  I  am  speaking 
about  the  delay  in  furnishing  the  forgings. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  danger  about 
that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Many  defects  are  shown  in  milling  that  can  not  be 
discovered  on  the  inspection  of  the  castings? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  but  the  contractor  does  not  get  his  money 
unless  it  all  comes  right. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  he  gets  75  per  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  Britten.  He  is  bound  for  50  per  cent — 25  per  cent  retained 
and  his  bond  of  25  per  cent  in  addition. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  makes  the  Government  perfectly 
safe. 

Another  veiy  important  matter,  and  one  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  go  into  sufficiently  before  and  to  make  exact  recommendations 
about,  is  the  matter  of  oil  for  our  ships. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  through  with  what  we  call  the 
building  program — the  increase?  You  have  spoken  about  battle- 
ships; do  you  intend  to  refer  to  it  again? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  the  chief  increase;  there  is  no  other 
increase  or  any  moment. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want,  before  the  Secretary  is 
through,  to  take  up,  in  connection  with  the  battleship  increase,  some 
questions  about  the  other  craft — the  subsidiaries  which  have  been 
recommended. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  take  up  that  question  now. 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  recommend  eight  destroyer  and  three  sub- 
marines. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  to  the  eight  destroyers,  what  size  and  type  of  de- 
stroyer has  the  department  in  mind,  and  what  is  the  cost  or  it? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  same  size  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  are  not  contemplating  a  larger  tonnage  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Oil  burners?^ 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  oil  burners. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  are  not  contemplating  any-  heavy  oil  burners — 
any  internal-combustion  engines? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  this  program  is  to  continue  the  same  plan. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  gathered  the  impression  from  a  statement  of  a 
former  official  in  the  department  that  the  department  is  considering 
the  advisability  of  replacing  destroyers  with  submarines  of  a  certain 
type  and  size,  having  certain  qualifications,  what  might  be  termed  a 
large,  seagoing  submarine,  if  one  could  be  developed,  that  would 
have  the  surface  speed  and  endurance  of  a  torpedo  craft,  to  go  with 
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the  fleet  instead  of  the  destroyers.  Has  that  been  brought  to  yoor 
attention  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  There  has  been  some  discussion  about  that,  but 
it  is  not  intended  in  the  main  to  depart  from  the  old  plan. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  any  views  on  that  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No ;  I  have  not  studied  that  question  enough  to 
go  at  any  length  into  details. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  have  recommended,  if  I  recall,  three  submarines, 
one  a  large  one? 

Secretary  Daniels.  One  1^00  tons  and  the  tonnage  of  the  other 
tv'o  550. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Has  it  been  called  to  your  attention  in  any  way 
through  any  of  your  boards  or  oflBcers  the  desirability  or  advisability 
of  building  in  the  future  smaller  submarines  than  the  size  of  the  two 
you  have  just  mentioned  and  larger  ones  possibly  than  that  men- 
tioned in  your  report? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  being  considered? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  The  technical  boards  are  always  considering 
every  possible  change,  but  there  has  been  no  recommendation  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  have  anv  views  yourself  as  to  the  desirability 
of  going  back,  so  to  speak,  to  tne  size  and  tonnage  of  the  submarine 
of  two  years  ago  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  number  with  the  sum 
total  outlay,  using  this  small  type  purely  for  the  purpose  of  harbor 
and  seacoast  defense? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  R(;berts.  I  have  heard  more  or  less  discussion  of  that.  Recog- 
nizing the  vjihie  of  the  submarine  itself  for  harbor  and  coast  defense, 
I  think  there  is  a  feeling  among  some  of  the  officers  that  with  the 
^ame  amount  of  money  we  are  appropriating  we  could  get  an  addi- 
tional numl)er  of  boats  of  a  smaller  size  that  would  have  all  the  valu- 
able qualities  of  any  submarine  for  purely  coast  and  harbor  defense. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  gone  into  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  department,  through 
its  technical  boards,  to  give  serious  consideration  to  that,  because  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  department,  the  committee,  and  Congress  in 
this  matter  of  naval  defense  or  naval  preparation  is  to  secure  the  best 
resuhs  with  a  p^iven  amount  of  money. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  the  point.  In  this  recommendation  I 
have  followed  the  recommendations  of  the  experts  within  the  limits 
of  a  reasonable  appropriation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  our  submarines. 
We  have  what  are  called  submarines  G  1.  2,  and  3.  G  1  was  author- 
ized June  LM).  1000.  That  is  almost  eight  years  ago.  G  2  was  author- 
ized May  1.*^.  1008.  almost  six  vears  ac:o,  and  G  3  was  authorized 
March  3.  1000.  almost  five  years  a<ro.  Those  were  boats  of  the  Lake 
type? 

Secretary  Danieus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  Lake  Co.  has  delivered  to 
the  Government  any  of  those  boats? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Pretty  soon  after  I  came  into  office  the  I>ake 
Co.  sent  their  representative  to  Washington  and  he  said  that  they 
were  in  financial  trouble:  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  promptly 
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deliyer  the  boate  according  to  their  contracts.  It  is  the  only  com- 
pany that  can  build  submarines  outside  of  the  Electric  Co.,  whidi 
you  know  is  the  successor  to  the  old  Holland  Co.  We  were  very 
anxious  to  secure  competition,  and  they  said  that  if  we  would  give 
them  a  little  time  they  would  be  able  to  reorganize  and  fulfill  their 
contracts. 

Mr.  RoBEirrs.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  submarines  G  1,  2, 
and  3? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  The  Lake  people  are  in  financial  trouble 
and  have  not  been  able  to  make  deliveries  according  to  their  contracts. 
They  came  to  me  Monday  and  said  that  they  thought  they  would 
be  able  to  finance  the  company,  that  one  man  had  agreed  to  take 
$50,000  of  slock  and  another  $50,000  of  bonds,  and  that  they  would 
be  able  to  go  ahead  and  promptly  finish  their  contracts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  not  answered  the  question 
which  I  asked  you,  Wliether  they  had  delivered  to  the  Government 
one  or  more  of  that  class  of  boats,  G  1,  2,  and  3t 

Secretary  Daniels.  Capt.  Winterhalter  tells  me  that  G  1  has  been 
delivered. 

Mr.  Roberts.  When  was  that  boat  delivered? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  ascertain.  Certainly  it  has  not  been 
delivered  since  I  have  been  in  office.  The  original  date  of  delivery 
was  to  have  been  May  3, 1910.  Being  the  first  of  her  type,  there  were 
numerous  changes  in  design,  and  she  was  not  delivered  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  until  October  18,  1912. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  submarines  G  2  and  3  been  completed  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  are  completing  them  in  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard.  G  2  will  be  finished  February  16,  but  the  date  for 
G  3  has  not  yet  been  set. 

Mr.  RoBEinB.  How  does  it  happen,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  depart- 
ment is  building  those  two  boats  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  i 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  Lake  Co.  is  in  financial  straits,  and  we 
decided  to  finish  them  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  We  have  ample 
bond,  and  have  reserved  a  part  of  their  money.    We  are  safe. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  took  those  boats  away  from  the  Lake  Co.  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  are  finishing  them,  because  we  thought  it 
was  best  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  are  holding  them  responsible  for  the  cost  of 
completing  the  boats? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  are  holding  their  bond  and  the  payments 
have  been  deferred. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Those  three  boats  total  $1^315,000.  The  Government 
has  obligated  itself  to  pay  that  company  $1,315,000  for  those  three 
boats  authorized  from  1906  to  1909,  and  thus  far  we  have  gotten  one 
boat  completed  and  delivered  to  the  Government.  Can  you  tell  us, 
Mr.  Secretary,  what  the  Government  has  done  in  the  way  of  operat- 
ing, handling,  and  maneuvering  the  one  boat  delivered? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  She  has  been  in  commission  some  time. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Has  she  been  operated  since  she  has  Ix'en  in  com- 
mission ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  there  anybody  in  the  department  from  whom  we 
can  ascertain  that  information? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  I  will  insert  the  reports  which  have  been 
made  on  this  boat. 

Memorandum. 

The  O  1  was  luuuched  February  8,  1911.  Held  preliminary  acceptance  trial 
trip  September  4,  1912,  and  was  preliminarily  accepted  by  the  GoTemmoit 
October  18,  1912,  on  which  date  she  was  delivered  at  the  navy  yard,  New  York. 
On  October  13,  1913.  she  was  given  a  final  trial  by  the  Board  of  Inspection  and 
Survey  for  Ships,  which  reported,  in  part,  as  follows : 

CONDITION   OF   MACHINERY. 

All  defects  reported  on  preliminary  trial  have  been  remedied,  as  well  as 
others  which  developed  in  the  course  of  repnirs  made  while  the  vessel  was  at 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  A  number  of  alterations  were  made  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  is  believed  that,  so  far  as  her  machinery  is  concerned,  the  vessel 
is  now  ready  for  active  service.  This  opinion  is  based  more  on  an  examination 
of  the  machinery  equipment  and  statements  made  by  her  commanding  oflScer 
than  on  actual  trials,  which  latter  were  inconclusive.  The  vessel  had  been 
away  from  a  navy  yard  too  short  a  time  to  tune  up  and  get  in  shape  for  high- 
speed runniug,  and  it  was  considered  inadvisable  to  run  the  risk  of  casualties 
In  the  absence  of  adequate  preparation. 

While  no  repairs  are  now  necessary  and  no  radical  changes  advisable,  pending 
a  thorough  trying  out  of  present  machinery  installation  in  senice,  it  is  perti- 
nent to  pass  in  review  a  number  of  criticisms  on  present  machinery : 

The  centrifugal  pumps  for  supplying  circulating  water  to  gasoline  engines 
are  not  altogether  sjitisfactory.  No  additions  or  changes  are,  however,  recom- 
mended at  this  time. 

The  bedplate  and  the  housing  bolted  thereto  and  acting  as  a  stlfTener  appear 
to  be  sufficiently  rigid. 

HEMS    RECOMMENDED    BY    BOARD. 

Strengthen  the  foundations  under  the  main  engines  if  found  to  be  necessary 
nfter  use  in  service. 

There  is  m  douUt  as  to  the  siilhciency  of  these  foundations  owing  to  the 
reported  lack  of  rijjidity  of  the  ballast  tanks  on  which  the  engines  set.  These 
tank  toi)s  are  reporte<l  to  have  deflected  under  the  deep-submergence  test. 

Any  lack  of  rigidity  in  these  foundations  can  only  be  determined  by  service 
tests,  and  the  question  should  be  dt»cided  after  sufficient  trial  at  sea.  If 
strenjjthening  is  rcqniretl.  the  work  can  only  be  done  in  dock,  after  the  engines 
and  bedplates  are  removed,  and  would  be  chargeable  against  the  contractors. 

Finally  the  board  reiK)rts  as  follows: 

•  First.  From  ;in  examination  of  submarine  O  /.  the  board  is  of  the  opinlou 
that  no  weaknesses  or  defects  have  appeared  in  the  hull,  fittings,  equipment,  or 
appurtenances  of  that  vessel,  except  as  are  noted  in  this  report. 

•*  Second.  From  an  examination  of  submarine  O  1,  the  board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  are  no  defects  in  the  machinery  or  appurtenances  or  any  parts 
thereof,  except  as  are  noted  in  this  rei)ort.  This  oplnloti  Is  not  based  on  high- 
powered  trials  which  could  not  be  held,  bur  upon  an  examination  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  statements  of  the  commanding  officer. 

"Third.  From  an  examination  of  subniarine  G  1,  the  board  Is  of  the  opiuloa 
that  there  have  been  no  failures,  breaking:  down,  or  deterioration,  other  than 
that  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear,  of  part  or  parts  of  the  machinery,  engines,  or 
appurtenances,  except  as  noted  In  this  report. 

'*  Fourth.  The  G  1  had  not  done  sufficient  cruising  to  enable  the  board  to 
express  an  opinion  of  her  ultimate  capabilities.  At  the  time  of  the  final  trials 
the  vessel  had  been  away  froni  the  navy  yard  about  10  days,  and  had  not 
'shaken  down'  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  undertaking  of  high-si)eed  trials. 
From  an  examination  of  the  nia<'hinery  and  as  a  result  of  the  trials  held  the 
bonnl  is  of  the  o])inion  that  the  G  1,  after  proi>er  'shaking  down'  will  be  In 
prc»per  coiulitlon  for  the  service  for  which  she  was  constructed,  excepting  onl.v 
such  items  as  arc  inentionefl  In  this  re]>ort. 

*'  Fifth.  The  hoard  deems  it  very  unfortunate  that  the  G  1.  the  first  of  a  new 
type  of  submarine,  has  been  able  to  do  practically  no  cruising  between  prelimi- 
nary and  final  acceptance  trials.     It  was  h(»ped  that  during  this  lnter\-al  the 


boat  would  cruise  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  her  capabilities  and  enable  the 
department  to  get  a  satisfactory  comparison  between  her  and  the  other  type  of 
snbmarines  now  in  service." 

Since  her  preliminary  acceptance  the  G  1  has  made  two  trips  to  Narragansett 
Bay.  While  operating  at  that  place  both  crank  shafts  have  broken,  and  the 
boat  has  been  operated  under  motors  only,  pending  repairs  to  the  crank  shafts. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  We  saw  the  boat  last  summer  when  the  committee 
were  inspecting  the  yards;,  it  was  in  the  dry  dock  in  New  York,  and 
I  was  informed  by  a  high  official  of  the  yard  that  it  broke  down 
several  times  going  over  from  the  place  where  it  was  built  around 
to  the  yard,  and  I  have  been  advised  that  the  Government  has  had 
no  u»B  whatever  out  of  the  boat  during  the  year  that  we  have  had  it, 
that  it  has  been  under  repair. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  asked  Admiral  Watt,  who  has  charge  of 
that,  about  the  boats  built  by  the  Lake  Co.,  and  he  said  they  were 
all  right,  that  the  Lake  co.  and  the  Laurenti  Co.  built  splendid 
boats.    I  have  not  personally  examined  the  boats. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  It  must  be  a  splendid  boat  if  we  can  not  use  it  and 
it  has  been  under  rfepair  for  a  year? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  should  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  that  we  have  had  to  take  the  other  two 
boats  away  from  the  contractor  and  build  them  ourselves? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Stephens  suggests  a  question  the  answer  to 
which  I  think,  perhaps,  will  be  brought  out  by  questions  I  am  going 
to  ask.  His  question  was,  just  what  the  Secretary  meant  when  he 
said  that  the  representative  of  the  Lake  Co.  came  to  the  depart- 
ment to  make  arrangements  to  complete  its  contract  when  the  Gov- 
ernment had  already  taken  the  boats  away  and  were  building  them? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  did  not  take  them  away  until  after  we 
had  had  a  conference  with  them.  They  could  not  proceed,  and  we 
must  have  these  boats. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Submarines  L  J,  tf,  and  7  were  authorized  August  22, 
1912,  and  they  call  for  a  total  of  one  million  seven  hundred-odd  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  contract  for  those  boats  was  awarded  to  the  Lake 
Torpedo  Boat  Co.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co. 
has  not  been  able  to  finance  themselves  to  start  even  on  the  construc- 
tion of  L  5,  6j  and  7  and  that  they  are  new  negotiating  with  the 
department  asking  delays  in  the  endeavor  to  raise  capital  to  proceed 
with  the  contract  for  the  last  three  boats? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  have  a  contract  with  Mr.  Craig,  of  T»ng 
Beach,  to  build  two  of  those  boats. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Two,  it  is  stated  in  this  table. 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  said  they  would  go  ahead  and  build  them 
and  could  finance  themselves  if  we  would  award  a  contract  to  them 
for  some  other  boats  for  which  we  advertised  for  bids  some  weeks 
ago.    We  have  not  done  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  other  words,  we  have  something  like  $3,000,000 
for  submarine  boats  tied  up  with  the  Lake  Co.  We  have  one  boat 
as  a  result  of  our  dealings  with  them,  which  boat  we  have  not 
had  any  use  of,  it  being  continually  under  repair,  and  they  say  that 
they  will  ^o  ahead  and  complete  the  three  boats  last  awardea,  pro- 
vided we  give  them  a  contract  to  build  some  more. 

.%«w— 14 4.3 
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Secretary  Danhu.  I  have  dedineil  to  nuke  aw  ooatnet.  AUtbs 
mmtnotfl  were  made  before  I  came  uito  (^loe,  ind,  of  oettXBB,  I  di>  BBt 
.  kaofw  about  them. 


Secretary  Danikls.  I  do  not  think  so.         .  '  '      '     ,  I 

'  Vr.'BxaaanB.  And  ipparentiy  it  is  a  clalnotia'datlo<&  'wbeOiur  tht;     ' 
ever  Trill*. 

SeeretaiT  Dakiels.  We  have  them  in  this  porition,  timt  jUiqr  mnt 
^ow  us  aosolutely  titat  tiiey  have  the  mooey  liefore  ve  will  enn 
eonsider  any  other  cc"*— -*  —"*•  ♦'**™ 

Mr.  B0BEBT8.  Y'ou 
boat  U  a  good  boatt 

■  ■Seeretary  Daitiels.  ^ 
■aid  that  toe  Lake  an                                                                               j 

Mr.  BoBBxa.  Do  '  \ 

oertainly  can  not  be  t 

■  SeorMary  Daniha 
hearings  a  report  he 
very  Kozions,  if  pos 
four  months  to  see  : 
its  contract    The  El 

there  is  a  suggestion  that  if  we  have  only  one  company  building 
the  submarine  boats  we  will  be  at  its  mercj;  as  to  pnce,  and  other 
things  being  equal  I  would  be  willing  to  wait  three  or  four  months, 
as  I  say,  mnce  they  have  been  in  trouble,  rather  than  lose  the  chance 
of  competition. 

NaVT    DEPABTUEirr, 
RVBEAIT   or   CONSTRCCTION    ARD   RePAIB, 

Waghingtan,  D.  C.  Februarp  4.  t9H. 

MKMOBAnDITM    FOR   THE    SECBITART    OF    THE    NAVT. 

Subject :  Status  of  lake  submarlneH. 

1.  Replying  to  your  inquiry  realtlve  to  the  status  of  the  Tarlons  snbmarinei 
of  the  lake  type  contracted  for  with  tbe  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  the  following 
Rummnry  is  submitted  as  to  the  fiictn  relntlve  to  the  placing  of  contracts  for 
tbe  different  boats  and  their  histories; 

2.  Tbe  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  1907,  pages  17,  18,  and 
19,  gives  In  brief  the  status  of  submarines  at  tbnt  time.  A  quotation  from  the 
conclusion  of  this  (uirt  of  tbe  report  is  ns  follows: 

"  *  •  *  The  department  bus  since  obllfnited  a  iN>rtlon  of  this  balance. 
subject  to  the  ileclsiou  of  the  T.iike  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  to  accept  the  departmenfi 
proposition  to  purchase  a  subniariae  )>oat.  to  be  built  by  tbe  Lnke  Torpedo  Boat 
Co.,  If  said  bo.it,  u|>on  eomptetlon  and  test.  '  slinll  iirove  equal,  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Niivy,  to  the  best  boat  owned  or  contracted  for  by  the 
United  States  on  the  2d  of  March.  1907,'  no  payment  on  acount  of  tbe  reasel 
to  be  made,  however,  except  In  the  event  of  Its  acceptance  by  the  GoTernment." 

No  contracts  bad  been  made  with  the  I^be  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  for  any  mb- 
marines  at  that  time,  but  this  agreement  referred  to  was  entered  Into  with 
that  company  and  slgne<l  February  3,  190S,  for  one  submarine.  The  agreement 
contained  the  clause  that  the  submarine  should  be  at  least  the  equal  of  tbe 
beat  boat  owned  or  contracted  for  by  thF  United  States  on  Harcb  2,  1007. 


THE  ''G    I/* 


3.  This  submarine,  the  G  1   (Seal),  was  coDStmcted  by  the  Lulce  Torpedo 
^^<wt  Ck).  at  the  worlds  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  CJo. 

practically  complete  she  was  brought  to  Bridgeport  and  completed  there. 
Q  1  was  presented  for  preliminary  trials  in  September,  1912.    The  precept 
the  board  was  dated  August  23,  1912,  and  contained  the  following  clause 
<  C.  and  R.  No.  26.038-E.  33)  : 

"The  trials  will  take  place  as  specifically  provided  in  the  eleventh  and 
t-'welfth  clauses  of  the  *  agreement  relating  to  the  construction  of  a  Lake  sub- 
iKiarine  tori)edo  boat  of  about  500  tons  displacement  when  submerged,  and 
providing  for  the  purchase  thereof  if  conditions  are  fulfilled,*  dated  February 
^  1908,  as  modified  by  the  department's  letter  No.  9,314-65,  of  May  7,  1912, 
copies  of  which  are  inclosed  herewith  for  the  board's  information." 

4.  The  trials  were  run,  and  in  the  report  of  the  trial  board,  dated  September 
13,  1912  (C.  and  R.  No.  26,038-E.  33),  the  following  statements  were  made: 

-Twelfth.  The  vessel  *  ♦  •  is  found  to  be  •  •  •  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  agreement  *  *  *  except  as  noted  in  the  list  of  unfinished  work  ** ; 
and 

"  Thirteenth.  The  vessel  has  yet  to  make  a  24-hour  trial  at  sea.  The  report 
of  this  trial  will  be  made  as  soon  as  completed.  With  this  exception  the  vessel 
is  in  all  respects  complete  and  ready  for  delivery  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  agreement,  except  as  noted  in  the  list  of  unfinished  work." 

As  a  consequence  the  Bureaus  of  Construction  and  Repair  and  Steam  Engi- 
neering In  their  joint  Indorsement  of  September  27,  1912  (C.  and  R.  No. 
26,03S-E.  33;  S.  E.  No.  78,219-393-2-N. ) ,  made  a  recommendation  as  to  ac- 
ceptance, a  quotation  from  which  is  as  follows : 

••  1.  The  bureaus  understand  that  G  /,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trial  board,  *  is 
at  least  equal  In  value  for  naval  purixtses  to  the  best  boat  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  under  contract  therefor  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1907,'  and  therefore 
recommend  that  when  the  24-hour  trial  at  sea  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
ideted,  all  work  for  which  the  contractors  are  held  responsible  has  been  made 
good,  and  the  vessel  delivered  to  the  Government,  G  t  he  preliminarily  accepted 
nnder  the  terms  of  the  agreement." 

5.  The  president  of  the  trial  board,  in  his  report  of  October  12,  1912  (C.  and  R. 
No.  26088-E.  33),  stated  with  regard  to  the  24-hour  trial  at  sea : 

"  ♦    ♦    •    I  have  to  inform  the  department  that  this  trial  has  been  satisfac- 
torily completed    ♦    ♦    *." 
and  further  in  this  report  stated — 

"  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  Is  further  recommended  that  the  vessel  be  preliminarily  ac- 
cepted   ♦    ♦    •." 

The  Bureaus  of  Construction  and  Repair  and  Steam  Engineering  therefore 
recommended  that  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  be  authorized  to  deliver  the 
G  i  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  and  the  department  (in  its  letter  No.  9314-83 
and  85  and  86,  of  Oct  16,  1912)  authorized  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  to 
deliver  the  vessel.  She  was  delivered  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  October 
18,  1912.  The  contract  date  of  completion  was  May  3,  1910,  so  that  at  time  of 
delivery  she  was  actually  2  years  5  months  and  15  days  overdue. 

6.  Since  her  delivery  various  accidents  have  happened,  in  particular  to  the 
main  oigines  and  main  motors,  which  have  continued  to  keep  the  G  1  under 
repair  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
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7.  The  first  Lake  submarine  for  which  a  contract  was  placed,  and  the  next  to 
be  considered,  Is  the  G  2  (Tuna).  On  submarines  Xos.  20  to  27,  authorized  by 
the  act  of  May  13,  1908.  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  submitted  bids  for  1  to  8 
boats.  Other  bids  were  the  Electric  Boat  Co.'s  and  Ihe  American  Laurent! 
Co.'s.  Comparing  the  bids  of  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  and  of  the  Electric 
Boat  Co.  for  boats  in  accordance  with  the  circular  requirements,  the  unit  prices 
submitted  by  the  I^ke  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  were  the  lower  (although  the  cost  per 
ton  was  greater).  However,  the  board  on  construction  recommended  for 
reasons  stated  below,  notwithstanding  the  lower  prices  bid  by  the  I^ake  Torpedo 
Boat  Co.,  that  contract  for  only  one  boat  be  awarded  them.  Extracts  from  the 
board's  indorsement  are  as  follows  (Dec.  1,  1908;  Navy  Department  No. 
26606-28): 

"  14.  Of  the  submarine  vessels  for  which  bids  have  been  submitted,  only  one 
type  has  heretofore  been  built  under  contract  with  the  Navy  Department,  tIi^ 
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the  type  submitted  by  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  The  department  is  familiar  with 
the  conditions  under  which  competitive  tests  for  submarine  boats  have  here- 
tofore been  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  specific  direction  of  Congrese. 
Although  the  boflft  submitted  by  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  in  that  competition 
did  not  receive  the  favorable  recommendation  of  the  trial  board,  the  depart- 
ment, on  February  3,  1908,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Lake  Torpedo 
Boat  Co.  to  build  a  boat  of  the  Lake  type  and  submit  the  same  for  exhanstiTe 
tests  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  such  tests  the  boat  to  be  purchased  at  a 
price  of  $450,000.  It  is  now  practically  10  months  since  this  agreement  was 
executed,  but  the  actual  work  of  construction  of  the  boat  has  not  yet  been 
begun,  and,  so  far  as  the  bureaus  are  aware,  no  actual  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  boat  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  at 
whose  yard  a  small  quantity  of  material  bus  been  delivered. 
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16.  The  board  considers  it  of  great  importance  that  as  much  competition 
as  possible  be  developed  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  submarine 
boats    •     •     *." 

The  board  on  construction  then  made  a  detinite  i*ecomnu»ndation  as  follows: 

**  To  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  four  boats. 

"To  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  one  boat. 

"  To  the  American  Laurenti  Co.,  one  boat." 

It  was  recommended  at  that  time  that  the  other  two  boats  be  built  at  a  nary 
yard.  This  was  not  done,  and  contracts  for  these  other  two  boats  were  awarded 
to  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  The  department  approved  the  recommendation,  and 
on  April  21,  1909,  signed  the  contract  for  the  Tuna  {O  2). 

8.  The  O  2  was  constructed  for  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co,  at  the  works  of 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  she  being  taken  to  Bridge- 
port for  the  last  part  of  the  work  and  builders'  trials.  On  November  6,  1913, 
the  O  2  being  then  practically  complete,  but  not  having  had  her  trials,  the  Lake 
Torpedo  Boat  Co.  requested  the  Navy  Department  to  take  over  the  O  2  and 
continue  work  c.n  her  in  any  manner  that  the  department  niigbt  see  fit 
(C.  and  R.  No.  (j097-A.  97).  Therefore,  on  November  6,  1913,  the  department 
declared  the  contract  for  this  submarine  forfeited,  and  on  December  1,  1913, 
the  0  2  was  delivered  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  The  contract  date  of  com- 
pletion was  .Viij^nst  21,  1011,  so  tliat  when  taken  over  by  the  (-ovornnient  the 
O  2  was  2  years,  2  months,  and  16  days  overdue. 

9.  Since  that  time  work  on  the  (r  2  has  been  prosecuted  at  New  York,  and  she 
has  been  iiracdcally  completed.  She  has  recently  made  a  trij)  from  the  New 
York  yard  to  Xewi)ort  and  return,  and  is  now  to  be  operateil  by  her  naval 
crew  in  preparation  for  the  preliminary  trials. 
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10.  On  the  next  submarines  to  be  advertised  for,  Nos.  28  to  31,  the  I^ike  Tor- 
I)edo  Boat  Co.  again  submitted  bids,  bidding  on  all  four  boats.  The  other 
bidder  was  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  Apiin.  on  designs  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  circular,  the  unit  prices  of  the  Lake  Torpwlo  Boat  Co.  were 
lower  than  those  of  the  other  bidder. 

The  Bureaus  of  Construction  and  Repair  and  Steam  Enj^ineering,  however, 
in  their  joint  indorsement  of  April  30.  1910  (C.  and  R.  25418-E.  61  to  102). 
making  recommendation  as  to  award  of  contracts,  brought  out  the  periods  of 
time  required  for  building  Lake  submarines  then  under  contract,  as  compared 
with  the  periods  of  the  Electric  Boat  Co.'s  submarines.  An  extract  from  tbl« 
indorsement  is  as  follows: 

"15.  It  therefor  appears  that,  while  the  Lake  Boat  Co.  in  each  case  promise 
earlier  delivery,  there  is  little  in  the  department's  actual  experience  to  indi- 
cate the  probability  of  fulfillment  of  such  a  promise." 

It  was  therefore  reconnuended  by  the  bureaus  that  contract  for  three  boats 
be  awardfMl  to  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  and  for  one  to  the  Lake  Tori>edo  Boat  0^- 
The  departiuont  approveil  this  recommendation,  and  on  January  19,  1911,  signed 
the  contract  for  one  submarine  with  the  Lake  Tori)edo  Boat  Co.  This  was  the 
Q  3  (Turhot). 

11.  The  construction  of  the  (}  S  was  undertaken  at  BridgeiK)rt  at  the  worts 
of  the  Lake  Tori)edo  Boat  Co.  On  Noveml)er  6,  1913,  the  I^ke  Torpedo  Boat 
Co.  requested  the  Navy  Department  to  take  over  the  O  S  and  continue  wort  on 
her  in  any  manner  which  the  department  might  see  fit.  The  department,  there- 
fore, on  November  C.  1013,  declared  the  contract  for  the  0  S  forfeited,  and 


directed  that  work  should  be  carried  on  by  the  Governuieut  on  the  vessel  ul 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Ck)/s  works,  this  work  to  be  expedited  so  that  she 
might  be  launcheil  and  taken  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  as  soon  as  practicable. 
At  this  time  all  hull  work  was  practically  complete,  but  the  vessel  had  no  en- 
dnes  nor  her  storage  battery.  Work  was  carried  on  in  this  fashion,  and  on 
December  27,  1913,  the  G  ^  was  launched,  and  on  December  31,  1913,  delivered 
at  the  New  York  yard.  She  is  now  being  completed  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Taid.  The  contract  date  of  completion  of  the  O  3  was  September  19,  1912, 
•o  that  when  taken  over  by  the  Government  to  complete  she  was  1  year,  1  mouth, 
and  18  days  overdue. 


THE  "L  5,"  "  L  6,"  AND  "  L  7. 
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12.  On  submarines  Nos.  40  to  47,  authorized  by  act  approved  August  22,  1912, 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Ck).  again  submitted  bids  on  1  to  8  boats.  As  before 
their  unit  prices  for  boats  in  accordance  with  the  circular  were  lower  than 
the  Mecetric  Boat  Ck).'s  However,  in  the  Joint  indorsement  of  the  Bureaus  of 
Construction  and  Repair  and  Steam  EM^neering  recomm^iding  award  of  con- 
tracts (C.  and  R.  No.  28503-E.  20.  Dec.  31,  1912)  this  statement  was  made: 

**8.  The  bids  as  submitted  by  the  I^ake  Co.  are  slightly  lower  than  the  bids 
as  submitted  by  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  but  in  view  of  thQ  record  of  the  Lake 
Co.  as  regards  progress  toward  coiiii)]etion  of  the  two  submarines  now  under 
construction  by  them,  the  bureaus  reoommeiul  that  the  seven  vessels  remaining 
be  distributed  Ijetween  the  two  companies  able  to  supply  satisfactory  vessels." 

Recommendations  was  therefore  made  that  contracts  for  three  boats  be 
awarded  to  the  Lake  Tori)edo  Boat  Co.  and  five  to  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  The 
department  approved  this  recommendation,  and  on  March  15,  1913,  signed 
contracts  for  three  submarines  with  the  Lake  Torpero  Boat  Co.,  the  L  5^  L  6, 
and  L  7. 

13.  Of  these  boats,  the  L  5  was  to  be  built  at  Bridgeport,  and  the  L  6  and  L  7 
at  the  works  of  the  Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  for  the  Lake  Tor- 
pedo Boat  Co.  At  the  present  time  practically  no  work  has  been  done  on  these 
boats;  the  degree  of  completion  of  the  L  5  being  approximately  7.5  per  cent, 
and  no  progress  at  all  having  been  made  on  the  L  6  and  L  7.  The  contract  time 
f6r  completion  of  the  L  5  and  L  6  was  24  months,  and  of  the  L  7,  25  months, 
and  to  date  practically  11  months  of  that  time  has  elapsed.  All  work  on  plans, 
etc.  was  stopped  at  the  time  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  discontinued  work  on 
all  vessels  at  their  works.  The  Navy  Department,  however,  at  the  time  of  taking 
over  the  O  2  and  G  S  (Nov.  6,  1913),  advised  the  liJike  Torpedo  Boat  Co.  that 
the  contracts  for  submarines  L  5,  L  6,  and  L  7  would  not  be  declared  forfeited 
at  that  time,  and  that  the  company  would  be  allowed  such  reasonable  time  as 
might  appear  appropriate  for  proceeding  with  the  work  after  the  contemplated 
reorganization  of  the  comiwiny  should  have  been  effected. 

14.  The  above  summarizes  the  present  status  of  all  boats  built  or  building  by 
the  I^ke  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  the  G  /.  G  2,  G  -i.  L  >.  Tj  (?,  :ind  L  7. 

Watt. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  department 
has,  and  is  to-day  specifying  the  things  they  desire  in  the  submarine 
boats,  reauiring  the  bidder  or  contractor  to  put  those  things  in.  and  is 
it  not  a  lact  that  the  department  is  dictating  the  price  that  shall  be 
paid  for  the  boats? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Xot  directly.    AVe  want  competition. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  not  that  practically  so? 

Secretary  Daniels.  AVe  say  that  we  want  a  boat  to  fill  certain  require- 
ments, and  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  can  build  it  and  the  Lake  Boat  Co. 
can  also  build  to  fill  those  requirements. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Two  different  types  of  boats? 

Secretary  Danields.  Yes.  Our  experts  say  that  they  arc  different 
in  type,  but  are  not  different  as  to  quality,  and  that  either  boat  is  a 

good  boat. 

Mr.  Roberts.  So  far  as  construction  is  concerned.  T  am  speaking 
now  of  utilitj\  Two  articles  may  be  equally  well  constructed,  so  far 
as  the  mechanical  part  is  concerned,  and  yet  oxve  be  Qo\\^\^eT^^  \ax 
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less  valuable  than  the  other,  because  of  the  type  or  design  or  features 
that  enter  into  it. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  department  asked  feu*  bids 
from  foreign  concerns? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  On  the  call  for  boats  authoriased  last  year  ? 

Secretary  Daniela.  No.  We  did  this:  The  General  Board  and  the 
Secretary's  aids  suggested  that  of  the  four  boats  to  be  built  one  shoold 
be  bought  abroad,  for  the  reason  that  the  builders  of  submarines 
keep  their  building  plans  secret.  None  of  our  naval  officers  can  go 
into  their  factories.  It  appears  to  be  a  good  rule  everv  now  and 
then  to  buy  a  boat  or  some  munition  of  war  aln*oad  in  orcler  to  learn 
of  any  new  discovery  foreigners  have  made.  That  recommenda- 
tion was  made  to  me  some  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Would  it  be  the  purpose  to  introduoe  any  consid- 
erable number  of  that  type  into  our  Navy  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Tbe  only  suggestion  they  have  made  was  that 
we  should  buy  one  so  as  to  study  and  see  what  improvements  they 
have  made,  if  any. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  vou  given  any  consideration  to  the  question  of 
introducing  into  our  Navy  a  number  of  diflPerent  types  of  submarine 
boats? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  only  consideration  I  have  ^ven  was  as  to 
whether  we  should  buy  one  boat  abroad  and  get  this  informatimi. 
Only  for  that  purpose.  No  decision  has  yet  been  readied  on  that 
recmnmendation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  authorized  in  the  last  bill,  March  4,  1918,  four 
additional  siibmarines,  No8.  48.  49^  60^  and  61.  I  gather  fnmi  what 
you  have  said  that  you  have  asked  for  proposals  for  those  boats? 

Secretary'  Daxiei^.  Yes;  I  have  asked  for  those  also.  They  have 
the  patents,  and  the  trouble  about  our  building  those  boats  in  the 
navy  yards  is  that  we  can  not  use  their  patents.  Our  proposition 
to  tne  company  was  that  we  would  build  one  of  the  boats  in  a  navy 
yard  and  would  pay  them  a  certain  fixed  sum  for  the  complete 
working  plans  and  license  to  construct.  T  think  it  would  be  very 
well  if  we  could  do  that. 

Mr.  RoBKiiTs.  You  have  not  aAvarded  the  contract  for  those  four 
boats? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  are  all  pending. 

Mr.  Roberts.  From  whom  did  vou  ask  that  proposition  ? 

Secretar>^  Daniels.  The  Electric  Boat  Co.  Their  suggestion  was 
that  they  would  do  so  provided  they  got  the  contract  for  two  of  the 
boat*?  themselves;  that  then  they  would  give  us  this  privilege  at  a 
reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  becomes  of  the  fourth  boat? 

Secretary  Danifj^.  T  have  not  acted  upon  any  of  them.  That  is 
just  a  sugge^:ti(»n.  They  say  that  they  must  have  at  least  two  of 
the  boats  and  that  then  tliev  will  give  us  the  |)ermission  at  a  certain 
perccnt4ige  of  the  cost.  Ffvery  tune  we  spent  a  dollar  we  would 
give  them  10  cents.  In  the  building  of  the  first  boat  in  a  navy  yard 
we  might  sj>on(l  money  on  experiments,  and  so  we  said  that  we  would 
not  consider  that,  that  they  must  give  us  a  fixed  sum,  and  have  their 
men  help  us. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  understand,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  Board, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  we  have  at  least  100  submarine  boats  now  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  there  is  a  recommendation  to  that  effect 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  of  all  kinds,  built,  building,  and  authorized, 
51,  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out  here,  of  the  boats  awarded  to  the  Lake 
Co.  one  of  them  has  been  delivered  and  we  have  never  been  able  to 
use  it,  two  are  under  process,  and  three  have  not  been  started  at  all. 
Perha[>s  the  Secretary  can  tell  us  how  many  submarines  we  actually 
have  in  the  water  that  we  can  use  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  7,  5  at  Panama,  1  at 
Charleston,  6  in  the  Pacific  Fleet,  6  in  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  2  at  Puget 
Sound,  and  we  have  19  building. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  follow  your  figures,  we  have  27  actuallj'  avail- 
able for  use? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  those  27  submarine  boats,  do  you  include  all  of  the 
earlier  types  that,  of  course,  are  not  as  efficient  as  the  more  recent 
ones? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  we  include  them  all. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  have  their  use,  but  it  is  limited,  as  compared 
with  the  more  recent  ones? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  we  have  19  building? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  something  over  $3,000,000  tied  up  with  the 
Lake  Co.,  and  we  have  an  additional  $400,000  or  $500,000  mvested  in 
the  Lanrenti  boat,  so  called,  making  something  over  $3,500,000,  to 
insure  competition,  as  I  understand. 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  submarine-boat  matter  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert or  very  familiar  with  it,  but  the  amounts  are  not  as  great  as 
that,  and  it  is  not  merely  to  insure  competition,  but  to  get  the  best 
ideas  of  the  different  mafeers. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  have  enough  money  tied 
up  with  other  concerns  to  warrant  us  in  going  ahead  and  doing  busi- 
ness with  a  concern  that  will  do  and  can  ao  business,  which  has 
showed  itself  capable  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  said  to  tliose  people,  "T  will  not  con- 
sider awarding  anything  to  you,  unless  vou  can  guarantee  me  that 
you  have  the  money  to  build  promptly  an^  fulfill  your  contracts."' 

The  Chairman.  This  table  that  the  Secretary  was  looking  at  shows 
27  in  actual  use  and  19  building,  which  makes  46,  4  authorized  but 
not  yet  contracted  for.  and  1  has  been  stricken  from  the  Navy  list. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  accounts  for  all  of  them. 

You  quoted  Admiral  Watt  as  saying  that  the  Lake  boat  is  a  good 
boat.  We,  of  course,  want  the  best  boats  in  the  Navy,  and  we  want 
the  best  submarine,  and  we  want  the  best  of  everything? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  the  department  doing  anything  to  definitelv  settle 
the  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  these  two  types  of  boat%  You 
have  both  types  now. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  the  Lake  Co.  had  the  money  to  build  their 
boat  I  am  advised  by  the  experts  in  the  department  that  both  boats 
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are  good,  and  I  have  never  heard  any  suggestion  from  the  experts 
that  one  boat  was  better  than  the  other. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Have  you  read  in  the  archives  of  the  department  of 
some  years  ago— the  department  did  provide  for  competition  between 
these  two  types  of  boat — that  in  the  competition  one  type  proved 
itself  vastly  superior  to  the  other? 

Secretary  Dakieub.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  BoussTB.  I  am  speaking  of  your  records,  what  is  shown  bj 
your  reports? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  seen  that. 

Mr.  BoBEBTB.  I  would  sug^pest  that  you  can  find  all  of  that  in  your 
records.  There  were  exhaustive  tests  of  the  two  types,  one  type  prov- 
ing itself  vastly  superior  to  the  other. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  hape  not  gone  into  that. 

Mr.  BoBEBTB.  I  am  not  trying  to  give  you  my  impression,  I  am 
giving  you  the  substance  of  tne  report 

Secretanr  Daniels.  When  the  aavertisement  was  made  and  the  bids 
came  in,  of  course  we  could  not  act  upon  them^  because  the  LiAce  peo- 
ple were  in  financial  trouble.  I  was  not  ^ilhn^  to  award  any  con- 
tract to  them  unless  I  knew  they  had  the  financial  ability  to  carrv  it 
out.  Therefore  I  have  been  concerning  nqrself  mostly  with  fin<ung 
out  if  we  could  consider  them.  I  have  not  gone  into  these  other  mat- 
ters as  I  will  before  awarding  the  contract. 

Mr.  Bobertb.  Afwiming  and  admitting  that  the  Lake  people  tie 
on  their  feet  financially  and  able  to  carry  out  any  contract  awarded 
them,  and  having  in  our  possession  one  of  their  boats,  built  and  paid 
for,  would  itnot  occur  to  you  as  a  very  good  plan  to  put  tiie  Lake 
boat  and  the  Electric  boat  in  competition  in  actual  service,  try  oirt 
the  two,  and  demonstrate  which  is  the  better  of  the  two  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Undoubtedly ;  but  I  understood  you  to  say,  in 
the  report  you  spoke  of,  that  that  had  been  done. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Before  awarding  any  more  contracts  to  a  concern 
that  has  been  discredited  in  former  competition  and  has  now  over 
$3,000,000  of  our  money  tied  up  and  is  unable  to  build  any  boats? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  ought  not  to  say  that  they  have  $3,- 
000,000  of  our  money  tied  up. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  tied  up  so  far  as  getting  the  boats  is  concerned. 
We  have  made  a  contract  and  we  are  not  getting  anything.  We 
have  been  six  or  eight  years  trying  to  get  something. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  can  prove  an  alibi  as  to  the  past  six  or  eiglit 
years. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  simply  referring  to  the  time  when  the  boats 
were  authorized  and  we  obligated  the  money. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  never  heard  that  this  boat  of  the  liake 
Co.  was  not  good.  Of  course,  I  shall  examine  the  reports  of  the 
experts  on  that  boat  and  look  into  it  thoroughly  before  any  award 
is  made. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  wish  you  would,  because  we  want  the  best  type  of 
submarine  boat  that  we  can  possibly  have  in  the  Na^'y  and  no  other, 
and  if  one  boat  is  better  than  the  other  I  want  the  money  to  go  for 
the  better  ship. 

Secretary  Daniels.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  permission  to  ose 
enough  of  their  patents  so  that  we  could  build  one  of  these  boat« 
ourselves  and  try  it  out,  and,  if  possible,  I  did  not  want  to  be  put 
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in  a  position  of  getting  into  Ihe  same  place  about  submarines  as  we 
are  about  armor  plate,  powder,  and  everj'thing  else,  where  we  have 
practically  only  one  company  to  buy  from,  and  therefore  I  have  been 
anxious,  if  those  people  could  do  the  work  well  and  get  on  their  feet, 
to  give  them  a  few  weeks  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that,  but 
if  there  is  a  submarine  that  is  superior  toother  tyi)es  and  we  can  make 
any  arrangement  with  the  owners  of  the  patents  whereby  they  will 

rirmit  us  to  manufacture  it  in  our  yards,  I  would  like  to  see  it  done, 
would  like  to  see  something  done  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  congres- 
sional appropriations  for  the  purpose  tor  which  the  money  is  appro- 
propriated,  and  not  have  the  matter  delayed  for  six  to  eight  years 
when  we  really  need  every  boat,  according  to  our  best  and  highest 
authority,  that  we  have  contracted  for.  I  do  not  care  what  the  rea- 
son is  that  prevents  us  from  doin^  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  de- 
partment ought  to  take  a  pretty  rigid  stand  and  insist  that  the  peo- 
ple that  they  make  these  contracts  with  either  so  ahead  or  throw 
up  the  contract,  and  let  the  department  try  some'\vnere  else  to  get  the 
thing  we  want. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  just  said  that  the  Craig  people  at  Long 
Beach  had  a  contract  to  build  two  of  these  boats,  and  they  had  to 
2>top  when  the  Lake  Co.  became  financially  embarrassed.  Their  rep- 
resentatives were  here  the  other  day,  anxious  to  go  ahead.  The 
I^ake  people  say  if  they  could  have  their  overhead  charges  reduced 
that  the  people  at  Long  Beach  and  at  New  London  or  Bridgeport 
would  construct  these  boats.  I  have  not  been  convinced  on  the. 
financial  end  yet.  I  gave  them  notice  that  they  would  have  to  do 
business  by  next  Monday.     I  can  not  wait  any  longer. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Did  you  see  or  was  it  called  to  your  attention  in  any 
way  an  advertisement  of  the  Lake  Co.  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
soliciting  or  advertising  the  sale  of  its  securities  and  using  the  name 
of  the  ^^a^*y  Department  as  a  sort  of  implied  guaranty  that  the  com- 
pany was  all  right  and  could  be  safely  invested  in? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Was  not  that  the  implication  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  said  this,  that  they  wished  to  issue  bonds, 
and  the  assets  of  the  company  were  as  follows:  So  much  material, 
so  much  land  and  buildings,  and  so  much  as  value  in  their  contract 
made  perhaps  a  year  or  more  ago  with  the  Government  to  build  these 
^submarine  boats  out  of  which  tney  could  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Saying  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  award 
them  the  contract? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Stating  that  they  could  keep  the  contract  if 
they  could  finance  themselves.  They  had  a  right  to  say  that.  I  sent 
them  a  letter  saying  that  if  they  could  finance  themselves  and  give 
us  assurance  of  their  compliance  with  their  contract  we  would  not 
cancel  their  contract. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  department  has  had  assurance  in  the  past  as  to 
submarines  G  1,  2,  and  3  that  they  would  be  delivered,  and  they  have 
had  extension  after  extension  on  those  three  boats? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  they  have. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  there  anv  assurance  in  view  of  the  past  that  their 
professions  in  the  future  will  be  carried  out  any  more  promptly? 
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Secrrtanr  Danibls.  Hie  only  assaranoe  Is  that  I  told  Umbi  that 
they  would  have  to  show  vob  that  tiiqr  had  the  moiieiy  Md  show  me 
by  Monday. 

Mr,  Fabx.  What  is  the  aTerags  cost  of  a  snfamartnef 
.  SecrdAry  Dakielb.  Between  $600,000  and  $000,000. 

Mr;  Bimarro.  $616,000  was  the  ooet  of  the  last  one. 

Seopetary  Dakikls.  I  donbt  n^tsdier  tibey  >re  gein^  to  be  able  to 
do  it    I  hope  they  will,  beeanse  it  will  seerae  eompemmib 

Mr.  BoBttfa  What  does  it  relate  to,  giving  thetti  additional  oc»« 
(jra«te  OT  simply  altowi^g  tli^m  to  atteiapt  to  earry  out  tibe  oentracts 
tlmr  have  already! 

Siscretary  Dakiels.  It  relates  to  aU  deali^^s  with  ^tMsu  We^hold 
all  matters  onen  until  Monday  to  see  if  tiiey  .ean  show  Hurt  tliqr  ars 
aUe  finaneiauy  to  carry  out  the  coirtraets;  otherwise  wn  wffi  tike  tihe 
wbdle  matter  up.    I  rather  think  it  will  be  impossible  foif  l^m  to 

G9  us  assurance  enou^  to  justify  us  in  awmraing  tlitaf  wyUmqi 
»«j  that  is  my  fear. 

Mr.  SmPHSNs.  You  said  that  the  Lake  Okk  had  failed  t^mmflf 
with  its  contract  owin^  to  financial  embarrasnnmt  and  4hai  tbe  LoBg 
Beadi  Co.  had  he^i  given  a  part  of  that  contoaet,  euMet  td^it  bj  tiis 
LakeCa? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  understand  so. 

lb.  Stbpheks.  And  that  the  Long  Beach  Go*  m  rsadNr  aiMl  wffiing 
to  go  ahead  yriiih  their  eontract,  and  that  if  the  Lake^^  iMdd  mesi 
its  obligiUions  witii  the  Long  Beadi  Ch>.  it  woold  do  soft' 

SecrSary  Darjsu^  That  is  my  undsrstanding.  I^  Ittvii  gtvw' 
them  until  Monday  to  go  into  the  matter  folly.  ^ 

I  was  speakii^  to  you  of  the  cost  of  ml  in  our  riiipft.  'fhe  cost  of 
oil  has  been  mounting  so  high  that  we  have  been  looking  to  see  where 
we  could  get  an  oil  supply.  Some  years  ago  certain  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  I  understand,  were  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Navy. 
Is  that  right,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  President  Taft  with- 
drew certain  lands  in  California  from  entry,  but  they  are  in  litiga- 
tion; that  several  concerns,  the  railroad  company  and  a  lot  of  other 
concerns,  are  litigating  the  title  of  the  Governm«it,  and  that  they 
are  at  this  time  involved  in  suits. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  present  to  yon  « 
fuller  statement.  We  have  been  conferring  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Attorney 
Gleneral.  The  Attorney  General  has  employed  a  lawyer  wIk)  is  to 
do  nothing  else  but  to  fight  out  these  titles  in  California,  but  of  coarse 
they  are  in  litigation,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  oil  from  there 
shortly. 

Mr.  BiTTLER.  Please  tell  us,  Mr.  Secretary,  whether  or  not  there 
is  an  assurance  of  sufficient  oil  there  to  supply  our  Navy  for  some 
time  to  come? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  wells  there  have  proved  very  good.  The 
Geological  Survey  sent  a  man  over  all  of  those  lands  and  we  have 
had  a  man  over  the  lands,  and  the  reports  from  these  experts  is  thtt 
the  supply  is  very  good.  We  have  a  committee  now  composed  of  a 
naval  officer,  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Indian  Office  studying  to  see  what  can  be  aone 
with  the  oil  supply.  I  had  hoped  to  have  a  report  ready  at  this  meet- 
ing  in  order  to  be  able  to  place  a  definite  recommendation  before  you. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  here  is  a  copy  of  the  proclamation 
of  President  Taft,  dated  September  2, 1912,  withdrawing  those  lands^ 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  place  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  wish  you  would,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  proclamation  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follows:) 

Order  of  Withdrawal, 
naval  petroleum  reserve  no.  1. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  tliat  all  lands  included  in  the  following  list  and  hereto- 
fore forming  a  part  of  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  2,  California  No.  1,  withdrawn 
on  July  2,  1910,  from  settlement,  location,  sale,  or  entry  and  reserved  for 
classification  and  in  aid  of  legislation  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  withdrawals  of  public  lands  in  certain  cases"  (36  Stat,  847),  shall 
hereafter,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  constitute  Naval  Petroleum  Resei've 
No.  1  and  shall  be  held  for  the  exclusive  use  or  benefit  of  the  United  States 
Navy  until  this  order  is  revoked  by  the  President  or  by  act  of  Congress.  To 
this  end  and  for  this  public  purpose  the  order  of  July  2,  1910,  is  modified  and 
the  withdrawal  of  that  date  is  continued  and  extended  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
these  lands. 

Mount  Diablo  Meridian.— -T.  30  S.,  R.  22  K,  sec.  24,  all.  T.  30  S.,  R.  28  B.,  sec 
10,  all;  sees.  12  to  30,  inclusive;  sees.  32  to  36,  inclusive.  T.  31  S.,  R.  23  IL, 
sees.  1  to  4,  inclusive;  sees.  10  to  14,  inclusive.  T.  30  S.,  R.  24  E.,  sees.  17  to 
20,  inclusive;  sees.  28  to  34,  inclusive.  T.  31  S.,  R.  2i  E.,  seca.  1  to  12,  in- 
clusive; sec.  18,  all. 

(Signed)  Wm.  H.  Tapt,  President, 

September  2,  1912. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  of  certain  employees  mak- 
ing investigations.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  inv^igations 
which  they  make;  do  they  bore  or  look  simply  at  the  surface  indica- 
tions? 

Secretary  DANisiiS.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  a  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  three  departments  looking  into  that 
matter.  They  are  to  meet  again  next  week.  The  expert  of  the 
Geological  Survey  has  ridden  over  all  that  land. 

Mr.  SoBERTS.  What  occurs  to  me  is  this :  I  realize  the  need  of  oil 
for  the  Navy  and  am  anxious  to  secure  it,  but  we  ought  to  be  very 
certain  before  we  invest  any  considerable  amount  of  money  in  any 
oil  field  that  the  oil  is  actually  there.  There  should  be  certain  other 
tests  than  mere  surface  inve^igations. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  stated  in  the  beginning  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  information  to  justify  him  in  making  any  specific 
recommendation  at  this  time,  and  so  he  is  just  discussing  the  question. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
record  a  memorandum  showing  the  need  of  oil,  and  I  would  like  to 
state  along  that  line  that  we  should  have  an  appropriation  of,  say,  not 
less  than  $.')00,000  to  buy  lands,  if  expert  testimony  showed  that  there 
was  an  abundance  of  oil.  or  to  lease  them.  We  are  much  interested 
in  this  matter.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  the  director  of  mines 
and  with  Secretary  Lane,  and  the  director  of  mines  thought  that 
there  were  Indians  lands  in  the  Osage  country  that  we  might  lease 
and  that  there  was  an  abimdance  of  oil.  I  think  we  ought  to  look 
into  that  and  have  authority  to  lease  certain  oil-bearing  lands  if  we 
can  get  them  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

Mr.  Butler.  When  you  come  to  dealing  with  the  Indians,  they  will 
want  the  best  price  possible? 


Secretary  Dakiels.  Tes.    Of  course^  we  would  have  to  pigr  tiinn. 

Mr.  BvrusB.  I  do  not  see  how  the  GKivemineiit  eoald  da^tba^t 

Secretaiy  Dakiels.  They  lease  their  landa  now  aod  are  paid  a  ceis 
tain  rc^alty. 

Mr.  jSutlek.  Mistybe  they  do  not  pay  mioii|^t 

Secretary  Danimlb.  They  have  biddings,  as  I  understand,  at  cer- 
tain times. 

Mr.  BvTSJER.  It  is  all  under  the  control  of  our  Goveramentt 

Secretary  Dakieijs.  If  we  could  lease  (he  lands  it  would  be  bettor 
for  tile  Indians  and  better  for  tiie  .Ctovemment.  Aa  it  is,  theg^  have 
been  pretty  wdl  enloited. 

The  CShaibmak.  Ifr.  Secretanr,  in  connecdcm  with  the  sujogestion 
you  have  made  of  an  appropr iaticms  of  $SdO,000  to  be  available  dther 
for  the  purchase  of  lancb  or  for  the  leaang  of  oil-bearing  lancb,  what 
would  that  fund  be  avulable  for — ^f or  de^raoping  that  od  and  nuum- 
lecturing  it  after  you  secured  the  lands  either  ^  pureiiase  or  iMse, 
and  how  much  additional  money  would  be  requirecTfor  the  ccmstruc- 
lion  of  plants^  for  tanks,  for  pipe  lines,  or  other  iliabrumentaHtiee  fas 
making  the  oil  available  to  tne  ships? 

Sec^tofy  Dakiels.  Wdl,  in  most  of  the  oil  ttatitoiy  titere  axe  pqw 
lines. 

The  Chairhan.  And  under  the  act  of  Congress  they  are  made  eom- 
moh  carriersi 

Secretary  Dakisl&  Tes. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they,  in  fact,  common  carriers  at  a  price  tiiat 
the  Government  could  use  th^n  to  advantapet 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  not  f  amUiar  with  that,  Ifr.  iShairmaa. 

The  Chaibman.  Ought  not  all  of  those  matters  to  be  ^one  over  vety 
carefullv  so  that  we  could  have  at  least  reasonable  business  data  be- 
fore making  an  investment,  both  with  reference  to  that  and  also  better 
information  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  California  litigation,  so 
tliat  when  we  act  we  could  know  which  to  elect  to  pursue  and  on  what 
line  of  business  we  were  proceeding? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That,  of  course,  makes  for  delay,  and  the  price 
of  oil  is  soaring  all  the  time.  We  have  now  using  oil  6  battleships 
which  use  coal  as  an  auxiliary,  25  destroyers,  1  monitor,  27  sud- 
marines,  1  fuel  ship,  and  several  tugs  and  barges. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  new  ships  authorized  are  exclusively  oil 
burners  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Sixty  are  now  usin^  oil  only.  We  have  now  6 
battleships  that  are  burning  oil,  2  battleships  burning  oil  as  auxiliary 
to  coal,  and  4  burning  oil  only,  16  destroyers,  18  submarines,  2  sub^ 
marine  tenders,  1  destroyer  tender,  1  supply  ship,  1  transport,  2  fuel 
ships,  and  2  fuel  barges,  making  a  total  of  49. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  estimated  the  amount  of  oil  that  we  would 
reguire  if  all  the  ships  mentioned  were  in  commission  and  using  oilf 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  the  testimony  of 
the  chief  of  the  engineering  department,  Admiral  Griffin.  I  have 
not  gone  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  the  estimates  are  that  iEor  the 
fiscal  year  1915  they  will  consume  30,000,000  gallons  as  against 
iibout  14,000,000  gallons  for  the  current  year,  and  Mr.  Roberts's  ques- 
tion takes  in  the  additional  ships  that  are  not  now  constructed. 
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Mr.  R0DEST8.  Further  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  find 
out  how  much  oil  would  be  required  if  all  of  the  ships  that  can  use 
it  should  use  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  maximum  quantity 
of  oil  which  would  be  required  under  the  conditions  named. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  consumption  for  1915  is  estimated  at 
42,000.000  gallons.  In  time  of  war  the  activity  of  the  fleet  will 
probably  be  thi-ee  times  its  peace  activity,  necessitating  120,000,000 
gallons. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  spoke  of  California  and  Oklahoma  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  there  any  oil  lands  in  Texas  that  could  be  leased 
or  purchased? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  any  public  oil  lands 
in  Texas;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Really,  the  only  place  that  you  hope  to  lease  oil 
fields  would  be  in  Oklahoma? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  would  not  expect  to  lease  productive  oil  fields 
from  white  people? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Hardly.  Practically  all  of  the  probable  oil- 
bearing  lands  not  under  Interior's  supervision  has  already  been 
leased. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Because  most  of  those  fields  are  now  being  operated, 
and  the  price  would  be  excessive? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  I  think  I  read  something  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
rhat  you  contemplated  visiting  the  oil  fields  at  Shreveport,  La. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  said  when  I  went  to  New  Orleans  I  would 
Flop  by  there  and  see  what  they  had. 

We  have  had  several  propositions  from  private  owners  of  oil 
fields  that  if  we  would  a^ree  to  take  a  very  large  quantity — to  go, 
in  a  sense,  into  i)artnership — that  they  would  guarantee  us  oil  at  a 
much  cheaper  price  than  we  are  paying.  We  are  usin^  very  much 
more  oil.  All  the  navies  are  coming  to  that.  All  the  Englisn  ships 
are  being  constructed  for  the  burning  of  oil,  except  their  latest  battle- 
ships, in  which  coal  burning  has  oeen  incorporated.  They  have 
been  very  alert  to  secure  oil  fields  in  Mexico  ana  in  Central  ^Vmerica. 
I  think  that  we  should  look  ahead  of  us  to  do  something  along  that 
line  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  tnese  people  willing  to  make  contracts  at  a 
fixed  price? 

Secretarj'  Daniels.  They  say  they  will. 

Mr.  Roberts.  For  how  long  a  period  do  they  propose  to  enter  into 
a  contract? 

Secretary  Daniels.  One  man  offered  to  enter  into  a  contract  for 
10  years. 

Mr.  Roberts.  At  a  fixed  price  all  the  time  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  At  a  fixed  price.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
permit  me  to  give  you  a  statement  a  little  later  on  the  oil  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  understand,  you  have  had 
some  correspondence  with  the  Director  of  the  Geologi<'al  Survey 
luid  some  correspondence  with  one  of  the  experts? 

Secretary  Daniw^.  Yes. 


Hba  Chaxkxan. 

thmt  correspondenci 

Secrttaiy  Daku) 

(The  corresqpoodi 

Tbe  btmorable  tha  8fc 

8u:  The  qneetlmi  of  tbe  Nqvy  DcvartBMOt  owBlnc  Ua  own  oO  SdtfaaaA  pB»- 
dadnf  and  reflnlng  Its  own  fuel  oil  Is  being  considered  br  tbla  dapartmaM. 

It  U  desired  to  get  the  benefit  of  tbe  best  expert  optaien  on  this  H*Jeet  I 
tberefore  hiire  Uie  bonor  to  reqneet  Omt,  If  practtcttMe.  flw  ytem  of  the  IHiae- 
Mr  of  the  Geological  Snrv^.  the  Director  of  tbe  Borean  of  Mlaa^  ^afl  aC  Dk 
EuTld  T.  Da7,  of  (be  Geological  Sarrey.  be  fnraUied  thla  dwattKMitt  mi  to  tha 
wladom  and  deelniblllty  of  tbe  Havj  following  the  procedure  r^Hmed  to  In  the 
preceding  paragrapb. 

nme  arelnrloaed  herewith  three  coiriee  of  a  lett^  tfotn  Tilmt   fTnmmiiMlif 
David  F.  Boyd.  United  States  Nav;,  on  this  rabject.  tor  lefcienea  to  fiw  oAdali 
Bwntioued,  and  it  Is  partlcnlarlj  deatrel  tbnt  the  eattflMAea  aad  oawdwbana 
therein  be  examined  and  cheded. 
Slncerelf  yonrs, 

jMEPHt)*  DaHBU, 

Saeretary  of  tka  Wovf. 


Tbe  honomble  the  Secietabt  f  — ~  " — 

8u:  Replflag  to  your  lette 
preaeton  of  views  tnm  tbe  D 
the  Bniean  of  Mines,  and  Dr. 
Ing  the  propesel  that  the  N«i 
produce  and  refine  Its  own  fm 
ters  beating  on  thla  subject  I 
Director  of  the  Itnresn  of  Mi 

Reaitectfully, 

FSAHKUH  K-  Xtun. 


Depabtmbnt  of  the  Ihtebiob, 

TTiinHi  States  Qsolooioal  Sdkvkt, 

Waghlnglim,  JoMwify  CI,  i9if. 

My  Deas  Mb.  SEcarrABV :  In  reply  to  yoar  letter  of  December  28, 1918,  a^iag 
my  views  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  Navy  owning  Its  own  oil  Adds  and  pro- 
ducing  RD<1  reflnlDg  Its  owa  fuel  oil. 

Tour  letter  calls  attention  parttcularly  to  estimates  and  snggestlons  wbfdi 
liave  been  made  In  the  Navy  Department,  and  this  lAase  of  the  subject  has  bees 
considered  briefly  la  a  memorandnm  from  Mr.  Day,  of  this  survey,  wbidi  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith.  In  accordance  with  your  request  for  Ma 
opinion. 

Considered  broadly  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment In  tbe  purclinse  of  Its  fael  oil.  it  is  wise  to  recognise  some  of  the  dUI- 
cultles  resulting  from  tbe  lack  of  elasticity  which  any  Government  project  mwt 
contend  with.  A  commercial  concern,  for  Instance,  is  able  to  so  dispose  of 
surplus  l)y-producta  as  to  take  Advantage  of  any  fluctuations  In  market  demand* 
which  lire  unusually  sudden  In  the  oil  Industry,  and  again,  the  commndat 
organisation  Is  able  to  utilise  Its  trnneportation  and  sales  facilities  for  tbe 
disposal  of  these  various  products  with  the  ellect  of  keeping  the  plant  op  to 
Its  full  capacity  at  practically  nil  times.  However,  these  economies  that  glTe 
an  advantage  to  the  large  conxiratlon  <lo  not.  In  my  opinion,  offset  the  advEO- 
tages  attending  Government  ownership  imd  operation  with  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  fuel  oil  to  the  Navy.  In  any  discussion  of  expmses  of  prodactloa 
of  fuel  oil.  It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  costs  to  the  Government  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  costs  to  the  corporate  producer,  but  rather  with  the  prices  put 
opon  tbe  product  when  sold  to  tbe  Government.    The  profits  In  the  oll-reflalnt 
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business  are  believed  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  result  in  a  satisfactory  mnrgin 
of  safety  in  estimating  for  Oovemment  operation. 

In  addition  to  these  possible  economies  in  preventing  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  to 
the  Navy  from  following  the  increase  which  is  probable,  and  other  benefits,  I  am 
Inclined  to  give  even  more  weight  to  the  larger  consideration  of  practical  inde- 
pendence from  all  demands  or  requirements  of  commercial  oil  production  and 
refining.  If  the  Navy  can  exercise  complete  and  efllclent  control  over  the 
subject  of  oil  fuel  from  the  stage  of  crude  oil  in  the  ground  through  to  the 
finished  product  as  served  to  the  battleships,  there  must  result  au  increased 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  naval  officers  from  this  intimate  association  with  oil 
technology,  and  also  the  advantage  of  applying  promptly  to  the  Navy*s  use 
such  technological  and  purely  scientific  improvements  in  oil  as  may  be  derived 
from  the  investigations  of  naval  officers  or  other  experts  within  the  Goveninient 
service.  There  will  be  also  a  greater  opportunity  for  promptly  varying  the 
nature  of  the  fuel  oil  supplied  to  the  vessels  so  as  to  meet  demands  of  any  new 
and  Improved  engineering  practive.  It  seems,  further,  that  the  confidential 
character  which  can  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  fuel  oil  may  become  as 
iuiiK)rtant  as  that  of  the  pi'eparatlon  of  explosives. 
Yours,  ^  ery  truly, 

Gfx>.  Otis  Smith.  Director. 

Hon.  Frank  LIN  K.  Lanf. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior. 

Bureau  of  Mines, 
Washington^  January  26,   191^, 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  In  response  to  a  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  desirability  of  a  governmental  i)ollcy  through  which  the  Navy  Department 
would  own  its  own  oil  fields  and  would  produce  and  refine  its  own  fuel  oil,  I 
respectfully  report  as  follows: 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  wise  policy  for  the  Navy  Department  to  own  or 
control  at  least  two  oil  areas,  one  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  one  in  the  mid- 
continent  field,  tributary  to  a  gulf  or  Atlentic  port;  each  of  these  fields  capable 
of  yielding  a  supply  exceeding  the  total  needs  of  the  Navy  Department  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come. 

(1)  The  carrying  out  of  such  a  policy  will  give  the  best  assurance  of  an  ade- 
quate and  pernianent  supply  of  oil  suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  Navy. 

(o)  No  other  system  could  better  facilitate  the  rapid  development  and  ex- 
haustion of  an  oil  field  than  the  system  now  generally  followed,  which  encour- 
ages a  large  number  to  rush  operations  in  an  oil  field  with  the  expectation  on 
tlie  part  of  each  operator  that  through  this  hasty  procedure  he  may  extract 
the  oil  from  beneath  his  neighbor's  fields,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  his 
neighbor  from  extracting  the  oil  under  his  own  fields^  by  extracting  It  first.. 

Meanwhile,  also,  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  American  oils  in  man^ 
different  countries  is  accompanied  by  a  steadily  rising  price,  which  In  turn 
stimulates  the  producer  to  even  more  nipld  production. 

The  large  and  rapidly  increasing  investments  of  foreign  capital  in  American 
oil  fields,  and  the  large  and  long-term  contracts  now  being  made  by  these 
alien  companies  and  even  by  domestic  corporations  for  supplies  of  American 
oil  to  be  delivered  in  foreign  countries  for  both  governmental  and  private  uses, 
are  rendering  all  the  while  more  certain  the  rise  in  the  price  of  oil  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  are  rendering  more  necessary  the  adoption  of  such  a  iwlicy 
as  a  means  of  Insuring  a  permanent  and  a  satisfactory  supply  of  oil  for  our 
own  Navy. 

(ft)  There  is  in  connection  with  this  ever  increasing  and  unregulated  rush 
activity  in  oil  development  au  increasing  risk  of  largely  reducing  the  value  of 
our  oil  re6er\-es  through  the  penetration  of  underground  waters  into  the  oll- 
l>earlng  strata  in  our  different  oil  fields.  The  value  of  many  oil  fields  is 
already  being  seriously  reduced  by  such  water  invasion  of  the  oil-bearing 
strata.  And  it  will  be  only  through  the  exercise  of  constant  and  vigilant 
supervision  that  even  a  naval-reserve  oil  area  In  any  oil  field  can  be  protected 
from  this  underground  menace,  If  unregulated  drilling  operations  are  per- 
mitted In  the  Interior  or  about  the  borders  of  such  reservation. 
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and  commeicl 

I  bellero  It  good  policy  dut  tlie  GoTemment  Aonld  idtaw  Its  oU  Kqvir  Ik 
tb«  nw  of  the  Mavr,  for  Qie  foUowIiiK  reaaoni,  wbieb,  wUle  anifiag  to  Mk 
tbe  CallfDrnla  ana  tntd-Oootlnent  oil  flelda,  aptfy  to  tbe  latttr  IMrtt  wWi 
apedal  empbails: 

(1)  Such  a  plan  would  reduce  the  cost  of  a  naval  oU  aapply; 

(2)  8nch  a  polity  would  Iniore  for  the  Navy's  nae  a  loan  imUlgrai  pcodad 
and  tbe  ^odDCt  beet  adapted  to  ita  needs.    A  16B'  sravttjr  fuel  oD  oHafaitd 
from  a  nflnery  Is  safer  for  naval  Oie  than  a  16B'  gmvlty  foal  ofi  and  In  M  1 
nataral  or  erode  condition,  as  the  latter  Is  mora  Uk^  to  ^va  off  azploM**  J 

(8)  The  experience  growing  unt  of  both  '  I 

the  Navy'a  oil  snpidr  would  give  to  the  age 
mate  knowledge  owoemltw,  and  a  bettw 
r^nloK,  and  tbe  traiuvortatlon  factora  I 
conntry,  and  this  knowledge  would  be  at  I 
Its  stndT  and  Interioetatlca  ot  tbe  aalleBt  I 
tlons  to  the  public  wettare. 

I  have  read  with  care,  and  beg  to  express  my  approval  of,  the  excellent  pre- 
HentHtlon  of  tlie  different  pbaeea  of  this  subject  by  Lieut.  Commander  David 
F.  Hoyd  In  Ilia  memornnduni  on  tbla  Keneral  subject,  prepared  for  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Stesm  KnglneerlnK  of  the  Navy  Department. 
Itespect  fully. 

J.  A.  HoLUEB,  Director. 

DEPABTllXItT  or   THE    IllTICBtOB, 

Units)  States  Obolooicai.  Suavxi, 

Wath^Um,  January  £'.  HH- 
The  Secbetaby  or  thb  iNTsaioa 

(Throngb  tbe  Director  of  the  QeologlcBl  Survey). 

Rib:  Your  letter  of  December  23  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  SecrMarr 
of  the  Navy,  asking  for  my  views  as  lo  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  the  Wl 
owning  Its  own  oil  delds  and  producing  and  reflnlng  Its  own  fuel  oil.  has  bMU 
received,  together  wltb  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lieut  Commander  David  1- 
Boyd,  United  States  Navy,  on  this  subject 

1  have  csrefully  examined  the  letter  of  Lieut  Commander  Boyd  and  IM 
thiit  the  estimntes  of  cost  are  conservative  and  In  no  case  do  they  anderesdiDitt 
the  cost  of  producing,  trant^rtlng,  or  reflnlng  oU  In  bo  far  as  I  am  able  to 
Judge.  On  the  other  band,  It  Is  probable  that  the  reflnlng  coats  of  all  Uofe 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  cost  of  sopervtalon,  can  be  matoUltf 
reduced. 

A  study  of  the  stHtlstlcol  (conditions  concerning  the  oil  trade  of  the  Dnittf 
States  convinces  me  that  the  price  of  fuel  oil  will  probably  Increase  ateadUr 
during  the  next  few  years.  In  making  this  forecast  of  tbe  price  of  fad  oil  lt« 
recognised  that  the  oil  flelde  of  California  are  capable  of  aapplytiig  oil  !■ 
excess  of  tbe  present  production  and  In  excess  of  Oie  preamt  coummptM. 
although  both  production  and  consumption  increased  eigblflcantty  dnrlng  tt* 
year  1D13.  Tbe  consumption  Increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  tbe  pradsr- 
tlon,  and  overtook  the  production  during  the  year. 
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The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  piay  be  expectecl  to  result  in  the  shipment 
of  considerable  Qoantitl^  of  etMe  petrolefim  ana  of  fiiel  oil  frohi  Cali^nia 
to  the.easfeni  coast  of  the  United  States.  Thfese  shipments  will  be  aflTect^  to 
a  marked  degree  by  the  developm^  of  petroleum  in  Mexico.  This  Mexic&n 
petroleuip,  is  in  general  similar  to  the  California  oils,  though  containing  mud) 
more  sulphiir. 

The  production  in  Mexico  has  been  rendered  more  imt)ortant  within  the  la'ti^ 
year  by  the  opening  of  several  additloi|al  wells  of  great  capacity.  The  suppljr 
of  petroleum  in  Mexico  is  now  ample  for  existing  contracts  and  to  supply  the 
increase^  transportation  facilities.  whic|i  incdudei  a  fleet  of  about  40  tank 
steamers.  These  vessels  are,  on  the  average,  larger  than  those  ordinarily  used 
in  oil  transportation. 

The  effect  of  this  increased  supply  of  fuel  oil  from  Callfbinla  and  Biexii;b 
will  probably  not  be  a  reduced  price  of  fuel  oil.  On  the  contrilty,  the  increased 
supply  may  be  expected  to  result  in  higher  prices,  because  t^  total  am^vu^^  fit 
fuel  oil  available  from  California,  and  from  Mexico  on  the  easi^m.cpast,  wQl 
be  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  amount  which  can  readil^  be  consum'ed  tot 
steamship,  railroad,  and  especially  manufacturing  purposes  with  conriderable 
resultant  advantage,  even  with  higher  prices  of  oil.  The  price,  therefore,  will 
rather  depend  upon  convincing  the  consumer  of  the  durabili^  of  the  supply 
and  rendering  the  oil  popular.  With  increasing  popularity  the  price  of  oil  may 
be  expected  to  increase. 

The  evident  result  of  these  statistical  considerations  is  in  favor  of  the  policy 
suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter — that  is,  for  the  Navy  to  produce 
petroleum  and  refine  its  fuel  oil. 

It  should  be  iwinted  out  that  the  more  evidently  necessary  policy  for  the  Navy 
in  the  immediate  future  is  to  supply  large  tankage  at  appropriate  points  and 
to  collect  in  storage  a  much  larger  supply  of  fuel  oil,  to  be  purchased  at  the 
present  comparatively  low  prices. 
Very  respectfully, 

David  T.  Day,  Petroleum  Statistician, 

Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  for- 
eign Governments  had  secured  oil  concessions  in  Mexico? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Probably  I  should  not  have  said  foreign  Gov- 
ernments, but  people  who  have  contracts  with  foreign  Governments. 

Mr.  Butler.  Not  the  Governments  themselves? 

Secretary  Danieus.  No. 

Mr.  Farr.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  Government  any  oil  lands  not  in 
litigation? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Probably  all  of  the  California  lands  are 
claimed ;  some  within  the  withdrawal  are  patented  and  some  are  in 
litigation.  The  Land  Office  has  not  as  yet  made  a  complete  investi^ 
gation. 

Mr.  Butler.  The  only  opportunity  is  in  California? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  unless  we  can  secure  Indians  lands  in 
Oklahoma  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  buy  or  lease  other 
lands. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  aware  that  the  Admiralty 
was  very  seriously  criticized  for  not  making  adequate  provision  for 
oil  for  the  British  Navy  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  went 
before  Parliament  and  secured  an  appropriation  of  £3,304,000  for  the 
purchase  of  fuel.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  look  forward  to  liko 
action. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  it  not  be  as  well  if  you  secured 
the  oil  at  different  points? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Talbott.  In  Oklahoma  and  California  you  are  away  from  the 

base? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  not  in  California. 
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Mr.  Talbott.  Not  away  from  the  base  for  that  coast. 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  get  much  oil  now  at  Port  Arthur.  We 
have  contracts  to  secure  oil  at  certain  places  on  both  coasts  and  in 
the  Gulf.  We  have  oil  ships  which  can  carry  oil,  and  so  the  jgreat 
thing  is  to  get  oil  lands.  It  is  hard  to  get  oil  lanos,  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  should  begin  early  and  press  it. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  if  we  had  oil  lands 
in  California  and  developed  them  and  were  getting  oil  that  it  would 
have  any  effect  on  the  price  that  you  would  have  to  pay  for  oil  on 
the  Atlantic  coast? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Perhaps  not  at  present,  because  the  demand 
for  oil  is  so  great  that  the  oil  companies  are  able,  by  virtue  of  supply 
and  demand,  to  fix  their  own  price,  but  it  would  enable  us  to  have 
our  own  oil. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  realize  that,  but  would  it  have  any  effect  on  the 
eastern  producers  if  we  had  our  oil  fields  on  the  west  coast? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  gen- 
tlemen this  question :  I  have  had  suggestions  from  two  parties  who 
own  large  oil  lands,  one  has  a  large  field  in  Mexico,  but  he  has  not 
the  money  himself  to  develop  it.  He  has  been  offered  large  sums 
for  his  lands,  provided  that  he  would  sell  a  majority  of  the  stock  in 
his  companies.  He  does  not  want  to  part  with  control,  and  his  idea 
was,  if  we  would  furnish  the  money  to  develop  this  oil  field  that  he 
would  make  a  contract  with  us  to  furnish  oil  at  a  very  resonable 
price.    I  will  give  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  gentleman  who  talked  with  you  and 
me,  and  who  said  that  if  our  Government  would  furnish  him  with 
about  $2,000,000  to  procure  oil  ships  and  to  build  tanks  on  the  Gulf 
coast  he  would  furnish  us  with  7,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Egberts.  Have  any  of  the  proposals  from  private  parties 
emanated  from  those  who  had  fields  outside  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  have  had  such  an  offer  from  a  man  in 
Pittsburgh  who  has  leased  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  I  have 
not  felt  like  going  very  far  with  him,  because  they  all  begin  by  say- 
ing they  will  secure  the  Government  with  their  securities,  but  we 
must  advance  money  to  develop  the  oil. 

Mr.  Talbott.  That  is  a  question  whether  it  is  policy  or  whether 
they  can  do  it? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  the  question  I  wanted  to  present  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  long  a  time  does  that  lease  run  ? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  This  man's  lease  runs  only  to  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  is  that? 

Scnvtarv  Damkls.  That  is  the  Pittsburgh  man.  Then  he  owns 
lands  in  California. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  follow  up  the  Indian  Territory  matter. 
Has  that  gentleman  an  ()i)ti()n  for  a  reno\yal  of  his  lease? 

Serretarv  Daniels.  His  idea  was  that  if  we  would  make  this  con- 
tract the  lease  could  be  renewed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  no  certainty? 

Sec retnrv  Daniels.  No. 


Mr.  Roberts.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  consider  -a  lease 
which  has  only  two  years  to  run  ? 

Secretary  Danssi^.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  involved  an  outlay  of  about  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Farr.  Would  we  have  the  right,  as  a  Government,  to  get  a 
concession  of  oil  lands  in  Mexico  or  any  other  country  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  did  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  name  of  that  gentleman 
was  W.  J.  Payne? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 
^  The  Chairman.  You  have  a  letter  dated  January  21,  1914,  refer- 
ring to  that  matter.    Would  you  object  to  putting  that  letter  in  the 
hearings? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follows:) 

National  Petroleum  Corporation. 

Richmond,  Fa.,  January  21,  19 H. 
Hon.  JosEPHUs  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Referring  to  my  conversation  with  you  In  regard  to  submitting  you  a 
proposal  by  which  I  would  undertalce  to  save  the  Navy  Department  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  its  fuel  oil,  under  certain  conditions,  I  beg 
to  say  that  I  have  given  this  proposition  most  careful  consideration,  and  after 
a  talk  some  time  ago  with  Mr.  Chairman  Padgett,  of  your  committee,  I  have 
decided  to  submit  you  the  following  proposal : 

1.  I  own  and  control  the  oil  rights  in,  on.  and  under  certain  oil  lands  in 
Mexico,  aggregating  between  50,000  and  60,000  acres,  the  leases  of  said  oil 
rights  covering  periods  of  from  30  to  50  years,  principally  the  latter. 

I  also  own  approximately  200  acres  near  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco  River 
between  Tampico  and  the  Gulf,  fronting  on  deep  water,  said  property  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  refinery  and  storage  site  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil 
Co.  (Lord  Cowdray).  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  locations  in  that  har- 
bor for  storage  and  shipping  terminal.  I  have  completed  my  first  unit  of 
storage  on  said  property,  consisting  of  one  55,000-barrel  steel  tank. 

I  have  also  under  construction  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  well-built 
loading  piers  on  the  Panuco  River,  and  It  is  so  designed  that  two  steamers 
can  load  at  a  time.  Our  storage  will  be  at  this  point,  with  pumping  station, 
pipe  lines,  etc.,  connecting  said  storage  with  the  dock  for  loading  on  ocean-going 
vessels.  Within  about  60  days  we  will  be  in  position  to  begin  furnishing  oil 
from  our  terminal  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000  barrels  annually,  and  about  four 
months  later  would  be  prepared  to  furnish  up  to  4,000,000  barrels  annually. 

2.  lor  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  'Savy  Department  with  its  fuel-oil  re- 
quirements I  would  undertake  to  erect  at  the  Government  Naval  Base,  Guan- 
tananio,  on  land  to  be  furnished  by  the  Government,  or  at  such  other  point 
ns  may  be  mutually  agreed  ujwn,  ten  steel  storage  tanks,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  55,000  barrels.  I  would  also  erect  at  the  same  point  a  splitting  or  refining 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  oil  to  conform  to  the  specifications  of 
the  Navy  Dpjwrtment.  I  will  undertake  to  carry  in  storage  at  the  above-stated 
storage  plant  at  all  times  from  400.000  to  500,000  barrels  of  oil,  subject  to 
the  fuel  demands  of  the  Navy  Department. 

3.  I  am  in  a  position  to  furnish  all  the  oil  required  by  the  Navy,  but  am 
not  in  a  i)osition  to  provide  all  of  the  necessary  facilities  for  filling  said  con- 
tract. To  enable  nie  to  provide  said  facilities  the  Navy  Department  Is  to 
advance  me  $1,150,000,  said  amount  to  be  advanced  from  time  to  time  as  the 
construction  of  the  storage  tanks,  refining  plant,  and  delivery  of  said  oil  in 
storage  progresses.  In  consideration  for  said  advances  I  agree  to  devote  all 
of  our  resources  and  facilities,  first,  in  keeping  the  department  amply  supplied 
with  oil  of  a  quality  to  comply  with  the  department's  specifications,  and  to 
furnish  said  oil  at  15  cents  less  per  barrel  of  42  gallons  than  was  paid  under 
the  last  contract  made  by  the  department  With  this  reduction  In  price.  If 
the  consumption  is  2,000,000  barrels  per  annum,  the  saving  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment will  be  about  $300,000  per  annum.     As  the  annual  consumption  will. 
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within  a'  few  years,  no  doabt  be  in  excess  of  4,000,000  barrels,  jon  can  readily 
see  the  great  saving  that  this  plant  will  bring  to  the  Navy  Department 

4.  The  security  to  be  given  for  the  advances  to  be  made  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment would  be  as  follows: 

(a)  The  ten  55,000-barrel  storage  tanks,  refining  plant,  pumping  stations, 
pipe  lines,  and  other  Improvements  made  at  Guantanamo  or  elsewhere,  af  may 
be  hereafter  decided. 

(&)  The  terminal  and  storage  property,  pier,  pumping  station,  and  pipe  lines 
at  Tampico,  Mexico. 

(c)  Pipe  line  from  Panuco  to  Tampico — about  30  miles  in  loigth — for  de- 
livering oil  from  the  Panuco  field  to  Tampico  (not  yet  constructed,  bat  will  be 
and  delivered  also  as  security). 

(d)  One  tank  steamer,  one  ocean-going  steel  oil  barge,  one  ocean-going  tog, 
and  all  other  floating  equipment  owned  at  the  time  conveyance  of  said  security 
is  made. 

(6)  All  oil  lands  and  oil  leases,  aggregating  approximately  00,000  aere^ 
which  oil  properties  alone  have  a  value  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

With  the  exception  of  $150,000  required  to  complete  payment  for  some  addi-^ 
tional  oil  properties,  the  entire  amount  furnished  by  the  Navy  Department' 
would  be  spent  in  making  improvements  to  the  properties,  all  of  whicli  would 
be  held  as  security  for  the  money  so  advanced,  including  all  other  property 
owned  or  acquired  by  the  company,  as  set  out  in  sections  (o),  (6),  (c),  (d), 
and  (e).  After  the  completion  of  the  improvements  the  value  of  the  security 
held  for  the  protection  of  the  Navy  Department  in  making  the  advance  of 
$1,150,000  would  be  in  excess  of  $3,000,000. 

5.  The  duration  of  the  contract  I  should  say  should  be  for  a  period  of  5 
years,  and  if  for  said  period,  20  per  cent  of  the  loan  would  be  repaid  each  year, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  5  years  the  loan  would  be  entirely  repaid.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  said  period  of  5  years,  if  the  contract  should  not  be  renewed  with  the 
Navy  Department,  I  would  want  some  reasonable  and  fair  arrangement  for 
the  continuation  of  the  use  of  the  land  on  which  the  storage  tanks  and  refineiy 
are  situntcHl.  should  they  be  located  on  Government  property  at  Guantanamo, 
at  a  fair  rental  for  the  land  so  occupied. 

I  might  say  that  we  shall  have  storage  tanks  at  Colon,  and  we  could  also 
furnish  the  department  oil  at  this  point. 

I  l)eliove  that  to  linve  ono  company  with  such  farllltlos  as  would  be  jwssessed 
by  us,  devoting:  its  energies  to  supplying  the  Navy  Department  with  fuel  oil. 
could  not  but  prove  most  siitisfactory,  and  if  the  proposition  appeals  to  you 
I  will  be  pleased  to  call  for  the  purix)se  of  going  Into  the  matter  further,  or 
dls<*ussing  It  with  your  committee,  should  you  so  desire. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  J.  Payne,  PrcMdeni. 

Secretary  Daniei^.  I  do  not  think*  there  would  be  any  trouble 
about  dealini^  with  private  citizens  who  own  land  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Talrott.  You  can  contract  for  the  delivery  of  the  oil? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  in  your 
possession  a  re])ort  of  the  debate  in  the  Commons  of  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Churchill  relative  to  the  Mexican  oil  situation? 

Secretary  Damei^s.  Yes;  I  have  it. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Will  you  please  place  in  the  hearings  a  statement 
of  what  his  proposition  was? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  be  ^lad  to  do  that. 

EXT.:V(  T  Fi:OM    A   STAIKMKM    IN   PAIM-IAMI  NT  P.V  TTIK  FIRST  LOK'U  OF  THE  ADMIBAITY. 

MK.  WINSTON  cnrKciiir-L. 

♦  •  *  There  arc  now  luiilt  and  building'  more  than  TOO  destroyers — I  pur- 
]u)scly  leave  the  number  rather  vapue— hidudin^  coastal  destroyers,  which  are 
solely  dei'endent  upon  oil  fuel.  Similarly,  durinjr  the  last  five  years,  oil  has 
h(M«n  emi)loye<l  in  (Mtal-hurnini:  hattleshii»s  and  cruisers  to  enable  them  to  realize 
their  full  fiowers  in  an  emergency.  At  the  time  when  I  became  roRiK)nsible 
for  the  admiralty  administration,  in  the  autumn  of  1011,  there  were  more 
than  \:m  v(»ssels  i)Ui!t  and  building'  which  were  depe!ulent  wholly  or  i^rtly  on 


oil.  Provision  had  been  made  from  year  to  year  both  for  the  storage  of  oil, 
for  current  expenditure,  and  for  building  up  an  oil-fuel  reserve,  which,  of 
coarse,  increases  with  the  number  of  vessels  added  to  the  fleet  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  added  to  the  fleet 

•  •  ♦  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  otherwise  similar  warships  the  one 
that  bums  oil  possesses  a  large  excess  of  speed  over  that  which  burns  only 
coal,  and  even  exhibits  its  superiority  in  this  respect  over  that  which  bums 
coal  and  oil.  The  radius  of  action  of  a  ship  of  war  when  using  oil  instead  of 
coal  is  increased,  I  am  informed,  by  at  least  40  per  cent  for  the  same  weight  of 
fuel.  Moreover,  oil  can  be  stowed  in  some  places  in  a  ship  from  which  it  would 
be  quite  impracticable  to  bring  coal  to  the  furnaces  with  the  certainty  of  still 
further  increasing  the  radius  of  auction.  Oil  bunkers  can  be  replenished  with 
great  rapidity  and  without  interference  with  the  fighting  efliciency  of  the  ship, 
and  a  few  men  suffice  for  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  of  re- 
coaling  is,  as  everyone  acquainted  with  the  navy  knows,  lengthy  and  laborious. 
It  necessitates  the  exertions  of  the  whole  of  the  crew,  with  the  resul^  that  the 
men  are  physically  exhausted  by  the  effort,  and  the  ship  is  for  a  time  rendered 
nnflt  to  flght.  The  use  of  oil  Is  also  attended  by  the  saving  of  a  large  amount 
of  labor  Involved  In  coal  trimming  and  stoking  as  well  as  in  the  removal  of 
ashes,  clinkers,  and  soot  when  coal  is  burned.  This  enables  a  very  large  reduc- 
tion of  stokehold  personnel  to  be  made. 

Oil  gives  the  very  great  advantage,  as  compared  with  coal,  of  admitting  of 
a  rapid  Increase  of  steam  production,  and  enables  variations  of  steam  pressure 
due  to  the  necessity  for  cleaning  coal-burning  furnaces  to  be  eliminated.  In  a 
coal-bumlng  ship,  after  part  of  the  coal  has  been  used,  the  ship  can  not 
attain  her  full  power  without  throwing  a  great  strain  upon  the  personnel,  who 
have  to  be  brought  from  other  stations  to  trim  the  coal  from  remote  or  incon- 
Teniently  placed  bunkers;  whereas  oil  Is  delivered  to  the  furnaces  with  con- 
tinuous facility  until  the  whole  has  been  consumed.  The  use  of  oil  as  fuel 
Instead  of  coal  makes  it  possible  in  every  type  of  war  vessel  to  produce  a  ship 
which  will  fullfill  given  conditions  of  speed  and  armament  upon  lesser  dimen- 
sions, and  consequently  at  smaller  cost,  than  could  be  done  with  coal.  ♦  ♦  • 
All  these  advantages  attendant  upon  the  use  of  oil  can  be  reaped  by  every  other 
nation  that  chooses  to  employ  it,  but,  as  I  explained  last  March,  there  is  one 
great  special  advantage  which  oil  confers  upon  the  British  fleet  which  would 
not  be  enjoyed  by  any  weaker  naval  power — I  mean  the  special  advantage  to 
the  strongest  na\-y  of  not  being  forced  to  leave  Its  fighting  position  in  order  to 
refuel.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  weaker  navy  will  hide  its  opportunity  in 
port,  while  the  stronger  must  keep  the  seas  continuously.  Recoaling.  therefore. 
Imposes  a  continued  strain  on  the  stronger  fleet  without  any  corresponding 
deduction  from  the  weaker.  Oil  which  can  be  fed  so  easily  from  one  vessel  to 
another  would,  therefore,  add  an  appreciable  percentage  to  the  relative  fighting 
strength  of  the  British  Navy  without  any  corresponding  discounts  in  other 
directions. 

I  now  come  to  the  quantities  of  oil  and  the  sources  of  oil  which  are  at  our 
disposal  in  the  world,  and  here  I  hope  no  spirit  of  exaggeration  will  enter  Into 
the  mind  of  anyone  who  approaches  this  question  or  in  the  mind  of  any  of 
those  who  comment  afterwards  upon  our  discussions  this  afternoon.  There  is 
plenty  of  oil  in  the  world.  The  total  output  of  cmde  oil  last  year  was  nearly 
60,006,000  tons.  The  total  consumption  of  the  navy  last  year — and  this  is  the  only 
figure  I  am  going  to  give  on  this  subject — I  give  it  in  order  that  a  proper  sense 
of  proportion  in  this  question  should  be  established  from  the  outset— the  total 
consumption  of  the  navy  last  year  was  less  than  200,000  tons.  We  are,  or  soon 
shall  be,  able  to  draw  oil  from  Burmah,  California,  Persia,  Texas,  Roumania, 
Borneo,  Egypt,  Mexico,  and  Trinidad.  The  prosi>ects  of  further  development 
or  discoveries  of  natural  oil  flelds  are  very  extensive.  The  high  prices  now 
prevailing  are  calling  from  the  world,  from  the  great  centers,  a  very  remarkable 
response. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  quantltj-;  it  is  one  of  price;  and  here  we  enter 
a  fleld  of  operations  full  of  Intricate  and  novel  features,  in  which  a  Government 
department  will  require,  in  a  special  degree,  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
House  If  It  Is  to  make  sure,  thrifty,  and  judicious  arrangements  In  the  public 
interest.  The  first  and  greatest  of  all  new  features  in  the  oil  market  In  the 
last  two  years  has  been  the  great  upward  movement  In  prices.  Oil  which  la 
1911-12  could  practically  compete  on  favorable  terms  with  coal  has  now  almost 
doubled  In  cost.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  a  temporary  scarcity  of  oil  trans- 
tx>rts,  freights  have  risen  by  60  or  70  per  cent.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  oil  fuel  on  account  of  Its  many  advantages,  and  this  demand. 
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coupled  with  that  for  petrol,  has  given  rise  to  vast  and  formidable  schemes 
on  the  part  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  wealthy  combinations  to 
control  the  oil  market  and  raise  and  maintain  prices.  It  must  t>e  admitted, 
however,  that  to  a  very  large  extent  the  causes  which  raise  prices  and  create 
stringency  are  natural  and  automatic.  Many  private  businesses,  when  they 
lay  down  an  oil  ship  or  build  an  oil  engine,  have  been  making  long  forward 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  fuel  to  drive  it.  In  certain  cases 
companies  selling  engines  sell  with  them  guaranties  to  supply  oil  during  some 
years  of  their  anticipated  lifetime  of  the  engine.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
oil  market  in  future  years  is  going  to  be  greatly  divided  up  and  pegged  out 
among  different  consumers,  all  of  whom  are  taking  steps  to  protect  themselves 
against  artificial  manipulation,  for  which  the  present  state  of  the  market  at 
the  present  time  affords  so  promising  a  field.  In  other  countries  whose  navies 
are  adopting  oil  fuel  similar  measures  have  been  or  are  about  to  be  taken.  We 
have  our^lves  taken  certain  steps  to  protect  our  interests  with  regard  to  colo- 
nial leases  in  oil-producing  colonies  of  the  British  Empire.  But,  speaking  gen- 
erally, the  British  admiralty  has  so  far  adhered  to  the  system  of  annual  eon- 
tracts,  which  is  enjoined  by  our  regular  departmental  pmctice,  and  so  far  we 
have  found  them  quite  satisfactory.    So  far,  but  no  farther. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  in  a  i)osition  to  make  our  own  terms.  We  have 
selected,  with  :ilmost  fastidious  discrimination,  exactly  the  kind  of  oil  that 
suited  us  best,  irrespective  of  whether  it  was  particularly  convenient  to  re- 
finers to  make  it  or  not,  and  irrespective  of  whether  it  was  particularly  abun- 
dant or  not.  And  we  have  bought  it  both  for  consumption  and  for  reserve  as 
we  required  it  from  year  to  year  and  from  month  to  month,  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  financial  correctitude  in  what  might,  without  a  stretch  of 
imagination,  be  called  "  the  open  market."  These  days  are  done.  The  quan- 
tities of  oil  we  shall  require  have  increased  beyond  the  modest  limits  which 
were  filled  by  occasional  purchases.  The  kind  of  oil  we  prefer  is  no  longer 
the  kind  it  suits  refiners  to  make  and  which  it  ])ays  them  best  to  make.  The 
open  market  is  becoming  an  open  mockery.  Our  stake  in  oil-burning  ships  is 
becoming  so  inii)ortant  that  we  must  have  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  buy  a 
steady  supply  of  oil  at  a  steady  price.  Not  to  take  proper  steps  in  time  would 
mean  we  should  gradually,  but  rapidly,  get  into  the  i>os!tion  of  being  forced  pur- 
chjisers.  We  should  be  grossly  overcharged.  It  does  not  mean  we  should  not 
get  oil.  At  a  certain  price  it  woultl  pay  nobody  else  but  us  to  buy  it.  It  di^s 
not  menu  we  shouhl  not  pet  the  oil.  Tx?t  that  be  dismissed  from  overyone's 
mind.  It  would  mean,  however,  that  we  should  be  ninde  to  pay  an  excessive 
price  for  it. 

I  have  unfolded  only  the  general  outline  of  the  problem  to  the  committee. 
What  is  onr  policy  toward  it?  It  is  a  twofold  policy.  There  is  an  ultimate 
policy  and  there  is  an  interim  policy.  Our  ultimate  policy  is  that  the  admiralty 
should  become  the  independent  owner  and  producer  of  its  own  supplies  of  liquid 
fuel,  first,  by  building  up  an  oil  reserve  in  this  country  suflicient  to  make  us 
safe  in  war  and  able  to  override  price  tiuctuations  in  peace;  secondly,  by  acquir- 
ing the  power  to  deal  in  crude  oils  as  they  come  cheaply  into  the  market.  When 
a  new  field  is  developed  and  those  who  are  producing  it  have  exhausted  their 
original  capital  and  have  not  yet  oi^ened  up  new  lines  of  consumiUion  and 
customers  there  are  opportunities  of  purchasing  large  quantities  of  (»il.  if  the 
means  of  storage  and  transportion  are  favorable,  at  prices  which  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  what  the  same  can  afterwards  be  sold  at  when  the  field  is  firmly  estab- 
lished and  when  its  customers  and  markets  are  clearly  marked  out.  This 
second  aspect  of  onr  ultimate  policy  involves  the  admiralty  being  able  to  retort, 
refine,  top — top  means  driving  lighter  products  off  by  evaporation — or  distill 
crude  oil  of  varicKis  kinds  until  it  reaches  the  quality  required  for  naval  use. 
Tills  again  le.Mds  us  into  having  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  products — another 
great  prohlem  hnt  I  do  n(»t  myself  see  any  reason  why  we  should  shrink,  if  nec- 
essary, from  entering  this  field  of  State  enterprise.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Wo  already  keep 
our  great  sy>^tem  of  the  dockyards  in  full  activity  in  order  to  provide  a  check  ou 
I)rivnte  C(»nstrnctors.  and  I  see  no  reason,  nor  do  my  advisers,  why  we  should 
shrink  from  making  this  further  extension  of  tlie  vast  and  various  businesses 
of  the  admiralty. 

The  third  as])ect  of  the  ultimate  p(>licy  is  that  we  must  become  the  owners 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  controllers  at  the  source,  of  at  least  a  proportion  of  the 
supply  of  natural  oil  which  we  require.  On  all  these  lines  we  are  advancing 
rai)ldiy,  and  we  are  moving  toward  that  position  of  Independence  outside  the 
oil  market  which  is  our  ultimate  policy  to  secure,  which  we  are  quite  strong 
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enoa^  with  the  power  of  this  country  to  secure  against  any  combination,  and 
which  must  be  secured  l)efore  nny  fundamental  cliange  is  made  in  the  main  coal- 
bnming  basis  of  the  fleet. 

I  come  to  the  interim  policy,  which  is  required  for  the  building  up  of  the 
oil-fuel  reserves  and  for  the  period  while  the  complicated,  administrative, 
scientific,  and  finiinclal  questions  involved  in  the  ultimate  policy  are  being 
settled.  The  interim  policy  consists  in  making  at  once  a  series  of  forward 
contracts  for  about  five  years,  with  a  certain  i)ower  of  renewal,  to  secure  a 
regular  and  an  adequate  supply  during  this  immediately  future  period  at 
reasonable  and  steady  prices.  It  is  the  need  of  concluding  promptly  this 
series  of  forward  contracts  now  being  prepared  which  is  the  principal  and 
immediate  reason  which  leads  me  to  open  this  subject  so  fully  to  the  committee 
to-da3'.  I  have  one  difficulty  in  presenting  my  case  satisfactorily  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  is  that  this  subject  is  highly  confidential. 

When  you  are  carrying  through  a  series  of  complex  and  delicate  negotia- 
tions which  may  powerfully  affect  a  market  limited  and  controlled  like  the 
oil  market,  or  when  you  are  trying  to  bold  a  balance  between  various  oil 
combinations,  and  preserve  and  develop  independent  sources  of  supply,  you 
do  not  exactly  want  to  go  and  tell  everybody  what  you  are  doing  beforehand. 

The  Admiralty  consider  it  indispensable  to  the  proper  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  oil  supply  to  make  a  contract  for  a  portion — a  comparatively  small  iK)r- 
tlon,  but  still  a  substantial  portion — of  our  oil  supply  with  the  Mexican  Eagle 
Co.  That  is  the  company  directed  by  Ix)rd  Cowdray,  with  which  Ix)rd  Murray 
is  connected.  It  Is  also  the  greatest  British  controlled  oil  company  in  the 
world,  and  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  great  British  oil  companies  In  the 
world.  The  contract,  I  am  advised  by  my  officials  who  have  been  engaged 
in  its  detailed  negotiation — and  I  can  confirm  it  so  far  as  my  opinion  is  worth 
much  upon  these  intricate  questions — the  contract,  I  am  advised,  is  one  that 
is  extremely  advantageous  for  the  public  and  for  the  Navy.  The  Mexican 
supplies  of  oil  are  abundant,  and  can  not  be  neglected  by  the  Admiralty.  They 
are  a  necessary  feature  in  our  interim  arrangements.  They  come  to  us  over 
an  ocean  route  which  we  can  easily  and  effectively  control.  My  board  are 
mianimously  of  opinion  that  we  should  be  wrong  if  we  were  to  allow  our- 
selves to  exclude  this  valuable  source  of  supply  from  our  general  arrangements. 
No  contract  has  been  made  hitherto.  All  rumors  to  that  effect  are  absolutely 
false.  Indeed,  it  is  only  within  the  past  few  months  that  the  experiments 
have  been  completed — the  exi)erinients  were  made  at  Haslam — which  have 
decided  the  Admiralty  engineers  that  Mexican  oil  can  safely  and  conveniently 
be  used  in  our  warships.  This,  as  the  noble  lord  and  member  for  Portsmouth 
(Lord  Charles  Beresford)  said  seme  months  ago,  is  an  expert  question,  and 
it  has  been  settled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  expert  engineers  on  whom 
we  have  reliance. 

Nothing  has  l)een  neglected  so  far.  Storage  has  alrendy  been  created  on  a 
great  scale,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  at  naval  bases  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  the  work  of  extending  it  and  increasing  it  has  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  possible  celerity.  We  have,  without  particularly  advertising 
the  fact,  got  built  and  building  a  fleet  of  13  oil-trans])ort  steamers,  some  large 
for  trans[)ort  across  the  sea,  others  smaller  for  distribution  to  the  fleets  and 
flotillas,  which  will  be  ready  before  the  end  of  1914 — that  is  to  say — before 
the  Important  vessels  dei)endent  upon  oil  come  Into  the  fleet.  The  carrying 
caiwicity  of  the  five  largest  of  these  steamers  is  alone  considerably  greater 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  oil  which  the  navy  consumed  last  year.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  rely  entirely  upon  Government  steamers,  but  also  upon  hired 
freight  to  bring  In  our  oil. 

Mr.  Lee.  First,  it  Is  necessary  that  we  should  have,  either  In  this  country 
or  at  some  accessible  point  in  the  Empire,  a  national  supply,  which  shall  be 
adequate  for  our  needs,  and  not  only  accessible,  but  available  at  all  times, 
or  else  we  must  establish  a  huge,  elaborate,  and  protected  system  of  storage, 
not  only  against  ordinary  risk,  but  against  attack  from  overhead  as  well.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  the  Admiralty  are  proceeding  on  both  those  lones. 

Ix)rd  Charles  Beresford.  Against  all  these  advantages  there  are  tremendous 
disadvantages  at  the  moment.  One  is  the  question  of  the  transport  of  oil  to 
the  stores  In  this  country;  that  Is,  the  transport  of  the  oil  from  the  source 
of  origin  to  where  we  have  to  store  it  The  second  is  the  question  of  storage, 
and  the  third  is  another  question  of  transport,  which  Is  the  delivery  of  the 
oil  to  where  the  fieet  Is;  that  is,  from  the  storage  to  the  ships.     I  think  the 
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counterpoise  of  disadvantnges  at  the  present  moment  and  for  some  time  will 
kick  the  beam,  and  I  think  that  being  so  we  are  placibg  ourselTes  in  a  very 
grave  position  with  regard  to  this  question  of  oil.  I  must  blame  the  Ad- 
fniralty  for  it.  They  designed  these  ships  and  laid  them  down  before  taking 
the  ordinary  business  pr^nution  of  getting  transports,  from  the  source  of 
origin,  the  necessary  storage,  and  the  transports  for  distribution. 

Mr.  Farr.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  increase  in  the  price  of  oil  has 
occurred  within  the  past  four  or  five  jears? 

Secretary  Dakiels.  The  price  of  oil  in  1911  was  1}  cents  per  gal- 
lon. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  side  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  On  the  Atlantic  side.  In  1912  the  price  was  3 
cents,  and  in  1913  the  price  was  3 J  cents.  The  price  nas  nearly 
doubled;  it  is  aibout  twice  what  it  was  in  1911,  and  the  information 
is  that  it  is  still  going  up. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  estimates  you  have  submitted  a  recom- 
mendation for  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  fuel-oil  tanks  and 
pther  things  a(;  various  places.  I  would  be  gl^d  if  you  T^pvild  put  in 
the  hearings  a  statement  of  the  relative  necessity  and  importance  of 
those  several  items  in  the  order  in  which  they  ire  needed,  so  that  if 
all  of  them  can  not  be  cared  for  the  more  important  and  necissitous 
ones  may  be. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  Only  the  most  neces- 
sary ones  have  been  asked  for.  AH  are  important.  Fuel-oil  stations, 
in  order  of  relative  importance :  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ; 
Puget  Sound,  Wash. ;  San  Diego,  Cal. ;  Melville,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Roberts.  This  money,  I  take  it,  is  required  for  oil  tanks 
entirely  ? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  nothing  is  contemplated  for  coaling  plants? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  item  of  $45,000  for  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  some  other*  matter  which  you  desire  to 
speak  about? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  What  matter  had  T  better  take  up  next? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed contract  with  the  Union  Iron  Works  for  the  construction  of  a 
clock  at  Hunters  Point,  near  San  Francisco,  Cal.  You  addressed  a 
letter  to  me  on  the  subject. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  hear  your  statement. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  former  Secretary  recommended  that  we 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Union  Iron  Works  for  that  company 
to  build  a  dock  at  Hunters  Point  that  would  accommodate  the  largest 
dreadnanght.  They  offered,  if  we  would  guarantee  them  for  six 
years  $50,000  a  year,  not  less  than  that,  that  they  would  build  this 
dry  dock  at  Hunters  Point.  The  water  there  is  very  deep.  We  would 
have  then  on  that  coast  a  splendid  dry  dock.  We  recommend  that 
that  contract  be  entered  into.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable,  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  Panama  Canal  will  soon  be  open,  and  we  will  need 
south  of  Bremerton  a  dry  dock  large  enough  to  take  in  the  largest 
ship.  We  have  none,  and,  instead  of  authorizing  the  construction  of 
one,  my  idea  is  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  enter  into  this  contract.  We 
would  save  money  by  it,  and  besides,  while  we  have  small  dry  docks 
at  Mare  Island,  the  depth  of  water  up  to  Mare  Island  now  will  not 
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permit  our  largest  shisps  to  go  to  that  yard.  At  the  last  session  of 
Congress  a  sum  of  money  was  appropriated  to  dredge  the  channel. 
This  is  being  done,  and  it  is  expected  when  the  work  is  finished  that 
the  channel  will  be  deep  enough  to  take  in  most  of  the  ships;  and  if 
it  should  turn  out  that  it  is  deep  enough,  then,  of  course,  we  will  have 
our  expansion  at  Mare  Island  where  we  have  a  large  investment.  If 
it  should  turn  out  that  it  is  not,  then  we  should  have  a  dry  dock  in 
San  Francisco  Bay,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  make  this 
contract  with  the  private  firm. 

Mr.  Brxttek.  How  far  is  Hunters  Point  from  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  About  29^  sea  miles. 

Mr.  Britten.  There  are  advantages  in  having  repairs  made  in  the 
dry  dock  at  Hunters  Point? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course  there  are  disadvantages.  We  have 
no  navy  yard,  and  we  would  have  to  send  our  men  from  Mare  Island 
or  make  contract  with  private  parties. 

Mr.  Britten.  Probably  with  the  Union  Iron  Works? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.    That  is  only  a  single  matter. 

Mr.  Britten.  The  Union  Iron  Works  has  other  dry  docks? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Union  Iron 
Works  has  suflBcient  dry  docks,  and  they  would  always  guarantee  to 
give  us  the  preference  lor  any  of  our  ships. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  do  they  propose  to  do  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  tne  commercial  price  per  ton. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  in  excess  of  $50,000  guaranty  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  just  agree  to  give  them  $50,000  a  year. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Perhaps  I  do  not  make  myself  clear.  We  guarantee 
them  $50,000  a  year  worth  of  work,  and  we  can  take  up  that  $50,000 
guaranty  in  dry  docking? 

The  Chairman.  At  the  commercial  price. 

Mr.  Boberts.  If  we  take  in  excess  of  $50,000  a  year,  do  they  still 
give  us  the  commercial  price? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  commercial  price ;  yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  we  have  the  priority  just  the  same? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Just  the  same. 

Another  advantage  of  that  is  if  at  the  end  of  six  years  later  on 
we  want  to  build  our  own  dry  dock  in  our  yard,  this  dry  dock  would 
be  there  at  all  times,  which  the  Government  could  use  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  Britten.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  that  commercial 
price.  Is  it  the  same  price  per  ton  for  dockage  as  is  charged  to  com- 
mercial ships?  Is  that  the  idea;  that  is,  that  it  is  a  fixM  price  per 
ton  for  the  number  of  days  that  our  ship  remains  in  the  dock? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brtften.  And  all  of  those  various  charges  put  together  must 
amount  to  at  least  $50,000  a  year? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  and  it  may  run  over  that. 

Mr.  Britten.  That  is  merely  an  insurance? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  would  need  it  very  early,  and  we  need  it 
now ;  as  soon  as  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished  we  would  need  it  very 
much. 
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Mr.  Britten.  How  long  would  it  take  the  Union  Iron  Works  to 
build  that  dock? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  they  guarantee  to  do  it  in  two  years, 
but  thOT  think  if  they  get  the  contract  soon  they  could  do  it  earlier. 

Mr.  Britten.  Have  you  any  figures,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  to  how  much 
that  would  cost? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  say  they  think  they  could  build  it  for  not 
less  than  $2,000,000;  possibly  more.  But  they  can  build  it  cheaply 
there  because  of  the  conditions.  They  do  not  have  to  dredge.  When 
they  dig  they  are  at  the  rock  and  have  a  good  foundation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  the  directors  of  the  port  of  Boston  made  any 
report  on  the  guaranty  for  that  dock? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Roberts  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understood  that  they  were  to  approach  the  Navy 
Department  and  see  if  the  department  would  not  guarantee  a  certain 
amount.  It  was  reported  in  the  Boston  press  that  they  have  guar- 
anties from  some  of  the  steamship  lines,  and,  as  I  understand,  a 
sufficient  guaranty  to  waiTant  them  in  going  ahead  and  building 
docks,  and  it  was  contemplated  that  the  Government  would  guar- 
antee them  so  much. 

Secretary  Daniei^.  Nothing  about  it  was  ever  taken  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  I  had  the  contract  printed,  with 
the  hearing  of  Admiral  Watt,  as  it  is  proposed ;  that  is,  the  proposed 
contract  with  the  Union  Iron  Works,  and  it  is  in  the  hearings  of 
Admiral  Watt. 

Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  some  other  matters  to  present? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  will  observe,  gentlemen,  that  you  made 
appropriations  in  the  last  year  for  certain  marine  barracks,  and  we 
have  not  expended  the  money.  I  thought  it  might  be  well  for  me  to 
give  the  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  3^011,  Mr. 
Secretarv. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  last  Conofress  appropriated  $400,000  to 
build  tlie  marine  barracks  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  $148,000  to  build 
marine  barracks  at  Boston.  Those  contracts  have  not  been  awarded. 
The  general  board  recommended  quite  a  change  in  the  policy  as  to 
where  the  marines  shoiikl  be  stationed.  We  are  carrying  out  that 
policy,  and,  instead  of  having  the  marines  scattered  in  small  com- 
panies in  so  many  places,  we  are  trying  to  get  them  together  so  that 
they  can  have  more  advanced  base  work  and  more  drilling  and  more 
work  in  companies  and  larger  bodies. 

Tn  the  Canal  Zone,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Army  is  to  have  quite 
a  large  force.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  could  save  this  $548,000 
at  Boston  and  at  the  Canal  Zone,  it  was  wise  not  to  expend  it,  par- 
ticularly until  after  these  marines  were  located  according  to  the  new 
plan  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Secretarv.  so  far  as  vou  are  concerned,  as  the 
head  of  the  Navy  De]:)artmcnt.  the  marines  are  now  permanently 
withdrawn  from  the  Isthmus? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  I  would  not  say  permanently  withdrawn,  but 
thev  are  withdrawn;  ves;  all  of  them. 

Mr.  RoREKTS.  Is  it  contemplated  to  return  to  the  Isthmus  the  body 
of  marines  who  will  make  that  a  base? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  they  ought 
to  be  returned. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  That  would  be  your  explanation,  then,  for  not  build- 
ing barracks? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  started  to  explain,  Mr.  Secretary,  your  rea- 
son why  you  do  not  think  you  ought  to  maintain  marines  on  the 
Isthmus. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  Army  is  to  have  a  large  force  there,  that 
is  their  plan,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  Navy  like- 
wise to  have  a  large  force  of  marines  there.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  the  Philippines;  we  are  withdrawing  marines  in  the  Phffippines, 
and  we  are  withdrawing  them  generally  where  there  are  large  forces. 

Mr.  EoBEBTS.  Mr.  S^retary,  you  have  used  the  marines  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  past  for  landing  parties  in  all  these  Central  Ameri- 
can and  West  Indian  countries,  for  maintaining  law  and  order,  and 
they  have  been  very  efficient  in  that  work.  Is  it  not  desirable  that 
thev  should  be  used  in  that  same  way  in  the  future  ? 

iS^ecretary  Daniels.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  did  about  that.  We 
have  at  Pensacola  a  very  large  investment  in  buildings,  but  the  yard 
has  been  closed  there  and  no  work  has  been  done.  The  buildings  are 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  so  we  have  put  marines  at  Pensacola,  and  we  think  that  they 
can  get  to  any  place  in  the  Caribbean  or  Gulf  States  quickly  enough 
from  there. 

Mr.  Britten.  How  many  marines  can  you  care  for  at  Pensacola, 
Mr.  SecretaiT? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Our  present  plan  is  to  have  about  800  or  1,000 
there.  That  is,  we  plan  to  keep  that  many  there.  We  could  care  for 
more,  however. 

Mr.  Britten.  Do  the  buildings  require  quite  extensive  alterations 
to  care  for  the  marines? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  very  extensive.  Of  course  if  we  had  more 
than  a  thousand  they  would  not  accommodate  them  without  extensive 
alterations. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Could  you  get  the  marines  over  to  the  Caribbean  and 
CJentral  American  States  from  Pensacola  as  quickly  as  you  could 
from  the  Canal  Zone  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  There  would  not  be  much  diflPerence. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  suppose  they  would  go  up  on  the  Pacific  side  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  My  idea,  Mr.  Roberts,  is  to  wait  until  the 
Panama  Canal  is  opened  and  have  over  on  tne  Pacific  side  toward 
the  south  another  larger  body  of  marines. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  speak  of  "toward  the  south";  you  mean,  1 
suppose,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  about  San  Domingo  and  Nicaragua? 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  we  have  transports  available,  we  can  get 
them  pretty  quickly  to  Nicaragua,  you  see,  but  if  we  have  to  go  to 
Haiti,  San  Domingo,  and  other  near-by  countries  we  can  get  them 
from  Pensacola  just  as  well.  My  idea  is  that  the  Army  is  to  have, 
as  I  understand,  a  large  body  of  men  in  Panama,  and  you  are  dupli- 
cating just  exactly  as  you  aie  iu  the  Philippines,  where  the  Army 
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has  a  large  force,  and  where  the  Army  4pes  have  a  large  force  we 
do  not  need  the  marines. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Does  the  l^Iarine  Corps  use  that  site  where  they  con- 
template putting  up  these  barracks? 

Secretary  Daniels.  My  idea  was  that  if  we  find  we  need  to  have 
marines  later  in  Panama  we  would  have  them  there  as  we  have  them 
in  the  navy  yard  in  connection  with  dry  docks  and  the  navy-yard 
establishment. 

Mr.  SoBERTS.  You  have  seen  the  site  that  was  set  ^part  for  the 
marine  barracks? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  never  been  there. 

Mr.  Roberts.  At  Panama? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  never  been  there. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  very  advantageously  arranged  with  regard  to 
the  dry-dock  building.  The  purpose  of  my  inquiry  is  to  fina  out  if 
we  can  still  hold  that  site,  so  that  in  the  future  ii  we  want  to  put 
marines  down  there  we  can  have  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  look  into  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  the  finest  tract,  unquestionably,  on  the  whole 
Canal  Zone,  and  it  was  set  aside  for  the  building  of  barracks  for  iht 
Marine  Corps. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Just  at  this  time  the  Marine  Corps  is  in  a  state 
of  transition. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  permit  me,  just  there,  Mr.  Roberts,  I 
have  here  a  report  of  tne  General  Board  with  relation  to  the  policy  of 
distribution  of  the  marines ;  also  a  memorandum  showing  the  present 
location  and  distribution,  and  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  put  it 
in  as  a  part  of  your  statement. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

The  full  scheme  of  distribution  of  marines  as  recommended  by  the 
General  Board  follows: 

General  Board's  recommendations,  duties  of  marines  and  their  connection 
witli  advanced  base  outfits,  November  13,  1913: 

The  loiriral  emi)l()yment  of  tlie  existini:  strenjjtb  of  the  Marine  Corps  reduces 
itself  to  providing;  for  tlie  most  important  war  duties  first,  and  then  utilizing 
wh.it  remains  of  marine  i>ersonnel  to  tlie  i)Ost  advantage  for  other  duties. 

Tlie  duties  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  their  requirements  as  to  personnel,  in  the 
order  of  their  imiK)rtance  for  tlie  normal  work  of  the  corps,  may  be  thus 
arranged  : 

((/)  Personnel  for  two  fixed  defense  rei;iments  for  advanced  base  work. 

(b)  The  necessary  detachments  for  duty  afloat  in  capital  ships. 

((')  The  force  required  to  puard  property  at  naval  stations,  and  that  neces- 
sary for  naval  j^risons.  majjazines.  and  the  recruiting  and  other  details  required 
for  the  administration  and  workin.i;  of  the  corps. 

{(I)  Guards  temporarily  re^iuired  in  disturbetl  localities,  such  as  Managua  and 
Peking. 

((•)  When  desirable  for  a  particular  emerg^ny.  detachments  to  be  temporarily 
detailed  in  distant  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  special  detachments 
for  expoditionjiry  purposes. 

(/)  Two  mobile  rejrimenls  when  the  Marine  Conis  is  placed  with  the  Na\T. 
on  a  war  footing;,  to  supplement  the  advanced  base  fixed  defense  regiments. 

Each  of  these  employments  of  personnel  is  briefly  considered  as  follows: 

(a)  A  fixed  defense  re.iximent  of  about  1.25()  enlisted  force  is  required  now 
for  the  Atlantic  coast.  When  the  advanced  base  material  is  assembled  at  Mare 
Island,  a  similar  regiment  should  be  formed  for  the  Pacific  coast.  Later,  when 
there  has  been  actual  experience  gained  in  advanced  base  work,  it  may  be  found 
desirable   to   increase  slightly   the   strengths   of  these   regiments.      Especially 


trained  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy — electricians,  ^nners,  machinists,  etc. — may 
be  used  in  specialties  snch  as  mines,  torpedoes,  searchlights,  etc.,  nntil  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  marines  becomes  available. 

(d)  The  marines  perform  useful  worlc  on  board  capital  ships.     They  are 

necessary  there  because  the  authorized  and  available  Navy  personnel  is  not 

sofficient  to  replace  them  now,  and  there  is  no  prospect,  with  the  growing  needs 

of  the  service,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  in  the  future.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

marines  are  available.     If  it  develops  later  that  the  marine  personnel  is  not 

sofflcient  for  strictly  necessary  details,  the  detachments  on  board  ship  may  be 

slightly  reduced.    The  training  marines  get  at  sea  is  essential  pieparation  for 

their  most  important  duty  in  the  fixed  defense  regiments.    This  is  especially 

true  of  the  officers,  and  of  the  men  to  a  less  degiee  only.     Cruising  in  capital 

ships,  they  are  available  also  for  immediate  expeditionary  work,  and  form  the 

nucleus  of  ail  landing  parties.     In  minor  operations  they  entirely  relieve  the 

enlisted  Navy  personnel,  which  can  less  easily  be  spared  for  this  duty.    The 

case  is  different  for  smaller  vessels,  generally  operating  independently,  which 

must  depend  largely  upon  their  regular  landing  parties,  made  up  from  the 

ships'  naval  complements,  for  shore  expeditions.    The  number  of  marines  that 

can  be  carried  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  landing  party.    The  absence  of  marines 

gives  more  space  for  berthing  sailors;  and  it  is  in  a  small  vessel  that  each 

man  counts  more  for  general  ship  work  than  in  a  capital  ship.     Sailors  are 

better  than  marines  for  general  ship's  work.    Therefore,  marines  should  not  be 

detailed  for  small  ships  if  their  services  are  required  for  more  Important  duty 

elsewhere. 

(c)  It  is  well  to  have  small  detachments  at  naval  stations  to  guard  Govern- 
ment property.  It  Is  also  desirable  to  have  a  trained  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  commandant  in  emergencies,  fire,  riots,  etc.  For  guarding  property.  If 
necessary,  civilian  watchmen  may  be  employed.  Since,  however,  small  de- 
tachments are  advisable  for  emergencies,  and  to  make  up  expeditionary  forces^ 
the  marines  should  continue  to  do  this  work,  under  the  patrol  system  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Major  General  Commandant.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  existing 
navy  yards  will  probably  be  continued  in  operation  for  some  time,  the  General 
Board  amends  its  former  recommendation  a^  follows:  The  detachments  at 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Annapolis,  Washington  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk* 
Mare  Island,  and  Bremerton,  each  a  detachment  of  105  enlisted  men.  At  Ports- 
month,  N.  H.,  Charleston,  Key  West,  each  60  enlisted  men.    Total,  960  men. 

For  stations  abroad:  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  Panama,  and  Guantanamo,  each 
105  men.    Olongapo  and  Cavite,  150  men.    Total,  570  men. 

The  Major  General  Commandant  states  2,692  men  are  required  for  prisons, 
Auagazines,  recruit  depots,  quartermasters'  depots,  marine  band,  etc.  The  total 
required  for  home  and  foreign  stations  and  necessary  administration,  etc.,  i» 
therefore  4,222. 

(d)  The  legation  guard  at  Peking  can  not  be  considered  a  permanent  marine 
detail.  With  a  pacified  China  under  strong  central  control,  no  guard  may  be 
necessary.  Then,  aga^n,  in  an  emergency  the  number  there  may  be  greatly 
augmented.  Under  present  conditions,  and  strictly  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
it  is  doubtless  wise  to  cooperate  with  other  powers  and  continue  a  guard  for 
the  protection  of  American  life  and  property.  Service  in  this  guard  also  con- 
stitutes, educationally,  a  valuable  experience  for  the  Marine  Corps,  because  of 
the  cooperative  work  with  foreign  troops.  If  the  men  are  available,  a  guard 
may  therefore  be  retained  until  it  can  be  safely  withdrawn.  What  should  be 
the  strength  of  this  detachment?  The  present  details  of  troops  at  Peking  and 
their  character  are  about  as  follows : 

British 350  officers  and  men  (fixed),  royal  army. 

French 400  officers  and  men,  colonial  troops. 

Japanese 400  officers  ami  men  (variable),  army. 

American 320  officers  and  men  (variable),  marines. 

Russian 200  officers  and  men  (variable),  army. 

German 200  officers  and  men  (variable),  army. 

Italian 250  officers  and  men  (variable),  navy. 

Austrian 90  officers  and  men  (variable),  navy. 

Belgian 40  officers  and  men  (variable),  army. 

Netherlands 30  officers  and  men  (variable),  navy. 

Of  the  10  nations  represented,  only  3  have  larger  guards  than  the  United 
States.  Six  have  soldiers;  3  have  sailors;  and  the  United  States  only  has 
marines.    Following  foreign  practice,  the  American  guard  can  consist  of  either 
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js^'ldiers  or  sailors,  if  marines  are  required  for  other  and  more  important  strictly 
r-aval  service,  and  either  soldiers  or  sailors  are  more  available. 

The  United  States  maintains  one  regiment  of  Infantry,  about  1,200  men,  at 
Tientsin,  90  miles  from  Peking,  out  of  about  8,000  foreign  troops  held  at  Tien- 
tsin for  emergency  service. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  general  board  considers  that  a  normal  detail 
of  one  company  at  Peking  is  sufficient,  especially  as  there  will  be,  if  the  duty 
of  the  corps  is  rearranged,  a  surplus  over  normal  requirements  which  can  be 
used  to  meet  emergency  requirements.  In  addition,  the  Asiatic  Fleet  can  always 
iU  an  emergency,  spare  an  additional  company  for  the  legation  (there  is  one 
there  now) ;  and  a  battalion  or  so  of  sailors  if  necessary.  Moreover,  the  lega- 
tions can  always  draw  upon  the  large  bodies  of  foreign  troops  maintained  at 
Tientsin. 

The  surplus  will  also  provide  for  emergency  details,  such  as  that  at  Managua. 

(e),  A  plausible  argument  from  the  standpoint  of  possible  convenience  can 
be  made  for  large  detachments  of  marines  located  permanently  in  United 
States  distant  possessions.  It  is  questionable  if  a  consistent  argument  can  be 
n}ade,  based  upon  necessity,  for  such  details.  We  have  had,  since  the  Spanish 
War,  marine  personnel  available  and  such  details  were  Justified,  since  only 
20  per  cent  of  the  corps  was  employed  afloat  and  employment  had  to  be  found 
for  the  remaining  SO  per  .cent.  But  a  new  and  paramount  need  has  arisen 
Uhat  for  an  advanced  base),  and  this  calls  for  one  of  two  things — a  redistri- 
bution of  duties  and  an  elimination  of  those  unnecessary,  or  an  increase  in  the 
corps.  Both  economy  and  good  administration  require  a  utilization  of  all  re- 
sources without  ^aste;  and  the  question  of  redistribution  of  duties  should, 
therefore,  be  attempted  first,  eliminating  detachments  that  are  maintained 
merely  because  they  are  a  convenience  and  are  desirable  in  favor  of  those  that 
changed  conditions  make  necessary. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  maintenance  of  a  force  of  marines  on  the 
Isthmus  has  been  a  convenience;  and  has  even  been  necessary  in  view  of  the 
absence  of  an  Array  garrison.  The  presence  of  the  detachment  has  been  a  guar- 
anty of  the  safety  of  life  and  property  on  the  Isthmus  during  the  construction 
of  the  canal.  They  have  also,  incidentally,  been  available  on  several  occasions 
for  expeditionary  work.  The  Army  garrison  for  tlie  Canal  Zone  will,  howevo*. 
consist  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  men.  With  this  force  present,  there  is  no  need 
for  a  few  hundred  marines.  All  the  griiard  required  will  be  that  necessary  to 
care  for  naval  property  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  war  with  a  first-clnss  power,  all  marines  will  be  required  for  the  war  and 
no  expeditionary  force  can  be  kept  on  the  Isthmus  with  a  view  to  i>olice  duty 
in  Central  America. 

At  such  times  also  marines  and  seamen  could  not  l)e  landed  from  flighting 
sbips  for  this  purpose.  So  far  as  such  duty  in  normal  peace  times  is  concerned, 
if  marines  are  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Navy,  the  advantages  of  liavins? 
A  largre  body  on  the  Isthmus  for  expeditionary  work  are  more  apparent  than 
real.  Marines  do  not  move  from  the  Isthmus  until  action  is  inaugurate<l  by 
either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Fleet.  The  fijrhtinf;  ships  are  always  on  the  si>ot 
flrst :  and  the  Atlantic  Fleet  has  a  thousand  marines,  and  the  Pacific  Fleet  three 
or  four  hundred,  besides  seaman  organized  and  drilled  for  such  service.  No 
time  is  l(>st,  because  transports  are  wot  maintained  at  Panama;  the  marines 
have  to  be  taken  by  vessels  of  the  fieet  from  Panama,  or  by  transjiorts  dis- 
patched from  continental  United  States  ports,  say.  Philadelphia  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. Time  may  actually  be  saved,  therefore,  in  fretting:  marines  to  a  disturl>e<l 
locality,  as  they  may  i)e  taken  at  once  from  their  bases  at  Philadelphia  and 
Mare  island,  instead  of  having  to  be  picked  up  at  Panama  after  a  long  detour. 

If  must  he  remembered  that  the  above  proceilure  ()btaine<l  with  success  up 
to  the  Spani.sh  War.  There  was  no  expeditionary  force  outside  the  T'niied 
States.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets  first  attended  with  their  marine  and 
Navy  ))ersonnel  to  the  calls  for  landing  parties.  If  more  force  was  rcMinired.  it 
was  dispatched  in  transports  from  home  ports.  The  recent  Nicaragua  ex]»e<li- 
tion  is  a  case  in  point.  The  collier  Justin  was  fortunately  at  Corinto.  She  pnv 
c<»eded  to  Panama  and  returned  with  the  first  l)attalion  of  marines.  After  the 
California  and  other  ships  had  arrived  at  Corinto  from  San  Diego  and  had 
landed  r^Oi)  men,  the  California  proceeded  to  Panama  and  brought  back  a  sec- 
ond l)attalif>n  of  marines.  This  took  six  days.  That  the  Justin  was  at  Corinto 
an<l  available  for  transport  duty  was  purely  fortuitious.  If  the  fixed  defense 
regiment  had  been  stationed  at  Mare  Island  or  San  Diego,  the  marine  detach- 
ment could  have  been  taken  on  board  at  once  and  kinded  In  Corinto  possibly 
four  or  five  days  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  battalion  from  Panama. 


The  same  arguments  apply  to  the  force  at  pi*esent  maintained  in  the  Philip- 
pineB.  The  Army  and  constabulary  now  handle  all  outbreaks  in  the  islands. 
iVir  those  in  China,  600  to  1,000  miles  away,  there  are  8.000  foreign  troops,  in- 
dodlng  one  r^ment  1.200  strong,  of  United  States  Infantry,  at  Tientsin,  and 
Ofcr  2,000  foreign  soldiers  and  sailors  at  Peking. 

There  appears  no  reason  for  the  retention  of  a  detachment  at  Pearl  Harbor 
hurger  than  is  sufficient  to  protect  property. 

The  situation,  therefore,  sums  up  to  the  General  Board  about  as  follows : 

Beqnired —  Men. 

(o)  Personnel,  2  fixed  advance-base  i-egiments 2,500 

(ft)  Detachments  for  capital  ships 2,000 

(c)  To  guard  property  at  naval  stations  at  home  and  in  outlying 

possessions 1,530 

(d)  For  naval  prisons  and  magazines  and  recruiting  and  other  duties 

required  for  the  administration  and  working  of  the  Marine 
Corps  (headquarters  estimate). 2,092 

(e)  Legation  guard,  Peking 105 

8,827 
Authorized  strength 9,921 


1,094 

This  leaves  1,094  men  for  temporary  and  emergency  requirements,  such  as 
the  detachment  at  Managua,  increases  in  the  Peking  guard,  temporary  deti\ch- 
ments  in  distant  United  States  territory  when  conditions  make  them  advisable, 
an  increase  in  the  garrison  in  Guam  when  guus  are  installed,  increases  to 
navy-yard  details,  etc.  Expeditionary  forces,  as  in  the  past,  are  to  be  drawn 
from  marines  afioat,  navy-yard  and  other  detachments,  and  also  from  the  fixed- 
defense  regiments  when  at  their  bases.  The  General  Board  considers  this 
service  will  be  beneficial  for  these  regiments.  When  at  their  home  bases,  about 
eight  months  of  the  year,  the  equipment,  except  mines,  signals,  and  light  guns, 
can  not  be  used  efficiently,  and  the  force  normally  keeps  this  equipment  in 
condition  for  service.    This  may  be  done  by  less  than  the  entire  regiment. 

All  detachments  must  carry  their  own  shortages — sick,  absent,  corps  not  re- 
cmited  up  to  full  strength,  etc. — as  the  ships'  complements  of  the  Na^T  do. 
Each  battleship  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  is,  normally,  about  80  short  of  complement 
from  above  causes. 

(/)  The  two  mobile  defense  regiments,  about  1,250  men  each,  may  be  re- 
quired in  war  to  reinforce  the  fixed-defense  regiments,  one  on  each  coast 
They  can  not  be  provided  and  maintained  as  mobile-defense  regiments  in  peace 
with  the  present  authorized  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Such  organizations 
In  peace  are  desirable,  but  not  strictly  necessary.  An  expansion  of  the  Marine 
Corps  to  perform  all  its  duties  in  war  must  come  with  the  expansion  of  the 
present  personnel  of  the  Navy  to  about  double  its  strength  to  meet  war  re- 
quirements against  a  first-class  naval  i)ower.  In  the  meantime,  for  i)eace  train- 
ing, whenever  advanced-base  exercises  are  held  in  conjunction  with  the  fleet, 
tlie  marines  of  the  ships  present,  or  seaman,  or  both,  can  act  as  a  mobile  regi- 
ment to  reinforce  the  defense. 

As  to  Guam:  When  the  additional  guns  are  mounted  enough  extra  marines 
should  be  adde<l  to  the  garrison  to  care  for  the  equipment  and  drill  with  a  frac- 
tion of  it  The  Coast  Artillery  never  has,  in  time  of  i)eace.  a  garrison  anywhere 
to  man  all  the  guns  to  war  strength. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  FIXED-DEFENSE  REGIMENTS. 

Considering  the  service  to  be  performed,  that  the  advanced  base  is  necessarily 
established  on  the  coast,  and  that  land  transportation  for  heavy  guns  can 
never  be  a  matter  of  more  than  a  few  miles,  the  marine  headquarters  esti- 
mates for  personnel  appear  large.  They  are  evidently  based  upon  those  re- 
quired for  a  field-army  organization,  when  provision  must  be  made  for  long 
marches  over  difficult  country.  The  General  Board  approaches  an  analysis  of 
this  question  with  some  hesitancy,  as  no  one  has  had  in  our  service  actual 
experience  with  advanced-base  problems  under  the  conditions  which  will  obtain 
in  future. 

The  organization,  as  far  as  the  permanently  mounted  guns,  the  8-5"-51-cal. 
and  the  l€^-3"  50  cal..  are  concerned,  rnther  approaches  that  required  by  the 


Ooait  ArtHleiy  for  i^lar  guiiB  and  monnta  For,  wWb  tnowcntiitloa  tBd 
tbeir  emplacement  la  in  prpgrcai^  Uie  regular  &^cwic»  €it  tbe  gnna  on  a  cuK- 
trtillery  imalB  ia  not  neeeasary.  Tbe  aame  peraonnti  perforin  both  dottei  at 
different  tlmea. 

So  t&r  aa  tbe  mobile  guna  are  concerned,  tbe  8-8''  60-cal,  gnna  witb  carriiit 
monnta,  altboogb  tbe  dlatanoea  to  be  covered  are  not  ao  great,  the  nqulral 
mobility  poiuta  to  tbe  adoption  of  modified  Army  reQuirementa  for  MA  Berdoa 

Aa  for  tbe  regoirement  of  820  mem  tor  8r8"  L.  Q^  tbia  appeara  excenlTe. 
Tbe  enliated  peraonnel  for  tbeae  guna  ia  27  mea  by  tbe  Navy  Drill  Book,  and 
tbe  aervice  to  be  performed  in  tbe  neigbborbood  of  tbe  advanced  baae  ia  pft- 
diMdy  tbe  atinie  aa  in  tbe  landing  operafioua  for  wblcb  tbia  oomplemeiir  wm 
eatabliabed,  even  conaldering  tbe  aervice  of  tbe  limber.  Moreover,  tbeae  eigbt 
gnna  more  properly  belong  to  tbe  mobile  re^^mente,  and  it  ia  not  really  neen- 
aary  to  conaider  tbem  in  flxed-def^nae  regiment  reonirementa  if  a  abortage  of 
marine  peraonnri  ia  developed. 

According  to  tbe  United  Statea  Army  **  Manning  tablee  wbicb  were  need  as 
baaia  for  peraonnel  required  for  inaular  and  canal  porta,  JUly  8^  1812,'*  tbe  ttAr 
lowing  allowancea  now  obtain : 

1  battery,  4-6"  guna;  "grand  total  filiated  force,"  98  men  and  2  ofllcera. 

1  battery,  4-3"  guna;  " grand  total  filiated  force/*  70  men  and  2  ofDcenL 

War  D^rtment  General  Order  No.  48,  July  22,  1818,  providee  tbat  a  8" 
li^t  mountain  batter,  or  8.8  bowitaer  battery,  or  a  4.7  bowitaer  batteiy,  diaU 
bave  an  enliated  peraonnel  of  188  men.  Tbia  includea  medianica,  boraeaboen, 
and  peraonnel  to  care  for  82  aaddle  boraea^  96  draft  boraea,  and  8  mnlea,  witb 
8  field  wagima  for  each  hattcnf  of  four  guns.  Tbeae  would  not  be  required  In 
an  advance  baae  outfit  "  Tbe  United  Statea  borae  artUlery  organisation,  war 
atrengtb,'*  givea  171  men  to  a  batteiy  of  4  guna;  but  tbia  alao  indodea  per- 
aonnel to  bandle  and  care  for  244  anlmala  and  28  wagona  and  carrfagea;  or 
for  8  guna,  a  total  of  488  anlmala,  and  46  wagona  and  carriages  Obvloualy  no 
aocb  number  will  be  witb  8-^"  guna  of  an  advanced  baae  outfit,  and  tberdbra 
188  men  per  battery  of  4  guna  may  be  aafely  accepted  aa  a  war  requirement, 
at  leaat  in  preliminary  peace  work. 

Tbe  eatimatea  for  mine,  engineer,  and  aignal  oompaniee  alao  appear  large  for 
tbe  organisation.  One  marine  company  of  105  mea  abould  aoflloe  for  eacb,  at 
leaat  until  experience  baa  proved  tbe  necesalty  for  more. 

In  about  1903,  wben  tbe  force  and  guns  necessary  to  defend  Port  Mocbima. 

Venezuela,  was  under  consideration,  according  to  MaJ.  Haines,  United  Stetes 

Marine  Corps  (field  work,  p.  27),  the  number  of  men  actually  required  to  man 

the  guns  was  as  follows : 

TotAL 

9-5"  R.  F.  guns.  18  men  each 162 

4-6  pdrs.  8  men  each 32 

6-3"  H.  P.  field  pieces,  11  men  each 66 

Total  to  man  all  guns  with  two  reliefs 260, 

In  order  to  have  an  efficient  Infantry  support  and  to  allow  for  those  who 
may  be  on  special  details,  on  the  sick  list,  for  cooks,  prisons,  working  partlea, 
etc.,  it  is  thought  two  battalions  of  four  full  companies  each  would  be  tbe  least 
number  required. 

The  above  considerations  applied  to  the  proposed  advanced  base  armament 
result,  as  follows: 


Ouns. 


Num- 
ber. 


Type. 


%  6-inch  5l-oal.  R.  F. 
]A  I  3-mch  50oil.  8.  A 
S 
8 
1 
1 
1 


Batterfn. 


Num- 
ber. 


lien 

to 

eacb. 


TouL 


3-inc-h  .'H)-<'al.  S.  A.  carriage  mcMmt 

S-inchL.  O 

Mine  company 

Signal  company 

Engineer  company 

KeKlment  an(l  battery  headquarters 


2 
4 
2 
2 


98 

70 

1S3 

108 


216 
MS 
105 
105 
2S 


I, 


ITiis  total  includes  eight  3"  L.  G/s  which  should  come  with  the  mobile  regl- 
meuts,  to  be  provided  for  when  the  Marine  Corps  is  on  a  war  footing.  The 
216  moi  thus  released  can  be  used  as  otherwise  desired. 

The  general  board  therefore  believes  that  a  fixed  defense  regiment  of  about 
1«2S0  men  will  be  able  to  adequately  handle  the  advanced  base  equipment  so 
ttLT  recommended.  In  war  this  number  can  be  increased  with  the  Increase  of 
the  corps.  The  number  given  can  be  provided  for  by  a  redistribution  of  duties. 
If  experience  proves  more  personnel  should  be  provided,  several  hundred  men 
may  be  obtained  by  reducing  each  capital  ship  complement  to  one  company  of 
48  men  and  6  noncommissioned  oflScers  instead  of  60  to  80  as  are  now  carried. 

Before  an  increase  in  the  corps  is  contemplated,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  General 
Board  than  both  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  should  cooperate  to  perform  tb^ 
advanced  base  work  now  in  prospect  with  the  personnel  that  can  be  spar^  from 
the  Navy,  if  necessary,  and  from  the  Marine  Corps  when  it  is  once  more 
engaged  in  strictly  naval  duties. 

George  Dewet. 

present  distribution  of  marines. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  distribution  of  the  enlisted  force  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  Data  obtained  from  major  general  commandant's  oflice. 
Orders  have  been  issued  to  withdraw  370  men  from  Panama.  These  men  are 
probably  with  the  squadron  in  Mexican  waters  by  this  time.  The  remainder 
(about  25  men)  will  remain  at  Camp  Elliott,  Panama,  only  until  Government 
property  has  been  prepared  for  shipment,  when  they  also  will  be  withdrawn. 
Orders  have  also  been  Issued  to  transfer  278  men  from  the  Philippines  to  Guam. 
These  men  are  probably  en  route  now. 

ADVANCE  BASE  REGIMENTS. 

Totals. 

First  Regiment  {Uanoock),  enlisted  men 849 

Second  Regiment  {Prairie),  enlisted  men 815 


1,664 
Foreign  station, 

Nicaragna,  enlisted  men 98 

Guam,  enlisted  men 102 

Onantanamo,  enlisted  men 109 

Honolulu,  enlisted  men 185 

Panama,  enlisted  men 393 

Peking,  enlisted  men 229 

Philippines,  enlisted  men 863 


1,969 

While  the  present  strength  at  Honolulu  is  185  enlisted  men,  it  will  soon  be 
decreased  to  105  by  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  the  men  whose  enlist- 
ments are  about  to  expire. 

While  the  strength  at  Panama  is  shown  above  to  be  393,  this  post  has  been 
abandoned.  About  370  of  the  enlisted  men  are  now  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  off 
Mexico. 

The  strength  in  the  Philippines  is  shown  to  be  853.  This  includes  278  men 
now  en  route  to  Guam,  and  orders  have  been  issued  that  in  the  near  future  will 
reduce  the  number  of  marines  in  the  Philippines  to  150. 

Receiving  ships. 

At  New  York,  enlisted  men 100 

At  Puget  Sound,  enlisted  men 100 

At  Mare  Island,  enlisted  men ^ 46 

At  San  Francisco,  enlisted  men 30 

At  Portsmouth  (Southery),  enlisted  men 9<> 

372 
On  recruiting  duty 154 

32508—14 45 


JHUL 

At  MNWI  wi^ifQifkim  ^ 

Dover,  N.  J.,  entlsled  ineiu.- — ...^^^..^^.^^ ^ — ,.«-,«.„>^«,...»,i.^. ■       lA 

Wtngluiniii  Mmhl*  enlislQd  om^ ^— "^^.^..-i, .,  ■.^^.■,,i»»»p .>i..i.|,.^ , „    ,» ■■. . i..  ■  n. . m.. ■■       25 

liljlmihodl^  Md^ >£bll8lM  fiMWi-^M— «,»»»»«^»,.^^^,«,y.-.»..,i ,.. I ■■■  .Mill.!    .1  19 


tom  IiHaBd,  N.  T.,  e&lMea  sun. ', : '^  :.  ■■ . 81 

ptt  cnSalag  rmnln — ., -.■...,■■ ... .  i,UO 


MiTal  vrffliMi,  Bottim*  ICasa,  enlMod 
mvu  iMfuniit  Fovt8Uio|itiiv  jn.  n^  emitcoa 
tHidplSBuy  iNHrradfaii  Fort  Bcgral.  ttiliitod  men. 
Diaqilillnary  barradDS,  Paget  Soimd,  enliBted 


Bai 

BtMQdtal,  Las  Antmawi  CMo :. «.„^.»... 00 

At  uU  t^her  $Mkm9  l»  UnUei  smet. 

Annapolia,  eiiUated  moi ^ .^..^..^^^ ^^^i >,.->     120 

Bo0tDiv  Man.,  enlisted  men  ,^>^,>,;^;— ,.»^^,.— ^^^-^^u,...,., ,„..-„..^ ..,>,;, lOi 

Charleston,  &  €1,  eidlsted  men — ^^ — „«.*.-., iu« 


Kegr  West,  FUu,  enlisted  ib«i — ^ ; — ^..^- ., , ■  .r.  ,i •  81 

Mare  Idand*  Osl««  eidlsted  inen,,.».,—...Mi..,.Mi,,h.i»»i.».i<y>..fi,«- '. ■■■n,,,,.,  „  706 

lUkiTj  yard,  D.  C,  enlisted  men >^^-^  .,,.,»»»,>--^^>>^— —  106 

Kew  London,  Oonn.,  enlisted  mea ...»*....«^.. [ p.^ 

New  fork,  N.  T.,  oillsted  men. ^^»^^^^^^^^,^_^,— ,,,._„>,.^,  126 

Krarfblk,  Va.,  aiUsted  meii ^^- ,  ■  —    , ,, .,,.  915 

miUadelplila,  Pa.,  enlisted  men ^^.^ ^ — ^ ■  „ ,    „  , ,   ,^,..^,.-,,„  146 

Portsmonth,  N.  H.,  enlisted  i"****  -      -    ■    t  ■  i-  ■ ,  ,      n,    ■■■  •■  ■  ..  .■  ■ini  i  •  00 

Paget  Soand,  WadL,  odlsted  men -_«^ ^.^...^.^^^..^ '^ 251 

Washington,  D.  CX,  enlisted  men — ^ ^ ^..  6T 

Washington,  D.  C.  (appr.)f  enlisted  men 65 

Washington,  D.  C.  (band),  enlisted  men 62 

Wlnthrop,  enlisted  men 53 


2,901 


Total  in  service 9,872 

The  enlisted  strength  of  the  marine  barracks.  Mare  Island,  GaL.  Is  700,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

Recruits  under  instruction 105 

On  duty  with  recruits 63 

In  hospital  from  post,  ships,  and  Asiatic  Station 34 

l>uty  at  naval  prison 100 

Available  for  yard  duty,  including  two  advance  base  companies 344 


Total 700 

At  the  marine  barracks,  New  York,  with  a  strength  of  120,  the  dlstrlbntlon 
Is  as  follows : 

Sick  in  hospital  from  post  and  ships 15 

Avaihible 111 

Total 126 

At  the  marine  barracks,  Norfolk,  with  total  strength  of  915,  the  distribo- 
tlon  is: 

Recruits  under  instruction 516 

On  duty  with  recruits 175 

fJick  In  hospital  from  post  and  ships 52 

Available 152 

Total- 915 


At  Puget  Sound  (Wa»a.)  barracks  the  distribution  of  the  lucal  strength  of 
254  is  as  follows: 

Sick  in  hospital  from  post  and  ships 0 

Available  for  yard  duty,  including  two  advance  base  companies 245 

Total 254 

At  marine  barracks,  Philadelphia,  with  a  total  strength  of  148,  the  distribu- 
tion is: 

Sick  in  hospital  firom  post,  ships,  and  advance  base  regiment 83 

Available 115 

Total 148 

To  maintain  at  all  times  the  total  enlisted  strength  of  the  Marine  Ck>rps  at 
9,921,  which  is  the  number  authorized  by  law,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  uhder 
instruction  at  the  recruit  depots  at  Norfolk  and  Mare  Island  from  750  to  1,000 
men. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  about  the 
situation  at  Boston,  what  it  will  be? 

Secretary  Daniels.  My  idea  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  marines 
at  the  navy  yards  and  we  will  have  105. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  will  b^  what  you  call  the  permanent  force? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  just  to  guard  the  place  and  be  watchmen 
and  do  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  have  a  prison  there  that  requires  quite  a  force 
of  marines  to  care  for. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  our  theory  is  that  we  have  been  having 
too  many  marines  on  guard  duty,  and  we  think  we  can  get  along  witn 
fewer  and  have  more  tor  regular  service. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  will  be  times  when  you  will  want  many  more 
marines  than  105  at  Boston. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  there  comes  such  a  tiuie  we  can  increase  the 
force. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  getting  at  their  quarters. 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  getting  at  the  question  of  quarters  to  provide 
for  more  than  the  105  men  you  contemplate  stationing  there  perma- 
nently. 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  have  this  theory,  that  by  using  the  patrol 
system  a  great  many  marines  can  be  made  available  for  duty  else- 
where than  in  the  yards.  This  is  a  transition  period,  going  on  the 
general  theory  we  are  following  out.  Of  course,  if  it  does  not  work 
well  it  does  not  have  to  stand,  but  I  thought  it  was  best  to  hold  up 
the  Boston  marine  quarters  and  those  at  the  Canal  Zone  un^til  we 
had  determined  fully  whether  this  plan  will  work  out. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  think  these  quarters  in  Boston  are  adequate 
to  care  for  105  men,  or  any  number  of  men,  properly? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  so  advised. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Our  testimony  has  been  that  the  Marine  Barracks 
were  insanitary  and  inadequate  and  unfit  to  keep  the  men.  The 
portion  that  has  been  used  by  the  officers  has  been  condemned. 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  now  considering 
making  important  changes  in  the  matter  of  naval  prisons  and  punish- 
ments, and  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  prison  cost. 
You  know  the  prison  cost  is  something  fearful.  We  are  spending 
now  somewhere  near  $1,300,000  on  prisoners  and  the  men  guarding 


'  fltain.  We  have  about  1,000  mftrines  ua 
The  erpema  at  the  preeeot  prison  t^^btm 
hir  men  who  ^eawt,  cnd'the  tiiecn^  tliftt 
fopg  time  to  ^ep  men  in  the  service,  I 
tMt  needs  g^t' change  and  reftmh.  •      ^      . 

Ht.  Ibnerrs.  Do  7011  ccmtemptete  removiAg  iRwntt  mnb  B^fcopil 

Secretary  Danieu.  I  am  contemplating  tEfug  to  ^wA  oaft  a  sja- 
pim  by  i^ch  we  will  have  fewer  m^  in  t^  j^rwrn.' 
'.]&.  BoBEKis.  But  still  tceeping  the  priscm  in  the  jnrdt 

Secrriuy  Daxibu.  As  long  aa  we  need  theWflon. 
.  Mr.  Bc^BTS.  I  wish  you  would  get  some  sdoeme  to  take  it  out  of 
there.   .  ,  - 

'  Secretary  DANrata.  I  really  thii^  that  we  aof^  to  do  away  witii 
most  of  our  prisona 
,  Mr.  BoBims.  If  you 
your  method  of  handlit 
._.  Secretary  Damibls.  I 
things  we  are  doing,  an 
strictly  in  the  line  of  tl 
call  a  refer^dtun;  I  u 
admiral  in  the  Navy, 
•bout  the  priscms  and  h 
a  man  who  overstays  hi 
his  leave, ftw  a  little  wli 
t^o  years.  It  does  nc 
prisons.    It  is  an  antiqnatea  STstem. 

,  Mr.  HsNSLir.  Mr.  Secretai3%  let  me  aty  Ti|^  in  tiuit  enilieetionf 
when  I  was  around  this  last  fall,  visiting  the  prisons,  I  saw  mere 
youths,  not  over  the  age  of  16  years,  in  those  prisons;  it  was  making 
confirmed  criminals  of  them. 

Secretary  Danielb.  That  is  a  barbarous  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Hensley.  It  is  outrngeoufi. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  want  to  stop  it. 

The  Chairman,  I  want  to  sny  that  that  impressed  the  committee 
very  much,  and  some  of  the  officers  have  spolten  of  it  before,  and  it 
meets  the  approval  of  the  committee  very  much  to  have  the  prison 
system  have  some  humanity  in  it  and  more  of  the  idea  of  reformation 
instead  of  the  idea  of  punishment. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Particularly  does  that  apply  to  the  prison  at  Ports- 
mouth.    I  believe  the  system  adopted  there  is  absolutely  brutal. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  worse  than  brutal. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  calculated  to  make  confirmed  criminals  of  the 
inmates  sent  there. 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  have  a  system  now  by  which  a  man  will 
be  sent  to  prison  for  two  years  for  desertion.  I  found  the  other 
day  a  man  had  been  kept  there  for  four  years  for  some  infractions 
of  the  prison  rules.     And  we  have  prisoners  at  Concord.     For  de- 


sertion I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  have  such  long  punishments;  that 
is  a  question  I  would  like  to  have  you  scntlemen  think  about.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  abolish  all  01  the  prisons,  that  we  turn  out 


everybody  who  is  in  there  for  mere  desertion  who  have  not  com- 
mitted any  crime  in  the  sense  of  stealing  or  any  low  crimes.  I  mean 
mere  boys.  It  is  suggested  that  we  make  a  new  rule  to  this  effect, 
instead  of  saying,  "Tou  hold  men  in  the"  Navy  because  they  are 


Mr.  Heksley.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  voung  man  from  my  dis- 
trict who  is  in  the  Navy,  and  his  mother  has  been  ill  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  she  is  writing  that  boy  and  just  stirring  him  to  the  very 
depths,  pleading  to  him  to  come  home,  and  he  can  not  get  out  of  the 
Navy.  They  are  unable  to  pay  the  price  that  they  require  for  his 
release,  and  I  have  been  down  here  to  see  about  it,  and  I  can  not  get 
that  boy  discharged.  I  say  I  believe  in  observing  the  rules  and  laws 
in  every  respect,  but  I  think  when  a  man's  motner  appeals  to  him 
in  that  way  it  would  almost  make  a  man  break  any  sort  of  regula- 
tion or  law  to  get  home  to  her. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  finish  to-day  it  appears.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, we  will  ask  you  to  join  us  again  Monday  morning  at  10.30. 

Mr.  Henslet.  Before  anyone  goes  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  would  save  time,  and  I  have  a  list  of  some  questions  concerning 
the  management  down  here  in  the  navy  yard,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
^stem  employed  down  there  approaches  what  is  known  as  the 
Taylor  system. 

The  Chairman.  Hand  them  to  the  Secretary,  and  he  will  take 
them  up  Monday. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  thought  perhaps  we  could  expedite  matters  by 
allowing  him  to  look  over  these  questions,  and  then  submit  answers. 
and  it  would  save  time. 

(The  committee  adjourned  to  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  Monday,  February 
2,  1914.) 

Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Monday^  February  I?,  19H. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TOSEPHTTS  DANIELS,  SECBETABY  OF  THE 

NAVY— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us  this 
morning  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  Just  as  we  adjourned  the  other  day  I  was  asking 
the  Secretary  about  the  appropriation  for  barracks  and  quarters  in 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  and  I  would  like  to  finish  on  that  line  before 
taking  up  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  plan  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  marines  in  the  navy  yards,  including  the  Boston  yard, 
but  that  there  will  be  some  marines  left  in  that  yard  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  the  present  intention.  One  hundred 
and  five  is  the  recommendation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  will,  of  course,  be  quartered  in  barracks  here, 
and  I  want  to  ask  wnether  you  consider  the  present  quarters  suitable 
for  quartering  troops? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  should  think,  for  the  small  number  of  ma- 
rines that  we  have  there,  they  would  be  adequate,  but  I  have  not 
looked  into  that  carefully. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  But  if  the  barracks  are  insanitary,  they  are  just  as 
insanitary  for  a  hundred  as  a  thousand,  and  that  is  the  condition,  as 
shown  by  every  report  in  regard  to  the  barracks  there.  When  the 
committee  were  there  last  summer  we  were  shown  quarters  that  had 
formerly  been  occupied  by  the  officers  and  that  had  been  condemned 
and  abandoned,  quarters,  as  the  Secretary  may  recall,  in  a  part  of 
the  barrack  building.  The  officers  must  be  quartered  somewhere, 
and  what  provision  will  be  made  for  the  officers  who  will  accompany 
the  105  marines? 

Secretary  Danieus.  You  need  very  few  officers  for  105  marines. 
My  idea  was  that  we  should  hold  the  matter  up  until  we  had  really 
withdrawn  all  except  105,  and  then  see  what  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  I  understand  the  plan  as  outlined  by  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  bureau  or  some  one  before  us,  it  does  not  contemplate  the 
permanent  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  the  number  of  marines  at  the 
different  yards  and  stations,  and  there  will  be  times^  considerable 
periods,  when  there  will  be  many  more  than  what  might  be  called 
the  permanent  guard  quartered  at  these  places? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  have  more  than 
105  marines  at  Boston,  or  at  any  of  the  yards. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  understand  the  plan  as  detailed,  it  involves  the 
appointment  of  guards? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Indeed,  if  we  had  the  appropriation,  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  have  guards  at  the  yards  than  marines. 

Mr.  Koberts.  To  have  civilians,  what  they  call  watehmen? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  If  we  had  watchmen  at  some  places,  but 
we  have  no  idea  of  doing  that  yet.  I  would  not  like  to  spend  money 
on  expecting  more  than  i05  until  we  have  worked  out  more  fully  the 
new  plan. 

Mr.  RoBKRTS,  That  leads  me  to  ask  you  this  question:  If  you  have 
any  objection  to  a  reappropriation  of  the  $400,000  for  barracks  at 
Panama  and  the  $148,000  for  barracks  and  quarters  at  Boston  for 
some  other  naval  purpose? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No,  indeed.  I  wished  to  save  that  monev  so 
that  we  ran  use  it  for  some  purpose  more  needed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  would  not  object  to  a  reappropriation? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  should  much  prefer  that  the  money  be  ap- 
propriated for  use  at  Boston  for  manufacturing,  so  that  we  could  do 
better  work  there. 

Mr.  Robert.  For  ways  and  cranes? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  I  should  much  prefer  that.  I  think  that 
use  of  the  money  would  be  very  wise. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  the  event  that  the  Boston  yard  should  be  approved 
for  the  construction  of  a  supply  ship,  will  you  send  to  the  committee 
a  communication  recomni ending  the  reappropriation  of  the  money 
for  ways  and  cranes  and  for  such  other  appliances  as  might  be  needed 
to  build  that  ship? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  recommend  that  the  money  appropri- 
ated for  Boston  for  the  marine  barracks  be  utilized  there  for  ways, 
cranes,  and  such  use  as  would  make  it  a  better  building  place.  As  to 
Panama,  I  should  say  thai  the  wisest  thing  we  could  do  this  year 
>vould  be  to  let  the  money  go  back  into  the  Treasury  or  authorize  its 
use  for  some  pressing  need  and  wait  until  next  December  to  see 
what  would  be  best  next  year. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  a  thing^  perhaps,  which  you  do  not  appreci- 
ate as  much  as  we  in  the  committee  do.  The  $400,000  for  barracka 
last  year  figured  in  the  total  of  the  naval  appropriations  bill  of  that 
year,  and  whatever  we  appropriate  this  year  will  figure  in  the  total 
of  the  bill  if  we  make  a  new  and  direct  appropriation,  but  if  we  re- 
appropriate  it  does  not  affect  the  total  of  the  oill.  It  might  be  ad- 
visable to  reappropriate  money  which  had  not  been  expended  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  make  that  recommendation  in  a  letter^ 
I  have  put  in  the  hearing  the  present  distribution  of  marines  under 
the  new  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  have  some  other  subject 
which  you  desire  to  take  up,  you  may  proceed. 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  line  with  iJie  oil  discussion,  I  would  like  to 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $500,000  for  the  securing  of 
oil  lands,  if  we  can  secure  them.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  wait  until  next  year.  We  are  considering  plans  to  begin  the 
acquiring  of  these  lands.  Already  British  capitalists  have  secured 
one-auarter  of  the  oil  lands  in  California.  They  have  large  holdings 
in  Oklahoma,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  enough  money  to  lease 
the  oil  lands. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Secretary,  should  the 
$400,000  which  has  been  heretofore  appropriated  for  Panama  bar- 
racks be  reappropriated  for  oil? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  advise  that  all  the  money  saved  from 
barracks  and  hospitals,  which  amounts  to  between  $500,000  and 
$600,000,  be  appropriated  for  the  oil  lands,  and  the  Boston  money  be 
appropriated  for  the  Boston  yard. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Has  there  been  a  hospital  appropriation  which  haa 
not  been  expended. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  We  had  a  hospital  authorized  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $300,000.  Of  this  amount  $175,000 
has  been  appropriated.  We  secured  a  contract  to  build  an  adequate 
one  for  $129,706.29. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Was  the  $250,000  in  excess  of  the  $11,000,000  that 
was  originally  contemplated  for  the  building  project  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  might  raise  a  question  very  properly  of  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  $11,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  whole  $250,000  appropriated,  or  only  a 
part  of  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  $175,000  was  appropriated.  I  had  observed 
that  we  had  been  building  hospitals  entirely  too  large  and  putting 
too  much  money  in  them,  and  when  we  came  to  the  drawing  of  the 
contract  we  found  that  we  could  build  a  hospital  there  that  would  be 
adeouate  for  any  emergencies  for  $129,706.29. 

Tne  Chairman.  Will  you  please  incorporate  a  specific  statement 
of  the  items  in  the  hearing,  and  then  the  committee  can  consider 
them? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  following  is  a  list  of  savings  on  projects 
for  which  money  has  been  appropriated,  but  which  have  been  dis- 
approved by  the  department.  It  is  recommended  that  the  money 
saved  in  Boston  be  reappropriated  for  the  Boston  yard.    It  is  fur- 


Tarda  and  Docks  recommended  returning  appropriatton  to  the 
Treasury,  but  tbe  department  stated  tbls  would  not  be  done  at 
pres«it.    Amount  InvolTed •-      10,000 

ToUl 018.000 

Secretary  DANiEia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bbownino.  If  (be  $500,000  wbich  you  speak  of  were  appro- 
priated for  oil  lands,  could  you  use  it  in  case  you  vajited  to  maks 
B  contract  with  private  individuals  such  as  you  have  outJihed  and 
such  as  has  been  submitted  f 

Secretary  Danieu.  I  would  like  to  have  it  so  that  we  could  usb 
it  for  any  purpose  that  would  give  us  cheaper  oil. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  think  if  the  $500,000  should  not  be  speci^cally 
designated  as  for  the  purchase  of  oil  lands  it  could  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  contract  with  some  people,  which  you  aay  yon 
nave  an  idea  can  1^  done! 

Secretary  Daniei^  I  would  prefer  that.  The  wwding  should 
allow  purchase,  leasing,  or  contract. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  brings  up  a  question  which  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Secretary.  Have  you  in  mind  going  into  a  partnership  with 
individuals,  because  that  is  what  it  involves,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, if  I  understand  you? 

Secretary  Daniei.8.  I  will  say  that  I  have  not  in  mind  any  C3>ecifie 
thing,  except  I  think  that  we  should  take  steps  to  try  to  secure  oil 
cheaper  than  we  are  securing  it,  and  it  will  prooably  be  bij^er  pretty 
Boaa. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  the  committee  will  heartily  agree  with  that, 
but  we  might  differ  as  to  how  that  should  be  brought  about.  In  other 
uv^ords,  I  question  somewhat  if  Congress  would  desire  the  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  any  partnership  with  a  man  who  had  some  oil 
lands  which  involved  the  Government  building  the  plant,  furnishing 
the  actual  capital  to  develop  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Suppose  we  were  up  to  the  proposition  that  we 
could  do  that  and  save  a  great  deal  of  money,  ought  we  not  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Roberts.  My  personal  view,  Mr.  Secretary,  would  be  that  we 
ought  to  buy  them  out  entirely  and  do  it  ourselves  rather  than  to 
have  any  sort  of  a  partnership  arrangement. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Suppose  you  go  to  Mexico;  this  Government  can 
not  buy  lands  in  Mexico,  but  private  individuals  or  corporations 
could  own  the  lands,  and  we  could  contract  with  them  to  furnish  so 
many  thousand  barrels  of  oil. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Why  can  we  not  get  an  oil  concession  just  the  same 
as  a  concession  for  a  naval  base  ?    • 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  people  who  own  the  oil  lands  are  not  dis- 

Sosed  to  sell  them  and  there  is  a  great  scramble  for  the  oil  lands. 
Tow,  if  temporarily  we  could  secure  from  some  man  who  owns  such 
lands,  but  who  has  not  the  money  himself  to  do  all  the  developing, 
a  guaranty  that  if  we  put  in  some  money  to  enable  him  to  build  oil 
tanks,  etc.,  that  he  would  furnish  us  the  oil  for  a  number  of  years 
at  30  or  40  per  cent  cheaper  than  we  could  buy  it,  would  it  not  be  wise 
to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  a  case  like  that,  if  the  Government  were  to  enter 
into  a  contract  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  almost  anybody  could  find  private  capitalists  to  furnish  the 
money  for  development. 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  if  we  say  that  we  will  take  it  at  a  certain 
price  and  we  have  a  fixed  price  for  10  years,  it  will  be  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  surplus  oil  could  be  sold  at  the  market? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  authority  to  contract  for  oil  beyond 
the  fiscal  year? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No  ;  unless  we  are  given  authority.  There- 
fore we  are  paying  a  very  high  price.  En^and  is  purchasing  lands 
and  securing  concessions  and  making  contracts.  Tnev  have  appro- 
priated £3,304,000  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fuel  for  their  navy. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  legislation  could  be 
framed  authorizing  the  department  to  contract  for  any  number  of 
years  ahead  without  the  investment  of  any  capital  on  the  part  of  tb« 
Government  in  developing  lands  would  accomplish  what  you  have 
in  mind  in  that  way,  and  not  go  into  the  partnership  proposition. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  would  be  a  partnership  only  in  this,  that 
you  would  advance  certain  money,  and  everything  that  the  com- 
pany had  would  be  security  for  the  money  you  advanced.  That  is,  of 
course,  open  to  serious  objection. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Suppose  the  oil  lands  petered  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment put  its  money  in?  I  think  your  idea  would  be  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  advance  the  money  to  develop  and  then  to  take  its  equiv- 
alent in  oil  at  so  much  per  gallon? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  the  only  sort  of  proposition  we  have 
had.    I  have  told  the  gentlemen  that  we  could  not  consider  them; 


t,  wiUiout  legial«tica.  I  tiunk  if 
>r  10  yeus  at  a  givea  price  fnr  t 
h  good  propositifHi. 
instruct  our  ships  with  a  view  to 
is  the  futuro  policy,  ot^;fat  we  not 
to  bave  stxne  more  permanent  arrangement  for  oil  than  a  mere  ttsa- 
porary  lease  of  5  w  10  Tearst 

Secretarr  Danibijs.  Certainly  we  ahoold.  It  is  now  voy  diSeolt 
to  buy  oil  lands,  and  the  only  chance  for  the  department,  oatssle  of 
the  OUifomia  oil  lands  now  in  litigatitm  that  I  see,  is  to  lease  toe  a 
long  tom  lands  from  the  Indians,  the  leasee  fear  wfaioh  will  expire 
very  shortly,  and  I  think  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  do  bo. 

Mr.  ^BMSLET.  Has  there  been  any  effort  made  to  procure  ml 
landat 

Secretary  Danibls.  We  have  had  no  monev  to  do  it.  We  have 
been  discussing  with  the  Indian  Office  and  witn  the  Secrrtaiy  (A  the 
Inteiior  whether  we  could  lease  the  IndiuL  lands. 

Mr.  Henslet.  Speakins  about  having 
that  it  would  put  the  Government  to  i 
ahead  and  make  an  appropriation  for  a 
The  fellows  who  have  lands  to  dispose  oj 

ment  has  that  amount  of  money  with  wl  j 

think  it  would  have  a  certain  effect  upoi 
the  land  to  the  Government  higher  than 

Secretary  Danibus.  Everybody  is  tnribg  to  buy  oil  lands.  Of 
course,  people  owning  oil  lands  are  holding  them  veiy  hifj^  I  do 
not  know  ot  any  oil  laads  that  we  could  buy. 

Mr.  Henslbt.  With  so  many  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Ghivem< 
ment,  inspectors,  etc.,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  might  be  such  a 
thing  as  sending  a  man  out  to  procure  options  upon  land  so  as  to 
know  exactly  what  we  are  doing! 

The  Chairmak.  Nobody  has  the  authority  to  negotiate  an  cmtion. 

Mr.  WrrHEHSPOON.  Suppose  we  give  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  do  it? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  do  not  say  how  many  acres  you  are  going 
to  secure  or  where  you  are  going  to  secure  it,  and  we  could  either 
make  leases  or  make  contracts  for  10  years.  We  have  several  ways 
of  using  the  money. 

Mr.  BarrrEN.  You  do  not  have  to  spend  it  all  at  one  time? 

Secretary  Danieu.  No. 
.  Mr,  Roberts.  You  do  not  specify  the  location? 
"  Secretary  Daniels.  No.     The  point  is  that  something  should  be 
done  now,  because  otherwise  we  will  have  to  pay  the  market  price, 
and  the  price  is  very  high  and  going  higher. 

Mr.  Talbott.  And  it  is  controlled  by  the  market  price? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  Yes ;  absolutely. 
'      The  CHArasiAN.  $500,000  with  reference  to  oil  would  not  amount 
to  a  drop  in  the  bucket? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  much  more  tlian  get  the  options? 

Secretary  Daniei*.  It  might  enable  us  to  make  some  leases  through 
the  Interior  Department  with  the  Indians.  It  might  enable  us  to 
make  a  contract  for  10  years  with  some  company. 


Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  figured  out  the  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment if  it  owned  the  oil  lands  ? 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  set  out  at  length  in  Admiral  Griffin's  hear- 
ing. He  said  it  would  be  about  43  cents  a  barrel,  the  highest  price 
that  they  figured  out,  against  $1.39  that  they  are  paying  now. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  That  was  based  on  the  California  land  f 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  much  money  are  we  spending  now? 

The  Chairman.  A  large  amount.  We  will  use  during  the  current 
year  over  15,000,000  gallons,  at  3^  cents  a  gallon,  and  next  year  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  run  up  to  30,000,000  gallons. 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  this  question  of  oil,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
send  down  a  supplemental  estimate;  let  it  come  in  the  form  oi  an 
estimate  on  account  of  the  method  of  appropriation,  and  you  may 
ampliihr  vour  hearings  so  as  to  set  out  in  detail  a  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  estimate. 

(Copy  of  supplemental  estimate  and  detailed  statement  here  fol- 
low:) 

STATEMENT    RELATIVE    TO    PROPOSED    FUEL-OIL    SUPPLY    FOB    THE    NAVY. 

I.  General  adoption  of  oil  fuel;  extent  to  which  the  Navy  uses  fuel  oil;  the 
expense  and  economies  to  he  expected  hy  the  Navy  producing  and  refining  its 
Mcn  oil  supply. — ^The  construction  of  vessels  for  the  American  Navy  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  navies  of  other  countries,  and  the  United  States  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  building  excellent  vessels.  The  frigates  and  sloops  of  war  of  1812  had 
such  superiority  in  armament  and  sailing  qualities  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
the  world ;  and  this  advantage  accounted  largely  for  the  remarkable  succeK^»es 
of  these  vessels  in  action.  It  may  be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
British  Admiralty  found  it  advisable,  in  1813,  to  issue  an  order  that  vessels  of 
the  royal  navy  operating  against  the  United  States  should  cruise  in  pairs  and 
under  no  circumstances  should  they  seek  action  with  American  vessels  of 
greater  gun  power. 

Of  late  years  all  experienced  maritime  nations  find  that  warship  construc- 
tion becomes  standardized  very  quickly,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  any 
point  of  superiority.  Nations  live  too  closely  together  these  days  and  are  too 
intimately  in  touch  for  secrecy.  Any  advance  in  guns,  armor,  etc.,  is  faith- 
fully copied,  and  in  a  short  time  the  type  is  again  standardized. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  advantages  of  oil  fuel  would  suffer  the  same  fate 
were  the  competing  maritime  nations  able  to  get  the  oil  in  time  of  war  or 
stagger  under  the  great  expense  of  oil  burning  in  peace  time  as  well  as  in  war. 
Some  first-class  powers — the  United  States  and  Russia — are  self-contained  in 
oil  supply,  while  others  have  little  oil  within  their  own  borders,  some  none  at 
all.  It  can  well  be  understood,  then,  that  oil  is  of  such  importance  to  the 
British  Navy  that  a  large  commission  has  been  formed  to  see  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  render  Britian*s  position  secure;  and  to  the  deliberations  of  this  com- 
mission may  be  traced  the  activity  of  Great  Britain  In  securing  an  oil  supply. 
We  are  credibly  Informed  that  the  British  purpose  to  treat  all  of  the  oll- 
bearlng  shale  lands  of  Scotland  as  a  virtual  naval  reserve  so  that  the  small 
amount  of  oil  that  can  be  distilled  therefrom  will  be  the  self-contained  supply 
for  emergencies.  The  remainder  of  the  oil  the  British,  relying  upon  their  large 
navy  to  keep  the  trade  routes  open,  hope  to  get  from  five  separate  countries 
more  or  less  widely  dlflferlng  In  location.  They  hope,  however,  to  draw  most  of 
this  supply  from  Mexico,  falling  back  upon  the  Improbability  of  war  between  * 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  their  national  security. 
Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co.,  a  British  firm  with  large  Interests  In  the  States  of 
tank  farms,  costing  $630,500,  at  Chatham;  $37,345,  at  Haulbowllne;  $582,000, 
8t  Humber;  $213,400,  at  Invergordon;  $64,505,  at  Pembroke;  $121,500.  at 
Portland;  and  $222,500,  at  Portsmouth,  a  total  of  $1,871,750  outlay  In  oil  sta- 
tions. Into  these  the  British  this  year  are  accumulating  $5,000,000  worth  of 
fuel  oil,  over  1,000,000  barrels  of  which  comes  from  Port  Arthur,  Tex.  The 
British  Admiralty  also  relies  heavily   for  future  oil   upon   Lord  Cowdray's 
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Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co.,  a  British  firm  with  large  interests  in  the  states  of 
Vera  Cruz,  San  Luis  Potbsi,  and  Tamaulipas.  Recent  press  dispatches  note  that 
Great  Britain  has  served  notice  that  all  oil  companies  in  her  colonies  must  be 
British  companies,  with  a  British  majority  of  the  directors,  and  that  the  right 
is  reserved  to  take  over  all  oil  operations  in  time  of  war  for  naval  use.  Never- 
theless, they  are  not  yet  sure  of  a  war-time  supply,  as  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  return  to  coal  burning  in  their  latest 
battleships.  Apparently,  they  dare  not  now  run  a  risk  of  oil  shortage  in  their 
first  line  of  battle. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  the  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  first  lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
royal  navy  to  establish  refineries  and  handle  its  own  oil  transportation  in  order 
to  secure  the  kind  of  oil  it  wants  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  expense.  We 
have  no  reliable  information  on  France,  Japan,  and  Germany.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly under  a  serious  handicap. 

The  advantages  of  oil-burning  are  so  great  that  they  can  not  be  given  up  by 
us  for  military  purposes.  A  far  better  ship  can  be  built,  using  oil  instead  of 
coal,  and  this  carries  with  it  reliability  and  ease  of  steaming — the  element  of 
human  exhaustion  in  firing  and  trimming  coal  and  its  effects  being  eradicated. 
Boilers  may  be  crowded  close  together,  thus  saving  weight  and  space  which  can 
be  utilized  elsewhere;  one  smokestack  only  is  necessary,  thereby  giving  a  more 
convenient  arrangement  of  turrets  and  angles  of  train;  the  interference  of 
smoke  and  gases  with  fire-control  imrties  and  gunnery  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  smoke  and  smokelessness  may  be  had  at  will,  which  in  certain  tactical  cases 
is  of  marked  advantage. 

The  United  States  produces  two-thirds  of  the  world's  oil  supply,  and  if  the 
oil  fields  had  been  deliberately  placed  with  national  defense  In  view  they  could 
not  have  been  better  located.  The  Appalachian  fields  are  close  to  the  Atlantic 
I)orts;  the  midcontinent  and  Gulf  fields  are  close  both  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
to  the  (Julf  of  Mexico,  and  the  great  California  fields  close  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Moreover,  there  is  proven  oil  in  Alaska,  and  many  seepages  promise  future  de- 
veloi)ment  in  the  Philippines. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  stands  supreme  in  production  and  in  reliability 
of  supply.  While  foreign  navies  have  many  perplexing  oil  problems  to  ftice.  we 
have  only  (hat  of  exi)euse  to  meet  and  surmount.  And  it  is,  tlien,  to  our  ad- 
vant;ij:e  in  surniountinf:  this  to  leave  foreign  navies  and  not  ours  under  the 
stafrgeiin^  expense  tending  to  prohibit  the  use  of  oil.  while  we  cut  down,  by  the 
best  Jivnilahle  iin*tli(Hl,  the  expense  of  fuel  bills — now  $5,000,000  annually,  and 
possibly  .$15,000,000  a  few  years  hence.  This  will  bring  with  it  the  advantage 
of  (lesi;:nin;?  and  nmintnining  l)etter  armed  and  better  armored  war  vessels. 
faster  and  more  reliable  than  any  other  nation  can  own. 

Advance  in  price  of  fuel  oil.  ExpenJ^e  of  oiJ-huming  over  coal. — In  1911, 
when  the  first  oil-burning  l>attlesliips  were  commissioned,  fuel  oil  was  pur- 
chased by  us  at  Port  Arthur  for  IJ  cents  per  gallon;  in  1J)12  the  i>rice  went  to 
?.  cents:  in  1013  to  .'^,..31  cents.  That  is  to  say.  the  price  has  practically  doubled 
in  the  two  years  we  have  been  usin^  even  moderate  quantities  of  it,  and  since 
Inst  .July's  contract  for  3.31  was  made  crude  oil  in  Oklahoma  has  advance! 
one-third  cent  per  gallon  and  will  probably  continue  to  advance.  If  the  fleet 
could  buy  oil  this  year  at  the  price  existing  in  1910  it  would  have  $370,500  In 
one  year  (over  one-third  of  a  million  dollars).  If  the  large  companies,  owners 
of  their  own  production,  made  profits  on  this  oil  in  1910  (which  they  did),  this 
third  of  a  million  means  increased  profits  and  note  increased  expense  to  them. 

The  amount  of  oil  used  by  the  Navy  this  year  is  30.000,000  gallons.  When 
the  fleet  consists  of  21  oil-burninp  battleships  and  S4  destroyers  the  amount 
used  will,  at  the  same  rate,  be  1 25,(.)00,000  gallons.  This  fuel  bill,  at  the  present 
prices,  will  be  about  $r»,000,000.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  prices  will  advance  and  increase  this  bill,  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Navy  Department  answering  the  latter's  questions  as  to  the 
•  future  of  fuel  oil  and  trend  of  ]»rices.  says: 

**  Reviewing  all  of  these  conditions  and  estimates,  which  latter  this  dejwirt- 
ment  is  indineil  to  retrard  as  rather  s.inguine  because  of  the  deterionition  that 
has  already  taken  place  in  several  of  the  fields  through  the  .Mppearnnce  of  water, 
it  may  be  stated,  in  answer  to  your  first  question,  that  20  years  hence  the  price 
of  fuel  nil.  which  then  as  now  will  be  produced  chiefly  in  California,  will  be 
nnioh  hi^rher  than  at  present,  and  the  i)ro<luction  will  probably  have  declined 
serinusly.  although  it  is  likely  that  it  will  still  be  large." 

In  looking  ahead,  it  nuist  be  note<l  that  the  heavy-oil  engine  is  being  nipMly 
developed.    Types  of  engines  that  now  l>urn  gasoline  and  kerosene  will  proba- 
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dy  use  fuel  oil^  thus  resulting  in  an  enormous  Increase  in  this  type  of  ma- 
ihlnery  and  in  demand  for  petroleum.  The  tendency  toward  higher  prices  of 
?oel  oil  is  further  stimulated  by  the  improvement  in  technological  processes 
¥j  vrhlch  the  fuel  oils  are  broken  up  Into  more  valuable  products. 

There  are  quoted  herewith  excerpts  from  the  speech  of  Sir  Marcus  Samuel, 
Sart.,  before  the  Shell  Transport  &  Trading  Ck).  (Ltd.,  relative  to  that  com- 
[Mmy'B  business: 

"  The  position  is  a  very  curious  one  in  the  oil  world  at  present.  In  two  great 
Enrodacing  countries — Mexico  and  California — production  is  in  excess  of  the 
present  demand,  and  the  price  of  oil  per  ton  as  compared  with  coal  is  actually 
less.  T  am  convinced  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  not  remain  permanent, 
and  that  when  the  enormous  superiority  of  oil,  even  as  a  fuel,  is  recognized,  it 
will  realize  something  approaching  its  value  with  coal.  With  the  rapid  strides 
which  are  being  made  in  improvements  in  the  internal-combustion  engines  not 
only  for  marine  purposes,  but  even  for  locomotives,  oil  should  be  worth  at 
least  a  ratio  of  4  to  1  of  coal. 

"  The  business  is  world-wide,  and  we  are  determined  that  the  great  distribut- 
ing organization  which  we  have  created  shall  not  be  dependent  on  any  one  field 
or  upon  any  one  country  or  upon  any  one  Government.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
acquire  oil  territories,  so  essential  to  the  support  of  our  organization,  wherever 
they  can  be  found  and  obtained  under  favorable  circumstances.  It  is  mainly 
tn  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  we  have  purchased  the  California  oil  fields. 
It  is  in  connection  with  that  purchase  that  we  are  providing  the  large  suras 
tbtit  we  have  asked  you  to  subscribe. 

**  If  we  proposed  to  handle  this  production  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
Tendors  did,  there  would  be  very  little  in  the  deal  we  have  made,  except  that 
we'  are  profoundly  convinced  that  the  present  price  of  oil  of  this  quality  in 
California  can  not  remain  where  it  is  and  that  an  advance  is  quite  inevitable. 
Ton  can  calculate  for  yourselves  that  an  advance  of  even  10  cents  a  barrel  on 
the  prices  which  are  obtaining  by  selling  the  oil  crude,  as  it  is.  would  suffice 
to  exactly  double  the  dividend  upon  the  i)roperties  we  have  purchased.  It  i«j 
onr  Intention,  however,  to  erect  very  large  storage  and  pipe  lines  to  and  a 
refinery  at  the  coast.  We  estimate  that  the  expenditure  to  attain  these  objects 
and  to  provide  ample  working  capital  for  new  developments  may  entail  an 
expenditure  of  something  approaching  £1.000,000  sterling.*' 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  further  states  in  his  letter  to  the  department: 

•*  No  relief  can  be  expected  in  the  price  of  fuel  oil  at  Atlantic  ports  for  com- 
mercial uses.  These  prices  will  probably  tend  upward  hereafter,  although, 
of  course,  there  may  be  brief  periods  during  which  lower  prices*  will  rule,  as 
a  result  of  the  development  of  new  fields,  for  example,  those  of  eastern  Mexica 
Relief  to  the  Navy  from  increasing  commercial  prices  can  probably  be  secured 
<mly  by  the  development  of  its  own  reserves,  where  it  should  be  possible  to 
produce  oils  at  approximately  the  present  cost  of  production — 50  cents  or  less 
per  barrel,  plus  transportation  to  the  point  of  use." 

The  many  advantages  in  using  oil  fuel,  especially  the  superior  design  of  the 
warships  possible  by  virtue  of  its  use  being  well  known,  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  only  disadvantage  it  possesses — the  cost  of  oil  burning  relative  to  coal. 
This  is  introduced  to  show  that  the  advantages  are  costly,  unless  some  step 
be  taken  to  secure  cheaper  prices.  In  a  lecture  before  the  postgraduate  depart- 
ment of  the  Naval  Academy,  Read  Admiral  John  R.  Edwards,  United  States 
Navy,  states: 

•*  Some  very  reliable  and  valuable  data  concerning  the  actual  relative  cost 
of  coal  and  oft  for  naval  fuel  purposes  has  been  obtained  by  comparing  the 
continuous,  steady-steaming  performances  of  5  coal-burning  turbine  destroyers 
with  14  oil-burning  destroyers,  all  operating  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1912.  These  5  coal-burning  destroyers,  during  that  period, 
steamed  45,870  miles  under  steady-steaming  condition,  and  expended  8,606.9 
tons  of  coal,  an  average  consumption  of  420.3  pounds  of  coal  per  mile.  The 
oil-burning  destroyers,  during  the  same  period,  steamed  156,876  miles  and  ex- 
pended 5.901,435  gallons  of  oil— an  average  of  38.4  gallons  of  oil  per  mile. 
The  cost  of  coal  per  pound  averaged  $0.00127 ;  that  of  the  crude  oil,  $0,045  per 
gallon.  These  relative  prices  are  based  upon  the  lowest  cost  of  oil  at  any  point 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  coal  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
therefore  favor  coal  rather  than  oil.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  average 
actual  cost  of  fuel  per  knot  for  the  coal-burning  destroyers  was  $0.43.  while 
that  of  the  oil  destroyers  was  about  $1.72.  The  actual  cost  of  operating  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  on  oil  destroyer,  from  the  fuel-cost  standpoint,  was  therefore^ 
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It  is  tbns  seen  that  1  barrd  of  oil  coats  $1.48  to  produce,  pipe  to  Port 
Arthur,  and  refine  into  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  foel  olL  This  barrel  of  oD, 
after  refining,  is,  however,  worth  as  follows: 

6  gallons  naphtha,  at  12  cents Z 10.72 

5  gallons  burning  oil,  at  6  cents .25 

80  gallons  fuel  oil,  at  3.31  cents .99 

(One  gallon  loss.) 

Value  of  1  barrel  oil 1.96 

Cost l.« 

Profit  on  1  barrel  crude .58^ 

Note. — In  1907  the  Bureau  of  Ck>rporatlon8  estimates  that  the  average  profit 
per  barrel  at  the  Lima,  Whiting,  Neodesha,  Sugar  Greek,  and  Florence  (Oola) 
refineries  was  $0,975.  This  profit  included  that  of  marketing  but  not  of  pipe- 
line transportation.  The  per  cent  profit  on  investment  at  these  refineries 
averaged  42  per  cent 

Note  that  to  obtain  30  gallons  of  fuel  oil  1  barrel  (42  gallons^  of  crude  rnxxA 
be  refined.  To  obtain  1  barrel  of  fuel  oil,  then,  1.4  barrels  of  crude  must  be 
refined,  which  results  in  the  following : 

Production  of  1.4  barrels  crude — i I0.8W 

Pipe  line  costs -SJO 

Refining _\_ 

The  sales  from  gasoline  and  kerosene  iwill  be  as  follows : 

8.4  gallons  naphtha,  at  12  cents ft  2 

7  gallons  burning  oils,  at  6  cents -" 
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Fnel  oil   (the  remainder)   would  therefore  cost  the  difference — 10.432  per 

or  about  one-third  of  its  present  cost 
From  page  S84,  Bureau  of  Corporation's  report,  we  estimate  the  following 
at  well  at  1  barrel  crude: 


Producing  (own  figures) $0.61 

Qftthering  charge .  20 

Tmnk  line  charge  (to  Port  Arthur) .40 

Befining  costs,  proper 1.546 

Ottieral    administration .  1050 

D^redation,  at  5  per  cent .04 

Total . 1. 5096 

This  estimate  total  checks  fairly  well  with  our  own.  The  profit  per  barrel 
at  Neodesha  was  estimated  to  be  $0.75  per  barrel,  due  to  deeper  cuts  of  gasoline 
and  kerosense.  Here,  as  usual,  the  transportation  charges  cut  deeply  into  our 
own  profita  The  estimated  true  costs  of  gathering  and  transportation  is  18.3 
c^its,  whereas  the  charges  we  may  expect  to  m^t  are  60  cents.  The  estimates 
presented  pertain  to  Oklahoma  oil.  This  oil  is  a  high-grade  paraflOn  oil,  con- 
taining a  good  percentage  of  gasoline  and  kerosene,  and  containing  excellent 
lubricating  stocks  as  well  as  paraffin  wax.  As  a  matter  of  conservation,  it  is 
really  too  valuable  for  use  as  a  fuel  oil  when  compared  with  the  heavy  Mexican 
oils  that  are  good  only  for  fuels  and  asphalts.  And  its  use  would  not  be  con- 
sidered were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these  estimates  show  that  by  producing, 
piping,  and  refining,  free  fuel  oil  can  be  obtained,  the  gasoline  and  kerosense 
sales  from  them  paying  the  bill.  The  Mexican  oil  presents  certain  drawbacks 
for  naval  use,  however,  which  must  be  considered — (1)  they  are  thick  and 
▼iscous  and  must  be  heated  (in  bunkers)  before  they  can  be  pumped;  (2)  they 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  sulphur,  detrimental  to  boilers,  piping,  and  pos- 
sibly to  the  ship's  hull;  and  (3)  the  supply  comes  from  foreign  territory. 

At  the  present  time  Mexican  oil  is  l^eing  sold  at  Tnmpico  at  from  60  to  80 
cents  per  barrel,  and  contracts  exist  for  the  delivery  of  large  quantities  of  oil 
at  Baltimore  and  at  Galveston  for  $1.10  and  90  cents,  respectively.  This  is  the 
Ttecous  11.6  Baum^  oil — far  heavier  than  any  oil  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
JV>r  our  purpose  Oklahoma  oil  is  superior,  and,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  estimates 
quoted,  is  cheaper  if  the  Navy  produces  and  refines  its  own  oil  and  gets  author- 
ity to  sell  the  gasoline  and  kerosene  therefrom.  Moreover,  should  the  Navy 
further  make  their  own  lubricants,  Oklahoma  oil  will  give  better  stocks  than 
will  Mexican. 

Mexican  oils  will  therefore  not  be  farther  considered. 

IT.  Production  of  oil. — ^The  Federal  Government  has  control  of  oil  lands  in 
two  States,  California  and  Oklahoma.  In  the  latter  State  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments control  is  limited  to  that  incident  to  is  guardianship  of  Indian  lands. 
In  California  the  Navy  has  already  been  given  106  square  miles  of  oil  land 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  the  patents  to  the  areas  of  known  productivity 
therein  are  in  litigation.  Should  the  Navy  produce  and  refine  sufficient  oil 
from  its  lands  on  these  California  reserves  to  supply  the  east  coast,  the  fre'ght 
cost  from  west  to  east  coast  would  render  it  more  expensive  than  oil  produced 
and  refined  on  the  east  coast;  moreover,  there  are  very  patent  military  reasons 
why  the  oil  supply  for  the  east  coast  should  be  obtained  close  to  the  eastern 
^tf^B  board 

Next  to  California,  the  midcontinent  States  are  the  great  oil  producers.  Thus 
California  in  1912  produced  86,450,767  barrels,  while  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  produced  72,425,567  barrels.  The  possibly  productive  area  in  the  latter 
States  is  much  greater  than  in  California,  although  not  so  well  outlined  or  so 
easily  interpreted  geologically,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  production  of  these 
fields  will  surpass  that  of  California,  although  it  may  not  hold  the  lead  in  years 

to  come. 

The  large  companies  operating  in  the  midcontinent  fields  are  the  Standard, 
the  Texas,  the  Gulf  Refining,  and  the  Magnolia.  All  of  these  has  its  own  sys- 
tem of  pipe  lines,  tank  farms,,  and  refineries.  The  Standard  apparently  pre- 
dominates, inasmuch  as  it  advances  the  price  of  crude  and  other  companies 

follow  its  lead. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  map  showing  in  general  the  midcontinent  and  Gulf  oil 
fields,  with  pipe-line  leads  and  refinery  locations.  From  this  it  can  be  seen 
ftt  a  glance  that  the  demand  for  petroleum  products  makes  it  worth  while  for  the 
big  companies  to  invade  every  field  and  to  build  pipe  lines  to  them.    Some  idea 


may  dictate.  At  the  Bune  time  this  learcs  tbe  production  department  In  tbc 
best  position  to  choose  lenses  and  produce  oil  iu  n  judlctons  munner.  nnbnu- 
pered  by  any  sudden  nod  Inrge  cnll  for  oil  to  Teed  tbe  system. 

It  mnst  be  underBtond  that  no  coui[>any  rushes  wholesnle  Into  nn  unprovra 
territory  and  begins  wlldcattlng  over  n  large  area.  While  attention  Is  paid 
to  tbe  logical  features,  yet  most  of  the  drlltloK  Is  done  alonf;  lines  of  extenalOD 
ot  expinston  of  proven  Itind.  I..eases  are  taken  at  nominal  sums  and  held 
nntil  either  dry  holes  or  other  discnurn gemeuts  swing  production  tn  otber 
directions,  or,  on  the  other  bnnd,  production  advances  to  Its  edge,  whereapoa 
the  lease  is  either  given  up  or  drilling  is  begun,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  appenrs  best,  therefore,  for  the  Navy  to  begin  on  a  modest  scale  until 
her  new  oil  company  has  advanced  In  organization  and  to  a  secnre  fooUnf. 
We  are  advised  agiilnst  n  large  lettse  In  the  Osn^e  country,  unless  the  lease  ar- 
Flea  with  It  practically  no  obiigiitlon  to  drill  wildcat  wells.  To  take  5.000  anw 
upon  which  the  Interior  Department  may  possibly  require  a  wildcat  well  drilled 
on  every  160  acres  wonld  result  In  drilling  31  wells  at  a  cost  of  1300,000.  Cbli 
with  a  large  chance  of  numerous  dry  holes.  We  are  advised,  therefore,  tow- 
cure  a  lease  of  n  quarter  section  <lliO  acres)  of  productive  land  and  betflii  de- 
velopment thereon,  and  when  more  experience  is  gained  to  begin  plckli^  up 
lenses  here  and  there,  according  to  tbe  best  advices  and  Judgmeot  of  the  SeU 
manager.  Or.  iu  order  to  prevent  the  line  fighting  and  possibility  of  wiltr 
menace  from  small  holdings  not  contlguouB.  to  get  so  option  on  {S,000  sOT* 
en  bloc. 

Recently  the  Navy  Department  has  requested  the  Interior  D^Mrtnent  to 
state  the  bonus  on  which  5.000  acres  of  Osage  land  may  be  taken  orer  by  tbf 
Navy  Department.    It  is  advised  tbnt  this  be  secured. 

III.  TrnnKporlaUon. — The  attached  map  shows  tbe  present  pipe  lines.  1^ 
Prairie  (Standard  owns  the  one  to  Baton  Rouge  and  the  Texas  Go.  and  tbt 
(iiilf  ripe  I.ine  Co.  those  to  Port  Arthur.  Tbe  Magnolia  Co.  Is  also  Moteo- 
plating  nn  extension  of  their  line  to  Oklahoma.    Should  tfaft  Navy  reBtwiy  Ik 
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located  at  Port  Arthur,  oil  for  the  Navy  refinery  will  have  to  be  transported 
eltlier  by  tank  car  or  be  pumped  through  the  Texas  or  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line 
Oo.'8  lines  or  by  a  Government  pipe  line.  At  present  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  Is 
deciding  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  requiring  pipe  lines  to  be  common 
carriers.  If  the  decision  is  in  the  negative,  we  may  as  well  abandon  all 
tlioiights  of  going  into  the  oil  business,  unless  Ck)ngress  allows  the  building 
of  a  pipe  line  into  this  territory. 

The  cost  of  tank-car  transportation  is  40  cents  per  barrel.  The  principal 
trouble  with  tank-car  deliveries  is  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  prompt 
delivery  of  the  crude,  thus  requiring  very  large  stocks  to  be  carried  at  the 
r^nery.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  an  oil  business  if  reliance  has  to 
be  placed  on  railroad  transportation. 

IV.  Refinery  sites  and  refining  of  oil. — From  Oklahoma  the  bulk  of  the  oil 
iB  run  north  to  the  refineries  at  Neodesha,  Kans. ;  Sugar  Creek,  Mo.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  Alton,  III. ;  and  Whiting,  111.  Large  quantities  are  also  run  to  Baton 
Rouge  and  to  Port  Arthur.  Whenever  there  is  a  good  local  market  for  refined 
products,  such  as  at  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  a  small  refinery  is  erected  there 
to  supply  this  market.  The  large  refineries  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Ck).  and  of  the 
Texas  CJo.  are  at  Port  Ai*thur,  while  those  of  the  Standard  (for  Oklahoma 
erode)  are  at  Baton  Rouge;  Wood  River  (Alton,  111.),  and  at  Whiting,  111.  In 
an  attempt  to  discover  why  the  refineries  are  placed  at  Port  Arthur  and  at 
Baton  Rouge,  where  labor  costs  are  very  high,  these  points  developed:  First, 
it  is  apparently  advisable  to  have  the  refinery  close  to  the  oil  fields,  for  here 
natural  gas  is  available  for  cheap  fuel.  If,  however,  this  point  is  distant  from 
tlie  shipping  port  or  large  retail  distribution  center,  it  would  result  in  an 
expensive  pipe  line  for  each  product  or  shipment  in  tank  cars,  which  latter 
method  is  too  slow  and  too  costly  for  catering  to  bulk  cargo  .shipments.  This 
would  also  result  in  small  refineries  in  each  field  or  at  each  pool,  with  a  com- 
plexity of  pipe  lines.  The  next  place  to  consider  is,  then,  some  seaport  in  con- 
yenient  reach  of  all  the  oil  fields — the  pipe  lines  to  handle  crude  only,  the 
products  to  be  shipped  by  water.  Water  transportation  is  cheaper  tlian  rates 
we  can  get  by  pipe-line  transportation ;  and  this  is  apparently,  the  keynote  of 
refinery  locating  for  us.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  costs  of  petroleum 
are  about  as  follows: 

Producing $0. 61 

Transportation  by  pipe  line .60 

Refining .22 

Water  transiwrtation  to  New  York .25 


1.68 


Producing  costs  remain  the  same  irrespective  of  i-efinery  location;  there  is 
no  room  for  as  large  economies  in  refining  as  in  the  transportation.  Trans- 
portation (actual,  using  Bureau  of  Corporation's  figures)  costs  18.3  cents  per 
barrel  for  the  425  miles  by  pipe  line  to  Port  Arthur,  although  the  company's 
charges  as  a  common  carrier  (not  including  gathering  charges)  are  46  cents 
per  barrel.  Transportation,  further,  to  New  York  by  water  costs  25  cents  per 
barrel.  By -pipe  line  to  New  York  from  Oklahoma  the  cost  would  be  (actual) 
about  30  cents  per  barrel ;  but  we  need  never  expect  to  get  such  prices,  the  old 
rate  from  CHiicago  (Griffith,  Ind.)  to  Philadelphia  being  68.5  cents,  or  practi- 
cally the  same  as  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Port  Arthur,  plus  water  trans- 
portation to  New  York.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  cheaper  transportation  can 
be  obtained  actually  via  Port  Arthur. 

In  refining  the  cost  of  labor  is  0.02  per  barrel,  while,  as  stated  l)efore,  trans- 
portation will  be  many  times  higher  than  labor  costs.  It  becomes  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  price  of  labor  could  be  doubled  or  trebled  without  any  undue 
alarm  at  the  increase  in  oil  prices,  whereas  a  transshipment  of  oil  would  raise 
the  price  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  If  the  Texas  Co.  has  a  refinery  at  Port  Arthur 
and  one  at  Philadelphia  (both  supplied  with  crude  oil  from  Port  Arthur),  evi- 
dently the  Port  Arthur  refinery  could  place  a  refined  product  on  the  Key  West 
market  at  a  lower  price  than  can  the  Philadelphia  refinery,  for  the  Philadelphia 
refinery  would  have  to  pay  transportation  on  the  crude  oil  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Philadelphia,  and  on  the  refined  from  Philadelphia  to  Key  West,  while  the 
Port  Arthur  refinery  would  pay  transportation  on  refined  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Key  West,  thus  saving  over  2.(K)0  iiiileK  of  lotiting. 
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MrirOto  1«  tbe  poct  when  tte  najor  pwtlon  oC  fl»  oO  !■  n«rii«i,  bat «  ■•■ 
flnur  OeM  wotdd  obUcs  tnuNportadon  of  oU  Aom  VWt  AiOnr  to  IMflHt 
«od  tack  te  QmatUMUBo  and  ooer  ptatOM  Mt  oa  aa  Mtdn  M»  ranto,  «i>d  a* 
Moearilr  o<  MiblpiiliV  thte  on  woaU  m««  dun  oflM  tJM  UglNr  ptlM  o(  iBfeer 
«t  Port  Ar^vr,  tba  prlca  of  land  (or  a  raUMrr  riHi  at  tbat  x&ea,  ana  bbt  athv 
conrtdarattoB  tlut  mar  wiaa; 

AppannUj,  tluit,  Um  ralbwrr  ahoaOd  be  at  tfw  and  of  a  iripa  Una  aa  Mar  tta 
iwrt  of  lai^at  oawaaiptlon  aa  poartbla. 

Initial  a^raaa  of  laaalng  land,  drllUns,  taytatf  plpa  Una,  and  aracttas  n- 
flnaiT  t«  ateaie  tlieaa  pnAta: 
Scheme  Vo.  1  (OoTwuioent  to  laaaa  utd  am  landi;  lay  pipe  line  to  i 

foU,  aod  enet  nSntcy) ;  ^        

Letae  of  land 1 tHAOOt 

DiUltaif . .. — _-_ '. -_  8,900,909 

Oathertng  and  trnnk  plpa  Unsa ,, 4,000^000 

Toppinf  plant  and  tarmmal --,-.^_- ._ _- SO^OOB 

Total 8.flmi00 

Scbeme  No.  2  (OoTernment  to  lease  and  drill  lande  and  erect  relln- 
er7,  bot  not  to  lay  pipe  lines) : 

Lease  o(  lands 600,000 

DHIllng 8,900,000 

Topping  plant  and  terminal H2,000 

Total—- 4. 902;  000 

Total  savlnes  or  expenses  under  these  two  scbemea: 
<A)  Using  estimate  No.  1  (cbeapcet  costs)  and  estimating  on  profits 

from  baodling  16,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  carried  for  otbers  as 

common  carriers: 

Profit  on  oil  used  by  Navy .*    9970,000 

Profit  on  oil  transportation 804,000 

Profit  per  SDiium- 1,084,000 

It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  Navy  gets  free  oil  thereby    (a   savins  ot 
Sl.400,000).  and  can  also  pay  off  Ipltlal  costs  In  nine  years. 
'«»  Using  estimate  No.  2  (cheapest  costs,  but  no  pipe  line) : 

Profit  on  oil  used  by  Navy 986,000 

It,  therefore,  ni)penra  that  Nev;  gets  free  oil  uuder  this  scheme  (a  saving  of 
91,400,000)  and  also  a  meager  profit. 
<C)  Using  estimate  8  (bigbest  costs,  but  Government  pipe  line)  : 

Profit  on  oil  used   by   Navy 9152,000 

Profit  on  oil  transportation 364,000 

51&000 

It  therefore  apimirs  Ihat  the  Navy  gets  free  oil  under  this  scbeme  {a  saving 
of  fl.400.000>,  and  can  also  jmy  ofT  tbe  Initial  costs  In  18  years. 


(D)  Usitig  estimate  4  (highest  costs  and  no  i)ii>e  line)  : 

Cost  to  Government  of  oil  for  Navy $432,000 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  Navy  gets  oil  at  a  saving  of  about  $1,000,000 
per  year  over  the  present  purchase  system  (contract). 

Bisum^, — It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  the  savings  to  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  under  the  most  unfavorable  estimate  is  $1,000,000  better  than  present 
conditions. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  Governmeut,  should  it  produce  its  own  oil, 
should  save  the  large  profit  of  pipe-line  transportation  now  accruing  to  the 
pipe-line  comi>anies  by  building  its  own  pipe  line. 

This  can  not  be  done  instantly,  however.  To  successfully  operate  a  pipe  line, 
contracts  for  handling  a  full-line  amount  of  oil  must  be  secured  t>efore  the  pipe 
line  is  laid.  The  amount  used  by  the  Navy  will  be  but  one-fifth  of  the  full-line 
capacity;  the  other  four-fifths  of  the  space  can  be  used  in  piping  oil  as  a 
common  carrier. 

The  Navy  must  also  secure  its  own  production — secure  leases,  drill,  and  get 
and  maintain  its  own  supply — prior  to  building  its  own  pipe  line  and  to  erecting 
a  refinery. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  advisable  to  get  an  appropriation  of  $500,0(X)  to  secure 
a  lease  of  a  modest  amount  of  land  as  a  beginner — say  a  quarter  section  of 
Idghly  probable  land — the  remainder  of  the  $5()0,(X)0  to  be  used  in  drilling  and 
in  acquiring  additional  laud,  at  the  best  Judgment  of  his  manager  in  the  field. 
The  acquiring  of  land  can  thus  be  done  in  a  common-sense  manner,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  oil  oi)erations  can  be  dcveloi)€d  in  a  natural  and  logical 
manner. 

Additional  authority. — It  must  be  understood  that  the  profits  depend  upon  the 
authority  to  sell  the  gasoline  and  kerosene  distillates  from  the  oil;  also,  author- 
ity must  be  given  to  sell  the  fuel  oil  at  the  wells  until  the  refinery  is  established. 
In  brief,  the  Government  must  have  the  same  rights  as  any  company  beginning 
operations  therein. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines, 

Washington,  January  26,  lOH. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sib:  In  response  to  a  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  desirability  of  a  governmental  policy  through  which  the  Navy  Department 
would  own  its  own  oil  fields  and  would  produce  and  refine  its  own  fuel  oil,  I 
respectfully  report  as  follows: 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  wise  policy  for  the  Navy  Department  to  own  or 
control  at  least  two  oil  areas,  one  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  one  in  the  mid- 
continent  field,  tributary  to  a  Gulf  or  Atlantic  port,  each  of  these  fields  capable 
of  yielding  a  supply  exceeding  the  total  needs  of  the  Navy  Department  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come. 

(1)  The  carrying  out  of  such  a  policy  will  give  the  best  assurance  of  an 
adequate  and  permanent  supply  of  oil  suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  Navy. 

(a)  No  other  system  could  better  fiicilitate  the  rapid  development  and  ex- 
haustion of  an  oil  field  than  the  system  now  generally  followed,  which  encour- 
ages a  large  number  of  producers  to  rush  operations  in  an  oil  field,  with  the 
exi»ectation  on  the  part  of  each  operator  that  through  this  hasty  procedure  he 
niaj'  extract  the  oil  from  beneath  his  neighbor's  fields,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  his  neighbor  from  extracting  the  oil  under  his  own  fields  by  extracting 

It  first. 

Meanwhile,  also,  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  American  oils  in  many 
different  countries  is  accompanied  by  a  steadily  rising  price,  which  in  turn 
stimulates  the  producer  to  even  more  rapid  production. 

The  large  and  rapidly  increasing  investments  of  foreign  capital  in  American 
oil  fields,  and  the  large  and  long-term  contracts  now  being  made  by  these  alien 
companies,  and  even  by  domestic  corporations,  for  supplies  of  American  oil  to 
be  delivered  in  foreign  countries  for  both  govenimental  and  private  uses,  are 
rendering  all  the  while  more  certain  the  rise  in  the  price  of  oil  for  domestic 
consumption  and  are  rendering  more  necessary  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
as  tt  means  of  insuring  a  permanent  and  a  satisfactory  supply  of  oil  for  our  own 

Navy. 

(b)  There  is  in  connection  with  this  ever-increasing  and  unregulated  rush 
activity  in  oil  development  an  increasing  risk  of  largely  reducing  the  value  of 


(1)  Sodi  a  plan  wonld  ndme  the  CMC  of  a  navRl  oU  mvptT- 

(2)  Sacb  a  policy  wonld  Insare  for  Oie  NtT7*a  oae  a  mwc  Wrttena  pradoet 
and  tbe  product  best  adapted  to  ita  tuada.  A  Idp-gravlty  fuel  dl  obtained 
from  n  refinery  Ib  infer  for  naval  ooe  Hum  a  16B-craTlty  fad  all  mad  In  Its 
natnral  or  crude  condition,  aa  tbe  latter  la  mon  likely  to  gire  off  ezploMTe 
gasea. 

(8)  The  eiperieiicp  erowlDf!  out  of  both  the  extraction  and  the  retlnln,;  of  tbe 
Navy's  oil  supply  would  give  to  the  agents  of  the  Govenimcut  n  more  lutluuitL- 
knowledge  concernini;  and  a  better  underBtrnillug  t,!  tlie  drilling,  tbe  refining, 
and  tlie  transportation  foctore  In  tLe  petroleum  Industry  of  the  coantrj ;  and 
tbla  knowledge  wonld  be  of  great  service  to  tlie  Gorernuient  tn  tta  stttdy  and 
Interpretation  of  tbe  salient  features  of  tbe  Industry  In  Its  relations  to  tbe 
public  welfere. 

I  have  read  with  care,  and  beg  to  express  my  approval  of.  the  excellent  pre- 
sentation of  tbe  dlfTerent  phases  of  this  snbject  .by  Lieut  Commander  David 
F.  Boyd  In  bis  memorandum  on  this  gmernl  subject  prepared  for  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  nf  the  Navy  Department. 
Bespectfully. 

J.  A.  Holmes.  Director. 

Janvart  Zl.   1914. 

Mt  DiAi  Mb.  tfECBKTABY:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  27.  ISIS,  ask- 
ing my  views  as  to  tbe  ndvlsablllty  of  the  Navy  owning  Ita  own  r^ll  aelda  and 
producing  and  refining  its  own  fuel  oil : 

Your  letter  calls  HtteiiTun  iwrtlcularly  to  estlmales  and  suggestiuDS  wblcb 
have  been  made  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  this  phase  of  the  subject  has  been 
considered  briefly  In  n  nieniorandnm  from  Mr.  Diiy,  of  this  survey,  which  I  have 
tbe  honor  to  transmit  herewith.  In  accordance  wltb  your  reqnest  for  his  opinion. 

Considered  broadly  from  the  iwint  of  view  of  economy  to  the  NavyD^tartnieit 
tn  the  purchase  of  Its  fuel  oil.  It  Is  wise  to  recognize  some  of  the  dlfllcnltles 
reroltlug  from  the  lack  of  elasticity  which  any  Government  project  must  conteid 
with.  A  commercial  concern,  for  Instance.  Is  able  to  so  dispose  of  sarplos  by- 
products as  to  take  advantage  of  an;  fluctuations  tn  market  dentanda,  which 
are  unusually  sudden  In  the  oil  Industry,  and  again,  tbe  commercial  organln- 
tlon  la  able  to  utilize  Its  transportation  and  sales  fadlltlea  for  the  dlqpoial  of 
these  various  products  with  tbe  effect  of  keeping  the  plant  ap  to  Ita  fall  cajiaeltT 
'*  oractlcally  all  times.    However,  tbeae  economies  that  glre  an  advaiitage  to 


the  large  corporation  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  offset  tlie  advantage  attending  Gov- 
emment  ownership  and  operation  with  the  puriK)se  of  furnishing  fuel  oil  to  the 
Nayy.  In  any  discussion  of  expenses  of  production  of  fuel  oil.  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  costs  to  the  Government  are  not  to  b^  compared  with  costs  to 
the  corporate  producer,  but  rather  with  the  prices  put  upon  the  product  when 
aold  to  the  Government  The  proflts  in  the  oil-refining  business  are  l>elieved  to 
be  sufficiently  large  to  result  in  a  satisfactory  margin  of  safety  in  estimating 
for  Government  operation. 

In  addition  to  these  possible  economies  in  preventing  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  to 
the  Navy  from  following  the  increase  which  is  probable,  and  other  benefits, 
I  am  inclined  to  give  even  more  weight  to  the  larger  consideration  of  practical 
independence  for  all  demands  or  requirements  of  commercial  oil  production 
and  refining.  If  the  Navy  can  exercise  complete  and  efficient  control  over  the 
subject  of  oil  fuel  from  the  stage  of  crude  oil  in  the  ground  through  to  the 
finished  product  as  served  to  the  battleships,  there  must  result  an  increased 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  naval  officers  from  this  intimate  association  with  oil 
technology,  and  also  the  advantage  of  applying  promptly  to  the  Na\'y*s  use  such 
technological  and  purely  scientific  improvements  in  oii  as  may  be  derived 
from  the  investigations  of  naval  officers  or  other  experts  within  the  Govern- 
ment srevice.  There  will  be  also  a  greater  opportunity  for  promptly  varying 
the  nature  of  the  fuel  oil  supplied  to  the  vessels  so  as  to  meet  demands  of 
any  new  and  improved  engineering  practice.  It  seems,  further,  that  the  con- 
fidential character  which  can  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  fuel  oil  may  be- 
come as  important  as  that  of  the  preparation  of  explosives. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  Otis  Smith,  Director. 

Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washington,  January  21,  19H, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(Through  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey.) 

Sib:  Tour  letter  of  December  23  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  asking  for  my  views  as  to  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  the  Navy 
owning  its  own  oil  fields  and  producing  and  refining  its  own  fuel  oil,  has  been 
received,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Ck)mmander  David  F. 
Boyd.  United  States  Navy,  on  this  subject. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  letter  of  Lieut.  Commander  Boyd  and  find 
that  the  estimates  of  cost  are  conservative  and  in  no  case  do  they  underesti- 
mate the  cost  of  producing,  transporting,  or  refining  oil,  in  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  tlmt  the  refining  costs  of  all  kinds, 
^th  the  possible  exception  of  the  cost  of  supervision,  can  be  materially 
reduced. 

A  study  of  the  statistical  conditions  concerning  the  oil  trade  of  the  United 
States  convinces  me  that  the  price  of  fuel  oil  will  probably  increase  steadily 
during  the  next  few  years.  In  making  this  forecast  of  the  price  of  fuel  oil 
it  is  recognized  that  the  oil  fields  of  Cnlifornia  are  capable  of  supplying  oil  in 
exf'ess  of  the  present  production  and  in  excess  of  the  present  consumption, 
although  both  production  and  consumption  increased  signiflcantly  during  the 
year  1913.  The  consumption  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  produc- 
tion, and  overtook  the  production  during  the  year. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  may  be  expected  to  result  in  the  shipment 
of  considerable  quantities  of  crude  petroleum  and  of  fuel  oil  from  California 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  These  shiimients  will  be  affected  to 
a  marked  degree  by  the  development  of  petroleum  in  Mexico.  This  Mexican 
petroleum  is  in  general  similar  to  the  California  oils,  though  containing  much 
more  sulphur. 

The  production  in  Mexico  has  been  rendered  more  important  within  the  last 
year  by  the  oi)ening  of  several  additional  wells  of  great  capacity.  The  supply 
of  petroleum  in  Mexico  is  now  ample  for  existing  contracts  and  to  supply  the 
increased  transportation  facilities,  wliich  include  a  fieet  of  about  40  tank 
steamers.  These  vessels  are,  on  the  average,  larger  than  those  ordinarily  used 
In  oil  transportation. 


Mr.  SragBMsft.  I  nndentand  fiie  duuznuui  to  mj  thst  the  Oonne 
mntt  hu  boMi  paTine  $1-80  ftn-  odl  and  are  paying  that  now.  Is 
ttst  on  the  AUantio  Bidet 

The  GauKMAH.  Tee. 

Mr.  SxwHKKa.  What  is  the  price  on  the  Paoifio  aidef 

Seeretaiy  DAirnu.  ES^^-niite  onta. 

Mr.  Stvhbhb.  Is  it  not  poosible  for  the  CtovanUMDt  to  traa^oit 
the  oil  b^  water  fnun  the  I^cific  to  the  Atluitie  uid  land  it  here  for 
a  much  ubb  ^ce  than  thatt 

SecTvUajUAxnmM.  I  think  whan  the  Panama  Oaoal  ie'imB  we 
might  poHribly  get  dieapw  oil  that  way.  It  dcnende  upon  toe  ifia* 
tire  adVanoe  of  prices  aa  the  Atiantic  and  Pacific  ooaets. 

Mr.  R(»raTB.  If  we  were  equipped  with  tank  ships  we  nii|^  be 
able  to  do  that,  but  that  would  depend  upon  the  commercial  tanketst 

Secretary  Danibu.  We  have  one  now  and  two  building. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  The  three  would  not  be  able  to  transport  all  of  the 
oil  we  wanti 

Secretary  Danieu.  No. 

The  Chairuam.  The  price  of  oil  is  advancing  on  the  Pacific  es 
well  as  on  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  BRrPTEN.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a  tank  ship  I 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  Arethusa  has  a  carrying  capaci^  of 
30,000  barrels;  the  Maumee  and  Kanawha,  55,000  liarrals  each. 

Mr.  Britten.  How  many  gallons  would  that  be( 

The  Chaihman.  A  gallon  weighs  a  little  short  of  8  pounds. 

Mr,  Stephens.  Do  yon  remeim>er  how  much  this  contract  was  for 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  what  proportion  of  the  total? 

.Secretary  Daniels.  A  very  small  proportion.  We  have  only  a  few 
oil-burning  ves-^sels  there  at  present — several  tugs  and  one  monitor. 
Some  oil  is  used  at  the  navy  yards  also. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  Government  should 
contract  for  a  ^■e^y  much  larger  supply  it  could  obtain  it  at  a  much 
less  price  than  89  cents  and  could  have  done  so  at  the  time? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know.  When  the  Panama  Canal  is 
open  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  other  words,  California  produced  very  nearly 
100,000,000  barrels  of  oil  this  year.  'The  Panama  Canal  will  diortly 
be  open,  and  if  a  contract  could  be  made  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  a 
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large  quantity  of  oil,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Government  could  lay  it 
down  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  large  part  of  the  oil  that  it  needs,  for 
much  less  than  $1.39. 

Secretary  Daniels.  AVlien  we  commence  to  make  the  contracts  I 
think  that  should  all  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  are  not  equipped  now  for  storing  much  oil  on 
either  coast? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  storage  of  oil  is  getting  to  be  as  serious  a  ques- 
tion as  the  storage  of  coal  heretofore  has  been  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  I  understand  that  there  are  recommendations  for 
oil  tanks? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  less  than  $500,000.  A  part  of  that  is  for  a 
coal  tower. 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  estimate  for  oil  tanks  at  Norfolk,  San 
Diego,  Puget  Sound,  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  Melville,  R.  I.,  $500,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Has  the  location  of  those  oil-storage  places  been  se- 
lected ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  For  additional  full  storage,  at  Melville,  R.  I., 
$20,000 ;  additional  fuel  storage  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  $150,000 ;  fuel  storage 
at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  $50,000;  oil  storage  at  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  $105,- 
000 ;  fuel  oil  storage  in  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  CaL,  $100,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Take  the  $20,000  for  oil  storage  at  Melville,  how 
large  a  quantity  of  oil  will  that  provide  for,  what  will  be  the  capacity 
of  the  tanks? 

Secretary  Daniels.  2,500  tons;  $40,000  will  build  a  7,000-ton  tank. 

Mr.  Roberts.  With  the  necessary  pumping  appliances? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  have  tanks  there  already.  That  does  not 
include  the  pumping  appliances. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  storage  of  oil  requires  a  great  deal  of  land, 
does  it  not,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  fire  being  communi- 
cated from  one  tank  to  another? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  you  have  to  be  careful  about  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  not  have  to  keep  the  tanks  separated  by 
quite  a  space? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  generally  about  400  feet  between  tank 
centers. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  notice  that  the  private  concerns  do  that.  Have 
you  the  necessary  land  ? 

Secretai-y  Daniels.  We  have  the  land  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  ample  room  between  the  tanks? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  much  enlargement  of  the  storage  at  the  various 
places  can  be  made  without  additional  land? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  general,  we  have  suflScient  space  for  the 
necessary  expansion  for  some  years  to  come.  At  New  York  we  must 
purchase  land  unless  the  War  Department  allows  us  to  erect  oil  tanks 
on  Governors  Island — which  at  present  they  are  unwilling  to  do. 
I  trust  they  will  finally  agree,  for  land  near  New  York  is  high  priced. 
Possibly  we  may  have  to  buy  land  at  Puget  Sound  and  at  Norfolk. 


Onr  three  fleetB,  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Asiatic,  should  be  cooi- 
maaded  by  vice  admirals,  nnd  since  these  officers  should  not  be  kept  conttniialij 
Ht  sea  the  stiggested  number  required  Is  six.  At  the  present  time  our  Pacific 
Fleet  Is  not  Isrge,  jet  Its  operatlous  cover  an  Immense  nre«.  With  tbe  opentng 
uf  the  Pauania  Ciinal  its  size  will  be  undoubtedly  Incrensed.  Of  coarse,  time 
Is  always  the  cbnnce  of  lutematlonul  compltCBllnna. 

As  for  the  Asliitlc  Fleet,  while  It  will  probably  never  be  Increased  to  tbe 
slse  of  tbe  AUantlc  Fleet  or  Pacific  Fleet,  ft  Is  very  necessary  that  It  AooM 
be  commanded  by  n  vice  admiral.  The  officer  In  command  of  tblB  fleet  has 
Important  and  delicate  iiroblems  calling  for  wise  diplomacy,  sb  well  as  ability 
as  commander  of  the  fleet  Fleets  of  other  countries  oftai  gather  In  ttaon 
waters,  nnd  It  Is  most  Important  that  we  should  have  an  officer  of  bl^  rank. 
M  th.-it  In  the  event  of  combined  operations  that  officer  would  take  cbane. 

This  phase  of  the  question  Is  now  acutely  emphasised  in  Mexico,  wbere  ws 
are  placed  In  the  position  of  having  Rear  Admiral  Fletcher  In  command  of  a 
large  force,  Junior  In  rank  to  Rear  Admiral  Craddock,  with  a  very  much  ■mailer 
force.  This  will  almost  Invariably  be  the  case  wbere  we  come  In  contact  wttb 
foreign  nations,  becnuse  not  only  have  we  no  rank  higher  than  tbat  of  rear 
admiral,  but  our  officers  reach  tbat  rank  so  late  in  life  as  to  be  fl'iwf^  alwaya 
Jnulor  to  foreign  officers. 

Next  winter  when  foreign  fleets  gather  at  Hampton  Roads  upon  onr  biTlti- 
tlon.  we  should  have  officers  of  high  rsnk  who  would  not  be  Jnnlor  to  tboee  erf 
other  countries. 

Tbe  Idea  has  be«i  advanced  tbat  while  there  Is  a  necessity  for  the  gT«de  of 
vice  admiral,  these  officers  should  only  be  temporarily  commisalDiied  while 
afloat,  and  upon  being  ordered  to  shore  duty  they  should  return  to  their  former 
grade.  1  hope  the  committee  will  not  approve  of  such  provision.  As  stated 
before,  the  prime  object  of  having  the  higher  rank  Is  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet 
and  It  can  not  promote  the  highest  efilciency  to  have  an  officer  devote  all  bis 
efforts  and  euthuslaem  to  the  fleet,  and,  then,  as  a  reward  be  conuielled  to  give 
up  his  rank. 
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AppnrenUy  tbe  idea  of  having  only  temporary  conuuissions  originated  from 
the  fact  that  vice  admirals,  whom  we  had  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  did  not 
r^  to  9611.  It  mnst  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  both  the  grade  ot  admiral 
and  vice  admiral  were  given  as  a  reward  for  senrices  performed.  They  were 
not  expected  to  go  to  sea.  To-day  the  situation  is  entirely  different.  Vice 
admirals  are  needed  for  sea  service.  Th^  are  intended  to  command  tbe  At- 
lantic, Pacific  and  Asiatic  Fleets. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

JoscPHUs  Daniels. 
Hon.  L.  P.  Padoctt, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  BILL  To  incKftse  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Navj  by  the  appointment  of  8lx 

vice  admirals. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  asseml>led.  That  the  active  list  of  the  line  of  the  Navy 
is  hereby  increased  so  as  to  include  the  grade  of  vice  admiral,  which  grade  shall 
consiHt  of  six  officers,  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  within  one  year  from 
the  passage  of  this  act,  and  the  remainder  Khali  be  appointed  as  soon  thereafter 
as  practicable.  Appointm^its  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  shall  be  made  by 
selection  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  S^iate, 
from  among  officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  who  have  served 
with  credit  in  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  in  command  of  a  fleet,  squadron, 
division,  or  other  command  afloat :  Provided,  That  no  officer  shall  be  aiipolnted 
a  vice  admiral  until  his  physical  fltness  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  that  grade 
has  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  board  of  medical  officers  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy :  Provided  further.  That  any  officer  now  or  here- 
after carried  in  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  as  an  extra  number  shall  cease  to  be 
an  extra  number  if  appointed  a  vice  admiral. 

8BC.2.  That  the  annual  pay  of  vice  admirals  on  sea  duty  or  on  shore  duty 
beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  shall  be  $11,000;  when  not 
on  such  duty,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  rear  admiral 
of  the  upper  nine. 

Sbc.S.  Vice  admirals  shall  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years:  Provided,  That  the  President  may  continue  them  on  the  active  list 
until  the  age  of  sixty-flve  years:  Provided  further.  That  vice  admirals  on  the 
retired  list  shall  receive  the  pay  allowed  retired  rear  admirals  of  the  upper  nine. 

Sic.  4.  Vice  admirals  shall  be  ordered  to  duty  as  commanders  in  chief  of  the 
United  States  Atlantic.  Paciflc.  and  Asiatic  Fleets,  or  to  such  other  duty  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  direct. 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  recent  .situation  in  Mexico  when  we 
requested  Admiral  Craddock  to  let  Admiral  Fletcher  have  the  com- 
mand and  leadership  there  we  had  to  cable  to  England  and  ask  permis- 
sion for  that.  They  granted  it,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  think  this 
Government  should  have  made  the  request.  It  might  readily  happen 
that  another  nation  might  not  be  so  agreeable. 

Should  international  affairs  so  develop  that  we  find  ourselves  again 
operating  with  other  nations,  it  may  readily  come  to  pass  that  we 
will  a^in  occupy  a  subordinate  position  among  nations  not  so  ready 
to  waive  their  rights  as  was  England  in  this  instance. 

Neither  is  it  particularly  pleasing  to  have  it  intimated  to  our  diplo- 
matic representatives  abroad  that  if  we  would  only  conform  to  the 
usages  of  the  other  f:reat  nations  we  need  not  continually  be  putting 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  asking  favors. 

Sir.  RoBEirrs.  Is  Craddock  a  rear  admiral? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  he  has  a  longer  commission. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Suppose  we  had  a  vice  admiral  down  there,  and  any 
foreign  Government  wanted  to  mix  in  the  matter,  it  could  very  easily 
take  command  away  from  us  by  sending  a  vice  admiral  of  a  h  nger 
date  of  commission  than  ours? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 
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The  contractor  luiB  prMecnted  tUe  woi«  so  vlgoionU;  that  tbe  mall  balance 
of  th«  amount  ulrendy  approprliited  will  be  exbausted  before  the  smoont  car- 
ried In  the  ijreBeut  bill  becomes  avstlable  oii  July  1. 

.  I  liai-e,  therefore,  to  request  that  tlie  approprlHtlDD  for  this  pnrpose  In  tlw 
preaeot  bill  be  made  immediately  avalhible  lu  order  that  the  work  mnj  conttam 
without  lulerruptlou. 

Sincerely,  ;otira.  J(WKPBDB  Darieu, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  Chairman.  On  the  question  of  abolishing  the  Bureau  of 
Equipment,  that  has  been  held  up  for  several  years  in  a  Btate  of 
quasi  suspension  and  the  duties  have  been  distributed.  Some  time 
since  I  ^rote  ;uu  a  letter  asking  if  you  desired  to  make  any  further 
changes  other  than  those  in  the  estimates  and  I  have  your  letter  stat- 
ing that  you  did  not.  That  is  still  your  opinion  ? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  CuAiBMAN,  You  desire,  nftei'  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
now  for  several  years,  that  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  may  be  abol- 
ished and  the  duties  distributed  as  tecommended  in  the  estimatest 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  put  that  letter  in  the  record. 
Secretary  Danibls.  I  wish  you  would. 
(The  letter  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follows:) 

Navy  Uepabtukxt, 
Washington.  December  tf>,  I9IS. 
Hon.  Leuuel  p.  Pamett. 

Chatrman  Committee  on  Naval  Affair*. 

Vniled  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Dear  Mb.  Padoett  :  Referring  to  your  recent  letters  regarding  Uie  qnea- 
llon  of  nbnllRliing  the  Bureau  of  l'>iulpnient.  ilie  subject  bns  be«i  under  most 


careful  consideration  and  has  been  freely  and  fully  discussed  since  your  first 
letter  of  last  October. 

After  careful  d^lberatlon  I  have  decided  that  tbe  elimination  of  the  Bureau 
of  Bqoipment  has  been  of  benefit  to  the  Navy,  and  I  recomm^id  that  it  be 
pennanently  abolished.  . 

The  distribution  of  the  duties  of  the  bureau  among  the  several  other  bureaus 
has  been  satisfactory  and  no  change  is  contemplated. 

In  regard  to  your  query  as  to  changing  the  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering,  I  have  obtained  not  only  the  opinions  of  my  aids  but  of  all  the 
bureau  chiefs  as  well.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion,  in  which  I  concur,  is 
that  no  change  in  the  title  of  this  bureau  should  be  made,  but  that  it  should 
continue  as  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

J08EPH178  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  also  have  a  letter  from  you  of 
December  23,  1913,  relative  to  the  naturalization  of  aliens  who  serve 
one  enlistment  in  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps,  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  certain  embarrassments  that  arise  with  reference  to  their 
naturalization,  and  I  will  include  that  letter  in  the  hearings. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

(The  letter  refered  to  by  the  chairman  follows:) 

Department  of  the  Navy, 

Office  of  the  Secbetabt, 
Washington,  December  23,  1913. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  the  houor  to  iuclose  herewith  n  copy  of  a 
letter  of  this  date  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  together  with  a  draft  of  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  the  naturalization  of 
aliens  who  have  served  for  one  enlistment  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  etc. 

These  papers  are  recommended  to  your  favorable  consideration  and  to  that  of 
the  committee. 

Faithfully,  yours, 

Josephus  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy.  • 
The  Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  the  Navy, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  December  23,  1913. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  following  matter  is  brought  to  your  attention 
and  to  that  of  the  committee,  in  order  that  tlie  existing  law  on  the  subject  of 
the  naturalization  of  aliens  who  have  served  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  or 
In  the  auxiliary  senice.  may  be  modified  in  order  to  relieve  them  from  a  hard- 
sliip  now  existing: 

The  act  ''to  establish  a  bureau  of  immigration  and  naturalization,  and  to 
provide  for  a  uniform  rule  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens  throughout  the  United 
States,"  approved  June  29,  1906  (34  Stat,  596),  provides  that  "an  alien  may 
be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  the  following  manner, 
and  not  otherwise."  but  thereinafter  makes  no  provision  for  the  naturalization 
of  persons  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corpa  This  act,  however,  does  not 
expressly  rei)eal  the  laws  relating  to  the  naturalization  of  these  special  classes, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  it  Is  noted  that  section  26  of  the  act,  while  specifically 
repealing  sections  2165.  2167.  2168,  and  2173  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  sec- 
tion 30  of  chapter  1012  of  the  Statutes  at  I^rge  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1903,  significantly  omits  section  2166.  Revised  Statutes,  ami  the  act  of  July 
26,  1894,  which  provide  for  the  naturalization  of  persons  in  these  branches  of 
the  public  service. 

The  omitted  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  above  referred  to,  reads  as 
follows  : 

"  Sec  2166.  Any  alien,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  who  has 
enlisted,  or  may  enlist,  in  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  either  the  Regular  or 
the  Volunteer  forces,  and  has  been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  honorably  discharged. 


of  gooA  moral  character,  and  tbeu  wait  90  dnye  before  Uie  papwB  cau  be  toued. 
Tbe  present  liiw  dl  scrim  I  nil  tee  agalDRt  tbeee  mllated  men,  as  It  reqnlra  Bre 
jeara'  honorable  service  fn  tbe  Nuvy,  wberens  one  enllstmeat  (wblcb  la  tarn 
yours)  Is  reqii!re<i  In  the  Mnrliip  Cnrps,  and  In  tile  Army  It  Is  only  Deoewarjr 
to  bnve  iiD  lioiiorable  dlscharfce  from  an  enlUtment  of  tbree  years. 

In  tbis  connection  attention  Is  further  Invited  to  tbe  fact  that  by  repila- 
flona  the  enlistment  In  tbe  N'avy  of  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  State*  la 
forblddpn.  although  the  reenllstment  of  honorably  dlschnrged  nliens  is  «itin 
pennltte<1.  The  ennctmeot  of  tbe  legl elation  herein  recommendetl  woald 
perfect  the  endeavor  to  hare  only  cltlsens  aervliig  on  board  our  reaada  of  war 
by  making  possible  tbe  nnturallzatlon  of  practically  all  the  altena  amons  the 
enlisted  t'^rsnnnel. 

With  reference  to  the  proof  of  good  moral  character,  the  enlisted  man  by 
reason  of  bis  duties  Is  generally  not  In  a  position  to  fnmlsh  affidavits  of  two 
witnesses  trbo  cnn  state  therein  that  they  bare  personally  known  the  applicant 
for  five  years  nnd  can  teatlfy  to  his  good  moral  character  during  that  timek 
ns  Is  required  in  other  ciises  of  petitions  for  oaturalliatlon,  and  It  Is  bellered 
that  the  preseiitntlon  of  nn  honorable  discharge,  or  an  ordinary  dfacharge  con- 
tiilnln)!  a  recommendation  for  reenllBtment,  wonid  be  t>etter  erldence.  In  that 
It  would  show  tbat  the  i-nni missioned  officers  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Cort* 
under  whom  the  man  has  been  serving  during  fonr  years'  time  conalderad  Um 
n  man  of  good  moral  cbnr;icter. 

The  department  submits  herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  It  Is  believed  wtll 
iiccompllsh  the  desired  results. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  those  of  public  imllcy,  nnd  in   the 
Interests  of  the  naval  service  tbe  draft  herewith  submitted  la  commended  to 
your  favonihle  conslderiitlon  nnd  to  that  of  the  committee. 
FHlthfully,  yours. 

JOSEPMUS  DAItlELS. 

Beerelari/  of  (ke  JTavw. 
The  CiiAiauAR  Couuirrrt  on  Kaval  Aptaibs. 

United  Statea  SenoJe. 


^  BILL  To  proTide  for  the  naturalization  of  alien8  wlio  have  served  or  shall  hereafter 
•erve  for  one  enlistment  of  four  years  In  the  United  States  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  or 
iDr  foor  years  in  the  naval  auxiliary  service. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Bimies  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any  alien  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
mi»  jesiT^  and  upward  who  may.  under  existing  law,  become  a  cltljsen  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  served  or  may  hereafter  serve  for  one  enlistment  of  not 
tan  than  four  years  In  the  United  States  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  and  who  ha» 
rec^ved  therefrom  an  honorable  discharge  or  an  ordinary  discharge  with 
recommendation  for  reenlistment,  or  who  has  completed  four  years  of  honorable 
aervice  in  the  naval  auxiliary  service,  shall  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  'jf 
the  United  States  upon  his  petition  without  any  previous  declarntion  of  his 
Intention  to  become  such,  and  without  proof  of  residence  on  shore,  and  the 
court  admitting  such  alien  shall,  in  addition  to  proof  of  good  moral  character. 
be  satisfied  by  competent  proof  from  naval  sources  of  such  service:  Provided^ 
That  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  the  naval  auxil- 
iary service,  or  an  ordinary  discharge  with  recommendatlcm  for  reenlistment, 
shall  be  accepted  as  proof  of  good  moral  character :  Provided  further.  That  any 
court  which  now  has  or  may  hereafter  be  given  Jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  immediately  naturalize  any  alien  applying 
under  and  furnishing  the  proof  prescribed  by  the  foregoing  provisions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  provision  now  with 
reference  to  additional  pay  on  second  enlistment.  That  occasions 
some  conflict  or  trouble  with  the  men  proving  their  naturalization 
and  their  citizenship.  I  have  letters  from  yourself,  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
and  Admiral  Blue,  which  I  will  incorporate  in  the  hearings? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  have  them  included. 

(The  letters  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follow:) 

DriARTMFxr  OF  THE  Navy, 

Offici:  of  the  Skcretarv. 
Washington,  June  13,  19 IS. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Paixjett:  1  hme  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  the  in- 
troduction by  you  on  June  G,  1913,  of  IIouso  bill  5882,  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
enHsted  nien  of  the  Navy.  I  caii  not  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  for  siieedy 
action  on  this  bill,  as  the  enlisted  men  and  their  families  are  suflTering  exceed- 
ing hardships.  Esiiecially  Is  this  so  In  the  case  of  the  inuocent  families,  as  the 
man  is,  of  coui*se,  lodged  and  fe<l  at  Government  ex|>ense,  but  there  is  no  relief 
for  the  familieH.  Furthermore,  it  is  proving  a  serious  obstacle  In  the  matttT  of 
reenlistment  of  desirable  men.  as  those  who  have  received  the  increased  bene- 
fits are  fearing  that  upon  their  return  to  the  service  they  will  l)e  checked  and 
phiced  in  the  ^ame  unfortunate  iio.**itlon  as  those  who  are  now  in  the  service. 

I  submit  the  following  brief  history  of  the  trouble  and  hope  that  you  will 
kindly  make  ever>^  effort  to  have  this  bill  acted  upon  at  the  earliest  possible 
date: 

On  November  27,  1900,  an  Executive  order  was  issueil  allowing  ^  additional 
i>er  month  for  the  first  reenlistment  of  a  man  who  was  a  citizen,  last  dis- 
charged on  account  of  exi)iratlon  of  enlistment,  and  $3  additional  per  month  for 
every  reenlistment  thereafter.  At  the  time  of  the  Issuance  of  this  order  any 
examination  into  the  citizenship  of  an  applicant  for  enlistment  was  merely 
cursory  and  perfunctory,  as  citizenship  carried  with  it  no  monetary  considera- 
tion, consequently  there  were  thousands  of  men  in  the  service  when  the  order 
became  effective  who  had  always  been  carried  on  the  records  as  citizens  who 
never  had  occasion  to  have  their  status  in  that  particular  questioned,  and  who. 
by  reason  of  length  and  character  of  service,  had  honestly  considered  them- 
selves properly  carried  as  citizens.  These  men  were  paid  monthly  additional 
sums  for  citizenship  without  question  until  In  Deceml)er  of  1912,  when  the 
comptroller  rendered  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  risk  of  making  payments 
to  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  under  said  Executive  order  rested  solely  upon  the 
pay  officer  making  them  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  pay  otficer  to  sat- 
\fts  himself  as  to  the  sufllciency  of  the  evidence  of  citizenship  presented,  and 
that  It  was  his  right  to  refuse  making  such  payments  unless,  in  his  Judgment, 
such  evidence  was  legally  sufficient.  This  resulted  in  the  pay  officers  through- 
out the  service  calling  upon  the  men  who  had  received  additional  pay  for  citl- 
senshlp  to  produce  evidence  of  birth  or  naturalization,  with  the  result  that 


t  TUT.  «  c«M  bai 
Tlaiwr>  dilof  botnralii 
will  Iwra  to  work  muir 


t»dfl  tot  rocb  vnTBtenb 
appioTed  Jnlr  S6, 18M,  ] 
IbKed  In  tbe  United  Stab 
MTTlce.  It  Is  Mlered  tt 
with  lioaonible  Berrln  t 
rf'Tit,  if  ttot  die  exact 
nnall  parantKce  at  Hie 
tba  mijotltf  of  tbe  maa 
wc>«  Utoae  wlio  wen  In  I 


r.  D.  BooacVKLT,  Aettaf  Secrvtarv. 
Hon.  U  P.  PADeEiT.  M.  C 


VMUNffftM,  /MM  4,  i»M. 

My  I>eu  Ua.  Gbubuah:  I  dealre  to  Inrlte  yoor  atteutioa  to  a  Mate  of 
BDaira  rtiaUre  to  tlie  pay  of  certain  eUlated  men  of  tlie  NaTjr.  wUdi  I  deem  oC 
anUclent  Importance  to  wamnt  action  by  Oongresa  In  Ow  war  of  rtf  U£  Tbe 
facta  In  tbe  caaa  are  as  followa: 

An  Bxecnttve  order  of  Norember  2T,  190S,  provided  aa  ftAlowa : 

"  To  provide  adequate  compeuoatlon  for  trained  mea,  the  pa;  now  preoctlbed 
by  li^ecutlve  order  for  eacli  rating  in  the  Navy  Is  hereby  Increased  |S  per 
month  during  the  second  period  of  service  and  a  farther  sum  of  (3  per  month 
during  each  and  e%ery  subsequent  period  of  aervlce:  rrovided.  That  only  «- 
Hated  men  wbo  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  whose  second  and  anbee- 
qneut  iierlode  of  service  each  follow  next  after  service  In  tbe  Navy  tbat  wa> 
terminated  by  reason  of  expiration  of  enlistment  shall  receive  tbe  buieflta  of 
tbe  increased  pay  named  herein ;  Provided  further.  That  In  tbe  case  of  men 
who  are  or  were  finally  discharged  from  the  Navy  by  reaeon  of  expiration  of 
enlistment,  the  Qrst  enlistment  on  or  after  tbe  date  of  this  order  shall  be  cmi- 
Bidered  the  second  period  of  service,  which  shall  carry  with  It  tbe  Increased 
pay  provided  by  this  order,  ei^cept  that  men  discharged  on  recomjneodations 
of  boards  of  medical  sorvey  shall,  If  they  reenter  the  service,  be  given  credit 
for  any  previous  iwrlods  of  service  lu  the  Navy  which  were  terminated  by 
reason  of  expiration  of  ealiBtraent." 

In  the  act  maklug  aiiproprlatlons  for  the  naval  service  approved  on  Hay 
13,  1808,  a  provision  wns  contalnd  Increasing  the  pay  of  all  active  and  retired 
enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  by  10  I'er  cent,  which  Increase  has  been  held  to  apply 
to  the  incraiseil  iwiy  provldei]  by  the  Executive  order  above  quoted.  (Oomp. 
Dec,,  May  27.  lOOS.) 

On  De"-euiber  10,  15112.  tbe  comptroller  rendered  a  decision  which,  In  eftect. 
placed  the  risk  of  making  payments  to  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  of  the  In- 
creuswl  imy  above  referred  to  upon  tbe  pay  officer  making  the  payment.  As  • 
resiili  of  iliia  decision  many  men  througbout  the  service  have  been  cbecked 
various  amoimts  owing  to  tbeir  Inability  to  produce  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  citizens  of  tbe  United  Slates,  although  tbey  may  have  been  carried 
on  the  records  of  the  cleiiartnient  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  dlfll- 
culty  of  securing  evidence  of  birth  in  the  United  States  and,  lu  many  caaea. 
eiid'ence  of  natural izatioii.  is  very  great,  nnd  the  desired  efTect  of  the  Executive 
order  to  eiiconrage  Anierii-aii  citlKoiis  to  reenllst  in  tbe  senlce  is  more  or  lew 
vitiated  by  tbe  iiecessltv  of  tiroduclog  evidence  of  citizenship,  and  the  reenli*- 
meiil  of  exi>erlenced  uieu  will  be  i-educed  by  reason  of  this  requirement,  sine* 


^  great  many  who  have  already  received  the  additional  pay  and  been  discharged 
will  not  return  for  fear  of  being  checked  for  considerable  amounts  after  they 
hkre  reenlisted.  In  some  cases  this  checkage  would  amount  to  several  hundred 
dollars  and  wonld  work  a  very  great  hardship  on  the  men  checked. 

The  necessity  for  confining  the  benefits  of  increased  pay  for  reenlistment  to 
dtisois  of  tbo  United  States  is  no  longer  apparent.  On  Jiily  1.  1912,  only 
Sw75  per  cent  of  the  entire  enlisted  force  were  not  citizens  of  the  Unitted  States, 
and  of  this  small  number  a  great  many  were  natives  of  our  insular  possessions, 
who,  it  is  blieved,  should  receive  every  benefit  that  may  be  provided  in  order 
to  encourage  reenlistment.  With  the  exception  of  these  natives  of  our  insular 
possessions  and  of  a  very  few  men  of  foreign  citizenship,  who  were  previously 
in  the  service,  only  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  enlisted  or  reen- 
listed in  the  Navy  since  January  5,  1907. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  department  recommends  legislation  to  provide 
that  hereafter  American  citizenship  shall  not  be  a  requirement  for  the  pay- 
ment to  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  of  the  increased  pay  above  referred  to,  and 
to  provide  that  any  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  who  did  not  receive  the  benefits 
pertaining  to  reenlistment,  or  who  received  them  and  were  subsequently 
checked,  shall,  if  such  failure  or  checkage  was  due  to  the  inability  of  the  men 
to  prove  their  American  citizenship,  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  increased 
pay  referred  to,  provided  they  were  carried  on  the  records  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment as  citizens  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  in  question. 

For  the  con\enience  of  your  committee,  there  is  inclosed  herewith  a  form  of 
a  bill  which,  it  is  believed,  would  provide  such  relief  as  the  department  con- 
siders equitable  under  the  circumstances. 

Faithfully,  yours,  Josephus  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

The  Chairman  Committee  on  Navajl  Affaibs, 

House  of  Representatives, 


Navy  DErARXAiENT, 

Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  SO,  19U. 
Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Padgett:  The  bill  regarding  which  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday 
removing  citizenship  as  a  requirement  for  the  additional  pay  provided  for  re- 
enlistment was  introduced  by  you  in  the  special  session  June  6,  1913,  H.  R.  bill 
No.  5882. 

I  would  like  fo  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  bill  to  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Navy. 

Sincerely  yours,  Victor  Blue, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  you,  growing  out  of  a  matter 
that  was  called  to  your  attention  by  Mr.  Stephens,  relative  to  outfits 
on  first  enlistment,  where  there  was  some  trouble  growing  out  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  relative  to  furnishing  outfits  on  enlist- 
ment. Xo\x  have  written  a  letter  on  that  subject  which  I  will  incor- 
porate in  the  hearings. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  wish  vou  would. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follows:) 

Department  of  the  Navy, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  January  7.  lOlJj,. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  annual  appropriation  acts  for  the  naval  serv- 
ice, under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  contain  a  section  entitled  "  Outfits  on 
first  enlistment."  In  this  section  an  appropriation  is  made  for  outfits,  on  first 
enlistment,  not  to  exceed  $60  each,  for  all  enlisted  men  and  apprentice  seamen 
in  the  Navy.  The  SecreCary  is  also  authorized  to  require  the  whole  or  a  pirt 
of  the  bounty  allowed  upon  enlistment  to  be  refunded  in  cnses  where  men  are 
discharged  during  the  first  yenr  of  enlistment  by  request,  for  Inaptitude,  as 
undesirable,  or  for  disability  not  incurred  \r^  the  line  of  duty. 


which  I  will  also  incon^orate. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  please. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follows:) 

DEPABTUii:sT  or  THE  Navy. 

Office  of  thb  Secbbtabt. 
Wathington,  Noventber  IS,  1913. 

My  Deab  Hb.  CtiAiBMAN :  I  hnve  the  lionor  to  bring  tbe  followlnfc  mn*ter  to 
juur  nttentlon  and  to  tbnt  of  tbe  committee  In  order  tMt  tbe  neceamir;  le^ila- 
tlon  mfly  be  enncted  to  require  all  ofilcerB  of  the  Navy  to  pasg  Mtlsfnciorr 
pbyslcnl  imd  profeBsioniil  exnmlimtlonB  prior  to  promotion  In  )(rad<>  or  mnk. 

OfQcerfl  of  Uie  tine  of  the  Navy  are  distributed  amonft  the  various  gradeB.  and 
all  oOlcere  In  the  BHiiie  grade  arc  of  the  seme  ranb.  Tbe  law  at  present  pro- 
vides that  no  ofBcer  ahnll  be  iiromoted  to  a  lilgher  grade  on  the  active  list  of 
tbe  Navy  until  he  hBH  bi^n  fonnd  physically  qjallHed  to  perform  all  tiU  duties 
lit  Bea :  and  further,  that  no  line  officer  below  the  grade  of  commodore  ^all 
be  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  on  the  active  llBt  of  the  Navy  nnUI  be  has.  in 
addition  to  the  physical  exHuiinatlon  above  referred  to.  pa^ed  a  satlaeactory 
mental,  nionil.  and  iirofeBSloun!  eXBtnlnntion.  PromotlonB  of  line  officers  in 
grade  Is  nynonj-mouB  with  their  promotion  In  rank,  and  hence  no  promotion  in 
rank  IB  made  until  the  officer  has  satisfactorily  passed  a  physical  and  profee- 
Blo[ia1  examination  aa  above  ]irovlded. 

When  originally  appointed  to  a  Staff  Corpn  of  thu  Navy,  officers  are  conimla- 
sloned  In  the  lowest  zrade  of  the  corps  to  which  appointed  and  in  the  loweM 
rank  of  that  grade.  Tlie  number  of  officers  In  the  varlons  grades  Is  fixed  Iv 
taw,  and  promotion  to  a  blghei'  grade  can  only  be  made  wliere  tbere  Is  a 
vacancy  in  Uie  grade  to  which  the  officer  la  to  be  promoted,  and  aftsr  soA 
officer  haB  pasBctl  a  satisfactory  physlcat  and  professional  ezamlitnUMi,  as  In 
the  case  of  line  ofOcers  above. 

Tbe  law  further  provides  tbnt  staff  officers  of  the  various  irades  ifesll  bs 
diatribnted  among  certain  ranks  In  tbof<e  grades,  as.  for  example,  olllesn  «C 
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tlie  Pay  Corps  of  the  grade  of  paymaster  hold  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  lieutenant;  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Civil  Engineers  in  the  grade 
of  civil  engineer  are  of  the  rank  of  captain,  commander,  lieutenant  commander, 
lieutenant,  and  lieutenant  (Junior  grade).  As  the  law  fails  to  provide  for  any 
examination  prior  to  promotion  of  staff  officers  in  rank  within  the  grade  in 
which  they  are  serving,  a  paymaster  once  commissioned  as  a  paymaster,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  is  promoted  to  paymaster  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander  without  any  examination  whatever,  when  his  "running  mate"  in 
the  line  has.  after  passing  a  physical  and  professional  examination,  heen  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  grade  and  rank. 

In  the  case  of  officers  in  the  Corps  of  Civil  Engineers  in  the  grade  of  civil 
engineer,  two  are  of  the.  rank  of  captain,  two  of  the  rank  of  commander,  and 
the  remaining  officers  in  the  grade  of  civil  engineer  are  of  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander,  lieutenant,  or  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  such  officers  being 
advanced  in  rank  with  the  line  officers  with  whom  they  take  precedence.  Here, 
again,  no  examination  prior  to  promotion  in  rank  is  required. 

Conditions  in  all  staff  corps  are  more  or  less  similar.  In  the  corps  of 
professors  of  mathematics  it  is  now  possible  for  an  officer  to  pass  through  the 
ranks  of  lieutenant,  lieutenant  commander,  and  commander,  to  captain,  cover- 
ing his  entire  service  from  the  day  he  enters  to  the  day  he  retires,  without  any 
ex:imination  from  time  to  time  (on  promotion  in  rank)  to  demonstrate  his  fit- 
ness for  promotion  and  his  ability  in  his  profession.  The  department  believes 
such  conditions  do  not  tend  to  keep  officers  alert  in  their  calling,  but,  rather, 
I)eniiits  an  officer,  if  so  inclined,,  to  develop  a  slothful  spirit,  which  is  engendered 
by  the  practical  certainty  of  advancement  all  through  life. 

Advjmced  rank,  whether  or  not  it  carries  with  it  an  advance  in  grade,  is  a 
promotion  that  entails  increased  responsibility  and  confers  upon  the  officer  an 
increase  In  pay  and  allowances,  with  consequent  greater  benefits  upon  his  re- 
tirement. The  department  believes  that  before  an  officer  receives  these  bene- 
fits be  should  demonstrate  his  physical  and  professional  ability  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  increased  rank,  and  therefore  submits  for  your  consideration  the 
attached  draft  of  an  amendment  which,  it  is  suggested,  might  be  included  in 
the  forthcoming  appropriation  bill  for  the  naval  service.  As  will  be  seen,  this 
draft  amends  sections  1403.  1494,  1496,  and  1504  of  the  Revised  Statutes  by 
inserting  the  words  "  or  rank  '*  after  the  word  **  grade."  The  effect  of  such 
legisljition  will  be  simply  to  require  all  officers,  whether  of  the  line  ox  of  the 
staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  to  pass  both  physical  and  professional  examinations 
prior  to  promc)tlon  In  grade  or  rank,  as  Is  now  required  where  an  officer  is  pro- 
moted In  grade,  when  such  promotion  In  grade  may  or  may  not  carry  with  it 
an  increased  rank. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  result  In  any  additional  expense  to 
the  Ci(>vernment,  will  provide  for  the  elimination  of  such  officers  as  are  subse- 
quently found  unfit  and  who  have,  under  the  present  system,  taken  their  last 
ex  nun  nation  in  their  profession,  and  will  not  work  any  hardship  on  officers 
who  are  physically  and  professionally  qualified  for  promotion. 

For  the  reasons  above  set  forth  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  recom- 
mended to  your  favorable  consideration  and  to  that  of  the  committee. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

Joseph  us  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

The  Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives. 

[An  amendment  to  the  forthcoming  naval  appropriation  bill,  recommended  by  the  Navy 

Department.  1 

rrovided.  That  sections  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  fourteen  hun- 
dreil  and  ninety-four,  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  fifteen  hundred 
and  four  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Skc.  1493.  No  officer  shall  be  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  or  rank  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Navy,  except  in  the  case  provided  In  the  next  section,  until  he 
has  heen  examined  by  a  board  of  naval  surgeons  and  pronounced  physically 
qualified  to  i)erforni  all  his  duties  at  sea. 

Skc  141M.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  not  exclude  from  the 
promotion  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  regularly  entitled  any  officer  in 
whose  case  such  medical  board  may  rei)ort  that  his  physical  disqualification  was 
occasioned  by  wounds  received  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  and  that  such  wounds  do 
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Congress. 

Tie  bin  lu  question  Is  as  follows: 

"  Be  It  enacted  by  tbe  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentatlTea  of  tbe  Colted 
Statea  of  America  In  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  section  thlrtf-atx  hundred  end 
«lgbteen  of  tbe  Revised  Stntutee  be,  and  tbe  same  hereby  la,  amended  bj  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  proviso  as  follows: 

"Provided.  That  thU  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  proceeds  recelrad  from 
■contractors  for  bags,  reels,  barrets,  drums,  carbo;s,  or  other  containers  nsed  in 
the  delivery  of  material  and  returned  to  them  at  a  price  agreed  on  In  tlie 
contract,  but  such  proceedR  bIdiII  )«  deiwslted  to  tbe  credit  of  the  appropriattw 
from  whicb  the  purchase  of  tbe  material  was  made." 

Tbe  necessity  fur  the  enactment  of  this  bill  was  fully  set  forth  in  a  com- 
munication addressed  by  my  predecessor  to  the  chairman  of  tbe  Navitl  Aflaln 
■Committee  of  the  Senate,  under  date  of  January  15,  1912,  as  follows: 

"  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  ad<q>ted  the 
practice,  In  advertlsluK  for  proposals  for  the  furnishing  of  wire  or  cable, 
cement,  oil,  turpentine;  acids,  etc.,  of  So  preparfOf;  the  specification*  tbat  ttM 
piice  bid  should  include  the  value  of  the  reels,  bags,  barrels,  drums,  or  cartraTi 
employed  In  making  deliveries,  with  the  stipulation  that  should  tbese  cob- 
tainers  be  returned  to  bini  within  a  prescribed  |)erlnd  tlie  bidder  should  make 
rafuud  to  the  Governmeut  therefor  at  tha  rate  named  In  his  proposal. 

"  This  practice  was  adopted  In  order  to  conforni  to  conunerolal  usage  sad 
to  Insure  contmctors  attalnst  loss  of  the  containers.  It  resolted,  it  is  believed. 
In  securing  more  favorable  bids,  besides  affordlui;  tbe, simplest  metlMid  ol 
accounting  for  the  containers.  In  adopting  this  plan  It  was  IntMtdad  to  pay 
(or  tbe  containers  from  the  appropriation  from  which  tbe  material  ItSlif  wU 
bought,  and  when  relmbtirxemeut  was  received  fi>r  them  to  credit  the  k 
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tSen  concerned  with  the  amount  theteef,  the  appropriation  paying  in  snch  case 
<m]y  the  net  cost  of  the  material  purchased. 

'^The  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  have  detided,  however,  that  pay- 
Ments  received  for  containers  so  returned  can  not  properly  be  credited  to  the 
ftppropriations  from  which  they  were  bought,  but  must  t>e  turned  into  the 
TMHisury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  under  section  3618  of  the  Revised  Statutea 
nils  section  reads: 

"  'All  proceeds  of  sales  of  old  material,  condemned  stores  supplies,  or  other 
fioblic  property  of  any  kind,  except  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  leasing  of 
■arine  hospitals,  or  of  the  sales  of  revenue  cutters,  or  of  the  -sales  of  com- 
missary stores  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  or  of  materials, 
stores,  or  supplies  sold  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army,  or  of  the  sale  of 
condemned  Navy  clothing,  or  of  sales  of  materials,  stores,  or  supplies  to  any 
exploring  or  surveying  expedition  authorized  by  law,  shall  be  deposited  and 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  on  account  of  "proceeds 
of  Government  property,"  and  shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  applied  except  in 
consequence  of  a  subsequent  appropriation  made  by  law/ 

"Accordingly,  If  the  commercial  practice  should,  as  is  desirable,  continue  to 
be  followed,  naval  appropriations  would  lose  the  value  of  the  containers  for 
which  reimbursement  might  be  made  upon  their  return  to  the  contractors. 
This  loss  would  be  considerable :  in  the  case  of  cement  it  would  amount  to  from 
30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  net  value  of  the  material.  To  avoid  this  loss  to  naval 
funds  it  is  necessary  to  depart  from  commercial  usage  and  specify,  in  inviting 
bids,  that  containers  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  contractor,  to  be 
returned  to  him  when  empty  and  within  a  stipulated  time,  the  Government 
to  keep  and  pay  for  such  only  as  are  not  so  ratumed.  This  plan  is,  however, 
unsatisfactory  to  many  desirable  bidders,  and  it  entails  additional  work  In  the 
accounting  department  of  the  navy  yards  where  the  material  Is  handled. 

*'  It  is  the  mideavor  in  the  purchase  of  naval  supplies  to  conform  wherever 
possible  with  commercial  practice,  as  by  so  doing  competition  is  increased  and 
better  prices  secured.  In  order  that,  in  this  instance,  such  practice  may  be 
followed  without  loss  to  the  appropriations  concerned,  I  have  the  honor  to 
recommend  that  section  3618  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be  so  amended  as  to  per- 
mit funds  received  from  contractors,  in  reimbursement  for  containers  returned 
to  them,  to  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which  the  material  was  pur- 
chased, where  the  contract  provides  for  the  return  of  the  containers  at  an 
agreed  price.  For  the  convenience  of  the  committee  the  draft  of  a  bill  that  it 
Is  believed  will,  if  enacted,  accomplish  the  desired  end  is  inclosed  herewith.** 

I  earnestly  request  that  the  bill  mentioned  be  again  introduced  and  that  its 
enactment  into  law  be  secured  as  early  as  possible. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

F.  D.  Roosevelt, 
Acting  Secretary, 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  are  introducing  at  the  War  CoUeffe  a 
correspondence  course  for  the  officers  who  can  not  go  there,  and  we 
wish  to  use  some  of  the  money  for  the  correspondence  course. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Will  that  increase  the  appropriation  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  con- 
cerning that  matter,  which  I  will  insert  in  the  hearings. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  wish  you  would. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follows:) 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  January  19,  19H. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Chairman:  Because  of  duty  assigned,  many  officers  of  the 
Navy  have  been  denied  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  War  College  course 
and,  therefore,  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  practicable  for  them  to  be  so  de- 
tailed, both  they  and  the  department  will,  in  a  measure,  be  handicapped 
through  their  limited  knowledge  of  the  special  subjects  in  which  instruction  is 
Siyen.  To  relieve  this  situation,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  department  has 
decided  to  establish  a  sort  of  correspondence  school  at  the  War  College, 
which,  obviously,  will  broaden  its  field  of  usefulness  very  materially  by  ena- 
bling it  to  impart  special  instruction  to  those  officers  on  distant  stations  or  aboard 
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■lilh  wbo,  throng  terrlce  ocMidltloai^  BMf  DIM:  new  to  «bW  to  ctt^ 

IMm  tdioOl  will  utonllT  «B(a[l  maeb  «*n*4~..i  wort  spoa  a*  vir 

C)|^«C»I  tDOdi  iiMH«,  In  fact,  aan  tha  prwaii  fom  wm  to  abte  to  eagi  wl^ 

jina  la  onur  ttot  wvyOOng  in  connaetlon  with  It  nutj  nm  alooc  — attlr 

and  eOdaotlr  «  nnsll  tncnuw  In  tto  fnc*  win  to  awiBHri.   I  as  g»A  to  m, 

howtKtt,  ttot  tblfl  can  to  dona  wtttoot  tto  apptopilatkni  at  mOdtOoaal  tmtt, 

tto  ntailmnm  anwimt  witUb,  may  now  to  ipnt  nl 

Ito  malnhmnfM  at  tto  War  OoUcci  Am-  dackal  mn- 

rant  la  now  flxeAat  «3A.2B0,  and  It  tadarinata^ 

in  OTcn  tl3joao. 

i  comndttsa  will  mate  tUa  '*»t^  wUA  as  I  aH 
n  m  tto  total  of  tto  aiwioErlatlan. 
Collece  aiveazs  on  paiea  2B  and  X6  ol  dnft  Hoi  lif 
to  naval  appnvrtatka  bin.- 

Hon.  L.  P.  PADaxrr,  H.  C^ 

CtofrawM  0(MMt4tt«e  m*  Vaval  ASMn, 

aotua  of  " 

The  Chamman.  Yoq  have  sent  down  a  sapplemeatal  eetimate  nit- 
tive  to  St.  Hdenaf 

Secretary  Danislb.  That  is  quite  an  important  matter. 
The  Ch&ibhan.  I  will  incmporate  it  in  the  hearinffit 


:  Secretary  DANnu.  I  will  thank  tod  to  do  so,  for  I  most  uttumOj 
urge  that  appn^nittion.  The  baildiius  at  St.  Heloia  were  built  moit 
inezpenfflTely  and  aro  inadeqnate.  unpToring  qoaiters  is  not  dt- 
sired,  but  these  boildings  are  necessary,  as  I  learned  after  two  viflti 
to  tlw  place.  1 

The  letter  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follows: 

Natt  DKPAvrmnr,  I 

Waahtitffton,  Deetmiber  J8,  HIS. 
Mt  Dead  Mb.  FADnETT:  I  am  UyA&j  forwarding  to  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  suppletnentul  estlmntes,  aa  follows: 
Public  Works.  Burenn  of  Tarda  nod  Docka.  Navy  Xard,  Norfolk,  Ta.: 

Repnfra,  buUdlngB,  St.  Helena ISS.O00 

New  school  aad  armory,  SL  Helena __    00,000 

In  all TS.Oa) 

Tile  first  Item  you  will  recognize  as  one  wblch  has  appeared  tn  all  naval  apjiro- 
prliitlon  acts  since  tbe  one  of  June  20,  1906.  It  was  Inadvertently  Btrl<Aai  out 
when  tbe  eetlniates  were*  being  considered  by  the  department,  and  I  enmeetlT 
wish  to  get  it  back.  The  work  they  have  accompllBhed  at  St  Helena  with  tlie 
comparatively  email  sums  they  Lave  received  each  year  la  really  marretons. 
With  the  exception  of  thle  aiiniinl  appropriation  they  have  been  receiving  tbe 
Btatlon  has  been  practleally  self-supporting,  I.  e.,  it  bss  been  maintained  by  tlie 
enlisted  forc^e  attached  to  the  receiving  ship  and  Uie  recruits  tbemaelvea.  Some 
of  tlie  more  Important  work  which  bas  been  completed  In  tbls  manner  la  ■■ 

1.  Gruiiollthic  sidewalks  fbrougbout  tlie  atatlon,  inuch  of  which  was  laid  oa 
cement  piers. 

2.  Ice-making  plant,  cement  building  with  a  capacity  of  4  tons  a  day,  built 
by  the  sbip's  force. 

3.  Fire-protect  I  on  service.  Arc  bydrnnta,  frame  bouses  for  apparatna,  etc 

4.  Drains  for  sanitation,  all  done  by  enlisted  force. 

5.  Improvements  of  grounds,  such  as  grnding,  planting  trees,  sodding,  etc- 
most  of  which  was  performed  as  extra  duty  as  a  punlsbmenL 

G.  Extension  of  snit-water  mains  for  toilets,  etc..  to  replace  the  expense  of 
purchasing  fresh  water  from  the  city  mains;  entirely  performed  by  ship's  force 
T.  Construction  of  a  mess  hall. 
8.  Construction  of  a  cement  swimming  [>ool. 
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9.  Sanitary  butcher  shops,  rubbish  incinerator,  screening  for  the  buildings, 
lockers  for  rifles,  receiving  barraclcs  for  newcomers,  coal  shed  at  the  detention 
barracks. 

During  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  several  other  desir- 
able and  necessary  projects,  make  repairs  to  present  structures,  and  to  further 
generally  improve  conditions,  and  the  department  earnestly  recommends  that 
tbe  funds  be  provided  for  so  doing. 

The  second  item  covers  a  proposed  new  school  and  armory  building,  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  erect  out  of  the  small  annual  appropriation.  The  prelim- 
inary plans  call  for  a  two-story  structure,  the  first  fioor  to  be  used  as  an  armory, 
wet-weather  drill  hall,  recreation  hall,  and  hall  for  the  Swedish  exercises;  and 
the  second  for  schoolrooms,  lecture  rooms,  and  offices  necessary  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school. 

At  present  there  are  only  improvised  schoolrooms  at  the  station,  of  very  un- 
satisfactory character,  widely  separated,  and,  in  some  instances,  with  insuffiient 
natural  light  There  is  no  wet-weather  drill  hall,  and  outdoor  drills  must  be 
suspended  during  rains.  The  only  place  available  for  the  Swedish  drills  is  the 
second  floor  of  the  apprentice  seamen  mess  hall  at  the  detention  camp,  and  the 
department  is  averse  to  using  that  hall  for  the  purpose,  as  doing  so  in  a 
measure  destroys  the  purpose  for  which  the  detention  camp  was  formed  and 
prevents  the  complete  isolation  of  the  detentioners.  Such  a  course  would  also 
render  more  liable  the  Introduction  of  diseases  from  the  detention  to  the  main 
camp. 

The  educational  work  being  carried  on  at  St.  Helena  is  regarded  as  of  very 
great  Importance  to  the  service.  The  facilities  are  sadly  inadequate  and  the 
department  strongly  urges  that  funds  be  provided  for  this  proposed  new  school 
and  armory. 

Very  sincerely, 

Joseph  us  Daniels. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Padgett,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington, 

Mr.  Browning.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  had  any  communication 
from  the  Secretary  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  relative  to  an  increase 
for  the  trade  instructors  at  the  Naval  Academy  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Government  Employees,  and  I  have  also  a  letter  from  the 
govemgr  of  Maryland,  asking  us  to  carefully  consider  this  proposi- 
tion. One  of  the  letters  states  that  this  matter  has  been  favorably 
acted  upon  by  the  Assistant  Secretary.  I  did  not  know  whether  the 
Secretary  had  taken  any  action. 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  spoke  to  me,  and  I  said  that  the  committee 
would  probably  not  take  up  the  question  of  the  increase  of  any 
salaries  on  the  appropriation  bill  at  this  session.  I  might  state  with 
reference  to  this  matter  that  a  year  or  two  ago  those  men  came  before 
the  committee  and  asked  to  l>e  changed  from  a  per  diem  to  a  per 
annum  basis,  stating  that  they  preferred  to  be  upon  the  per  annum 
basis,  as  it  would  give  them  the  annual  leave,  holidays^  etc.  In  the 
adjusting  there  was  a  small  loss  in  some  of  the  salaries,  and  they 
stated  that  they  preferred  to  suffer  that  loss  and  get  the  other  benefits 
rather  than  to  remain  on  the  per  diem  basis,  and  the  committee 
granted  what  they  wanted. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  did  not  want  to  bring  that  matter  up  at  the 

f  resent  time ;  but  while  you  were  putting  those  letters  in  the  record, 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  Assistant  Secretary  had  written  you. 
The  Chairman.  No. 


sition  of  trade  instructor  at  the  academy  T 

Secretary  Danegu.  Yes, 

Mr.  BoBERT«.  Their  complaint  is  twofold,  as  I  understand  it 
First,  that  by  the  change  from  the  per  diem  to  the  per  annnm  basis 
they  have  lost  anywhere  from  twenty-one  to  seventv-odd  dollars  • 
year  in  their  compensation,  and  second,  that  it  is  the  practice  and 
custom  in  the  public  schools  and  in  trade  schools  to  have  a  waffe  aeale 
for  the  instructor  based  somewhat  on  length  of  service.  In  other 
words,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  increased  pay  from  year  to  year 
up  to  a  certain  maximum  pay,  while  with  these  men  at  Annapolis 
there  is  no  such  opportunity,  their  pay  is  fixed  at  the  low  rate  mm 
year  to  year,  and  there  is  no  opportuni^  whatever  for  any  of  those 
men  to  receive  an  increase.  That,  aa  I  nnderstand,  ia  one  of  Ae 
things  they  have  in  mind.  I  am  advised  that  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Academy,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Kavigation,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  have  all  given  a  favorable  recommendation! 

Secretary  Daxiels.  1  do  not  know ;  T  will  look  into  that. 

Mr,  KoBERTS.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  establishing  what 
in  effect  is  a  body  or  corps  of  instructors  that  we  ought  to  treat  them 
as  similar  employees  would  be  treated  by  school  authorities  and  pro- 
vide for  some  increase  in  their  pay  based  on  the  length  of  fime  fhev 
have  been  employed,  so  that  there  would  be  an  opportnnMy  for  t*- 
vunce. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  look  into  that. 
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Mr.  Browning.  Are  the  salaries  of  the  trade  instructors  fixed  by 
Congress? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  understana  that  this  increase  will  amount  to» 
about  $3,000.  The  minimum  salaries  paid  by  the  schools  and  univer- 
sities is  $1,200.  It  runs  from  that  up  to  $2,500.  They  are  promoted 
from  one  time  to  another.  I  see  here  that  they  are  paid  as  low  aa 
$1,080  at  the  academy.  I  am  also  informed  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
Uiat  community  is  possibly  higher  than  in  Washington.  Take  a 
trade  instructor;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  reflection  upon  any  depart- 
ment of  this  Government  to  pay  a  man  who  is  able  to  instruct,  aa 
educator  in  this  line,  $1,080  a  year. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  did  not  know  what  they  were  paid. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  the  pay  of  the  machinist.  Coppersmith^ 
molder  instructor,  etc.,  $1,080.  You  should  have  the  very  best  me* 
chanics  in  those  lines,  and  if  you  have  the  best  that  is  not  an  adequate 
salary. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  they  master  coppersmiths  and  machinists? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  are  supposed  to  be.  Pattern  maker,  first 
class,  $1,200;  boiler  maker,  first  class,  $1,080. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  these  men  supposed  to  have  such  intelligence, 
experience,  and  ability  as  the  master  mechanics  in  the  yards  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  so.    The  instructors  should  have. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  yards  get  from  $5  a  day  up 
to  $7  or  $8,  which  would  bring  their  compensation  up  to  $1,500  ta 
$2,300  a  year. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  people 
•re  entitled  to  what  they  are  asking  for.  They  are  very  moderate: 
about  their  request. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  these  men  instruct  the  midshipmen? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  my  information,  and  they  should  be  the 
ablest  workmen  in  their  class. 

The  Chairman.  Two  or  three  years  ago.  as  I  stated  awhile  ago, 
these  men  met  and  themselves  formulated  tiiis  plan  and  this  basis  of 
compensation  and  asked  that  they  be  taken  from  the  per  diem  roll. 
They  were  getting  per  diem  pay  and  had  no  permanent  status,  and 
in  order  to  get  a  permanent  status  they  asked  to  be  transferred  to  the 
per  annum  roll,  and  we  granted  their  request  and  fixed  the  per  an- 
num pay  at  what  they  asked.  They  then  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  giving  up  the  difference  between  the  total  of  the  pw 
diem  if  they  worked  every  day  in  the  year  and  what  they  were  fiirang 
it  at  on  a  per  annum  basis  and  said  that  they  were  fixing  it  lower 
than  the  per  diem,  but  said  that  they  would  get  these  other  benefit^ 
which  they  preferred,  and  we  accepted  their  recommendation  and 
fixed  it  as  they  requested. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  At  that  time  did  they  know  that  it  would  result 
in  this  reduction? 

The  Ohairman.  Yes ;  and  called  attention  to  why  we  should  do  i*w 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  informed  me  that  the  reduction  amoimHi 
to  $21.76  minimum  and  $71.84  maximum.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  anyone  who  is  willing  to  return  full  pay  foi*  their  services  would 
say  that  that  was  enough  ior  the  men  who  work  under  the  conditiooa 
existing  there. 


Secretaiy  VjiMMUl  My  reecdlectidii  is  that  ftngr  did  liftte  « lietr- 
inff  before  the  Aariataaat  Secretaiy,  and  I  will  see  hua  aboat  it  ani 
get  the  hearing  and  malro  a  reeommendation. 

Tlie  following  increaHMi  wne  ncaaaxmaaM  Iqr  tbe  BupMinUaatut  of  tiie 
Naval  Academy  under  the  DefierCmeat  of  Maxlna  Xkiglneertng  mad  Maval  Ooa- 
ttmcticii:  « 

1  inaeter  maehinM  fcom  It800  to  <moo. > |M 

1  aeslfltant  ftom  11,200  to  fl^OO . . 100 

I  patternmaker  fraa  $1,200  to  fUKN) ^ KM 

1  boiler  maker,  1  Uadamitii,  8  m>clrtntiit%  1  moider,  and  1  eeppeiw 
J  imitli  (7  ttnployeM)   from  $1/160  eadbi  to  tlJM»  etdbi,  $7^  tn 

M8AO0 .  810 

Macfalnlets  and  other  emplojeee  frmn  $8,708  to  $7,8ig,^ .    ..   ,.^ 877 

Total  increoee  recomrnendefl «,,,,« j ^ ..   8;  117 

!nie  gronnds  given  by  tbe  soperinteodent  fbr  reoommendlng  tne  above  In- 
eroMes  were: 

^That  the  cost  of  living  for  these  men  is  higher  in  Annapolis  thin  in  eUte 
Washington  or  Baltimore^  and  this  has  increased  materially  in  recent  years. 

"  These  men  are  required  to  perfbrm  duties  in  their  ratfiigs  (and  oftenttiws 
outside  of  their  ratings)  of  a  comparattv^y  high  order,  i.  e»,  practical  instm^ 
tion  of  midflhipmen,  and  they  are  partlcalariy  welKgealifled  BMn  fsr  this  dsl|^ 
.  **The  pattern  maker,  hoiUr  maker,  bladJOBiith,  molder,  coopcramithi,  sad 
three  madUnists,  first  class,  soffered  a  reducdon  in  their  pay  in  Iftll,  which  was 
an  unfortunate  circumstance  meriting  ranedy.*" 

The  following  increases  were  recommended  by  tbe  aupertnteodeot  under  the 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering: 

1  electrical  machinist  from  $PUO0O  to  $14MW,  $200. 

Total  increase  recommended  under  this  department,  $200. 

The  grounds  given  by  the  superintendent  for  recommending  tlM  above  ta- 
crease  were: 

**  The  electrical  machinist  in  question  is  the  leading  civilian  assistant  fn  M 
department  and  in  that  capacity  his  duties  are  varied  and  require  a  rather 
high  order  of  slcill  and  resourcefulness;  his  duties  Include  the  setting  up  and 
keeping  in  order  of  all  apparatus  received  in  the  electrical  laboratory,  the 
care  of  all  stores  and  items  carried  on  the  property  account,  assisting  the  in- 
structors in  setting  up  apparatus  for  the  practical  instruction  of  midshipmen, 
constructing  such  apparatus  as  can  be  done  in  the  workshop. 

*'  He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  13i  years,  and  has  served  in 
the  department  6  years  at  his  present  rate  of  pay. 

"The  leading  machinist  and  patteni  maker  in  the  department  of  marine 
engineering  each  receive  $1,200  per  year,  and  it  is  submitted  that  an  equally 
high  order  of  skill  is  required  from  the  electrical  machinist  in  this  departmmit** 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  did  not  look  with  favor  or  recommend  these  in- 
creases. The  department  on  January  17,  1914,  approved  a  schedule  of  wages 
for  the  Naval  Academy  for  the  calendar  year  1914,  the  total  per  annum  in- 
crease involved  therein  being  about  $5,034. 

In  connection  with  this  new  wage  schedule,  the  department  called  upon  the 
superintendent  of  the  academy  to  advise  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
any  reduction  in  the  force  before  July  1  of  this  year  on  account  of  aliortage 
of  funds,  and  also  to  report  whether  or  not  a  reduction  in  the  force  after  July  1, 
1014,  would  l>e  necessary  on  account  of  the  smaller  appropriations  estimated 
for  under  "Current  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  Naval  Academy"  ($10,000) 
and  "Maintenance  and  repairs.  Naval  Academy"  ($75,000).  I  have  with  me 
the  replies  of  the  superintendent  to  these  Interrogatories,  in  which  he  states 
that  no  reduction  in  the  force  will  have  to  be  made  before  July  1,  1914,  but 
that  if  the  appropriation  "  Maintenance  and  repairs,  Naval  Academy,"  is  r^ 
duced  by  $75,000,  as  recommended  by  the  department,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
estimated  the  average  number  of  men  employed  will  have  to  be  in  the  nei^ 
borhood  of  50  less  than  the  average  number  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Whether  or  not  these  men  are  adequately  compensated  is  a  question  on  which 
we  may  all  entertain  different  views.  Each  man  for  whom  an  increase  was 
recommended  may  be  very  deserving,  but  their  cases  are  in  no  way  disslmflar 
from  many  others,  not  only  in  my  department  but  no  doubt  In  many  of  the 
others,  for  whom  no  increases  have  t>een  asked  as  a  measure  of  economy.    I 
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Mieve  in  meritorious  adyancement.  It  puts  a  quietus  on  Justifiable  discontent, 
resulting  in  better  work  and  closer  application  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  I 
have  asked  for  no  salary  increases,  though,  not  only  in  this  bill  but,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  in  the  legislative  bill  as  well,  my  policy  having  been  to 
keep  the  estimates  for  all  branches  of  the  service  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  it  is  the  practice  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties to  establish  a  minimum  rate  for  trade  instructors,^  and  that  from  year  to 
year  their  salary  is  increased  until  they  arrive  at  the  maximum  amount,  and 
also  what  is  the  practice  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

I  am  without  authentic  information  as  to  the  practice  obtaining  at  civil 
schools  and  colleges  as  to  compensating  trade  instructors.  The  practice  at  the 
Naval  Academy  is  similar  to  that  obtaining  in  all  branches  of  the  service  where 
positions  are  specifically  appropriated  for ;  that  is  to  say,  promotions  come  as  the 
result  of  vacancies  occurring  in  the  hi^er  grades,  through  death,  discharge, 
resignation,  demotion,  or  as  the  result  of  increases  provided  in  appropriation 
billa 

As  to  whether  some  consideration  should  not  be  given  those  trade  instructors 
who  several  years  ago  lost  from  $21  to  $76  per  year  when  their  rating  was 
changed  from  per  annum  to  per  diem,  it  would  seem  unjust  to  demote  an  em- 
ployee actually  deserving  of  advancement,  no  matter  what  occasioned  the  reduc- 
tion. I  am  informed,  however,  that  in  the  readjustment  of  ratings  in  appropri- 
ation bills  from  time  to  time  it  has  frequently  resulted  in  the  demotion  of  some 
employees.    In  other  cases  it  has  resulted  in  a  slight  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  matter,  Mr.  Secretary,  which 
you  desire  to  call  to  our  attention  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  recom- 
mendation that  you  will  find  for  the  utilization  of  what  we  have 
called,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  welfare  secretaries. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Deputy  chaplains? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  country  that  we 
have  in  all  the  Navy  only  24  chaplains,  and  I  think  the  number 
should  be  increased.  I  would  not  like  to  make  a  recommendation 
about  these  welfare  secretaries  that  would  appear  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease of  chaplains.  If  the  matter  were  an  entirely  new  one,  I  would 
not  advise  anjr  rank  for  chaplains  or  any  other  religious  officers  or 
workers;  but  it  is  a  condition,  and  having  had  this  rank  a  long  time, 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  recommendation  for  a  change.  I  think 
there  is  very  great  need  on  our  ships  of  young  men — young  men  who 
are  interested  in  religion  and  what  you  call  social  welfare  and  ath- 
letics. I  think  if  you  increase  the  chaplains  moderately  and  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  test  out  what  I  believe  will  work  well,  the  employ- 
ment of  these  young  men,  iust  as  we  have  them  in  the  several  churches 
or  in  the  organizations,  that  they  would  get  hold  of  the  young  men 
and  create  really  a  better  feeling  and  spirit  on  the  ships. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  mean  the  young  cnaplains? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  saying  that,  in  addition  to  the  chap- 
lains, we  should  have  these  young  welfare  secretaries.  For  exam- 
Ele,  my  theory  is  that  a  chaplain  grows  old,  and  as  he  grows  old 
e  is  not  so  able  to  interest  and  get  in  touch  with  the  young  fellows 
as  the  young  men  would  be.  I  would  be  opposed  to  adding  any 
permanent  staff  or  giving  anv  status  or  promotion  for  any  length  of 
service.  These  young  men  snould  be  employed,  the  chaplains  hav- 
ing the  general  direction.  For  example,  m  a  division  of  four  ships 
I  would  have  a  chaplain  in  charge  of  the  men,  and  he  would  look 
out  for  their  religious  guidance ;  out  I  would  put  a  young  man  on 
each  of  the  other  ships  in  the  division,  and  they  would  teach  the 
Bible  classes  and  would  lead  in  the  religious  activities  and  help  in 


the  law.  With  tliat  understanding,  do  you  think  that  if  we  in- 
creased the  corps  of  chaplains  that  we  should  provide  the  grades  of 
commander  and  captaini 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  give  to  them  the  rank  of  captain,  th^ 
ought  to  get  the  same  pay. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  pay  should  go  with  the  rank! 

Secretary  Daniem.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  "Hiey  should  not  have  h^her  rank  diab  pay! 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  should  let  the  pay  go  with  the  rank. 

Mr.  RoEEHTB.  Under  the  present  law,  with  ftie  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander  the  maximum  pay  on  shore  is  $4,000.  That,  I  under- 
stand, will  be  the  maximum  pay  after  the  older  chaplains  who  hate 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  retire. 

The  Chaibsian.  And  on  sea  it  is  $4,400.  They  get  about  $1^060 
in  Rllownnces,  so  that  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  commander  runs  up  to 
not  less  than  $5,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  do  not  get  the  allowances  on  sea. 

The  Chaibmak.  I>fo;  they  get  $4,400  at  sea,  but  at  sea  ibey  an 
furnished  their  living. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Officers  at  sea  are  not  furnished  their  living. 

Mr,  Roberts.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  haW 
your  choice  of  only  one  of  the  suggestions  made,  the  chaplains  iv  Sat 
welfare  secretaries,  which  would  you  recommend  to  the  coimnkteel 

Secretary  Danieia.  I  would  recommend  that  you  add  12  cbaiduM 
instead  of  24  and  cut  the  number  of  welfare  secretaries  recommoided 
in  halt. 
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juir.  Sc»EBm.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  We  may  be 
^PDUg^ht  down  to  that  very  alternative  ourselves. 

•Sc^cniiary  IktmsBA.  Of  course  I  would  not  wish  to  put  the  welfare 
aocretsLry  in  the  same  class  with  Ae  dttfriain.  fie^aa  not  aAaaiindter 
the  communion  and  he  can  not  bury  Uie  dead  and  perform  the  holy 
offices  that  a  chaplain  performs,  nor  would  X  wish  to  recommend 
anything  that  would  put  him  in  the  same  class  with  the  chaplains,  but 
I  suppose  you  would  not  want  to  very  largely  increase  this  appropria- 
tion. For  $2,000  you  can  i)ut  a  welfare  secretary  on  a  ship  it  you 
have  a  chaplain  in  the  division,  and  he  will  do  everything  except 
perform  the  holy  offices ;  and  in  the  matter  of  studying,  Bible  classes, 
and  those  things,  he  will  do  them  really  even  better  under  the  diB^ 
Iain's  guidance  than  the  older  chaplains. 

Mr.  SoB^rrs.  Would  we  hot  nave  a  very  anomalous  condition 
aboard  ship  if  we  put  a  welfare  secretary  on  a  vessel  and  he  had  no 
pensionable  status,  no  position  aboard  ship,  except  of  a  mere  civi- 
lian; no  rank  and  no  retirement? 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  have  the  chaplain 
with  no  rank  except  that  of  his  holy  office.  If  you  had  a  man  who 
was  a  success  and  whose  standing  was  dependent  on  his  getting  the 
young  men  interested,  I  think  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  welfare  secretary 
on  the  ship  ?  If  we  allow  $2,0CS,  that  would  command  the  services  of 
a  man  of  pretty  good  education  ? 

Secretary  Danieus.  Of  course. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Not  a  mere  laboring  man  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  would  be  a  man  specially  trained  for  the 
work. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Where  are  you  going  to  mess  him,  in  the  wardroom 
or  with  the  crew  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  gone  into  all  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  must  recognize  this  distinction  aboard  ship,  that 
the  way  a  man  is  treated  aboard  ship  determines  in  a  large  measure 
his  statuts  and  influence  with  the  crew  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  his  status  and  influence  with  the  crew 
depends  on  the  man  himself.  I  think  personality  is  the  dominating 
influence.  Unless  you  get  the  right  kind  of  a  youne  man,  who  is 
interested  in  the  men,  in  the  education  of  the  men,  and  who  keeps  in 
touch  with  them,  I  think  he  would  be  a  failure. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  do  not  recommend  any  increase  of  the  chaplain 
corps  of  more  than  12  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  give  us  the  welfare  secretaries. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Suppose  we  do  not  give  you  the  welfare  secretaries. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Then  I  think  they  should  be  doubled. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  number  of  chaplains? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  favor  the  proposition  of  the  chaplains  bear- 
ing the  relation  of  1  to  1,000  of  the  enlisted  personnel  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  have  that  number 
now. 

Mr.  Taiaott.  Of  course,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  would  not  bar  a  young 
ordained  minister  from  being  a  welfare  secretary  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  he  were  an  ordained  minister,  I  would  not 
bar  him,  but  I  would  prefer  that  he  should  not  be.    The  chaplain^ 
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who  is  in  tlie  diviidum  or  aquaditm,  woiild  be  f^  mui  idio  would  per* 
form  the  holy  offices. 

.  Ifr.  Tauoitv  If  tibe  yotmg  ordsined  o^^ 

find  plenty  ci  young  men  witii  sU  the  neoesssxy  qnaliflostions  tfast 
will  went  to  jo'into  the  service 

SecretsiT  UAxamuLMj  idea  about  it  is  this:  As  Ihave  gcme  dbout 
tiie  ships  X  ham  seen  the  need,  the  real  need,  of  yoong  men  ca  the 
fihm  whose  whok  aim  shonld  be  tiying 

Mr.  BiowKiKO.  I  think  it  was  Biabop  Lawrence,  of  Massadm- 
setts,  who  made  the  suggestion  that  the  diaplain  coold  select  fpqm 
tikose  on  board  the  ship  yomig  men  to  do  this  very  wofk  tihat  yon  are 
speaking  oft 

Se<aretanr  Pahuols,  He  told  me  that,, and  I  said  to  him,  ^That  is 
tnie,  but  the  chaplains  heretofore  ha^e  not  gotteti  maiqr,  and  I  think, 
with  the  help  ox  wdlfare  secretaries,  nunre  yom^;  men  on  the  ships 
cdnld  be  brought  into  this  work." 

Mr.  BoBEBTS.  They  have  ffotten  some? 

Secretary  Daneels.  Yes;  trat,  as  a  Tule,  the  dificulty  is  that  tiie 
<diaplainashegrawsoldisnot  in  dose  toudi  with  the  Ix^s,  and  mmt  of 
oar  sailors  are  boys.    I  believe  that  in  this  work  the  jwmg  msn    j 
would  help  us  tremendously  in  the  Questional  policy.   I  do  not  want  i 
him  to  have  any  status  ana  I  do  not  want  him  to  have  any.pension-  i 
able  rij^ts.   I  do  not  expect  him  to  stay  j^ermanently. 

The  Chatbman.  Mr.  Seoretsry,  aflsummg  that  you  have  a  yomu; 
man  21  years  of  age  and  that  he  is  an  ideal  man  to  do  your  wok  ana 
he  starts  in  with  the  young  men  and  he  is  a  success  aiid  continues 
until  he  is  40  years  of  age,  and  then  he  gete  to  tSat  condition  that  you 
describe,  he  is  getting  too  old,  is  not  in  touch  with  the  young  men, 
what  would  you  do  with  such  a  man? 
•  Secretary  Daniels.  Let  him  go  back  to  civil  life. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  ever  been  able  to  do  that  in  any  Grovem- 
ment  service?  Where  would  he  go?  He  has  reached  the  age  where 
he  is  beyond  going  into  any  proression  or  any  calling.  How  would 
we  get  rid  of  himl 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Put  him  on  the  retired  list  with  increased  pay? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  not  expect  the  young  welfare  secre- 
tary in  the  Navy  to  stay  very  long.  I  would  not  expect  to  keep  a  man 
in  the  service  very  many  years.  I  recognize  the  danger  of  the  ques- 
tion you  submit,  but  I  think  that  we  should  ^o  into  this,  should  try  it 
I  would  take  the  man  on  the  recommendation  of  the  people  in  his 
church,  and  I  would  expect  to  have  some  young  men  of  all  the 
churches,  and  if  they  did  not  make  good,  they  would  not  be  retained. 
'  If  they  did  make  good,  after  they  had  been  in  10  years,  I  would  want 
them  to  go  back  to  something  else  and  get  fresh  young  men. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  a  young  man  and  he  was  making  good 
and  continued  to  make  good  and  wanted  to  stay,  was  enamored  with 
his  work,  would  you  put  him  out  before  he  reached  the  stage  that  he 
was  not  making  good  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  recommend  that  we  start  them  in  at 
$2,000,  and  that  we  give  them  the  advantage  of  promotion  to  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  this  young  man  goes  in  and  makes  good  and 
reaches  $2,500  and  he  reaches  that  age  where  we  all  recognize  that  he 
is  too  old  to  go  into  some  other  profession  and  where  he  is  not  making 
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as  good  as  if  you  had  him  at  20  years,  how  are  you  going  to  get  rid 
of  him  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  will  be  the  only  man  employed  afloat  who 
has  not  any  rank  or  any  claim,  and  he  will  go  in  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  is  to  try  to  do  a  particular  class  of  work  for  the 
j'ounc  men.  No  doubt  you  would  have  a  few  cases  that  would 
trouDle  you  a  great  deal,  but  if  I  had  control  I  would  say  that  we  do 
not  want  any  man  in  the  service  except  for  a  few  years. 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  Would  these  secretaries  wear  a  umf orm  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  say  no. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  these  young  men  were  graduates  of  a  theological 
seminary  or  young  clergymen,  would  not  they  have  more  influence 
and  greater  prestige  with  the  young  men  of  the  Navy? 

Secretary  Daniels.  My  theory  is  this,  that  they  would  not.  If 
you  have  only  the  chaplain,  what  we  would  call  a  minister  of  the 
Grospel,  the  young  men  go  to  him  only  as  a  preacher.  I  want  these 
young  men  to  be  in  touch  with  the  boys  as  comrades,  to  play  and  asso- 
ciate with  them,  not  a  preacher. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  would  be  the  duties  in  the  way  of  religious 
training  and  exercises  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  should  think  that  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
development. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Under  the  chaplain? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  If  you  had  the  chaplain  on  the  Wyoming 
and  three  welfare  secretaries  on  the  other  three  ships  of  the  division, 
the  chaplain  would  work  out  the  plan.  The  chaplain  would  stay  on 
the  Wyoming  three  months  and  would  then  be  transferred  ana  go 
to  the  North  Dakota  or  one  of  the  other  ships.  When  enlisted  men 
become  interested  in  Bible  study  and  capable  of  teaching  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  might  develop  them  into  welfare  secretaries.  I  should 
look  forward  to  that  ideal. 

Mr.  Talbott.  And  when  you  got  through  with  the  young  man  he 
would  go  back  to  his  organization.  For  instance,  the  cardinal  would 
take  care  of  the  young  priest,  the  Methodist  conference  to  which 
he  belonged  would  take  care  of  their  men,  and  the  Lutheran  synod 
would  take  care  of  their  men,  and  in  that  way  you  would  not  have 
the  fellow  on  yo\xv  hands  with  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  After  they  are  40  years  they  would  be  retired 
without  pay? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Suppose  you  would  do  that  with  the  chap- 
lains ?  My  theory  is  that  you  want  a  man  in  this  position  who  has 
no  status.  The  success  oi  the  experiment  will,  oi  course,  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  man  himselt.  If  you  can  get  the  right  kind 
of  yoimg  men  on  the  ships,  it  will  be  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world 
you  can  do  for  the  Navy,  and  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  help  for  the 
chaplains.  It  will  be  similar  to  the  work  which  some  young  men 
do  in  many  of  the  churches,  where  they  have  young  men  who  engage 
in  all  the  activities  of  the  church,  and  who  are  of  very  great  as- 
sistance to  the  pastors. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  They  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  chaplains, 
and  when  they  reach  the  age  of  40  years  you  can  retire  them. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  might  solve  the  matter.  They 
might  serve  in  a  grade  similar  sq  that  of  lieutenant  or  junior  lieu- 
tenant until  they  are  40  years  of  age,  and  then  be  retired. 


Mr.  Batiirick.  That  is  sufficient  on  that  subject  so  far  as  I  un 
concerned. 

I  have  noticed  that  you  have  instituted  on  board  ships  a  ^tem  of 
education  for  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy,  which  I  am  piieased  to 
note. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  brought  it  np  last  year. 

Mr.  Batiirick.  You  have  established  classes  and  training  stationsf 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bathrick,  Have  you  put  into  vogue  an  actual  system  of  in- 
struction on  the  battleships,  with  certain  hours  for  instructions! 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  have  also  established  a  renilar  system  of 
assistance  in  the  matter  of  instructing  these  oilistra  men  on  board 
the  ships? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  Yes.  The  young  officers  must  teach  spelling 
and  arithmetic  and  grammar  and  geography. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  And  you  say  they  have  regular  hours  and  regular 
times  when  they  are  thus  engaged ;  or  is  it  lert  entirely  to  the  volun- 
tary assistance  of  the  officers? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  they  have  to  go  to  school.  For  the  first 
two  years  a  man  is  in  the  service  he  must  study  these  lessons. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  I  desire  to  compliment  you  very  heartily  on  tioA 
movement. 
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Mr.  BoBjnraa  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  every  enlisted  man 
during  the  first  two  years  he  is  in  the  service  must  attend  these 
sdiools  or  classes  on  board  ship  and  study  arithmetic  and  these  other 
kuidred  subjects  to  which  you  have  referred? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rc«XRTB.  Suppose  he  is  a  high-school  graduate? 

Secretary  Danibus.  Then  we  have  advanced  classes  in  the  subjects 
which  he  pursued  at  the  high  school  and  which  will  advance  him 
along  the  line  he  has  already  studied. 

If.  for  instance,  he  has  mastered  arithmetic,  he  is  given  algebra. 
We  nave  classes  alon^  the  lines  of  his  needs.  Those  who  are  nigh- 
aehool  graduates  are  chiefly  instructed  in  those  subjects  in  which  they 
will  be  examined  when  they  come  up  for  promotion.  They  are  ex- 
pecting promotion,  and  they  are  instructed  in  the  subjects  in  which 
tliey  will  be  required  to  pass  examinations. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  I  think  you  are  doing  a  great  work  for  the  Navy 
and  the  country  in  carrying  on  that  movement. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  prc^osed  to  make  the  welfare  secretaries 
ft  part  of  that  system,  and  they  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  in  help- 
ing us. 

Mr.  BATHmcK.  It  has  been  stated,  and  I  think  it  is  true,  that  we 
ftre  short  of  oflBcers  in  our  Navy;  tnat  we  have  not  enough  officers 
%i>  man  all  the  ships. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  we  need  more  officers. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  We  have,  in  the  history  of  our  country,  raised  from 
among  the  ranks  of  the  enlisted  men  to  high  positions  many  worthy 
men,  have  we  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  enough. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  Not  enough  of  their.  Your  propaganda  will  assist 
in  that  work. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  one  of  the  objects  of  it. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  I  think  it  will,  very  much. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  bill,  which  I  do  not  desire  to 
discuss  now,  because  I  am  not  ready  to  discuss  it  at  this  time;  it  is 
H.  R.  12471.  It  provides  for  a  more  rapid  advancement  on  merit 
absolutely  of  enlisted  men,  and  if  they  can  pass  the  usual  entrance 
examination  a  certain  number  of  them  each  year  are  taken  from  that 
list  and  put  into  the  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  is  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  I  would  like  to  have  you  look  at  that  bill,  and 
later  on  I  desire  to  confer  with  you  on  the  subject. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  should  like  to  look  at  it,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  confer  with  you  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question 
of  welfare  secretaries.  I  had  not  finished  the  line  of  questions  I  was 
asking  vou  in  regard  to  that. 

I  understood  vou  to  sav  these  secretaries  would  not  be  in  uniform? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  IloBERTs.  I  suppose  you  know  the  feeling  of  the  ordinary 
aailorman  toward  the  civilian  or  "landlubber"? 

As  a  rule  the  sailorman  has  a  hearty  contempt  for  the  landlubbet. 
Do  you  imagine  that  a  iran  on  board  ship  in  tne  position  of  welfare 
secretary  not  in  uniform,  with  no  rank,  would  be  in  a  position  to 


I  think  more  of  tliem  ought  to  be  at  sea.    I  think  that  is  certainly  sa 

The  Chairman.  The  question  that  occurred  to  me  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  the  chaplains  was  this:  Take  a  city  hke 
Washington  or  other  cities.  There  you  have  every  church  denomina- 
tion represented,  and  those  men  would  be  able  to  receive  their  spir- 
itual instruction  in  the  church  of  their  particular  denomination  ia 
the  city  where  they  happened  to  be,  and  the  chaplains  could  go  to 
the  ships  at  f^ea,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  men  to  receive 
this  encouragement  and  trainin^r. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  true.  I  have 
made  no  cliange  in  the  former  policy  in  regard  to  chaplains,  because 
^■I  have  not  been  in  office  very  long,  and  because  I  was  hoping  to  get 
legislation  that  would  give  us  more  chaplains  and  welfare  secretaries, 
and  then  we  would  have  a  scheme  and  a  plan  that  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  having  so  many  on  shore. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  used  the  name  of  the  city  of  Washington 
I  simply  used  it  as  an  illustration ;  I  did  not  mean  to  use  it  as  distin- 
guishmg  Washington  from  any  other  city, 

Seci'etitry  Damki^.  You  mean  the  same  thing  mig^t  be  biie  at 
Norfolk  or  any  other  city  where  these  men  are. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  Norfolk  or  in  any  other  city.  In  other 
words,  if  chaplains  could  be  used  to  better  advantage  aboard  ships  it 
sea  or  on  shore,  which  would  serve  the  better  purpoee  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Navy f 
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^  Secretary  Daniels,  t  think  that  is  very  true,  and  in  any  distribu- 
tion policy  that  would  be  my  idea.  I  have  not  changed  any  of  the 
former  designations  or  plan  and  I  had  hoped  if  we  could  get  this 
new  policy  started  we  could  map  out  a  plan  that  woula  be  an 
improvement. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  been  requested  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  matter.  I  understand  that  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom for  a  long  time  in  the  Marine  Corps  to  lower  and  raise  the  flag 
every  morning  and  evening.  I  have  seen  the  custom  carried  out 
myself,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  beautiful  custom,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  very  beneficial  custom.  I  understand  that  an  order  has  been  made 
by  which  that  custom  shall  be  done  away  with,  and,  where  they  are 
located  near  navy  yards,  that  it  shall  be  only  observed  in  the  navy 
yards,  an<J  that  these  marines  are  frequently  so  far  away  from  the 
iiavy  yard  that  they  do  not  participate  m  the  custom. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  that  is  so,  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  have  been  requested  to  call  your  attention  to 
it  and  ask  you  to  look  into  it.  I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  if  that 
has  been  done,  because  I  think  such  a  custom  inspires  patriotism.  It 
made  me  a  better  patriot,  even  during  just  one  week  when  I  stayed 
in  a  marine  camp,  to  see  the  men.  wherever  they  happened  to  be 
walking  or  whatever  they  happened  to  be  doing,  whenever  that  flag 
began  to  be  lowered  or  to  be  raised,  always  stop. 

The  marine  barracks,  Mare  Island,  was  formerly  considered  close  enough  to 
tlie  main  buildings  to  come  under  the  Navy  regulation  providing  that  the  na« 
tional  ensign  should  be  displayed  at  only  one  place  in  a  naval  reservation. 
On  February  4,  1914,  the  department  decided  that  the  barracks  were  too  far 
ronoved  to  come  under  the  above  provision,  and  the  following  letter  was  writ- 
ten to  the  commandant.  Mare  Island : 

February  4,  1914. 
To :  Commandant,  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 
Subject :  Display  of  national  ensign. 
References : 

(a)  Letter  of  commanding  officer,  marine  barracks.  Mare  Island,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1911. 
(&)  I/etter  of  commanding  officer,  marine  barracks,  June  2,  1913. 
(c)  Department's  second  indorsement  of  June  17,  1913,  on  reference  (5). 

1.  In  view  of  recent  information  on  the  effect  of  Art.  R  1238  (3)  in  the  case 
of  the  marine  barracks  at  the  navy  yard,  Mare  Island,  the  department  has  de- 
cided to  reverse  its  decision  stated  in  reference  (c). 

2.  You  will  therefore  consider  the  marine  barracks  at  the  navy  yard.  Mare 
Island,  as  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  Art  R  1238  (3) 
and  direct  that  the  national  ensign  be  displayed  over  that  i)ost. 

JosEPHUs  Daniels. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  Judge.  That  may 
have  been  done  in  some  place  where  they  are  very  near  together.  1 
agree  with  you  in  regard  to  your  sentiment  about  it. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  stated  that  you  think  we 
need  more  battleships.  What  is  your  idea  about  how  many  battle- 
ships could  be  used  in  a  battle,  if  we  had  one? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course  it  would  depend  upon  whom  we 
were  fighting. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  think  it  would  depend  on  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  A  good  deal. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  have  been  out  on  the  battleships  when 
they  were  having  target  practice,  have  you  not? 
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jfr.  WiTHtBffQQM.  Sowin«R7clUtili«ylwT«iB0)«fini)f1iiwl 

Secrvtaiy  DAniSda,  How  sui^  M^f 
Mr.  WirHBBBFOOM.  Yes. 


s  Dame. 


Is  it  your  idw  thai  it  we  bad  a  brttla  inih  OenMiqr  «r  ffBriaaJ 


Uiat  wa  woald  cany  oat  to  the  battia  tha  whcle  i 
S9  battleships? 

Secretary  Daniem.  I  have  no  idea  that  we  would  assemble  them 
all  at  one  place. 

Mr.  WiTHERSFOON.  I  am  talking  about  one  battle;  if  we  knew  the 
enemy's  ships  were  ccHning? 

Secretary  Daniex^.  Capt.  Winterhalter,  one  of  the  experts  of  the 
Navy,  who  is  here  with  me,  and  who  Imowa  more  than  I  do  about 
that  matter,  says  we  would  take  all  we  had. 

Mr.  WiTH£B^^M>K.  You  would  not  aeree  with  the  saval  officers,  to 
whom  I  have  referred,  who  say  you  could  not  use  that  manyt 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  I  would  not 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOOK.  Well,  if  we  had  to  carry  tbuu  all  out,  the  entire 
39,  it  would  make  a  line  about  9J  miles  long. 

Secretary  Danieu.  You  would  not  put  them  that  way;  you  would 
have  them  in  two  or  three  lines. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  Two  or  three  lines  ( 

Secretary  DAMiixe.  You  would  have  the  first  line  and  tfa«  second 
line  and  the  third  line. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  would  not  have  them  all  in  one  place,  would 
you! 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  idea,  if  your  idea  is 
based  on  the  facts;  if  we  had  a  naval  engagement,  your  idea  is  that 
we  would  use  the  whole  39  battleships  in  one  battle  1 

Secretary  Daniels,  If  we  needed  that  many, 

Mr.  WiTHXRSPOON.  I  suppose  we  would  carry  just  as  many  as  we 
could  use,  but  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whethn*  we  otmld  u» 
(hat  many! 
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Seccetf^r]^  Daku^  Yes ;  if  we  were  fighting  ^  country  wl)ich  had 
50  bi^Xleships  and  if  they  had  50  there,  we  womcl  like  to  hav^  at  leaat 
as  many. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  use  ihem  all  in  (he  same  battle;  that  is 
jpyr  idfsa  f 

Secretary  Dani|lu9.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  WiTHERSFOON.  That  is  quite  different  from  my  *inf ormatioii 
from  t^  nayal  officers :  the  information  which  I  got  n'om  (he  nayal 
oficers  must  be  a  mistake.  We  haye  taken  24  years  to  build  35  bfattle- 
obips.  That  is  an  ayeri^ge  of  one  battle^ip  and  a  third  a  year  for 
the  last  24  yeai^.  po  you  thijik  we  ought  to  increase  more  rapidly  in 
t|fe  future  than  we  haye  in  the  past? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  take  the  ships  we  built  a  quarter  of  a 
G^try  ^o ;  now  they  are  obsolete,  or  nearly  so. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSFOON.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that.    That  is  not  this 

Juestion  I  am  asking  you  now.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  increase 
he  battleships  in  the  future  more  rapidly  than  we  naye  been  in- 
creasing them  for  the  past  24  years  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  1  think  we  must  increase  them  to  keep 
the  Nayy  efficient,  and  that  means  that  we  must  have  two  new  battle- 
ships. 

'mr.  WiTHXRSFooN.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  rate  of 
increase  should  be  greater  than  it  has  been  up  to  this  time? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  like  for  a  situation  to  exist  where  we 
would  not  haye  to  increase,  but  I  belieye  at  this  time,  if  we  keep  our 
Nayy  in  good  condition,  we  are  obliged  to  haye  at  least  two  new 
battleships. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  What  do  you  think  of  our  Nayy  now;  is  it 
a  ^eat,  powerful  nayy? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  not  say.  Eyerything  in  the  world  is 
comparatiye.    We  haye  a  powerful  Nayy. 

Mj.  WiTHERSPOON.  Just  bcforc  Mr.  Taft  went  out  of  office,  he 
made  a  speech  in  New  York,  when  he  had  the  Nayy  in  his  presence 
where  he  could  see  it,  and  he  said  it  was  magnificent.  How  do  you 
remrd  the  Nayy  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  ships  we  haye  are  magnificent,  and  the 
Navy  is  magnificent. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Yes. 

Secretary  Danieus.  But  one  second.  Judge.  In  the  great  nayal 
review  which  Mr.  Taft  witnessed  in  New  York,  he  had  lul  the  ships 
of  the  Navy,  those  that  were  obsolete,  and  those  that  were  in  fight- 
ing trim,  ana  there  were  a  good  many  ships  there  he  would  never  have 
sent  out  in  a  battle. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  He  did  not  have  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  the 
Asiatic  Fleet ;  he  just  had  the  Atlantic  Fleet? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  had  all  those  which  were  in  reserve  and  the 
gunboats  on  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  the  best  ships. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  agree  with  him,  it  was  a  magnificent  fleet 
he  had  before  him  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight,  but  comparatively 
I  would  not  call  it  a  fleet  that  was  the  equal  ox  the  fleets  of  some 
other  countries. 
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'.  Mr.  WiTBttBFOOV  (inferpo8Ui|[).  We  most  inoreaae  more  rafod^  1 
after  ve  hare  89  tUtai  we  dia  dom^  the  yean  y^md  we  had  very  few;  1 
IB  that  TOUT  idea!  M 

■  Secretary  Daxixu.  If  ttie  great  iiatkHia  of  the  worid  are  diM^  ao^^ 
we  moat  moTB  Award.  1 

Mr.  WrTMMapooy.  Toil  put  it  cm  the  groond  adltij  of  what  tim  ^ 
other  nationa  are  ^nng  to  do  I 

Secretary  DAMiELa.  Not  solely,  bdt  we  can  not  tire  onto  oozaetna 

Air.  WrrHiB8FooM.  If  the  other  saticna  are  not  doing  it,  would  yM 
be  in  favor  of  increasing  the  Navy  more  rapidly  after  you  have  a 
great  one  than  when  you  were  just  building  it¥ 

Secretary  Daniei^s.  I  am  in  favor  of  securing  an  international 
agreement,  so  that  it  would  not  be  so  necessary. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  was  not  asking  you  about  that  On  the 
principle  that  we  must  increase  our  Navy  more  rapidly  the  greater  it 
grows,  if  we  build  two  battleships  a  year  during  your  administratdon. 
It  will  add  8  great  dreadnoughts  to  the  39  we  already  have.  Will 
you  then,  after  that,  say  that  we  should  increase  it  more  rapidly 
during  the  next  three  or  four  years  than  we  had  up  to  that  time? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  I  ^ould  not. 

Mr.  WiTHEHSi-ooN.  Is  that  not  because  the  Navy  would  then  be  » 
great;  is  that  not  the  reason  you  would  not  increase  it  more  rapidly t 

Secretary  Daniei^.  Judge,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  what 
ought  to  be  done  four  years  or  three  years  hence,  I  am  looking  at 
the  matter  as  it  is  to-day,  and  the  proposition  is  to-day  "  What  wial! 
I  do?  "  We  have  ships  that  are  old.  Shall  we  go  forward  with  the 
Navy  and  keep  it  effective,  or  shall  we  go  backward? 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  the  ships  go  backward  when  you  do  not 
build  others?  If  you  had  others,  does  that  keep  the  ships  you  have 
from  going  backward? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Ships  go  backward  anyhow.  Unless  you  re- 
new them  with  modern  ships,  you  will  have  a  less  effective  Navy. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Now.  Mr.  Secretary,  during  the  last  24  years 
we  have  spent  $222,000,000  on  our  battleships.  That  ia  at  the  rate 
of  between  eight  and  nine  million  dollars  a  year.  How  much  is  the 
Pennsylvania  and  No.  39  going  to  cost  us? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  About  $15,000,000  each. 

Mr.  WiTHKRSPOON.  About  $15,000,000  each.  That  would  be  $30^- 
000,000  a  year  according  to  your  program.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  spent  from  $8,000,000  to  $9,000,000  a  year  for  the  last 
24  years,  would  you  call  it  a  moderate  increase  now  to  begin  spending 
$30,000,000  a  year? 

Secretary  Danieus.  You  are  not  now  beginning.  You  have  been 
building  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  year  for  wie  last  few  years. 
There  is  a  lonff  stretch  between  25  years  ago  and  now.  I  would  say 
we  should  build  whatever  was  necessary  to  keep  our  Navy  efficient. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  I  did  not  speak  of  the  time  way  back  yonder, 
24  years  ago,  but  I  say  the  average  for  the  last  24  years  has  been 
between  eight  and  nine  million  dollars  a  year  spent  on  battleships. 
Do  you  think  it  is  moderate  or  reasonable  that  we  should  at  this 
time,  with  a  powerful  Navy,  that  we  should  begin  to  spend  nearly 
four  times  that  much  a  year? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  battleships  then  cost  three  or  four  or  five 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  What  is  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  A  battleship  25  years  ago  cost — ^the  highest 
cost  was  about  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  A  battleship  costs  now  $15,000,000.  You  have 
to  consider  the  cost  of  a  ship.  Battleships  are  like  everything  else. 
Congress  25  years  ago  appropriated  a  very  small  amount  of  money 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government  compared  to  the  amount 
which  is  appropriated  at  this  time.  The  cost  of  everything  has 
increased.  You  can  not  compare  what  you  spent  25  years  ago  with 
what  you  spend  now  in  any  department  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Twenty-four  years  ago  we  built  our  battleships 
at  a  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000  a  year  and  each  one  of 
them  had  four  12-inch  guns  on  it,  and  all  the  naval  officers  say  now 
that  we  gauge  the  strength  of  the  fleet  by  the  big  guns,  and  they  do 
not  count  the  strength  of  the  small  ones.  I  think  that  is  partly  on 
account  of  the  armor  plate  we  have  now.  Each  one  of  those  ships  had 
four  large  guns  on  it. 

No.  39  and  the  Pennsylvania  have  twelve  14-inch  guns  on  them, 
three  times  as  many  big  guns,  and  Admiral  Twining  says  that  14- 
inch  guns  have  a  destructive  power  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  12- 
inch  gims  and  shoot  with  30  per  cent  more  accuracy.  That  being 
true,  a  modern  dreadnought,  lor  which  we  pay  $15,000,000,  would 
be  equal  to  three  or  four  of  those  old  ships  in  efficiency. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  must  remember  we  are  not  building  now 
to  fio:ht  battleships  which  were  in  existence  then.  We  are  building 
battleships  to  fignt  battleships  of  other  countries  that  have  modem 
ships. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  understand.  I  am  talking  about  ywr  idea 
of  the  keeping  of  our  Navy  up  to  its  present  efficiency.  When  we 
build  one  dreadnought  now  that  is  equal  to  three  or  four  of  the 
battleships  we  used  to  build,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  in  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  And  it  is  not  only  in  effectiveness,  but  in  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  spend. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Three  times  as  much. 


Secretary  Uanieu*.  Yes. 

Mr.  WrrHjwapooN.  How  many  times  greater  ought  our  Navy  to 
be  than  Japan's  navy? 

Secretary  Daniels,  If  you  had  any  difficulty  you  would  have 
many  of  your  battleships  on  the  Atlantic  and  they  would  be  a  long 
Way  from  Japan.  If  you  had  to  fight  in  the  Philippines  or  H&waii 
you  would  have  a  long  way  to  go.  You  would  want  a  battleship 
fleet  that  would  be  certain  to  win,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many — 
absolutely  how  many — battleshipa  Japaii  is  building.  Japan  is  buy- 
ing battleships,  Japan  never  lets  you  know  what  she  is  doing. 
These  figures  are  as  nearly  correct  as  we  can  get  them.  Japan 
never  orders  battleships  as  we  do, 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  understand  very  well  that  we  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  we  can  not  reason  aboilt  it  at  all,  but  we 
are  bonnd  to  go  on  the  best  information  we  have. 

Secretary  Dakieij.  That  is  the  best  we  have. 

Mr.  WiTHEHSPOON.  Then  we  have  more  than  twice  as  many  ta 
Japan.  Do  you  think,  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  that  we  need  *By 
moret 

Secretary  Daniels.  Wo  have  in  these  ships — we  have  a  number 
of  old  ships  and  old  guns.    We  ought  to  have  the  ver^  best  then  a. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  We  will  go  into  that  matter  later,  but  we  ate 
just  now  on  the  other  matter.  Assuming  that  our  own  was  as  good 
as  theirs,  and  I  will  show  you  that  it  is  much  better  than  tiieirs  or 
any  other  nation's;  the  biggest,  the  strongesft,  the  itaoat  powerful 
battleships  are  in  the  American  Navy.    But  that  is  not  tfte  qoestioa 
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just  now.  When  we  have  already  more  than  twice  as  many  ships 
as  Jap&n,  do  you  think,  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  that  we  need 
any  more  in  numbers? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  not  want  to  say  in  relation  to  any  one 
country. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPooN.  The  question  I  am  pressing  on  you  is  in  regard 
to  Japati.  Do  you  think  we  need  any  more?  As  lar  as  Japan  is 
concerned,  we  could  send  half  of  our  battleships  there  and  keep  them 
in  Manila.    Would  that  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  us  from  Japan? 

Secretary  DAi^nfiLd.  It  might  or  it  might  not.  It  would  dep^d  on 
where  yotl  had  to  go  to  fight. 

Mr.  Wil'AmBPOoN.  That  is  a  supposition  that  t  will  not  make,  be- 
cause I  never  want  to  see  our  battle^ips  go  to  any  foreign  country 
to  fight  them.    1  am  for  defense,  not  conquest. 

Secretary  Dakhuj^.  I  hope  we  will  never  live  to  do  that.  When 
you  are  in  war  you  have  got  to  do  what  war  calls  for. 

Mr.  WrrtttKSPooK.  We  are  talking  about  the  necessity,  and  our 
necessity  in  the  East  is  to  protect  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  it  not! 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  that  is  tne  only  thing.  I  think 
our  necessity  in  war  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  emergency  that  may 
come.  You  would  not  Want  to  send  every  ship  out  to  the  Philippines. 
You  would  want  to  keep  some  over  here. 

Mr.  Wither3poon.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  last  13  years,  beginning 
with  the  year  1900,  we  have  spent  on  our  Navy,  in  all,  $1,504,207,946, 
and  Japan  has  spent  $391,624,299.  In  other  words,  we  have  spent 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  more  than  Japan  in  the  last  13  years. 
If  that  has  not  given  us  a  Navy  sufficient  to  protect  us  against  Japan, 
do  you  think  we  ought  to  spend  $30,000,000  a  year  more? 

Secretary  Danieub.  We  must  have  enough  strength  not  only  to 
win  in  war,  but  to  deter  an  enemy  from  going  to  War  with  us.  If  we 
had  half  as  many  more  ships  as  Japan,  and  they  thought  they  could 
min  by  declaring  war,  it  would  be  a  much  more  expensive  business 
than  if  we  had  built  twice  as  many  ships  and  thereby  prevented  war. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Japan  has  never  spent 
more  than  $50,000,000  a  year,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  spend 
$147,000,000? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  we  ought  to  spend  enough  to  maintain 
an  adequate  Navy. 

Mr.  Williams.  May  I  ask  a  question  for  information!  What  is 
the  relative  amount  we  have  spent  on  battleships?  You  speak-  of  the 
relative  amoimts  which  have  been  spent  on  the  total  ox  the  Naval 
£^tablishment.  What  is  the  relative  amount  spent  on  battleships  in 
the  past  12  or  13  years? 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  purchasing  power  of  money  there 
and  here? 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  insist ;  I  want  to  examine  the  Secretary.  I 
do  not  care  for  these  interruptions.  If  everybody  is  going  to  jom  in, 
I  will  just  drop  out.  I  do  not  know  whether  tnis  gives  that  data, 
answering  your  question,  Mr.  Williams.  I  have  not  those  figures  oi 
Japan,  but  we  have  spent  in  the  last  10  years  $222,000,000,000  on  our 
battleships  alone,  and  Japan  has  only  spent  $391,000,000  in  the  last 
18  years  on  everything,  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  navy  and  e\^ery- 
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that,  so  far  as  the  numbers  are  crnicenied,  that  the  relative  power  of 
two  fleets  would  be  determined  by  a  difference  of  three  bsttlesbipst 

Secretary  Daniri^.  It  might.     It  would  depend 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN,  Now,  in  order  to  give  Grermany  three  more 
battleships  than  we  have,  you  will  notice  that  in  the  list  of  our  bat- 
tleships the  Oregon,  the  Massachueett^,  and  the  Indiana  are  left  oni 
altogether. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  hope  the  Oregon  is,  because  it  could  not 
fight,  and  the  Maaaachusetts  is  too  old. 

filr.  WiTHERSPooN.  There  is  the  Indiana. 

Secretary  Daniei^.  They  were  built  at  the  same  date. 

Mr.  WrrHERflpooN.  I  am  just  asking  you  the  question.  You  no- 
tice they  are  left  out;  they  are  not  in  the  listt 

Secretary  DANiEia.  Oh,  yes;  you  would  not  call  them  available 
fij^iting  sliipa  now. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  We  will  see  about  that  directly.  I  am  only 
getting  at  the  numbers  now.  They  are  left  out,  and  that  is  tm 
way  Germany  gets  three  more  than  we  have.  If  they  were  in  there 
we  would  have  the  same  number? 

Secretary  Danieij.  Certainly,  on  paper. 

Mr.  WmiEHSFOoN.  Yes.  Let  us  see  about  their  haying|  been  left 
out.  Those  three  ships  were  each  supplied  with  four  13-mdi  guns. 
Do  you  recall  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  I  did  not  recall  that 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  is  a  fact;  I  can  show  you  that  from  the 
list  and  description  of  the  battleships  in  another  table. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Yes ;  that  each  one  of  them  was  supplied  with 
four  13-inch  guns,  and  that  is  what  made  them  battleships.  You 
understand  that  a  battleship  is  one  of  these  ships  that  have  these 
big  guns — 12,  13,  14,  and  15  inch  guns? 

secretary  Daniels.  Equipped  to  fight. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  When  the  battleship  question  was  first  started 
that  was  the  distinction  between  battleships  and  other  kinds  of  war- 
ships that  had  been  built  up  to  that  time,  putting  these  big  guns  on 
them;  that  was  the  reason  they  called  them  battleships.  Now,  Mr. 
Secretary,  I  will  ask  you 

Secretary  Daniels  (interposing).  Those  guns  are  out  of  date  now. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  We  will  see  about  that  directly.  Now,  Mr. 
Secretary,  look  at  the  first  10  ships  in  the  list  of  the  Grerman  ships 
there.  You  will  find  that  the  first  six  of  them  have  a  tonnage  of 
between  10,000  and  11,000  tons,  do  they  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  the  Oregon^  the  Massachusetts^  and  the 
Indiana,  that  we  do  not  count,  have  a  tonnage  of  between  ten  and 
eleven  thousand,  just  the  same  as  the  first  10  German  ships.  So  far 
as  the  tonnage  is  concerned,  you  would  not  say  that  we  ought  to 
omit  to  count  those  three  battleships  of  ours  and  count  those  10 
ships  of  the  German  Navy,  would  you  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  only  way  I  can  count  them.  Judge,  is 
from  what  the  men  who  give  their  lives  to  the  study  of  those  ques- 
tions, those  men  who  are  experts,  advise. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  tonnage.  If  ours 
have  practically  the  same  tonnage,  you  would  not  see  any  reason  in 
that  why  you  should  count  10  of  theirs  and  leave  out  ours? 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  they  are  the  same  sort  of  ships,  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  am  getting  at  one  fact  at  a  time.  I  am  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  fact  of  tonnage,  and  the  size  of  the  ships, 
that  they  are  about  the  same  size,  each  between  ten  and  eleven 
thousand  tons.  You  do  not  see  any  difference  in  the  tonnage  which 
would  justify  you  in  comparing  them,  to  leave  those  three  ships  out 
and  count  the  Grerman  ships? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  know  that  you  are  getting  at  only  one  thing 
at  a  time.  The  real  thing  is  not  as  to  the  tonnage  alone,  but  the  date 
the  ship  was  built  must  be  considered,  and  the  guns  and  armor,  and 
whether  it  is  a  fighting  force  to-day. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  want  to  get  your  judgment  on  the  facts.  So 
far  as  the  tonnage  is  concerned,  you  do  not"  see  any  reason  why  you 
should  omit  those  three  ships  of  ours  and  count  the  German  ships  of 
the  same  tonnage,  do  you  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  our  ships  are  not  good  fighting  ships,  we 
have  no  right  to  put  them  in. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  If  the  tonnage  is  put  down  here  as  an  element 
of  the  comparison,  when  they  are  the  same  in  that  respect,  there  can 
not  be  any  reason  in  that  why  you  should  count  theirs  and  not  count 
ours? 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  had  nothing  else  to  consider. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  guns.  The  first  10  ships 
there  in  the  list  of  the  (Jerman  na\'y  are  suppEed  with  guns  that  have 


wim  r£-uiQU  gnas,  were  mucD  more  poweriui  iniiD  un  oia  uaniB 
ships  that  had  only  9.4-inch  gaus. 

You  notice  in  the  German  list  the  first  five  are  the  Kaisers.  Tliat 
is  what  he  says  here,  the  Kaisers. 

Then  in  1902  the  Wettin.  There  are  10  ships  there,  the  fint  S 
having  a  tonnage  of  hetween  10,000  and  11,000  tons,  and  the  next  6 
between  11,000  and  12,000  tons,  and  they  are  all  supplied  with  tboait 
smaller  guns,  9.4  inches. 

If  you  will  turn  back  to  page  830,  where  the  En^tiah  s^pe  an 

S'ven,  ^ou  will  find  the  ships  that  this  same  authority  refers  td,  Au 
ajestics.    That  is  the  firsti 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  but  the  same  British  Yearbo*^  you  quote 
states  as  follows :  "  The  British  and  Cierman  navies  (more  espectal^ 
the  latter)  have  both  improved  their  position  relatively  to  o&tt 
navies  during  the  past  year," 

Mr.  WiTiiEHSFOoN.  And  that  had  a  tonnage  of  14,000  t<»s,  ibd 
those  ships  were  supplied  with  12-inch  guns.  This  authority,  coia- 
.  paring  the  English  snips  with  12-inch  guns  with  the  German  di^» 
with  the  9.4-inch  guns,  says  that  the  English  ships  are  much  nMn 
powerful,  because  they  are  supplied  with  12-inch  guns,  more  pow- 
-'  ■  -        ■'     "  '  ■  ■ iftht     *■  "     '■■ 


erful  than  the  Geiman  ships  with  9.4-inch  guns.  If  the  old  I 
ships  were  more  powerful  than  they  are,  tnen  would  it  not  fotlMr 
that  the  Oregon  and  Maasaoh'metts  and  the  IndianA,  with  13-iA(i 
guns,  are  more  powerful  than  these  10  German  shipst  Would  y<M 
not  say  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  say  it  is.    I  understand  AmI  fi^- 
land  is  selling  some  of  those  ships.    The  only  thing  I  otn  do — I  in 


not  an  expert;  I  do  not  dftim  to  be  able  to  give  you  expert  testi- 
mony— ^all  I  can  do  is  this :  We  have  able  naval  bffio^  and  able  naval 
men  in  the  Intelligence  Office,  and  I  am  bound  to  learn  as  much  as 
I  can  from  their  expert  testimony.  I  can  not  go  in  the  diips.  As 
Emerson  said,  ^'I  must  be  brave  enough  tb  be  ignorant  oi  many 
thin^'^ 

I  do  not  understand  the  minutise  with  the  knowledge  of  an  expert 
in  battleships,  and  whether  this  one  would  be  as  effective  as  anouier. 
In  all  those  matters  I  am  guided  by  expert  testimony,  and  in  taking 
that  testimony  I  believe  that  these  ships  you  ^eak  of — ^like  our  own 
Oregon^  \i  they  are  like  the  Oregon — ^have  not  been  r^uilt;  som^  o€ 
tiiose  ships  have  been  rebuilt.  The  expert  testimony,  given  by  men 
who  are  experts  in  these  matters  concerning  ships,  is  that  those  ^ips 
are  out  of  date.    They  would  not  send  our  sailors  in  them  to  fi^ht. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPooN.  I  understand  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  if  the 
Oregon  and  Massachusetts  and  Indiana  nave  the  same  tonnage  and 
are  supplied  with  13-inch  guns,  and  you  compare  the  German  Navy 
with  ours,  ought  you  to  count  their  ships  inferior  to  ours  and  leave 
those  out? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  may  be,  if  we  were  going  into  the  matter 
of  comparison  by  size  entirely.  All  I  can  do  is  to  say  that  those 
ships  are  antiquated.  We  have  eliminated  three  of  ours^  and  they 
are  not  the  sort  of  ships  that  we  would  dare  send  out  with  men  to 
fi^t  in. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking  you.  You  admit 
that,  in  your  judgment,  the  German  Navy  was  superior  to  ours,  and 
I  want  to  see  if  vou  have  considered  the  facts  on  which  that  judg- 
ment must  rest  it  it  is  correct.  Here  is  one  of  the  facts :  In  making 
that  comparison,  in  order  to  give  the  German  Navy  three  more  bat- 
tleships than  we  have,  you  have  got  to  count  in  10  German  ships 
whose  guns  are  3.6  inches  less  in  caliber  and  of  the  same  tonnage  as 
those  of  ours;  tfiat  you  admit.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  com- 
parison ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  our  Navy  we  omit  all  ships  20  years  old, 
and  it  is  so  stated  in  the  table  before  you. 

Mr.  WrTHEKSPooN.  We  have  not  a  single  battleship  in  the  Navy 
20  years  old. 

Secretary  Danieub.  We  omit  those 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  We  never  had  any.  Our  first  ship,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, our  first  three  battleships  were  authorized  in  June,  1890,  and 
the  first  one  of  them  was  completed  in  1895,  and  it  has  not  been  20 
years  since  1895. 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  yet  we  have  made  great  progress  in  10 
or  15  years. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Your  statement  that  they  are  20  years  old  I 
beff  to  differ  with. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  suggest  at  that  point  that  the  question  of 
estimating  the  age  of  a  battleship  is,  in  naval  architecture,  from  the 
laying  of  the  keel,  and  not  from  the  completion  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  That  does  not  enter  into  this  matter. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  if,  in  order  to  give  the  German  Navy  three 
more  battleships  than  we  have,  you  have  got  to  count  in  10  German 
battleships  wiUi  a  tonnage  no  greater  than  ours  and  supplied  with 
guns  3.6  inches  less  in  caliber  than  ours,  then  what  I  want  to  know  is 
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fibovtuy  Dunnfl.  I  Mcc^ited  tbe  totels  ^na  IqT  ^bwt  apetb 
In  AqMoet  in  mtral  eaostmetion  ukd  lu'nj  afhira. 
-  Mr.  WiuuiaruoM.  TIien,iii  giving  yam  o^iniim,  yott  did  not  bw 
it  on  a  conmdattioii  of  the  futs.  but  on  what  the;  toJd  yoot 

Seetetu7  DuiiK&  I  ■oeqtted  tin  view  of  the  bMt  fla:perts  in 


did  be  ii  J 


Jr&.  WiTHBHrooir.  So  modi  ft«  the  munbw  of  Ae  ridpL  IfHii 
ri^  to  ezdnde  the  Oreffm.  tiie  Jf  osmcAumMv  uid  &e  /iidSM^  ind 
if  the  first  10  diipe  in  0w  Oena«n  Kayr  ahoidd  alM  be  «zdiided  bo- 
caase  tiim  are  as  old  and  beeanee  thinr  nave  ICBS  p<nrerfOl  <nns,  thn 
we  'woola  hare  e(HudderabI»-^we  woidd  have  senru  batQedkipB  mors 
than  tbeyt 

Secretary  Daximim.  Seven  more,  I  beliere,  «e.fbe  flgnxa. 

Mr.  Wir&QsBDON.  Then,  so  far  as  the  oompaHaon  ofthe  two  nans 
is  concerned,  a*  it  ia  goWned  1^  the  number  ot  battiediipB,  oon 
wonld  be  sopwior  I 

Secretary  jDakhlb.  If  you  cut  off  10  of  thdrs,  of  course.  . 

Mr.  WrraiHiFDOK.  And  three  ot  oora. 

Secretary  Hajhtelb.  That  is  a  matter  of  figures;  that  wodld  t 
numbers  onl^. 

Mr.  WrrpsHPooN.  That  ia  what  I 
yon  to  look  at  those  tables  a<ain  and  t  nr  &tL  ' 

80  far  as  the  tnedreadnan^t  ^pe  is  nagi  of 

ours  is  much  greater  than  that  of  thi  mk  tt* 

first  (me.    The  first  thwe  is  leas  thai  ooffii 

greater  than  ll,006f 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  figures  are  here. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOoN.  The  figures  show  that  ours — the  first  five  are 
greater  in  tonnage  than  theirs  by  about  a  thousand  tons! 

Secretary  Danfelb.  They  are  the  figures;  yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Now,  you  take  the  second  group  there.  Theiis 
is  11,604  tons  and  ours  is  12,500  tons;  ours  is  greater,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Danizi^.  Of  course  they  are;  you  can  look  at  the  figures 
and  see  about  that.  I  do  not  want  you  to  take  all  these  figures  and 
put  me  in  the  position  of  saying  that  they  are  greater  than  ours  or 
ours  are  greater  than  theirs.  In  this  matter  of  whether  the  German 
Navy  is  stronger  than  ours  in  numbers  of  guns,  I  ami  taking  the 
statements  of  uie  Naval  Intelligence  Office. 

Mr.  WitHERSPOON.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  the  right  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  to  ask  your  opinion,  which  is  go- 
ing to  have  great  weight  in  Congress,  and  I  think  I  have  a  rig^t  to 
get  the  facts  and  invoke  your  judgment  on  those  facts. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes ;  but  you  are  asking  me  for  facts  of  which 
I  have  no  knowledge,  except  from  expert  testimony. 

Mr.  W1THER8P00N,  This  book  was  gotten  up  by  experts? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  doubt  these  facts,  but  you  are  asking 
me  for  facts  which  I  say  in  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about.  _ 

]VS.  WiTHiBSPOON.  Comparing  the  battleships  of  Germany  from 
1904  down  to  1908,  which  ended  her  battleship  prom-am,  they  are  of 
12,991  in  tonnage,  are  they  not,  according  to  those  figures* 

Secretary  Daniels.  According  to  those  figures. 
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Mr.  WiTUJKKSPOON.  Now,  taking  the  same  thing  in  1902,  ours  are 
14,948  down  to  1906,  and  from  there  on  it  is  16^;  is  that  not  so? 
It  shows  that  the  tonnage  of  our  predreadnaught  battleship  fleet  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  German  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  There  are  the  figures  for  the  older  ships,  and 
during  the  years  that  only  these  ships  were  in  existence  our  Navy 
was  superior  to  Germany's. 

Mr.  WrrHEHSPOON.  Let  us  look  at  the  guns.  The  first  10  ships  of 
the  German  Navy  there  are  supplied  with  four  9-inch  guns,  and  all 
the  balance  of  the  predreadnaught  battleships  are  supplied  with  11- 
inch  giins ;  is  that  not  what  it  shows  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  have  stated  the  figures  as  they  are  in  that 
book. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  Look  at  the  American  Navy  and  state  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  all  of  ours  are  supplied  witii  12  and  13  inch  guns. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  Then,  in  tonnage  and  in  the  power  of  the  guns, 
too,  our  fleet  appears  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Germans, 
does  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  size,  but  not  in  power,  and  only  for  pre- 
dreadnaught ships. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPooN.  The  power  depends,  I  suppose,  on  other  things. 
Now,  coming  to  the  dreadnaught  type  there. 

Secretary'  Daniels.  We  find  there  is  no  13 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  Ger- 
man 13s  you  find  four  of  them  supplied  with  11-inch  guns? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  that  is  what  the  figures  show. 

Mr.  WiTiiERSPOON.  And  all  of  ours  are  supplied  with  12  and  14 
inch  guns,  are  they  not?  Now,  I  asked  some  of  the  naval  experts 
who  have  been  before  us,  some  of  the  admirals,  what  a  dreadnaught 
was  and  they  told  me  tnat  a  dreadnaught  was  a  battleship  whose 
main  battery  consisted  of  large  guns,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  inch  guns. 
And  here,  in  order  to  give  Germany  more  dreadnaughts  than  we 
have,  there  are  included  four  battleships  with  only  11-inch  guns; 
is  that  not  so? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  what  it  shows  here. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOoN.  If  you  are  to  take  off  those  four  German 

Secretary  Daniels  (interposing).  Would  have  nine,  and  we  would 
have  seven. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Let  us  see  about  those  seven.  You  understand 
the  difference  between  a  dreadnaught  and  an  ordinary  battleship, 
that  in  a  dreadnaught  the  battery  consists  solely  of  big  guns,  ao 
you  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is,  large  guns? 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Large  guns. 

Secretary  Damei^.  Yes;  they  have  big  guns. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  jAH)k  at  the  Michigan  and  South  Carolina^  the 
two  battleships  put  down  there  in  the  total  of  our  dreadnaught  bat- 
tleships: do  you  see  them? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  Yes. 

Mr.  WmiER8Pcx»N.  They  are  16,000  tons,  and  their  main  battery 
is  composed  of  eipht  12-inch  guns. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 
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Mr.  WiTHBBaEioGar.  Th«y  have  np  small  guns  ih  tfaair  uutia  battery 
WsB  those  fiiups  just  above  have,  have  tlieyt 

Secretary  D.mT»r^  Mo;  they  have  not 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOoN.  Are  not  those  two  ahipe  of  the  predieadnaujbt 
typel 

Secretary  BAvma.  I  am  iafomed  that  these  ships  ace  not  diesd- 
naughts. 

lur.  WrrHEUEOON.  If  that  is  the  dinctioaa^  and  it  is  borae  out 
hj  all  the  ¥avy  books,  that  wherever  tiie  main  battery  eoneists  of 
big  gOBS  they  are  pat  <jk>«n  in  the  dseadBau|^t  type,  emepi  when 
you  come  to  compare  the  American  Kavy  with  f oteign  aaFvieS)  and 
then,  in  order  to  make  ours  look  just  as  little  as  possibla,  yon  take 
two  off  the  dreadnau^ts  and  put  tiiem  in  the  other  daas. 

Secretary  Dakielb.  Of  course,  in  maUnff  Uiese  comparisons,  you 
have  got  to  consider  manv  tilings.  Ton  take  Oemany.  Yoa  eomd 
ask  questions — ^take  the  battle  cruisers  and  see  how  big  they  are. 
Thev  should  be  in  the  dreadnaug^t  class. 

1^.  WiTHEBSPOON.  If  we  woro  to  treat  the  two  Aips,  the  Miehifmi^ 
and  the  South  Carolina^  like  all  the  other  ships  in  this  oompanson 
are  treated,  where  the  main  battery  consists  of  12-inch  fpaaasj  and 
larger  ones,  treat  them  in  the  same  way,  we  would  have  nme  dnad- 
naugfats,  the  same  as  Germany. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  would  call  them  dreadnaug^ts,  of 
course;  but  the  experts  do  not  call  them  dreadnaughts.  My  opinion 
about  what  a  dreadnaugfat  is,  as,  for  instance,  the  rdative  dinersnoe 
between  the  South  Carolina^  for  instance,  and  the  Wyominff — ^I  do 
not  think  that  is  worth  very  much. 

In  these  matters  I,  being  a  civilian  and  not  an  expert,  and  having 
very  little  experience  as  yet,  accept  the  judgment  ot  the  best  experts 
in  the  Navy,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  distinction  in  ail  its 
parts  between,  for  instance,  the  South  Carolina  and  the  Texas.  I 
am  giving  you  the  opinion  in  this  matter  of  the  best  experts  in  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  publish  these  annual 
yearbooks,  do  we  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  do. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  a  copy  of  that  book  is  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  and  I  suppose  they  send  it  to  me  in  order  that 
I  may  get  information  and  learn  about  the  Navy.  If  they  do  not 
vf^nd  it  for  that  purpose  I  do  not  know  why  they  send  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  the  men  who  make  it  up  give  it  to  you 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  expert  information  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  WiTiiERSPOON.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  The  Navy  Year- 
book, which  was  published  a  year  ago,  in  1912,  puts  these  two  ships, 
the  Michigan  and  the  Smith  Carolina^  puts  them  down  as  dread- 
naughts. 

Secretary  Danieijs.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  think  they  have  degenerated  from  the  dread- 
naught  to  the  common  battleship  type  within  a  year.    Why  was  that? 

Secretary  Danieijs.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  is  true ;  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  want  an  opinion  about  it,  I  will  con- 
sults with  the  experts  in  the  Navy  Department  and  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  want  your  opinion. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  I  say,  Judge,  I  do  not  qualify  as  an  exnert. 
When  you  ask  me  to  qualify  as  an  expert  on  guns  and  all  tnese 
differentiations  between  a  ship  of  so  many  tons,  and  another  ship 
of  so  many  tons,  I  say  to  you,  frankly,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  have  just  said  that  according  to  this  Navy 
Yearbook  Germany  has  nine  dreadnau^ts  and  we  have  seven. 

Secretary  Daniels.  According  to  this. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  that  is  accomplished  by  taking  two  battle- 
ships that  have  always  been  put  down  in  the  Navy  Yearbooks  as 
dreadnaughts  up  to  this  year  and  putting  them  in  the  other  class; 
that  is  the  way  it  is  accomplished  ? 

Secretary  IJaniels.*  I  did  not  know  it  had  been  changed. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  It  has  been  changed  that  way.  Now,  I  want 
to  ask  you 

Secretary  Daniels  (interposing).  As  I  say  about  these  figures, 
the  gentlemen  who  compiled  them  got  them  from  what  they  thought 
were  the  best  sources.  I  depend  iipon  this  statement  of  the  Office  of 
If  aval  Intelligencer  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  their  information 
is  obtained  by  attaches  all  over  the  world.  And  I  expect  to  depend 
upon  that,  and  if  you  will  take  that  you  will  find 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON  (interposing).  I  have  taken  that;  I  know  what 
they  say.  I  have  studied  that,  but  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
people  standing  around  in  this  country  who  want  more  battleships, 
and  they  are  influenced  in  their  comparisons  for  the  purpose  of  f ur- 
nidiing  an  argument  for  more  battleships.  You  see  right  here  in  this 
Navy  Yearbook  where  they  failed  to  count  3  of  our  battleships  and 
count  10  German  battleships  that  are  inferior  to  the  3  of  ours  which 
tbey  omitted. 

They  take  two  dreadnaughts,  according  to  the  definition  we  have 
on  record,  and  put  them  into  the  battleship  class,  and  I  can  not 
see  any  purpose  in  that  except  to  depreciate  our  Navy  in  order  to 
strengthen  tne  argument  for  more  battleships,  and  that  is  what  I 
want  to  call  to  your  attention. 

Now,  the  further  comparison  of  those  dreadnaughts — before  I 
opme  to  that,  there  is  one  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the 
number  of  predreadnau^ht  battleships. 

It  appears  from  that  list  that  Germany  has  20,  and  that  we  have, 
according  to  that  list,  24,  and  if  we  had  counted  all  of  ours,  we 
would  have  had  27,  and  Germany  20  of  the  predreadnaught  class, 
18  not  that  so? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  counted  them.  If  you  have  counted 
them,  that  is  all  right,  and  I  will  accept  your  figures,  but  I  think 
you  will  find  that  in  the  last  few  years  as  many  German  ships  have 
been  omitted  as  American  on  account  of  being  more  than  20  years 

Mr.  WrTHERSPOON.  Yes;  I  have  counted  them,  and  if  it  is  found 
that  I  have  counted  them  incorrectly,  you  will  have  an  opportimity 
to  change  them. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  absolutely  correct. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Germany  has  20  and  we  have  24. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  does  not  count  the  three  battleships  we 
have  been  talking  tbout,  the  Indiana^  the  Oregon^  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr.  WiTHERBPOON.  1  do  not  care  what  the  (iermans  think;  1  want 
your  opinion. 

Secretary  Daniels.  These  figures  show  that  ours,  as  you  say — that 
they  have  11,  and  it  shows 

Mr.  WmiERSPOON  (interposing).  It  shows  that  ours  is  the  greater, 
does  it  not^ 

Secretary  Dakiels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHFKSPOoN.  And  ours  is  greater  in  tonnage,  greater  in  the 
power  of  the  guns,  and,  if  we  would  take  the  Michigan  and  the 
South  Carolina,  which  are  dreadnaughts,  and  put  them  where  they 
belong,  the  numbers  would  be  the  same ;  is  that  not  so  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  deliberately  take  them  and  put  than  in 
the  dreadnaught  class. 

Mr.  WiTHEEflPOON.  I  do  deliberately  do  it  when  I  see  their  main 
batteries  are  12-inch  mins.  When  I  see  that  I  put  them  right  where 
all  the  others  are,  wiUi  their  main  batteries. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  the  reasons  which 
caused  the  experts  to  make  the  tables  out  that  way.  I  take  it  they 
had  good  reasons. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  say  you  take  it  they  had  good  reasons. 
Do  you  tliink  men  who  will  put  down  the  Michigan  &n.a  South  Caro- 
lina as  dreadnaughts  last  year  and  put  them  in  a  different  class  this 
year  would  have  nad  good  reasons  for  it? 

Secretary  Daniels.  One  year  a  10-inch  gun  is  thought  to  be  the 
best  we  have ;  but  when  you  have  12  and  14  inch  guns  there  is  a  nen 
classification. 
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Mr.  WiTHEBSFOON.  But  these  had  the  identical  same  guiis,  and 
the  same  tonnage,  and  were  the  same  in  every  respect  last  year  as 
this  year. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  no  doubt  the  gentlemen  who  compiled 
the  list  got  it  from  the  best  information  they  could,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  they  made  the  statement  they  thought  it  was  right. 

As  I  say,  this  is  the  statement  which  the  Navy  Department  nas 
prepared.  I  know  as  to  this  that  they  have  put  in  a  statement  which 
they  think  wa^  right. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  is  not  what  I  wanted  to  in- 
voke your  judgment  about.  So  far  as  those  naval  officers  are  con- 
cerned, they  sent  one  up  here  as  the  representative  of  your  General 
Board  and  I  put  these  facts  to  him,  and  I  got  this  Naval  Yearbook 
and  asked  him  to  compare  the  numbers  and  character  of  our  guns 
and  their  guns,  and  asKed  him  which  they  showed  was  the  greater 
Navy,  and  he  said  if  those  facts  as  shown  in  the  Navy  Yearbook 
were  true,  it  showed  theirs  was.  That  is  the  judgment  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  General  Board.  Now,  I  want  to  get  from  you  just 
what  I  got  from  him,  and  that  is  your  judgment,  based  on  the  facts, 
not  on  some  unknown  facts,  about  which  we  know  nothing. 

You  take  the  battleships  that  are  building  now,  and  let  us  com- 
pare them.    Do  you  see  the  figures  for  Germany? 

Secretary  Dakiels.  They  are  building  six  and  we  are  building  five. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  They  are  building  one  more  than  we  are,  ac- 
cording to  that  statement. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  according  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  The  tonnage  or  the  ships  they  are  building  be- 
gins with  26^75. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Of  those  we  are  building,  the  first  one  has  a 
tonnage  of  27,000;  is  that  not  so? 

Serctary  Daniels.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  we  nave  three  ships,  then,  with  27.500 
tons ;  is  that  not  so  ? 

Seretary  Daniels.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  our  two  largest  ships  have  a  tonnage  of 
31,400,  and  the  two  largest  battleships  that  Germany  is  building  have 
a  tonnage  of  28,000;  is  that  right? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Those  are  the  figures. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  In  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  we  are  building, 
theirs  is  3,400  tons  less  than  oui-s;  is  not  that  the  way  it  appears? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  added  the  figures. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  do  not  have  to  add  them.  You  see  the 
last  two  German  ships  are  28,000  tons? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  see  that  the  Pennsylvania  and  No.  39 

Secretary  Daniels  (interposing).  Are  31,400  tons. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Then,  those  figures  show,  do  they  not,  that  out 
last  two  ships  exceed  the  last  of  the  German  dreadnaughts  they  are 
building  by  3,400  tons;  is  that  not  so? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Let  us  compare  them  as  to  the  guns;  all  of 
theirs,  except  two,  have  12-iiich  guns;  is  that  not  so? 

3250S— 14 40 
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Secretary  Dakixls.  Yes;  that  is  rifl^t  Those  two  have  IS-inch 
gnus. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooK.  What  size  guns  have  ours  f 

Secretary  Dajnixls.  This  book  says  14-incli  giuia. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPooN.  That  makes  a  total  of  61  14-indi  guns.  The 
Kavy  Yearbook  has  it  64,  and  anybody  who  can  add  can  see  that  thijf 
have  just  left  off  10.    The  total  is  64. 

Secretary  Daiy iels.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WrrHERSFOOK.  The  ships  we  are  building  have  ffil  14-iiioh  gunst 

Mr.  Bbtiten.  Fifty- four  is  right 

Mr.  WrrHKRSPOoN.  Let  us  see  about  that.  The  New  York  has  10, 
ihe  Nevada  and  Oklahoma  have  10  each,  that  is  20,  and  that  makes  80. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WrrHOtSFooN.  And  the  Pennsylvania  and  No.  S9  have  IS 
apiece,  that  is  24,  and  added  to  the  30  that  makes  54,  and,  then,  the 
Texas  above  there  has  10,  which  makes  64  14-inch  guns  we  have. 

JSecretary  Danibls.  That  is  the  way  it  foots  up. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  This  Navy  Yearbook,  if  you  will  turn  over  to 

Sage  838,  proposes  to  put  down  all  of  our  14*inch  guns.  It  puts  them 
own  as  54  and  has  left  off  10  of  them. 

Mr.  Brittbn.  But  in  your  comparison  you  embraced  the  Texas  as 
against  one  of  the  German  shipHB.  Now,  you  are  taking  it  out  of  thi 
dreadnaught  class  and  putting  it  in  the  class  of  battlemips  building; 
and  trying  to  compare  it  with  the  six  building  in  Germany.  You  are 
trying  to  count  them  in  both  places. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSFOON.  That  is  where  they  ought  to  be,  because-  that 
first  list  comprises  the  tbeadnaughts  that  are  building,  and  the  New 
York  is  building  just  as  much  as  the  Texas. 

Mr.  Britten.  Then  why  not  take  it  out? 

Mr.  WiTHEHSPOON.  You  would  have  to  put  it  in  the  other  one,  and 
it  would  be  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  half -past  1  o'clock,  and  if  Judge  Wither- 
spoon  does  not  object,  I  think  we  had  better  stop  now  for  the  day, 
and  let  the  Secretary  return  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  Very  well,  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  me. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  February  3, 1914,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Tuesday^  February  5,  IQH. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TOSEPHTTS  DANIELS,  SECSETAET  OF  THE 

NAVY— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us 
again  this  morning  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Yesterday  Mr. 
Witherspoon  was  pursuing  a  course  of  questions. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary some  more  questions. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed^  Mr.  Witherspoon. 
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Mr.  WiTB£B8PooN.  Mt.  SecreUfy,  on  yesterday  we  discussed  the 
question  of  the  German  and  American  navies.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  that  I  did  not  make  any  comparison  in  point  of  speed.  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  this  morning.  I. will  ask  you  to 
look  on  page  832  of  the  1913  Yearbook,  at  the  (^man  list  of  battle- 
ships, and  see  if  you  do  not  i&nd  the  speed  of  all  those  battleships  to 
be  18  and  a  fraction  knots,  and  that  18.7  knots  is  the  highest  speed? 

Secretary  Danieus.  They  are  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPooN.  Look  at  the  American  line  of  battleships. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  will  observe  that  a  number  of  them  are 
16  knots  and  a  number  of  them  are  17  knots. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  You  say  that  "a  number  of  them  are  16 
knots  ";  how  many  of  them  are  16  knots? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Two,  16.82  and  16.90  knots. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  16.90  knots  is  almost  17  kaots? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  16.82  knots  is  not  very  far  from  17  knots. 
Seven  are  17  and  a  fraction  knots. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  You  will  observe  that  not  a  single  one 
of  Grerman's  battleships  is  less  than  18  knots. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  understand;  you  have  alreadv  stated  thaL 
How  many  of  the  American  battleships  are  18  and  a  fraction  knots, 
the  same  as  Germany's  battleships? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Ten. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Ten? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Eighteen  and  a  fraction  knots. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  How  many  battleships  in  the  American  list 
have  a  speed  of  19  and  a  fraction  knots? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Five. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Then  we  have  five  battleships,  so  far  as  speed 
is  concerned,  that  are  superior  to  any  battleships  in  the  German 
Navy,  have  we  not? 

Secretary  Danieljs.  We  have  one  more  knot,  yes ;  but  the  speed  of 
a  fleet  is  the  speed  of  the  slowest  ship  in  it. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Now,  we  will  take  the  dreadnaughts.  The 
most  of  the  German  dreadnaughts  have  a  speed  of  20  and  a  fraction 
knots,  have  they  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Most  of  them  have. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  There  are  only  three  that  have  a  speed  of  21 
and  a  fraction  knots.    Is  not  that  so  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Already  built? 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Yes;  that  is  the  list  we  are  talking  about. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  three. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  In  ours  the  lowest  speed  is  20.75  knots,  is  it 
not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  all  of  our  others  are  21  and  a  fraction 
knots,  is  not  that  so  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Mr. -Witherspoon,  the  lowest  of  ours,  how  many 
does  that  include  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Just  one.  That  is  20  and  a  fraction  knots. 
All  of  the  balance  of  ours  are  21  knots.  It  looks  like  our  dread- 
naughts  on  the  whole  have  a  superior  speed,  does  it  not? 


Mr.  WiTHBBBFOON.  Ycs.  Now,  Mr.  Secretuy,  I  voold  likA  to  mB 
your  attention  to  the  ctHBpsriBon  made  here  of  amored  ammo. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  page,  what  is  Uie  grand  total  of  flw  Qennaa . 
annored  cruiaerst  ■ 

Secretary  Daniba.  Do  yon  mem  built  and  bnlldiDgl  J 

Mr.  WiTHBBSFOOK.  Yes,  or;  ri^t  at  tlw  botfeMu;  it  iadadas  affl 
of  them. 

Secretary  Danikls.  Nine  armored  cnus»«.     - 

Mr.  WrrHBBveoH.  No.  Down  at  th6  botbxa  erf  pi^  882  yoa  viB 
see,  **  Grand'  total,  16  annored  crauwrs." 

Secretary  Dahizls.  That  includes  the  battle  cmiaers  bnilding.' 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPoON.  It  includes  the  whole  business,  16  armored 
cruisers? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Sixteen. 

Mr.  WrrHEHSPOON.  Ijook  on  the  American  side  and  see  if  you  do 
not  see  a  grand  total  of  only  11  armored  cruisers? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Eleven;  yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  is  what  it  says.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they 
got  the  number  of  armored  cruisers  11  by  treating  them  just  like  the 
battleships,  leaving  out  3? 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  they  put  them  in  here.  There  is  nothing 
misleading.  Evidently  the  Charleston,  MUwaukee,  and  St.  LouUy 
being  only  9.700  ton»,  are  not  as  well  armored  as  the  others  and  are 
put  m  a  separate  classification. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  protected  cruisers? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTitERSPooN.  T  understand  all  that.  It  is  a  fact  that  they 
put  down  in  this  Year  Book  a  ^and  total  of  11  armored  cniiseia 
and  they  accomplish  that  by  leaving  out  of  the  grand  total  3  armored 
cruisers? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  on  the  contrary 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  They  are  protected  cruisers  and 
never  were  armored  cruisers.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Witherspoon,  that 
yon  have  the  right  to  say  they  are  armored  cruisers  when  they  are  not 
and  never  were  annored  cruisers. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  That  is  just  your  judgment,  and  I  differ  about 
that.    The  11  is  gotten  at  by  leaving  out  3  armored  cruisers? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  No  ;  they  are  not  armored  cruisers. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Let  us  see  about  that  I  read  to  you  a  note  at 
the  bottom  of  page  833  which  reads  as  follows,  to  wit :  Right  under 
the  words  "  Crumeston^  Milwaukee^  and  St,  Loxm^'^  the  3  armored 
cruisers  not  included  in  the  grand  total  of  11  armored  cruisers,  right 
under  that  do  you  not  find  this  language:  "Officially  the  3  ships 
are  protected  cruisers.  They  are  actually  armored  cruisers  and  so 
treated  by  standard  foreign  publications.  If  included  in  above  table 
they  would  give :  Grand  total,  14  armored  cruisers,  178,395  tons."  Is 
not  that  so? 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  you  will  observe  that  there  is  nothing  mis- 
leading about  that. 

Mr.  WriHERSPOON.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  misleading.  I 
asked  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  do  not  find  that  note  there? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  words  you  read  are  there. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  And  they  declare  that  those  armored  cruisers 
are  omitted  from  the  list  of  armored  cruisers,  and  are  so  treated  by 
foreign  standard  publications? 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  before  that  it  says,  "Officially  the  three 
ships  are  protected  cruisers." 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  is  just  what  I  am  complaining  about — that 
officially  they  appear  one  way  and  actually  they  appear  another  way. 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  three  ships  are  put 
down  here  so  that  everybody  can  see  exactly  what  we  have,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  that  to  show  that  they  are  trying  to  take  anything  out. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Let  us  see  about  that.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  armored  cruisers  in  the  German  hst,  first,  with  reference  to  the 
speed  of  those  cruisers.  You  find  in  that  list  three  armored  cruisers, 
Prim  Heinrich^  Prim  Adalbert^  and  Friedrich  Karl^  with  a  tonnage 
of  between  8,000  and  9,000  tons? 

Secret  a  rv  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  The  three  American  armored  cruisers  that  are 
not  in  the  grand  total  of  11  armored  cruisers,  the  Charleston^  MU- 
waukee,  and  St.  Lonis^  have  a  tonnage  of  9,700  tons,  or  about  a 
thousand  tons  more  than  the  three  armored  cruisers  that  are  put 
down  in  the  German  list? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  so  stated  there ;  yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  As  to  the  guns  on  those  three  armored  cruisers 
that  I  have  asked  you  about,  one  of  them  has  only  two  9.4-inch  guns, 
and  the  other  two  have  8.2-inch  guns,  while  the  three  armored 
cruisers,  the  Charleston^  Milwaukee^  and  St.  Louis,  have  fourteen 
6-inch  guns? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  In  other  words,  they  have  two  more  guns  than 
the  German  cruisers? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  You  have  added  the  figures  up  and  I  guess 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  The  first  one  has  two  9.4-inch  and  ten  5.9-inch 
guns;  that  is  12.    The  second  one  has  4  and  10;  that  is  14. 

Mr.  Brittbn.  And  larger  guns. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Well,  tnat  may  be  your  judgment,  Mr.  Britten, 
of  their  power. 

Mr.  Britten.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
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Secretary  Danibl8.  Our  lowest  one  is  9,000  tons  and  the  highest 
14^00  tons.    Their  lowest  is  8,700  tons  and  highest  15,500  tons  f 

Mr.  WrrHERSPooN.  They  have  only  one  of  15,500  tons? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPooN.  But  we  have  four  of  14,500  tons  ? 

Secretary  Danhsls.  Yes;  and  then  those  of  13,000  tons. 

Mr.  WrrHBBgpooK.  All  of  theirs  are  smaller  than  ours,  except  one. 
Is  not  that  sot 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  tonnage;  yes. 

Mr.  WiTHEKBPooN.  In  point  of  tonnage  our  armored  cruisers  seem 
to  be  superior  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  we  have  more  tonnage. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  In  point  of  guns  all  of  the  armored  cruisers 
in  the  German  Navy  have  8.2-inch  guns,  except  the  first  two  ships? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  we  have  four  cruisers  with  10-inch  guns! 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Larger  than  any  on  the  German  armored 
cruisers,  and  the  balance  of  our  guns  are  8-inch,  which  is  two-tenths 
of  an  inch  less  than  on  the  German  cruisers? 

Secretary  Danieus.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  So  far  as  armament  is  concerned  you  do  not 
see  any  superiority  in  the  German  armored  cruisers,  do  you  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  When  we  come  to  the  battle  cruisers,  Germany 
has  four  built  and  they  have  11-inch  guns,  and  their  speed  is  28 
knots? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  have  none. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  So  far  as  the  speed  of  the  battle  cruisers  is 
concerned,  they  are  far  superior  to  anything  we  have? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  have  sacrificed  armor  and  armament  to 
Speed. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  So  far  as  the  question  of  running  away  is 
concerned,  Germany  is  far  in  the  lead  f 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  have  greater  speed  in  these  battle 
cruisers 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Yes.  You  consider  with  that  showing  that 
Germany  has  a  superior  fleet  to  ours,  and  they  could  get  out  of  the 
way  faster? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  you  are  bound  in  considering  the 
effectiveness  of  a  navy  to  consider  all  of  its  fighting  units.  You  will 
observe  that  of  tliese  battle  cruisers,  which  are  everjrwhere  called 
capital  ships,  Germany  has  four  built  and  three  building.  They  have 
a  total  tonnape  of  172,974  tons.  Now,  as  an  offset  to  those  we  have 
noUiingat  all. 

Mr.  WrrHERSl»ooN.  Well,  if  you  say  that  we  have  nothing  to  offset 
them — our  14  armored  cruisers  are  far  superior  to  their  9,  we  have 
five  more  armored  cruisers  than  they  have^  if  you  say  that  our 
armored  cruisers  do  not  offset  their  battle  crmsers  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  have  not  that  many.    You  have  included 

the  protected  cruisers, 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Well,  you  said  that  you  relied  on  the  experts, 
and  I  am  relying  on  the  experts  that  wrote  this  note,  which  says 


You  can  not  omit  them. 

Mr.  Taiaott.  That  is  the  most  recent  thing  the  Ghsvemment  Qtat 
is  doing! 

Secretary  Danibia  Yes;  and  instead  of  building  battle  cmisers, 
we  are  using  all  of  our  money  in  the  dreadnaughts,  and  Germany 
is  also  building  not  only  Uiese  three  battle  cruisers,  but  two  battle- 
ships. They  are  buildmg  in  their  program  three  of  these  swift 
battle  cruisers  and  two  dreadnaughts  this  year. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  In  the  battle  cruisers  they  have  to  sacrifice 
the  power  of  the  guns  and  the  protection  in  the  armament  to  apeedt 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Britten.  What  about  speedt 

Mr.  WiTHERBPOON.  Speed  is  a  mighty  important  thing  when  you 
are  whipped  and  want  to  get  away. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  insist  in  any  comparison  you  make  that  you 
must  put  into  the  record  the  fact  that  thev  have  these  four  battle 
cruisers,  which  we  have  not;  they  are  building  three,  which  we  do 
not  ask  for ;  and  they  are  building  two  dreadnoughts  gr  the  same  type 
that  we  do  ask  for. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  compared  the  German 
and  American  Navies  and,  very  briefly,  the  American  and  Japanese 
Navies.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  by  one  of  the 
great  experts  of  the  Navy,  Admiral  Vreeland,  who  was  before  the 
committee  the  other  day,  who  told  us  about  the  relations  that  Govflm- 
ments  sustain  to  each  other,  and  in  view  of  that  fact  stated  that  if  we 
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had  a  war  with  any  of  the  European  countries  none  of  them  could 
afford  to  send  as  many  as  half  ox  their  ships  over  to  fight  us.  Do 
you  approve  of  that  statement  of  your  expert  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  that  any  nation  would  send  all 
of  its  ships.    Admiral  Vreeland  knows  more  about  that  than  I  do. 

Mr.  'WiTHERSPOON.  As  he  knows  more  about  that  than  you  do,  will 
you  take  his  statement  as  true,  and  assuming  that  in  a  war  with 
England  or  Germany  or  any  of  those  great  countries  they  could  not 
afford  to  send  over  half  of  their  fleet  to  fight  us,  will  you  not  concede 
that  we  have  a  Navy  that  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  protect  us? 

Secretary  Danieijs.  I  take  it  that  he  meant  that  no  nation  in  the 
beginning  of  a  war  would  send  more  than  half,  but  I  take  it  that  any 
nation  in  war  will  send  everything  they  have  when  they  are  in  a  fight 
with  another  country  in  order  to  win  a  battle. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Then  you  differ  with  this  expert? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  that  respect. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  do  not  rely  on  the  experts  in  all  instances? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  Not  in  all  matters ;  and  no  doubt  if  you  asked 
him  the  question,  if  when  the  battle  became  close  and  hot  and  the 
issue  was  in  doubt  any  nation  would  not  send  everything  it  had  to  win 
the  fight,  I  think  he  would  say  that  they  would. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  The  question  was,  Just  assuming  that  he  was 
correct  in  his  statement  and  they  could  not  afford  to  send  more  than 
half  their  ships  to  fight  us,  if  that  be  true,  then  have  we  not  an  abun- 
dant Navy  to  protect  us  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  assume  that  they  would  send  them  in 
the  first  instance.  Now,  Great  Britain  has  18  battleships  of  the 
dreadnaught  type,  40  of  the  predreadnaught  type,  9  battle  cruisers, 
34  armored  cruisers,  72  cruisers,  143  torpedo  destroyers,  49  torpedo 
boats,  and  72  submarines.  The  United  States  has  7  battleships  of 
the  dreadnaught  type,  as  against  18;  we  have  24  of  the  predread- 
naught type,  as  against  40.  We  have  11  armored  cruisers,  as  against 
34;  14  cruisers,  as  against  72;  46  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  as  against 
143;  18  torpedo  boats,  as  against  49;  and  25  submarines,  as  against 
72.  England's  shipbuilding  program  for  the  year  1913-14  is  5 
battleships,  8  cruisers,  16  destroyers,  a  group  of  submarines,  and  2 
river  gunboats,  which  would  show  that  they  are  superior  in  numbers, 
and  in  building  program  Great  Britain  is  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  did  not  ask  you  to  compare 
our  Navy  with  Great  Britain's,  because  I  know  that  she  has  a  great 
many  more  ships  than  we  have,  but  I  am  just  asking  you  about  a 
single  point,  ftreat  Britain  has  built  and  building,  including  all 
types,  72  battleships. 

Mr.  Talbott.  You  asked  if  we  could  have  them  all  at  one  point? 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  We  can  have  them  all  at  home,  where  they 
should  be.  • 

Mr.  Talbott.  All  at  one  point  and  engaged  in  a  conflict? 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Certainly  we  can,  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  do 
it,  because  you  could  not  use  them  all.  That  is  what  the  naval  officers 
tell  me,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  British  Navy  has  72  battleships  and  half  of  that 
number  is  36,  which  is  3  less  than  we  have.  If  Admiral  Vreeland  is 
right  in  his  statement  that  she  could  not  aflford  to  send  more  than 
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Secretanr  Danibls.  No  country  has  better  sbipB  than  the  Wjfomiuf 
and  the  latest  types. 
Mr.  WrrmataoON.  Have  we  not  better  ships  than  ray  ship  in  Om 

English  Navy! 

Secretary  DAsreLS.  I  take  it  that  both  countries  are  building  the 
very  best. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  L«t  us  see  about  that.  Turn  over  to  page  830. 
In  the  dreadnaught  type  does  it  not  appear  there  that  the  biggest 
ship  in  the  British  Navy  has  a  tonnage  oi  23,000  tons? 

Mr.  Britten.  Built  or  buildins? 

Mr,  WiTHERSPOON.  Dreadnaughts  built 

Secretary  Daniels.  Twenty-three  thousand  tons  at  the  time  ihis 
book  was  printed,  but  they  are  now  building  27,500  tons. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOoN.  It  is  a  fact  there  that  the  largest  dreadnauj^t 
built  in  England  is  23,000  tons! 

Secretary  Daniels.  Becently,  since  this  book  was  printed,  they 
have  com  missioned  one  or  two  ships,  I  think,  larger  than  that. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  We  have  commissioned  some,  too;  but  I  am 
just  speaking  with  reference  to  this  book. 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  this  book  the  largest  is  23,000  tons. 

Mr.  WrrHEHSPOON.  Turn  over  to  ours  and  state  if  it  is  not  a  &ct 
that  the  larg^t  drendnaught  that  we  have  completed  is  27,000  tons. 

Secretary  Danielb.  The  Texas,  but  she  is  not  yet  completed. 

Mr.  WrTHEBSPooN.  And  then  we  have  two  of  26,000  tons? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTnBBSPOON.  There  are  three  dreadnaughts  completed  that 
have  a  tonnage,  the  largest  one  of  4,000  tons  and  the  smaller  ones  of 
3,000  tons  each,  greater  than  any  dreadnanght  that  En^aSd  bas 
built  now.    Is  not  that  sot 

Secretary  Danblb.  Those  are  the  figures. 
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Mr.  WFraofiBHPOOK.  Ompftrlng  the  dreftdnangbte  that  are  build- 
ing, is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  largest  dreadnaught  that  England  is 
building  has  a  tonnage  of  27,500  tons  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Ttxm  crret  to  ours  and  tdl  me  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  the  largest  dreadnaught  that  we  have  building  has  a  tonnage  of 
81,400  tons  and  we  have  two  of  them,  or,  in  other  words,  4,000  tons 
larger  than  the  biggest  dreadnaught  that  England  is  building? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Nearly  4,000  tons ;  not  quite. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  It  just  lacks  100  tons  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHEHSFOON.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  two  other  dread* 
naughts  of  27,500  tons  each,  equal  to  the  two  largest  of  England  ? 

Secretary  Danisls.  Yes. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  We  have  two  dreadnaughts  now  building  that 
are  equal  in  tonnage  to  the  largest  dreadnaughts  in  tiie  English  Navy, 
and  then  we  have  two  of  8,900  tons  larger.    Is  not  that  true? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  not 
proper  for  us  either  to  minimize  the  German  Navy  or  to  exag- 
gerate the  power  of  our  own.  The  converse  of  the  proposition  is 
equally  true.  Underestimation  as  well  as  overestimation  are  alike 
fatal.  For  years  the  United  States  Navy  was  ahead  of  the  German, 
imtil  by  a  continuous  building  program  on  her  part  and  a  lapse  in 
ours  she  has,  at  some  time  between  1909  and  1911,  forged  ahead.  It 
is  the  duty  of  our  naval  officers  to  watch  such  developments  all  over 
the  world  and  to  counsel  the  Secretary  accordingly.  I  have  else- 
where m  these  hearings  indicated  the  process  by  which  I  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusions  forming  the  basis  of  my  estimates.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  following  extract  from  my  annual  report  for  the 
current  year: 

Tbe  wise  naval  policy  for  the  United  States  at  this  time  is  to  find  the  golden 
mean.  It  can  not  wisely,  by  Itself,  reduce  the  construction  of  dreadnau{;hts  or 
compete  with  other  great  powers  in  burdening  taxpayers  to  hasten  the  construc- 
tion of  a  navy  larger  than  our  conditions  demand.  The  estimates  of  the  Navy 
Department  show  a  decrease  in  the  ordinary  expenditures.  The  program  of 
the  department  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  "  More  money  afloat  and  less 
ashore."  I  therefore  recommend  the  authorization  by  the  present  Congress  of 
the  following  building  program:  T«ro  dreadnaughts,  eight  destroyers,  three 
submarines. 

This  is  not.  it  will  be  observed,  a  large  program,  but  it  is  a  progressive  one. 
It  meets  the  demand  to  go  forward  in  the  continuation  of  "an  adequate  and 
well-proportioned  Navy."  We  have  now  under  construction  six  battleships  of 
the  largest  and  most  approved  type.  The  Texas  is  now  practically  completed, 
but  will  not  Join  the  fleet  until  the  new  year.  The  Neio  York  will  be  commis- 
sioned next  spring,  and  within  two  years  we  will,  besides  the  Texas  and  Nctc 
York,  add  to  our  fleet  the  powerful  Pennsylvania,  Oklahoma,  Nevada,  and 
No.  39.  With  the  authorization  of  two  of  the  largest  battleships  ever  con- 
structed before  the  close  of  the  present  administration  the  United  States  will 
have  enough  ships  to  have  always  a  creditable  and  capable  fleet  in  both  tlie 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  Oceana  These,  together  with  the  smaller  ships  under 
construction,  will  make  the  American  Navy  one  of  strength  and  power,  ready 
for  the  protection  of  American  shores  and  American  interests  A  steady  build- 
ing program  of  advancement  from  year  to  year  will  be  necessary  to  give  us  an 
"adequate  Navy,"  the  goal  of  American  needs  and  desires.  Of  the  smaller 
craft  we  now  have  under  construction  the  following:  Sev^iteen  destroyers,  1 
destroyer  tender,  21  submarines,  2  submarine  tenders,  2  fuel  ships,  3  gunboats, 
1  transport,  and  1  supply  ship. 

If  the  p  *esent  Ck)ngre6s  authorizes  the  two  dreadnaughts,  eight  destroyers,  and 
three  sub-narines  recommended,  the  country  will  have  a  "  well-propdrtioned  •* 
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of  Hie  fleet  or  fleete.   Tboee  wlio  hid  w  etaad  etili  in 

eppfore  Hile  oonaervatlTe  pvognutt.    Tboee  w&o  wliii  to  beeteii  moftm 

eoDetrocdoii  win  not  giTe  It  tbeir  anpioviL    fi  tae  beol 

metiue  ooneldenitloii,  ae  a  middle  ooofae  of  wIetaD.    ^It  le  a 

oot  a  thecoar  tbat  oonfinoBte  ne."    Xbe  nmnam  ef  tte  oou^  do  ao|  pera4l  ea 

laiye  an  ezpanefon  In  naral  bolldliif  ae  the  department  Jolfbt;  deelve  to  enter 

npml  at  tide  tlmk   in  ite  reeommendettone  It  bae  luapt  In  Tlevr  the  ptobaMe 

twennee  and  odier  demenfla  and  plaead  tM  new  eonetrnetioB  at  the  veiy  loneet 

pfOffiam  yiat  ooold  meet  the  needa  of  tiie  eovDitiy  or  eanjr  ont  the  pmgne  made 

to  the  Toter& 

It  le  not  beUered  It  te  dealing  boneetly  with  Ckmfieee  to  make  lane  eeHmetf 
In  the  expectation  ttiat  the  national  legldators  will  nee  the  pmninf  ftaiUii*  I 
bare  rednoed  the  bajOdlng  propoeed  br  tiie  General  Boaid  (aee  lepbtt  la  ap- 
pendix) not  becanee  ef  oppoeitlen  to  the  ptoareeBlve  plane  of  that  aMe  bo4r 
of  naTal  etateemen,  bnt  becanee  It  le.deemed  wiee.to  mu^  ^  bodaet  that  wItt 
be  within  the  reeonroee  of  our  Go?ernment  It  te  the  dnty  d  the  naml  egpei'te 
to  make  eodi  reoommendatione  ae  their  experience  and  training  dictate.  It  le 
the  dotgr  of  the  head  of  the  departlnent  to  nrse  only  eodi  apprapriatloni  ae  It 
le  beUered  Ctagreee  can  grant  within  the  Ifndte  of  the  oodnbj'e  pcoheble  hi> 
come.  That  baa  been  the  oontioUiag  motive  In  all  tiie  recomroendetleae  which 
are  contained  In  die  eetlmatee  for  the  KaTj  Department 

(Th^:^rapon  the  committee  adjomned  to  meet  to-morrow,  Wednes* 
4liy»  February  4|  1914,  at  10.S0  o'clock  a,  m.) 


The  CoMKrmDB  ok  Natal  AnrAina, 

Wednesday^  Fehrmry  J^191i. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon*  Lemuel  P.  Padg^  (dudrman) 
prefiidiiig. 

8IATEMEHT  OF  HOIT.  TOSEPHITS  BAXIEIS,  SECSETAXT  OF  TEE 

HAVY — Continned. 

The  Chairman.  Grentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  have  with  us 
this  morninff  again  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  When  we  adjourned 
yesterday  JV&.  Witherspoon  was  asking  the  Secretary  some  questions. 
You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Witherspoon. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  were  talking  about  the  largest 
English  ships,  and  I  believe  we  ^  had  compared  the  tonnage  of 
those  ships  with  the  tonnage  of  the  largest  American  ships,  and  as- 
certained that  our  largest  ships  were  3,900  tons  larger  than  the  largest 
ships  in  the  English  Navy.  You  will  notice,  Mr.  Secretary,  at 
the  bottom  of  pa^e  830  that  the  tonnage  of  the  largest  English  ships 
is  27,500  tons.     You  remember  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  will  ask  you  to  turn  over  to  page  831  and  see 
if  you  do  not  find  the  last  five  English  dreadnaughts  that  are  build- 
ing to  have  a  tonnage  of  only  26,000  tons? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  are  the  figures  here  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  That  is  5,400  tons  less  than  our  two  largest 
battleships  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  It  looks  like  England  is  going  backward  in  the 
size  of  her  ships  from  that,  does  it  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  they  are  smaller  than  those  wo  are 
building. 
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Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  Thev  are  1,500  tons  smaller  than  some  of  the 
older  ones  that  England  has  authorized? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  that  much  smaller  than  the  Bamham  and 
Valiant, 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Comparing  the  English  dreadnaughts  with 
ours,  in  point  of  guns,  you  find  that  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish ships  that  are  built  the  largest  gun  on  any  of  them  is  13.5  inches. 
Is  not  tnat  so  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  eight  15-inch. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  did  not  understand  my  question,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. On  all  of  the  English  dreadnaughts  that  are  now  built,  the 
larg^  gun  is  13.5  inches;  is  not  that  so? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  While  we  have  two  dreadnaughts  now  com- 
pleted, the  Texas  and  New  York^  both  of  which  have  14-inch  guns  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  You  spoke  of  England  having  some  15-inch 
guns.  How  many  guns  has  each  one  of  the  English  dreadnaughts 
now  building  whose  caliber  is  15  inches — only  eight,  is  not  that  so? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Ten,  1  think. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Look  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  where  you 
found  the  15-inch  guns;  does  it  not  state  that  each  one  has  eight 
15-inch  guns? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Eight  15-inch  guns. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Each  one  of  the  English  ships  that  is  supplied 
with  15-inch  guns  has  only  eight  guns? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Turn  to  our  largest  guns,  and  you  find  that 
four  of  our  ships  are  supplied  with  ten  14-inch  guns  and  two  of  them 
are  supplied  with  twelve  14-inch  guns? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Comparing  the  largest  English  ships  with 
ours  in  point  of  guns  we  have  six  more  large  guns  on  each  of  our 
ships  than  England  has,  is  not  that  true? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Mr.  Secretary,  looking  at  it  in  point  of  arma- 
ment, you  would  not  say  that  we  are  so  inferior  to  England,  would 
vou  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  in  those  particular  ships  which  you 
speak  of  we  are  not.  When  you  take  tne  whole  number  of  English 
dreadnaughts  built  and  building,  we  are. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  We  agreed  in  the  beginning  and  there  is  no 
controversy  between  us  that  England  has  a  great  many  more  ships 
than  we  have — twice  as  many — and,  so  far  as  the  number  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  difference  between  us;  but  I  asked  you  this  ques- 
tion, taking  into  consideration  the  fact  which  the  representative  of 
the  General  Board  stated  here,  that  if  we  had  a  war  with  England 
she  could  not  afford  to  send  more  than  half  of  her  ships  against  us^ 
if  we  would  not  have  plenty  of  ships  to  protect  ourselves,  and  you 
replied  that  if  that  was  done,  England  would  send  her  largest  and 
most  powerful  ships  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  was  your  reply? 

Secretary  Daniels.  At  first. 
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Mr.  WiTHiBBfooir.  When  we  ocmie  to  consider  her  wonan  poworfnl 
ships  we  find  that  they  are  far  inferior  to  oars  in  tonnage  and  in 
armament  both;  is  not  that  sot 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  will  find  that  she  has  so  manj  move.  I 
did  not  agree  that  she  w^ndd  send  only  half.  I  a^fMd  m  the  first 
instance  that  she  would  not  send  all  she  had,  but  wonld  aeiMl  the  kst 
one  if  in  a  war. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSFOON.  I  was  examining  you  on  the  suppositiim  that 
the  representative  of  the  general  boara  before  this  committee,  the 
board  of  experts  on  which  you  say  ^ou  rely.  I  was  Air^mining  mn 
on  the  supposition  that  what  he  said  was  tne  truth:  that  ia,  uiat 
the  relations  of  those  foreign  Governments  were  such  that  no  one 
of  them  could  afford  to  send  more  than  half  their  ships  here,  and 


you  said,  in  answer  to  me,  that  if  that  was  so,  why,  England  has 
very  much  more  powerful  ships,  but  when  we  kxw:  into  that  we 
find  that  her  ships  are  inferior  to  ours  in  tonnage  and  in  armament 
Do  you  still  contejod  that  England  could. just  pick  out  her  beet 
ships  and  send  them  a^inst  us,  and  that  we  womd  jaot  have  ships 
powtfful  enough  to  resist  her  I 

Secretary  Daniels.  She  has  18  dreadnaughts  and  we  have  7. 
She  could  send  all  the  18  against  the  7.  I  should  hate  to  go  up 
attinst  that 

Mr.  BRirTEN.  How  about  her  building  program  of  dreadnao^tri 

Secretary  Daniels.  She  is  building 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPooN  (interjposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  I  am  examinmg  the  witness. 

Mr.  Taiaott.  You  are  not  examininp;  a  witness. 

Mr.  WiTHKRSFOON.  The  Secretary.  I  did  not  mean  any  disreqwct 
by  it. 

Mr.  Britten.  You  should  proceed  fairly. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  have  done  any- 
thing unfair  ? 

Mr.  Britten.  No. 

Mr.  WiTiiERSPooN.  Well,  do  not  say  it  if  you  do  not  mean  it  I 
object  to  this  interruption. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ?ay  right  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  I  say  it  with  the  kindest  purpose,  that  there  have  been 
interviews  given  out  by  Judge  Witherspoon,  myself,  and  others,  who 
have  certain  rights  on  this  committee,  which  have  been  considered 
insulting  to  the  representatives  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary,  and 
others  who  have  appeared  here.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
for  myself,  and  1  think  I  can  say  it  with  the  same  emphasis  for 
Judge  Witherspoon,  that  there  has  been  no  thought  of  being  offen- 
sive or  insulting  to  anybody. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  never  thought  so. 

Mr.  HENSLEr.  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  that  there  is  any 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  that  we  have  had  a  purpose  ol 
that  Kind,  and  I  want  to  say  that  1  have  not  the  faintest  idea  that 
Admiral  Vreeland  in  any  particular  took  offense  at  any  questions 
which  were  propounded  to  nim.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  gen- 
tlemen who  are  giving  out  interviews  to  the  papers  have  a  brier  for 
certain  gentlemen  or  what  the  purpose  is,  but  I  submit  that  it  is 
not  exactly  the  courtesy  that  is  aue  members  of  this  committee  and 
Members  of  Congress. 
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^  The  Chairman.  Lee  us  proceed.    Do  not  interfere  with  the  ques- 
tions of  Judge  Witherspoon. 

Mr.  Britten.  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  I  am  directly  responsible 
for  this  little  argument,  or  whatever  it  might  be  called,  being  brought 
lip,  I  want  to  ciul  the  chair's  attention  to  my  reason  for  interrupting 
t£e  judge  or  asking  the  Secretary  a  question.    In  the  newspapers  cS 

Jesterday  Mr.  Hensley  refers  to  a  statement  purporting  to  he  frcm 
Ir.  Her^ey  and  Mr.  Witherspoon,  in  which 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  We  do  not  wish  to  go  into  such  con- 
trovereics. 

Mr.  Britten.  Then  I  will  not  refer  to  it  further  except  merely  to 
ssky  that  the  judge  in  asking  the  Secretary  a  certain  line  of  questions 
will  say,  ^^  Is  not  our  smallest  dreadnaught  superior  to  the  Briti^  or 
the  German  smallest  dreadnaught?  "  Answer,  "  Yes,  sir."  That  is 
all  he  cares  to  know.  Then  he  will  ask,  "  Is  not  our  largest  dread- 
naught superior  to  the  largest  dreadnaught  of  Germany }  ^  Answer, 
"  Yes,  sir;  it  is."  That  is  all  he  cares  to  know.  He  does  not  bring 
out  the  fact  that  they  are  superior  in  numbers  by  100  per  cent,  or  200 
or  300  per  cent,  as  in  the  case  of  England.  He  merely  brings  out  the 
fact  that  our  ^nallest  dreadnaught  is  superior  to  their  smallest  and 
our  largest  siiip  is  superior  to  their  largest.  That  is  not  fair  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  who  are  anxious  to  secure  infor- 
mation. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  the  information  after  the  judge  fin- 
idies  his  questions. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  asked  you,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  for  24  years  we  have  been  increasing  our  Navy  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  one-third  battleships  a  year,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for 
24  years  we  have  been  investing  $9,000,000  a  year  in  battleships,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  or  the  battleships  we  are  now  building 
costs  three  tim^  as  much  as  those  we  had  when  we  were  building  our 
Navy,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  very  powerful 
Navy,  if  you  thought  that  we  ou^ht  to  increase  it  more  rapicily  in  the 
future  than  we  had  increased  it  in  the  past,  and  your  reply  was  that 
on  account  of  the  action  of  foreign  Governments  in  increasing  theirs 
that  we  ought  to  do  so.  Now,  mat  answer,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  if  we  were  to  quit' building  battleships  the 
foreign  Governments  would  not  follow  our  example,  but  they  would 
continue  to  increase  theirs.  Is  not  vour  answer  based  on  that  as- 
sumption  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  I  think  this,  that  we  can  not  be  guided 
in  our  course  solely  by  what  other  nations  are  doing.  Last  year  we 
only  built  one  battleship,  and  that  did  not  affect  at  all  the  other 
nations,  because  they  went  on  and  built  more  than  ever. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Your  answer  is  not  responsive  to  my  question. 
I  will  put  it  in  another  form:  If  foreign  Governments  should  quit 
building  battleships,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  quitting  building 
them? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  reducing  the  expense 
of  building  them  if  we  could  get  an  international  agreement  to  that 
efffect. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  am  talking  about  battleships.  If  foreign 
Governments  would  not  build  any  more,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  us 
not  building  any  more? 


Secretary  Daniels.  It  may  be  as  to  this  one  matter. 

Mr.  WiTHEKBPOON.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  the  other  matters. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  that  she  followed  us,  but  fpl- 
lowed  her  own  policy. 

Mr.  WiTHEHSPOON.  We  authorized  three  battleships  in  June,  1890. 
and  Germany  did  not  have  a  battleship  on  the  ocean  until  1898. 
That  looks  like  she  had  followed  our  example  in  that  respect. 

Secretary  Daniels.  My  theory  about  Germany  is  that  her  policy 
has  not  been  inSuenced  by  our  policy. 

Mr.  Wftherspoon.  That  does  not  answer  my  question  at  all. 

Ill  point  of  size  of  the  ships,  we  have  ascertamed  that  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  we  were  constantly  building  ships  of  larger 
tonnage  than  Germany  and  that  Germany  is  now  3,900  tons  behind  us 
in  the  size  of  ships.     lias  she  not  been  following  us  in  that  respect? 

Secretary  Daniei.9.  I  believe  she  is  building  more  ships.  Her  ex- 
perts tell  nor  that  she  had  better  build  more  and  not  so  powofnl 
ships. 

M  r.  WiTHERsrcxtN,  I  have  asked  yon  about  the  number  and  about  the 
tonnage.  Did  not  you  and  I  find  out  from  the  Navy  Yearbook  that 
all  through  the  two  lists — the  German  and  United  States  lists — the 
tonnage  of  the  American  ships  has  been  constantly  ahead  and  that  we 
are  still  ahead  3,900  tons! 

Secretary  Daniei-s.  But  in  discussing  what  one  country  has  in  the 
way  of  ships  you  must  take  everything  it  has,  not  a  few. 

Mr,  WiTHERSPOON,  I  am  going  to  take  everything,  but  I  cut  not 
take  them  all  at  the  same  time. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  In  these  particulars  you  are  right. 

Mr.  WrTHERSPooN.  In  regard  to  armament,  w<*  found  that  we  are 
building  ships  with  bigger  guns  that  Germany  all  the  time;  we 
found  that  out? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  did  in  certain  particulars;  I  do  not  know 
about  all  the  time. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  any  limit  put  upon  the  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Witherspoon? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  down  to 
the  last  two  ships  Germany  has  built,  each  one  of  which  has  eight  15- 
inch  guns,  down  to  that  time  we  had  been  building  larger  guns  than 
Germany  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  on  our  dreadnaughts. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  in  point  of 
the  expenditure  of  money  we  have  been  away  ahead  of  (Jermany  all 
the  time? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  gone  over  those  figures. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  We  went  over  the  figures  the  other  day,  and  it 
appeared 

Secretary  Daniels  (interposing).  You  will  find  this,  that  when- 
ever you  go  into  the  expenditure  of  money  that  the  pay  of  our  men  and 
officers  is  very  much  greater  than  anywhere  else  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  comparison. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  am  just  talking  about  the  amount  of  money. 
Has  not  Germany  been  away  behind  us  in  the  amount  of  money  we 
have  spent? 

Secretary  Daniels.  She  has  spent  less  money. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  And  now  we  are  $30,000,(K)0  ahead  of  Germany 
in  the  amount  of  expenditures  for  the  Naval  Establishment? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  On  page  838. 

Secretary  Daniels.  These  tables  show  that  Germany  has  right 
along  spent  less  money  than  we  have. 

Mr.  WmiERSPOON.  And  in  a  great  many  years  spent  half  as  much 
as  we  have? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  some  years;  ves. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  And  on  the  whole — we  had  the  column  added 
up  the  other  day — she  has  spent  in  the  last  13  years  $400,000,000  less 
than  we  have.  The  clerk  added  this  up  on  the  adding  machine,  and 
he  gave  it  to  vou  the  other  day,  and  you  took  it  as  correct  ? 

Secretary  i)ANiELS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  Then  in  the  last  appropriation  ours  is  $29,- 
000,000  more  than  Germany's.  In  the  matter  of  expenditures  Ger- 
many has  been  following  behind  us? 

Secretary  Daniels.  She  has  been  behind  us. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  If  Germany  and  these  other  nations  have  been 
following  behind  us  in  the  date  we  began  to  build  battleships,  in  the 
tonnage  of  the  battleships,  in  the  armanent  of  the  battleships,  and  in 
the  expenditures  on  account  of  the  battleships,  then  they  are  follow- 
ing our  example  in  every  respect,  and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  if  we  should  quit  building  battleships  they  would  follow  usi 

Secretary  Daniels.  Germany  is  building  now  and  she  is  going 
ahead  of  us. 
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of  what  Japan  has  spent  and  $400,000,000  in  excess  of  what  Germany 
has  spent  in  the  last  13  years,  and  still  they  tell  us  with  all  that  ex- 
penditure that  our  Navy  is  inferior  to  Germany,  have  you  tried  to 
and  out  why  that  is  so! 

Secretary  Danieu.  Whenever  you  hegin  to  discuss  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Navy  you  have  got  to  remember  that  pay  in  our  Navy 
is  very  much  more  than  any  other  navy  pay.  Our  costs  for  men 
and  officers,  and  by  our  expenses  by  reason  of  our  retirement,  etc., 
are  vei^  much  larger. 

Mr.  WrrHEHBPooN.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  we 
pay  our  men  more  than  they  do  in  foreign  countries  as  one  explana- 
tion.   It  is  a  common  thing  when  any  wrong  appears 

Secretary  Daniels,  (interposing),  I  was  not  speaking  only  of  the 
pay  of  the  men,  I  was  speaking  on  that  line. 

Mr.  WiTHERSFOON.  You  refer  to  the  men,  and  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  lay  all  the  wrong  on  the  shoulders  of  the  laborers,  but  your  Pay- 
master General's  report  shows  that  the  total  amount  we  spend  on 
labor  is  $22,000,000,  and  if  you  take  that  from  $140,000,000— just 
knock  out  the  whole  labor  account — it  still  leaves  $118,0O0,(>00,  which 
is  $7,000,000  more  than  Germany  spends.    So,  that  does  not  explain  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  it  is  our  duty,  certainly  I  feel  it  my 
duty,  to  consider  every  item  of  expenditure  and  see  wherein  we  can 
make  economies.  That  is  what  I  have  been  doing  since  I  have  beoi 
in  office. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOoN.  There  is  just  one  othw  question,  not  for  too  to 
answer,  but  I  want  to  make  a  request  of  you,  and  that  is  this:  In 
my  study  of  the  Navy  I  have  come  to  the  conclusioD  that  the  immhi 
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why  we  are  wasting  so  many  million  dollars  and  making  our  Navy 
co6t  so  very  much  more  than  other  nations  is  that  our  work  is  not 
concentrated  at  one  or  two  points,  as  it  is  in  foreign  governments, 
but  scattered  through  a  multitude  of  navy  yards,  naval  stations, 
training  stations,  and  coaling  stations,  for  every  one  of  which  vou 
have  to  have  a  separate  power  plant,  you  have  to  have  separate  ory- 
docks,  you  have  to  have  a  duphcation  of  machinery,  and  some  of  the 
naval  officers  tell  me  it  is  ten  times  as  much  as  it  would  be  if  you  had 
the  work  concentrated  at  one  point.  You  have  to  have  duplication 
of  railroads  in  the  navy  yards,  you  have  to  have  a  duplication  of  sea 
walls,  and  everything  in  the  Navy  is  duplicated,  in  my  judgment,  ten- 
fold because  of  the  scattered  way  our  work  is  done.  What  I  want 
to  request  of  you  is  that  you  have  your  experts  examine  into  that, 
and  a  year  from  now  I  would  like  you  to  tell  us  how  much  that  in- 
creases the  expenses  of  the  Navy,  and  how  much  less  it  would  be  if 
the  work  was  concentrated  at  one  point. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  has  been  my  purpose  this  spring  and 
summer  to  make  a  critical  study  of  the  navy-yard  management  in 
the  hope  that  I  could  present  next  December  the  result  of  that  study, 
which  might  effect  saving  and  betterment  of  work. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  taken  the  time  to  read 
the  statement  by  the  naval  constructors  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  yards  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  read  some  of  the  statements. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  them.  Some  of 
them  contain  what  I  consider  the  meat  of  the  coconut  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  yards.  You  can  not  mix  the  military  management  with 
the  industrial  management  with  any  success,  and  in  my  judgment  it 
does  not  get  the  results  w  hich  are  intended.  In  other  words,  when 
you  put  a  line  officer  whose  idea  probably  is  to  became  the  head  of 
Navy,  he  either  is  not  sufficiently  interested  or  does  not  have  the 
time  to  study  the  industry  sufficiently  to  equip  himself  to  manage 
that  part  as  it  should  be  managed,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  does  not 
give  him  the  information  or  experience  intended  by  putting  him  in 
such  a  position  as  manager.  I  Lelieve  it  would  be  better  if  he  were 
subordinated  to  a  really  capable,  well-qualified  manager.  It  is  so 
clear  to  me — I  know  your  purpose  is  just  as  good  as  mme  or  anyone 
else's  in  trying  to  direct  the  forces  of  your  department  in  an  efficient 
and  proper  manner — in  my  judgment  this  mismanagement  has  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  construction  work  in  the  navy  yards  and 
has  disorganized  the  men  and  at  times  put  them  in  an  unhappy  con- 
dition, and,  of  course,  the  responsibility  is  usually  put  on  the  tired 
shoulders  of  the  men  who  do  the  work.  I  think  that  is  most  impor- 
tant, and  I  think  that  we  could  save  at  least  the  price  of  a  battleship 

1  have  taken  an  interest  and  made  some  private  investigations, 
besides  going  around  with  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  to  get  what 
information  1  could,  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  present 
management  is  costing  this  Government — I  do  not  think  anybody 
can  estimate  it  properly,  but  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  cost  this 
Government  the  price  of  a  battleship  a  year,  this  mismanagement 
in  the  affairs  of  the  navy  yards  in  construction.  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  or  not  you  have  given  this  matter  consideration  and  whether 


sideration  after  a  little  more  time  and  stud;. 

Mr.  W1LUAM8.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  number  of  battleships  is  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  merely  a  question  of  policy,  what  is  wisest  and  bedt 

Secretary  Daniem.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLUAMs.  Is  not  the  greatest  question  that  we  have  to  deil 
with  the  business -man^ment  of  our  navy  yards  and  stations! 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  a  very  big  questicn. 

Mr.  Wiij,iAsi8.  Is  not  that  one  which  will  give  your  departmeiit 
(ho  most  concern  in  reaching  correct  results  and  conclusionsT 

Secretary  Daniei^.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  W11J.IAM8.  I  agree  with  Judge  Witherspoon  and  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, and  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  give  us  special  informa- 
tion and  a  report  along  tnat  line  a  year  from  now. 

Secretary  Danieu.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  ue 
going  to  take  up  this  matter  and  decide  it  in  the  near  future,  the 
question  of  reorganization? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  can  not  decide  it  without  congresdtHial  w- 
tioiK  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  wanted  to  know. 

The  Chairjian.  There  are  certain  matters  which  you  can  yourself 
arrange  without  congressional  action. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  it  should  come  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  We  are  putting  in  some  work  that  will  give  us 
better  information,  and  I  hope  by  December  to  be  able  to  present  a 
plan. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Next  December? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Don't  you  think,  when  there  is  a  possible  waste 
of  as  much  as  I  spoke  of — of  course  I  may  be  mistaken — ^I  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  in  construction  work  and  I  have  sought 
inrormation  on  my  own  account  from  engineers  who,  I  think,  prob- 
ably are  better  Qualified  to  know  tlian  I,  and  they  agree  with  me  that 
the  loss  probably  is  beyond  one's  estimation— kIo  you  not  think  a 
question  that  is  so  important  as  that  where  we  could  probably  save 
miUions  of  dollars  a  year  should  not  be  postponed  until  next  De- 
cember? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  there  is  so  much  waste  as  would 
be  indicated.  I  think  there  are  changes  which  can  be  made  of  better- 
ment and  economy,  but  in  many  ways  we  do  things  in  the  navy  yards 
cheaper  than  outside.    We  can  make  some  things. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  you  do  not  get  the  books  of  the  outside  manu- 
facturers. They  do  not  let  you  know  what  it  costs  them.  That  is 
my  information.  You  do  not  know  the  real  cost  of  the  work  outside. 
They  give  you  figures,  that  is  true.  However,  it  is  claimed  that  it 
costs  more  to  build  battleships  in  the  yards  than  outside,  a  great  deal 
more. 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  wish  to  make  an  inquiry.  The  other  day  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  some  written  questions 

Secretary  Daniels  (interposing).  I  have  answered  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  any  waste? 

Secretary  Daniels.  1  did  not  say  that.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
great  waste.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  can  not  make  econo- 
mies, and  I  think  we  can.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  can  not 
make  changes  which  will  be  important. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  inferred  from  what  you  said  that  you  intend  to 
maintain  the  military  management. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  we  can  make  changes,  but  I  have  not 
cared  to  commit  myself,  because  I  am  not  certain.  I  have  in  mind 
that  we  could  make  a  change  by  which  we  would  have  the  military 
in  control  of  everything  that  was  military. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  have  the  work  under  the  control  of  men 
who  are  not  military  men. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  talking  about  the  industrial  work. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  in  mind  a  plan  by  which  we  may  sepa- 
rate the  two. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  my  idea,  to  have  the  line  officers  direct  the 
military  affairs,  authorize  what  work  is  to  be  done,  but  not  interfere 
with  the  industrial  management  of  the  work. 

Secretar}^  Daniels.  Under  the  present  law,  Mr.  Chairman,  sup- 
pose I  should  be  persuaded  that  civilian  management  would  be  better 
in  a  yard  and  desire  to  try  it,  could  I  do  so  without  congressional 
action? 

The  Chairman.  Not  outside  civilian  management,  but  you  could 
utilize  the  construction  corps. 
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Seeretaiy  Dakuols.  I  may  Ibe  iMh  ill  tomt  of  Oft^ywdUr  tiPl»|f  «iit 
the^IaH"  and  by  Deeemb^  M  able  tH'shdw  ilia  coIlif£itta•;^  '  ' 

l£r.  BxTCTUKAN.  Suppose  in  tryiiuf  it  some  of  tibe  military  igilfik 
in  tiie  department  shoald  exert  an  inffaenoe  to  make  it  a  lailuref 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  impossible. 

Tlie  GhaxbMak.  If  I  can  have  a  little  opportunity  I  woldd  like  to 
salMiEiit  some  matters  t6  the  Secretaff.     ^  '■*^-*  *' 

Mr.  Secretory,  much  has  been  saia  mbout  tl^  NiLvy  Tealfcoiok.  - 1 
iKrant  to  put  in  the  hearings  tliat  tiie  Naw  Yearbodc  is  not  a  piiUi- 
cation  ctOkB  Nayy  Department,  but  is  a  Mnate  docamfiinfc|  tiisi  neie- 
tdfore  it  was  foi^  years  mepared  by  Mr.  P^ilsifer,  Hks  cwdc  of  the 
Gemmittee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  mod  is  no#  prMttsd. 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  PulsifBr^  by  Mr.  Knight,  the  <^rk  of  ttie  Ifavti 
Committee  in  the  Senate,  and  is  published  as  a  Senate  dbcuuMtft  and 
is  not  published  by  the  Navy  Departmentt 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  a  laet. 

The  Chairhan.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  here  a  statanent  pnUidbed 
by  the  Navy  Deparbnent  in  the  ONDce  of  Naval  XntelUj^ce.  It 
appearsifrom  tiiat  stotement  that  Germany  has  bidlt  IB  drMidiiaiii^ 
and  four  battle  cruisers,  making  17  capital  diips  buUt  with  a  taoSkg^ 
of  874,644  tons.  Including  the  South  Caaroma  and  the  Miehigm^ 
which  f  <xr  purposes  of  cmnparison  I  am  including  as  capifcal  ampsi  J 
at  the  present  time  the  United  States  has  nine  built  witli  a  txManagr^ 
of  194,660  tons.  Germany  has  building  six  battleships  and  thfei 
buttle  cruisers,  maldng  nine  capital  ships  buUdin^  with  a  tonnage  of 
246,800  tons,  and  the  iTnited  States  has  building  five,  with  a  tomy^ 
of  144,800  tons.  CTmnbining  the  two  Germany  hm  capital  ships 
built  and  building  26,  with  a  tonnage  of  620,944  tons^  and  the  United 
States  has,  including  the  South  Carolina  and  the  Michigan,  14,  with 
a  tonnage  of  399,450  tons.  That  appears  from  this  statement,  does 
it  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  years  ago  the  statements  issued  from  the 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  placea  the  United  States  as  No.  2  in*  the 
list  of  naval  powers.  At  the  present  time  it  places  the  United  States 
as  No.  3? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  is  2,072,711 
tons;  Germany,  943,338  tons;  and  the  United  States,  760,002  tons. 
As  it  would  be  if  the  vessels  now  building  were  completed.  England 
would  have  2,611,291  tons;  Germany,  1,228,208  tons;  and  tne  l^ited 
States,  921,844  tons.    That  appears  in  this  statement? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  gotten  out  by  the  Naval  Intelligenee 
Office. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  taking  theSotUh  Carolina  and  the  Michigan 
out  of  the  battleship  class,  and  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  in- 
cluding them  in  the  dreadnaught  class,  the  United  States  has  built 
22  battleships,  with  a  tonna^  of  303,284  tons? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  Germany  would  have  20  battleships,  with  a 
tonnage  of  242,800  tons? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  right 

The  Chairman.  Now,  referring  to  the  battleships  that  are  in  this 
class  of  the  24,  leaving  out  the  South  Carolina  and  Michigan^  we 
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have  the  Alabama — ^I  have  a  book  issued  by  the  Naval  Intelligence 
Bureau,  Ships'  Data,  and  they  are  the  battleships  described  as  ships 
of  the  second  line — the  Alabama^  Illinois,  Indiana  Kearsarge,  Ken- 
tuckj/j  MassachvsettSj  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin,  making  eiffht  in  all, 
and  each  and  all  of  them  have  four  13-inch  guns,  35  caliber,  it  ap- 
pears from  that  statement? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Iowa  has  four  12-inch  guns,  35  calibers,  has 
it  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Georgia,  Maine,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Virginia,  making  eight  other 
ships,  have  each  and  all  of  them  four  12-inch  40-calibers  guns,  have 
they  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  improved  12-inch  gun  is  50  calibers,  is 
it  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  statement, 
•*  Elements  of  United  States  naval  guns,"  prepared  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  ask  you  to  examine  it,  showing  that  the  13-inch  35-caliber 
gun  at  9,000  yards  range  has  a  penetration  of  8.1  inches  and  the  12- 
inch  50-caliber  gun  has  a  penetration  of  16.4  inches  at  9,000  yards. 
That  is  correct? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  penetration  of  a  projectile  in  a  13- 
inch  35-caliber  gun — that  is,  upon  eight  of  our  old  battleships — is  less 
than  one-half  of  the  penetration  of  a  modem  12-inch  gun  at  the 
battle  range  of  9,000  yards? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  you  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  12- 
inch  35-caliber  gun  at  9,000  yards  has  a  penetration  of  7.2  inches. 

Secretary  Daniel.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  16.4  inches  in  face-hardened  armor 
at  a  battle  range  of  9,000  yards.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  guns 
on  the  Iowa,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  40-calibers 
12-inch  guns.  We  have  eight  battleships  with  12-inch  40-calibers 
^ns.  At  9,000  yards  the  penetration  of  the  40-calibers  gim  is  12.2 
inches,  as  against  16.4  inches  for  the  modern  50-calibers  gun,  is  it 
not? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  an 
engagement  of  what  service  would  a  battleship  equipped  with  those 
guns  be  as  against  a  battleship  equipped  with  modem  12-inch  guns 
at  9,000  yards?    It  would  be  a  plaything? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  would  not  send  the  one  against  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  sensible. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  Some- 
thing was  said  about  the  Oregon,  the  Indiana,  and  the  Massachusetts 
not  being  included  in  the  list  as  published.    I  will  ask  you  if  in  the 


Secretary  Damibu.  Tee. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  yoa  to  turn  to  this  book^Shiii^  DmU. 
It  appears  tliat  the  Oregon  was  launched  October  26, 18981 

Secretary  Dasisu.  That  is  the  date. 

The  Chaibhan.  The  Indiana  was  launched  February  28, 18981 

Secretary  Daniiul  That  is  right. 

The  Chaiucah.  The  limaaehmeUa  was  launched  jTone  10, 1888 1 

Secretary  Danibu.  Tes. 

The  Chaibhan.  So  that  all  three  of  those  shi^  were  lanndMd 
more  than  20  years  from  the  date  of  the  issue  of  this  taUel 

Secretary  Danielb.  They  were. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  in  tlie  &<^  it  is  stated  i^ainly  upon  tbe  face 
of  Uie  table  the  reason  why  they  were  not  indaded  I 

Secretary  Danik«.  Yes. 

The  Cbairkait.  Have  the 
five  years  1 

Secretary  Daniels.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  In  these  • 
the  South  Cortina  and  the 
the  dreadnaught  class.  Th 
class.  I  will  ask  yon  to  stab 
nau|^t  class  in  uie  present 

Secretary  Danibu.  All  tne  naticms  bave  agreed  tBat  a  dread- 
naught  must  have  a  speed  of  20  knots,  and  unless  they  have  that 
speed  they  are  not  regarded  as  dreadnaughts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  speed  of  the  Michigan  and  the  South 
Carolina  f 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  Michigan  is  18.79  knots  and  the  Sovth 
Carolina  18.86  knots. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  turn  to  page  832  of  the  Na?y 
Yearbook  and  state  if  every  vessel  that  is  inclimed  in  the  dreadnaught 
type  of  the  German  Navy  has  not  a  speed  of  20  or  more  knots  per 
hoiir? 

Secretary  Daniels,  Every  one. 

The  Chairman,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  is  the  tonnage  of  the 
Michigan  and  the  South  Carolina? 

Secretary  Danibu.  Sixteen  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Each? 

Secretary  Danibu.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  the  tonnage  of  every  ves- 
sel of  the  dreadnaught  type  in  the  German  Navy  is  not  18,000  tons 
or  more  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  tons  is  the  low- 
est, and  it  goes  up  to  24,306. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  completed  ships! 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  building? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  It  goes  up  to  28,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  what  are  the  number  of  gons  upon 
ihe  Michigan  and  the  South  Carolinaf 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Eight  12-inch  guns. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  ask  you  if  upon  all  of  the  dreadnaught  type 
of  ship  in  the  German  Navy,  including  the  built  and  building,  the 
types  of  11  and  12  inch  guns  are  not  from  10  to  12? 

Secretary  Danibls.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  the  15-inch  guns,  eight? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Eight ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to^  Rsk  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  17 
ships  to  which  I  called  your  attention  a  moment  ago  and  enumerated 
that  have  four  big  guns,  if  they  were  in  an  engagement,  what  would 
be  the  maximum  of  their  broaciside  fire;  could  they  turn  more  than 
four? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  would  be  the  maximum 
of  the  broadside  fire  of  the  snips  we  have — our  modem  dreadnaught 
ships? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Ten. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  in  the  broadside  fire  as  against  four  of  these 
13  and  12  inch  and  35  and  40  caliber  guns? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes ;  and  with  the  two  new  building,  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  No.  39, 12  broadside  fires. 

Mr.  Britten.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  also,  I  think,  the  Arkansas  and 
Wyoming  have  12. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  modern  ships ;  I  mentioned  them. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  is  the  speed  of  the 
dreadnaughts  in  the  German  Navy  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Those  which  have  been  built,  20  and  21  and  a 
fraction  knots,  and  those  which  are  building,  22  and  23  knots. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  speed  of  the  lUinoisf 

Secretary  Daniels.  17.45  knots. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Indiana? 

Mr.  Britten.  15|  knots,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  speed  of  the  Massachusetts  f 

Secretary  Daniels.  16  knots.  That  is  the  speed  they  made,  but 
they  do  not  make  that  speed  now,  because  they  are  old. 

The  Chairman.  The  maximum  would  be  10  knots? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Oregon? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  same. 

The  Chairman.  If  ships  of  that  class  with  a  speed  of  16  knots, 
-with  the  guns  that  I  have  described,  should  either  by  accident  or  de- 
sign come  in  conflict  or  within  reach  of  the  dreadnaughts  of  the 
German  Navy,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  who 
would  send  them  into  such  a  battle  should  be  impeached. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  question  was  asked  you 
if  any  conditions  arose  that  there  was  a  conflict  between  England 
and  this  country,  and  England  should  send  one-half  of  her  ships 
against  us;  suppose  she  sent  one-half  of  them  and  an  engagement 
took  place,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  is  it  not,  that  a  number  of  our 
ships  would  be  disabled  and  rendered  unfit  for  continued  service  and 
have  to  go  for  repairs,  and  possibly  some  of  them  destroyed  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 


what  would  l>e  the  reasonHble  expectation  of  such  a  conflict? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Germany  would  have  us  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr,  Secretary,  on  that  part  of  the  examina- 
tion I  have  just  one  other  question.  Laying  aside  sentiment,  those 
are  cold  facts  that  stare  us  in  the  face? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes,  they  are;  facts  that  compel  attention. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  of  expenditures  was  a^ed  yon 
a  while  ago,  and  Mr.  Witherspoon  stated  that  the  report  of  the  Ptv- 
master  General  showed  that  the  total  amount  paid  laborers  out  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  Navy  was  $22,000,000.  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  that  does  not  include  enlisted  men  and  officers 
of  the  Navy,  whose  pay  amounts  to  something  like  $15,000,000 — the 
exact  amount  appears  in  the  appropriation  bill  and  also  in  the  report 
Those  two  items  are  not  inclnded  in  the  laborers'  statement  t 

Secretary  Daniei^.  No:  they  are  separate." 

The  Chairman.  And  that  statement  does  not  include  the  civil 
force  that  is  in  the  bureaus? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  those  three  items  are  to  be  added  to  thft 
$22,000,000  to  be  deducted  from  the  other  amonntl 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  (his  question:  When  you  con- 
aider  the  fact  that  although  Oemany  has  spent  in  the  iggregste 
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less  than  the  United  States  has  spent  in  the  ag|gregate,  and  when  jrou 
bear  in  mind  that  Germany  has  built  and  bunding  26  capital  ships 
as  against  14  in  tiie  United  States  built  and  building,  including  the 
South  Carolina  and  the  Michigan  in  the  capital  ship  class,  does  it  not 
simply  mean  that  the  cost  of  production  and  the  cost  of  wage  and 
the  cost  of  pay  to  the  enlistea  men  and  the  oflScers  in  Germany  is 
much  less  than  ours,  and  that  they  get  more  for  a  dollar  than  we  do? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  pay  is  very  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  in  Germany,  in  the  navy  as 
well  as  in  the  army,  they  do  not  have  the  conscript  requirement ;  if 
thw  do  not  have  that  to  keep  down  their  cost  as  to  the  navy  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  the  method  they  employ. 

Mr.  Britten.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary 
some  questions  along  the  line  asked  by  Judge  Witherspoon  yesterday. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  comparative  table  of  battleships  in  the  1918 
Yearbook,  on  pages  832  and  833,  the  table  does  not  include  the 
Oregon^  the  Massachusetts^  and  the  Indiana? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Britten.  Each  one  has  a  displacement  of  approximately 
10,000  tons.  It  appears  that  these  ships  were  completed  in  1895 ;  the 
speed  rating  of  these  ships  is  between  15^  and  16  knots  an  hour,  and 
each  has  an  armament  of  four  13-inch  ffuns  and  eight  8-inch  guns — 
they  are  sister  ships,  I  suppose.  Would  you  consider  any  of  those 
sbips  the  equal  of  the  first  10  battleships  of  the  German  Navy,  all  of 
which  have  a  displacement  of  11,000  to  11,600  tons  and  are  from 
three  to  eight  years  younger  in  the  service  than  our  ships,  and  all  of 
which  are  from  12  to  20  per  cent  superior  in  speed  to  our  ships? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Britten.  Would  you  compare  them  in  any  sense? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Britten.  Allowing  this  to  be  true,  as  is  shown  by  the  book, 
the  Grerman  ships  having  four  9.4-inch  guns  and  eighteen  5.9-inch 
guns,  do  you  consider  tnat  the  additional  speed  of  from  12  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  German  ships  would  give  them  a  great  advantage 
over  our  ships,  of  the  Oregon^  Indiana^  and  Massachusetts  type  m 
time  of  war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Britten.  Would  not  the  22  guns  on  the  more  modern  German 
ships  be  superior  to  the  12  guns  on  our  ships,  even  though  our  guns 
-were  of  a  larger  bore  ?    I  believe  bore  is  the  proper  name. 

The  Chairman.  Caliber,  they  call  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  more  modern  guns  on  the  Gterman  ships 
would  easily  be  more  powerful  than  the  larger  guns  on  the  Oregon^ 
Massachusetts^  and  Indiana. 

Mr.  Britten.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  which  I  forgot,  if  you 
will  permit  me? 

Mr.  Britten.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  in  battle 
maneuver  or  in  battle  you  had  ships  of  16,  17,  and  18  knots  speed 
maneuvering  with  ships  of  22  or  24  or  26  or  28  knots,  if  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  the  highei*  speed  ships  would  have  to  reduce  their  speed 


oecreiaiy  uAsiKLa.  x  wotua  use  lo  uiBwer  mac  imier. 

The  following  comparison  is  between  the  Oregon  and  tbe  Ktiaer 

Wtlhelm  II: 


Oregon. 

KftiwrWlltwIinll. 

1  SUDChtd 

1883 

Batle   ■ 

fFour  13-Inch. as  esllben 

Four  B.4^iieb,  ,Mn]lt*n<. 
Pounwn  e-incb. .«  oUbtn. 

T-P'^-"'-  

Mr.  Briitrn.  Do  vou  think  that  your  department  or  the  secretary 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  in  compiling  the  tables  for 
the  1913  Yearbook  was  justified  in  omitting  from  this  table  the 
Orer/on,  Massachusetts,  and  Indiana,  while  at  tne  same  time  including 
the  German  ships  of  greater  tonnage,  more  speed,  and  of  more  recent 
constrnction.  applyinfi  to  the  first  10? 

Secretary  Danieia.  Certainly;  I  think  the  three  omitted  should 
have  been  omitted, 

Mr,  Britten.  In  the  event  of  war,  would  you  feel  at  all  justified 
in  sending  the  Oregon,  Indiana,  and  Massachusetts  in  the  first  line  of 
battled     Would  you  not  send  them  in  the  second  line? 

Secretary  Daniel-s.  I  would  not  send  them  at  all. 

Mr.  HoBSOX.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  would  you  send  any  of  tbrai. 
even  including  the  South  Carolina  and  Michiffan,  would  yoo  send 
any  of  them  in  the  first  battle  line  with  a  fleet  of  dreadnaughts T 
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Secretary  Daniels.  No;  nothing  but  the  dreadnaughts  would  be 
sent. 

Mr.  BRnTEN.  Coming  to  the  dreadnaught  class  below  the  battle- 
ship class,  do  you  think  that  the  Michigan  and  South  Carolina^  which 
some  of  our  members  seem  to  think  should  be  in  the  dreadnaught 
class,  compare  in  speed,  armament,  tonnage,  and  general  fighting 
force  with  the  poorest  dreadnaught  in  the  German  classification? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  they  have  16,000  tons,  as  against  18,600 
tons  of  the  poorest  of  the  German  ships;  their  speed  is  18.79  and  18.86 
knots,  as  against  the  lowest  in  the  German  Navy  of  20  knots. 

Mr.  Britten.  You  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  they  do  not  properly 
belong  in  the  dreadnaught  class  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  thipk  the  board  was  right  in  omitting  them. 

Mr.  Britten.  I  notice  that  Germany  has  already  in  commission 
four  battle  cruisers  with  a  speed  of  from  28  to  29  knots.  Do  you 
consider  them  as  efficient  a  fighting  force  as  dreadnaughts? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  should  not  say  they  were. 

Mr.  Britten.  Some  of  the  naval  authorities  consider  them  as  effi- 
cient as  the  dreadnaughts? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Our  n^val  experts  do  not. 

Mr.  Britten.  The  German  Government  has  13  dreadnaughts  and 
4  battle  cruisers  in  commission  and  6  dreadnaughts  and  3  battle  cruis- 
ers building.  That  would  give  them  26  capital  ships,  as  against  our 
12 — 7  in  commission  and  5  building.  In  otner  words,  they  will  have 
26  capital  ships  to  our  12  ships,  will  they  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  is  right. 

ifr.  H^Bsox.  Before  leaving  that  point  1  migra  nsiv  a  question 
at  this  time? 

^fr.  Britten.  Yes. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  When  the  battle  cruisers,  in  proper  proportion,  co- 
operate with  a  dreadnaught  fleet,  do  not  experts  regard  them  as 
comparable  with  the  dreadnaughts  in  the  service  they  render? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Hobson.  I  think  they  are 
regarded  as  very  valuable. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  I  will  mention  in  that  connection  that  they  cost  more 
and  experts  would  not  put  out  a  greater  cost  for  a  smaller  return 
in  efficiency;  although  they  have  more  expensive  machinery  they 
cost  more  per  ton  than  the  dreadnaught. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  a  mooted  question.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  our  experts  stand  for  the  dreadnaughts,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  in  England  they  have  stopped  building  cruisers  and 
have  gone  back  to  dreadnaughts,  and  Germany  is  building  them,  too. 
But  that  is  a  mooted  question. 

Mr.  Britten.  In  the  computation  of  the  tonnage  of  the  dread- 
naught type  and  the  battle  cruiser  type,  as  shown  in  the  Year  Book 
for  1013, 1  find  that  Germany  has  620,994  tons. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Britten.  On  pages  832  and  833. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Britten.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  dreadnaughts  and  battle 
cruisers  of  the  German  Navy  amounts  to  620,994. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Is  it  not  690 J70? 

Mr.  Britten.  No.  My  figures  compare  with  the  figures  given  a 
while  ago  by  the  chairman. 


figures  will  show,  of  course — was  superior  to  the  (i«rman  largest 
dreadnaught  Now,  in  your  opinion,  does  that  indicate  the  relative 
strength  of  the  Navy  in  any  wayt 

Secretary  Danieu.  As  I  said  yesterday,  the  relative  strength  of  a 
navy  can  not  be  taken  from  any  one  or  two  or  three  ships.  It  must 
be  taken  from  all  the  ships. 

Mr.  BRirrKN.  And  these  questions  of  yesterday  and  day  before 
were  along  the  line  of  one  ship,  either  the  smallest  ship  in  compari- 
son with  the  smallest  ship  of  the  (German  Navy  or  the  largest  ship 
in  comparison  with  the  largest  ship  of  the  German  Xavy,  and  did 
not  take  in  the  aggregate  number  or  tonnage  as  against  ours,  did 
they? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  went  into  a  very  wide  range  yesterday. 

Mr.  WiTHEHSPOON.  I  object  to  the  gentleman  misstating  the  facts. 
The  truth  about  that  is  that  the  very  first  thing  we  went  into— 
the  Secretary  and  myself — was  the  number  of  battleships,  and  the 
next  thing  was  the  tonnage.  Now,  the  gentleman  is  putting  into  the 
record  a  statement  that  does  not  consider  that 

Mr.  BBrrTEN  (interposing).  I  did  not  mention  any  statement. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPooN.  The  statement  is  not  true- 
Mr.  BfirrrEN.  Then,  Mr.  Secretary,  along  the  line  of  the  question 
of  the  cost  of  labor,  it  is  pretty  hard,  is  it  not,  to  state  just  exactly 
what  is  labor  or  the  cost  of  labor  and  what  is  not  the  cost  of  IiUkm-, 
as  applied  to  what  goee  into  a  battleship  t 
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Secretary  Dakiels.  Of  course,  everjrthing  you  put  in  a  ship  enters 
Jito  it 

Mr.  BRiriEN.  There  are  the  guns,  armor,  and  equipment ;  in  fact, 
everything  that  goes  into  the  building  of  a  battleship  has  from  30 
per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  labor  in  it,  has  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRrrTEN.  And  all  of  that  labor  is  performed  in  Grermany  as 
applied  to  Grerman  battleships? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brpiten.  So  that  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  a  certain  amount 
of  labor  has  been  expended  here  on  our  battleships  that  might  be  de- 
ducted from  the  general  cost  of  the  German  Navy  and  mat  their 
total  expenditure  would  still  be  less  than  ours,  because  everything 
that  goes  into  a  battleship  has  from  30  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of 
labor  attached  to  it,  and  their  labor  is  cheaper  than  ours  all  the  way 
down  the  line? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  as  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  Britten.  Now,  a  suggestion  was  made,  and  the  chairman  also 
indicated  in  his  remarks  awhile  ago  the  idea,  to  take  the  Michigan 
and  the  South  Carolina  from  the  battleship  schedule  and  put  them  in 
the  dreadnau^ht  tjrpe.  Now,  take  the  Yearbook,  at  pages  832  and  833, 
and  answer  if  it  would  not  be  just  as  reasonable  to  bring  into  the 
dreadnaught  type  the  10  German  battleships  of  the  latest  and  heaviest 
type,  which  have  a  displacement  of  practicallv  13,000  tons?  Would 
it  not  be  just  as  reasonable  for  our  advocates  of  a  cheap  Navy  to  bring 
down  those  10  battleships  and  place  them  in  the  dreadnaught  class 
as  it  would  be  to  bring  down  the  Michigan  and  the  South  Carolina 
and  put  them  in  our  dreadnaught  class? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  answer  that  in  my  hearing.  I  would 
not  like  to  answer  it  without  looking  into  it  more  carefully. 

Mr.  Britten.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  replying  to  the  last  question  in 
regard  to  what  is  a  dreadnaught,  probably  1  ought  to  say  that  the 
British  ship  which  gave  the  name  to  that  class  carries  ten  12-inch 
guns  with  18,000  tons  displacement  and  a  speed  of  over  21  knots.  A 
ship  which  does  not  come  up  to  this  standard  can  not  properly  be 
called  a  dreadnaught.  The  rule  has  been  that  they  must  come  up  to 
20  knots  to  be  a  dreadnaught. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  The 
^ntleman  from  Mississippi  claimed  that  we  always  took  the  lead 
m  everything.  Do  you  mow  whether  or  not  England  did  not  build 
the  first  dreadnaught  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  she  did. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  Mr.  Secrefary,  have  you  before  you  the  tonnage  of 
the  battleships  and  dreadnaughts  that  Japan  will  have  when  the 
present  program  is  complete? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  I  have  not.  Captain,  but  I  will  get  that. 

The  tonnage  of  the  Japanese  battleships  and  -dreadnaughts  les 
than  20  years  old  from  date  of  launching  is  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Battleships 191, 3/ 

Dreadnaughts,  completed 41,0 

Dreadnaughts,  building 120, 0 

Total 862,  f 


Supposing  the  United  States  to  continue  to  build  only  two  battle- 
ships a  year  until  then,  our  force  \vould  be  18  dreadnaughts  and  IS 
p  red  read  naughts,  or  a  total  of  3t>  capital  ships  in  1920. 

Mr.  HoBsoN.  And  what  I  would  like  to  have  also  is  the  comparisoa 
with  the  Japanese  program,  which  has  just  appropriated  tot  rax 
battleships,  where  n  twobattleship  program  and  a  one-battlesbip 
program  would  put  America  by  1920?  I  think  that  would  give  tl» 
really  vital  information  we  are  seeking. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  do  that. 
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It  is  of  course  inrpossible  to  tell  what  Japan  will  do  between  now 
and  1920,  but  the  following  table  is  from  the  best  information  ob- 
tainable : 


Year  1920. 


Dread  naughts 

Droadnaught  cruisers. 
Predread  naughts 


Total. 


United  States  under 
program  of— 


IbatUe- 
.  ship. 


2  battle- 
ships. 


11 : 


18 


18 


18 


29 


36 


Japan. 


8 
4 

8 


20 


Mr.  Britten.  Now,  returninff  to  my  last  question  regarding  your 
opinion  of  the  reasonableness  ot  including  the  10  heavier  battleships 
in  the  dreadnaught  class.  If  you  find  that  it  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  include  those  10  in  tne  dreadnaught  class  as  it  would  be  to 
include  the  Michigan  and  the  South  Carolina  in  our  dreadnaught 
class,  will  you  please  then  give  us  the  relative  comparison  in  tonnage 
between  the  then  constituted  dreadnaughts  in  our  Navy  as  well  as 
in  the  German  Navy? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  do  that. 


Germany. 


Number. 


Dre-'Vdnanghts: 

Built 

Building 

Dreadnaught  cruisers: 

Built 

Building 

Tola! 


13 
6 

4 

3 


Tons. 


28 


285,670 
162^300 

88,974 
84,000 


Guns. 


146 
56 

38 
36 


620.944 


270 


United  States. 

Number. 

Tons.    ,    Guns. 

1 

7 
5 

1 

162,650                 74 
144.800  1              54 

1 

..1.......... 

1 

12 

307,150 

128 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Secretary  wuthin  your  knowledge,  is  there  any 
foreign  nation  that  considers  the  rank  of  the  United  States  higher 
than  third  in  the  navies  of  the  w  orld  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No  ;  the  same  figures  as  we  have  here  are  pub- 
lished by  the  other  great  nations. 

The  following  is  the  relative  standing  of  the  principal  navies  as 
arranged  by  the  various  authorities : 


First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

British  Naval  Annual 

British 

British 

British 

British 

British 

German  — 

German 

German 

German  — 
German 

American... 
American. . . 
American... 
American... 
American. . . 

French 

Japanese 

French 

French 

French 

Japanese. 

Jane  (British) 

French. 

Taschenbuch  (German) 

Japanese. 

French  Yearbook 

Japanese. 

Austria- Hungary  Report,  1913 

• 

Japanese. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  gentlemen,  we  have  been  very  liberal  in 
considering  this  matter.  With  the  adjournment  to-day  I  am  going 
to  ask  that  the  committee  consider  the  program  as  concluded.  The 
Secretary  will  come  back  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, you  can  look  over  the  matters  and  see  if  there  is  any  other 
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nutter  that  jon  want  to  t^«  t^  with,  the  commitfcwi.   We  wifl  ad- 
jaOtii  to  meet  at  iCUiO  to^nbirow  monung. 
(TItereup<»  the  comnuttee  adjounied.) 

ComCITTKB  ON   KaTAI.  AgTMIBB, 

7%wWay,  AArtury  S,  1914. 
The  comnuttee  thb  day  met,  Hon:.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chainnan) 
presiding. 

§TATBKXVT  OF  EOV.  JOSXPHTTS  BAIIXIS,  8KCBITAAT  Of 
TSB  VATT— Oeitiaaed. 


B8k< 

pria 
not 

for 
defi< 

Maj 

defi. 

the  estimate  for  deficiencies  and  to  promote  the  best  economioal  uaa  - 

of  appropriations,  I  would  su^^t  that  the  following  proviaioo  be 

inserted  in  the  narel  approprisnon  act: 

In  cases  of  emergency  arising  subsequent  to  and  unforeseen  at  the  time  of  aubiaittiiig 
the  annual  estimates  to  CDtigress,  t«n  per  centum  of  the  annual  appropriatiotis  for  the 
naval  establishment,  eiclusive  of  public  works  and  increase  of  uie  Navy,  shall  be 
available  interchangeably  for  expenditurt>  on  objects  named  in  said  appropriations; 
but  not  more  than  ten  per  centum  shall  be  added  to  any  one  appropriation:  Proridrd, 
That  the  amounts  reser\'ed  for  wages  under  any  of  the  appropriations  shall  not  b« 
decreased. 

If  we  had  $150,000  in  one  fund  that  we  could  save,  we  could  use  it 
for  the  other  provided  it  did  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  That  would 
fully  meet  the  idea  of  Judge  WiUi&ms  and  would  enable  us  to  avoid 
having  a  deficit  in  the  appropiiation. 

Mr.  Britten.  While  that  is  bein^  inserted  in  the  hearings  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  if  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  building  program 
has  up  to  this  time  been  inserteoin  the  hearings  showing  the  con- 
struction contemplated  as  well  as  the  present  construction  of  the 
various  foreign  powers  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Britten.  I  would  also  like  to  know  from  the  Secretary  if  he 
can  have  inserted  in  the  hearings  a  statement  showing  the  relative 

Soaition  of  the  various  foreign  powers,  and  showing  the  status  of  onr 
avy. 

The  C'EAiRMAN.  That  is  all  in  the  hearings. 
Mr.  Britten.  And  what  the  condition  will  be  in  the  year  1920? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Ilobson  asked  for  that  yesterdi^, 
Mr.  Roberts.  I  was  not  present  vosterday,  and  I  would  Uke  to 
inquire  if  there  has  been  placed  in  the  hearings  an  estimate  by  the 
foreign  goternmente  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  navies  of  the 
worJd  J 
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Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hearings  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hobson. 

Ifr.  Roberts.  What  I  am  arriving  at  is  this:  I  would  like  to  know 
England's  official  estimate  of  the  naval  strength  of  the  maritime 
nations;  I  would  like  to  know  Germany's  official  estimate;  I  would 
like  to  know  France's  official  estimate;  and  so  on,  taking  the  estimate 
that  each  of  the  foreign  powers  places  on  all  of  the  navies,  their  own 
included.  If  there  is  no  variation,  if  two  or  three  foreign  nations  all 
agree  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  others,  of  course  one  state- 
ment of  that  would  he  sufficient,  showing  that  the  other  nations 
agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  Secretary  a  question  or  two  now 
i^nth  regard  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Paymaster  General  for 
the  providinjj^of  rations  for  our  officers  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  did  not  recommend  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand;  hut  you  knew  that  the  Paymaster 
General  had  made  a  recommendation  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  the  committee  your 
views  as  to  rations  for  the  officers. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  not  advise  that  it  l)e  done.  It  would 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  that  is  an  expenditure  which  it  is 
not  necessary'  to  add  to  the  total  budget. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  realize,  of  course,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  great 
expense  to  our  officers  which  comes  from  entertaining  when  in  com- 
pany with  foreign  vessels  ? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  Yes;  but  generallv  when  there  is  any  enter- 
tainment that  is  pro]>erly  chargeaole  to  tne  country  there  is  a  certain 
appropriation.  For  instance,  when  our  ships  go  to  Europe  there  is 
always  an  allowance  made,  of  course,  not  an  ade<][uate  allowance  to 
cover  their  entertainment,  but  to  cover  the  official  entertainment. 
To  meet  all  cost  of  entertaining  would  increase  the  budget  so  con- 
siderably that  I  would  not  recommend  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Have  you  in  mind  just  what  the  Paymaster  General 
did  lecommend,  the  specific  reconMnendation  of  seven  rations  per 
day  for  the  commander  in  chief,  which  would  amount  to  $2.10  a 
day,  six  rations  for  a  captain,  five  for  a  commander,  four  for  a  lieu- 
tenant commander,  lieutenants,  etc.,  the  rations  being  paid  at  30 
cents? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  officers  have  formerly  paid  their  own  bills 
and  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  make  any  cnange  now.  I  am 
going  to  recommend  an  appropriation  when  we  have  the  celebration 
of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  for  entertainment  o£  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  ships  that  come  over,  and  in  special  emergencies  now 
we  do  draw  from  tne  contingency  fund  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  Roberts.  You  draw  on  vour  contin«::ent  fund  f 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTnERSP(K)N.  The  law  does  not  allow  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  members  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  any  money  to 
pay  for  their  banquets,  when  ^hey  have  them  ? 

Secretarj'  Daniels.  Xo.  When  vessels  from  abroad  come  here, 
the  officers  should  not  be  required  to  bear  the  burden,  and  we  should 
have  a  fund;  but  I  do  not  thmk  that  it  should  be  very  large  or  that 
it  ought  to  be  ver>'  frequent.     It  should  be  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
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Mr.  RoBBBTs.  May  I  ask  further  if  yon  jMterday  pat  in  the  hear-  j 
ings  any  of  the  infonnataon  that  1  requested  in  rentra  to  aubnoarioes .  J 
G^,  G-2,  andQ-3?  '1 

Secretary  Daniels.  No.  I  am  getting-  that  up  and  mil  pat  it  in  ' 
later. 

Besides  the  informatioii  ahvady  given  in  iheee  hearings  itiib  n- 
gard  to  G-1,  G-2,  and  G-3,  I  insert  here  some  remaifa  on  reMVt 
operations  of  6-1,  from  the  commanding  officer's  report  of  Febmaiy 
12,  1914,  nnlncly: 

September  28,  1913,  lo  January  31,  1914,  was  occupied  in  making  auKace  nod  Bob- 
merged  runs,  carrying  out  experiments  with  the  deck  torpedo  tubes  and  in  wTtt»Hng 
the  torpedo  elation  in  eiponments  with  mines  and  mino-firing  gear.  Both  after- 
crank  ahaits  of  this  vessel  were  broken  while  cbamng  batteries,  after  which 
diis  veseel  received  charges  from  the  power  plant  at  &e  torpedo  station  and  con- 
fined operations  to  submei^ed  work  and  experimenta  with  the  deck  torpedo  tube*. 
In  January  only  a  few  Bubtnerged  runs  were  made,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
charges  for  the  batteries,  owing  to  certain  teata  that  were  being  made  on  the  boilMt 
and  Diesel  engines  of  the  torpedo  station  power  plant.  Twenty-three  submogtd 
rune  have  been  mode  since  arrival  at  Newport, 

Following  is  a  statement  uf  the  condition  of  the  machinery  of  this  veeeel:  All  elec- 
trical tnachmery  is  in  very  good  condition  and  baa  performed  satiafactorily,  except 
the  radio  outfit,  which  was  damaged  by  fire  a  few  days  ago.  The  two  forward  maui 
engines  are  in  good  condition.  The  tno  aftermain  engines  have  broken  crank  Aafti. 
These  engines  have  been  tbe  source  of  nearly  all  the  trouble  and  delays  on  tliis  vraad. 
An  inspection  of  the  broken  crank  shafts  goes  a  loi^  way  in  explaining  the  cause  of 
a  great  many  of  tbe  hot  bearings  that  occurred,  as  both  shafts  had  developed  a  cto- 
siaerable  number  of  cracks  since  laat  insialled.  The  port  aftermain  engine  is  ready 
for  assembling  as  soon  as  the  new  crank  shaft  is  received.  The  starboard  aftMinuD 
engine  will  require  repairs  to  the  bedplate  before  the  abaft  can  be  inBtalled.  It  » 
thought  that  this  work  can  be  done  liy  the  crew.  One  air  compressor  has  a  l«ak,  whkh 
is  caused  by  a  faulty  casting  at  the  time  the  compressor  was  mstalled.  The  other  air 
comproaaor  haa  operated  Batisfactorily. 

Steering  gear,  hydroplane  gear,  bow-rudder  gear,  anchor  gear,  marker  buoy,  diving 
compartment,  are  all  satisfactory,  and  very  little  b'ouble  ban  been  experienced  from 
them.  The  bull  torpedo  tubes  outboard  caps  are  leaking,  due  to  the  life  having  gme 
out  of  the  rubber  gaskets  ivith  which  they  are  ritte<l;  these  will  have  'io  be  replaced 
when  (he  vessel  docks.  These  gaskets  were  installed  by  tiie  navy  yaid,  New  Y«k, 
N.  Y..  in  July,  1913.  The  deck  torpedo  tubes  have  been  given  coiuddentble  attm- 
tiou,  but  BO  far  have  not  given  saliafaclory  resulli;. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Roberts  asked  a  question  about  fuel  oil  tanks, 
and  I  have  the  full  information  here. 

The  Chairman.  Just  insert  it,  Mr  Secretary. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Secretary  Daniels  follows:) 

FUEL  OIL  TANKS. 

The  standard  tank  is  taken  as  that  containing  7,200  tons,  equal  to  50,000  barrels, 
or  2,100,000  gallons.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follows:  Diameter,  106  feet;  height,  32 
feet.    These  should  be  epaced  not  less  than  200  feet  between  centers. 

A  rectangular  oil  yara  containing  20  tanks  capable  of  holding  144,000  tons  of  fuel 
oil  would  require  18  J  acres.  A  slight  additional  space  would  be  needed  at  the  head 
of  the  wharf  for  the  pump  house,  and  likewise  tnere  would  be  required  space  for 
quarters  for  the  operators,  watchmen,  etc. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  other  day  Mr.  Hensley  submitted  some 
cjuestions  relative  to  the  system  of  shop  management  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  and  other  questions  about  that  navy  yard,  and  I 
have  the  questions  and  answers. 

The  Chairman.  Just  insert  them  in  the  record. 

(The  questions  and  answers  referred  to  by  Secretary  Daniels 
follow:) 

QUESTIONS    SUBMITTED   TO    THE    SECRETARY    OP   THE    NAVY    BY   THE    NAVAL    AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE   AND  ANSWERS  THERETO. 

Questioa  1.  Describe  the  system  of  shop  management  which  it  is  mtended  to  install 
at  the  Wadiington  Navy  Yard;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  already  been  installed; 
taking  care  to  differentiate  between  what  portions  of  the  system  have  actually  been 
installed  and  what  portions  or  further  features  are  contemplated.  Please  select  a 
certain  job  for  an  illustration  and  describe  the  operations  of  the  system  in  handling 
it;  such  as — what  has  to  be  done  by  the  officers,  the  supervising  force,  the  planning 
division,  the  inspectors,  the  workmen,  etc.,  in  conforming  to  the  requirements  ol 
the  system. 

Answer.  There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  system  of  shop  managemeQt 

f  roper,  nor  is  there  any  present  intention  of  introducing  any  particular  new  system, 
t  is  felt  that  improvements  are  possible,  but  no  definite  plans  have  been  made  for  any 
extensive  changes,  nor  will  a^iy  such  plans  be  made  without  a  careful  and  thorough 
study  of  all  the  so-called  systems  in  vogue  at  various  manufacturing  plants  or  without 
due  regard  to  the  acceptability  of  any  changes  by  the  working  force.  There  are,  of 
course,  constant  and  numerous  minor  improvements  in  management  being  worked 
out  as  a  result  of  experience,  but  probably  the  only  one  of  these  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  he  noticed  or  to  which  reference  is  intended  by  the  question  is  a  better 
estimating  of  work  before  it  is  turned  over  to  the  shops  for  manufacture.  This  can 
not  be  properly  be  described  as  a  system,  and  it  does  not  affect  the  work  after  it  has 
once  been  turned  over  to  the  shops.  In  general,  when  work  is  turned  oyer  to  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  it  goes  first  to  the  planning  and  estimating  division  which 
makes  detailed  estimates  of  time  amd  cost  of  labor,  together  with  a  list  of  material  of 
each  of  the  separate  portions  included  in  the  job  as  a  whole.  These  estimates,  when 
practicable,  are  based  on  previous  records  of  the  cost  of  similar  or  allied  joljs.  The 
estimates  are  made,  so  far  as  possible,  by  selected  mechanics  with  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter.  They  are  then  transcribed  in  a  condensed  form  on  a  card  known 
as  an  "operation  card,"  which  goes  to  the  master  mechanic  of  the  shop  receiving  the 
order.  This  master  mechanic  looks  over  the  estimates,  and  if  in  his  opinion  the  time  or 
cost  estimated  for  the  work  which  he.  is  to  do  is  either  excessive  or  not  sufficient  he 
notes  his  views  on  the  card  and  returns  it  for  revision  to  the  estimating  section. 
As  a  rule  the  corrections  made  by  the  master  mechanic  are  accepted,  but  it  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  a  conference  is  called  and  the  final  estimate  agreed  upon.  This 
planning  division  has  been  in  operation  only  for  the  secondary  mount  shop,  the 
miscellaneous  machine  shop  and  the  breech-mechanism  shop,  although  it  is  not  in 
full  operation  as  yet.  All  other  planning  and  routing  of  the  work,  either  as  to  the 
workmen  or  as  to  the  machine  tools  to  be  used,  is  done  in  the  shop  itself  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  quarterman  having  special  charge  of  that  particular 
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clfMBof  work.  Ab  to  the  exact  details  of  the  work,  the  foUowujgIMn8nipibaS2, 53,55, 
66, 57, 62,  and  63,  from  a  report  of  the  Boaid  of  Iiupeciion  of  BbAe  Stations,  deacribM 
the  routine  foUowed: 

Vni.  INDUSTRIAL  OBQANUATION  AND  IfA.NAOBMBNT. 

52.  Management  of  gun  faetory  different  from  other  navy  jtards. — Owing  to  the  fKt 
that  the  work  of  the  gun  uctory  is  so  greatly  in  excess  of  all  the  oth^  industrial 
activities  of  the  yard  combined,  and  in  accordance  with  authority  which  has  fav»i  time 
to  time  been  given  by  the  department,  the  oiganixation  and  admlniatimtioa  of  thii 
station  have  been  exempt  from  the  general  scheme  of  navy-yard  management  pn- 
scribed  by  the  department. 

53.  General  organization  of  navy  yard. — ^The  present  oiganiaation  of  the  WaAington 
Navy  Yard  is  substantially  the  cad  bureau  system  which  was  in  use  at  all  navy  ymB 
until  abput  five  years  ago;  that  is,  there  is  a  department  of  construction  and  repair, 
a  department  of  steam  engineering,  a  department  of  navigation,  a  medical  depart- 
ment, a  general  storekeeper,  a  yard  paymaster,  and  the  gun  factory,  which  in  fact  is 
an  ordnance  department.  The  only  departures  &om  the  old  bureau  syatem  oonaiit 
of  the  establishment  of  a  senarate  accounting  office  and  the  substitution  of  a  public 
works  department  for  the  old  department  of  yards  and  docks.  If  the  present  genenl 
scheme  of  navy-yard  management  were  applied  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  tbe 
gun  factory  and  the  departments  of  construction  and  repair  and  steam  engineefing 
would  be  merged  into  a  manufacturing  department,  and  the  officer  now  having  the 
title  of  '*8upermtendent  of  the  gun  factory"  and  also  '*commandaiit"  would  in  ths 
former  capacity  be  known  as  the  ** engineer  officer,"  and  in  his  latter  capacity  would 
have  the  title  of  'general  manager  of  the  manufacturing  department,'*  in  additioB 
to  his  title  of  *' commandant.*'  The  preponderating  division  of  the  manufactuiii|F 
department  would  be  the  machinery  division,  as  the  work  of  the  gun  Caclory  a 
almost  wholly  machine  work.  The  hull  division  would  do  some  work  in  its  owi 
diops  and  would  therefore  have  at  least  a  skeleton  oiganization.  The  lenainder 
of  its  work  would  be  performed  in  the  shops  of  the  machinery  division  and  by  em- 
ployees carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  machineiy  division. 

65.  General  organvuUion  of  gun  faetory. — ^Leaving  out  of  consideiation  the  vaiiooi 
activities  of  the  yard  other  thim  those  relatine  to  we  woric  of  the  gun  factory,  it  ii  to 
be  noted  that  the  officer  in  general  chaige  of  the  station  has  not  only  the  tide  of  cqbi- 
mandant,  but  also  the  specific  title  of  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Gun  Fact<ffy. 
This  officer  is  the  immediate  technical  heaa  of  all  the  8hop«.  His  principal  assistant 
is  an  officer  with  the  title  of  inspector  of  ordnance,  who  is  in  direct  (^neral  chaif^e  of 
idl  the  shops,  and  who  has  under  him  a  considerable  number  of  assistant  inspectors. 
There  is  also  an  officer  in  char^  of  the  drafting  room  and  another  officer  in  cnarge  of 
the  planning  and  estimatinp;  division. 

56.  Planning  and  estimating  division. — As  at  practically  all  our  naval  stations,  the 
planning  and  estimating  division  makes  detailed  estimates  of  time  and  cost  of  labor, 
together  with  list  of  material  of  each  of  the  separate  operations  included  in  each  job 
as  a  whole.  These  estimates,  when  practicable,  are  based  on  previous  records  of  the 
co8t  of  similar  or  allied  jobs.  It  is  pertinent  to  state  that  such  planning  has  only  beep 
done  for  the  secondary  mount  sho]>  and  the  miscellaneous  machine  shop,  though  it 
is  about  to  be  extended  also  to  the  breech  mechanism  shop.  The  men  making  these 
estimates  are  generally  selected  mechanics  of  the  gun  factory.  These  estimates  are 
transcribed  in  condensed  form  on  a  card  known  as  an  *' operation  card.**  The  master 
mechanic  of  the  shop  recei\dng  the  order,  without  going  into  all  the  details  of  the 
ultimate  of  the  cost  ot  the  work,  gives  each  of  the  cards  a  general  scrutiny;  and  if  in  his 
opinion  the  manner,  time,  or  cost  allowed  for  any  job  does  not  commena  itself  to  him, 
he  notes  on  the  card  any  correction  that  should  be  made  and  returns  the  cards  to  the 
estimating  section .  If  the  cards  are  not  returned,  it  is  assumed  that  he  concurs  in  the 
estimate.  Roughly  H])caking,  about  three-fourths  of  the  cards  emanating  from  the 
estimating  section  are  adopted  by  the  master  mechanic  without  change.  As  a  rule, 
the  correctionH  made  by  the  master  mechanic  on  the  balance  of  the  caros  are  accepted 
by  the  estimating  section.  Wliere  the  master  mechanic  and  the  estimating  section 
differ,  the  estimate  is  finally  decided  upon  in  conference. 

57.  The  extent  of  the  card  planning  carried  on  at  this  navy  yard  is  practically 
confined  to  that  done  in  the  central  office.  It  amounts  rimply  to  decidine  which  shop 
shall  do  the  work  and  furnishing  that  uhop  with  the  estimated  time  and  cost  for  the 
separate  operations.  All  other  planning  and  routing,  either  as  to  workmen  or  as  to 
machine  tools,  is  done  in  the  sliop  itself  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
quarterniun  having  8pe<ial  rhanre  of  that  particular  class  of  work. 
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62.  Planning  in  the  8hop$. — ^The  connection  of  the  planning  and  estimating  divi- 
sion with  the  ahope  ends  with  furnishing  to  the  master  mechanic  the  operation  cards, 
on  which  are  noted  not  onl}r  the  ojperations  to  be  performed,  but  also  the  estimated 
time  and  cost  of  each  operation.    The  master  mechimic  turns  tliese  cards  over  to  the 

3uarterman  having  charge  of  the  particular  class  of  work,  and  the  quarterman  simply 
ivides  them  among  the  leadingmen.  The  latter  assign  each  job  to  such  workmen 
and  to  such  machine  tools  as  they  deem  expedient,  bein^  in  such  assignment  not  con- 
trolled in  any  way  by  the  central  planmng  office,  m  written  statement  is  kept 
displayed  on  a  board  or  cards  or  in  any  similar  maimer  of  what  each  man  is  at  tne 
moment  working  on,  or  of  what  work  he  is  to  undertake  on  the  completion  of  the  job 
on  which  he  is  then  engaged. 

63.  Duties  of  subordinate  officers  at  the  gun  factory. — There  are  on  duty  at  the  gun 
foctory  a  number  of  officers  designated  as  assistant  inspectors,  whose  duties,  how- 
ever, are  widely  different  from  that  of  the  inspectors  at  other  navy  yards.  The  word 
"inspector,"  as  applied  to  these  officers  at  the  gun  ^tory,  is  in  fact  to  some  extent 
a  misnomer.  In  other  navy  yards  the  duties  of  the  officers  designated  as  inspectors 
are  entirely  independent  of  and  separate  from  the  duties  of  those  officers  assigned  by 
Navy  R^ulations  as  assistants  of  the  heads  of  divisions,  since  such  assistants  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  on  board  ship  and  in  the  ^ops;  and  there  is  at 
sucn  yards  a  separate  and  absolutely  independent  department  of  inspection. 

In  addition  to  the  planning  division,  a  more  detailed  cost  accountmg  di vision  is  in 
force  than  in  past  years,  by  which  the  cost  of  work  and  the  efficiency  of  the  vard  as  a 
whole  are  more  easily  ascertained,  and  from  which  it  is  possible  to  procure  data  as  to 
the  cost  of  past  work.  This  enables  the  yard  to  estimate  tne  cost  of  contemplated  work 
with  considerable  accuracy  when  the  question  comes  up  of  allotting  work  to  the  yard 
rather  than  to  a  private  manufacturer.  This  works  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  yard, 
as  without  such  accurate  knowledge  when  the  yard  has  been  asked  to  bid  in  competi- 
tion with  private  manufacturers,  who  keep  close  estimates  of  their  cost  of  work,  it 
has  been  obliged  to  submit  estimates  witn  a  heavy  margin  of  safety  owing  to  the 
absence  of  definite  information  under  the  yard  plan.  Much  closer  estimates  can  be 
given  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  work  of  the  same  kind  has  cost  than  if  such 
estimates  are  not  kept. 

Question  2.  Describe  the  system  previously  in  use. 

Answer.  The  system  previously  in  use  is  identical  with  the  system  now  in  use, 
with  the  exceptions  above  noted  of  the  planning  division  for  work  in  the  three  shops 
mentioned  and  the  cost  accounting  division. 

Question  3.  State  the  advantages,  financially  and  otherwise,  of  the  new  system  as 
far  as  it  has  been  extended,  as  compared  with  the  shop  management  pre\'ious]y  in  use. 
Also  what  further  advantages  are  expected  from  any  contemplated  extension  of  the 
system. 

Answer.  The  advantages  of  the. improvements  in  management  in  the  Washington 
yard  mentioned  above,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  I.  Securing:  the  proper 
routing  and  laying  out  of  work  by  intelligent  study  of  the  job  in  the  planning  and  esti- 
mating division  and  all  of  the  other  incidental  advantages  of  a  definite  and  orderly 
procedure  of  the  work  through  the  shops,  as  compared  to  a  rule  of  thumb  method,  which 
IS  always  productive  of  great  waste.  2.  The  securing  of  accurate  data  on  the  actual 
cost  of  work  on  which  the  yard  can  submit  bids  in  competition  with  outside  manu- 
facturers. 

Question  4.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Navy  Department  to  allow  any  premium  or 
bonus  system  of  pay  for  the  employees  to  be  put  into  operation  at  some  future  time  when 
the  system  has  become  better  developed? 

Answer.  The  form  of  this  question  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  answer,  as  it  is  a 
querry  whether  it  is  intended  to  do  something  at  some  future  time  when  conditions 
are  different.  Prophecy  is  always  dangerous,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  bonus  or 
premium  system  has  yet  been  developed  or  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment which  seems  adapted  to  navy  yard  methods.  If  at  some  future  time  a  bonus 
system  acceptable  to  tne  employees  is  deviled,  the  department  will  give  it  moat 
serious  consideration,  as  it  would  any  improvement  in  operating  methods  which  might 
arise.  There  is  no  present  intention  of  adding  a  premium  or  bonus  system  to  the  shop 
methods  as  now  in  vogue. 

Question  5.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  department  to  allow  any  stop  watch  or  ita 
equivalent  to  be  used  upon  workmen  at  some  future  time  when  the  system  has  become 
better  developed? 

Answer.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  department  to  use  a  stop  watch  or  its  equivar 
lent  on  the  workmen. 

Question  6.  Have  any  disadvantages  of  the  system  been  developed? 
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of  prisons  and  the  expenses  of  prisons  and  discipline.  We  have  bea 
discussing  better  prison  methods  with  the  bureau  chiefs  and  the 
aids.  Our  enlistment  now  for  the  first  time  is  fuU,  51,500,  and  our 
idea  is  to  begin  a  weeding-out  process,  so  as  to  improve  the  tone  and 
standing  of  the  men  in  the  Navy.  We  are  studying  methods  of  pun- 
ishment. It  seems  they  are  extreme,  not  only  extreme,  but  very 
expensive  aJso.  We  are  spending  $1,200,000  on  naval  prisons  and 
require  a  thousand  men  to  ^ard  them.  I  do  not  think  the  system  is 
a  good  one.  We  are  studymg  plans  and  hB\'ing  a  referendum  of  the 
captains  and  the  admirals  as  to  the  best  methods  of  improvement. 
If  we  inaugurate  any  methods  that  are  very  different  from  the  former 
ones,  we  may  find  ourselves  losing  more  of  the  enlisted  men  than  we 
can  safely  lose,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  present  appropriation 
for  prisons  and  support  of  prisoner  contain  a  proviso  something  hke 
this:  "Provided,  That  if  tne  expenditures  for  this  purpose  can  be 
reduced,  50  per  cent  of  the  reduction  effected  may,  if  necessary,  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting."  That  is  to  say,  if  we  pot 
into  enect  minimum  punishments  and  make  it  easier  for  men  to  get 
out  of  the  Navy  who  do  not  want  to  stav  in,  and  the  total  number 
of  enlisted  men  should  fall  off,  we  would  like  to  have  some  money  to 
open  additional  recruiting  stations,  so  that  if  we  put  out  a  man 
because  he  was  not  desirable  we  would  be  certain  to  get  enough  men 
to  fill  their  places.  I  have  talked  with  Admiral  Blue  and  with  the 
aids,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  make  many  improvements,  and  if  it 
does  not  work  well  at  first  we  will  have  some  money  to  open  new 
recruiting  stations.    The  method  of  recruiting  is  largely  a  method  (rf 
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stations,  and  if  you  have  50  stations  yon  will  get  all  yon  want,  and  if 
you  have  25  stations  you  may  not.  1  here  insert  a  statement  regard- 
ing punishments  in  the  Navy : 

February  6,  1914. 

8ince  aaeuming  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  it  has  been  my  constant  aim  to 
consider  not  only  the  material  of  the  Navy,  but  even  more  particularly  the  personnel 
and  the  measures  by  which  the  comfort  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  service,  their  con- 
tentment, their  training  and  education,  and  their  consequent  betterment  Ixith  as 
naval  men  and  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  could  be  effected. 

Among  other  matters  in  this  connection  the  department  has  taken  under  considera- 
tion the  general  subject  of  punishments  in  the  Navy. 

All  punishments  in  the  Navy  are  inflicted  by  autnority  conferred  by  section  1624, 
Revised  Statutes,  Articles  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy,  and  subsequent  amenda- 
tory acts  of  Congress.  These  statutes  authorize  general  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of 
aU  except  minor  offenses^  and  the  long-standing  custom  of  the  service  has  been  for 
these  courts  to  adjudge  imprisonments  for  varying  terms,  with  corresponding  for- 
feiture of  pay  and  ciishonorable  discharge  as  the  punishment  for  offenses  tned  by  tiiem. 

Generally  speaking,  offenses  in  the  service  may  be  divided  into — 

(1)  Criminal  offenses. 

(2)  Military  offenses. 

The  former  (criminal  offenses)  are  those  which,  if  occurring  in  civil  life,  would  be 
considered  as  crimes  and  punished  by  a  term  of  confinement  in  a  State  penitentiary. 
Such  offenses  are  also  punished  in  the  Navy  by  confinement  in  State  penitentiaries. 
Among  offenses  of  this  character  may  be  mentioned  manslaughter,  rape,  assault  with 
deadly  weapon,  theft,  burglary,  etc. 

The  latter  (military  offenses)  are  offtnses  of  a  purely  military  character,  those 
which  become  offenses  only  by  virtue  of  the  vioLxtion  of  some  article  of  military  law, 
puch,  for  example,  as  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  discipline,  disrespect, 
neglect  of  duty,  absence  without  leave,  desertion,  etc.  This  class  constitutes  anout 
%  per  cent  of  our  naval  prisoners  at  the  present  time. 

m  this  class,  as  would  be  expected,  are  found  prisoners  of  varying  decrees  of  guilt; 
some  who  are  very  young  and  whose  youth  and  inexperience  undoubtedly  merit 
consideration.  In  view  of  thi*'.  the  purely  military  offenders  are  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  more  hardened  offenders,  those  who,  being  older,  have  less  excuse  for 
their  offenses,  and  those  whose  records  and  repeated  offenses  show  that  they  are 
undesirable  for  retention  in  the  service  are  confined  in  naval  prisons.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  are  more  youthful,  those  whose  offenses  are  not  of  a  very  serious  nature 
and  whose  records  indicate  that  they  may  yet  become  desirable  men  for  the  service, 
are  sent  to  one  of  the  two  disciplinary  barracks  to  8er\'e  out  their  term  of  confinement. 
At  these  barracks  the  offender  wears  his  regular  naval  uniform,  receives  systrmatic 
academic  instruction,  and  Ls  put  through  a  course  of  regular  service  drills,  and  at  the 
termination  of  his  confinement,  if  conduct  while  in  detention  has  warranted  such 
action,  he  is  unconditionally  restored  to  duty  in  the  service. 

Among  military  prisoners  it  is  found  that  80  per  cent  of  the  offenses  are  primarily 
due  to  desertion,  or  unauthorized  absence  in  one  form  or  another.  Furthermore, 
the  frequency  of  unauthorized  absence  for  short  periods  (which  is  punished  by  other 
than  general  courts-martial)  has  been  found  injurious  not  only  to  the  discipline  but 
also  to  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Though  these  military  offenders  are  undoubtedly  guilty  of  serious  infractions  of 
discipline  and  of  the  laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy,  it  is  nevertheless  unques- 
tionable that  their  imprisonment  many  times  works  a  hardship  upon  their  families. 
Eroecially  is  this  the  case  when  a  man  is  arrested  for  desertion.  Such  men  frequently 
subsequent  to  their  desertion  marry,  and  when  arrested  leave  unprovided  for  a  des- 
titute wife  and  one  or  more  young  children. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  prisons  and  prisoners  is  an  item  of  import- 
ance; about  1,000  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  employed  in 
connection  with  naval  prisons  and  prison  ships  in  guarding,  drilling,  and  instructing 
the  prisoners,  and  the  annual  cost  of  prisons  and  prisoners  is  approximately  $1,200,000. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  above  the  department  has  under  consideration  a  change  in  the 
form  of  pimiahment  for  the  one  offense  of  unauthorized  absence  in  time  of  peace 
whereby  summary  discharge  for  deliberate  unauthorized  absence  from  station  and 
duty  in  excess  of  24  or  48  hours  would  be  punished  by  summary  discharve  from  the 
service,  as  would  be  done  in  any  commercial  firm  in  civil  life,  instead  of  by  impris- 
onment. 

In  view  of  the  radical  nature  of  this  change  and  its  far-reaching  effect,  I  considered 
it  advisable,  before  taking  action,  to  refer  this  question  to  a  large  number  of  prominent 


"iir.  RoBBBTs.  Does  it  not  depend  on  what  he  u  soit  to  prison  fort 

Mr.  Brittek.  Does  the  young  man  under  21  yettfs  of  wje  wito  k 
sent  to  the  disciplinaiT  barracka  go  back  to  the  Navy  at  Me  ora- 
tion of  the  12  mouths  t  . 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  his  conduct  is  good  he  goes  back. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  have  correspondence  on  my  desk  which  I  re- 
ceived yesterday  concerning  a  young  man  who  says  that  he  stayed 
14  days  overtime  and  he  knew  that  he  might  be  punished  for  not 
coming  back,  but  he  said  that  he  did  not  mean  anything,  that  lie 
was  always  in  liis  imifomi  and  was  on  his  way  to  his  ship  when  arrested 
by  a  policeman,  and  he  was  finally  sentenced  to  two  years  and  he 
served  the  tenu  and  lost  his  citizenship. 

Scicriitary  Daniels.  He  was  dishonorably  discharged.  If  a  young 
man  goes  to  the  disciplinary  barracks  he  is  not  dishonorably  dis- 
charged . 

Mr.  Stephens.  Under  the  plan  which  was  then  in  effect  he  was 
dishonorably  discharged,  served  two  years,  and  lost  his  citizenshipl 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  was  one  of  the  harsh  things  that  uas 
been  changed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  there  is  a  mistake  unless  tbia  oaae  hap- 
pened several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  did. 

Mr.  Roberts,   That  was  changed;  the  law  was  changed. 

The  CuAiRUAN.   We  repealed  that  law  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Secretary  Daniels.  A  young  man  does  not  lose  hia  citizenship 
except  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  RoBEETS.  Xot  now. 

The  Chaibman.  He  did  until  a  few  years  ago. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  We  are  taking  the  referendum  of  the  naval 
officers  on  this  plan,  and  so  far  we  nave  heard  from  about  75  per 
cent,  who  approve  tne  tentative  suggestions.  It  sounds  radical  at 
first,  but  we  nope  to  put  it  into  operation  if,  after  more  considers^ 
tion,  it  seems  wise  to  do  so.  The  chief  trouble  in  the  Navy  is  that 
the  men  who  go  ashore  overstav  their  leave.  Our  idea  is  that  if  a 
man  goes  ashore  and  overstays  nis  leave  48  hours  willfully  he  should 
be  dismissed  from  the  Navy  with  a  dishonorable  discharge.  He  is 
then  out;  we  do  not  want  nim;  we  do  not  trv  or  punish  him;  the 
captain  hears  him,  and  if  it  is  willful  he  is  discharged. 

Mr.  Browning.  Could  not  that  be  instead  of  a  dishoi^orable  dis- 
charge a  discharge  without  honor,  so  that  he  would  not  have  that 
stiOTia? 

Secretary  Daniels.  A  bad-conduct  mark  ? 

Mr.  Browning.  Something  of  that  kind,  a  discharge  without 
honor  instead  of  a  dishonorable  discharge. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Make  him  ineUgible  for  reinstatement? 

Mr.  Browning.  Yes. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Is  not  48  hours  a  short  limit  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  may  be  too  short. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  a  boy  can  surrender  him- 
self, because  if  he  happens  to  run  across  a  pohceman,  the  poUceman 
gets  the  $50  reward  ? 

Secretary  D.\niels.  Ye^;  but  if  he  is  a  man  of  good  character  at 
home  and  can  show  that  he  was  on  his  way  back,  that  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  Chairman.  We  inserted  a  provision  in  the  bill  a  couple  of 
years  ago  which  allows  minors  to  be  released  without  any  dishonorable 
(lischarp;e,  but  they  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  first  enlistment. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  After  12  montns? 

The  Chairman.  No;  at  any  time.  There  is  a  provision  on  page  18 
of  the  bill  relative  to  recruits  who  have  sworn  falsely  as  to  their  age 
and  who  are  under  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  enlistment. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  should  be  changed  to  21  years  of 


age. 


Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  not  full  power  under  the 
law  to  handle  such  cases;  you  can  dismiss  any  one  from  the  Navy 
that  you  see  fit? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  have  full  power.  The  reason  I  brought  it 
up  was  that  I  wanted  to  ask  for  this  proviso  relative  to  the  inter- 
cnange  of  the  appropriations. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  going  to  ask  that  you  pro- 
ceed, without  interruption,  to  tell  us  what  your  plans  are. 

Mr.  HoBSON.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  not  your  practice  to  require  them 
to  be  in  one  year  before  you  will  consider  the  case  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  the  general  rule.  If  there  are  special 
reasons  we  sometimes  let  them  out  earlier.  We  have  not  really  formu- 
lated any  changes;  the  matter  is  under  discussion  and  consideration. 
Now  that  the  enlistment  is  full  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  and 
we  are  sending  so  many  young  men  to  prison,  thereby  losing  largelv 
from  the  active  service,  and  many  of  tnem  are  really  not  criminals 
at  all,  but  3'oung  fellows  who  get  homesick,  who  have  gone  into  the 
Navy  and  want  to  get  out,  or  who  have  done  something  wrong, 
instead  of  sending  them  to  prison  it  is  our  idea  to  say  to  them,  "We 


SeorAtaiy  DAnmii.  1bje.t  does  not  happMi. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  a  lot  of  men  held  on  the  ships  od  account 
of  minor  punbhments  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  we  have  very  few  of  them. 

Mr.  HoBsON.  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  arrange  some  way 
of  getting  rid  of  them  when  they  want  to  go,  without  the  deUnquency 
of  overstaying  their  leave  t 

The  Chairman.  He  is  speaking  of  substituting  that  arrangement 
for  tlie  existing  arrangement. 

Serrelary  Daniels.  It  must  be  willful,  and,  of  course,  you  have  to 
accompany  that  with  many  provisions.  If  lias  been  customary  when 
a  sltip  was  in  port  to  give  leave  to  certain  men  at  night,  and  there  has 
been  no  way  for  tliose  men  to  get  back  to  tJie  ship  after  10  o'clock, 
and  so  I  iiave  issued  an  order  that  a  boat  shall  go  back  at  12  o'clock 
and  2  o'clock,  ao  tliat  ther^  will  be  no  excuse  for  the  men  absenting 
themselves. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  your  attention  ever  been  called 
to  t)ie  fact  tliat  many  youn^  men  and  boys  are  induced  to  enUst  in  flw 
Navy  by  representations  which,  when  they  get  into  the  Navy,  they 
find  are  not  entirely  Uved  up  to?  I  have  heard  quite  a  lot  of  com- 
plaint along  that  line  with  reference  to  the  recruiting  officers  going 
out  and  seemingly,  in  thoir  effort  to  recruit  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
they  lay  down  thinfrs  to  the  boys  and  induce  them  to  enter  when 
otherwise  they  would  not  enter. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Picture  conditions  that  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  Henslet.  That  is  it.  There  is  another  class  of  roung  fellows 
who  when  they  find  everything  is  not  as  rosy  and  as  lovely  as  they  had 
hoped  to  find  it  will  not  remain. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  past  the  enlistment  has  been  from 
5,000  to  10,000  short  and  there  has  been  need  of  men.  Whenever 
you  need  more  men  you  will  naturally  persuade  them  to  come  in 
more  than  when  you  ao  not  need  them.  I  hope  it  will  be  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  persuade  men  to  enlist.  I  regard  the  educational 
I>olicy,  which  we  are  putting  into  operation,  as  an  inducement  to 
young  men  who  wish  education  and  travel  to  come  into  the  Navy. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  man  should  come  into  the  Navy  and  not  find 
everything  that  he  is  promised. 

If  we  advertise  that  if  a  man  comes  into  the  Navy  he  can  get  an 
education,  he  is  going  to  get  it;  if  we  advertise  that  the  man  can 
learn  a  trade,  we  are  going  to  see  that  he  can  learn  it.  It  has  been 
true  always  that  a  very  oright  young  man,  very  ambitious,  who 
came  into  the  Navy,  could  always  learn  to  be  a  macmnist  or  electrician 
but  he  had  to  have  in  himself  the  stimulus  and  ambition  and  earnest- 
ness. The  avearge  man  was  not  given  it  imless  he  pressed  for  it. 
Under  the  present  plan  every  man  who  goes  into  the  Navy  must  go 
to  school  for  two  years,  he  must  go  to  school  every  day,  and  then  he 
must  elect  which  trade  he  will  take  up,  whether  he  will  go  into 
gunnery  or  electricity  or  any  of  the  20-odd  trades  on  a  ship. 

Of  course,  when  he  elects  which  one  to  take  that  does  not  necessa- 
rily mean  that  his  selection  settles  it,  because  the  authorities  on  the 
ship  examine  him  and  if  he  wants  to  take  electricity  and  has  no  talent, 
of  course  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  so,  because  it  would  destroy  the 
etBciency;  but  he  must  learn  some  trade.  My  theory  about  it  is 
that  in  a  little  while,  as  soon  as  you  have  turned  out  the  product 
under  the  new  system,  you  will  find  that  hundreds  of  young  fellows, 
whose  parents  are  not  able  to  send  them  to  college  or  to  technical 
schools,  will  go  into  the  Navy  for  instruction.  Then,  when  their 
enlistment  expires,  they  will  go  back  home  with  a  fair  education  and 
a  trade,  so  that  they  will  be  useful  citizens  and  can  go  into  the  civil 
occupations  qualified  to  make  a  good  living,  if  they  decide  not  to 
reenfist. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Has  not  that  been  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  past — 
to  get  men  to  reenlist  a  second  time,  because  we  have  given  them  so 
many  advantages  in  their  first  enlistment,  taught  them  a  trade  which 
will  bring  them  greater  remuneration  outside  than  in  at  the  end  of 
their  enlistment  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  not  call  that  a  trouble.  I  .would  call 
it  a  blessing. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  a  blessing  in  one  sense,  but  it  has  been  a  trouble 
in  keeping  the  enlistment  to  its  full  strength. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  my  recollection  that  57  per  cent  of  the  men 
reenlist. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  long  a  period,  on  the  average  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Three  years.  They  reenlist,  and  our  theory 
is  that  this  educational  policy,  when  it  has  fully  developed,  will  oflFer 
promotions  for  these  young  men.  They  will  see  a  better  chance  to 
get  to  the  top,  which  will  keep  them  in.  We  have  provided  an  exam- 
ination for  the  men  who  want  to  become  petty  officers. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Is  navig:ation  one  of  the  subjects? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  they  all  have  to  take  navigation  and 
everything  that  makes  a  good  all-around  man.  Admiral  Vreeland 
was  a  seaman  apprentice.     I  would  like  to  recommend  that  a  certain 


The  Chaibiuv.  We  did  not  iDdreMse  tiHnuittbw,  biit  jdBtoobtfaiaad 
the  emting  lav  fat  six  yesn.  Tktm  wa*  «a  ittuslMU  ue  yetf  befoM 
tiMi  for  the  reason  that  thb  mombenhip  ib  CottgrttM  nMffSMed  £1160 
391  to  435. 

ih.  WtTHSBSFOON.  The  point  I  ira&ted  to  get  at  ia  different  alto- 
gether from  that.  Tliere  ia  a  limit  to  the  number  oi  men  you  MB 
educate  at  Annapotis,  and  I  want  to  know  if  fOu  hvte  k>Dked  into  Uiat, 
and  how  muiy  additional  we  eould  aoeommodate  tiiieret 

Secretarr  Daribls.  I  think,  prdbabljr,  200  aiore;  but  I  will  put  tbt 
exact  numoer  in  the  heaHnga. 

Hie  maximum  capacity  of  the  Naral  Academy  is  866  with  comfort, 
or  945  with  cfowdii^. 

The  number  of  midshipmen  now  at  the  Naval  Aeademy  is  820. 

Mr.  R0BEBT8.  la  it  your  Idea  that  these  appr6nticeB  should  bt 
appointed  bj  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavyl 

Secretary  Daniels.  My  idea  is  that  we  should  appoint  at  least  25 
a  year,  if  they  could  stand  the  examinationa.  We  would  have  a  board 
to  examine  them,  and  the  26  who  stood  the  best  examinations,  phys- 
ically and  mentally,  should  bo  appointed;  not  that  they  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  H0B8ON.  You  do  not  think  that  25  would  be  all  you  would 
recommend  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  My  idea  is  that  you  would  not  probably  find 
more  than  25  the  first  year  who  would  stand  the  exanunations.  My 
idea  is,  say,  25  the  first  year  and  50  the  second  year,  and  leave  the 
ultimate  number  for  future  consideration. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Would  they  have  to  stand  the  same  examinations 
that  the  senatorial,  congressional  and  presidential  appointees  have 
to  stand  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Britten.  You  probably  would  not  get  25. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  average  high-school  graduate  can  not  pass  the 
examination  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  he  can. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  certain  sections  of  the  country  the  high  school 
course  does  not  include  world's  history,  so  that  a  hi^-school  ^aduate 
in  that  part  of  thr>  country  is  not  at  all  familiar  with  world's  history. 

The  Chairman.  They  nave  eliminated  that  from  the  examinations. 

Mr.  HoBsoN.  My  conception  of  it  is  that  this  would  become 
popidar  and  effective  if  you  have  the  entrance  into  the  Academy  and 
the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Nav}'  outside  of  any  political  con- 
sideration ? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  what  I  want  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Why  not  have  the  law  say  that  you  can  appoint  not 
to  exceed  a  certain  number  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Henslet.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  Imow  how  many  men  have 
been  leaving  the  service  after  graduating  at  Annapolis  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  the  ^ures.  I  am  glad  you  asked 
the  question,  and  I  will  put  the  number  in  the  hearings.  I  have 
accepted  but  one  resignation.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  has 
been  educated  at  Annapolis  and  has  been  trained  for  this  service  at  a 
Iftrge  expense  ought  to  go  out  and  accept  employment  in  private  life 
at  a  higtier  salary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  resignations  which  have 
taken  place  since  1902  from  among  Naval  Academy  graduates.  Of 
this  total  two  have  been  by  request  '*for  the  good  of  the  service." 

The  large  number  of  resignations  during  the  last  few  years  has  been 
attributed  in  part  to  the  poor  prospect  of  promotion  ahead  of  the 
younger  officers. 

The  column  headed  *' Midshipmen"  refers  onlv  to  those  w^ho  have 
been  graduated  from  the  Academy  and  were  making  their  two  years' 
cruise.     This  grade  was  abolished  early  in  1912  and  no  longer  exists. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Is  not  that  the  same  argument  in  regard  to  the 
enlisted  |)ersonnel,  that  we  do  not  want  men  in  the  service  who  are 
not  satisfied  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  does  not  cost  us  anything  Uke  as  much  to 
get  an  enlisted  man. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  costs  something  to  educate  and  outfit  him? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Except  the  first  five  months  when  he  is  at  the 
training  station  it  does  not  cost  us  anything.  When  you  send  a  man 
to  Annapolis  it  costs  you,  I  do  not  know  what  the  figures  are,  about 
$  IS. 000. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  estimated  from  $16,000  to  twenty-odd 
thousand  dollars. 

Secretarv  Daniels.  Of  course,  I  would  not  say  that  you  could  make 
a  hanl-and-fast  rule  that  they  should  never  go  out,  Imt  they  should 
have  to  show  that  there  was  a  compelling  reason.  As  a  rule,  the  man 
who  goes  out  and  wants  to  come  back,  ought  not  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  matter  of  aeronautics,  we  have  not  done  a 
great  deal  in  the  Navy.     A  few  months  ago  I  appointed  a  board  to 


personnel  anA  bcIiooIb  of  inBtiuction,  together  with  an  esCimBte  ol  Uie  requisite  Appn»- 
priatioDS  under  each  bureau. 

3.  The  members  and  recorder  have  been  directed  to  report  tfl  you  tor  this  duty. 

4.  This  is  in  additioit  to  your  present  dudes. 

6.  The  Biueau  of  Navigation  will  furnish  such  clerical  assiatance  as  may  be  nece>> 
aary  to  record  the  proceedings  and  prepare  Ihe  report. 

F.  D.  Roosevelt,  Aeiing. 


After  considering  the  subject  of  providing  an  adequate  aeronautic  service  for  the 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  including  dirigible  balloons  and  aeroplanes,  the 


TUB   OVIDING    POLICY. 

1.  The  policy  in  aeronautics  which  is  being  manifested  by  all  powers  that  consider 
adequate  sea  power  necessary  for  national  protection  may  be  briefly  Bummarited  U 
follows; 

Superiority  must  be  maintained  in  all  matters  of  aerioJ  equipment  and  must  not  b« 
confined  to  aeroplanes  alone.  .\<lequaie  sea  power  can  not  be  maintained  bv  fores 
of  arms  unless  adequate  superiority  is  maintained  over  the  whole  sphere  of  aerial 
development. 

2.  Other  nations  have  started  earlier,  but  England  is  determined  to  take  the  lead. 
The  genius  of  France  and  the  pereeveratice  of  Germany  have  produced  lesnlts  which 
at  present  we  can  not  equal,  but  which  many  other  powers  are  striving  to  mcb.    All 
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are  striving  to  attain  that  perfection  in  aerial  warfare  which  will  be  an  indisputable 
element  in  naval  strength  and  security. 

3.  The  adequacy  of  our  naval  aeronautic  service,  therefore,  sliould  be  measured 
by  its  capacity  for  service  to  the  fleet  and  will  depend,  primarily,  upon  the  chsU' 
acteristics  of  the  fleet  and  our  naval  policy.  These  indicate  that  our  sphere  of  op- 
erations is  away  from  our  coast,  that  our  expeditionary  forces  must  be  prepared  to 
operate  at  a  distance,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  our  aeronautic  service  will  be  ade- 
quate if  based  upon  efl&cieut  service  for  and  with  the  fleet  when  operating  at  a  distance 
from  home  bases.  Economy  and  the  best  interests  of  the  service  demand,  therefore, 
that  our  comprehensive  plan  be  confined  to  those  measures  that  will  best  serve  the 
fleet  and  that  our  efforts  be  not  wasted  upon  the  maintenance  of  superfluous  estab- 
lishments. 

SUPERFLUOUS   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

4.  Certain  foreign  powers,  separated  by  a  distance  less  than  the  radius  of  airship 
operations,  have  planned  air  services,  apparently,  upon  the  same  theory  of  coast 
defense  that  led  many  astray  in  their  shipbuilding  policies  before  Mahan  discovered 
the  meaning  of  "sea  power.'*  In  a  war  between  two  such  powers,  say  A  and  B,  in 
which  A  preponderates  in  air  power  and  B  preponderates  in  sea  power,  the  former,  to 
assume  tne  offensive,  must  first  destroy  tne  preponderating  units  and  damage  the 
resources  of  B.  To  prevent  this,  B  prepares  to  checkmate,  not  by  seeking  A's  air- 
craft, his  aircraft  shelters,  and  other  resources  on  which  they  depend,  at  their  known 
localities,  their  starting  points,  but  by  awaiting  the  arrival  of  A's  aircraft  at  coastal 
stations  or  scattered  "centers,"  which  A  would  surely  avoid  during  the  night. 

5.  Such  a  policy  we  should  avoid  as  involving  superfluous  expenditure,  and  we 
conclude,  therefore,  that  a  concentration  of  efforts  is  desirable  in  the  matter  of  aero- 
nautic centers  or  stations,  the  main  usefulness  of  which,  after  all,  is  limited  to  instruc- 
tion and  experimentation. 

6.  If  A  can  damage  B's  fleet  and  its  resources  by  the  air  route,  it  should  be  possible 
for  B  to  damage  A  in  the  same  way.  Sooner  or  later  those  principles  of  the  art  of  war 
that  are  everlasting  will  induce  B  to  watch  A  with  air  craft  in  the  struggle  for  air 
power,  regardless  of  the  relative  status  with  respect  to  sea  power.  It  is  inevitable 
that  the  air  service  of  B  will  become  developcsd  for  operating  offensively  and  at  a 
distance  with  expeditionary  forces,  and  this  plan  will  be  adopted,  copied,  or  possibly 
anticipated  by  all  other  great  powers. 

7.  This  discussion  has  seemed  necessary  to  show  why  the  board,  in  it£  recommen- 
datiouE  as  to  stations,  equipment,  and  tchools,  has  confined  its  attention  principally 
to  one  suitable  aeronautic  center  as  the  beet  plan  to  prepare  an  aeronautic  personnel, 
equipment,  and  appliances  in  the  most  effective  manner  to  serve  with  the  fleet  in 
its  offensive  operations  and  for  the  fleet  in  protecting  it  from  hostile  air  craft. 

8.  However,  nothing  should  be  neglected  that  will  be  required  to  Insure  the  pro- 
duction, maintenance,  and  progressive  improvement  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  effi- 
cient aeronautical  equipment  of  the  fleet,  and  although  concentration  of  effort  upon 
one  aeronautic  center  simplifies  our  home  organization,  there  are  a  few  other  estab^ 
lishments,  to  be  mentioned  later,  which  will  be  required  to  maintain  the  complete 
efficiency  of  the  whole  aeronautic  organization. 

THE   MAIN    ELEMENTS.      . 

9.  The  main  elements  of  an  adequate  mobile  equipment  are.  (1)  aeroplanes,  (2) 
dirigibles,  (3)  kites,  and  (4)  captive  balloons.  The  details  of  all  the  impedimenta 
reiquir^d  for  their  effective  use  with  the  fleet  require  such  complete  technical  consider- 
ation tliat  the  labors  of  this  board  would  have  been  unnecessarily  prolonged  diould 
it  have  studied  them  fully,  and  the  completion  of  the  details  has  been  left  to  those  who 
are  to  be  held  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  plan  as  a  whole. 

AEROPLANES. 

10.  There  are  two  methods  of  making  use  of  these.  (1)  From  the  fleet  units,  the 
fighting  ships,  and  scouts.  (2)  From  auxiliaries,  either  special  or  existing.  The 
board  recommends  that  measures  be  adopted  to  employ  both  methods. 

11 .  At  least  one  aeroplane,  with  a  spare  motor,  a  few  spare  parts,  and  a  box  of  special 
tools  should  be  availaole  eventually  on  each  fighting  unit,  to  obtain  the  necessary 
experience,  training,  and  familiarity  with  their  requirements  under  service  conditions. 
Furthermore,  a  scout,  battleship,  or  any  groups  of  ships  will  need  their  services  on 
detached  duty  during  which  the  auxiliaries  would  not  be  available,  and  it  is  doubt* 
ful  if  the  auxiliaries  alone  could  handle  &)e  number  that  will  be  required  eventually. 
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The  board  desires  to  ^npluurise  its  otnnion  thai  althoua^  aeiophaifis  may  not  be 
placed  on  board  aU  battleships  at  once,  this  is  a  condition  wni<^  it  IS  deniable  t^ 
about  as  soon  as  practicable. 

12.  A  certain  number  of  auxiliaries  diould  carry  the  stores,  supplies,  and  tiie  bulk 
of  the  impedimenta  ^at  would  unnecessarily  encumber  the  ngjiting  ehipe;  lor  exan- 
]^e,  the  hangar  tents  of  an  expeditionary  camp,  the  bulk  of  the  fuel  and  oil,  as  well  as 
a  reserve  supply  of  aeroplanes  and  spare  parts. 

13.  Oertam  auxiliaries  may  or  may  not  be  rigged  for  the  use  ol  aeitmlaiieB.  Sock 
aa  are  would  pi^erably  be  E|>ecial  ahm,  whicnrequire  special  study  oy  tiboae  wlio 
ate  to  be  responsible  for  carrving  out  the  detaOs. 

14.  The  flowing  princijgles  are  recommended  as  guides  to  the  further  develop* 
ment  and  use  of  aeroplanes  in  the  Naval  Service: 

A.  The  instruction  of  officers  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Gorps  should  proceed  with 
madilnes  of  the  same  types,  constant  improvement  in  the  types  being  anmys  aooglit. 

B.  The  air  pilots  of  both  the  Navy  am  Marine  Gorps  sm>uld  be  available  for  aiqr 
class  of  service  (over  land  or  water)  Uiat  may  be  required. 

G.  A  standard  type  of  control  should  be  used  in  order  that  all  Navy  and  liulae 
Ckiips  air  pilots  may  be  able  to  fly  any  machine  in  service . 

D.  It  is  desixabfe  to  devekm  a  sii^  type  of  aeroplane  (hat  will  meet  all  of  tiba 
gmeeal  requirements  of  both  uie  JIavy  aiKl  the  Iftoine  Gorps  without  impairioitg  dw 
efficiency  of  either. 

ABBOFLA.NB  B<)UXnCBHT  VOB  TBB  VLBST, 

15.  There  is  needed  for  fleet  service,  battteships,  scouts,  armored  cmiasn,  and 
auxiliaries,  the  f blowing: 

50  aeroplanes,  complete. 
50  outnts,  QMtfe  part  sets,  etc. 
And  for  advanced  base  outfit: 
6  aeroplanes,  oompleta 
6  outfio,  QMie  part  sets.  etc. 
4  knock-down  orucks.  that  can  be  readily  towed  by  sudi  transportation  aa  is 

provided  by  the  Marine  Gorps,  or  that  can  be  obtained  or  m^noviMd  oa 

shore. 
6  hangar  tents. 

DIRIOIBLB   BALLOONS. 

16.  The  information  hereto  appended,  marked  "G/'  leads  to  the  following  con- 
duflions: 

(1)  Foreign  powers  contemplate  extensive  use  of  diri^bles  in  fleet  operations,  and 
a  study  of  tueir  limitations  is  to  be  gained  only  by  experience  with  them.  The  estab- 
lishment of  means  for  their  home  production  can  not  safely  be  neglected,  for  they  will 
doubtless  be  regarded  as  contraband  of  war. 

(2)  The  experience  of  Gennanv,  with  the  large  rigid  tyx>e,  has  been  illuminating, 
and  although  costly,  has  given  her  a  valuable  prestige,  and  built  up  industries  a 
which  other  nations  may  well  be  envious.  If  she  reverses  her  preference  for  dirigibles 
of  the  rigid  type,  she  has  at  hand  the  means  of  rapidly  replacing  them  with  the  latest 
and  best  of  any  more  suitable*  type. 

(3)  To  produce  a  desirable  speed  of  50  miles  per  hour  or  more,  to  obtain  large  carrying 
capacity,  and  to  increase  ascensional  power,  great  size  is  necessarv,  but  althou^  the 
navies  of  great  powers  are  ordering;  nonrigid  oirigibles  of  23,000  cubic  meters  or  more, 
all  will  be  cautious  about  developing  plans  for  transporting  such  huge  airouft  to  long 
distances  from  a  home  base,  until  the  development  reaches  a  stage  permitting  the 
radius  of  section  to  be  vastlv  increased,  and  until  it  becomes  reasonably  safe  to  use 
them  in  all  weathers,  in  oroer  that  they  may  accompany  fleets  by  use  of  their  own 
powers.  R^;ardless  of  the  present  state  of  foreign  orders  for  the  larger  class,  however. 
It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  order  this  class  until  we  have  a  personnel  trained  to  the  use 
of  the  smaller  ones.  All  foreign  powers  had  to  begin  with  the  smaller  class,  ukl  as  we 
are  practically  novices  in  the  art,  we  shall  have  to  do  likewise. 

(4)  There  will  be  no  hesitation,  however,  on  the  part  of  any  sea  power,  in  providing 
for  the  smaller  and  medium  sized  dirigibles,  to  be  used  with  expeditionary  forces. 

17.  The  board  recommends  that  appropriations  be  made  to  cover  the  purchase  of  at 
least  one  suitable  dingibie  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  for  expeditionary  service 
with  the  fleet,  which  may  be  transferred  eventually  to  the  outfit  for  advanoed-basa 
use,  and  that  provision  be  made  also  in  the  appropriations  for  advanced-base 
for  the  purchase  of  a  dirigible.  It  is  assumed  that  others  will  be  required 
rience  with  the  first. 
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DIRIGIBLE   SHELTERS. 

18.  The  principal  difficulties  in  the  maintenance  and  handling  of  dirigibles  are 
apparently  the  providing  of  suitable  sheds  or  shelters  for  housing  them  while  inflated, 
the  great  cost,  and  the  inconvenience  and  danger  attending  the  use  of  hydrogen  gas. 

19.  A  fixed  shed  of  the  simpler  kind  is  a  formidable  structure  and  a  portable  shed 
of  the  fixed  type  is  of  very  uncertain  efficiency.  Nevertheless,  Wellman  managed  to 
erect  one  in  the  Arctic  regions  for  his  polar  expedition,  and  the  Italians  have  had 
their  experiences  with  one  in  Tripoli. 

20.  An  airship  in  a  fixed  shed  is  confined  until  the  wind  is  favorable  for  exit.  The 
Siemens-Schuckert  firm,  in  Germany,  have  accordingly  built  a  revolving  shed,  and  it 
is  notable  that  this  was  built  to  accommodate  a  nonrigid,  which  is  less  difficult  to 
house  than  a  rigid.  It  is  450  feet  long,  83  feet  wide,  and  83  feet  high.  Difficulties 
were  experienced  with  the  rails,  wheels,  and  starting  mechanism,  but  perseverance 
finally  brought  success.  The  speed  of  rotation  is  90°  in  15  minutes,  but  this  is  con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

21.  The  cost  is  great,  but  better  shelter  and  vastly  improved  facilities  for  egress 
and  entering  are  provided  by  the  new  sheds  for  the  German  Nav>r  at  Cuxhaven,  which 
are  double  as  well  as  revolving,  each  shed  being  capable  of  housing  two  or  the  largest 
dirigibles  at  once. 

22.  Many  other  devices  have  been  proposed,  notably  a  fixed  circular  or  semicircular 
shed;  also  a  fixed  shed  with  rotating  platform  and  guide  rails  outside.  These  are  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

23.  The  question  of  shelter  is  of  primary  importance  for  consideration  in  the  equip- 
ment  of  expeditionary  forces.  Some  provision  better  than  either  fixed  or  revolving 
fiheds  of  ^e  land  type,  which  would  take  too  long  to  erect  at  an  advanced  base  should 
be  made.  Such  elaborate  shelters  might  require  removal  to  another  location  soon 
after  erection.  The  English  Armv's  transportable  mooring  mast  provises  a  satisfoc- 
tory  solution  for  mobilization  witn  an  army,  and  would  doubtless  serve  its  purpose 
wiu  a  fleet,  tiie  mast  being  erected  at  an  advanced  base,  but  it  would  require  defla- 
tion of  the  envelope  in  very  bad  weather. 

A  SPECIAL  AUXILIARY  FOR  DIRI0IBLE8. 

24.  This  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  a  special  auxiliary 
for  aeroplanes.  The  dimensions  of  such  a  ship  would  naturally  depend  upon  the 
maximum  size  of  the  expeditionary  dirigible.  These  are  details  which  would 
better  be  left  for  determination  after  our  initial  experience,  but  the  preliminaiy 
studies  mi^ht  well  be  commenced  on  the  basis  of  accommodating  a  10,000  m'  dirigi- 
ble of  50  miles  per  hour. 

25.  The  board  recommends  that  plans  of  existing  auxiliaries  be  carefully  examined 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whicn  is  the  most  suitable  for  transporting  the  outfit, 
together  with  idl  reserve  aeroplanes  and  spare  parts,  and  the  board  further  recoimnendv 
that  all  aeroplanes  and  spare  parts  be  supplied,  whether  aeroplanes  and  aviators  be 
supplied  to  sdl  ships  of  the  fleet  at  once  or  not. 

BALLOONS. 

26.  Free  and  captive  balloons  equipped  for  use  either  way,  are  useful  in  the  pre- 
liminary instruction  of  dirigible  pilots.  We  may  learn  later  that  they  would  be  of 
service  with  the  fleet,  but  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  more 
than  one,  to  be  used  at  our  pilot  school  or  aeronautic  center.  Our  experience  with 
it  will  determine  the  value  of  simple  balloons  for  fleet  service. 

The  board  recommends  that  we  begin  with  one  using  hydrogen  of  the  same  qualitv 
as  dirigibles,  and  at  the  same  plant.  Balloons  of  the  hot-air  type,  or  "  fire  balloons,  * 
as  they  are  called,  would  be  ideal  for  fleet  service,  except  for  the  large  size  required. 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  do  some  experimentation  with  them. 

27.  Three  small  captive  balloons  for  meteorological  observations  will  undoubtedly 
be  required  at  the  aeronautical  center,  and  possibly  later  with  the  fleet,  when  we 
have  gained  some  experience  in  their  use. 

KITES.  • 

28.  It  ia  recommended  that  standard  plans  for  building  kites  be  furnished  to  all 
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the  open  tea,  rendw  it  a  fine  iorodrome  for  BTiation,  and  the  compaiati'vely  iiTunTtlnil 
portios  of  a»  muimmdiiig  counbr^,  in  addition  to  the  clear  apace  of  the  fatty,  randcr 
ne  location  very  aaitable  for  diri^ble  ptactice. 

ADDmOMB  TO  THE  PIMBACOI^  rLAMT. 

30.  Immediate  addiliona  to  the  existing  plant  dionld  Indnde  tbe  following: 
Two  dirifiblefi,  Vedette  claas,  for  instruction  purpoaee. 

One  double  floating  dirigible  shed ,  with  moormg  Duoy  and  fociUtiea  for  ^'iPng  ovt 

to  the  mooringB  aud  into  the  slip- 
One  capacious  and  modem  fixed  hydrogen  plant.  To  avoid  the  nece^ary  deky 
of  installing  the  fixed  hydrogen  plant  and  to  become  familiar  with  a  portable  plant, 
which  will  be  needed  later,  a  portable  hydrogen  plant  ahould  be  oblikined  wiUk  the 
Vedettes. 

One  mooring  mast  in  the  center  of  a  suitable  clear  space  on  shore. 

Improved  facilities  for  the  storage  of  gasoline. 

A  meteorological  observatory  and  instruments  for  obtaining  a  constant  record  of 
atmospheric  currents  at  different  elevations.  (The  radiomast  could  be  utilised  in 
part.) 

Two  small  captive  balloons  for  meteorological  needs. 

One  combination  captive  and  free  balloon  for  experimental  and  instructional 
purposes. 

ftoper  facilities  should  be  jjrovided  for  the  officers  and  men  to  execute  the  work  in 
aeronautics,  and  proper  facilities  should  aiso  he  provided  for  athletics  and  amueement, 
each  as  base  ball,  basket  ball,  tennis,  etc.,  and  for  an  aeronautic  library. 

31.  It  is  recommended  that  this  be  oiganiEed  as  follows: 

The  commandant,  in  military  command^  with  two  divisions  under  him. 

(1)  An  aeronautic  division,  with  sufficient  aids,  other  officers,  and  enlisted  pcr- 
■onnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to  carry  on  the  instruction  in  aeronautice,  both 
with  dirigibles  and  aeroplanes, 

(2)  An  operative  division,  consisting  of  a  staff  and  civil  establishment  adequate  to 
the  operation  of  the  yard,  tor  Ihe  purposes  of  an  aeronautic  center. 

(3)  There  should  be  fliree  aids,  who  will  be  instructors;  the  senior  aid  to  be  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  yard  and  to  have  charge  of  the  enlisted  personnel. 

(4)  There  should  also  be  one  gunner,  one  boatswain,  and  one  carpenter,  aHrifrtanfc 
to  the  executive  officer. 

(5)  One  marine  officer,  in  command  of  the  marine  guard,  which  should  be  distinct 
from  the  Marine  Corps  personnel  of  the  aeronautic  department. 
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(6)  As  a  general  basis,  the  number  of  officers  and  men  from  each  branch  (Navy  and 
Marine  Corps)  detailed  for  aeronautic  duty  should  be  about  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  service. 

PRINCIPAL  AVIATION   CENTER  AND   FLYING   SCHOOL. 

32.  It  is  recommended  that  the  principal  aviation  center  and  flying  school  be  located 
also  at  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  have  it  under  the 
single  military  command  specially  interested  in  aeronautic  work,  and  the  following 
advantages  are  also  apparent: 

(1)  The  favorable  climate. 

(2)  Facility  for  cornparison  and  cooperation  between  dirigibles  and  aeroplanes. 

(3)  Economy  combined  with  efficiency. 

(4)  Facility  for  cooperation  with  the  fleet,  it  being  impossible  for  the  auxiliaries, 
or  even  the  fleet,  to  take  on  outfits  in  this  harbor. 

33.  It  should  be  maintained  in  two  cat^ories:  (1)  The  sea  section,  for  advanced 
practice  and  experimentation;  (2)  the  land  section,  for  preliminary  instruction  and 
practice. 

THE   SEA  SECTION  OP  THE  AERONAUTIC  CENTER. 

34.  It  is  recommended  that  a  reserve  ship,  preferably  one  of  the  Charleston  class 
for  the  present,  be  stationed  ordinarily  at  this  yard^  but  able  to  leave  temporarily 
at  such  times  as  may  be  advisable  to  conduct  practice  at  sea  or  to  join  the  fleet  at 
any  locality  at  any  time,  but  especially  during  the  two  hottest  months  of  summer, 
when  some  of  Uie  practice  may  be  worth  demonstrating  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  for 
inspection  purposes. 

35.  This  class  of  ship  is  preferred  as  being  lees  actively  employed  with  the  fleet 
than  the  others  and  as  being  specially  convenient  to  test  the  arrangements  required 
for  the  installation  of  aeroplanes  on  battleships  and  as  being  able  to  conduct  the 
work  without  loss  of  militaiy  efficiency  in  any  resj^ect. 

36.  This  ship  should  be  regarded,  especially  during  the  preliminary  stages  of  devel- 
oping aeroplanes  for  fleet  service,  as  a  mobile  flying  school  for  the  qualification  of 
aviators  in  advanced  flying  and  for  the  test  of  aevices  to  be  employed  in  the  use 
of  aeroplanes  bv  ships  of  the  fleet.  The  launching  device  or  "catapult"  now  being 
made  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  (to  embodv  the  improvised  plan,  which  wae 
successfully  tested  in  October  and  November  of  1912)  should  first  be  tried  on  this 
ship.  It  is  probable  that  suggestions  for  modifications  will  be  in  order,  particularly 
with  respect  to  reducing  its  weight  and  rendering  it  more  convenient  for  handling 
and  stowage.  It  should  not  be  extensively  duplicated  until  after  a  thorough  trial 
under  service  conditions,  on  board  of  such  a  ship  devoted  to  this  work.  The  improve- 
ments can  be  made  at  this  navy  yard  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  such  outfits  to  be  issued 
to  the  fleet  in  future. 

37.  In  the  same  way  experiments  with  aeroplane-hoisting  apparatus  and  the  meth- 
ods of  stowage  could  be  made  on  board  of  this  ship  and  the  details  of  improvements 
carried  out  at  the  aeronautic  center.  '  • 

38.  This  ship  should  have  a  large  supply  of  spare  parts  and  a  spare  motor  for  each 
machine,  as  well  as  spares  of  all  instruments  used  in  navigating.  In  fact,  she  should 
afford  an  excellent  medium  for  the  service  tests  of  different  makes  of  such  instru- 
ments. 

39.  She  should  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  dirigible  flights  at  sea,  in  the 
Gulf,  to  make  such  tests  as  Uie  practicability  of  replenishing  an  airship  with  fresh 
supplies  of  fuel  and  hydrogen,  tne  accuracy  cf  bomb-dropping  appliances,  and  the 
tactics  to  be  employed  in  contests  between  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles. 

40.  This  ship  should  not  be  regarded  as  such  a  fixture,  storediip.  or  barracks  that 
she  could  net  lea\e  with  an  extra  supply  of  aeroplanes  and  certified  pilots  to  join  the 
fleet  on  short  notice.  Therefore,  the  shore  estaolishment  in  aviation  should  not  be 
be  aosolutely  dependent  upon  her.  The  graduates,  the  certified  pilots,  and  the 
advanced  mechanicians  transferred  to  this  ship  for  advanced  instruction,  practice, 
and  experiments  should  be  subse<]|uently  transferred  to  the  fleet.  The  land  section 
of  the  nying  school  should  be  stationed  on  Bhore  at  the  aeronautic  center. 

PERSONNEL  OP  THE   PLYING   SCHOOL. 

41.  The  sea  section. — In  addition  to  the  commanding  officer,  the  reserve  ship  (of  the 
sea  section)  should  have  the  usual  ship's  complement  for  ships  in  reserve^  and  there 
should  b^  three  experienced  air  pilots  who  would  be  available  for  ship  duties  on  occa- 
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Am,  wlmi  neoeaHtry.  Intl  iflioie  intiiicipil  dotiei  dlaiild  be  bulmtiOtm 
aectod  wife  uaaatamcB. 
42.  Tk$  kmd  metion.'—la  duuge  of  an  ofltoor  of  liie  aoroiunitie  dMrioa. 
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Six  pemuHieiit  liaiigMs,  to  b^gin  with,  and  as  maay  mate  as  may  bo 
Ae  fatmo,  convoDioiil  to  water  frant  and  landing  txalitiea. 
.  Tent  baiUM  to  be  available  always  for  temporary  use  until  psrmaacnt 
ate  nrovideci. 

Aaeqnate  fttdlitiea  for  practice  in  aKgh  ti  ng  on  land  and  aecending  Ifaerefrom  Aoold 
be  provided  in  addition  to  the  ladlitiee  lor  water  practice.  SuitiSble  wharfage  con- 
venient to  the  hanjgar^  should  be  provided. 

l!he  preamt  equipment  of  aeropunea  and  spare  parte  d&ould  be  transierted  to  the 
aeronautic  center. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  of  asroplanes,  spare  parts,  and  Ux^  die  foUowiiig 
ahould  be  provided: 

Two  motor  tractors,  one  for  dirigible  service  and  <me  for  aeroplane  service. 

One  tug  lig^iter,  with  mast  for  hoisting  capfliaed  aerqplanes. 

Two  motor  boats  of  about  25  miles  per  nour  and  capacity  lor  six  passongaiBb  lor 
patrol  duty  during  flyiog  practice. 

Two  motor  d<»rys. 

One  last  boat^  m  work  at  sea,  outside  of  the  harbor;  a  rosorvo  torpedo  boat  wife 
food  manmiverlng  qualities  is  recommended. 

LABOBA.TOBT  WORK  AMD  DBSmif . 

43.  The  board  recommends  that  fee  aeronautic  laboratory  work  of  the  Navy;  and 
the  staff  fixr  designing  and  researdi  in  connection  feerewith,  be  located  at  fee  wafe- 
iogton  Navy  Yara,  in  connection  wife  fee  model  basin,  ana  in  cooperatioil  wife  fee 
national  aeronautic  laboratory. 

oouBSB  or  iMsntucpnoK  and  dutt'  pob  srnn>BMT8  and  air  nLora. 

44.  It  is  recommended  that  instruction  and  duty  be  carried  out  along  fee  followiiig 
lines: 

(1)  Practical  work  around  machines,  including  repairing  and  overhauling,  aasem- 
bling,  and  disassembling,  etc.  Theoretical  study  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time 
from  the  books  and  files  of  the  aeronautical  library. 

(2)  Instruction  in  flying,  according  to  the  system  now  used  at  the  naval  aviation 
camp,  or  modified,  as  developments  may  warrant.  Dirigible  instruction  along  lines 
which  will  be  drawn  up  after  some  officers  have  had  experience  in  this  branch. 

(3)  Wlien  a  pupil  has  had  sufficient  practice  alone,  he  should  be  permitted  to  take 
fee  test  for  naval  air  pilot  certificate,  and  when  this  test  is  passed,  ne  should  be  con- 
eidered  as. available  for  duty  with  the  sea  section,  or  with  advanced  base  outfits. 

(4)  If  any  student  aviator  is  found  unsuited  for  the  aeronautical  duty  to  which  he 
is  assigned,  he  should  be  immediately  detached,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  senior 
instructor.    Such  action,  however,  should  not  affect  the  officer's  promotion. 

(5)  All  air  pilots  who  can  be  spared,  and  who  have  been  recommended  by  feeir 
commanding  officers  for  advanced  instruction  in  aeronautical  engineering,  ahould  be 
sent  each  year  to  the  institution  giving  the  best  course  in  that  study,  for  a  full  term. 
Eventually,  it  is  hoped  that  this  post-graduate  instruction  may  be  conducted  at  fee 
Naval  Academy. 

(6)  One  or  more  air  pilots  should  be  selected  each  year  for  experimental  work  con- 
nected with  the  air-craft  factory  and  national  laboratory,  it  being  understood  that 
this  selection  will  be  made  from  those  who  have  received  the  coiu'se  in  aeronautical 
engineering,  provided  they  have  shown  special  aptitude  for  such  work  during  their 
records  as  pilots.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  about  sending  officers  of  fee  aero- 
nautical branch  abroad  to  study  foreign  methods. 

(7)  It  is  recommended  that  all  graduate  air  pilots  who  are  not  actually  engaj^  in 
flying  be  considered  as  reserve  pilots  to  be  called  in  case  of  emergency,  and  that  every 
reasonable  effort  be  made  to  give  these  reserve  pilots  an  opportunity  to  secure  actual 
practice. 

(8)  The  duty  of  officers  and  men  on  this  service  should  not  operate  to  prejudice 
their  advancement,  and  their  service  in  aeronautical  work,  whefeer  on  shore  or  at 
sea,  should  be  regarded  as  sea  service  so  far  as  it  is  requisite  for  promotion. 
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AERONAUTIC  SERVICE  WITH  THE  FLEET. 

45.  After  certified  air  pilots  have  been  transfened  to  the  sea  section,  thev  should 
become  available,  on  recommendation  of  the  commanding  officer  of  base  ship  in  re- 
serve (at  Pensacola),  for  transfer  to  a  ship  of  the  fleet  in  charge  of  an  aeroplane  attach^ 
to  tiiat  ship. 

46.  The  process  of  supplying  air  pilots  to  ships  of  the  fleet  will  be  gradual,  one  ship 
of  each  division  being  supplied  first,  but  it  is  recommended  that  funds  be  nrovidea 
sufficient  to  equip  tiie  fleet  at  once,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  in  completing  the  outfit 
at  tJie  earliest  practicable  date. 

THE   DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION. 

47.  The  arrangements  now  in  force  for  directing  the  development  of  naval  aero 
nautics  are  lacking  m  stability  and  efficiency. 

48.  The  general  board,  after  reviewing  the  activities  of  other  nations,  made  the 
following  recommendations  on  Aupist  30,  1913: 

(a)  *"rhe  establishment  of  an  air  department  in  the  Navy  Department  under  the 
division  of  operations,  in  charge  of  a  director  of  navsd  aviation,  not  below  the  T9iik 
of  captain,  with  the  necessary  assistants,  and  with  the  authority  and  responsibility 
to  carry  the  organization  into  effect. " 

(6)  "That  the  director  of  naval  aviation,  thus  established,  with  his  assistants, 
proceed  with  the  organization  of  a  naval  air  service,  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy 
m  war. " 

49.  The  wording  of  subpara^^raph  (a)  may  not  have  been  intended,  but  may  be 
constnied,  to  mean  the  establishment  of  a  separate  air  department  or  bureau.  A 
separate  bureau  is  unnecessary.  Furthermore,  it  would  conflict  with  the  present 
legal  status,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  is  adequate. 

50.  The  effective  working  power  of  the  present  department  organization  is  vested 
in  the  bureaus.  They  are  intrusted  with  the  bulk  of  expenditure  in  aeronautics, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  matters  for  such  items  as  come  under  their  cognizance,  ana 
the  natural  effort  of  each  bureau  is  to  be  as  independent  as  possible  in  the  conduct 
of  its  business.  It  is  also  natural  that  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  confusion  and 
friction  in  the  execution  of  details  vitally  affecting  other  bureaus.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  that  all  bureaus  work  for  the  production  of  efficiency  in  the  general  result 
and  in  consonance  with  the  policy  for  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  responsible. 

61.  The  chief  factor  in  tne  harmonious  operation  of  such  a  simple  and  efficient 
system  is  the  same  as  that  which  exists  in  every  organization  or  organism,  i.  e.,  efficient 
coordination.  Our  legs,  our  arms,  hands,  voice,  etc.,  would  not  do  their  specific 
work  in  harmony  without  coordination.  The  stupendous  task  of  coordination  in 
the  department  organization  has  to  be  borne  by  the  Secretary,  and  it  needs  no  dem- 
onstration to  show  that  in  this  respect  he  must  have  expert  advice  and  assistance. 
This  assistance  is  now  provided,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  council  of  aids,  each  looking 
after  a  natural  division  of  the  labor,  with  authority  to  advise  but  not  to  execute.  The 
system  is  theoretically  perfect,  but  in  practical  working  will  be  efficient  only  so  long 
as  the  aids  themselves  are  provided  with  sufficient  assistance  to  free  them  from  the 
burden  of  the  details  of  new  or  special  developments  which  require  the  constant 
efforts  of  some  one  man  or  group.  Aeronautics,  now  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace,  is 
such  a  development.  The  Marme  Corps  and  each  of  the  Bureaus  of  j^avigation, 
Consfruction  and  Repair,  Steam  Engineering,  and  Ordnance  require  one  or  more 
special  officers  detail^  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  progress,  especially  with  the  details 
over  which  each  branch  has  cognizance,  and  these  representatives  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  handling  of  details,  the  execution  of  which  requires  action  by  the  bureaus. 

52.  It  is  even  more  important  that  the  Secretary's  office  have  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative specially  engaged  in  the  study  and  in  the  cobrdination  necessary  to  insure 
progress  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  administration  and  the  broad  fields  of 
strategy  and  tactics.  And  it  is  particularly  important  that  the  records  of  this  coordi- 
nation be  kept  in  an  office  where  the  representatives  of  the  bureaus  may  meet  for 
discussion,  for  expanding  their  information,  and  to  which  the  Secretary  may  refer 
when  information  on  the  subject  in  needed  promptly  or  directions  are  to  Deprepared 
affecting  the  aeronautical  work  of  the  bureaus  or  the  operations  of  the  fleet.  To  is  office 
should  be  supplied  with  a  library,  consisting  mostly  of  current  aeronautical  publica- 
tions, and  should  keep  systematic  files  of  classified  information,  and  copies  of  aU 
aeronautical  reports  obtained  through  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  the  log 
books  of  the  Flying  School. 

53.  A  certain  amount  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  aviation,  so 
faur,  by  placing  it  in  charge  of  an  officer  under  one  bureau,  but  the  work  has  ^wn  so 
rapidly  and  the  difficulties  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  work,  as  it  affects 
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the  whole  organization,  can  not  be  coordinated  efficiently  in  this  way.  The  inetruc- 
tion,  the  training,  and  the  details  of  aeronautical  personnel  over  which  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  has  cognizance  are,  probably,  the  most  important  factors  in  the  whole 
development,  since  upon  the  proper  conduct  of  these  functions  depends  laigely  the 

Sractical  information  and  the  specialized  intelligence  that  is  to  oe  our  principal 
ependence  in  the  future.  But  Uie  bureau  itself  can  not  spare  time  to  specialize  on 
this  subject,  in  view  of  the  large  problems  with  which  it  is  concerned,  and  the  best 
interests  of  this  development,  particularly  the  coordination  with  other  bureaus,  are 
apt  to  be  unduly  suboroinated  te  existing  conditions  resulting  from  other  details  with 
which  the  bureau  is  most  familiar.  In  this  way  one  bureau  may  unwittingly  fail  to  do 
its  best  by  the  development,  while  charged  with  its  coordination,  and  yet  another 
bureau  might  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  details  with  which  it  is  concerned  to 
the  detriment  of  other  bureaus  under  the  same  system  of  coordination. 

54.  The  establifihment  of  an  office  of  naval  aeronautics  under  the  Secretarv's  office 
is  absolutel}^  essential  to  harmonious  rapid  nrogreps  in  naval  aeronautics,  and  the  fol- 
lowing outline  exprcsaes  the  view  of  the  Doard  as  embodying  the  simplest,  most 
economical  plan,  and  yet  one  that  is  entirely  legal  and  capable  of  much  expansion 
without  change  as  any  development  in  future  may  show  to  be  necessary. 

66.  The  office  of  naval  aeronautics. — Under  the  office  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy 
(Division  of  Personnel): 

The  director  of  naval  aeronautics:  An  officer,  of  the  rank  of  captain,  if  practicable, 
who  shall  coordinate  the  work  of  the  office  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  conformity 
with  the  departmental  organization  and  in  cooperation  wilJi  t^e  necessary  assistants 
representing  the  bureaus. 

The  assistant  director:  An  officer,  preferably  of  aeronautic  experience,  of  the  rank 
of  commander,  if  practicable,  who  shall  represent  the  director  in  his  absence. 

Other  assistants:  Representing  each,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction and  Repair,  tne  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and 
the  Marine  Corps.     One,  at  least,  of  the  assistants  shall  be  a  Qualified  air  pilot. 

All  assistants,  with  the  director  as  chairman,  shall  form  a  ooard,  or  coiincil,  to  in- 
vestigate the  problems  connected  with  the  development,  maintenance,  and  instruction 
of  the  Naval  Aeronautic  Service,  and  to  advise  in  the  execution  of  details.  Their 
duties  on  the  board  shall  be  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  which  will  be  laigely,  of 
entirely,  as  circumstances  require,  coimected  with  the  execution  of  details  pertaining 
to  aeronautics  in  the  bureaus.  Those  assietantB  shall  be  given  ample  facilities  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  subject  of  aeronautics,  and,  whenever  practicable, 
they  should  be  qualified  air  pilots. 

5(5.  The  services  of  a  steiiop^apher  and  typewTiter  are  absolutely  essential  t^the 
proper  perfonuaucc  of  this  work,  and  the  board  recomnieiids  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  secure  his  permanent  appoiiUmeut. 

ESTIMATE    OF    EXPENDITUKE    REQUIRED. 


57. 


The  followino:  estimate  is  made  on  the  assiimjUion  that  the  Foii.^arola  Navy 
Yard  is  available  for  use  as  an  aeronautic  center  and,  for  this  reason,  does  not  include 
estimates  for  hhops,  quarters,  barracks,  wharves,  etc-.,  which  would  recjiiire  much 
greater  ex])en(liture  if  the  center  be  establi.4iecl  elsewhere: 


ESTIMATES  IN    DETAIL   OF  COST   OF  UNITS   OF  AERONAUTICAL   ITEMS. 


K.STIM.MF.N. 


Aeroplanes 

Outnt 

Spare cncines and  propellers. 
Spare  part  s 


Total 


Ste:«in      CVmsiriiC- 
Kniii-       linn  i:nd 
nerrinp.      Kopair. 


Ord- 
nance. 


S;j,000  ' 
100  ' 

2<X)  1 


$.3.*iOO 
100 


200 


5.900 


3.SO0 


10,000  cubic-nictcr  dirigible ;{.5. 000 

Outfit aX) 

Spare  parts 2.'),  000 


110,  (XX) 

200 

2,000 


Total. 


00.200        112.200 


Doul)le  float intj  slied 90. 0(X) 

Fixed  liy<lroecn  ()lant .=i.O(X)  4,(X)0 

Portable  hytirogen  plant 4.000  4,000 

Portable  hangars soo 


Yards 

and 

Docks. 


Navi^'-a- 
tion. 


f.'UX) 


rV)0 


100 


600 


Total. 


2.HI0 
4410 


lO.OCW 
U.i.000 

2:,iro 
in.ixio 

90.f»» 
9.000 

s.ooo 

8iX> 
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ESTIMATES  IN  DETAIL  OF  COST  OF  UNITS  OF  AERONAUTICAL  ITEMS— Continued. 


Steam 
Engi- 
neering. 

Conslruo- 
tion  and 
Repair. 

Ord- 
nance. 

Yards 

and 

Docks. 

Naviga- 
tion. 

Total. 

BsnMAna— continaed. 
Fixed  hangars 

$3,000 

$3,000 

Mooring  mast 

$1,200 

30,000 

800 

1,200 

2,200  m»  dirigible 

$12,000 

$500 

42,500 

Captive  balloon 

800 

Tractors 

**"*4,*666* 
200 
4,000 

4,000 
200 

Trailers 

Gasoline  storage 

• 

4,000 

ESTIMATES  OF  ITEMS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  ADEQUATE  NAVAL 

AERONAUTIC  SERVICE. 


FOB  FLEET  AND  AERONAUTIC  CENTER. 

50  aa*oplanes 

$295,000 

60,200 

9,000 

$190,000 

112,200 

8,000 

$15,000 
600 

$500,000 

173,000 

17,000 

Fleet  (firigible 

Hy^ogen  sets 

■ 

Double  floating  shed 

90,000 
60,000 

90,000 

Two  vedettes 

24,000 

1,000 

85,000 

1,200 

800 

Mooring  mast 

1,200 

Balloon 

800 

Hftngfirs , , , , 

$18,000 

18,000 

3  motor  boats 

20,.000 

11,000 

31,000 

2  tractors 

8,000 

400 

4,000 

8,000 

2  trailers 

400 

Gasoline  storage. 

4,000 

Viiinfcpnanoi^ 

100,000 

100,000 

ADVANCE  BASE  MATERIAL. 

Aeroplanes  and  accessories 

$92,300 

m,ooo 

92,300 
177,000 

Dirigibles  and  accessories 

Total 

406,200 

573.200  1    2fa.ano 

30,400 

16,600 

1,297,700 

58.  The  board  recommends  that  Congress  be  requested  to  appropriate  for  use  as 
early  as  possible  the  amounts  necessary  for  naval  aeronautic  work  and  that  these 
amounts  under  the  different  appropriations,  as  follows,  be  in  addition  to  those  already 
requested  by  the  bureaus  in  the  estimates  for  the  next  naval  appropriations: 


Bureau. 


Appropriation. 


Additional 
amount. 


Steam  Engineering Steam  machinery 

Constniction  and  Repair :  Constniction  ana  repair  of  vessels 

Ordnance Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores 

Yards  and  Docks {  Maintenance,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Do Public  works  (Pensacola) 

Navigation '  Equipment  of  vessels  (Navigation) 


$408,200 

573,200 

209,300 

8,400 

22,000 

16,600 


Total 


1,297,700 


Respectfully  submitted. 


W.  Irving  Chambers, 
CapttttTij  United  States  Navy^  Senior  Member. 
C.  B.  BRnTAiN, 
Commander  J  United  States  Navy^  Member. 

S.  S.  ROBISON, 

Commander,  United  States  Navy^  Member. 

M.  H.  Simons, 
Lieutenant,  United  States  Navy,  Member. 
H.  C.  Richardson, 
Naval  Constructor y  United  States  Navy,  Member. 

J.  H.  Towers, 
Lieutenant,  United  States  Aai*y,  Member  and  Recorder. 

Alfred  A.  Cunningham, 
First  Lieutenant,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  Member. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass,  so  that 
we  can  put  a  new  bottom  on  the  Constellation  and  repair  her  so  that 
she  can  go  to  Baltimore  for  the  celebration,  and  then  she  would  be 
available  for  use  in  the  future.  We  are  using  her  now  at  Newport, 
where  we  have  a  radio  school  on  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  recommended  that  the  ship  be 
brought  to  Washington  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No.  My  recommendation  is  that  she  be  re- 
paired and  be  sent  to  the  celebration  in  Baltimore  and  not  to  have  any 
place  fixed  where  she  shall  remain. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  she  goes  any  place  where  we  have  not  a  navy  yard 
or  station,  that  means  an  annual  expense  for  berthing  space  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  HoBsoN.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  $40,000  to  $50,000. 

Mr.  HoBsoN.  Will  it  cost  that  much  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  it  will  cost  all  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  place  in  the  record  a  brief  synopsis 
of  the  history  of  the  Constellation  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  a  brief  history  and  a  recommendation 
that  she  be  repaired  so  that  she  can  go  to  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Can  the  work  be  done  at  Newport  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  she  strong  enough  to  be  towed  to  the  nearest 
yard? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Talbott.  I  will  state  in  that  connection  that  one  of  the  flags 
preserved  at  Annapolis  was  captured  by  the  Constellation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  some  other  suggestion,  Mr.  Secretary, 
wliich  you  wish  to  make  to  the  committee  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  have  had  some  little  discussion  about 
navy-yard  matters.  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
why  we  recommended  the  construction  of  a  drv  dock  at  Norfolk.  Va., 
and  why  we  recommended  the  buildin^^  of  a  slip  at  Philadelphia. 

The  ('oiiateUntion  was  one  of  six  vessels  authorized  in  1794  by  ronpross.  because,  as 
the  preainl)le  of  the  bill  rerited,  "the  depredations  eommitted  by  Algerine  corsairs 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  render  it  necessary  that  a  naval  force  be  pro- 
vided for  ils  protection." 

This  vessel  was  designed  by  Joshua  Humphreys,  of  Philadelphia,  built  at  Haiti- 
more  under  the  supervision  of  ('apt.  Thomas  Truxtun.  and  launched  September  7, 
1707.  the  second  vessel  of  the  United  States  Navv  to  2:0  into  the  water. 

From  June.  1798.  to  1801.  the  ('oriRtrUntiov,  under  command  of  ('apt.  (later  Tom- 
modore)  Truxtun.  operated  in  West  Indian  waters.  Durinjr  this  time  sne  sut'cessfully 
enpa^ed  and  ca])tured  the  l-'rench  frip:ate  L' Insiirgciite.  off  Hasse  Terre.  the  Frencn 
fillips  Ld  Dilirjcntf  and  //  Union,  and  destroyed  the  French  friijate  La  Vniqeanct . 

In  1801*.  the  Cfnistrllntion.  ('ar>t.  Alexander  Murray,  was  one  of  a  squaclron  under 
rommodon»  Morris  sent  to  blockade  the  ]>ort  of  Tripoli.  While  on  this  blockade  she 
cut  out  10  Tripolitan  p^unl)()ats,  causin<^  them  to  be  beached.  She  returned  from  this 
duty  in  March,  180:i. 

I'^arly  in  ISOl.  the  Cnvfitdhtinn.  ('apt.  Ilu^jh  (J.  Campbell,  was  a^ain  sent  to  Tripoli 
in  a  squadron  under  command  of  Commodore  Harron.  She  remained  on  that  station 
until  1805,  when  she  returned  and  was  placed  in  ordinary  in  the  Fastern  Branch,  at 
the  WashinuMon  Navy  Yard,  where  she  was  rebuilt  and  triven  14  inches  more  beam. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  ('onstellation^  Capt.  Charles  Stewart,  was  blockaded  in 
the  AHcinity  of  Norf«)lk  by  an  Fnplish  fleet,  taking  part  in  no  engagementa. 

In  1815  the  ConsUUation ,  Capt.  Charles  Gordon,  was  one  of  a  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Decatur  sent  against  the  Barbarv  pirates,  where  she  remained  until  some 
time  in  1819. 
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III  the  same  year,  under  command  of  Capt.  John  B.  Nicholson,  this  vessel  fitted  out 
at  the  Gosport?  Norfolk)  Navy  Yard  and  was  sent  to  Brazil  as  the  flagship  of  Commo- 
dore Moms.  Returning  hx>m  this  dutv  in  April,  1820,  the  Consteuation  was  fitted 
out  for  a  cruise  to  the  Ricific,  and  in  May  of  tne  same  year  sailed  imder  command  of 
Capt.  C.  G.  Ridgely  for  the  Pacific  Station  via  Cape  Horn,  where  she  cruised  during 
1820  and  1821.  She  returned  to  the  Atlantic  in  1822,  arriving  in  August  at  the  New 
York  yard,  where  she  was  placed  in  ordinary  until  1824. 

She  was  placed  in  service  in  October,  1824,  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies  under 
command  of  Capt.  W.  T.  Woolsey,  where  she  remained  until  1828.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  she  was  placed  in  ordinary  at  Norfolk. 

In  July,  1829,  she  was  pkced  in  service  again  and  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  under 
command  of  Capt.  A.  S.  Wadsworth.  She  remained  on  that  station  imtil  1831.  when 
she  returned  and  was  placed  out  of  commission  at  Norfolk.  Agsdn  in  1832  sne  was 
placed  in  service,  under  Capt.  G.  C.  Read,  and  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  she 
remained  until  1834.    Returning  she  was  laid  up  in  Norfolk  in  December,  1834. 

Being  placed  in  commission  again  in  August,  1835,  the  Constellation  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies,  where  she  remained  imtil  18^8,  imder  conmiand  of  Commodore  A.  J. 
Dallas,  Cap>t.  M.  P.  Mix,  and  Capt.  James  Mcintosh.  Returning  she  was  placed  out 
of  commission  at  Boston. 

In  1840  she  was  again  placed  in  conmiission  imder  command  of  Ca^t.  G.  W.  Storer 
and  sailed  for  the  Brazil  station.  She  continued  around  the  world  via  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Horn  and  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  in  1844.  She  was  placed  out  of 
commission  at  Norfolk  and  remained  so  until  1855,  being  rebuilt  during  that  time. 

In  1855  she  was  a^in  placed  in  commission  under  command  of  Capt.  C.  H.  Bell  and 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  where  she  remained  until  1858,  when  she  returned  to 
New  York. 

In  1859  the  Constellation  was  placed  in  commission  under  command  of  Capt.  J.  I. 
Nicholas  and  sailed  for  the  African  station,  where  she  remained  until  1861,  watching 
for  slave  traders.    Returning,  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  at  Portmnouth,  N.  ai 

From  1862  to  1864  she  was  on  dutv  m  the  Mediterranean  under  command  of  Com- 
modore H.  K.  Thatcher  and  Capt.  El.  S.  Stellwagen,  protecting  American  commerce. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  she  reported  to  Admiral  Farragut  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  was  sent  from  there  to  Norfolk  for  duty  as  receiving  ship.  In  1865  she  was  sent 
to  Philadelphia  for  the  same  duty  under  command  of  Commander  A.  G.  Clary  and 
Commander  Wm.  Ronchendorff  and  Capt.  J.  de  Camp.  In  1868  she  was  placed  out 
of  commission. 

From  1871  to  1893  she  was  used  as  a  summer  practice  ship  for  midshipmen  from  the 
Naval  Academy  under  command  of  numerous  officers.  The  only  other  duties  she  per- 
formed during  this  time  was  a  trip  to  Havre  with  stores  for  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1878,  a  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1879  with  stores  for  the  station  ship,  a  trip  to  Ire- 
land in  1880  with  the  New  York  Herald's  Irish  relief  stores,  and  a  trip  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  1892,  to  collect  stores  for  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

After  the  completion  of  the  practice  cruise  in  1893,  the  Constelhtion  was  taken  to 
Norfolk  for  repairs,  and  in  Mav,  1894,  was  towed  to  New  port  by  the  Atlanta  to  act  as 
receiving  ship  at  the  place .  Sne  has  remained  there  ever  smce,  except  for  a  few  monthfl 
in  1904,  when  she  was  overhauled  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

COST  TO   REHABILITATE   FOR  BALTIMORE   CELEBRATION,   SEPTEMBER,  1914. 

The  Constellation  is  now  at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  vessel  was  inspected  by  a  board  of 
naval  officers  on  July  8,  1913,  the  null  being  reported  in  excellent  condition  and  the 
ship  structurally  sound.  The  masts  were  found  to  be  dry  rotted.  The  work  of  re- 
habilitating? this  vessel  could  not  be  undertaken  at  Newport^  and  it  is  contemplated 
to  tow  her  to  the  navy  yard,  New  York  for  this  purpose.  It  is  believed  that  the  ship 
need  not  be  greatly  altered  to  serve  the  purpose  required  in  Baltimore  in  1914,  and 
then  with  little  trouble  could  be  placed  in  her  present  condition  for  service  as  a  station 
ship.  The  principal  items  involved  in  putting  the  vessel  in  approximately  the  same 
condition  as  she  was  in  1814,  with  the  exception  of  having  wire-standing  riggmg  instead 
of  hemp,  are  as  follows: 

Rearrange  quarters  and  interior  of  ship,  etc $8, 000 

Rearrange  bridge  and  make  alterations  on  spar  deck 1, 500 

Supply  running  and  repair  standing  rigging,  etc 4, 500 

Supply  dummy  sail  covers,  etc 1, 000 

Supply  anchors,  chests,  hammocks,  bags,  and  miscellaneous  small  fittings 1, 000 

Supply  old  fashioned  galley  ranges,  removing  present  installation 500 

Supply  watch  hoods,  skylight  covers,  hammock  clothes,  tarpaulins,  etc 1, 000 

Supply  three  boats  and  outfits ^ 2, 500 
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Tobd  ettinutted  coM  of  rehsbliiUtion  and  rwtcntioit,  WflOO. 
.  Time  required,  thiee  monUu. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  should  be  ^ad  to  take  that  up  viUi  jDu  now,  lir.  Seo- 

retary. 

Secretary  DANiEid.  AUr"^*  *'••  ^-^ 

Mr.  Leb.  Make  your  atal 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  t 
very  real  need  for  one  on 
bare  recommended  the  coi 
«n  the  Pacific,  and  we  hav 
lantic.  The  reason  we  ha 
tibe  General  Board  and  th< 
partmeat  have  said  that  it 
the  rendezvous  of  the  fleei 
is  at  Hampton  Roads,  and 
for  all  the  maneuvers  moi 
the  reasons  tliat  influencec 
dock  at  Norfolk. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  report  of  the  General  Board  on 
the  subject? 

Secretary  Daniels,  Yes.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  hearings 
their  recommendation  and  the  recommendation  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  recommenddtions  of  the  General  Board 
are  given  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  following  memoranda.  The 
department's  recommendations  are  contained  in  the  estimates  for 
the  fiscal  year  1915.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  docks  required 
at  the  present  time  should  have,  at  the  least,  the  dimensions  of  the 
Panama  Canal  locks,  1,000  feet  long,  110  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  deep. 
The  channel  depth  should  be  40  feet,  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Board  approved  by  the  department.  The  neces- 
sity for  this  chaimel  depth  b  made  clear  in  the  memorandum  on  that 
subject  which  appears  below. 

lUemoruiduni  for  aid  lor  iDiUrla]  relativa  la  dry  dock  U  Norfolk.] 

Defarthbnt  or  thb  Natt, 

Gbnkkal  Board, 
Waihington,  December  It,  191S. 
In  January,  1910,  Uie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  asked  for  the  opinion  tA  the  boaid  "ai 
to  the  advisability  of  broadening  the  channel  or  of  coiwtruetion  of  new  dock  rathac 
than  to  incrGaac  the  length  of  the  old  one"  at  Noriolk. 
2.  The  general  board  in  its  reply  dated  January  29, 1910,  stated  as  followB: 
"  Id  view  of  the  impracticability  of  docking  a  ship  of  that  length  with  the  present 
limit«d  width  of  the  stream,  and  in  view  of  the  difliculty  of  docking  such  a  vawl 
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even  if  the  water  ffx>nt  opposite  the  dock  should  be  acquired  bv  the  Government 
and  the  stream  widened  oy  dredging;  and  further,  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  at 
least  one  additional  dry  docK  at  the  Norfolk  Yard  in  the  proper  development  of  that 
yard  for  future  naval  needs,  it  is  on  the  whole  not  advisable  to  lengthen  this  dock. 
But  it  believes,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  the  future 
demands  which  will  be  made  upon  it,  that  a  new  dock  capable  oi  taking  a  ship  750  feet 
in  length  and  100  feet  beam  snould  be  provided  for,  and  that  this  dock  should  be 

Sroperly  located  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  river  as  indicated  in  the  plan  for 
evelopment  of  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  dated  November  15,  1909.** 
The  composition  of  the  ^neral  board  at  this  time  was  Admiral  Dewey,  Rear  Admiral 
R.  P.  Rodgers,  Rear  Admiral  William  Swift,  Rear  Admiral  Wainwright,  Rear  Admiral 
Ingersoll,  Capt.  Staunton,  Capt.  Howard,  Capt.  Potts,  Capt.  Gleaveb,  and  Capt. 
Kniapp. 

3.  In  June,  1911,  the  department  requested  recommendation  from  the  General 
Board  as  to  the  best  location  for  additional  docking  facilities  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  General  Board  in  its  reply  dated  June  29,  1911,  stated  as  follows: 

**The  General  Board,  after  maturely  considering  the  docking  facilities  already 
available  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  sites  available  at  the  different  yards,  together 
with  the  approaches  thereto  from  the  sea,  have  to  recommend  that  the  best  location 
for  another  dock  is  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard." 

The  composition  of  the  General  Board  at  this  time  was  as  follows:  Admiral  Dewey, 
Rear  Admiral  R.  P.  Rodgers,  Rear  Admiral  Wainwright,  Rear  Admiral  Mason,  Capt. 
B.  A.  Fiske,  Capt.  F.  F.  Fletcher,  Capt.  T.  M.  Potts,  Capt.  W.  J.  Maxwell. 

4.  In  June,  1913,  a  report  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  calling 
attention  to  tiie  necessity  for  additional  dry  docks  was  referred  to  the  General  Board 
for  recommendation.  Tne  following  is  an  extrac^t  from  the  General  Board's  indorse- 
ment thereon,  dated  June  30,  1913: 

"Referring  to  paragraph  7  of  the  bureau's  letter:  The  General  Board  concurs  in  the 
opinion  that  the  four  docks  mentioned,  at  New  York,  Norfolk,  Puget  Sound,  and 
San  Francisco  Bay,  are  necej'sary,  and  it  believes  that  a  modem  graving  dock  at 
Guantanamo  is  necessary  also.  One  dock  in  the  Atlantic  and  one  in  the  Pacific 
diould  be  undertaken  at  once.  The  General  Board  advises  that  the  first  to  be  built 
in  ti^e  Pacific  be  located  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  the  first  in  the  Atlantic  at  Guan- 
tanamo, and  that  the  preliminary  studies  and  estimate;)  for  all  these  docks  be  directed 
by  the  department.** 

The  composition  of  the  General  Board  is  the  same  at  the  present  time  as  it  was  at 
the  date  of  this  indorsement,  no  changes  having  taken  place  since  that  time. 

5.  In  January,  1912,  in  reference  to  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Moore  of  Pennsylvania, 
relative  to  the  construction  of  a  dry  dock  at  the  Philadelphia  yard,  the  General  Board 
stated  as  follows: 

**  There  is  no  military  necessity  for  another  dry  dock  at  the  Philadelphia  yard  at 
the  present  time.  This  yard  has  now  one  dock  capable  of  docking  the  Utah  and  all 
earlier  vessels.  In  future,  when  vessels  of  the  size  of  the  Neio  York  and  Texas  sue 
placed  in  rp.8erve  in  the  second  line,  another  dock  of  a  larger  size  will  be  required 
at  Philadelphia,  probably  not  earlier  than  1925.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  General 
Board's  reply  to  the  department's  letter  of  June  24,  1911,  in  which  a  new  dock  at  the 
navy  yard,  Norfolk,  is  recommended." 

The  composition  of  the  General  Board  at  that  time  was  as  follows:  Admiral  Dewey, 
Rear  Admiral  Wainwright,  Rear  Admiral  Staunton,  Rear  Admiral  Mason,  Rair 
Admiral  Vreeland,  Rear  Admiral  Fletcher,  Capt.  Potts,  Capt.  Winterhalter,  and 
Capt.  W.  L.  Rodgers. 


[Memorandam  lor  aid  fcr  material  rdatire  to  drydock  at  Norfolk.    (Sopplementary  to  memorandum  oi 

December  12, 1913.)] 

Dkpabtmbnt  of  the  Natt, 

General  Board, 

Wiukington. 

O^ober  f ,  1906  (G.  B,  No. 404) ^ — In  a  study  of  navy-yard  development  "with  a  vieir 
to  formulating  ajraneral  policy  in  regard  to  our  aocking  and  repairing:  facilities." 
paragraph  12,  **Tlie  general  policy  thought  desirable  by  the  General  Board  for  tne- 
difiierent  navy  yaids  and  naval  stations  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  •••••• 

**Lemgut  Jahmd^  Pa, — ^The  General  Board  is  of  opinion  that  considering  the  depth 
and  le^:th  of  channel  leading  to  thla  yard,  the  existing  facilities  are,  with  the  slight 
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ildditi<»B  needed  from  time  to  time  to  suit  modfln  oonditione,  ample;  md  it  advinf 
ilggiiist  aiiy  maiiced  deveiopnieat  <^  lli^ 

'"Hie  deep  freak  water  dmbii  at  League  Idaad,  its  availalHlitir  for  i^adng^fatea  ia 
iieeervey  andi  its  pioxiimty  to  tlie  morcee  of  coal  and  iioti,  and  to  tiM 
egtablishmenti  on  the  Delawaie  will  ahraya  give  this  station  a  de6mte  value. 

**NmfM,  Fa.— The  Genecal  Board  is  o3  m^niaa  diat  tins  yard  ahoold  be  0lea£^ 
developed  and  efforts  made  to  de^»en  the  cnaanels  leading  to  it  in  tiie  oomaeel  ms 
next  few  yea£B. 

'<  The  db^esapeake  Bay  region  is  so  imnortant  in  its  strategic  podti^ 
afford  to  sacnnce  the  advantage  which,  that  position  sives.  even  thongji  some  dredgte 
will  be  leqnired  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Imv  to  muB  efficient  use  m  the  navy  yam 
fodlitiesat  NorfcA  and  the  shipbnilduig  ana  repair  facilities  at  Newport  News.  The 
existence  of  coaling  and  repair  facilities  at  botn  Nc^folk  and  Newport  Nein^  in  the 
same  locality  and  with  tJie  same  entmnce  cfaannd,  ad^  greatly  to  me  strata^  laqMr- 
tance  of  the  lower  Che8^>eake. 

"The  lower  part  of  tiie  Chesapeake,  of  wbicb  NoiMk  and  Newport  Newa  are  te 
important  centera,  furnish,  with  the  systttn  of  forts  at  Hampton  iCoads  and  on  O^ps 
Henry  and  the  Middle  Ground,  a  complete  key  to  the  important  dties  ol  BaltiBMm 
and  Washington  and  their  effectual  defense. 

"  In  this  connection  the  board  desires  to  point  out  that  the  Qiesapeake  Bay  above 
Hanq>ton  Roads  is  not  avulable  without  extensive  dredging  for  either  floating  or 
permanent  docks  for  the  repair  of  deep  draft  or  injured  veeeels  on  acoonat  of  the 
targe  area  of  shoal  water  just  abreast  oi  York  Biver.  "Diis  area  extends  acrom  the 
bay  and  for  a  width  of  about  2(  miles  in  a  north  and  south  line  has  a  least  dsptfi  sf 
31  feet  of  water  at  mean  low  water.  Not  more  than  90  feet  can  be  depended  on  over 
this  area  because  there  are  three  sand  ^pots  of  30  feet  depth  whose  poaitiona  wmM 
l^bably  vary  from  time  to  time.  The  navigation  of  this  »ea  by  voaiels  diaviag 
nearly  that  mudi  would  be  difficult. " 

The  composition  of  the  General  Board  at  this  time  was  as  followB:  A.dmiral  Dewsy, 
Bear  Admiral  Gonveise,  Capt.  B.  P.  Bodges,  O^pt.  J.  P.  Meneil,  Oapt.  W.  J.  Ba^ 
nette,  Capt.  B.  Wainwns^t.  uid  Oapt.  N.  Sargent. 

October  19, 1^08  (Q,  B.  No.  404).— B^[»ort  supplemental  to  that  of  October  2,  IM: 

«<4^  *  •  *  the  General  BoMd  beUeves  the  seneial  policy  diould  be  as  fo  loae: 
To  devdop  the  navy  yards  at  New  Ycnrk,  Philaddphia,  Norfolk.  Puget  Sound,  anl 
Mare  Island  to  their  fml  capacity  for  the  repair  of  soips.    •    *    * 

'*5.  The  General  Board  also  believes  it  to  be  good  general  .policy  to  utilize  so  far 
as  possible  the  docking  facilities  at  Portsmouth,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia^ 
ana  Puget  Sound,  as  well  as  the  docks  at  Norfolk  and  San  Francisco  when  completed. 

February  8,  1909  {G.  B.  No.  404) — Replying  to  request  of  Senator  Beveridge  for  in- 
formation about  various  navy  yards,  and  policy  as  to  yards: 

*****  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  selection  of  the  sites  of  the  other  navy 
yards,  if  such  selection  had  ta  be  made  at  this  time,  the  General  Board  is  of  the  opini<m 
that  two  or  at  the  most  three  yards  would  be  selected  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  two 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  strategic  importance  at  this  time  would  govern,  having 
also  in  view  proper  depth  of  water,  distance  from  the  sea,  and  proximity  to  sources  <tt 
supply  of  material  ana  skilled  labor.  These  considerations  would  naturally  lead  to 
a  selection  near  New  York  inside  the  defenses  of  that  port  for  one.  within  the  capes 
of  the  Chesapeake  for  a  second,  and  perhaps  at  a  point  near  Philadelphia  for  the  third. 
The  yards  at  New  York,  Norfolk,  and  Philadelphia  fulfill  the  important  conditums 
stated  on  the  Atlantic  coast." 

December  17,  1909  (G.  B.  No.  -^4).— The  following  is  quoted  from  G.  B.  No.  404  of 
December  17,  1909,  which  was  a  reply  to  a  memorandum  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Dec.  7,  1909)  requesting  consideration  of  the  question  of  dimensions  of  new 
drv  docks. 

''7.  There  are  no  docks  under  construction  or  contract  on  the  Atlantic  coast  which 
can  take  a  battleship  of  30,000  tons,  and  only  one  dock  (No.  4  at  New  York)  whea 
completed  which  can  dock  the  Wyoming  class,  and  in  this  connection  the  General 
Board  invites  attention  to  the  advantage  which  would  ensue  if  Dry  Dock  No.  3  at  Nor- 
folk is  lengthened.    *    *    *" 

''  14.  In  fixing  a  depth  of  35  feet  over  the  sill  (and  blocks)  at  mean  hi^h  water  the 
General  Board  desires  to  make  it  plain  that  it  sees  no  objection  to  having  a  greater 
depth,  but  on  the  contrary  believes  that  such  greater  depth  would  be  an  advantage. 
Almost  all  of  the  newest  and  largest  docks  in  the  world  nave  a  sjeater  depth  than  35 
feet,  some  as  much  as  40.  There  are  a  few  foreign  merchant  £ips  now  that  have  % 
deep-load  draft  of  34-35  feet.  But  35  feet  is  the  dredged  deptn  contracted  for  at 
Pearl  Harbor;  it  is  the  most  that  can  be  carried  over  Diamond  Reef  near  Govemon 
Island  on  the  way  to  the  New  York  yard,  and  is  more  than  can  be  carried  through  the 
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Wallabout  from  Eaat  River  to  the  navy  yard;  it  is  5  feet  more  than  the  depth  guaran- 
teed by  the  Army  engineers  in  the  dredged  channel  to  Norfolk,  and  8  feet  more  than 
is  now  provided  in  parts  of  the  channel  to  Philadelphia;  so  that  the  limit  of  35  feet 
over  the  sill,  while  providing  for  the  docking  of  wounded  ships  of  war,  will  be  for  years 
to  come  in  advance  of  the  depth  of  channels  leading  to  our  principal  navy  yards 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  l^Iany  miles  of  dredging  in  the  aggregate  wul  be  required 
before  35 -foot  ships  will  be  able  to  reach  the  navy  yard  docks  and  wharves  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk. 

"17.  The  situation  that  would  confront  a  wounded  ship  at  Norfolk  is  one  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  department  is  particularly  invited .  A  wounded  ship  drawing  over 
30  feet  can  not  only  not  get  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  but  it  can  not  get  behind  the  existing 

defenfc^  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  there  are  no  defenses  at  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake. 

♦    ♦    « 

• 

"19.  (g)  The  General  Board  recommends  Oiat  both  of  these  docks  (Pearl  Harbor  and 
Norfolk)  be  lengthened  to  take  in  ships  750  feet  long,  if  practicable.*' 

This  wjis  followed  hy  a  memorandum  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  January, 
1910,  asking  for  the  opinion  of  the  General  Board  *'as  to  the  advisability  of  broadening 
the  channel  or  of  constructing  a  new  dock,  rather  than  to  increase  the  length  of  the  ola 
one,"  at  Norfolk.  An  extract  from  the  General  Board's  reply  to  this  was  contained  in 
memorandum  sent  to  aid  for  material  on  December  12,  1913. 

An  unsigned  memorandum  attached  to  the  General  Board's  letter  of  June  29,  1911, 
quoted  in  memorandum  of  December  12.  1913,  to  aid  for  material,  and  presumably 
prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  board  at  the  time  this  letter  was  prepared,  contains 
the  following: 

''Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. — Plenty  of  room  for  docking  sites.  Fairly  good  ground. 
Proposition  already  in  hand  to  run  present  dock  or  a  new  one  through  to  bwack  channel, 
making  three  docks  in  one  with  connection  to  inner  basin.  Nothing  against  another 
dock  at  this  yard  except  the  channel  in  Ihe  Delaware  River  and  the  distance  from  the 
sea.  There  are  long  reaches  of  dredged  channel  with  30  feet  depth  with  long  ranges 
and  sharp  turns.    Generally  necessary  to  wait  for  two  tides  in  going  out. 

"  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. — Plenty  of  room  near  dock  No.  3  and  good  ground,  but  narrow 
channel,  which  can  be  obviated  in  a  manner  by  establishing  dock  at  angle  with  water 
front.  The  channel  from  Hampton  Roads  is  not  good.  Thirty  feet  depth  at  present 
and  several  turns.  Is  much  better,  however,  than  Delaware  River,  and  can  be  very 
easily  deepened  and  straightened." 


[Memorandum  for  aid  for  material.] 

Dbpartment  op  thb  Navt, 

General  Board, 
Washington,  February  9, 1914^ 

1.  Dry  dock  No.  3,  at  Norfolk,  was  first  commenced  in  1903;  the  contract  to  enlarge 
Dry  Dock  No.  3  was  siened  August  6,  1910;  the  enlaigment  was  completed  in  1911. 

2.  The  General  Board  indorsement  of  January  29,  1910  (a  portion  of  which  was 

3 noted  in  memorandum  to  you  of  December  12,  1913),  was  in  reply  to  an  inouiry  by 
le  Secretary  of  the  Navy  regarding  the  question  of  lengUiening  Dry  Dock  No.  3  or 
constructing  a  new  dock  at  Norfolk.  All  indorsements  quoted  regarding  additional 
docks  at  Norfolk  refer  to  a  fourth  dock. 

3.  Regarding  dock  at  Puget  Sound,  reference  to  which  is  quoted  in  paragraph  4 
of  memorandum  to  you  of  December  12^  and  about  which  you  asked  this  morning: 
The  recommendation  for  additional  docking  facilities  at  that  yard  was  made  by  Chief 
of  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  in  June,  1913,  and  concurred  in  by  the  General  Board, 
the  large  dock  (No.  2)  at  that  yard  having  been  completed  a  short  time  previously. 

[Memorandum:  Subject,  40-foot  chamieb.] 

The  General  Board  submitted  the  following  recommendations  under  date  of  October 
22,  1912: 

^*The  General  Board  recommends  that  channels  leading  to  all  first-class  docking, 
repair,  and  supply  yards  be  dredged  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  at  mean  low  water." 

Attached  to  this  memorandum  are  certain  extracts  from  authoritative  sources 
bearing  on  the  necessity  for  this  depth  of  channel.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  establi^ed : 

1.  The  increase  in  size  of  ships,  both  war  and  commercial,  has  been  very  rapid  in 
recent  years. 
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2.  While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  along  what  line  the  future  incieases  will  be, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  latest  increases  in  draft  of  commercial  vessels  have  been 
very  marked. 

3.  Any  of  these  large  commercial  vessels  may  be  requisitioned  in  time  of  war  and 
required  to  enter  any  of  our  principal  navy  yards. 

4.  Commercial  considerations  determine  the  size  of  vessels,  and  present  indications 
point  to  fiuther  increase  in  size. 

5.  There  are  ships  now  with  a  load  draft  of  38  feet. 

6.  On  account  of  the  ''squat"  of  vessels  passing  through  the  water  additional  depth 
of  channels  must  be  provided  in  excess  of  the  load  draft. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Board,  as  above 
quoted,  is  sound  for  reasons  both  of  commerce  and  of  national  defense,  and  it  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  department. 

Extracts.  Bearing  on  Necessfty  for  40-Foot  Channels. 

In  answer  to  question  ''Is  there  an  upper  limit  of  size  for  ships?"  Sir  William 
White,  says: 

"Higher  speeds  and  greater  carrying  capacities  can  and  will  be  obtained  by  naval 
architects,  it  they  are  demanded  by  shipowners.*  In  my  opinion  the  question  is 
one  to  be  answered  by  shipowners  rather  than  shipbuilders;  the  decision  will  be 
based  on  commercial  grounds  and  not  on  professional  consideration.''     (1) 

Also,  "If  speeds  are  to  be  still  further  increased,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great 
advantage  to  naval  architects  to  have  a  greater  margin  of  draft  of  water  than  is  now 
available  at  most  of  the  principal  ports;  and  if  sucn  a  margin  is  not  provided  the 
lengths  and  costs  of  ships  must  oe  made  greater.'*    (I) 

Dr.  E.  L.  Corthell,  at  the  Twelfth  International  Congress  of  Navigation,  Philadelphia, 
1912,  says  in  his  report: 

"It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  maritime  canals  of  the  world  need  not  be  buih 
to  receive  the  trans- Atlantic  liners,  since  they  ply  only  between  important  European 
and  North  American  ports,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  oAe  of  the  ^retX 
maritime  powers  of  the  world  may  in  case  of  war  make  requisition  for  any  dup  of 
its  jQag  to  carry  troops,  war  material,  and  provisions  or  do  service  as  auxiliary  cruisen, 
and  consequently  tnere  is  no  great  maritime  canal  that  may  not  be  called  upon  at 
any  time  to  let  these  ships  pass — that  is,  the  Olympic,  Aijuitania,  Europa,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  North  Atlantic  liners  may  be  forced  into  this  service  at  any 
moment.     (2) 

"A  maritime  canal  must  be  designed  to  take  the  largest  merchant  and  naval  ships 
of  the  world.  That  the  author  is  not  alone  in  this  opinion  may  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  the  locks  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  are  now  being  enlarged,  at  a  cost  of 
$53,000,000,  to  take  the  largest  freight  and  naval  vessels  of  the  future.  They  have  a 
chamber  length  of  1,083  feet,  148  feet  width  and  45  feet  depth.  The  reason  for  the 
very  large  locks  is  because  the  ships  will  without  doubt  increase  in  size,  but  it  can 
not  be  known  as  yet  in  what  direction  and  how  much  the  enlargement  will  be.     (2) 

"In  1898  the  author  thoroughly  investigated  the  changes  and  developments  of 
vessels,  sail  and  steam,  studying  the  registers  of  shipping  and  histories  and  papers 
on  the  subject  during  two  months  in  the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London.  He  compiled  all  available  information 
and  traced  along  17  different  lines  the  changes  in  sailing  and  steam  vessels  from  184S 
to  1898,  and,  desiring  to  determine  approximated  the  future  changes  reasonably 
to  be  expected,  he  predicted  by  tables,  curves,  ana  graphical  diagrams  the  situation 
through  and  to  the  end  of  the  coming  half  century,  1948.  These  predictions  made 
in  1898  for  1910-11,  considered  extravagant  by  some,  are  behind  the  actual  dimen- 
sions of  1910-11,  and,  except  in  one  case,  the  actual  dimensions  of  1910-11  exceed 
those  predicted  for  1923  ana  in  the  case  of  load  draft,  the  actual  average  for  191(>-11 
exceeds  the  ])redictions  for  1948  by  2  feet.     Comment  is  unnecessary.     (2) 

"The  fact  that  at  the  Kaiyor  Wilhelm  Canal  and  at  the  Panama  Canal  lock  entrenches 
of  45-foot  depth  are  being  provided  now  is  quite  sufficient  proof  that  na\'igation  is  not 
shaping  ils  tools— the  stoamcTs  —to  conform  to  existing  depth  of  portfl  and  canals,  but 
that  the  lattor  are  shaping  their  tools  to  handle  the  commerce  that  the  tools  of  na\iga- 
tion-  -the  steamers — are  bringing  to  them.  The  size  of  merchant  ships  is  determined 
by  the  im>xorable  laws  of  commerce.     (2) 

"The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  dimensions  of  the  20  largest  ocean  vessels  pre- 
dicted bv  him  in  1898  for  1948  should,  in  the  light  of  the  information  given  in  this 
rep<vrt,  be  increased  from  1,000  by  1(X)  by  33  feet  to  1,100  by  110  bv  40  feet,  with,  natu- 
rally,  a  margin  over  these  dimensions  in  the  chambers  of  locks  and  in  the  open  i 
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of  canals,  and  to  allow  especially  for  the  reduction  in  depth  caused  by  the  movement 
of  the  ship  through  the  water.  • 

"This  lowering  of  the  water  surface,  or  rather  the  sinking  of  the  ship,  is  a  phenome- 
non with  which  all  navigators  and  hydraulic  engineers  are  familiar. 

"The  Suez  Canal  authorities  allow  for  this  by  requiring  all  steamdiips  to  have  3  feet 
of  water  under  the  keel."    (2) 

Mr.  Henry  N.  Babcock,  Uniteil  States  assistant  engineer,  New  York,  says: 

"On  September  21,  1910,  I  made  'squat'  observations  on  the  steamship  Mauretania. 
The  observations  generally  show  that  the  amount  of  ^ squat'  increases: 
"  1 .  Inversely  with  depth  of  water  under  the  keel. 
"  2 .  Directly  with  speed . 
"3.  Directly  with  fineness  of  ship's  lines. 

"  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  any  definite  ratio  of  variations,  other  than  the  crude 
one  (gotten  up  for  pilots),  that  when  a  ship  is  near  the  bottom  her  squat  in  feet  may 
be  about  ono-fifth  of  her  speed  in  statute  miles  per  hour.    (3) 

"The  final-depth  conditions  of  the  prism  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  as  follows:  Limon 
Bay  (Caribbean  Sea)  to  the  Gatun  Locks,  41  feet  at  mean  tide.  On  the  Pacific  side 
the  depth  will  be  45  feet  at  mean  tide.  The  depth  through  Culebra  Cut,  about  9  miles, 
will  be  45  feet. 

"The  Suez  Canal  has  had  many  vicissitudes  and  a  constant  development,  due  to 
commercial  requirements.  The  steamships  have  been  obliged,  greatly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  trade,  on  the  long  course  from  western  Euroi)e  to  the  Orient  to  keep  their 
dimennionfl  at  a  minimum,  especially  their  draft,  but  the  insistence  of  commerce  has 
continually  forced  the  canal  company  to  make  greater  dimensions. 

"The  American  Isthmian  and  Suez  Canals  have  been  discussed  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how,  in  half  a  century  of  effort  to  build  and  operate  them,  commerce 
has  compelled  greater  and  greater  dimensions  continually,  and  it  is  still  doing  it.     (2) 

"  Mr.  Eich,  chief  engineer  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  who  had  given  this  Question 
careful  study  and  consideration,  gives  the  following  dimensions  of  the  merchandise 
ship  of  the  future — 984  feet  long,  105  feet  wide,  38  feet  draft. 

The  largest  steamer  now  is  50,000  gross  tonnage,  over  900  feet  long,  96  feet  wide, 
with  a  maximum  draft  about  38  feet."    (2) 

The  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  for  the  Panama  Canal  says  in  its  report,  Jan- 
uary 10,  190(): 

"The  Spooner  Act  provides  that  the  Panama  CanaP  shall  be  of  sufiicient  capacity 
and  depth  as  shall  atford  convenient  passage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  and 
greatest  draft  now  in  use,  and  such  as  may  be  reasonably  anticipated.'  Since  the 
passage  of  this  act  the  Cunard  Co.  has  projected  two  ships  for  the  North  Atlantic  route 
of  very  much  larger  dimensions  than  any  built  heretofore.  The  new  shios  are  to  be 
800  feet  long,  88  feet  beam,  and  to  have  a  draft  of  36  feet.  They  are  specially  desired 
for  fast  service  between  England  and  New  York.  They  are  subsidized  by  the  British 
Government,  are  to  be  at  its  service  in  time  of  war,  and  are  not  likely  in  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances  to  traverse  the  Panama  Canal.  But  the  langua^  of  the  act 
makes  it  necessary  to  plan  the  canal  for  these  ships  and  for  larger  ones  if  they  *  may 
be  reasonably  anticipated.'  What  are  the  ship  dimensions  which  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated  is  a  (question  about  which  great  difference  of  opinion  may  exist.    (4,  p.  80.J 

"Whenever,  in  recent  times,  natural  waterways  have  been  improved  or  artificial 
channels  made  for  purposes  of  navigation  the  original  work  has  been  speedily  followed 
by  demands  for  deeper,  wider,  and  straighter  channels.  All  these  particulars  have 
been  notably  exemplified  in  the  entrance  channels  to  New  York  Harbor,  where  the 
new  channel  will  have  a  width  of  1,000  feet  and  a  depth  of  40  feet."    (4,  p.  82.) 

Sir  William  White  says: 

"  Up  tothepresent  time  the  response  made  to  the  appeal  from  shipowners  for  increased 
accommodations  for  larger  ships  by  authorities  of  the  great  seaports  of  the  world  has 
been  neither  nig^rdly  nor  unsatisfactory.  At  the  present  moment  extensive  and 
costly  works  are  m  progress  which  will  provide  accommodation  for  the  largest  shipe 
now  building  and  leave  some  margin  for  further  developments.  The  Ambrose 
Channel  to  New  York  and  the  new  dockB  provided  at  that  port  for  the  great  trans- 
Atlantic  liners  furnishill  ustrations  of  the  foregoing  statement.  At  Liverpool  and 
Southampton  coresponding  works  are  in  course  of  performance,  while  stul  larger 
schemes  are  contemplated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  amplify  this  list,  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  all  over  the  maritime  world  the  same  policy  is 
being  followed.  Immense  sums  are  being  expended  on  improvements  and  extensions 
of  docks  and  harbors  ae  well  as  on  the  approaches  thereto,  Doth  by  (jovermnents  and 
by  proprietary  bodies.     (5,  p.  6.) 

"  It  IS  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  any  prediction  of  what  the  limit  of  depth  of  water 
will  be  in  the  future.    For  the  moment  40  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  seems  to  be  the 
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maximum  contemplated.  In  the  end,  however,  commercial  consideratioDfl  muft 
prevail,  and  dividends  roust  be  earif^a  by  docks  and  harbors  as  well  as  by  ships. 
The  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  whole  community,  and  not  the  profit  of  a  par- 
ticular section,  ought  and  will  determine  what  is  done  eventually/'    (5,  p.  7.) 

Mr.  I^wis  Nixon  says: 

*^I  quite  agree  that  40  feet  seems  to  be  the  low  limit  for  the  Panama  Canal,  and  it  is 
probable  that  ships  will  want  to  use  that  draft  at  least."    (6,  p.  24.) 

Capt.  William  Hoveaard  says: 

^^That  the  size  of  &i>s  wiU  grow  at  least  as  fast  as  the  harbors  and  docks  permit 
we  may  perhaps  concluae  from  past  experience,  having  in  mind  the  probable  increase 
in  the  volume  of  traflBc.  It  seems  likely  to  me,  therefore,  that  in  the  future  we  shall 
see  a  very  great  increase  in  the  size  of  merchant  ships,  although  it  may  be  wise  at 
present  to  pause  for  a  time  until  harbors  and  docks  have  been  further  enlarged,  and 
until  commerce  has  developed  to  still  greater  proportions.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  size  of  large  warships  has  been  increased  too  rapidly  in  recent  years  relative 
to  the  development  of  docks  and  harbors.  While  in  time  of  peace  this  anomaly  may 
cause  certain  inconveniences,  it  may  in  time  of  war  lead  to  dangerous  and  fatal  conse- 
quences. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  case  of  the  Russian  squad- 
ron at  Port  Arthur  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  The  harbor  entrance  did  not  per- 
mit the  Russian  fleet  to  pass  in  or  out  except  at  high  tide.  This  fact  was  taken  ad\*an- 
tage  of  by  the  Japanese,  who  on  one  occasion  took  up  a  position  under  cover  of  the 
laiDtieh  Shan  hills  where  the  fire  of  the  Russian  batteries  could  not  reach  them,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  Russian  fleet  could  not  leave  the  harbor  because  it  was  low  tide. 
From  this  position  the  Japanese  carried  out  an  indirect  bombardment  of  the  Russian 
fleet  which  was  lyin^  helpless  in  the  harbor.  This  incident  shows  the  advisability 
of  making  timely  ana  more  liberal  provisions  for  harbor  facilities.*'    (7,  pp.  29-30.) 

The  Port  of  London  Authority  has  recently  decided  that  the  depth  over  sills  at  the 
entrance  locks  shall  be  as  follows:  South  Albert  Dock,  48  feet;  North  Albert  Dock, 
52  feet;  Tilbury  Docks,  55  feet."     (2.) 

The  General  Board  submitted  the  following  recommendation  under  date  of  October 
22,  1912: 

**The  General  Board  believes  that  the  extreme  dimensions  of  United  States  war 
vessels  are  set  by  the  Panama  Canal  locks,  which  are  1,000  feet  long,  110  feet  wide, 
and  40  feet  maximum  draft.    Ships  are  very  rapidly  approaching  these  limits. 

"The  General  Board  recommenas  that  channels  leading  to  all  the  first-class  docking, 
repair,  and  supply  yards  be  dredged  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  at  mean  low  water  and  to  a 
least  width  of  750  Seet  and  greater  it  practicable.  Berthing  areas  at  these  yards 
should  be  dredged  to  a  depth  equal  to  the  maximum  draft  of  the  ships  to  be  berthed 
plus  1  foot  clearance  plus  a  number  of  feet  that  will  prevent  grounding  at  abnormally 
low  water.  Dry-docking  facilities  should  be  provided  that  can  dock  any  vessel  that 
can  pass  the  canal." 

This  is  bailed  on  the  following  memoranda: 

"  Existing  channels  or  improvements  already  appropriated  for  will  give  a  35-foot 
channel  at  mean  low  water  to  navy  yards  at  the  following  piintfi:  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Newport  News,  Norfolk,  New  Orleans,  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

"The  following  ports  are  or  will  be  available  at  the  same  time:  Portsmouth,  40-foot 
channel;  New  York,  40-foot  channel;  Columbia  River  entrance,  40-foot  channel; 
San  Francisco,  48-foot  channel;  Piiget  Sound,  42-foi>t  channel. 

"The  depth  at  mean  low  water  in  nav\'  yard  areas  where  ships  will  berth  must 
equal  the  maximum  draft  of  the  ship  plus  1  foot  for  clearance,  j>lu8  a  number  of  feet 
Builicient  to  keep  the  ship  from  grounding  at  abnormally  low  tide^.  In  general  thif 
condition  will  not  be  met  if  draft  of  ships  is  increased.  This  condition  and  dry  dock? 
seem  to  limit  the  draft  of  ships  more  than  that  of  present  channels.  It  would  appear 
that  the  development  in  size  of  ships  is  barely  taken  care  of  by  improvement  to 
channels." 
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Ml .  Britten.  I  was  told  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday  that 
some  three  or  four  yeai-s  ago  the  Gener  J  Board  preferred  Philadelphia 
for  the  location  of  a  dry  dock.     Is  that  true  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  never  heard  of  it.  The  General  Board's 
recommenaation  was  in  this  order:  First,  at  Guantanamo  if  we 
made  large  expenditures  there,  which  we  have  not  made;  second,  at 
Noifolk;  third,  al  New  York;  and  fourth,  at  Philadelphia.  I  think 
that  was  the  order. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secietary,  if,  as  a  fact,  the  General  Board 
made  a  recommendation  relative  to  Philadelphia  several  yea's  ago, 
if  there  is  such  a  report  please  put  it  in  the  hearings. 

Secietary  Daniels.  1  will.  I  will  also  put  in  the  hearings  the 
General  Board's  views  upon  dry  dpcks. 

The  following  statement  by  the  secretary  of  the  General  Board 
will  be  found  to  answer  Mr.  firitten's  question  above  and  to  refute 
the  statement  made  to  him.  As  for  the  General  Board's  views  upon 
dry  docks,  they  w*ll  be  found  in  previous  and  subsequent  citations  in 
these  hearings : 

Dbpartmbnt  of  the  Navt, 

General  Board, 
Washington,  February  9, 1914^ 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  AID  FOR  MATERIAL. 

After  a  careful  search  of  the  files  of  the  General  Board  I  do  not  find  any  instance 
in  which  the  General  Board  since  its  inception  (in  1900)  has  expressed  a  preference 
for  Philadelphia  over  Norfolk  as  a  site  for  additional  docking  fecilities  for  the  fleet. 

£.  H.  Campbell, 
Commander,  United  States  Navy, 

Secretary  General  Board. 

Mr.  Britten.  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  also  include  a  small 
map  about  the  size  of  one  of  these  pages,  showing  the  position  of  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  from  Hampton  JRoads  and  the  ocean  and  the 
position  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  from  the  ocean  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  we  could  have  that  made. 

The  Chairman.  The  printing  of  those  maps  would  be  very  expen- 
sive, but  you  could  furnish  them  for  the  members  of  the  committee  ! 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Britten.  That  would  do  just  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  want  to  go  to  the  extra  expense  to 
print  the  maps  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Britten.  Then  each  member  of  the  committee  will  be  sup- 
plied with  one  of  those  maps  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.*  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  Last  Jul^  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  took  a  trip 
to  investigate  the  different  navy  yards  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  state  f^  the  committee  why  you  had  them 
*  Va  that  trip. 
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Secretary  Dakibls.  I  wai  g^  tiie  eommittee  vidted  iSke  QftfT 
yards.  I  thought  that  they  would  understand  then  the  real  neeo 
of  the  Navy^  and  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  them  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  appropriation  bOl. 

The  Chaihhak.  That  trip  was  begun  before  you  became  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  we  were  on  the  ocean  whmi  you  became  Secretary 
of  the  Nayy  V 

Secretary  Bakisls.  That  is  a  fact.  I  was  very  glad  it  was  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Lbe.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  this  committee  saw  fit  to  place  a  dry- 
dock  at  the  League  Island  Nayy  Yard,  would  you  mdorse  thw 
iaction  t 

Secretary  Danieus.  If  this  committee  made  ike  reccnmnoidatioii 
and  if  the  appropriation  bill  carried  the  appropriation  I  should  cany 
out  the  will  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Lbe.  Last  year  when  Secretary  Meyer  appeared  before  tiie 
committee  he  also  recommended  a  diy  dock  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  one  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  tiie 
chairman  of  ^e  committee  the  Secretary  of  the  Nayy  stated  that  ha 
would  leave  4he  location  of  the  dry  dock  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Naval  Committee.    Would  you  do  watt      * 

Secretary  Danikls.  He  got  no  dry  dock  anywhere. 

Mr.  Lbe.  But  the  committee  recommended  that  it  be  boitt  at 
Philadelphia. 

Secretary  Dakieu.  I  would  say  this.  Mr.  Lee.  I  take  it  as  my  datj 
to  make  an  earnest  recommendation  tor  the  place  where  it  is  nu)st 
needed  and  where  the  vessels  rendezvous  most.  That  is^  my  duty, 
and  to  give  reasons  for  it.  Of  course,  when  I  have  given  those 
reasons  it  is  for  the  committee  to  decide. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  the  committee  should  indorse  Philadelphia,  will  you 
indorse  Philadelphia  ? 

Seoretaiy  Daniels.  If  the  committee  should  authorize  a  dry  dock 
built  at  Philadelphia,  I  will  build  one  at  Philadelphia,  according  to 
their  recommendation. 

Mr:  Lee.  You  would  indorse  the  proposition  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  still  think  that  Norfolk  was  the  place 
for  it  and  that  the  committee  had  made  a  mistake,  but  I  would  follow 
their  decree,  because  they  are  the  men  who  give  the  orders  and 
appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  General  Board  has  recommended  four  battleships  t 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  Are  you  in  favor  of  four  battleships  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think,  in  view  of  the  probable  reve- 
nues and  expenditures,  that  Congress  would  be  warranted  this  year  in 
spending  so  much  money. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  this  committee  were  to  authorize  four  battleships? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  build  four. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  are  not  against  Philadelphia  if  the  committee  should 
vote  to  place  a  dry  dock  tnere  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  attitude  of 
being  against  any  proposition  that  looked  toward  the  development  of 
the  Navy,  but  I  tnink  that  the  wise  thing  to  do  for  the  Navy  is  for 
this  Congress  to  authorize  the  building  of  a  sUp  at  Philadelphia  and 
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a  dry  dock  at  Norfolk.  That  is  the  program  which  I  think  should  be 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  the  committee  should  see  fit  not  to  carry  out  the 
program  which  you  say  the  General  Board  has  reconmienaed  for  the 
construction  of  dry  docks  and  battleships,  you  will  carry  out  what- 
ever instructions  tne  committee  may  give  ? 

Secretanr  Daniels.  Whatever  instructions  are  contained  in  the  bill, 
of  course  I  wUl  carry  out  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Lee.  But  if  the  conmiittee  in  making  up  the  bill  should  say  that 
this  dry  dock  should  be  constructed  at  Philadelphia,  will  you  indorse 
their  action? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  would  ask  me  to 
indorse  their  action;  but  I  certainly  would  bow  to  the  action  of  this 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  Mr.  Lee,  that  the  Secretary  answered  your 
question,  that  he  would  carry  it  out,  but  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to  examine  the  Secretary,  if 
you  will  give  me  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to,  Mr.  Lee.     Proceed. 

'Mr,  Lee.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Secretary  state  why  Philadelphia 
can  not  have  this  dry  dock  and  what  are  his  reasons  tor  not  recom- 
mending that  it  be  built  there. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  attitude  of 
saying  that.  I  am^ot  opposing  Philadelphia;  I  am  just  stating  the 
place  that  needs  it  most  and  where  it  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  Navy 
D^t.  I  think  that  is  Norfolk,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  because 
you  can  not  take  the  larger  battleships  to  Philadelphia  until  you  do 
more  dredging. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  battleships  can  not  we  take,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  can  not  take  in  the  Wyomirhg  or  the 
ArJcansaSy  nor  any  of  the  new  dreadnaughts. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  can  not  get  up  the  Delaware  River  1 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  can  not  get  into  the  dry  dock. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  can  not  get  up  the  Delaware 
River  or  into  the  dry  dock. 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  can  not  get  into  the  dry  dock. 

Mr.  Lee.  Then  we  should  have  a  larger  dry  dock  there  if  that  is  the 
case,  because  it  is  the  dry  dock  which  is  too  small  and  not  the  Delaware 
River. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  understand  that  there  have  been  appropria- 
tions to  dredge.  Another  thing,  you  must  remember  that  you  nave 
a  long  ways  to  go  to  get  to  the  dry  dock  at  Philadelphia  from  the 
ocean.     I  have  forgotten  how  far  it  is. 

Mr.  Lee.  83  miles. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Here  is  a  memorandum  showing  the  authoriza- 
tion of  money  to  dredge  a  30-foot  channel  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
sea.  They  first  authorized  a  30-foot  channel  and  now  it  is  a  35-foot 
channel.  The  total  appropriation  for  a  30-foot  channel  was 
$10,176,002.08,  and  now  for  a  35-foot  channel  to  the  sea  the  cost  will 
be  $10,920,000,  plus  an  annual  cost  of  $300,000  for  maintenance, 
authorized  February  27,  1911,  and  estimated  completion,  1921.  I 
think  it  wise  for  the  Navy  to  build  a  dry  dock  at  Norfolk  now  and  to 
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avait  building  «  great  dry  dock  it  Fhfladdpbia  vnU  tiM  dredging  ol 
^e  35-foot  coanuet  is  completed. 

•  Mr.  Lbb.  Can  you  tell  me,  Vt.  Secretary,  when  the  General  Board 
made  this  recoiomendation  which  you  speak  of  t 

SkretaiyDAKiXLS.  1910,1911 

ib.  Lee  (interposing  I  mean  this  year,  Mr.  SeOTetaty. 
.  Secretary  DaNiei^.  llie  Gwieral  Board,  in  oommettting  cm  tiw 
reports  of  inspection  of  the  AUastic  and  Gtulf  ooast  navy  yards,  in 
tfeeordance  with  the  depuiment's  instructions  of  September  20, 
1913,  stated: 

Aootlier  sod 

*  •  •  From 
attsndoii  of  the 
1913,  th«  BoTeai 
nibject  of  addit 
ment  thereon,  I 
ib  (lie  prasent  i 
thftt  the  fint  do 
Wennt  diacuHU 
lor  shore  aUtioT 

The  General  1 
of  frftfcipg  uky  b1 
H*w  York  *t  M 

pflBCe,   u    «M 

Arhtiuat  waa  u) 
for  war  demuid 
■  that  plai 


BUMT  judge  expe 
A  new  dock  n 
ii  Hot  urgent  u 
recommend  new 
At  Key  Wcat  lii 

In  Juno,  1913,  I  received  the  following  from  the  General  Board: 

One  dock  in  the  AMantic  and  one  in  the  Pacific  should  be  undertaken  at  once. 
The  General  Board  advises  that  the  first  to  be  buUt  in  the  Pacific  be  located  in  San 
FranciBco  Itay,  and  the  firat  in  the  Atlantic  at  Guantanamo,  and  that  the  prelimiDary 
atudiea  and  estimates  for  all  these  docks  be  directed  by  Ihe  department. 

And  in  December,  1913,  the  following: 

The  provision  of  a  new  dock  at  Philadelphia  should  wait  upon  the  provinon  of 
new  docks  at  Guanlanamo,  Norfolk,  and  New  York,  in  that  order  of  import>nc«, 
vnleae  appropriations  can  be  obtained  for  simultaneous  building. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lee,  ^ou  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  because  the  Delaware  River  is  not 
deep  enough  that  you  have  recommended  the  dry  dock  to  be  placed 
at  Norfolk? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  General  Board  has  recommended  that 
40-foot  channel  be  demanded  for  the  places  having  the  large  dry 
docks. 

Mr.  Lbb.  That  is  not  my  question,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  ask  you  if  it 
is  because  the  Delaware  River  is  not  deep  enough — if  that  is  the 
reason  you  have  recommended  the  dock  to  go  to  Norfolk? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  not  alone.  I  recommend  it  to  goto 
Norfolk  because  it  is  chiefly  needed  at  Norfolk  and  because  the  depth 
of  water  at  the  Philadelphia  vard  is  only  30  feet,  but  I  would  recom- 
mend the  dry  dock  to  go  to  Norfolk  rather  than  any  other  place  on 
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khe  Atlantic  coast,  if  the  same  things  were  equal  everywhere,  because 
it  is  needed  more  there. 

Mr.  Lee.  Then  your  objection  is  that  the  Delaware  River  is  not 
deep  enough  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  I  have  not  said  that.  I  object  because — 
I  am  not  objecting  to  PUladelphia — but  I  am  in  favor  of  going  to 
Norfolk  because  we  need  it  mostiy  there  and  it  would  be  a  better 

Slace  to  have  the  dry  dock.  Now,  as  between  Philajdelphia  and 
Forfolk,  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  objecting  to  Phila- 
ddphia  any  more  than  objectmg  to  New  York  or  objecting  to  Charles- 
ton or  Portsmouth  or  Boston.  I  am  recommending  the  place  where 
we  need  the  dry  dock  in  the  next  few  years  the  most. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  jou  a  dry  dock  there  now  large  enough  to  take 
the  largest  battleship  afloat,  or  building  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Yes;  they  all  say  that  is  large  enough. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.    But,  vou  see,  we  need  another  one  there. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  think  it  is  well  to  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  I  will  say  this  about  that,  that  the 
almost  universal  opinion  of  the  naval  experts,  all  the  naval  authorities, 
18  that  the  great  need  is  to  have  it  in  the  farther  south  and  Norfolk  is 
the  best  navy  yard  in  the  South,  because  most  of  our  enterprises 
and  most  of  our  cruisers  and  most  of  our  ships  that  come  out  and  go 
in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  go  in  that  direction  and  it  saves  time; 
and  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Navy  is  that  it  ought  to  be  at  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Lee.  Sometune  ago  the  Vermont  was  crippled.  They  took 
her  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  If  she  could  have  TOtton  in  the  dry 
dock  at  Philadelphia,  would  there  have  been  any  trouoie  to  have  takeii 
her  to  Philadelpnia  t 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Not  in  the  condition  she  was  in.  She  had  to 
be  towed  and  it  is  a  long  narrow  channel  up  the  Delaware.  But  had 
her  engine  room  been  flooded,  as  might  easily  have  happened  when 
the  shaft  broke,  you  would  have  had  a  wounded  ship  and  she  would 
have  drawn  10  feet  more. 

Mr.  Lee.  There  is  nothing  in  the  argument  that  the  Vermont  could 
not  have  come  to  Philadelpnia  in  her  crippled  condition  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Not  in  the  condition  she  was  in,  no. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  said  if  she  had  drawn  10  feet  more  of  water  you 
could  not  have  gotten  her  there  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.   No. 

Mr.  Lee.  She  could  not  have  gotten  to  Norfolk  either,  could  she  1 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  No,  ROt  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  would  be  the  approximate  cost  of 
building  this  proposed  dry  dock  at  Norfolk  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  About  $2,350,000. 

Mr.  Lee.  Where  do  y^u  propose  to  locate  that  dry  dock? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  if  we  get  the  appropriation  we  will 
appoint  a  board  to  locate  it  at  the  best  site. 

Sir.  Lee.  But  you  have  not  selected  it  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  positively. 

Mr.  Lee.  And  can  not  positivelv  say  it  would  not  cost  more  than 
that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Here  is  a  suggested  site  right  here  (indicating 
on  map). 


there  and  get  the  biggest  ships  in  there. 

Mr,  Lee.  The  dry  dock  would  be  on  the  end  of  the  Schmoele  Tract, 
would  it  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  on  this  end  right  here  [indicating  on 
map];  right  near  all  the  shops. 

Mr.  Lbb.  What  are  the  conditions  on  the  bottom  of  the  Schmoele 
Tract? 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  mean  whether 
it  is  soft  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  know  what  stratum  is  there. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  fully,  but  you  can  excavate 
very  cheaply.     There  is  no  rock  and  no  very  costly  work. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  finding  a  suitable  bottoml 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  estimate  is  that  everything  would  cost 
about  $2,350,000. 

Mr.  Lee.  Have  you  been  making  borings  to  show  that  the  bottom 
of  the  Sclimoele  Tract  is  safe  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  have  some  borings  made  and  others  are 
being  made. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  asked  some  time  ago  to  have  the  tests  sent  down  to  my 
office  or  to  the  committee.  I  have  never  received  them,  and  if  you 
have  them  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  them  to  the  committM 
■o  we  could  see  what  the  tests  were  on  the  Schmoele  tract. 
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Gapt.  WiNTERHALTEB.  Those  that  have  been  made  we  can  easily 
send. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  know  anything  about  them  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.    No. 

Mr.  Lee.  And  you  are  not  sure  anything  would  happen  on  the 
Schmoele  tract 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Oh,  no;  except  the  estimates  of  the  engi- 
neers. 

Mr.  Lee.  And  you  are  not  sure  the  same  tiling  that  happened  at 
Pearl  Harbor  will  not  happen  on  the  Schmoele  tract  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  I  know  the  Schmoele  tract  is  not  volcanic. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  May  I  ask  a  question  here? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  Elizabeth  River,  this 
is  the  line 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  This  is  the  EUzabeth  River  (indicating  on 
map). 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  want  the  lines  of  it,  however. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  It  is  not  on  this  chart.  Have  you  the  Coast 
Survey  chart  ?  If  you  have  the  Coast  Survev  chart,  vou  will  see  prac- 
tically the  full  length  of  the  35-foot  dredged  channel. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  will  give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that.  If  you  will 
just  let  liim  explain  this  to  me 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Now,  this  is  the  dry  dock  that  comes  out  into 
the  river  [indicating  on  map]  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Up  to  there;  that  is  the  dry  dock,  and  here 
is  the  machine  shop  [indicating  on  map]. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  This  goes  south  out  to  the  ocean? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  No:  this  is  the  bridge  [indicating]. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Now,  here  is  what  I  want  to  find  out:  A  ship 
comes  Ln  here  from  the  ocean,  to  come  into  that  dry  dock.  Now,  if 
as  he  says  (Mr.  Lee)  the  channel  is  not  over  400  feet  wide  there,  and 
your  ships  are  over  600  feet  long,  just  explain  to  me  how  you  would 
turn  it  so  as  to  get  in  here  [indicating  on  map]  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  That  400  feet  Mr.  Lee  referred  to  of  course 
is  perpendicular  to  the  channel.  Your  ^vidth  of  the  channel  must  be 
measured  perpendicular  to  the  channel.  This  location  is  not  per- 
pendicular to  the  channel.  You  have  an  angle.  That  simply  gives 
you  so  much  more  room  this  way,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Do  you  mean  that  the  ship  would  come  in 
here  and  go  a  Uttle  to  the  outside  of  it  and  then  back  in  ?  Is  that  the 
wav  you  would  get  in  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  No.  You  cau  run  her  nose  right  up  to  the 
entrance  of  the  dock  here  [indicating],  and  then  turn  slowly  through 
this  space  [indicating].  As  I  say,  when  this  pierhead  line  is  finally 
estabhshed  here,  as  it  is  to  be  by  law  and  by  the  decision  of  the  dock 
commissioners  of  Norfolk,  you  will  have  900  feet  on  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  channel.     Obhquely,  you  have  1,500  feet. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  imderstand  the  obUque,  but  that  would  not 
enable  vou  to  get  your  ships  around  if  you  nring  your  ship  up  here 
[indicating]  ? 
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Ciskpt.  WiKTEKHALTisB.  No.  Bfit  yon  shoTe  t^  nme  dF  tlie  aldp 
perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in  the  dry  dock,  and  that  gives  you  room.  I 
nave  turned  the  LauiHana,  wfaidn  is  450  feet,  into  the  <Md  dodk. 

Mr«WiTHBBSPOON.  There  is  width  enough  t 

Capt.  WiKTBBHALTBB.  There  is  width  enot^h,  but  it  is  a  dose  fit 

Mr.  Lee.  You  notice  the  dry  dock  points  up  the  rivert 

Capt.  WiKiX&HALTBR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  a  battleship  like  the  Pennsylvafdaf  623  feet  long, 
should  come  up  the  Elizabeth  River  channel,  which  is  400  feet  idde. 
how  would  anybody  turn  a  ship  into  a  dr^  aock,  with  &e  mouth  n 
the  dty  dock  racing  up  the  river— when  the  ship  Was  going  up  the 
river — and  the  channel  only  400  feet  wi(tot 

Capt.  Wintbbhalteb.  Now,  Mr.  Lee,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  jou 
are  assuTning  the  Pen^nsykania  is  going  theifei.  The  Pennsyhfama  is 
not,  under  the  present  poUcy,  going  there  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  will  change  wat  ana  make  it  &e  New  York  or  the 
Texas,  which  are  573  feet  long. 

Capt.  WiNTEKfiALTBB.  Ycs.    The  Texas  has  docked  tiiere. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  like  you  to  explain  to  the  Committee,  with  a  diy 
dock  f  aciug  up  the  river,  how  It  ship  cottdugitp  the  river,  how  it  wouH 
turn  in  tl;e  channdi,  wnich  is  only  400  ieei'  wide— how  Would  yM 
^t  a  vessel  to  turn  at  <&at  point  and  go  into  a  dry  dock  wfaicn  ii 
adng  Upthe  river  ? 

Capt.  Wintebhalteb.  I  do  not  imderstand  thofe  is  any  difficulty 
if  the  dock  faces  up  or  down  the  river  to  put  a  vessel  into  the  dock. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  would  have  to  dock  the  vesseL 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTEB.  Not  ueccssarily.  The  tides  ebb  and  ficyw, 
and  the  tide  is  not  always  running  doWn  the  rivet*. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  dry  dock  at  Norfolk.  If  a 
battleship  came  up  the  river,  it  could  more  easily  get  into  the  old  dry 
dock  than  it  coula  into  the  proposed  dock. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTEB.  You  mcan  at  an  angle  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Perhaps  it  could.  I  won't  say  it  could  or 
could  not.  There  is  no  trouble  m  docking  the  vessels.  As  far  as  the 
Texa^  is  concerned,  you  know  she  has  been  in  the  present  dry  dock 
at  Norfolk.     There  is  no  trouble  about  that. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  took  to  turn  the  Texas  around 
when  she  went  to  Norfolk  the  last  time  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  I  do  not  Imow.  I  was  not  there.  The  pilot 
told  me  there  was  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  know  the  only  way  they  could  get  her  around 
was  to  put  her  nose  up  in  the  dry  5ock  100  feet  or  more  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Very  likely,  Mr.  Lee;  but  those  are  the 
things  we  look  out  for  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Lee.  Can  you  give  us  the  width  at  the  Delaware  River  trontr 
ing  the  navy  yard  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  You  mean  the  linear  feet? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  No;  I  could  not.  I  think  vou  will  find 
that  m  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
What  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Jjee,  is  the  linear  feet  of  berthing? 

Mr.  Lee.  No;  the  distance  between  the  channel  and  the  navy 
yard.  » 
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Capt.  WiNTBRHALTER.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  without  looking 
at  the  chart. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  you 
could  moor  half  a  dozen  battleships  out  in  the  river  and  still  have 
room  for  commerce  ships  to  pass  ? 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTER.  Yes.  There  is  no  particular  reason,  how- 
ever, for  mooring  a  half  dozen  battleships  out  in  the  river. 

Mr.  Lee.  But  if  you  wanted  to  do  it  you  could  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTEB.  We  miffht.  Somebody  might  speculate  on 
moormg  48  battleships  in  tie  Scnmoele  Tract. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  you  wanted  to  moor  48  battleships  in  the  Schmoel© 
Tract,  would  you  kindly  tell  the  committee  what  it  would  cost  to 
do  that  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  I  really  do  hot  know,  Mr.  Lee.  You  can 
get  all  sorts  of  developments  by  feats  of  imagination. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  understand;  but  you  have  made  the  remark  that  you 
could  Tnoor  48  battleships  in  the  Schmoelc  Tract  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  No;  I  say  if  somebody  wanted  to  do  it. 
I  did  not  say  I  wanted  it  or  that  it  was  at  all  a  feasible  scheme. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  What  would  it  cost  to 
moor  48  battleships  in  the  Schmoele  Tract  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  I  do  Hot  care  to  give  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Lee.  Approximately,  would  it  cost  $100,000  or  $5,000,000? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  1  do  uot  dare  say,  but  naturally  it  would 
be  a  large  sum  to  do  that,  Mr.  Lee,  but  tnat  is  not  a  project  that 
would  be  contemplated  in  reason. 

Mr.  Lee.  You,  as  an  expert  of  the  Navy,  would  be  able  to  give 
some  idea  as  to  what  it  would  cost  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  No  T  I  am  not  an  expert  in  that  line.  That 
I  would  put  up  to  the  Navy  Department  experts  in  that  line  to  figure 
out.  In  other  words,  that  would  be  the  province  of  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks. 

Mr.  Lee.  We  had  before  the  committee  some  time  ago  a  tentative 
plan  of  developing  the  Schmoele  Tract. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  mean  a  suggested  plan  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes ;  that  was  taken  up  by  the  committee  while  Admiral 
Stanford  was  before  the  committee.  I  tried  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
plans  later  on,  and  suggested  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  try 
to  get  them.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  them.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  from  this  drawing  we  have  before  the  conmiittee  of  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  that  the  plans  you  have  here  are  on  the  Schmoele  Tract, 
but  just  located  in  a  dijfferent  way.  I  would  like  to  have  you  say 
what  it  would  cost  to  build  that  present  dry  dock  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  In  that  shape  1 

Mr.  Lee.  The  proposed  dry  dock;  yes— and  not  figuring  on  making 
the  river  1 ,500  feet  wide.  I  would  be  glad  also  to  nave  you  tell  me 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  make  the  Elizabeth  River  channel,  which  is 
400  feet  wide  now,  1,500  wide,  as  you  propose,  at  that  point? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Here  is  the  estimate  for  the  building  of  the 
dry  dock— $2,350,000. 

Mr.  Lee.  Will  you  kindly  state  who  gave  that  estimate  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  The  chicf  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Lee.  Of  vards  and  docks  ? 


C^l.  WiNTBBHALTBB.  Tcb;  I  will  |mt  the  vlude  ncomm 
in  tiie  hearing,  Mr.  Lee. 

Navt  DvAam 


To:  Bmeui  of  Yaida  uid  Docki. 

Subject:  IMative  cost  dry  aocks  FliilMlslpliia  yid  Ncriolk. 

1.  FnUfw'B  Nnr  YMibook,  1912,  riunn  Ota  coat  of  dir  doi*  No.  S  at 

pUa  M  «1.471,U0.  A,  and  the  cMt  df  diT  dock  No.  S  at  Nodolk  u  11,788^ 

S.  neeee  eiudjrse  the  ^Mve  flgniMi  nowing  tn  detail  the  lanonj  lor  tiu 

cart  of  tile  NcrfoU:  dock  over  the  dock  at  Philaddphia.  

JoanHua  I 
pFtaltaidNMnntJ  - 


,  Aom:  Boiam  of  Yuds  aad  Dodn. 
To:  Nav7  Departmoit  (material). 
Subject:  Relative  coat  div  dock  No.'S  at  Fhiladdphia  aad  No.  3  at  Notli 
Baftnoce:  Dcparlzuot'i  letter  613ft-102,  Decembw  U,  1918. 
1.  Th»  folloiriiig  rtettment  diows  the  coet  Itanlaed  mtder  varione  aoblu 


2. -Hie  dock  at  Norfdk  ia  gaalto  lined;  that  at  FUlade^^U  la  lined  wtth  ceM^ 
flniah.    The  mmlte  lining  rcpraeonta  an  addititmal  coat  of  wiMOximately  9SM,M0. 

3.  The  dock  at  Norfolk  was  increased  to  ila  present  len^  in  1910  by  addine  18! 
feet  at  a  cost  of  1528,965.93.  If  thiadock  had  been  built  full  length  at  the  timeM  the 
original  contract,  the  182  feet  would  have  coet  approximately  ^50,000.  The  difier* 
ence  between  what  the  lenglbenijig  actually  coet  under  contract  of  1910  aod  vhat  it 
would  have  coat  at  the  time  of  the  original  contract  reprcsenta  the  cost  of  teftnn^out 
the  head,  rebuilding  partof  the  side  walls,  and  incToaaed  cost  of  labor  and  matenali. 

H.  B.BTANroaD. 

ISecond  Indornnuiit.] 

Navt  Dkpartmbht,  DaxmbtT  S9,  ISIS. 
To:  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docke. 
Subject:  Relative  to  coet  of  dry  docks  at  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk. 

1.  The  department  undeistanda  from  the  figures  iubmitted  that  the  following  d»- 
ductiona  abould  be  made  from  the  cost  of  the  dry  dock  at  Norfolk  had  it  been  built 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  at  Philadelphia: 

Substitute  cement  for  granite  lining 1230,000 

Increased  coat  due  to  enlargement 278, 9M 

Total  to  be  deducted fi08,9M 

Verification  of  this  understanding  is  requested. 

2.  It  haa  been  elated  that  there  is  economy  in  building  a  dry  dock  at  Philaddfdu* 
due  to  the  use  of  sand  and  gravel  excavated  in  making  concrete.  The  department  de- 
sires information  as  to  the  amount  in  cubic  yards  the  material  excavated  was  oied 
in  the  concret«  construction  in  building  Dry  Dock  No.  2  at  Philadelphia,  and  tbs 
amount  of  the  consequent  saving  in  money. 

JoSEPBua  Dahhu. 


[Third  indonement.] 

January  9,  1914. 
From:  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
To:  Navy  Department  (material). 

Subject:  Relative  cost  of  Dry  Dock  No.  2  at  Philadelphia,  and  Dry  Dock  No.  3  at 
Norfolk. 

1.  The  department's  understanding  is  correct,  that  is,  that  if  the  dry  dock  at  Nor- 
folk had  been  built  at  one  time  and  had  been  lined  with  cement  finish  instead  of 
granite,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Philadelphia  dry  dock,  its  cost  would  have  been 
approximately  $508,966  less  than  its  actual  cost. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  relative  economy  of  building  the  dry  dock  at  Philadelphia, 
as  compared  with  the  construction  at  Norfolk,  owing  to  the  use  of  sand  and  gravel 
excavated,  attention  is  invited  to  the  hearing  of  the  chief  of  bureau  December  15, 
1913,  pages  163  and  164.  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  use  of  sand  and  gravel  at  Phila- 
delphia from  the  dry  dock  excavation  would  probably  reduce  the  cost  of  the  dock 
$150,000  to  $200,000  as  compared  with  the  construction  of  the  dock  at  Norfolk.  In 
this  connection  reference  is  also  made  to  statements  in  hearing,  page  182.  A  copy  of 
hearing  is  attached. 

3.  From  the  records  available,  sand  and  gravel  used  by  the  contractor  in  the  con- 
struction of  Dry  Dock  No.  2  at  Pniladelphia  approximated  the  following: 

Gravel,  6,000  yards. 

Sand,  39,000  yards. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  material  is  estimated  at  $20,000. 

H.  R.  Stanford. 

Department  op  the  Navy, 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  12,  2914. 

MEMORANDUM  TO  CAPT.   WINTERHALTER. 

The  following  additional  data  relative  to  cost  of  sand  and  gravel  at  the  navy  yards, 
Norfolk  and  Philadelphia,  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  telephone  request: 

Contracts  have  recently  been  awarded  to  the  Norfolk  Sand  &  Gravel  Corporation 
and  S.  E.  Morris  &  Co.  for  the  deliverv  of  sand  and  gravel  f .  o.  b.  barge  at  the  Norfolk 
yard,  at  the  rate  of  84.5  cents  for  sand  and  $1,344  for  gravel. 

2.  The  schedule  of  prices  under  which  Pier  5  has  recently  been  completed  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  by  the  Riverside  Contracting  Co.  allows  payment  at  the  rate 
of  70  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  sand  and  $1.50  per  cubic  yard  for  gravel. 

3.  Referring  to  the  statement  contained  in  the  bureau's  indorsement  ot  January 
9, 1914,  to  the  dei)artment  ^material)  relative  to  the  value  of  sand  and  gravel  obtained 
from  the  excavation,  whicn  was  used  in  the  construction  of  Dry  Dock  No.  2  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  it  may  be  further  noted  for  the  department's  information 
that  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  that  dock  provided  that  the  contractor  could 
use  sand  and  gravel  which  he  obtained  from  the  excavation  of  the  work  for  making 
concrete.  Notwithstanding  this  provision,  it  would  appear  from  the  records  on  file 
in  the  bureau  that  the  contractor  proceeded  to  purchase  gravel  from  supply  dealers. 
A  board  of  officers  convened  in  this  connection  found  that  5,760  cubic  yards  of  gravel 
had  been  recovered  from  the  excavation  which  was  suitable  for  use  in  making  concrete, 
and  there  was  deducted,  in  accordance  with  this  board's  report,  this  amount  of  mate- 
rial, at  49.5  cents  per  cubic  yard,  amounting  to  $2,851.20.  The  schedule  of  prices 
providing  for  monthly  payments  on  account  of  the  drv-dock  contract  contains  pxpvi- 
sions  that  the  amount  of  44  cents  per  cubic  yard  would  be  paid  to  the  contractor  fos 
each  cubic  yard  of  sand  required  in  the  work  in  excess  of  that  which  could  be  obtained 
from  the  excavation.  Sufficient  sand,  amounting,  according  to  the  bureau's  estimate, 
to  39,000  cubic  yards,  was  obtained  from  the  excavation,  which,  at  44  cents  per  cubic 
yard,  would  amount  to  $17,160,  which  may  be  considered  the  saving  in  the  case  of 
the  ary  dock  as  result  of  using  sand  from  the  excavation,  as  compared  with  having  to 
purchase  it.  The  amounts  of  $17,160  and  $2,851.20  aggregate  $20,011.20,  which  are 
exact  figures,  as  compared  with  the  approximate  figures  as  given  in  the  bureau's 
indorsement. 

4.  On  ]3age  163  of  the  hearines  the  chief  of  bureau  stated  that  the  sand  and  gravel 
obtained  in  excavation  for  the  ary  dock  at  Philadelphia  *' would  probably  not  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  dock  much  more  than  $150,000  or  $200,000,  as  compared  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  dock  at  Norfolk."    This  difference  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  the 


4.  Using  these  prieea,  the  estimate  is  aa  followo: 
FtuUdelpluB: 

5&,0U0  cubic  yards  sand,  at  9)90 949, 500 

110,000  cubic  >-ard8  gravel,  at  $0.70 77,000 

126,  SOO 

Norfolk: 

55,000  cubic  varda  aand,  at  $0.70 38,500 

110,000  cubic  yards  gravel,  at  11.075 118,250 

156, 7W 

5.  Under  recent  contracts  for  delivery  of  relatively  imall  quantitiea  of  sand  aiiii 
gravel  f.  o.  b.  wharf,  navy  yard,  Noifolk,  sand  ia  being  obtained  at  |0.St5  per  ciibie 
yard,  aod  gravel  at  (1.344  per  cubic  yard. 

6.  It  is  not  improbable  titat  at  least  one-half  of  the  required  amount  of  graval,  and 
possibly  the  entire  amount,  can  be  recovered  incident  to  the  excavation  kr  Uw  con- 
Btruction  of  the  Philadelphia  Dock.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection,  birwevcT, 
that  gravel  bo  recovered  would  involve  consiilorable  expenditure  for  Bcreening,  stor 
ing,  and  handling,  and  diat  similar  expenditures  would  be  requited  in  connectiMi 
with  any  sand  whicii  might  be  recovered  from  the  excavation.  These  expenditiirei 
can  not  be  estimated  with  accuracy,  involving  as  they  do  factors  depending  upon  tbt 

auantity  of  foreign  matter  which  is  found  witA  the  sand  and  gravel  and  the  chancUr 
f  the  apparatus  which  the  contractor  may  elect  to  urn  in  the  proeecutioo  of  Us  work. 
It  may  De  roughly  estimated  that  these  eipenditures  will  amount  to  from  15  to  30 
cents  pet  cubic  yard  of  the  material  handled. 

H.  R.  SiunoBD. 
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Department  or  the  Nayt, 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  22  ^  1914 
From:  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
To:  Navy  Department  (material). 
Subject:  Estimated  cost  of  proposed  Dry  Dock  No.  4,  navy  yard,  Norfolk,  Va. 

!•  The  annual  estimates  which  have  been  submitted  by  the  Navy  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  1915  include  an  item  of  $3,000,000  for  dry  dock  at  Norfolk.  At  the  time 
this  estimate  was  submitted  there  was  no  definite  location  determined  for  the  dock. 
The  proposed  dock  will  undoubtedly  be  located  on  the  Schmoele  tract,  and  in  view 
of  the  k^ge  extent  of  this  tract  and  the  many  different  schemes  for  its  development 
which  are  possible  of  execution,  it  was  impracticable  to  make  any  close  probable 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  dock  without  first  determining  a  definite  location.  Hie 
amount  of  $3,000,000  was  therefore  tentatively  assumed  as  oeing  suficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  dock,  including  all  probable  contingencies,  in  case  a  location  should  be 
chosen  which  would  involve  most  expensive  construction  costs. 

2.  A  general  scheme  for  the  development  of  the  Schmoele  tract  has  been  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  for  Shore  Stations  for  some  time,  but  as  yet  no 
definite  plan  has  been  submitted  by  that  board. 

3.  The  estimate  of  $3,000,000  for  the  proposed  dock,  which  is  now  before  the  Congress^ 
18,  as  stated  above,  considered  the  maximum  which  would  be  required  for  the  dock. 
It  now  seems  desirable,  in  order  that  the  department  may  have  all  possible  information 
upon  the  subject,  that  the  bureau  submit  for  its  consideration  an  estimate  of  the  proba- 
ble cost  of  the  work  in  case  a  favorable  location  should  be  selected  for  the  dock.  The 
bureau  has,  therefore,  after  giving  much  careful  attention  to  the  subject,  assumed  a 
location  for  the  dock  as  indicated  in  red  on  the  attached  lithograph  plan  of  the  yard 
and  has  prepared  an  estimate  based  upon  its  construction  at  tluit  site.  The  results  of 
borings  which  have  been  made  do  not  give  accurate  information  regarding  the  subsoil 
conditions  on  this  site,  but  based  upon  data  which  was  obtainable,  togemer  with  the 
experience  in  the  construction  of  Dry  Dock  No.  3  in  the  near  vicinity,  it  seems  probable 
that  conditions  upon  the  proposed  site  will  be  foimd  most  hivorable.  In  order  that  the 
estimate  which  is  submitteci  below  may  prove  sufficient,  the  bureau  has  assimied,  for 
the  time  being,  that  piling  may  be  required  for  the  support  o(  the  dock,  but  it  seems 
very  probable  that  piles  will  not  be  foimd  necessary,  in  which  case  the  probable  coet 
of  the  dock  will  be  reduced  by  $150,000  as  compared  with  the  estimate  below. 

4.  In  preparing  estimate  the  bureau  has  assumed  not  only  the  location  as  indicated 
in  red  upon  the  attached  plan,  but  has  also  assumed  general  specifications  for  the  pro- 
posed dock  as  follows: 

Length  sufficient  to  receive  a  vessel  having  length  of  1,000  feet. 

Width  sufficient  to  receive  a  vessel  having  beam  of  110  feet. 

Depth  sufficient  to  receive  a  vessel  drawing  40  feet  at  mean  high  tide. 

Pumping  equipment  will  include  a  connection  to  pump  well  for  Dry  Dock  No.  3 
in  order  that  the  two  pumps  now  installed  may  be  utilizea  for  pumping  out  the  new 
dock.  Two  additional  lai^e  pumps  will  also  be  provided  as  part  of  the  new  dock, 
with  connections  arranged  in  such  manner  that  the  new  pumps  can  also  be  used  for 
pumping  out  Dry  Dock  No.  3. 

Location  of  new  dock  will  be  south  of  Dry  Dock  No.  3.  with  the  axis  of  the  new  dock 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  present  channel  of  the  Elizabeth  River  in  such  manner 
as  to  provide  a  width  of  channel  exceeding  1,500  feet  measured  on  the  axis  of  the  dock 
extended.  • 

The  proposed  dock  will  be  constructed  with  concrete  side  walls  without  granite 
lining.  Concrete  used  in  this  manner  has  been  found  quite  satisfactory  in  other  docks 
and  uiere  will  be  a  large  saving  in  first  cost  of  the  work  if  granite  lining  is  omitted. 

The  proposed  plan  and  estimate  for  the  new  dock  includes  the  amount  of  $100,000 
to  provide  the  extension  of  tracks,  paving,  and  power-plant  distributing  systems 
which  will  be  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  dock  and  for  the  construction  of  about 
350  linear  feet  of  sea  wall  located  between  Dry  Dock  No.  3  and  the  proposed  new  dock. 

Track  for  dock  crane  will  be  constructed  surrounding  the  new  aock  which  will  in- 
clude a  short  connection  with  the  track  now  serving  Dry  Dock  No.  3.  This  arran^ 
ment  is  possible  because  of  the  convenient  location  proposed  for  the  new  dock  with 
relation  to  Dry  Dock  No.  3,  and  will  permit  of  utilizing  the  existing  crane  for  the 
service  of  the  new  dock. 

The  proposed  dock  will  be  within  the  comparatively  short  distance  of  600  feet  of 
the  existing  machine  shop.  Pretont  shop  facilities  can  therefore  be  advantageously 
utilized  in  connection  with  repair  work  upon  vessels  in  the  proposed  dock  without 
requiring  the  construction  of  new  buildings. 


want  dry  docks,  to  build  two  dry  docks  in  one  for  practically  the  same 
money  it  would  cost  to  build  one  dry  dock  at  Notiolk,  where  we  have 
a  dry  dock  laige  enough  now  to  take  the  largest  ship  built  or  building  I 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  would  take  10  years  for  you  to  get  35  feet 
of  water  at  Philadelphia.  We  need  the  dry  dock  at  Norfolk,  We 
need  it  farther  south  than  Philadelphia.  When  vou  have  your  4&- 
ship  program  carried  out,  then  you  will  have  more  dry  docks  and  there 
will  be  one  at  Philadelphia.  Now  the  thing  is  that  we  shall  have  it 
where  the  ship  rendezvous. 

Mr.  Lee.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  You  have  stated  we 
have  only  a  certain  number  of  feet  of  water  at  Philadelphia.  Then 
your  objection  is  because  the  Delaware  River  is  not  deep  enou|^t 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  I  told  you  I  was  advocating  Isorfolk 
because  that  is  the  place  where  a  d^  dock  is  most  needed;  just  like 
advocfltiiig  Hunters  Point  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Lee.  But  you  have  just  stated  we  don't  have  the  wa(«r  at 
Philadelphia,  Do  you  have  any  battleship  built  or  building  that 
can  not  come  to  Philadelphia,  up  the  Delaware  River  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  There  is  no  use  to  come  up  the  river  unless 
you  can  get  into  the  drj-  dock. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  understand.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  asldng  to  build 
this  proposed  diy  dock  for  $3,000,000.  They  can  build  this  IJOO-foot 
dry  Hock  at  Philadelphia  for  $3,000,000,  which  will  give  us  two  dry 
docks  in  one. 

SecretaiT  Daniels.  Then  you  have  to  take  all  the  ships  np  the 
Delaware  River,  and  I  think  it  is  much  better  to  have  it  at  Nwfolk. 
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Mr.  Lee.  How  long  would  it  take  a  ship  to  come  from  Norfolk  to 
Philadelphia  ? 

Cnpt.  WiNTERHALTER.  About  24  houFs. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  fast  would  that  ship  be  going,  Captain,  to  do  that  ? 

Ciipt.  WiNTERiiALTER.  I  suppose  about  10  or  11  knots;  I  do  not 
know  exactly.     I  answer  offhand,  24  hours.  • 

Mr.  Lee.  ^e  Mayflower  makes  about  12  knots,  I  understand. 
If  I  can  remember  correctly  the  Mayflower  left  Norfolk  about  10  or  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  arriyed  at  Philadelphia  the  next  morning 
about  5.30  or  6  o'clock? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  How  many  hours  would  that  be,  Mr.  Lee  ? 
I  did  not  quite  follow  your  figures.  Twenty-four  hours  would  be 
about  right.     I  was  tliinking  of  a  battleship  waiting  on  the  tide. 

Mr.  Lee.  Makm^  about  11  knots  it  would  be  about  18  hours. 
Suppose  a  battleship  coming  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  would  it  not  be  just  as  easy  to  run  that  battleship 
oyer  to  Pliiladelphia  as  to  have  it  lay  over  there  until  the  next  morn- 
ing before  they  could  dock  it  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Of  course  there  may  be  several  ways  in 
which  the  department  may  be  run,  Mr.  Lee.     I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Lee.  1  am  not  trying  to  run  the  department;  I  am  simply 
asking  you  a  question. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  I  know  that,  but  your  questions  do  not 
admit  of  an  answer  '*yes"  or  '*no." 

Mr.  Lee.  I  asked  a  lot  of  questions  of  Admiral  Stanford  when  he 
was  before  the  committee. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  I  know  that,  and  that  is  why  I  want  to 
know  where  you  get  that  estimate  of  $3,000,000,  Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not 
find  it  here. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  the  same  estimate  as  you  have  from  Admiral 
Stanford.  Admiral  Stanford  appeared  before  the  committee,  and  on 
page  151  (I  read  from  the  hearmgs  of  1913)  is  the  following: 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  build  this  1,700-foot  dry  dock 
ft>r  $3,000,000? 
Admiral  Stanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  looked  for  it  in  the 
hearings,  but  I  did  not  find  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  like  to  read  this  to  you.  On  page  151  of  the 
hearings  of  1913  Admiral  Stanford  said: 

In  view  of  the  actual  experience  in  the  construction  of  the  present  dock.  The  cost 
of  the  present  dock  incluaed  the  construction  of  a  central  power  plant  and  a  lai^ge 
part  of  the  power-plant  equipment.  It  also  involved  the  cancellation  of  a  contract 
with  the  adaitional  cost  and  the  \oaB  incident  to  such  a  procedure.  The  construction 
work  covered  many  things  which  undoubtedly  added  to  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Lee.  Can  you  give  me  the  cost  of  the  present  dry  dock  at 
League  Island  ? 

Capt.  WrNTEBHALTia.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  give  you  that,  but  I 
woula  like  to  give  you,  also,  the  cost  of  a  similar  dock  of  almost  the 
same  dimensions  at  Norfolk,  and  then  would  Uke  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  Norfolk  dock  to  the  Philadelphia  dock.  Congress  lengthened 
tkat  dock  after  it  was  completed,  so  the  whole  head  and  part  of  the 
side  walls  had  to  be  taken  out  and  lengthened.  That  necessitated 
an  additkmal  cost.  Then,  in  the  place  of  it  bein^  cement  lined  at 
Norfolk,  as  at  Philadelphia,  it  was  granite  Uned^  a^  altogether  lfa]» 
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Mr.  Lbb.  SM71>SSV.67M^t  ia  ridit. 

Oftpt.  WiNTKBKALtKR.  The  aotual  cost  of  Uw  KRftlk  diMsk,  Mi. 

Ux.  Lbb.  Ilifttia  the  aotusl  cortt^the  dockl 
Gspt.  WtNTKBHALTSR.  That  ■  the  actual  cost;  yw. 


Mr.  Lb>.  Now,  there  are  no  "ife"  and  "snds"  to  pat  in  die  ecMt 
of  anything— if  ve  did  tfaiB  or  did  that.  I  want  to  know  what  is  tiw 
actual  figures. 


'  CaptTwDTiSBHAinn.  That  la  what  I  am  getting  at.    The  aetoil 

QOfit  of  the  dock 

The  Chairman.  Tell  how  that  cost  was  occasioned. 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTER.  The  actua]  cost  of  the  dock 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  And  how  much  loss  it  would  have  cost  if  the 
dock,  as  it  has  now  been  constructed,  had  been  constructed  fint 
instead  of  being  enlarged. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Ycs;  that  IS  what  I  am  trying  to  giTo.  The 
actufu  cost  of  the  dock,  as  it  stands  now,  in  Norfolk,  is  (1,728,965.93. 
If  the  dock  had  been  constructed  from  the  beginning  sa  it  is  now, 
allowing  for  removing  the  head,  it  would  have  cost  t27S,965.93  lees, 
If  it  had  been  cement  hned,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Philadelphia  dock, 
instead  of  a  granite  hning,  it  would  have  been  $230,000  less. 

Now,  that  is  not  made  for  any  invidious  comparison  with  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  simply  my  desire  to  find  out  what  the  docks  cost, 
relatively,  in  Philaaelphia  and  Norfolk,  and  it  showed  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  Norfolk  dock,  if  constructed  without  any  into^- 
ruption  and  without  granite  hning  was  $1,220,000  as  compared  with 
the  Philadelphia  dock  at  a  cost  of  $1,471,550.67. 

Mr,  Lee,  I  read  from  the  hearings  of  1913.  I  would  hke  to  have 
you  state  what  would  be  the  cost  of  the  power  plant,  and  the  machin- 
ery, and  the  cancellation  of  the  contract  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  for  that  dry  dockl 

Capt.  WiNTEEHALTER.  That  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  will  give  you  some  figures,  Captain.  The  coat  of  the 
present  dry  dock  at  Norfolk 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  Mr.  Lee,  will  you  let  roe  ask  one  question  that 
I  may  understand  the  answer  1 
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Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  What  contract  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  The  dry  dock  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  WiTHEBSPOON.  What  contract  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Ml*.  Lee.  The  cancellation  of  the  contract  at  the  time  of  the  build* 
ing  of  the  present  dock. 

Mj  .  WiTHEESPOON.  AVhal  has  the  old  dock  got  to  do  with  this  t 
We  have  never  made  any  contract  with  reference  to  this,  have  we  ? 

Afr.  Lee.  No;  but  I  .am  trying  to  show  the  difference  between 
building  a  dry  dock  at  Noifolk  a  thousand  feet  long  and  one  1,700 
feet  long  at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  showing  that  the  con- 
ditions at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard  would  give  the  department 
bettei  opportunities  to  economize  and  to  build  two  dry  docKs  for  the 
same  price  we  can  build  one  for  at  Norfolk. 

Mr.  WiTHERSPOON.  I  understand  that,  but  it  is  that  contract  that 
mystifies  me. 

Ml .  Lee.  It  is  the  contract  on  the  old  dry  dock  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  we  are  talking  about. 

Captain,  the  actual  cost  of  the  Norfolk  dry  dock,  as  you  said,  was 
$1,728,965.93? 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.   YcS. 

Ml .  Lee.  The  actual  cosii  of  the  dry  dock  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  and  at  Noifolk,  which  is  practically  the  same  length  and  I  be- 
lieve a  few  feet  difference  in  width,  was  $1,478,550.67,  including  a 
Eower  plant,  machinery^,  and  the  cancellation  of  the  first  contract.  I 
ave  some  figures  here  given  to  me  by  experts.  They  show  that  a 
power  plant  would  practically  cost  about  $250,000,  to  say  nothing 
about  tne  cancellation  of  the  contract  or  the  equipment.  Tnat  would 
biing  the  cost  of  the  Philadelphia  dry  dock  down  to  $1,221,550.67,  or 
a  saving  over  Norfolk  of  $507,475.26,  so  that  when  you  take  the 
actual  costs  of  the  dry  docks  and  put  tne  figures  side  by  side  they  are 
altogether  different. 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.  I  would  like  to  examine  whether  the  Nor- 
folk diy  dock  included  anything  for  power  plant. 

]\Ir.  Lee.  It  did  not  include  anything  for  the  power  house.  I  have 
it  right  here.     I  have  the  cost  of  the  dry  dock  at  Norfolk  right  here. 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.  Oh,  ycs;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  in 
the  case  of  the  Norfolk  dry  dock  it  included  the  cost  of  the  power 
house  to  offset  this.  The  trouble  with  all  these  figures  is  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  addition  and  subtraction. 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  ques- 
tioned the  cost  of  the  dock  at  League  Island — that  it  could  be  built  for 
$3,000,000  ? 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.  Not  cxact^y.  I  asked  where  you  got  your 
information,  or  where  Mr.  Stanford  had  said  it.  You  then  read  it  to 
me  out  of  the  previous  proceedings,  which  I  had  foi^otten. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  will  aamit  if  we  can  build  a  dry  dock  in  Philadel- 
phia for  $1,220,000,  744  feet  long,  that  where  the  contractors  could 
work  from  both  ends  of  the  dry  dock  they  could  build  a  1,700  foot 
dry  dock  for  $3,000,000  ? 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  admit  that 
or  not,  if  I  had  my  own  money  to  put  into  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  like  for  you  to  answer  the  question  as  an  expert 
whether  you  think  a  contractor,  who  builds  a  drv  dock  744  feet  fonft. 


picture.  Now,  if  you  had  a  chart  here,  the  latest  Coast  and  Ueodetic 
Survey  chart,  that  would  show  you  exactly  the  width  of  the  channel 

Mr.  Lee.  J  hare  the  latest  chart  here.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
look  at  it. 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTER.  That  13  the  Navy  Department  map.  TTiat 
is  not  a  chart;  it  is  a  plan.  I  am  speaking  of  the  actual  chart  by 
which  we  navigate  that  river  to  get  mto  the  dry  dock  and  get  back 
to  Hampton  Roads. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  the  navy  yard  or  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  using  a  chart  that  is  not  correct? 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.  We  differ  od  what  is  a  chart.  This  is  not 
a  chart. 

Mr.  Lee.  We  will  call  it  a  map. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTEE.  A  chart  is  a  navigational  instrument. 

Mr.  Lee.  We  will  call  it  a  map  made  by  tbe  department. 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.  Yes;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  show  the 
channel.  I  would  agree  with  you  at  once  if  I  could,  but  that  is  not  tbt 
channel.  It  shows  tiio  course  for  small  launches.  That  does  not  meu 
anything  at  all.  On  the  Coast  Survey  chart  you  will  find  this  channel 
has  scarcely  any  bend  in  it,  as  it  has  been  dredged  out  lately  up  to  ths 
bridge. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  did  not  question  the  depth  of  the  channel  nor  tbs 
width.  I  have  taken  that  up  for  the  purpose  of  examinipf  whoevsr 
the  secretary  brought  with  him,  with  regard  to  the  width  of  the 
river.  I  present  an  official  map  of  the  Navj  Department  giving  the 
exact  width  and  depth  of  the  Elizabeth  River  and  if  the  chaimMn 
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will  permit  I  will  send  for  a  map  that  I  have  in  my  oflBce,  the  latest 
from  the  Hydrographer's  OflBce,  showing  the  exact  depth  and  width 
of  the  Elizabeth  River,  if  vou  question  this  map. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  That  is  the  thing  to  talk  about  if  you  are 
getting  down  to  bottom  facts.  That  is  the  chart  which  shows  the 
actual  dredged  channel. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  I  understand  Capt.  Winterhalter  to  say  that 
he  would  not  be  warranted  in  following  the  data  on  that  map  which 
has  been  presented  to  us  as  an  oflBcial  map  from  the  Navy  Department  I 

Capt.  Winterhalter.  Not  at  all;  but  that  is  a  blue  pnnt,  and  is 
not  a  plan  of  the  navigable  channel.  It  is  authentic;  ana  is  prepared 
in  the  Norfolk  Navy  x  ard  by  the  civil  engineer.  I  am  speakmg  of 
navigating  by  a  chart  for  ships.  I  could  not  navigate  the  Elizabeth 
River  by  this  at  all. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  when  they  send  us  a  plan  of  any  navy  yard 
showing  the  adjacent  water,  width  and  depth,  are  not  we  justified 
in  following  that  plan? 

Capt.  Winterhalter.  Yes;  but  this  does  not  show  the  depth. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  I  understood  Mr.  Lee  to  say  it  did. 

Capt.  Winterhalter.  There  are  no  figures  of  depth  on  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  There  is  not  any  question  as  to  the  depth  of  the  river 
between  you  and  I,  Capt.  Winterhalter. 

Capt.  Winterhalter.  I  am  speaking  to  Mr.  Roberts  and  answer- 
ing his  question.  He  spoke  about  the  depth  of  the  water.  There 
are  no  f^res  on  this  blue  print  showing  the  depth  of  the  water. 
The  depth  of  the  Norfolk  channel  is  35  feet. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  misunderstood  you. 

Capt.  Winterhalter.  I  simply  make  that  distinction — if  we  are 
going  to  speak  about  the  channel,  this  is  not  the  authentic  document 
to  show  the  channel. 

Mr.  Gerry.  This  blue  print  is  simply  intended  to  show  the  various 
buildings  in  the  navy  yard  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  If  you  will  notice,  the  various  widths  are  shown  on  the 
map. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  think  we  can  proceed.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  controversy  about  a  400-foot  channel  and  a  36- 
foot  depth. 

Capt.  Winterhalter.  No. 

Mr.  Lee.  Captain,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  regard  to 
the  borings  on  the  Schmoele  tract.  You  say  you  have  had  several 
tests ;  what  did  those  tests  show  ? 

Capt.  WiNiERHALTER.  I  havc  Hot  examined  them,  Mr.  I^ee,  but 
there  is  a  report  we  can  put  in  the  hearings  of  the  character  of  the 
boring  already  made  and  the  others  can  oe  put  in  as  fast  as  they 
come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Just  put  in  the  hearings  what  borings  there  are. 

Mr.  Lee.  Just  one  minute.  I  tried  to  get  those  borings  from  the 
department,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to. 

Capt.  Winterhalter.  I  would  like  to  look  that  up.  I  do  not 
know  why  you  were  not  furnished  with  that  information. 

The  report  on  the  borings  already  taken  is  in  the  form  of  a  pictorial 
diagram  showing  in  different  colors  the  various  strata  passed  through. 
This  diagram  is  not  suitable  for  reproduction  in  the  hearings. 


reference  as  possible  to  the  Schmoele  tract.  No.  4  dock  is  going 
to  be  as  close  to  No.  3  as  possible,  so  that  similar  conditions  may 
govern.  In  fact,  with  regard  to  the  buildings  of  the  yard,  we  want 
to  place  the  dock  and  all  pumping  equipment  so  that  there  will  be 
the  least  difference  as  far  as  the  machme  shop  is  concerned,  between 
No.  3  dock  and  No.  4  dock. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  case  the  department  should  chat^e  the  location  of 
the  proposed  dock  and  adopt  the  DoylQ  plan,  which  I  suppose  you 
are  familiar  with  or  have  seen. 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEE.  I  have  seen  it.  1  have  not  studied  it.  It 
is  imaginative,  and  a?  far  as  the  Doyle  plan  is  concerned  and  other 
plans,  I  suppose  nearly  everybody  has  tried  his  hand  at  developing 
the  Schmoele  tract.  But  thb  is  not  a  question  of  the  Schmoele 
tract  at  present,  as  I  understand  it;  it  is  a  question  of  where  we  need 
the  next  big  dry  dock  that  shall  be  at  least  the  size  of  the  Pananu 
Canal  locks. 

Mr.  Lee.  Then  the  chart  you  have  here  is  not  where  you  are  going 
to  put  the  dry  dock?     It  is  only  a  suggestion, 

Capt,  WiNTERUALTER,  It  is  the  last  recommendation.  It  is  the 
reconmiendation  from  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  made  to  tie 
Secretary,  which  he  has  not  yet  acted  upon;  that  is,  he  has  not  given 
this  his  definite  approval. 

Mr,  Lee,  You  spoke  some  time  ago  about  the  depth  of  the  Dela- 
ware River.  Can  you  tell  me  what  percentage  of  the  Delaware  River 
is  dredged  to  a  depth  of  35  feet? 
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Capt.  WiNTERHALTEK.  I  did  know,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  have  it 
with  me. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  the  Hydrographic  Bulletin  here,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  you  look  at  it. 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.  That  is  authentic. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  those  depths  inserted  in  the 
hearings. 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.  This  does  not  show  that  any  part  is  dredged 
to  a  depth  of  35  feet,  does  it,  Mr.  Lee  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  No. 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.  This  is  30  feet.  That  is,  there  are  only  a 
few  places 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  call  it  off  just  from  the 
beginningof  the  river  down  to  the  sea. 

Capt.  WINTEBHALTEB.  Ycs;  this  is  the  least  depth  at  mean  low 
water  oh  the  range:  Upper  Horseshoe,  32.4  feet;  Lower  Horseshoe, 
33.7  feet;  Mifflin,  30  feet;  Tinicum,  31.4  feet;  Schooner  Ledge,  30  feet; 
Bellevue,  30.4;  Cherry  Island,  30  feet;  Deep  Water  Point,  30.5;  New 
Castle,  32.2  feet;  Reedy  Island,  32.3  feet;  Baker,  32.3  feet,  and 
Liston,  30.2  feet. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  the  width  ?    Does  it  give  the  width  ? 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.  No;  it  does  not  give  the  width. 

Mr.  Lee.  Were  you  one  of  the  aids  under  Secretary  Meyer? 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.    YcS. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would*  be  glad  to  have  you  read  this  letter  of  the 
Secretary,  to  the  Committee. 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.  Do  you  Want  this  read  aloud  ? 
Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  so  that  the  committee  can  hear  it. 
Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB  (reading) : 

February  3,  1913. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  Replying  further  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo, 
requesting  certain  information  relative  to  dry  docks  at  the  navy  yard,  Philadelphia, 
the  following  is  respectfully  submitted  : 

It  is  estimated  tnat  the  cost  of  making  surveys,  borings,  etc.,  and  preparing  plana 
for  a  dry  dock  1,700  feet  in  length  extending  from  the  back  basin  of  the  rhilaaelphia 
Navy  Yard  to  the  Delaware  River  would  be  $15,000.  The  estimated  costof  such  a 
dry  dock  of  a  minimum  width  at  top  of  keel  blocks  of  110  feet,  which  is  that  of  the 
locks  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  a  depth  over  the  sill  at  mean  high  water  of  40  feet, 
is  $3,000,000.  The  depth  of  the  locks  at  Panama  is  40  feet  at  low  water,  but  all  naval 
dry  docks  have  been  designed  on  high-water  basis,  since  the  occasions  when  a  ship 
could  not  wait  for  the  tide  are  so  rare  as  not  to  justify  the  incr^Eised  cost  of  a  deeper 
dock.  The  water  in  the  lock  is  of  course  lowered  to  low- water  line  when  the  ship  is 
inside. 

The  estimated  cost  of  extending  Dry  Dock  No.  2  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  to 
the  fresh-water  basin,  using  the  same  width  as  proposed  for  the  new  dry  dock,  recon- 
structing the  present  dry  dock  entrance,  and  wiaening  the  body  so  as  to  give  the 
same  width,  is  $2,800,000.  The  depth  of  water  over  the  sill  of  the  present  dock  is 
30  feet  at  mean  high  water,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  increase  this  materially  or  the 
depth  over  the  floor  of  the  present  dock. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

G.  v.  L.  Meyer. 

Mr.  Lee.  Sometime  ago  when  Admiral  Stanford  appeared  before 
the  committee  he  was  handed  a  list  of  questions  to  answer  with  regard 
to  the  Norfolk  dry  dock,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  one  of  the  aids 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  what  is  Capt.  Grant's  ability  as  a 
navigator  ? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Excellent. 
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Mr.IiBx.  Would  you  consider  Ci»t.  Grant  an  eoqiert  as  a  navigBtor 
and  as  to  the  location  of  drr  docksl 

'    Capt.  yfTSTexoAvrMR.  T^iat  u  too  comptehuisiTe,  Ur.  Lee.    One 
at  a  titue.    As  a  navigator,  yee. 

Hr.  Lee.  What  would  be  his  judgment  in  rernvd  to  tiw  Pfailadd- 
ijiia  Navy  Yard  beins'  a  j»oper  place  to  locate  a  diy  dock  w  NoiMk  1 
Would  his  judgment  oe  worth  anything  t 

Capt.  WmTEBHALTBB.  Idot  me  ask  yon  a  q 

Ur.  LzE.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  am 

Capt.  WiirrEBHAi.TBB.  Stationed  at  the  Hiilsdelphia  yard  or  eise- 
vheiet 

Mr.  Lee.  Oh,  no,  elsewhere. 

Capt.  W1MTEBHAI.T1 
views  or  not.  It  ma 
stationed. 

When  I  was  at  the 
]nuladelphia  was  the ' 
vriun  I  was  statifmed 
iogton,  I  tried  to  put 
me  I  put  Philadelphia 
and  some  of  the  tnuog 
I  was  at  Philadelphia  uian  oroppea  m  size. 

Mr.  IjEE.  Excuse  me^  but  Capt.  Grant  was  stationed  tt  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  also,  was  he  not  1 

Capt.  Wiirr>RHAi;iVE.  Not  tiiat  I  know  of.  Tdo  not  know  wiirtba 
he  was  or  not. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  about  thai>  Mr.  Theallt 

The  CuiRK.  Lt  188S  and  1S86  be  was  stationed  there. 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.  I  did  iiot  remember, 

Mr.  Lee.  Then  Capt.  Grant  would  have  some  judgment  as  to  both 
navy  yards,  having  been  located  at  both  places  1 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEK.    YeS. 

Mr.  Lee.  His  judgment  as  a  navigator,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  now  in  conrniantTof  the  largest  or  one  of  the  largest  battloshipa 
adoat — would  you  say  that  he  knew  something  of  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about )  I  will  ask  the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  read  Capt. 
Grant's  dpscription  of  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk  and  Philadelphia. 

Capt.  WiNTERnALTER.  I  thJiiK  that  is  already  in  the  record,  is  it 
not« 

Mr.  Lee.  This  is  something  new. 

The  CnAtRMAN.  Can  not  that  be  inserted  ? 

Mr,  Lee.  I  would  like  to  have  it  read.  It  is  veiy  important,  and  I 
would  like  the  committee  to  bear  it. 

The  Clebk  (reading) : 

CAPT     GRANT   DEFENDS    NAVT   TAHO   AOAtHST   NORFOLK'S  ATTACK. 


To  the  Confess  of  the  United  StaUi: 

A  r&ume  of  ihe  comparative  merits  of  the  League  laland  and  of  the  Norfolk  Hvfj 
Yards  may  aaaist  the  congressional  minds  to  act  on  Secretary  von  Meyer's  recommen- 
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The  League  Island  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia  is  a  fresh-water  station,  suitable  for 
reserve  ships  only,  having  a  tortuous  channel  of  28-foot  depth,  88  miles  from  the  sea, 
subject  to  shifting  bottoms  and  constant  freezing  up. 

As  a  repair  and  fitting-out  base  it  is  lacking  in  every  essential  feature,  and  its  adop- 
tion as  the  site  of  the  new  dry  dock  would  necessitate  an  immense  appropriation  to 
give  that  uncertain  channel  a  uniform  depth  of  35  feet. 

For  at  least  three  months,  on  an  average,  every  year,  climatic  conditions  are  so 
severe  as  to  impede,  and  often  to  prevent,  out-door  work,  thus  increasing  costs  and 
entailing  delays. 

The  fortifications  at  the  Delaware  Breakwater  can  not  be  compared  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, the  second  defense  line  of  Hampton  R(^s. 

The  rail  transportation  is  not  superior  to  that  of  Norfolk,  while  Philadelphia  can 
not  be  compared  with  the  steamship  facilities  of  the  Virginia  ports. 

As  a  naval  base,  in  time  of  war,  it  can  not  be  considered  at  all,  for  reasons  which  are 
apparent  to  every  naval  expert  of  dispassionate  judgment. 

Commandant  Grant's  answer. — The  conmiandant  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  petition, 
while  nominally  from  the  business  organization,  is  really  the  work  of  one  man. 

The  formal  statement  of  Commandant  Grant  upon  this  portion  of  the  petition 
follows: 

'*  There  has  recently  been  appropriated  $570,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  dry  dock 
at  Norfolk.  This  yaitl  has  a  aock  capable  of  docking  vessels  larger  than  any  that  has 
yet  been  appropriated  for,  as  has  also  the  navy  yard,  New  York. 

**The  necessity  for  another  dock  at  the  navy  yard,  Norfolk,  is  not  apparent.  The 
capacity  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  for  vessels  of  the  war  fleet  exceeds  that  of  all 
other  yards.  The  back  basin  is  capable  of  berthing  20  or  30  battleships,  and  the 
necessity  of  another  opening  or  outlet  to  that  basin— one  of  known  width  and  depth — 
to  eliminate  the  po68]t)ility  of  the  vessels  in  reserve  being  battled  up  by  the  sinking 
of  a  coal,  mud,  ore  laden  or  other  vessel  in  the  SchuyUdU  Kiver  is  too- apparent,  it 
is  a  necessity  in  our  national  defense. 

*'The  recommendation  made  for  a  1,700-foot  dry  dock  contemplates  the  construc- 
tion of  a  caral  from  the  back  basin  to  the  Delaware  River.  Such  canal  to  be  provided 
with  caisons  at  both  eatraaces  and  at  a  midwav  point  that  will  permit  of  dry  dockine 
vessels  at  either  end,  or  in  case  of  an  unusuallv  laiiro  vessel  the  middle  caison  could 
be  lett  out  and  any  vessel,  lo  matter  what  its  lengw  up  to  1,700  feet  and  of  110  feet 
beam  with  a  35-foot  draft  over  the  entrance  sill,  could  be  placed  in  dry  dock. 

''  The  construction  of  such  a '  canal  and  dry  dock,'  combined,  will  eliminate  the  dan- 
ger from  entrance  via  the  Schuylkill  Kiver  to  the  back  basin. 

**The  cost  of  such  construction  is  far  lower  than  of  any  dock  that  has  been  or  will 
be  constructed  elsewhere.  It  is  only  $3,000,000  for  a  1,700-foot  dock  of  which  only 
$15,000  is  asked  at  this  time." 

Criticism  answered. — The  entire  statement  covering  Philadelphia  is  subject  to 
remarks  as  follows: 

**ThiB  yard  (Philadelphia  Navy  Yard)  is  a  fresh-water  station,  suitable  for  reserve 
ships  only." 

Answer:  "Inasmuch  as  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  has  repaired  for  years  all 
vessels  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  has  had  in  dry  dock  the  lar^st  battleships  {Arhnuat 
and  Wyoming)  the  bare  statements  made  in  the  phamphlet  is  not  at  all  convincing." 

"A  tortuous  channel." 

"This  is  a  plain  misstatement  of  fact,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  inborn  ignorance  of 
the  author." 

"Twenty-eight  foot  depth." 

" See  report  of  Army  Engineer  oflicer.    We  have  30  feet." 

*  *  Eighty-eight  miles  from  sea.  *  * 

''Another  example  of  author's  ignorance.  We  are  oaly  83  miles  from  OverfaUs 
Light  Ship." 

"Subject  to  shifting  lx)ttoms." 

"Where  does  the  author  receive  his  information?  Ask  the  Pilots  Association  if 
there  are  any  shifting  bottoms  in  the  river.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  myself  and 
I  am  sure  the  words  ' shifting  bottoms'  are  used  in  a  se.^se  by  the  igaoraat  auUior  indi- 
cating that  the  bottom  of  the  river  is  not  of  uniform  depth." 

"Constant  freezing  up." 

"  This  yard  is  subject  to  constant  freezing  up.  *  The  Press*  recalls  well,  as  do  manv 
people,  when  the  Elizabeth  River,  leading  from  Hampton  Roads  to  the  navy  jrarci, 
12  miles  distant,  was  frozen  over  and  traffic  in  the  port  of  Norfolk  was  practically 
suspended. 

"  There  has  ie\  er  beea  a  season  or  winter  when  trafiSc  was  not  open  on  the  Delaware 
to  an  extent  equal  to  the  southern  Chesapeake. 
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"(b)  Norfolk  hM  no  such  dnimel.    On  Jtme  SO,  U12,  k  donnal  <rf  Ab  Mfc 

from  Hampton  Boads  to  tbe  navy  yaM,  Norfolk,  omy  «  dittance  of  II  tnOaa,  «ift 

width  of  400  feet  only,  was  but  69  per  cent  completed,  estimated  coet  beinf;  9800,000. 
On  June  30,  1912,  Thimble  Shoal,  which  is  to  be  dredged  to  a  depth  of  33  feet,  and 
of  a  width  of  500  feet,  for  a,  difltonce  of  6  milea,  was  S3  per  cent  completed,  eotimMed 
cost  being  $660,000. 

"(c)  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  ia  27  milee  distant  from  Cape  Henry  Li«hthouae,  32  milM 
to  the  lighted  buoy,  which  comparea  with  Over  Falls  Ughtahip  when  reckoning  dis- 
tance from  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard." 

"'Every  essential  for  a  complete  naval  baae  centered  here:  Accessibility,  defensi- 
bility.  depth  of  water,  protectioD  from  storms,  food  supply,  labor  markets,  materkl 
markets  and  rait  connection  and  climatic  conditions.' 


"  Each  one  of  the  ei^ht  essentials  for  a  complete  naval  baae  claimed  for  the  Norfolk 
lavy  Yard  may  be  equally  claimed  for  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  but  with  gTMtM 
empnasis.     The  Elizabeth  River,  opposite  the  navy  yard,  is  so  narrow  that  it  It 


scarcely  possible  to  turn  or  wind  a  vessel  of  500  feet  length  in  the  river.  At  Phil- 
adelphia positions  have  been  determined  for  locating  moorings  for  ancboring  13 
battleships  500  feet  in  length  opposite  the  navy  yard. 

"The  average  length  of  pier  from  the  navy  yard,  extending  into  the  Delaware  Rivei 
at  Philadelphia,  is  over  GOO  feet,  apd  we  have  nearly  a  half-mile  of  water  over  30 
feet  deep  beyond  that  for  the  handling  or  maneuvering  of  vessels.     The  labor  and 


material  market,  as  well  as  rail  connection  at  the  navy  yard,  Philadelphia,  exccedi 
that  o[  any  other  navy  yard  in  the  United  States, 

'"Instead  of  expensive  distribution  to  New  Y( 
home  stations— all  Federal  ships  conld  receive  im 
Yard,  if  the  same  secured  desired  appropriation.' 

"  By  home  stations  the  author  refers  to  home  yards  for  repairs  of  venela  of  the  actiT« 
fleet.  Money  makes  the  mare  go,  the  world  over.  If  Congress  will  appropriate  suft 
cient  funds,  the  fleet  could  be  repaired  in  Hudson  Bay  if  deeired, 

" '  Bail  systems  having  42,000  miles  of  trackage,  giving  the  most  favorableof  tenniial 
rates  of  frei(:ht,  connect  Norfolk  with  all  the  natural  supply  depots — even  concrete 
work  is  not  interfered  with  in  winter — labor  has  always  been  equal  to  the  demands  in 
this  growing  focus  of  railroad  concenuvtion,  and  hence  all  construction  ia  cbeapn 
than  at  any  other  yard.' 
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"How  absurd  is  this  argument.  Philadelphia  may  with  equal  proprietor  claim  the 
trackage  of  the  vast  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  and  of  the  Heading,  Lehigh  Valley, 
and  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

*"  In  time  of  war  Hampton  Roads  would  be  the  inevitable  rendevous  of  all  the  fleet 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  yet  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  failing  in  appropriations  to 
develop  the  272  acres  with  ample  water  front,  could  only  take  care  of  six  ships  at  one 
time,  tne  balance  awaiting  their  turn  while  riding  at  anchor.' 

"The  author  shows  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  to  be  a  small  affair,  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  six  ships  only  at  one  time.  At  Philadelphia  this  fall,  previous  to  the  naval  review 
in  New  York,  22  ^ips  in  commission  were  berthed  at  the  yard  and  left  here  for  the 
rendezvous.  More  tnan  one-third  of  the  tonnage  of  all  ships  at  that  rendezvous  had 
been  safely  berthed  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

" 'The  possibilities,  at  small  cost,  of  adapting  that  area,  acquired  in  1904,  to  present 
the  future  needs  are:  A  double  end  1,000-foot  modem  dry  dock,  with  intermediate 
gate,  a  caisson  to  permit  of  its  use  as  two  small  dry  docks  when  the  larger  dock  is  not 
desired,  a  coaling  station  for  reserve  supply  of  200,000  tons  to  provide  against  strikes 
and  other  disturoing  events,  capable  of  loading  at  one  time  four  colliers  with  1,200 
tons  per  hour,  sea  water  and  piers  for  28  modem  dreadnaughts  bertiiing  at  once, 
besides  many  other  essentials.' 

**  The  possibilities  referred  to  above  apply  equally  well  to  the  navy  yard  at  Philadel- 
phia, with  this  difference,  that  the  accomplishment  of  a  1,700-foot  dry  dock  as  Phila- 
delphia, forming  a  channel  of  known  width  and  depth  from  the  back  basin  to  the 
Delaware  River,  can  be  constructed  for  less  money  than  a  1,000-foot  dry  dock  at  the 
navy  yard,  Norfolk. 

"With  a  dry  dock  of  the  largest  dimensions,  capable  of  docking  any  vessels  of  the 
United  States  fleet  to-day  at  Norfolk,  why  the  necessity  of  a  second  dock?  The 
largest  dry  dock  at  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia  can  not  dock  a  vessel  larger  than 
the  Utah  class,  and  it  is  an  imperative  necessity  that  there  should  be  a  new  dock 
provided  immediately  for  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard." 

Mr.  Lee.  Those  are  the  remarks  of  Capt.  Grant,  who  is  now  hi 
command  of  the  Texas,  in  answer  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Nor- 
folk Board  of  Trade. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Yes;  the  whole  thing  appeared  in  Con- 
gressman Vare's  speech  in  the  Congressional  Rorora. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  geological  survey  of 
Virginia.  I  wish  you  would  just  notice  the  stratum  and  I  would 
like  you  to  read  that  into  the  record. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  I  do  not  think  that  this  map 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  the  latest. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  I  do  Hot  doubt  that.  I  mean  that  this 
throws  no  light  upon  the  problem  of  building  a  dry  dock  here.  It 
is  on  a  very  small  scale. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  wish  you  would  read  just  what  the  stratum  is  there. 
I  would  like  you  to  read  that  into  the  record. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Lee,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  couple  this  up  with  any  geological  description  of  the  Schmoele 
tract. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  want  to  show  the  stratum  of  that  particular  place. 

The  Chairman.  Just  read  what  it  says  there. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  With  pleasure  [reading]: 

Pleistocene  and  recent  deposits  of  sand,  clay,  peat,  and  gravel  of  variable  thick- 
ness are  found  at  the  surface.  Thev  mantle  the  older  deposits  over  wide  areas  in 
eastern  Virginia  but  are  not  indicatea. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  You  Want  this  section  itself  ? 
Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 


Capt.  Wii(TBBHii.TBB  (reading) : 

Ills  IbUowing  aac&m  puaed  Quou^  in  sidUiu  k  iraD  Jnat  to  Qke  Mit  of  HwUk  ii 
tvpical  of  the  nornul  development  ol  Ihe  Tubot  bmttioa.  WeE  nctkn  hu 
Horfolki 

fwt. 

Fine  white  qnertB  wtd U 

BlnecUr ; U 

8»dy<toy 9} 

Blmauid ■. ; 8 

QnvdwJOtmtei'beeriiiglioriswoTcriyiiigdMnBMd T| 

Total ; 00 

Mr.  Lax.  It  shows  that  they  have  not  any  parUooIar  stratam  at 
tiiat  place. 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTEB.  No.  FoT  any  one  pUee,  of  course,  we  have 
to  Tely  on  the  borings. 

Mr.  Lbb.  I  wish  to  call  latest  mi^ 

from  the  Hrdrographic  Offii  ^th  of  the 

Elizabeth  River,     i  ou  will  cornea  np 

here  and  &en  cuts  out  and  td  yon  wiB 

'  notice  the  width  is  400  feet 

Capt.  WiNTEBHALTKB.  A  DvoeiiiJia', 

1912. 

Ut.  Lee.  I  will  ask  rou  to  point  out  at  that  particnJar  ptnnt  jtnt 
where  that  river  could  be  niiade  1,500  feet  wvle  witiuHii  a  laigs 
expenditure.  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  so.  I  irish  to  caU  your 
attention  to  this  point — ^Z  would  like  the  secretoiy  to  eee  thu.  jurt 
to  see  where  this  dry  dock  is  supposed  to  be  located.  TliiiB  is  the 
present  la^  dock  Ouulicating];  this  is  the  navy  yard  here,  you  see 
pndicatingj;  this  is  the  Schmoele  tract  here  {mdicating].  Now,  the 
channel  thpre  is  only  4OO  feet  wide— that  is  the  channel  right  here 
[indicating]  running  all  the  way  around  to  Hampton  Roads.  If  you 
can  point  out  at  any  place  tnero  whuro  that  channel  shows  it  is 
1,500  feet  wide,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  river  that  is  400  ieet  wide  or  the  channel) 

Capt.  WiNTEEHALTEB.  Tho  drcdgod  channel. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  seems  to  be  very  narrow  at  that  particular  point  there 
[indicating  on  map].     I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  look  at  that. 

Capt.  WiNTEKHALTER.  Of  coursc,  this  does  not  give  the  latest  pier- 
head lines.     The  blue  print  does. 

Mr.  Lee.  This  is  the  latest  map. 

Capt.  WiNTBRHALTBR.  It  is  the  latest  chart  for  navigational 
purposes. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  spoke  of  navigation  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  sent 
for  this  map.  Now,  the  map  shows  you  the  river  is  right  up  against 
the  banks  there  and  is  400. feet  wide. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Lee.  Then,  there  was  nothing  in  the  statement  that  it  was 
1,500  feet  there? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  No ;  not  right  at  present.  We  had  an  appro- 
priation— and  the  chairman  may  be  able  to  help  me  on  that — forthe 
purchase  of  that  land. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  are  talking  of  the  Schmoele  tract  now  ( 
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Capt.  WiNTEBHALTER.  No;  I  am  talking  of  the  banks  of  the  river. 
All  ol  the  rivers  of  the  worid  are  deepened  for  shipping  and  widened 
as  required. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  understand  that.  But  you  see,  Mr.  Secretary,  in 
getting  up  the  river  wdth  the  large  battleships,  it  seemed  to  me'  that 
the  present  dry  dock  would  be  easier  to  get  mto  than  the  one  that  is 
proposed  to  be  erected  by  the  department. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Still,  you  can  get  out  there  when  the  experts 
say  you  can.     I  am  not  an  expert. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  the  old  dock.  Now,  don't  you  think  it  is  easier 
to  get  into  this  old  dock  than  it  would  be  into  a  dock  pointing  up  the 
river? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  looks  so  to  a  layman. 

Mr.  IjEE.  The  battleship  would  have  to  come  up  and  back  into  the 
proposed  new  dock  or  try  to  turn  around  in  a  400-foot  channel  ? 

C^pt.  WiNTERHALTER.  It  is  uot  as  bad  as  it  looks.  ^ 

Mr.  Roberts.  This  map  showing  the  proposed  location  of  the  dock 
in  red,  I  presume  is  official? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  the  suggested  location. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  presume  the  map  itself  is  official? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  this  is  the  scale  down  here.  Now,  apply  the 
scale  to  the  map  and  it  would  seem  that  the  distance  from  the  old 
pierhead  Une  opposite  the  dry  dock  to  the  wall  of  the  navy  yard  is 
600  feet.     That  is  the  \vidth  of  the  river,  the  old  line. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.   YeS. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  taking  the  extreme  width  of  the  proposed 
new  pierhead  lines,  coming  into  the  angle  where  you  get  the  extreme 
distance  across,  is  850  feet? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.   YeS. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  that  seems  to  be  the  greatest  width  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  You  are  talking  of  the  width  of  uie  river  or  the  channel  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  Of  the  river  when  they  get  the  new  pierhead  lines 
estabUshed. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  width  of  the  channel  now  is  400  feet. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  can  not  be  over  600  feet. 

Mr.  Lee.  Here  is  the  latest  map  of  the  river,  showing  the  channel 
to  be  400  feet. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  that  was  having  in  mind,  as  I  understood,  the 
width  of  the  river  as  1,500  feet. 

Mr.  Lee.  Dredged  1,500  altogether? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes;  but  to  do  that  you  have  got  to  go  away  back 
into  the  land. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  That  is  at  an  angle,  not  the  width  of  the 
river.  It  means  just  1,500  feet  of  clear  water  in  the  line  of  the 
angle  of  the  dock.  If  you  slued  the  dock  the  way  I  am  looking  at  it 
here,  you  could  get  2,400  feet. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Up  the  river? 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Yes;  up  the  river. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  point  out  on  this  liitest 
map  from  the  Hydrographic  Office  how  you  would  get  1,500  feet 
when  the  width  of  the  channel  only  shows  400  feet. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  The  width  of  the  river  and  the  width  of 
the  channel   are   two   diflferent  things.    The  river  is   the  natural 


Mr.  LiEE.  1  am  talking  about  the  depth  of  the  nver. 

Capt.  Wdjterhalteh.  At  least  in  this  senae,  Mr.  Lee.  I  am  sorry 
I  have  not  made  that  clear.  It  is  in  the  sense  we  should  have  a  diy 
dock  40  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  should  have  a  dry  dock  40  feet  deep  % 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTEB.    YeS. 

Mr.  Lee.  Suppose  they  built  a  dock  at  Philadelphia  and  made  it 
40  feet  deep,  what  would  be  the  result  t 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTEH.  You  would  have  10  feet  of  mud  outedde. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  a  battlesliip  would  float  in,  wouldn't  it  float  outt 

Capt.  WiNTEKHALTER.  Decidedly;  also  the  mud. 

Mr.  Lee.  Well,  I  think  we  have  enough  mud  on  the  Schmoete  tract 
to  fill  up  both  dry  docks. 

Capt.  WiNTBRHALTER.  I  guess  you  have. 

Mr.  Lee.  At  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  borings  for  that 


p  ar  ticular  pi  ace . 
Capt.  WiNi 


Capt.  Winterhalter.  Yes, 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  letter  from  you  of  January 
5  suggesting  a  proviso  to  tlie  appropriation  bill  relative  to  12  officers 
commissioned  yearly — 12  officers  of  the  rank  of  ensign  from  among 
chief  boatswains  and  boatswains,  cliief  gunners  ana  gunners,  and 
chief  machinists  and  machinists,  who  successfully  pass  a  physical 
examination  and  a  competitive  examination,  etc.,  and  I  will  put  that 
in  the  hearing  as  a  Bu^;ested  amendment. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Department  op  the  Navy, 
WdskingUmf  January  5,  1914, 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Under  existing  law  there  maybe  commiaeioned  yearly 
12  officers  of  the  rank  of  ensi^  from  among  chief  boatswains  and  boatswains,  chief 
gunners  and  gunners,  and  chief  machinists  and  machinists  who  successfully  pass  a 
physical  examination  and  a  competitive  professional  examination,  when  the  va- 
cancies in  the  ^rade  of  ensign  are  not  filled  by  graduates  from  the  Naval  Academy. 
The  effect  of  this  law  has  been  very  satisfactory.  With  such  an  opportunity  to  better 
their  })06itions,  these  officers  form  habits  of  study  and  application,  become  more  alert, 
more  efficient,  more  ambitious,  and  thus  enhance  the  discipline  and  morale  of  the 
Navy. 

However,  the  door  of  opportunity  is  not  held  open  to  those  in  the  grade  of  chief 
carpenter  and  carpenter  whose  duties  are  not  chieny  that  of  a  journeyman  carpenter, 
but  are  such  that  thev  are  trained  in  modem  man-of-war  seamanship  as  well  as  in 
their  trade.  These  officers  are  left  to  stagnate  without  hope  of  advancement.  The 
department  believes,  in  simple  justice,  tmit  these  latter  classes  of  officers,  if  able  to 
demonstrate  well-rounded  fitness  by  a  thorough  physical  and  professional  examina- 
tion, should  be  equally  entitled  to  advancement  to  ^e  grade  of  ensign  with  that 
chfis  of  chief  warrant  and  warrant  officers  in  whose  f&voT  the  law  now  mscriminates. 

Believing  that  one  class  of  officers  should  not  be  favored  over  another,  and  having 
in  view  the  far-reaching  improvement  that  has  been  proven  to  result  from  such  legis- 
lation, the  department  has  drafted,  and  herewith  submits  with  its  strong  commenda- 
tion, an  amendment  to  the  forthcoming  appropriation  act  which  will  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  existing  law  to  this  excepted  class  of  officers. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

Josephus  Daniels, 
^  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

The  Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Hoiute  of  Representatives, 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  I  woiild  also  suggBst,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  insert  this  memorandum  which  has  been  prepared. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
(The  memorandum  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

amendment  proposed  bt  the  navt  department  to  the  forthcoming  naval 

appropriation  act. 

Provided,  That  chief  carpenters  and  carpenters  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment 
to  the  CTade  of  ensign  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law  upon  the  appointment 
of  chief  boatswains  and  boatswains  to  that  grade. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  one  question  in  regard  to  the 
diflFerent  costs  of  the  dry  docks  at  Norfolk — the  present  dry  dock — 
and  the  one  at  Philadelphia.  Let  the  actual  costs  be  put  in  m  regard 
to  the  power  plant  at  Lea^e  Island. 

Capt.  WiNTERHALTER.  Oh,  jcs;  the  power  plants,  of  course;  we 
can  get  their  costs. 

Mr.  Gerry.  I  have  here  the  hearings  of  1912,  when  Mr.  Meyer 
was  Secretary.  On  page  709  he  referred  to  the  question  of  making 
Narragansett  Bay  a  naval  base  and  to  the  views  of  the  joint  Army 
and  Navy  Boardf.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you 
have  ever  considered  that  matter — the  advisability  of  Narragansett 
Bay  as  a  naval  base. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  understood  that  is  the  recommendation — 
the  recommendation  of  the  General  Board. 

The  Chairman.  He  never  made  any  recommendation. 

Mr.  Gerry.  Didn't  he? 

The  Chairman.  No. 


Mr.  Gkbbt.  Aa  I  trndetstaad  it,  he  simp^  mUIw  imated  to  ImA 

ly  stated  he  wbb  coiuidflnii^  it,  and  he 
la  not  reached  anj  eondnaMm  and  me 
but  the  matter  wafl  bemg  (fiscvaeed  and 

Chaimuui, 

t  trom  the  Secffataiy  was  i^wther  he  had 

' — if  it  had  been  tAen  np  bj  the  Navy 

lince  I  have  been  in  office;  no. 
night  say,  Vr.  Satawtsr 
m  did  come  ovKe  ttom  i 
a  reTision  of  the  general  propoetttion  in  regard  to  the  naval  bases. 

Secretiury  Daiobls.  What  vae  that  t 

Capt.  WiirrEBHA;.TBB.  Tba  retention  of  Kev  York  and  Boston  aad 
portunouth  at  their  present  capacity,  and  that  would  dispose  of  Ner- 
ragansett  Bay  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Gebrt.  What  ground  was  that  based  tm— on  tha  strate^ 
advanta^  t 

Capt.  WiNTBBHALTEit.  T  think  we  cui  famish  yoa,  tSr,  Oeny,  with 
a  copy  of  the  General  Board's  conclusions  as  a  matter  of  intenst.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  come  up  to  the  Secretary  yet  or  not. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  never 'taken  it  op  in  any  wsy.  Of 
course  there  may  have  been  a  report  from  the  General  Board,  but  I 
have  never  passed  on  it  or  considered  it.  I  think  tiie  idea  was  at  one 
time  that  we  ought  to  have  only  two  yards  <m  Uw  Atlantic  coast,  (ma, 
I  think,  at  Narragansett  Bay. 

Mr.  Gerry.  That  was  it  entirely. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Tliat  was  the  su^estion,  but  it  looked  to  me 
like  it  was  a  theory  and  not  a  condition, 

Mr.  riERRY.  I  would  just  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  whether  you 
considered  that? 

Secretary  Daniels,  I  have  never  gone  into  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  tentative  plan  was  to  sell  the  other  yards. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yea. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  to  get  enough  from  the  sale  to  build  one  Wg 
yard  on  tlie  Narragansett  Bay  i 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gerry.  I  would  hke  to  recommend,  Mr.  Secretary,  your  con- 
sideration of  that  matter. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  read  those  reports  and  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  spoke  of  tlie  General  Boiud.  When  you  put  in  the 
recommendations  into  your  report  of  1914,  did  you  have  any  recom- 
mendations from  the  General  Board  in  regard  to  the  dry  dock  9 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  was  familiar  with  the  fact  that  they  had 
several  times  recommemled  certain  places. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  had  not  asked  the  General  Board  for 

Secretary  Daniels  (interposing).  A  specific  recommendation T 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  tliink  not. 

Mr.  Lee.  At  that  time  ? 

Secretary  Daniew.  I  think  not. 

Capt.  WiNTBBHALTEB.  With  reference  to  dry  docks,  in  general! 
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Mr.  Lee/  Yes,  I  am  talking  about  the  dry  dock  *at  Norfolk  this 

?''ear — whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  asked  the  general  board 
or  a  recommendation  of  the  dry  dock  at  Norfolk^  and,  if  so,  what 
date  the  recommendation  was  given  and  whether  it  appeared  in  the 
Secretar3''s  report? 

Capt.  WixTERHALTER.  It  was  already  passed  on  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  before  the  estimates  were  made. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  be  glad  for  the  Secretary  to  answer. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  made  no  reauest  from  them  for  a  particular 
recommendation.  I  knew  they  had  recommended  Norfolk  as  the 
most  desirable  place,  and  I  never  asked  them  for  any  specific  recom- 
mendation in  making  my  report. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  also  know  that  the  Naval  Committee  recommended 
last  vear,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  5,  to  place  a  1,700-foot  dry  dock  at  Phila- 
delpliia,  making  two  docks  in  one  to  cost  a  million? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  this  concludes  the  hearings.  I  shall 
insert  several  letters  on  various  matters  in  your  hearing.  We  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  presence. 

The  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co., 

Bridgeport f  Conn.^  February  7f,  1914- 

Tlie  Chairman  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 

House  of  Repre.*mtativeSf  Washington ,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  place  before  the  Naval  AfiEairs  Committee 
and  print  in  the  hearings  the  following: 

1.  I  liave  good  reason  to  l>elieve  that  the  Naval  Afifairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  innocently  doing  me,  my  company,  and  its 
employees  a  great  wrong,  and  so  I  want  to  frankly  state  certain  feicts  which  I  trust 
eacn  member  will  periously  consider  and  then  right'  any  wrong  done. 

2.  In  the  early  stages  of  submarine  legislation  Congress  specified  the  Holland  type 
of  submarines,  and  for  many  years  the  le^lation  providen  for  the  Holland  type  m 
language  that  shut  out  competition,  in  spite  of  the  ^t  that  my  type  of  submarine 
had  been  recognized  abroad  as  being  safer  and  a  superior  type. 

In  1901  I  was  called  to  Washington  by  Senator  Hale,  then  chairman  of  tlie  Senate 
Na\*al  Affairs  Committee,  and  asked  to  submit  plans  to  the  Navy  Department  for  a 
submarine  because  the  Holland  tvpe  had  not  proved  satisfactory'.  Tne  hearings  of 
Admirals  O'Neil,  Melville,  BradK)rd,  and  Bowles  before  your  committee  fully  set 
forth  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  then  Holland  craft. 

In  acconlance  with  the  above  request,  I  prepared  plans  for  a  submarine  torpedo 
boat  and  submitted  the  same  to  the  board  on  construction.  The  board  is  on  record 
as  saying  that  it  considered  a  submarine  built  on  those  plans  would  be  superior  to 
any  torpedo  boat  built  or  proposed  to  be  built  in  America  or  abroad. 

The  admirals  stated  their  hands  were  tied,  as  the  legislation  only  permitted  them 
to  build  the  Holland  type  made  by  the  Electric  Boat  Co. 

The  admirals  suggested  that  if  myself  and  friends  would  build  a  submarine  at  our 
own  expense  and  .'mbmit  it.  the  Navy  Department  would  try  it  out  and  if  it  proved 
equal  to  the  department's  requirements  the  Navy  Department  would  recommend 
its  purchase.  I  therefore  built  the  submarine  torpedo  boat  Protector  and  offered  her 
for  trial  against  the  Holland  t^^.  Adder  and  Mooca  in,  several  of  which  type  and 
class  were  then  in  commission  in  the  United  States  Navy 

Objections  were  made  to  submitting  one  of  the  then  beet  exip^ng  United  States 
Navy  submarines  in  competition  witn  the  Protectory  and  sufficient  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  to  delay  the  official  trials  of  the  Protector  until  the  new  and  laiger 
Holland  type  Fulton  was  built  by  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  We  waited  for  months  at 
great  expense  and  much  hardship.  W>  had  not  received  1  penny  from  any  Govern- 
ment dtiring  the  development  of  the  Protector.  Finally,  Mr.  Taft,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  appointed  a  board  of  officers  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  merits  of  the  two 
types  oi  submarines  for  harbor  and  coast  defense. 

This  board  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Lake  type,  and  a  bill  was  pa  mod 
by  the  Senate  for  her  purchase. 

This  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House  Committee  bv  a  certain  Member  of  the  than 
CongroBB.    This  Member  was  recently  sentenced  to  jail  for  defrauding  the  Government. 


America. 

During  the  time  we  had  competitive  legialatiaii  an  attempt  wu  twice  mad* 
in  CcmgrMH  to  enact  le^ialatioD  that  would  give  by  legislative  enacbnent  til  As 
business  to  one  competitor. 

We  have  fought  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  prevent  the  leestabliAmmt  c(  a 
■ubmarine  mtmopoly  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  our  Gghts  for  open  competititm,  we  were  awarded  contfacts  lor  tte 
0-t  and  then  the  0-3.  and,  finally,  the  Ls,  S,  7.  With  only  one  coobvct  at  a 
time,  it  was  hard  work  to  carry  a  heavy  ovemead  expense  incident  to  ridlled  ape- 
cial  engineers  and  mechanics. 

When  we  got  the  three  L  contracts  for  11,655,000,  we  believed  we  saw  dayli^t 
and  a  chance  to  grow  for  the  first  time  under  substantial  Government  recognitiaa. 

We  secured  from  the  Navy  Department  the  expert  nervicM  of  Naval  Constracttr 
R.  H.  U.  Robinson  and  his  principal  assistants,  T.  B,  Brill  and  R.  E.  Andencn, 
naval  architects,  who  had  direct  char^  of  the  design  of  all  our  dreodnaagfats  from 
the  Delaware  down  to  the  Penmyhxona,  and  the  torpedo  boats  Nos.  17  to  SS. 

We  put  up  a  big  bond  for  a  five-year  contract  with  Hr.  Robinson.  Our  BntjK''«i 
backer  was  preparing  to  put  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  into  the  bnansM 
to  carry  on  the  L  contracts.  The  hard  times  of  1913  set  in  tad  our  finonci&l  backw 
was  called  for  several  hundred -thousand-dollar  loons  and  could  not  go  afa«ad  M  h* 
intended. 

We  reorganized  and  tried  to  enlist  loans  and  fresh  capital  during  the  tariff  and 
currency  l^ialation,  when  everything  was  Stagnant. 

We  had  to  get  the  G~t  and  the  Q-3  ready.  We  frankly  told  the  Navy  Deport- 
ment OUT  troubles  and  the  department  did  whatever  it  could  under  the  taw  and 
the  cunlzacts  to  assist  us  deliver  the  0-t  and  the  OS.  Ilie  0-t  is  now  in  commit 
sion  and  running  every  day,  I  believe.  The  0-3  is  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yud 
waiting  for  her  engines  from  ahoad. 

Our  competitors  learned  of  our  financial  troubles  and  attempts  to  laiaa  mousy  to 
stay  in  busmese  and  keep  our  L  contracts.    Our  bonding  company  informed  no  that  s 
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man  claiiniiig  to  represent  our  competitors  came  to  them  and  wished  to  secure  our 
bonding  company's  cooperation  in  having  out  L  contracts  forfeited  so  that  our  com- 
petitors coula  get  our  contracts. 

Our  competitor  revived  some  patent  suits  started  when  we  were  trying  to  first  finance 
ourselves  over  10  vears  ago. 

These  suits  had  been  abandoned  in  spite  of  our  attempts  toget  them  to  trial.    These 


mfringed  their  patents.  We  have  some  50  patents  of  our  own  for  building 
type  of  submarine  which  has  little  in  common  with  the  Holland  diving  type  of  sub- 
marine. We  answered  under  oath  that  we  did  not  use  any  Holland  patents  m  the  Lake 
type  of  submarine,  and  filed  a  counterclaim  for  $1,000,000  against  the  Electric  Boat  Co. 
for  allej^  damages  for  the  Electric  Boat  Co.'s  alleged  prevention  of  our  selling  our 
securities  by  bringing  unmerited  patent  suits  to  cloud  our  securities  and  for  past  and 
present  attempts  to  stifie  United  States  Navy  submarine  competition,  unfair  competi- 
tion, and  damages  caused  by  the  amended  legislation  that  caused  our  Lake  to  oe  a 
practical  loss  of  |277,000.  We  made  the  Quigg-L^sner  and  the  Lilley  investigation 
records  a  part  of  our  answer  by  reference  so  that  the  affairs  incident  to  uioee  investiga- 
tions may  be  tried  again  in  a  Federal  court. 

Congress,  in  the  last  appropriation  bill,  passed  a  law  that  requires  unrestricted  com 
petition  in  letting  submarine  contracts. 

We  request  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  above  suits  in 
equity  and  the  sworn  statements  therein  to  effect  that  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  is  trying  to 
estabii^  a  monopoly. 

The  old  New  Jersey  company  is  reorganized  and  the  business  is  now  carried  on  by  a 
company  of  the  same  naifie  but  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
The  name  of  the  company  is  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Company  of  Maine. 

The  new  Maine  company,  on  December  2, 1913,  submitted  bids  for  submarines  Nos. 
48-51,  and  believes  itself  low  bidder  for  the  craft  specifically  called  for  by  the  circular. 

The  Maine  companv  is  in  shape  financially  to  go  ahead  with  the  L  contracts  in  case 
new  business  is  awarded  us  from  Nos.  48-51. 

In  spite  of  all  our  troubles  in  overcoming  conditions  that  have  bankrupt  many 
concerns  during  the  past  year,  we  now  find  Uiat  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  nas  been 
talked  to  by  a  member  or  members  of  the  Naval  Committee,  which  has  requested  all 
the  documents,  etc.,  in  connection  with  our  affairs  and  the  G-1,  2,  3,  and  we  believe 
an  intimation  has  been  made  to  the  Secretary  that  he  should  not  award  us  any  of  the 
Nos.  48-51  submarines. 

We  understand  an  intimation  has  been  made  that  Congress  might  not  vote  for 
additional  submarines  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  holding  up  present  awards. 

We  understand  that  intimations  have  been  made  that  the  Lake  people  should  put 
the  rest  of  their  craft  into  service  before  receiving  additional  business. 

In  spite  of  the  secrets  act  and  the  confidential  clause  in  submarine  contracts,  no 
contractor  can  have  the  least  objection  to  all  inquiriee  based  upon  proper  motives  of 
protecting  the  public,  but  we  believe  the  public  might  have  more  faith  in  submarine 
inquiries  if  they  were  made  impartially  about  all  types  of  craft  and  about  all  com- 
petitors. 

We  are  obliged  to  reouest  in  fair  plajr  that  the  Naval  Committee  cause  the  Navy 
Department  to  fumiah  tne  Naval  Committee  the  same  information  about  the  Holland 
as  It  does  about  the  Lake  submarines. 

We  challenge  anybody  to  produce  a  report  of  official  trials  of  anv  submarine  show- 
ing performances  equal  to  those  of  the  0-1  y  which  we  understand  nas  been  criticized 
on  account  of  her  engine  troubles. 

We  had  no  serious  troubles  with  the  G-i  and  the  Navy  ran  the  0-1  from  New  York 
to  Newport  without  troubles.  On  her  way  back  she  developed  shaft  troubles.  We 
have  since  discovered  that  a  different  and  light  oil  was  used,  and  believe  that  this  oil 
caused  the  initial  troubles.  However,  in  perfect  frankness  we  want  to  state  that  we 
believe  the  engines  could  be  improved,  in  view  of  later-day  experiences  and  develop- 
ments in  engines  for  submarines.  Hindsight  is  better  than  foresight,  and  we  claim 
that  the  0-1  engines  are  as  good  as  any  engines  of  her  day. 

The  only  troubles  that  have  ever  occurred  in  Lake-type  submarines  have  been 
engine  troubles  which  have  absolutely  no  bearing  upon  the  merits  or  principles  of  the 
Lfl&e  submarines  as  a  whole  or  any  other  submanne  type. 

I  state  that  there  has  not  yet  been  developed  an  enturely  satisfactory  internal  com 
bustion  engine  for  submarines,  or  for  that  matter  for  any  type  of  vessel.    Congress  has 
itself  appropriated  $250,000  to  enable  the  Navy  Department  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
engine  for  naval  purposes  and  the  work  is  now  underway. 

We  have  alway  bought  the  best  available  engines  for  use  in  our  boats  and  presume 
our  competitors  have  done  likewise. 


, .     nabowOMtthebiddarliaanodabti 

Utd  ia  in  s  financU  poudon  to  (^ny  oat  kU  contncti. 

F.  WhethCTMiypqmltThMbeen  impoBod,  wived.  oriB«g»eBM>bl«  on  myibniMMM 
built  or  building  for  the  United  StAten  Navy,  and  if  m  the  amount  involved  for  eftdi 
mibmarine. 

Until  the  above  inquiries  have  been  answered,  we  eameatly  submit  that  no  Member 
of  Congresa  is  Qualified  to  expresb  an  impartial  opinion  to  the  Secretory  of  the  Nnvy  in 
regard  to  wbetiier  be  should  award  or  not  award  us  or  anv  other  competitor  contiocta. 
Over  $1,000,000  private  monej^  has  been  expended  in  developing  the  lAke  type  of 
mibmarine  for  the  defence  of  tma  countrv,  and  we  have  built  a  specialplant  at  Bridge- 
port where  we  have  rathered  an  expert  force  of  mechanics. 

We  must  have  additional  businesB  in  order  to  exist,  and  we  Bubmit  that  any  peisoD 
who  has  been  led  by  knowledge  of  partial  facts  to  expreee  views  agoinat  ua  to  the 
Becretarv  of  the  Navy  ie  in  honor  bound  lo  right  any  wrong  done  us  innocently. 

We  oak  no  special  favors  of  any  person.  We  only  want  impartial  trcalment.  We 
are  prepared  to  stand  upon  our  actual  comparative  scientific  merita,  but  think  the 
naval  experts  are  the  best  qualified  to  judge  the  eituation  which  we  think  should  be 
free  from  congressional  views  about  (ecnnical  matters. 

We  have  no  agente  before  Confess,  and  1  am  obliged  to  write  you  direct. 

We  believe  our  craft  compare  favorably  with  all  others,  and  that  with  our  expert 
naval  people  we  can  deliver  with  dispatch  a  submarine  second  to  none. 

In  case  the  Government  gives  us  additional  business  we  are  in  financial  condilioo 
to  take  care  of  it  with  dispatch,  but  if  it  is  to  be  the  policy  not  lo  give  us  additional 
business  we  are  forced  by  conditions  beyond  our  conlroi  to  abandon  our  Bridgeport 
flhipyard  for  submarines  and  throw  out  of  employment  our  mechanics. 

We  trust  DO  Member  of  Congress  will  lightly  treat  this  subject  and  that  no  attempts 
will  be  tolerated  to  so  legislate  that  any  one  submarine  company  shall  have  a  monopoly 
in  America. 

We  do  not  Hsk  any  special  favor  from  Congress.  All  we  want  is  open  legislatiDn 
and  the  Navy  Department  free  to  do  whatever  it  deems  right  scientifically  in  vub- 


Our  company  is  composed  entirely  of  native-bom  Americans,  while  it  is  said  our 
chief  com|«titor  is  foreign  financiers,  operating  through  their  Enghdi  ohipbuildin; 
IniBt  and  its  affiliated  American  submarine  corporation.  If  any  favoraaiv  to  be  ritown, 
we  teel  entitled  to  a  fair  ehaie. 
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If  the  Naval  Committee  believes  itself  justified  in  intimating  its  views  to  the  Secre-" 
tary  or  naval  officers,  I  think  intimations  should  be  a  matter  of  open  legislation  and 
that  we  should  have  a  fair  chance  to  place  our  views  before  the  public  through  the 
committee.    I  think  it  fair  that  all  records  of  each  submarine  be  printed  along  with 
anvthing  asked  for  re  my  craft. 

That  is  fetir  play,  and  as  an  American  citizen  and  inventor  who  has  given  the  best 
years  of  my  life  to  devising  and  improving  a  weapon  for  the  defense  of  my  country  I 
ask  no  more  and  no  less. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Simon  Lake. 


Navy  Departmbnt, 
Washington^  February  IS,  1914- 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Padgett:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  requesting 
that  certain  information  be  sent  to  uie  committee  for  its  consideration  as  to  (a)  the 
amount  necessary  to  be  appropriated  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  types  <^ 
vessels  reconmiended  in  tne  naval  estimates  for  the  building  program  for  next  year 
under  the  appropriations  "Increase  of  the  Navy,  construction  and  machinery," 
"Increase  of  tne  Navy,  equipment,'*  and  '* Increase  of  the  Navy,  armor  and  arma- 
ment'*; also  (6)  the  total  cost  of  each  type  of  vessel,  I  forward  herewith  a  letter  sub- 
mitted by  the  chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Steam  Engineering, 
and  Ordnance,  giving  in  detail  the  estimates  of  total  costs  and  first  year's  costs  of  the 
types  of  vessels  recommended  in  the  naval  estimates. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

Acting  Secretary. 
Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  M.  C. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs^ 

House  of  Representatives. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  IS,  1914. 

From:  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Division  of  Material). 
Subject:  Building  program  1915,  estimates. 
Reference:  (a)  Annualreport  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  1913,  page 6. 

1.  As  orally  directed  by  the  department,  the  bureaus  submit  Ihe  following  esti- 
mates of  cost  for  the  building  program  contained  in  annual  report  of  above  reference. 
The  estimates  are  submitted  separately  for  each  vessel  and  state  totals  of  each  class. 
The  bureaus  assume  that  of  the  tluree  submarines,  two  will  be  of  the  smaller  t}npe 
similar  to  those  heretofore  built  (designated  below  as  ''coast  defense  submarines^), 
and  that  one  will  be  of  the  larger  and  faster  type  designated  as  ''seagoing  submarine.** 
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Summary  contract  built  eight-hour  day. 


Total. 

First  year. 

Number  and  type. 

Increase  of 
the  Navy, 
construction 
and  main- 
tenance. 

Increase 
of  the 
Navy, 
equip- 
ment. 

Armor  and 
armament. 

Increase  of 
the  Navy, 
construction 
and  main- 
tenance. 

Increase 
of  the 
Navy, 
equip- 
ment. 

Armor  and 
armament. 

2  battleships 

115,600,000 
7,600,000 
1,300,000 
1,100,000 

1220,000 

320,000 

25,000 

16,000 

114,026,820 

3,211,632 

255,600 

255,600 

14,000,000 

3,800,000 

660,000 

500,000 

1120,000 

168,000 

14,000 

9,000 

18,000,000 

1,800,000 

145,500 

145,600 

8  dest  rovers 

2  submarines  (coast  defense) 

1  submarine  (seagoing) 

Total 

25,600,000 

581,000 

17,749,652 

8,860,000 

311,000 

10,091,000 

Total: 

Increase  of  the  Navy,  construction  and  maintenance 125,600,000 

Increase  of  the  Navy,  equipment 581, 000 

Armor  and  armament 17, 749, 663 

Total  Increase  of  the  Navy,  construction  and  maintenance,  equipment,  and  armor  and 

armament 43,990,653 

Hequired  for  first  year: 

Increase  of  the  Navy ,  construction  and  maintenance 8, 860,000 

Increase  of  the  Navy,  equipment 811,  (^ 

Armor  and  armament 10,091,000 

Total  increase  of  the  Navy,  construction  and  maintenance,  equipment,  and  am: or  and 

armament 19,262,000 

Summary^  navy-yard  built. 


Type. 

Total. 

First  year. 

No. 

Increase 
Navy,  con- 
struction 
and  main- 
tenance. 

Increase 
Navy, 
equip- 
ment. 

Increase 
Navv,  armor 
and,  arma- 
ment. 

Increase 
Navy,  con- 
struction 
and  main- 
tenance. 

Increase 

Navy, 

equipment. 

Increase 

Navy, 

armor  aiMl 

armament. 

2 

Battleships 

119,500,000 
9,504,000 

1,624,000 
1.375,000 

1220,000 
320,000 

25,000 
16,000 

114,026,820 
3,211,632 

255,600 
255,600 

$5,000,000 
4,752,000 

700,000 
625,000 

1120,000 
168,000 

14,000 
9,000 

98.000.000 

8 

Destroyers 

1,800,000 

2 

Submarines      (coast 
defense) 

146,500 

1 

Submarine  (seagoing). 
Total 

145,500 

32.003.000  !    581.000 

17,749,652 

11,077,000 

.     311,000 

1,091,000 

7 

Increase  of  the  Navy,  construction  and  maintenance $32,003,000 

Increase  of  the  Navy,  equipment 581, 000 

Increase  of  the  Navy,  armor  and  armament 17,749,652 

Total  increase  of  the  Navy,  construction  and  maintenance,  equipment,  and  armor  and 
armament 50,333,653 

Required  for  first  year: 

Increase  of  the  Navy,  construction  and  maintenance 11,077,000 

Increase  of  the  Navy,  equipment 311,000 

Increase  of  the  Navy,  armor  and  armament 10,091,000 

Total  increase  of  the  Navy,  construction  and  maintenance,  equipment,  and  armor  and 
armament 21,479,000 

Watt. 
Griffin. 
J.  Strauss. 
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Navy  Department, 
Washington,  February  16, 1914- 
Hon.  L.  E.  Padgett,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir:  1.  In  the  act  of  Congreas  approved  March  4,  1913,  making  appropriations  for 
the  naval  service,  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1914,  $300,000  was  appropriated, 
to  be  available  until  expended,  for  the  construction  of  a  wrecking  pontoon  lor  sub- 
marines. Bids  were  duly  solicited  for  this  construction,  but  onlv  one  bid  was  sub- 
mitted, that  of  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

2.  This  bid  was  $290,000,  and  included  only  the  pontoon,  necessary  piunpe,  etc. 
It  was  state^  that  the  money  available  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  wreckLi^  gear, 
fdthough  arrangements  were  made  so  that  the  Government  could  supply  this  gear 
after  completion  of  the  vessel .  The  department  has  therefore  only  one  bid  to  consider, 
and  for  the  reasons  given  hereinafter  the  construction  of  this  pontoon  is  not  considerea 
to  be  justified. 

3.  The  question  of  foreign  submarine  salvage  vessels  has  been  gone  inlo  ver^  care- 
fully with  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  during  the  last  few  months.  Consideriiig 
this  question  of  salvage  vessels  and  testing  docks,  or  pontoons  in  general,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  practically  all  foreign  navies  equippea  witn  many  submarines  have  built 
some  form  of  salvage  vessel  for  the  piirpose  of  raising  damaged  submarines.  These 
are  essentially  vessels  with  strong  lilting  gear.  As  lar  as  testing  pontoons  are  con- 
cerned, so  far  as  the  department  is  aware,  only  two  are  in  existence.  The  Fiat-San 
Giorgio  in  Italy  have  one,  in  which  they  test  the  hulls  of  submarines  built  at  their 
worra.  In  adaition,  a  combination  testing  pontoon  and  tender  for  submarines  for 
Brazil  is  being  built  by  the  same  company. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  proposed  pontoon  for  which  one  bid  has  been  received,  its 
essential  object^  aside  from  possible  use  as  a  salvage  vessel,  is  to  test  th&  hulls  of  sub- 
marines. Considerinj^  first  tne  salvage  features,  it  is  true  that  in  one  succesfrful  opera- 
tion it  might  easily  justify  its  whole  cost.  However,  should  we  buy  the  pontoon  as 
offered,  no  wrecking  gear  is  installed,  the  arrangements  for  such  installation  only  beiitf 
made.  It  is  proposed  to  install  this  gear  at  Government  expeuae  after  delivery,  ima 
this  would  cost  very  considerably  and  take  some  length  of  time.  Further,  with  our 
great  length  of  coast  line,  and  with  the  submarines  scattered  by  groups  along  it,  in  the 
Atlantic  irom  Boston  to  Cristobal,  and  in  the  Pacific  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Canal 
Zone  on  one  hand,  and  Manila  and  Honolulu  on  the  other,  it  seems  ver>'  doubtful  that 
in  the  event  of  an  accident  a  single  powerful  salvage  vessel  would  be  where  it  was 
wanted.  Further,  to  require  that  a  proposed  wrecking  vessel  should  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  where  submarines  are  operating  would  tend  to  restrict  and  hamper  their  radium  of 
action,  which  is  now  great  and  constantly  increasing.  Next,  considering  the  use  of 
this  pontoon  in  testing  the  hulls  of  submarines,  the  submarines  to  be  tested  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  old  submarines,  and  (2)  new  submarines.  The  old  'sub- 
marines (1) — that  Id,  submarines  in  service — vnll  be  tested  purely  for  information  and 
to  insure  that  they  are  strong  for  operation.  It  is  the  intention  that  this  pontoon  if 
built  shall  be  stationed  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  submarines  in  service  or  soon  to  go 
in  service  on  the  Atlantic  coast  would  be  the  only  ones,  therefore,  available  for  test. 
These  vessels  have  all  either  recently  been  tested,  or  would  have  had  their  test  shortly 
before  the  com}>letion  of  the  pontoon.  In  other  words,  none  of  the  boats  in  service 
available  for  test  by  the  pontoon  would  need  a  retest  under  ordinary  circumstances  for 
from  three  to  five  years. 

5.  There  remains,  ihcrolore,  only  irrouj)  (2) — new  submarines.  The  iX)nt<>on,  if  built, 
would  he  used  in  testini?  these  submarines  in  plaee  of  submercrinpr  them  iv  the  test  depth 
of  200  feet,  as  required  by  contract.  In  the  past  and  until  (juite  recently,  the  ccst  of 
this  operation  of  submerj^ing  has  been  ('omj)aratively  great.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  in  purchasing  this  pontoon  was  to  save  the  (iovernment  this  cost,  which  was,  of 
course,  includcvl  in  the  contract  price  of  {Submarines.  However,  as  advance  in  nub- 
marine-boat  construction  has  increased,  the  coTifidence  in  the  strenirth  and  workman- 
shij)  of  thes(i  boats,  the  operation  has  been  carried  out  by  the  conlraet<n>  in  a  way 
that,  in  the  recent  boats,  has  very  materially  decrea.se<l  the  cost.  Mort'OVfT,  within 
the  last  few  months  the  future  build ini?  of  some  hit^h-spoed  submarines  hiu*  bt-en 
practically  decided  upon.  The  dimensions  of  these  boati?  in  all  i)robal)ility  will  be 
such  that  they  could  not  be  tested  in  this  pontf  on.      • 

6.  Summing  up  the  facts  outlined — i.  e.,  the  use  to  which  the  pont<K)n  would  be  put, 
the  proba'oilily  of  not  beini;  able  to  use  it  for  salvage  in  the  event  of  accident,  it* 
original  first  cost,  its  inado(piacy  for  tests  of  the  larger  submarines  of  the  future,  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  only  one  bidder  for  a  dcA-ice  of  special  type  and  one  little  used 
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abroad — ^the  department  has  directed  that  contract  be  not  awarded  for  this  pontoon, 
that  the  bid  be  rejected,  and  that  the  requisition  be  canceled. 

7.  There  will  remain,  therefore,  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  constructing  a  wrecking  and  testing  pontoon.  It  is  considered  that  this  amount 
should  be  reappropriated  tor  new  submarine  construction.  As  precedents  for  trans- 
ferring such  imexpended  appropriations  we  have:  The  act  of  March  13, 1908,  wherein, 
under  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  part  of  this  appropriation  was  authorized  to  be 
used  for  the  completion  of  the  machinery  of  the  tugs  PatapKO  and  Patuxent;  the  act 
of  March  3,  1909,  wherein,  under  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  part  of  this  appro- 
priation was  authorized  to  be  used  for  the  building  of  the  machinery  of  the  Vestal 
and  Prometheus;  the  act  of  August  22,  1912,  wherein,  under  public  works.  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  in  the  act  of  March 
2,  1907,  for  the  construction  of  officers'  quarters  at  Pensacola,  was  reapnropriated  and 
made  available  for  officers'  quarters,  etc.,  at  Key  West;  and  the  act  of  March  4, 1913, 
wherein,  under  the  appropriation  "Steam  machinery"  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1912,  and  Jime  30,  1913,  the  imobllgated  balance,  not  exceedm^  $250,000, 
was  reappropriated  and  authorized  for  the  development  of  a  heavy  oil  engme. 

8.  For  the  Reasons  given,  the  department  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  this  appro- 
priation could  be  much  better  used  in  new  submarme  construction  than  in  the  con- 
struction  of  the  testing  pontoon.  Although  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  obtain  a  submarine  of  the  size  now  building  and  of  tne  present  char- 
acteristics it  is  believed  that  by  combining  this  amount  with  the  appropriation  which 
will  probably  be  made  at  the  present  session  of  Ongress  for  submarines  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1915,  an  additional  boat  of  the  latest  characteristics  can  be 
obtained.  For  such  a  transfer  of  appropriations  it  should  be  noted  that  no  reapim>- 
priation  will  be  necessary,  as  the  money  is  available  until  expended. 

9.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  there  be  included  in  the  naval  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  the  following  clauses  under 
"Increase  of  the  Navy,  torpedo  boats  " : 

"That  the  appropriation  made  in  the  naval  act  approved  March  4, 1913,  *  Wrecking 
pontoon:  For  construction  or  purchase  of  a  testing  and  wrecking  pontoon  for  sub- 
marines, to  be  available  until  expended,  $300,000,'  is  hereby  made  available  under 
'Increase  of  the  Navy,  torpedo  boats,'  and  in  addition  to  the  amount  appropriated 
thereunder  toward  the  construction  of  one  submarine  additional  to  those  herein 
authorized." 

Respectfully, 

JosEPHUs  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Nav\  Department, 
Washingtov^  February  14,  19U. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Padgett:  Referring  to  the  naval  appropriatio  .•»  :!ct  of  March  4,  1913 
which,  under  the  heading  of  "Public  works.  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  navy  yard 
Norfolk,"  authorizes  one  one  hundred  and  fifty- ton  crane  (limit  of  cost  not  exceeding 
$300,000),"  the  department  has  made  careful  investigation  and  has  found  tliat  the 
limit  of  cost  will  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  the  very  important  feature  of  revolution 
of  the  jib.  In  view  of  the  value  of  this  feature  the  department  recommends  that,  under 
the  headine  "Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  navy  yard,  Norfolk,  Va.,"  the  phraseology 
"One  hundred  and  fifty-ton  crane  (limit  of  cost  not  exceeding  $300,000),  appearing 
in  draft  No.  1  of  the  pending  House  naval  appropriation  bill,  be  changed  to  read: 

"The  one  hundred  and  fifty- ton  crane  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  for 
the  navy  yard,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  shall  be  of  the  floating  revolving  tjrpe,  and  ttie  limit 
of  cost  is  hereby  increased  to  $450,000,  $200,000." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  proposed  phraseology  makes  no  change  in  the  amount  of 
mone^  to  be  appropriated  for  the  coming  fiscal  vear,  but  increases  the  authorization 
to  a  limit  of  cost  not  to  exceed  $450,000,  and  will  necessitate  additional  appropriation 
for  the  following  fiscal  year,  but  the  ultimate  increase  in  appropriation  is  considered 
£ull>r  warranted  by  the  materially  increased  value  of  the  revolving  jib  feature  of  the 
floatingcrane. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Acting  Secretary, 
Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs^ 

HovLse  of  Representatives. 
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.     .  e  in  the  bottom  of  the  docli  should  ^e  pWed  by  the  undennter 

method.  Work  wm  continued,  and  in  January,  1912,  the  contractor  again  be^n 
pumping  out  a  section  of  the  work;  after  unwaterins  and  espooinB  the  concrete  in 
tte  bottom  it  was  found  that  on  account  of  UDuauaT  physical  conditions  in  combi- 
nation with  difficulties  involved  in  the  placing  of  concrete  under  water,  the  conoete 
was  not  of  satisfactory  quality.  Further  elaboiBt«  investigations  and  experimenti 
were  then  made,  and  in  A^guBt,  1912,  work  was  proceeded  with,  using  a  much  ridicf 
mixture  for  the  underwater  concrete.  On  February  S,  1913,  the  contiactor  benn 
unwatering  the  second  section,  and  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  on  February  17,  had  reaoed 
a  depth  of  over  36  feet.  At  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.  an  upheaval  of  the  bottom  took 
place,  which  wrecked  the  cofierdam  and  the  construction  of  this  sectioD. 

After  this  failure,  on  receiving  advice  as  to  the  seriousness  of  it,  the  depaitnMat 
directed  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and  Civil  Engineer  F.  R.  Earn 
to  go  out  there  and  examine  the  workandadviseas  to  the  steps  neceesaryiocarTvitoat 
to  a  successful  completion,  and,  at  a  later  date,  arranged  with  Mr.  Alfred  f4oSle,  an 
eminent  civil  consulting  engineer  of  New  York,  to  visit  Pearl  Harbor  and  rapoit  on 
conditions  and  suggest  remedies.  The  gist  of  all  of  theee  reports  were  that  the  aepait- 
ment's  plans  for  this  dry  dock  could  probably  be  carried  out.  but  would  involve  gnol 
delay  and  serious  hazard  and  gave  no  great  assurance  of  the  succenful  completion  d 
the  work  or  of  its  entire  satisfaction  after  completion. 

After  negotiations  with  the  contractors  for  tnis  work,  the  San  Francisco  Bridge  Co., 
looking  to  some  arrangement  whereby  the  work  could  be  carried  on  with  aasmanci 
of  success,  all  of  which  negotiations  came  to  nothing,  the  department  aAed  for  tb* 
e  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  contisctora  under  tbii 
.  let,  and  on  being  informed,  in  an  opinion  of  January  5,  1914,  to  the  effect  thai 
the  contractors  were  required  to  bring  the  dock  contracted  for  to  completion  if  it 
were  physically  poesibte  to  do  so.  but  were  not  required  to  guarantee  that  the  dod 
shall  endure  and  discharge  iu  duty  succeaefuUy  after  completion.  In  view  of  thk, 
and  of  the  failure  lo  induce  them  to  open  up  any  negotiations  looking  to  a  change  «i 
plan  or  method  of  construction,  the  department,  on  Jaauary^  26,  1914,  directed  Uiea 
to  proceed  with  their  contract  on  the  old  plans  and  specifications.    However,  m 
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further  n^^otiatioiiB,  on  February  10,  19x4,  the  contractors  submitted  a  letter  to  the 
department  stating  they  were  proceeding  with  the  work^  but  in  view  of  all  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  their  famHianty  with  uie  site,  they  did  not  desire  to  stand  in  the 
department's  way  of  securing  a  eood  dry  dock  which  would  stand  and  endure,  and 
that  they  did  not  think  that  sucn  a  dry  dock  could  be  secured  under  this  contract, 
and  indicated  their  readiness  to  take  up  the  question  of  changes  in  their  contract  to 
secure  the  desired  end. 

At  a  conference  at  the  Navy  Department,  at  which  you  were  present,  between  Mr. 
Alfred  Noble,  the  consulting  civil  engineer  referred  to,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  (Mr.  Stanford},  and  Civil  Engineer  F.  R.  Harris,  all  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  construction  ol  this  dry  dock  under  the  present  plans  and  specifica- 
tions was  not  alone  fraught  with  the  greatest  hazard  and  probable  delay  in  eventual 
completion,  if  completea  at  all,  but  was  inadvisable  as  an  engineering  work  and  waa 
not  based  on  satisfactory  assurance  and  factors  of  safety  which  are  usually  required 
in  sood  engineering  practice.    In  short,  that  it  was  impracticable. 

These  three  engmeers  agreed  that  a  different  design,  depending  upon  the  use  of 
fioatiiig  caissons  or  boats,  gave  every  assurance  of  the  successful  ana  early  completion 
of  this  work,  but  that  it  would  involve  an  increase  in  the  authorization  for  this  work 
of  approximately,  but  not  over,  $1,500,000. 

The  contract  obligation  for  the  dry  dock  now  stands  at  $3,168,461.61,  of  which  the 
sum  of  $1,036,330.01  has  been  paid  the  contractor  on  monthly  vouchers  on  account 
of  work  done. 

There  are  sufficient  funds  remaining  under  the  appropriation  to  defray  the  cost  of 
proceeding  with  this  dry  dock  on  the  new  plans  indicated  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
out  to  enable  the  department  to  enter  into  an  a^eement  with  tne  contractors  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  new  plans  it  will  be  necessary  to  mcraese  the  limit  of  authorized  cost 
for  this  structure. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

JosEPHUS  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Hon.  Lemuel  P.  PADOETr, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs^ 

House  of  Representatives  f  Washington,  D,  C, 


Navt  Department, 
Washingtonf  February  14t  1914* 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Padgett:  In  my  annual  repoit  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1913,  I  invited  attention  to  the  desirability  oi  inaugurating  a  system  of  shipbuilding 
at  a  number  of  our  more  important  navy  yards.  Two  of  these  navy  yards — ^namely, 
New  York  and  Mare  Islana— are  already  provided  with  building  facilities,  and  in 
my  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  I  included  an  item  of  $200,000  for  building 
idips  at  the  navy  yard,  Philadelphia. 

In  pursuance  of  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  following 
reasons  which  influence  me  in  naming  Pluladelphia  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  suitable  location  for  the  establisnment  of  lacilities  for  the  next  Uovemment 
shipbuilding  plant: 

(a)  Labor  market. — The  location  of  Philadelphia  with  reference  to  at  least  two  large 
private  shipbuilding  establishments  and  scores  of  other  manufacturing  plants,  includ- 
ing locomotive  works  and  other  establishments  emplo>'ing  large  numbers  of  men, 
places  this  city  in  a  unioue  position  with  reference  to  the  reaoy  supply  of  laborers 
and  skilled  mechanics.  This  is  a  most  important  consideration  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Upbuilding  plant.  Not  only  does  Pniladelphia  possess  this  requisite,  but  the 
fact  that  so  mudi  work  of  a  similar  character  is  performed  in  this  vicinity  serves  to 
establish  a  reasonable  wage  schedule. 

(6)  Supplies. — Philadelphia  is  a  central  distributing  point  for  shipbuilding  sup- 
plies, piurticularly  structural  materid.  This  is  also  an  absolute  requisite  for  rapid 
and  economical  snipbtiilding. 

(c)  Climate. — ^The  absence  of  severe  winter  weather  for  any  considerable  period 
makes  it  piacticable  to  carry  on  ^upbuilding  work  economically  throu^out  the 
entire  year.  A  large  percentage  of  the  work  of  building  a  ship  consists  of  outside  work, 
namely,  either  in  the  open  or  within  the  hull  of  the  ship  itself,  and  favorable 
weather  conditions  are  essential  for  economical  construction. 

(rf)  Area. — The  yard  has  large  acreaee  and  abundance  of  room  is  available  not  only 
for  building  the  necessary  ways,  installing  material  racks  and  laying  out  the  work  in 
the  yard,  but  abundance  of  room  is  available  for  future  extensions. 


ducretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  developing  the  Boston  yard  aa  may  be 
required. 

An  item  of  the  following  t«nor  ahould  therefore  be  inaerted  in  the  naval  appro[mk- 
tion  bill  under  "Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docka,"  subhead,  "Navy  yard,  Boaton  : 

"That  the  unobligated  balance  under  the  appropriation, 'UwinebarrackB,  Boaton, 
Haas.,  for  the  fiecal  year  endine  June  30,  19L4,  not  exceeding  fl48,000,'  U  herebr 
reappropriated  and  made  available  for  the  purchase,  con«tiuction,  and  installation 
of  ihipbuilding  ways  and  equipment,  appllancea,  facilities,  and  buildings  or  other 
purpoaeB  for  the  improvement  and  betterment  of  the  navy  yard,  Boaton,  Man.,  U 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy," 
Sincerely,  yours, 

JosBPHua  DaKuu. 
Hon.  L.  P.  Padobtt, 

CAatmutTi  CommitUc  on  Naval  Affairt, 

Hovte  o/  RtpretenUxlivet,  WathmgUm,  D.  C. 

Navt  DRPAKniKT, 
WaOinglon,  February  14, 1914. 
Hon.  LsMttBL  P.  Padobtt, 

Chairman  CommiUee  on  Naval  Affairt, 

House  of  Repreienbttivt$. 


naval  supply  account  certain  alight  modifications  a 
interests  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

Under  the  nresent  system  it  is  possible  to  pay  several  times  fw  the  mioe  articls,  i 
price  being  cnaigcd  every  time  it  is  issued  for  use.  Thiu  an  anchor  which  will  bit 
indefinitely  may  be  paid  for  out  of  every  annual  appropriation. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  files  of  the  depuiment  show  that  there  is  agne- 
ment  among  the  various  bureaus  that  the  changes  here  proposed  a 


naval  supply  account  has  been  for  the  past  two  years  constantly  nnder  discDMOo. 
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The  bureau  therefore  believes  that  some  definite  action  should  be  taken  by  the  depart- 
ment to  stop  the  long  and  futile  discussions  that  have  been  held  on  this  subject,  and 
.  invites  the  department's  attention  to  the  bureau's  letter  132-5,  1125-70,  dated  Janu- 
*  ttiy  27,  1913,  and  to  an  unofliciaJ  memorandum  prepared  for  the  aid  for  material  on 
September  4,  1913.  Both  of  these  papers  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to 
modify  the  provisions  of  the  law  creating  the  naval  supply  account  in  such  a  manner 
88  to  provide  for  an  actual  credit  being  given  for  all  material  turned  in  from  ships  in 
commiss  on.  The  bureau  believes  that  if  such  a  law  could  be  passed  the  question 
under  discussion  would  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. " 

The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  states: 

"The  bureau  considers  that  the  object  desired  by  both  bureaus  primarily  affected — 
this  bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering— is  a  change  in  the  present  law, 
and  in  this  particular  these  bureaus  affected  have  been  in  substantial  agreement  from 
the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  naval  supply  account  law." 

I  therefore  recommend  the  following  modification  of  the  acts  referred  to  be  inserted 
in  the  appropriation  bill: 

''Those  portions  of  the  acts  of  Jime  25,  1910,  and  March  4,  1911,  which  create  the 
*  Naval  supply  account*  under  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accoimts  are  hereby  so 
modified  and  amended  that  hereafter  the  appraised  value  of  all  stores,  equipage,  and 
supplies  turned  in  from  ships  and  ships'  equipage  turned  in  from  yards  or  stations 
(except  salvage)  shall  be  credited  to  tne  current  appropriations  concerned,  and  the 
amounts  so  creaited  shall  be  availabe  for  expenditures  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
appropriations  credited  imtil  expended;  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  so  far  as  they 
conflict  with  this  provision  are  nereby  repealed." 

Within  the  last  few  days  a  case  in  point  has  arisen  as  follows:  The  Castine  was  put 
out  of  commission  for  certain  necessary  repairs  reauiring  about  six  months'  time.  All 
stores  and  equipment  on  board  were  landed  ana  turned  over  to  the  general  store- 
keeper of  the  navy  yard.  In  the  usual  course  of  events  these  same  stores  will  be 
returned  to  the  ship  upon  recommissioning  next  May  and  will  have  to  be  paid  for  a 
second  time  out  of  tne  same  appropriations  from  which  they  were  originally  purchased. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  designed  to  correct  this  system  by  which  an  appro- 
priation pays  more  than  once  for  the  same  article. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

JosEPHUS  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

.    Navy  Department, 
Washington^  February  16, 1914, 

My   Dear  Mr.  Padgett:  Referring  to  our  recent  conference  when  the  subject  of 
advancing  the  pay  of  trade  instructors  at  the  Naval  Academy  was  broached,  I  would 
recommend  that  $100  additional  per  annum  be  allowed  those  instructors  who  have- 
served  five  years  or  longer. 
Very  sincerely, 

JosBPHus  Daniels. 
Hon.  L.  E.  Padgett,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  AffairSj 

House  of  Representatives. 


Trade  instructors  at  the  Naval  Academy  who  have  served  five  years  or  more  and' 
their  present  rate  of  pay: 
L.  J.  M.  Boyd,  master  machinist,  $1,800  per  annum. 
Euguene  T.  Griffin,  assistant  master  macninist,  $1,200  per  annum. 
Joe.  M.  Armstrong,  pattern  maker,  $1,200  per  annum. 
Andrew  Lewis,  boiler  maker,  $1,080  per  annum. 
P.  J.  Miller,  blacksmith,  $1^080  per  annum. 
Charles  M.  Russell,  machinist,  $1,080  per  annum. 
Roland  O.  Meade,  machinist,  $1,080  per  annum. 
Wm.  B.  Ennis,  machinist,  $1,080  per  annum. 
Ghas.  C.  Jones,  molder,  $1,080  per  annum. 
Ghas.  L.  Eadtwood,  coppersmitn,  $1,080  per  annum. 
Thomas  Johnson,  electne&l  machinist,  $1,X)00  per  annum. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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[No.  16.] 

COMMITTEE  OV  VAVAL  AFFAIBS, 

Monday,  February  9,  1914. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Gentlemen,  there  were  several  Members  of  the  House  that  at  differ- 
ent times  have  expressed  to  the  chairman  a  desire  to  appear  before 
the  conm[iittee  to  present  matters  in  which  they  were  severally 
interested,  and  I  have  said  to  them  that  after  the  committee  had 
completed  the  hearings  of  the  officers  of  the  department  we  would 
notii^r  them  so  that  they  could  be  here,  and  I  have  appointed  this 
morning  for  the  purpose,  and  gave  notice  to  them.  There  are  several 
here.  There  are  two  that  notified  me  that  on  account  of  other  en- 
gagements thev  could  not  attend  this  morning.  We  have  with  us 
this  morning  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Vare,  and  Mr.  HoUand. 

Mr.  Hardy,  the  committee  will  be  pleased  to  hear  such  suggestions 
as  you  wish  to  make. 

STATEMEHT    OF    HOV.   ETJFITS  HABDT,   BEPBESEVTATIVE   IS 

COVGBESS  FBOM  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  tender  my  apologies  on 
the  ground  that  I  am  not  capable  of  giving  an^  information  to  this 
committee  that  they  do  not  alreadj  have,  and  with  that  brief  apology 
I  want  to  give  the  reasoning  that  mfluences  me  and  submit  some  data 
that  mav  be  of  interest. 

My  whole  idea  is  this,  that  whether  a  man  goes  armed  as  he  mes 
about  the  streets  or  not,  it  is  probably  advisable  to  keep  a  good  snot- 
gun  in  his  house  as  a  protection  against  burglars,  and  therefore  I  have 
oeen  rather  impressed  with  the  idea  that  submarines,  if  they  are  what 
I  understand  tney  are,  namely,  practicdUv  defensive  weapons  in  war- 
fare and  not  very  expensive  either,  would  be  an  excellent  investment 
for  some  of  the  war  expenditures  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  subnut  along  that  line 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  if  there  are  any  matters  that  you 
have  that  you  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  time  to  read  you  can  insert 
them  with  your  remarks  and  they  will  be  printed  with  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  from  The 
Navy  of  April,  1913,  a  brief  statement  which  I  have  marked,  which 
will  include  all  that  I  care  about  that,  giving  the  British  naval  pro- 
gram, in  which  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  one  paragraph, 
the  last: 

In  addition  to  theee  it  ia  propoeed  to  build  a  certain  number  of  small  submarines 
lor  the  purpose  of  coast  defense.  They  will  be  of  about  the  size  of  the  A  class,  but 
will  emDooy  numerous  improvements  m  offensive  power. 

(857) 
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This  is  a  part  of  the  British  naval  program. 

I  believe  I  have  stated  that  the  bill  I  introduced  was  a  bill  author- 
izing the  building  of  a  number  of  submarines  for  the  Gulf  coast. 
My  understanding  is  that  there  have  been  submarines  already 
authorized  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  but  none  for  the  Gutf. 

I  want  to  call  attention  also  very  briefly  to  an  article  of  July  15, 
1912,  from  the  New  York  Times.  It  reads  this  way — I  will  just  leave 
this  article  and  it  may  be  incorporated  in  the  printed  proceedings. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[New  York  Times,  July  19, 1912.] 

OAN  NOT  ESCAPE  SUBMARINES — ^ADMIRAL  WARD  SATS  THET  CAN  DESTROY  BATTLESHIPS 

AT  WILL. 

[Special  to  the  New  York  Times.] 

Newport,  R.  I.,  July  18. 

The  officers  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  are  satisfied  there  is  no  protection  from  submariiies 
under  present  conditions,  because  of  the  successful  attacks  made  by  the  destiovcn 
and  submarines  last  Thursday  and  Friday  nights  in  the  vicinity  of  Block  Idana  in 
the  war  games  agtdnst  the  battleships. 

The  first  and  second  divisions,  with  the  flags  of  Rear  Admiral  Aaron  Ward  on  the 
Florida  and  of  Rear  Admiral  Cameron  McRae  Winslow  on  the  LouisiaDa,  with  two 
groups  of  destrovers  and  two  of  the  submarines  were  ** destroyed  "  at  will. 

Aamiral  Ward  said  after  the  battle: 

''The  submarines  picked  us  up  whenever  they  chose  to,  but  we  could  do  nothing 
with  them.    Yet  the  screening  of  our  destroyers  was  well  timed  and  perfect." 

''What  will  be  the  future  plan  of  defense  against  submarines?"  Admiral  Ward 
was  asked. 

"We  will  have  to  run  away  from  them,"  replied  the  commander. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt  the  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  providing  for  submarines  we  do  not  appropriate 
for  submarines  for  any  particular  location,  do  we?  In  other  words, 
we  do  not  appropriate  for  submarines  for  the  Atlantic  or  for  the  Pacific 
or  for  the  Gulf. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  as  yet,  except  in  one  bill  there  was  a 
designation,  I  think,  for  submarines  for  the  Gulf  coast. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Has  that  bill  been  passed? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  My  understanding  was  that  there  were  some  bills  desig- 
nating them  for  the  Pacific  coast  and  some  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
we  thought  that  the  Gulf  coast  ought  to  be  in  a  like  situation. 

In  that  connection,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
Admiral  Farragut  very  successfully  handled  the  situation  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  captured  that  whole  section  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  very  easily;  and  the  whole  Gulf  coast,  without  submarine  protec- 
tion, would  he  subject  of  easy  attack.  Possibly  our  friend  over  there 
at  vSantiago,  the  Spanish  admiral — what  was  his  name? 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Cevera. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Admiral  Cevera  might  have  performed  the  same  feat. 

I  call  attention  also  to  a  copy  from  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  of  March 
18,  1913.  This  is  quite  an  article,  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  the 
submarines  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  Among  other  things,  he 
says : 

In  addition  to  these  large  submarines,  small  submarine  boats  are  also  to  be  built 
merely  for  purposes  of  coast  defense.  It  is  said  that  the  new  lar)^  submarine  boat 
will  be  superior  in  size  to  the  boats  of  classes  E  and  F  now  in  course  of  construction. 
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Claai  F  bm  m  dispUeemeBt  of  l,iOO  tons,  with  a  speed  d  frDm  18  to  20  knots  and  an 
MrtiiiieTy  armameiit  conaiBtiag  of  two  7.6  centimeter  guns.  The  most  recently  built 
Britifih  torpedo-boat  destroyers  have  a  displacement  of  hom  700  to  950  tons  and  an 
armament  of  two  10.2  and  two  7.6  centimeter  guns.  The  German  destroyers  built 
during  the  last  budget  year  have  a  displacement  of  700  tons. 

I  think  that  article  probably  is  worth  incorporating  in  your  hearings. 
The  Chairman.  Just  put  it  in  with  your  remarks. 
(The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

[From  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Mar.  13,  1913.    Translation,    uerman.] 
THE   SUBSTTrUTION   OF  SUBMARINE   BOATS   FOR  TORPEDO   BOATS. 

When  the  Matin  reported  three  years  ago  that  the  French  minister  of  marine. 
Admiral  Boue  de  Lapeyere,  had  stated  in  the  French  Parliament  that  his  departmen  t 
intended  to  eliminate  torpedo  boats  completely  from  the  service  and  to  qpnfine 
itself  in  future  to  the  construction  of  submarine  boats,  the  report  was  given  very 
little  credit  in  our  country.  In  its  issue  of  April  9,  1910.  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
declared  that  it  would  only  have  reference  to  the  elimination  ot  the  smidl  type  tor- 
pedo boats  provided  for  coast  defense,  adding  that  although  the  latter  could  nfely 
be  intrusted  to  submarine  boats,  it  would  not  as  yet  be  possible  to  do  without  the 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  for  service  in  the  hi^h  seas,  inasmuch  as  the  art  of  submarine- 
boat  coastruction  was  at  th  t  time  not  sulficiently  far  advanced  to  allow  of  such  elimi- 
nation. This  opinion  was  subseouently  confirmed.  The  submarine  boat  was  at 
that  time  incapable  of  navi^ting  the  high  seas  under  all  conditions,  and  it  could  not^ 
therefore,  be  substituted  by  the  destroyer,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  However, 
conditions  are  different  now,  when  the  first  reports  in  British  publications  devoted  to 
naval  matters,  disclosing  the  new  program  of  naval  construction,  state  that  the  im- 
pending discontinuation  of  the  building  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  by  reason  of  their 
Deing  no  longer  required  in  view  of  the  progress  made  in  submarine-boat  construction, 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  its  most  important  factors.  It  is  said  that  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  will  disappear  and  that  they  will  be  replaced  witli  submarine  boats  which 
will  far  outstrip  in  sue  the  most  recently  built  submarines  of  classes  E  and  F.  The 
new  type  is  to  be  a  boat  eoual  in  size  to  the  present  destroyers  and  capable  of  sub- 
mersion. It  will  be  availaole  for  day  and  night  attacks.  Although  the  details  for 
thifi  new  type  of  construction  have  not  as  yet  become  known,  there  is  nevertheless 
reason  to  expect  that  the  surface  navigation  speed  will  approach  that  of  the  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  that  the  artillery  armament  \^ ill  be  abundant,  and  that  the  radius  of 
action  will  be  larger  than  that  of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 

It  is  said  that  the  new  large  submarine  boat  will  be  saperior  in  size  to  the  boats  of 
classes  £  and  F,  now  in  course  of  construction.  Olan  F  oas  a  displacement  of  1,200 
tons,  with  a  speed  of  from  18  to  ^  knots  and  an  artillery  armament  consisting  of  two 
7.^  centimeter  gtms.  Tlie  most  recently  built  Britifili  torpedo-boat  destroyers  have  a 
displacem^it  of  from  700  to  950  tons  and  an  i^inament  of  two  10.2  and  two  7.6  centi- 
nwler  guns.  The  German  destroyers  built  during  the  last  budget  yter  have  a 
dia>lacement  of  700  tons. 

In  addition  to  these  laige  submarines,  small  submarine  boats  are  also  to  be  built 
metvly  for  purposes  of  coast  defense.  Submarine  vessels  of  the  size  and  surface 
navigation  speed  of  about  25  knots,  now  provided  for  in  England,  are  certainly  fit  to 
enter  into  competition  against  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  available  at  the  praMnt 
tiime.  The  superior  speed  of  the  destioyeni  which  dow^  in  fact,  exceeds  30  kaoti^ 
is  counterbalanced  bv  the  capacity  of  submarine  boats  to  disappear  from  view.  It 
appears  highly  piDbable,  thetefote,  t)iat  we  idiall  in  l^ie  verv  near  future  witness  the 
dkappeaiaace  of  ^e  toipedo  boat,  and  that  the  scilyBiaxine  boat  win  become  its  sole 
saccesBor  in  the  same  field  of  usefufaisas.  Hie  Navy,  which  has  hitberto  Bwst  ener- 
getically applied  itself  to  the  development  (rf  the  most  modem  means  of  wailsfe^ 
the  submarine  boat,  r^u-dless  of  financial  sacrifices  and  loes  ai  lif^  will  be  the  one 
to  derive  the  greateet  advantE^^es  froim  the  changed  conditions  whicn  will  reeult  from 
tiM  apt^eataace  of  tliese  new  Bubttaiiiiefightmg  units,  avalkblefor  battle  on  the  liig)i 


In  the  Reichstag  we  have  heard  nepiesentatiTes  Dr.  Paaeehe  aad  Etabe^er  amfce 
some  laudatory  comments  on  our  torpedo  and  euhmarine  boats.  The  laet-mentioned 
geiitlenmn  stated  that  we  are  not  boil&d  any  other  CDimtiy  iti  sobmatine  boat  cob- 
sftMctioa.  The  hofoonMe  memJber  baa  andoiabtedly  inade  a  dose  Mndy  «t  ike  eab* 
jactinvefersDoetsill  tbediffemtaaTiai.    DM  te  obtain  hii  infiCMattin  fton  iia 
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-ttv  the  lint  dMnm  a(  me  mlmiDtiiH  *»,■.,—  __ 
I,  Cknal  Zone.  Art  of  the  Kdietne  ^  dctatae  «f  fht 
canal  aa  planned  by  the  Navy  general  boaid  ova  m  year  ago  wu  the  use  of  oubnurino 
at  each  entrance  to  the  canal.  In  the  nanoir  cbMinels  of  smooth  water  tew  battle- 
flbipa  Tould  dare  run  the  gantlet  ot  the  five  mibmarmee  which  mav  be  darting  around 
below  the  surface  in  Panama  Bay  and  in  the  approaches  to  Cristooal. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  committee,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  an  arm  of  national  defense  that  otight  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  its  costliness  the  most  useful  of  all  oiu*  equipment.  A 
submarine,  as  I  imderstand  it,  one  of  the  class  suited  for  coast  defense 
more  particularly  rather  than  offensive  measures,  can  be  built  for  from 
$250,000  to  (300,000.  Its  maintenance,  for  equipment  and  every- 
thing, from  the  statistics  that  I  have  been  shown,  amounta  to  about 
S25,000  a  year.  I  believe  my  bill  proposes  appropriating  not  to 
exceed  (500,000,  but  I  think  $300,000,  from  aU  the  statistics,  is  what 
they  would  cost.  Five  submarines  such  as  I  have  spt>ken  of  would 
cost  $1,500,000,  and  the  maintenance  of  them  per  annum  would  be 
about  $125,000.  That  is  about  a  fifth  of  the  cost  of  one  battleship. 
Those  five  submarines  would  add  to  the  defense  enormously,  and  if 
they  were  placed  as  I  have  contemplated  in  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced, in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  would  add  to  the  strength  ines- 
timably of  our  Navy,  and  no  navy  could  enter  the  Ifississippi  River 
if  these  five  submarines  were  cruising,  but  hidden,  under  the  waters, 
absolutely  destructive  when  they  reach  the  vessel,  the  vessel  not 
knowing  when  it  would  reach  it.  Considering  the  inexpensivenees 
of  them  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  want  to  defend  ourselves  and  do  not 
want  to  exploit  our  vast  miUtary  power,  that  such  a  weapon  as  the 
submarine  is  the  weapon  that  we  ought  to  be  amply  supplied  with, 
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rather  than  weapons  that  would  enable  us  to  go  out  and  inflict 
damage  on  the  otner  party. 

Particularly  would  that  be  the  case  if  the  contentions  of  certain 
military  authorities  are  true — that  we  have  a  condition  of  absolute 
impreparedness  in  the  case  of  war  with  a  strong  nation.  I  do  not 
I>ropose  to  go  into  that  before  the  committee,  as  to  what  our  condi- 
tion is;  but  those  are  the  least  expensive  and  the  most  effective 
weapons  of  defense,  according  to  my  reading  and  the  authorities  that 
I  have;  and  some  authorities  I  have  been  reading  tend  to  indicate 
that  England  is  abandoning  largely  the  poUcy  oi  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers, which  may  be  seen  and  thus  destroyed,  in  favor  of  the 
submarine,  which  can  not  be  seen  and  is  equal,  or  almost  if  not 
equally,  speeded. 

If  other  nations  are  gradually  abandoning  the  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer and  adopting  the  submarine,  and  I  believe  that  a  study  of 
the  question  will  show  that  they  are,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
take  the  other  tack  and  instead  of  increasing  our  torpedo-boat 
destroyers — the  more  expensive  craft  for  defensive  purposes — we 
ought  to  have  more  submarines  and  less  torpedo-boat  aestroyers. 

Mr.  Hensley.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Certamly. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Do  you  realize  that  there  is  no  pressure  being  brought 
to  bear  for  the  building  of  these  submarines  that  you  speak  of;  tnat 
the  whole  purpose  is  to  build  battleships  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  state  this,  Mr.  Hensley,  that  I  think  there 
could  not  be  any  Ukelihood  of  any  great  interest  being  involved  in 
the  building  of  submarines,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  very  inex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  Hensley.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  it  costs  $300,000  for  a  good  defensive  weapon,  you 
can  build  five  weapons  for  $1,500,000,  which  would  probably  be 
enough  for  the  Guli  coast.  You  can  bi|ild  5  of  them,  or  maybe  10, 
for  the  Pacific  coast  for  $3,000,000.  You  can  build  another  10  for 
the  Atlantic  coast  for  another  $3,000,000.  That  would  require 
$7,50P,000  for  submarines  for  the  three  coasts  of  continental  America. 
Seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  not  be  the  cost  of 
one  battleship. 

Mr.  Browning.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  a  while  ago,  this 
bill  provides  for  the  construction  of  eight  submarine  torpedo  boats. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Browning.  Is  that  eight  submarines  in  addition  to  the  three 
recommended  by  the  Secretary,  or  is  it  your  purpose  to  only  build 
the  eight? 

Mr.  Hardy.  My  purpose  was  that  we  beUeve  that  possibly  there 
ought  to  be  eight  submarine  torpedo  boats  navigating  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf. 

Mr.  Browning.  Well,  those  eight  boats  you  want  built,  you  want 
all  designated  for  the  Gulf  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  the  idea.  But  I  am  frank  to  say,  in  view 
of  what  the  chairman  said  or  what  was  said  by  the  gentleman  over 
here  a  while  ago,  that  the  torpedo-boat  flotilla  would  not  probably 
be  confined  to  any  one  section,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  committee 
ought  to  act  on  any  of  these  biUs  providing  for  the  building  of  sub- 
marines for  particular  coasts,  but  they  ought  to  authorize  a  given 


the  submarines. 

Mr.  Stephens.  II  I  remember  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lee,  it  is 
as  I  have  given  it,  and  if  that  statement  is  true  you  would  not  want 
the  Guif  coast  to  depend  upon  the  submarines  alone,  would  you  ! 

Mr,  Habdt.  If  that  statement  is  true,  that  in  bad  weather  they 
can  not  be  rehed  on — and  I  want  to  aay  that  I  have  not  run  across 
tliat  statement  and  do  not  think  it  is  referred  to  in  any  of  these 
papers  which  I  have  left  here  which  discuss  the  subject — we  probably 
would  not  want  to  rely  on  the  submarine  alone.  I  would  not  make 
any  such  su^^estion  and  have  not  made  any  such  au^estion  that  ve 
should  entirely  abandon  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  In  other  words, 
we  would  want  to  govern  ourselves  by  what  we  learn  from  experience 
and  experiments. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hardy,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  this  sug- 
gestion: The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  to  the  comroittee  was 
that  perhaps  a  submarine  of  largo  dimensions,  1,200  or  1,500  tons, 
m^ht  be  developed,  and  it  was  hoped  to  be  developed,  to  supplant 
the  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  so  that  it  would  be  a  boat  of  the  same  aixe 
as  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  and  would  have  the  same  aaifing  «^uafi- 
ties,  and,  tn  addition,  would  have  the  submer^ng  qualities,  and  it  was 
not  the  small  submarine  but  the  large  submarine  that  was  to  supplant 
the  torpedo-boat  destroyer. 

Ifr.  Brittbn.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  says  that  Great  Britain  is  now 
boUding  44  destroyers  and  only  22  submarines-  Qermtnj  is  bnildia; 
12  destroyers  and  12  submarioes;  while  we  are  boilding  16  deBteoyas 
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and  26  submarines.  So  that,  apparently,  we  are  building  now  prob- 
ably 20  per  cent  more  submarines  than  Germany  or  England,  not>- 
withstanding  what  the  Navy  says  about  the  general  program. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  read  you  right  along  that  line  here  what  The 
Navy  says  under  ''New  British  naval  program."  One  paragraph 
of  it  reads  this  way: 

But  the  most  interesting  change  will  be  found  in  the  program  of  torpedo  craft. 
The  destroyer  is  to  disappear.    In  her  place 
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Mr.  BRrrTEN.  Pardon  me  there.    That  says  "torpedo  boat  craft. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Yes,  it  says: 

In  her  place,  submarine  toexxlo  craft  will  be  built^  which  will  far  exceed  the  E  and 
F  class  in  power. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  called  attention  to  a  moment  ago. 
Mr.  Hardy  (reading): 

They  will,  in  fact,  be  destroyers  capable  of  submendon,  and,  therefore,  avaOabl* 
for  attack  both  by  night  and  day. 

That  is  the  English  naval  program^  and  the  question  with  me  is  if 
the  submarine  torpedo  crait  is  to  displace  the  present  surface  torpedo 
boat  why  should  we  continue  to  build  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  will  notice  that  the  program  is  to  build  very 
large  submarine  instead  of  the  small  ones. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  those  are  for  offensive  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  lor  coast  defense.  England,  you  know, 
is  a  little  island  that  is  surrounded  and  her  local  conditions  are  very 
different  from  ours. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  reason  I  said  they  were  for  offensive  fmrposes 
was  because  many  of  these  papers  say  here  that  the  submarines  are 
oi  two  classes,  one  larger  and  with  greater  speed  and  intended  for 
offensive  operations  and  the  orher  is  small,  and  intended  for  defensive 
operations.  The  vessels  I  was  advocating  are  those  that  are  intended 
for  our  coast  defense,  and  it  would  not  make  any  difference  whether 
you  could  get  them  far  away  from  the  coast. 

Mr.  Talbott.  They  are  all  intended  for  coast  defense. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes,  and  the  battleship  is  intended  for  coast  defense. 
These  papers  try  to  define  them.  They  say  that  the  larger  ones  are 
more  particularly  weapons  of  offense,  they  are  more  expensive  and 
might  cost  S500,000  or  $600,000.  The  small  ones  are  sufficiently 
large  for  mere  coast  defense,  and  cost  from  $250,000  to  $300,000  to 
build  and  cost  only  $125,000  a  year  to  maintain.  But  they  are  not 
defensive  weapons. 

The  point  with  me  is  that  if  this  statement  here  that  the  torpedo 
boat  destroyer  is  to  disappear — ^and  this  is  {roai  The  Navy,  giving 
the  British  naval  program,  saying  that  the  destroyer  is  to  disap- 
pear— it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  defensive 
and  build  more  submarines. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Yreeland 
on  the  question  of  the  submarine,  questioning  the  point  brought  out 
by  Judffc  Stephens  ? 

Mr.  Keixey.  Your  recollection  is  the  same  as  mine. 

Mr.  Hensley.  He  qualified  that  in  a  way.  He  claimed  that  they 
made  trips  across  a  certain  expanse  of  oeean  with  them. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Extraordinarily  hazardous. 


■{teed  ai>praachiiig  that  of  the ''River  "clan  of  dMtro^,  that  thejr  wilt  be  wellumed 
with  quick-Gring  kudb,  and  will  have  a  greater  radius  of  action  than  anjr  desboycr 
afloat. 

"In  addition  to  these  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  certain  number  of  muOl  submariiiei 
for  the  purpose  of  coast  defense.  They  will  be  of  about  the  size  of  the  'A '  clue,  but 
will  embody  numerous  improvemento  in  offensive  power." 

That  a  Himilar  Tevolution  by  which  submarines  are  dieplocing  destioyen  is  in  pn- 
greas  both  in  France  and  in  Germany  is  stated  in  an  i»ue  of  the  Tsgeblatt,  a  G«nii>B 
service  paper  published  in  Berlin,  the  date  being  March,  1S13.  (See  Tageblatt 
article.) 

In  view  of  the  practice  which  is  obtaining  abroad,  particularly  in  the  Britieh  Navy, 
irtioee  example  we  are  always  eo  quick  to  iollow  and  which  set^  the  pace  in  tfae  matter 
of  naval  invention  and  naval  policies  generally,  the  wisdom  of  Secretary  DoaieU'i 


building  program,  so  far  aa  it  relates  to  deBtroyers  and  submarines,  may  be  seriously 
questioned.  It  would  appear  that  ^e  wisest  plan  would  be  to  go  exacuy  opposite  to 
his  recommendation  in  reference  to  destroyers  and  submarinee,  eo  that  there  would  be 


built  but  three  destroyerB  and  eight  submorinea  of  the  most  modem  type. 

As  a  result  of  the  naval  maneuvers,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  it  has 
been  found  tliat  submarines  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes — the  offen- 
sive, meaning  veeeelt  of  considerable  surface  ^eed,  which  can  accompany  the  fleet  on 
offensive  operations,  and  defensive  vessels  o(^  about  200  tons,  which  are  particubuiy 
suited  for  coastHiefense  purposes.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  last-named  venels  am 
almost  insignificanl  in  cost,  as  they  are  not  required,  as  stated,  lobe  of  great  tonnage. 
These  defensive  submarines  can  be  manned  by  an  officer  and  five  or  six  men,  rost 
originally  about  (250,000,  and  can  be  maintained  and  repaired  tor  lesa  than  $K>.O0O 
»year. 

These  coast^lefensc  submarines,  which  can  be  provided  at  small  cost,  ar«  pMticu* 
Urly  weU  adapted  for  the  defense  of  gulf  ports.  Any  rerairs,  supplies,  etc.,  required 
for  these  boats  could  be  provided  at  the  New  Orleans  orTeneocola  Navy  Yards  w  ths 
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Key  West  Naval  Station.  Submarine  flotillas  have  no  difficulty  in  making  voyages 
between  Gulf  ports.  The  second  division  of  the  submarine  flotiOa  has  just  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Graiveston,  Tex.,  from  Key  West,  and  will  soon  leave  Galveston  for  New 
Orleans. 

• 

That  condenses  the  whole  matter. 

I  will  leave  these  matters  with  you,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  your  kindness  and  courtesy.  Again  I  want  to  disclaim 
&^y  great  knowledge  generally  upon  these  subjects.  I  recognize 
my  own  limitations. 

(The  following  was  ordered  printed  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hardy's 
remarks:) 

[The  Navy,  April,  1913.] 

Foreign  Navies, 

great  britain — ^naval  budget, 

The  revised  estimates  of  the  naval  budget  have  increased  the  amount  to  be 
asked  for  to  1271,000,000. 

NAVT  LEAGUE  PROGRAM. 

The  British  Navy  League  is  advocating  a  program  of  six  new  capital  ships,  in  orde^ 
to  insure  without  question  the  minimum  of  60  per  cent  superiority  over  the  German 
fleet.    In  approving  of  this,  Mr.  Yerbinrgh  says: 

"  Our  program  of  new  construction  is  not  making  good' the  expressed  intention  of  the 
Admiralty  to  maintain  a  60  per  cent  superiority  over  Gennany  in  dreadnaughts. 
The  league,  which  succeeded  m  wringing  those  extra  dreadnaughts  from  a  hesitating 
and  unwilling  government  in  1909,  must  bring  all  the  pressure  it  can  command  upon 
the  present  government  to  secure  the  laying  down  of  six  ships  this  year^  and  the 
commencement  of  all  the  ships  of  the  year's  program  at  the  eariiest  possible  date. 
Oiu"  battle-cry  must  be,  'We  want  six,  and  no  tricks.* " 

NEW  BRmSH  NAVAL  PROGRAM. 

The  program  of  armored  ships  will  consist  of  five,  as  previously  foreshadowed.  The 
five  will  be  of  a  hybrid  type,  neither  battleship  nor  battle  cruiser.  They  will  be 
vessels  of  about  28,000  tons,  with  an  armor  belt  of  13}  inches,  a  legend  speed  of  25 
knots,  and  an  armament  of  eight  heavy  guns,  16-inch  or  16.25-inch.  The  amalgama- 
tion of  type  has  been  long  approaching.  In  these  vessels  we  shall  have  arrivea  near 
the  ideal  of  Lord  Fisher's  *'New  Testament'*  ships. 

Next,  there  will  be  eieht  light-armored  cniisers,  about  300  tons  heavier  than  those 
laid  down  last  year.  These  will  be  armed  with  four  6-inch  and  eight  4-inch  guns, 
sufficient  to  knock  out  any  light  cruiser  yet  desired  by  a  foreign  power. 

But  the  most  interesting  change  will  lie  found  in  the  program  of  torpedo  craft.  The 
destroyer  is  to  disappear.  In  her  place  submarine  torpedo  craft  will  be  built,  whidi 
will  far  exceed  the  E  and  F  class  in  power.  They  will,  in  fact,  be  destroyers  capable 
of  submersion,  and,  therefore,  avauable  for  attack  both  by  night  and,  day.  The 
details  are  as  yet  a  secret,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  craft  will  have  a  surface  speed 
approaching  that  of  the  Fiver  class  of  destroyer,  that  they  will  be  well  armed  with 
quick-firing  guns,  and  will  have  a  greater  radius  of  action  than  any  destroyer  afloat. 

In  addition  to  these,  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  certain  number  of  small  submarinei 
for  the  purpose  of  coast  defense.  They  will  be  of  about  the  size  of  the  A  class,  but  will 
embody  numerous  improvements  in  offensive  power. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Vare,  I  think  you  desire  to  present  some 
matters  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  S.  VAEE,  MEMBER  OF  CON- 
GRESS FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Vare.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  committee,  representing  as  I  do  in  Pennsylvania 
what  is  the  first  congressional  district,  or  the  great  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  district. 


The  Chaihman.  That  m  what  I  wanted  t«  get  at. 

Mr.  Vase.  And  therefore  the  Govenunent  itself  dredged  out  the 
channel. 

The  Cbaibhan.  The  GoTemment  itself  dredged  out  the  ebaniMl, 
did  thev  not,  and  emptied  it  on  this  land ! 

Mr.  Vare.  The  (lovemment  itself  dredged  out  the  ehanaek  and 
got  a  cheaper  price  for  dredging  by  reason  of  the  Government  having 
tfaese  low  taadi  on  which  to  waste  the  laaterial  taken  from  the  duak- 
nel.  In  other  words,  bad  the  GoTemmmt  not  had  this  as  a  dtiinpiBg 
place  for  that  material  they  would  have  had  to  have  paid  more  for 
the  dredging  of  the  Delaware  River.  Therefore  the  filling  in  vir- 
tually never  cost  the  Government  a  dollar. 

There  are  several  propositions  in  line  wdth  the  proposed  im|HnT^ 
ments  which  I  want  to  call  special  attention  to.  In  the  first  plaee, 
I  am  here  to  back  up  and  corroborate  in  every  way  and  on  every 
opportunity  my  colleague,  Congressman  Lee,  in  his  desire  to  have  a 
1,700-foot  dry  dock  located  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  in  referring 
to  very  many  detailed  advantages.  I  will,  however,  with  your  p«r- 
mission,  leave  this  short  statement  in  connection  with  that  part  of  it. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


With  nfeience  to  RepreeenUtive  l<ee's  bill  for  the  eatMbliduacnt  of  a  irf  6oAt 
I  widi  to  point  out  that  if  the  N»val  A&ain  Committee  is  deaiiotia  ol  efiactug  nM 
economy  m  expend ituiea  the  dock  con  be  built  at  League  liland  much  more  econoiB- 


ically  than  at  any  other  point.  The  source  of  supplies  \b  excellent.  Labor  conditions 
are  particularlv  advantageous. 

As  most  of  tiie  members  of  the  committee  have  visited  the  yard,  I  need  not  tefl 
you  of  its  enormous  size,  and  the  fact  that  it  could  embody  many  of  the  industries 
of  a  good  size  city  without  being  crowded. 

The  navy  yard  is  in  my  district  and  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions 
there.  You  could  build  a  dry  dock  there  which  could  accommodate  any  i^ip  of  the 
Navy,  built  or  building,  and  any  ship  could  eet  up  the  river  and  into  the  aock  without 
any  difficulty.  It  would  reallv  be  to  the  bene^t  of  the  whole  country  to  put  the 
dry  dock  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  and  ships  going  to  that  yard  will  be  fully 
protected  and  incidentally  will  be  able  to  float  in  a  fresh-water  basin,  which  naval 
experts  recognize  as  a  great  advantage. 

1  think  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Lee  is  economically  sound  and  both  from  a  strate^ 
gic  and  geographic  point  of  view  the  dry  dock  should  oe  located  on  the  Delaware. 

As  one  engaged  in  and  closely  associated  with  large  construction 
works  and  being  familiar  with  th»  territory — ^I  was  bom  within  a  mile 
of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and  know  every  foot  of  the  territory — 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  from  my  experience  there  is  no  place  in  this 
country  that  furnishes  a  better  opportunity  for  economy  in  connection 
with  a  dry  dock  than  does  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Tribblil  You  spoke  about  fresh  water.  What  is  the  advan- 
ta«5  of  fresh  water  in  a  navy  yard. 

Mr.  Var£.  The  advantage  of  fresh  water  is  that  there  is  no  oppor- 
tonity  for  the  gathering  of  bftmacles  and  other  things  that  get  on  the 
bottoms  of  vessels,  and  even  when  ships  have  been  for  a  long  term  in 
aah  water,  by  transferring  them  to  fresh  water  often  they  tmHt)i^hly 
clean  themselves  without  cost. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Vare,  was  this  923  acres  of  land  conveyed  to  the 
Government  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  Vabe.  By  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  absolutely  without  cost, 
aside  from  the  nominal  consideration  of  SI. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Were  there  any  other  conditions  imposed  on  the 
Government  than  the  payment  oi  the  $1  ? 

Mr.  Vare.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Were  there  any  implied  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Vare.  Absolutely  none  implied,  with  this  exception,  that  the 
people  who  at  that  time  were  in  charge  of  the  affairs  recognizing  the 
splendid  opportunities,  the  splendid  possibilities  for  a  great  advantage 
to  the  Federal  Government,  deeded  this  land  for  a  great  navy  yard. 

Mr.  vStepiiens.  Was  there  any  condition  that  the  Government 
should  build  so  many  manufacturing  plants  or  employ  so  many 
men,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Vare.  No,  sir;  it  was  given  to  the  Government  without  con- 
dition, of  coiu*se,  having  in  mind  that  the  Government  would  natu- 
rally buQd  a  larger  navy  yard.  The  Government  had  a  navy  vard 
in  Philadelphia,  which  we  did  not  think  was  adequate,  and  we 
beheved  that  this  lowland  would  be  of  areat  value  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then,  there  was  rauier  an  understanding  but  not 
an  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Vare.  Absolutely  no  agreement  excepting  these  people  in 
those  days  naturally  having  absolute  faith  in  the  Govemmmit,  and 
knowing  that  the  Government  was  always  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  for  economy  and  efficiency^  tJiis  site  was  selected  as 
being  the  most  advantageous  site  for  navy-yard  purposes. 


poses  of  restriction  of  what  some  persons  say  is  tin  excessive  cost, 
certainly  there  could  be  no  (question  of  the  advisability  of  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  shipbuilding. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  Do  you  object  to  going  into  the  items  of  cost  of 
building  twin  shipways — going  into  the  details  of  it? 

Mr.  Varb.  I  have  not  got  tne  details. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  estimate  of  the  probable  coat  t 

Mr.  Vare.  The  estimate  of  S950,000  was  taken  from  the  PbiU- 
delphia  Navy  Yard.  I  got  that  from  the  officiak  at  the  Pfailedelphia 
Navy  Yard  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  know  whether  that  contemplated  additionil 
buildings  to  he  used  in  connection  with  the  shipbuilaing  t 

Mr.  VARE.  This  contemplates  twin  shipways.  That  would  be  two 
battleships  of  the  largest  type  being  erected  at  one  and  the  same  time 
and  provision  for  the  crane.  My  opinion  is  that  the  buildings  ■» 
there  now. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  contemplate  one  or  two  ways? 

Mr.  Vare.  Well,  I  am  not  fanmiar,  but  that  is  included 

Mr.  Roberts  (interposinf^) .  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is 
because  1950,000  seems  to  be  a  very  tai^e  estimate  for  the  construc- 
tion of  slips  and  ways  and  one  or  two  cranes.  ^Iy  recollection  is  that 
the  ways  and  crane  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  cost  less  tiuo 
1300,000.    They  have  only  one  launch  way. 

Mr.  Vare.  This  $950,000,  or,  to  be  exact,  1915,000,  was  the  figun 
for  what  they  r^arded  the  cost  of  the  twin  shipway  and  of  the  neces- 
sary equipment. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  you  if  you  contemplate 
these  additional  buildings,  because  the  New  i  ork  yard  was  equipped 
with  ways  and  crane  at  about  $300,000.  If  that  is  the  cost  oi  one 
launch  way  and  crane,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  $600,000  ought  to 
put  in  two  ways  and  two  cranes  such  as  you  want  in  Philadelphia, 
and  I  can  not  see  where  the  extra  $350,000  comes  in. 

Mr.  Vare.  Only  to  the  extent  that  I  assume  that  these  experts 
haye  probably  added  possibly  some  later  ideas.  It  has  been  some 
years  since  those  shipways  were  completed. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Vare  be  giyen  an 
opportunity  to  look  that  up  and  be  allowed  to  put  it  in  his  hearings. 

Mr.  KoBEBTS.  I  wish  you  would,  Mr.  Vare. 

Mr.  Stephens.  There  was  a  Goyernment  nayy  yard  at  Philadel- 
phia before  the  923  acres  was  deeded  to  the  Goyernment  ? 

Mr.  Vabe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Was  the  old  nayy  yard  adjacent  to  the  923  acres? 

Mr.  Vare.  No,  sir;  the  old  Goyernment  yard  was,  I  would  say^ 
5  miles  distant  from  the  new  site. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Was  the  old  one  abandoned  i 

Mr.  Vare.  It  was  abandoned.  The  Goyernment  sold  the  property 
to  the  Pennsylyania  Railroad. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  long  ago  was  this  transfer  of  the  923  acres 
made? 

Mr.  Vare.  It  was  about  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  remember  the  yaluation  placed  upon  the 
ground  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Vare.  It  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes;  but  I  mean  then. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  haye  no  figures;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  would  hke  you,  if  you  can  get  that,  to  get  the 
estimate  of  its  yalue  at  that  time  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Britten.  While  you  are  doing  that  you  mipht  also  give  the 
amount  that  the  Goyernment  receiyed  for  tlie  original  site  from  the 
railroad  company. 

Mr.  Tribble.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question. 

I  woiild  hke  to  know  what  you  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  nayy  yard  there,  with  regard  to  the.  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  appropriation  of  money  from  the  Goyernment  amoug  the 
different  States.     T\^at  haye  you  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Vare.  I  would  say  some  years  ago  the  RepubUcans  used  to 
diyide  the  appropriations  on  what  was  called  log-rolhng  and,  some  said, 
pork-barrel  distribution.  I  am  spealdng  of  the  whole  proposition  of  di- 
*  viding  the  money  of  all  kinds  around  among  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  My  thought  was  that  in  these  adyance  days  greater  con- 
sideration is  giyen  to  the  poUcy  of  economy.  I  am  presenting  this 
bill  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  country  to 
what  I  think  is  an  opportunity  for  the  department  to  carry  out  this 
pohcy  of  economy. 

Mr.  Tribble.  Do  you  beheye  that  all  the  nayy  yard  ought  to  go  to 
one  place  ?  Do  you  oeUeye  that  all  the  appropriations  ought  to  go  to 
one  locaUty  ? 

Mr.  Vare.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  beyond  putting  the  policy  of 
economy  and  efficiency  into  practice  Pennsylyania  ougnt  to  get  these 


say  that  the  proposition  which  had  tlie  nwst  merit  in  it  should  be 
given  first  consideration. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  mean  an  armor-plate  foundry? 

Mr.  Varb.  No;  I  mean  a  central  iron,  brass,  and  steel  foundry. 

The  Chairman.  The  board,  in  speaking  of  uie  foundry  conditions 
existing  over  the  country,  have  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
central  foundry,  but  the  department  has  not  submitted  any  recom- 
mendation on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Tribble.  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  your  views  are  in  regard 
to  concentrating  all  of  these  works  at  one  place,  with  a  view  ot 
economy  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  Vare.  My  theory  is  that  possibly  in  private  enterprise  there 
has  been  great  concentration,  in  many  places  to  the  besefit  of  the 
community  where  the  concentration  has  taken  place,  in  the  line  of*, 
doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Mr.  Tribble.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  same  economy  and 
efficiency  could  be  obtained  by  concentrating  the  works  of  the  puUic 
as  could  by  concentrating  private  industry! 

Mr.  Vare.  By  way  of  illustration,  in  line  with  the  proposed  anaor- 

?Iate  plant,  the  three  great  plants  of  the  country  now  are  located  iB 
ennsylvania — virtually  the  only  three  great  plants;  that  is,  the 
Pittsburgh  steel  plant,  the  Carnegie  mant,  and  one  other — the 
Bethlehem  plant.  They  are  located  in  Pennsylvania,  not  becaaae 
Fennsylvama  is  particularly  a  greater  State  than  Bome  otitier  Stain, 
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iltbough  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  States  in  the  Union — but 
ixBy  are  located  theie  because  of  me  natural  supply  and  labor  being 
iberc.  You  can  not  take  the  natural  resources  of  rennsylvania  away 
bcNSi  it  and  place  them  in  some  other  part  of  the  country.  Therefore 
llieBe  men  wno  are  in  business  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  themselres 
select  Pennsyl^'ania  for  these  great  plants  because  the  supply  is  there 
and  tike  labor  is  there. 

If  tills  policy  of  efficiency  and  economy,  which  the  administration 
has  been  advocating,  is  to  be  followed,  u  they  are  to  be  enabled  to 
place  a  check,  as  it  were,  on  what  some  people  term  a  monopoly,  and 
some  of  us  term,  possibly,  an  overcharge,  by  lack  of  competition;  if 
they  are  going  to  put  a  check  on  them  by  having  a  plant  oi  their  own, 
the  Government,  m  order  to  successfully  carry  out  its  purpose,  must 
erect  that  plant  where  there  can  be  the  greatest  economy  and  the 
greF':d8t  efficiency. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Mr.  Vare,  are  you  speaking  about  the  policy  of 
the  present  administration  for  economy? 

Mr.  Vare.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  tell  us  what  admin- 
istration has  ever  advocated  or  practiced  any  economy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration had  rather  specialized  on  the  desire  to  reduce  expenditures. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  Have  we  not  spent  more  than  the  Republicans 
in  evenr  department  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Vare.  That  is  a  matter  for  you  to  answer,  sir. 

Mr.  WrrHERSPOON.  I  want  to  know  where  that  poUcv  comes  from. 

Mr.  Brtiten.  Mr.  Vare,  along  with  your  argument  of  economy  and 
efficienc}r,  would  you  advise  tliis  committee  to  be  guided  very  largely 
by  the  views  of  the  experts  of  the  Navy  Department  ? 

Mr.  Vare.  I  would  say  that  where  the  experts  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment are  so  absolutely  and  positively  right  their  views  ought  to  be 
taken. 

Mr.  BRriTEN.  They  have  advised  us  or  recommended  the  building 
of  a  dry  dock  at  Norfolk. 

Mr.  VARE.  I  qualified  my  previous  answer  by  saying  that  if  the  de- 
partment was  positively  and  unquestionably  n^t.     [JL#aughter.] 

Some  gentleman  inquired  about  the  difference  between  the  armor- 
plate  foundry  and  the  central  foundry.  I  think  it  was  probably  Mr» 
Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  had  not  heard  of  the  foundry  idea. 

Mr.  Vare.  This  proposed  central  foundry  is  in  response  to  the 
r^x>rt  of  the  Navy  Department.  If  the  committee  does  not  mind 
I  will  read  it.    It  is  only  a  short  statement. 

CENTRAL  FOUNDBF  ARQUMENTS. 

In  response  to  repoits  of  the  Navy  Department,  I  introduced  the  hill,  providin|;  for 
tlw  establiflhment  ot  a  centnd  foundry  at  the  Philadelpliia  Navy  Yard. 

Some  of  the  experts  of  the  department  made  a  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  coit  of  audi 
a  founary  and  concluded  that  $500,000  would  cover  it.  The  Navy  Department  board 
wldch  inspected  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  recommended  that  it  was  absolutely 

seMnry  to  provide  increasea  foundry  facilities  at  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  this  special  report  the  board  which  investigated  the  naval  foundry^ 
iiWmitifm  in  all  the  yards  of  the  country  favored  Puiladelphia  over  all  other  cities. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  and  delay  experienced  in  obtaining  turbia^^ 
cafliags  and  lam  steel  castings  is  one  of  the  main  obstacles  in  the  ways  of  material  la- 
in speed  of  construction  of  naval  vessels. 


MT,  uRowNiNO.  I'DOBe  men  are  in  acuve  seance  i 

Mr.  Vake.  AU  ot  tham. 

Mr,  Browning.  They  also  Fecommeaded  a  dry  dock  for 

Mr.  Henbley  CinterpoBing).  Mr,  Vara,  you  ao  not  mean  to  say 
that  you  would  expect  this  committee  to  lUst  swallow  anything  «Hi 
everything  dished  out  to  it  by  these  so-called  experts  of  the  depart- 
ment, do  you  ?  We  ought  to  exeroBe  our  own  judgment  to  a  certain 
extent  on  these  questions. 

Mr.  Vabe.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  swallow  anything  you  do  not 
think  is  right. 

Mr.  Henslet.  We  ought  to  be  presumed  to  have  some  judgnuot 
and  to  exercise  it  in  connection  with  these  propositions. 

Mr.  Vare.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  business  m^n  in  Philade^diia, 
when  I  want  to  hire  an  architect  to  build  a  building  I  get  an  archi- 
tect;! do  not  put  my  judgment  up  against  the  experience  of  an  archi- 
tect. 

Mr.  WiTHEEBPOON.  Do  you  ask  the  architect  whether  you  han 
money  enough  to  erect  the  building  1 

Mr.  Vare.  If  I  did  not  have  the  money  I  would  not  employ  tb« 
architect. 

Mr.  WrrHEBSPOON.  Then  you  do  not  employ  him  until  after  job 
have  determined  the  question  whether  you  are  going  to  do  a  Uung, 
do  you  t 

Mr.  Vare.  Sometimes  I  anticipate.  Some  of  the  most  ancceafol 
business  enterprises  have  been  brought  about  by  antic^Mting— JckA- 
ing  into  the  future. 
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Mr.  Browning.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 
^  Of  course,  the  gentleman  understands  that  the  General  Board 
simply  makes  recommendations  and  that  the  conmiittee  acts  according 
to  its  own  light.  The  gentleman  also  knows  that  last  year  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  appeared  before  this  committee,  in  answer  to 
a  question  of  the  chairman  as  to  where  the  dry  dock  should  be  located 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  said  he  would  leave  that  to  the  judgment  of 
the  committee.  The  committee,  in  voting  on  the  project,  voted  for 
the  dry  dock  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  13  to  5,  so  that  the  General  Board 
simply  reconunends.  This  year  the  General  Board  has  reconunended 
four  battleships,  but  that  is  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  decide. 

^  Mr.  Vabe.  I  so  understand;  that  the  final  conclusion  of  this  propo- 
sition rests  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Does  not  your  central  foundry  bill  do  away  with 
the  foundries  in  all  the  yards  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Mr.  Vare.  My  theory  is  that  there  are  very  many  large  castinj^ 
which  the  Government  at  the  present  time  can  not  get  out  sat&- 
factorily  and  they  want  one  large  central  plant  to  secure  these  extra 
la^e  castings. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  would  still  nm  the  other  foundries? 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  that 
the  Secretary  sent  a  copy  of  the  report,  which  embraces  a  multitude 
of  things,  with  the  express  stipulation  that  the  department  had  not 
considered  them  and  did  not  submit  them  with  any  recommendation, 
pro  or  con,  but  simply  that  the  committee  might  have  in  its  files  a 
copy  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  that  in  print  ? 

The  CHAmMAN.  Yes;  the  secretary  of  the  committee  tells  me  it 
has  been  printed.  That  report  states  that  this  central-foimdry 
project  is  not  to  do  away  with  or  to  supplant  the  foundries  already 
existing  in  the  shops. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  one  question:  Which  do  you 
consider  of  first  importance,  the  central  foundry  or  the  1,700-ioot 
dry  dock  ? 

Mr.  Vare.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  I  am  for  the  dry  dock  first. 
My  idea  in  suomitting  this  foundry  proposition  is  that  when  the 
committee  decides  that  they  will  go  into  tnat  branch  of  the  business 
I  simply  would  like  to  have  Philadelphia  considered  along  with  the 
other  cities. 

In  further  answer  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Browning,  from  New  Jer- 
sey, the  dry  dock  is  one  proposition.  I  submit  it  has  no  connection 
with  the  building  of  ships.  I  repeat  again,  if  it  is  the  thought  of 
this  committee  and  the  poUcy  of  the  department  to  increase  the 
number  of  governmental  shipways,  and  that  is  their  poUcy  to  show 
tibe  country  that  they  can  build  ships  possibly  cheaper  than  those 
they  now  buy  from  the  different  smpbuildiii^  companies,  then  I 
submit  the  splendid  faciUties  that  Philadelphia  affords  for  that 
purpose. 

In  order  that  the  committee  will  not  misconstrue  the  matters  that 
I  am  discussing,  three  or  four  propositions  being  submitted  at  the 
same  time,  the  bill  that  I  have  submitted  in  connection  with  the 
armor-plate  proposition  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
survey  for  tne  purpose  of  locating  a  suitaDle  site  at  or  near  Phila- 
delphia. 


out  the  beet  Bits  near  the  navy  yard,  or  even  within  the  yard. 

(H.  K.  SlSr,  SliIr-tMrd  Coogna,  flnt  awdon.] 

X  BILL  Providine  lor  tbe  appolDtmuit  of  •  board  of  gurvtv  lor  lh«  purpsn  of  ialeettii|  >  mltablc  riw  t* 
■  nmvBl  anoor  piMit  atarnciu  PbilaMphla  Nt«r  Tard,  League  IilaiHl.  Ftaajtntih,  uMtabtaiaitt 
an  minute  of  llw  oost  thirHif . 

Beiteyuseltdby  0it  StnaU  and  Houie  of  Repratntativa  of  Ae  UnHed  Slatei  of  Avimt 
in  Ctmjnu  atumhUd,  Th»t  the  Secratuy  of  tfae  Navy  be,  and  be  i«  hereby,  anthorind 
and  directed  to  appoint  a  board  of  three  officers  of  the  Uoitad  Stat«a  Nary,  tti*  )/n- 
aiding  officer  ot  wmch  ahall  be  a  rear  admiral  on  the  active  list,  who  ihall  m  dinged 
to  nuike  immediate  examination  of  aitee  at  or  near  the  Ph^adelphia  Navy  TMd. 
L«agne  Idand,  Pennaylvania,  irfaicb  would  be  niitable  for  tli«  MUblidunent  ol  • 
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have  examined,  taking  into  conrfimtion  the  lacton  ol  ._ ._     , 

of  manufacture,  facility  of  diatribntion,  and  eoforthi  and  Mul bo«id  duH'submitaK 
eatimate  of  the  cost  of  acquiattian  of  niai  iite  as  it  may  MOMBineBid,  togedter  witii  n 
eatimate  of  tba  coot  «f  conduction  and  complete  eqai|«Mirt  ttf  a  nanl  afner  ptaal 
ot  rafficiaat  Ga{iacity  to  fumidi  amor  and  anngr  pkite  (•  imtbI  T«Mela,  baaad  i^M 
the  average  annual  requirements  during  the  ten  years  laat  past. 

Sbo.  2.  That  the  Seoetary  of  the  Navy  ehaU,  upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  aaidbovd, 
tianamit  it  to  t^  Speaker  ot  ttie  Houae  of  Itepreeentatlvw,  togethtf  with  hk  receb- 
maadatton*  thewoa. 

AKQcnvr  vos  bbifkats. 

!%•  bill  which  I  have  istradncri  fv  (he  tnuimetJM  tt  *ly«J«  **  A*  tllliilt 
e  than  pay  for  itaeU  WflUi 
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an  approDriatdon  of  $200,000  for  beginning  work  on  the  shipwa^^s  which  have  been' 
advocatea  for  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yara ,  but  I  believe  tnat  if  the  sum  provided 
in  my  bill,  $950,000,  were  appropriated  at  once  the  Government  could  eUuri  work 
on  battleships  at  the  Philadelpnia  Navy  Yard  without  any  delay. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  Secretary  Daniels  intends  that  Slipways  for  the  con- 
struction of  large  battleships  should  be  established  at  League  Island  eventually,  but 
that  the  ways  can  be  so  constructed  at  the  Philadelphia  yard  that  smaller  types  of 
vessels  might  be  built  there.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  need  for  this  improve- 
ment. The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  has  more  work  than  it  can  attend  to,  and  all  the 
experts  of  the  Navy  have  agreed  that  League  Island  is  the  proper  place  for  the  ship- 
ways  requested  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  stated  in  his  report  that  his  attitude  is  for  economy  and 
has  shown  a  commendable  desire  to  avoid  all  useless  expenditures.  He  admits 
frankly,  however,  that  a  shipway  in  Philadelphia  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
report  of  the  General  Board,  which  accompanies  the  report  of  Secretary  Daniels, 
points  out  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  various  commandants  and  chiefs  of 
Dureaus  strongly  favor  the  adoption  of  a  well-defined  policy  of  shipbuilding  for  our 
navy  yards.  In  view  of  this  general  feeling  that  the  Government  should  build  more 
ships  itself,  the  Navy  Department  proposes  to  undertake  the  construction  of  coal 
baigea,  oil  and  water  barges,  tugs,  and  such  other  small  vessels  as  may  be  within  the 
capacity  of  the  several  yards  as  occasion  may  demand. 

In  the  report  of  the  General  Board  the  following  paragraph  occurs: 

'*With  the  authorization  b>^  Congress  of  appropriate  funds  it  is  hoped  to  equip  an 
additional  yard  with  the  requisite  facilities  for  battleship  construction.'' 

It  was  my  understanding  that  this  paragraph  referred  directl>[  to  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  and  this  was  &own  by  the  fact  that  Secretary  Daniels  submitted  in  the 
regular  estimates  an  item  of  $200,000  for  beginning  work  on  a  shipways  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  would  be  real  economy  in  having  an  additional  yard 
for  diipbuilaing  purposes  in  order  that  there  might  be  friendly  competition  with  the 
Brooklyn  yard,  whicn  now  has  a  monopoly  on  tma  Government  work.  The  fact  that 
(he  leiuling  private  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  country  are  located  on  the  Delaware 
River  is  evidence  that  no  better  location  could  be  found  for  a  Government  ship- 
building plant.  I  would  like  to  read  from  the  report  of  the  special  board  appointed 
to  inspect  conditions  at  the  navy  yard  in  Philadelphia,  which,  with  reference  to 
building  facilities  said: 

'*The  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  has  not  been  especially  developed  for  shipbuilding 
purposes  although  the  Delaware  River  is  the  center  of  that  industry  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  situation  possesses  important  advantages  for  such  construction,  since  the 
ywd  not  only  contains  suitable  space  for  carrying  on  such  work  in  an  efficient,  expe- 
ditious, and  economical  maimer,  but  is  likewise  most  favorably  located  for  procuring 
labor  material  particularly  essential  to  shipbuilding. 

*'A  site  soutn  of  the  machine  shop  for  a  new  bmlding  ways  has  been  reserved  for 
some  years  but  this  site  is  limited  in  length  and  probably  could  only  be  of  efficient 
use  to  vessels  of  less  than  500  feet  in  length.  In  order  to  prepare  the  yard  for  building 
battleships  of  the  largest  type  a  site  for  a  building  ways  with  suitable  crane  facilitiee, 
^uld,  however,  be  reserved  to  the  west  of  the  proposed  additional  dock. 

"The  shops  of  the  machinery  division,  with  the  exception  of  foundry  facilities  and 
some  heavy  machine  tools  are  well  equipped  and  located  for  new  construction  on 
eiUier  the  proposed  or  the  new  site." 

After  describing  the  possibilities  of  the  yard  for  shipbuilding  purposes  the  board 
stated  that  it  considered  the  following  as  essential  steps  to  preparing  the  yard  for 
shipbuilding  purposes: 

'*A  site  for  a  building  slip  to  be  reserved  to  the  west  of  the  proposed  diy  dock,  the 
preparation  of  the  ways  to  oe  begun  in  such  a  manner  as  will  permit,  without  future 
changes,  the  building  of  the  heaviest  type  of  battleships.  The  construction  and 
equipment  to  include  suitable  cranes  so  installed  as  to  permit  of  ready  extension  to 
serve  the  entire  ehip. 

''The  purchase  and  installation  of  heavy  machine  tools,  and  the  extension  of  foun- 
dry facia  ties." 

Here  then  we  have  a  special  board  favoring  the  building  of  ships  at  the  Philadelphia 
yard  in  addition  to  the  recommendation  of  the  general  board  which  investigated  aU 
the  yards  and  still  reported  in  favor  of  the  project  at  Philadelphia,  and  finally  the 
estimate  of  Secretary  Daniels  himself,  who  felt  that  an  appropriation  of  $200,000 
should  be  made  to  begin  the  work.  There  has  been  no  contest  over  this  project  be> 
cause  it  has  been  wonced  out  by  the  experts  of  the  Navy  Department  themselves, 
and  they  are  unanimous  in  declaring  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  to  be  the  proper 
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^ohi questions  as  you  may>desiT«'me'tD  anawer^  I  ahalliRaty 'Biiidi 

■ppjreoiate  it.  ■  ■■,■-.-,  ■     ...  , 

T:Tbis  is  not,  and  should  not  be  made,  a  sectional  or  political  question. 
The.iaci;  is  I  had  hoped  that  the. time. had  coiae  when  wafouldcoo- 
uder  questions  of  this  kind  in  a  spirit  of  broad  patiiotism  -andx^y 
wltAi  retoence  to  the  eood  of  the  Navy  and  the  good  of  the  K«t«>D. 
rhad  believed  that  the  time  had  come  -whea  the  narrow  s^tiooil 
fipiiit  of. other  days  had  been  abandoned,  and  whea,  with  deasv 
vision,  we  oould  see  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  particular  Stata 
oaid'&id  need  fop  imjH«v«nents  not  to  he  located  uierein^-  Politica 
and  sectionalbmshoald  never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  our  nsnl 


1  L'Sm  willing  that  this  committee  shall  impartially  consider  the 
particular  ment  of  each  yard,  and  then  vote  for  su  ch '  im  pro  laments 
at'each  yard  as  will  best  promote  the  interest  of  the  Navy  and  of  the 
Nation,  and  without  reference  to  the. location  of  the  improvement 
or  to-,  the  interest  of  any  particular  individual  or  to  any  particular 
State  therein.  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  patriotism  domutdi 
that  we  shBil  follow  such  a  course.  -     ■  *     . 

...Lwiah'that  it  shall  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  oppoaed 
to  appsopriationS'Tequired  for  improvements  actually  neaded.'Ai  ate- 
tion»'other  than  Norfolk.-  -I  am  absohrtely  unwilluig  t^t-fliyi'dcBm 
for  needed  improvements  at  the  Noifolk  yard  disll  in  any  way-infti*' 
BDC^me^JFO. oppose  needed  or  even  similar  improvementa  at  ptliar 
yvrda.' I  am  opposed,- however,  to  thn  mirifnTrrin  |inlirix  nf  ilnr^lniiBH 
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any  yard  without  reference  to  its  adaptability  for  the  purposes  for 
which'  its  location  bc^t  suits  it.  .  Such  a^policy  has  been  too  long  lc4* 
kmeUy  has  resulted  in  lar^e  and  unnece3saiT  topenditures,  iana  h^ 
not  contributed  to  the  mihtary  valua  oriusefulncBS  cl  the  yards.  In 
the  interest  of  economy,  as  well  asiin  the 'haeteceBt^ofi  the. efficiency  id 
the  Nfevy,  su6h  ti  policy  ought  to  be  abandoned.'        .  -*     •      ' 

E'^erybody  knows  that  every  yard  is  not  suitably  located  for  ship- 
building, and  that  every  yard  b  not  suitably  located  for.ahip  dockings 
and  that  it  is  a  useless  waste  of  money  to  provide  saofarequipment 
and  faciUties  at  points  where  they  will  not  be  needed  or  used  for -such 
purposes.  '  .  *    .    . 

Hastily  considered  extensions,  and  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular plan  or  purpose,  ought  not  to  be  made,  and  the  yards  ought 
to  be  developed  so  as  to  make  them  of  most  value  for  general  navy- 
yard  work^  and  at  the  «ame  time  of  most  service  to  the  Navy^  If 
you  will  follow  some  well-matured  plan,  a  practical  and  logical  develi- 
opment  can  be  had,  the  expenses  ol  operation  lessened  ana  the  actual 
service  of  the  yards  increased.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  say 
to*  you,  in  all  frankness,  that  I  do  not  ask  for  any  improvements  at 
the  Norfolk  yard  that  will  not  contribute  to  the  public  good  and  to 
the  greater  emciency  of  the  Navy.  .    .• 

IL^ving  made  this  general  statement  of  my  position  with  reference 
to  navy-yard  improvements  and  extensions,  1  desire  now  to  submit 
to  you  for  your  consideration  the  reasons  which  have  convinced  me 
that  certain  improvements  ought  to  be  made  at  the  Norfolk  yard. 

I  can  say  notning  in  favor  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  that  nas  not 
repeatedly  been  said  by  Army  and  Navy  experts,  men  whose  trained 
juagment  ought  to  be  entitled  to  your  confidence  and  to  your  serious 
consideration. 

For  the  past  100  years  every  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  every 
commandaiy^  of  the  yard,  with  hardly  a  smgle  exception,  has  mad^ 
recommendations  for  its  improvement  and  extension,  and  naval 
boards  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  examine  and  report  on  its 
condition  nave  repeatedly  declared  ''that  no  yard  belonging  to  the 
United  States  from  its  geographical  position  is  more  important." 

As  early  as  the  vear  1869,  before  the  passions  of  the  great  Civil  War 
had  subsided,  and  when  the  area  of  the  Norfolk  yard  was  smaller  by 
272  acres  than  it  is  to-day,  a  naval  board  composed  of  Real  Admiral 
Stringham,  Admiral  Stripling,  and  Commodore  S.  P.  Lee,  appointed 
by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
navy  yards  and  make  recommendations  concerning  them,  ^  reported 
with  regard  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  as  follows : 

^  TbiB  is  considered  the  best  site  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  a  ^Tg^  navy  yard.  It 
18  situated  near  the  capes  of  the  Chc8ax)eake  Bay  on  the  Elizabeth  Aiver.  Its  natural 
features — ^proximity  to  the  sea,  central  position  on  the  coast,  mild  climate,  secure 
defens^by  land  and  sea,  a  large  accessible  harbor,  safe  from  wind,  sea,  and  ice,  grand 
ektent  of  nt  and  inexpensive  land,  supplying  the  most  abundant  and  convenient  water 
ipont,  and  almost  natural  basins^  like  Paradise  Creek— are  extremeljr  favorable  for  the 
cppstruction  of  a  great  and  national  navy  yard  for  all  purposes  wmck  -mcKlem,  naval 
n^itfi^  requires. 

As  late  as  1912,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Meyer  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Naval  AflFairs  as  follows:  •■• 


•  I  studied  the  conditions  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Charleston  to  Portsmouth  and 
put  title  matter  up  to  tiie  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  and  alter  they  bad  given  theii 
<q[>imon  I  further  assigned  it  to  Uie  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  foreoDnd«mtioii|  sad 
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they  reported  that  the  ideal  plan  for  the  Navy  would  be  to  have  two  ^T^at  naval  hum 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  harbors  which  would  receive  and  could  maintain  the  entire 
fleet  and  its  auxiliaries.  1 1  appeared  self-evident  that  the  only  two  places  which  could 
receive  the  fleet  and  all  its  auxiliaries  were  Hampton  Roads,  where  we  have  the  Nor 
folk  Navy  Ysu^,  and  Narragansett  Ba>r.  If  we  were  freshly  confronted  with  the  dutj 
of  locating  and  building  the  naval  stations  required  on  the  Atlantic,  without  regard  to 
existing  stations,  the  interests  of  the  Navy  and  the  Nation  would  be  best  served  by 
the  establishment  of  one  first-class  station  on  the  coast  north  of  the  Delaware,  equij^ed 
for  docking,  repairing,  and  provisioning  at  least  half  of  the  entire  fleet,  and  one  stam 
of  the  same  capacity  at  Norfolk. 

And  Admiral  Mahan,  generally  recognized  as  one  of  our  neatest 
naval  experts,  in  Naval  Strategy,  pages  169-170,  makes  the  following 
statement: 

Chesapeake  Bay  and  New  York,  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  are  two  points  clearly  indi- 
cated by  nature  as  primary  bases  of  supply,  and  consequently  for  arsenals  of  chief 
importance.  For  these  reasons  they  are  also  proper  ports  of  retreat  in  case  of  a  bid 
defeat  because  of  the  resources  that  should  be  accumulated  in  them. 

These  statements,  if  any  roUance  whatever  can  be  placed  in  the 
judmient  of  Army  and  In  avy  experts,  furnish  the  most  conclusive 
eviJence  that  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  ought  to  be  made  one  of  the 
great  naval  bases  of  the  country.  Such  a  naval  base  should  have 
ample  docking  and  repair  facihties  and  should  be  so  equipped  that 
ships  could  go  there  on  short  notice  and  be  docked,  repaireci^  coaled, 
supplied,  and  sent  out  again  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time.  And  if 
the  interest  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Nation  can  be  best  served  by  the 
establishment  of  such  a  base,  and  this  is  the  oyerwhelming  opinion 
of  all  Army  and  Navy  experts,  then  its  equipment  with  proper  dock- 
ing and  repair  facihties  lor  such  a  purpose  ought  not  longer  to  be 
neglected.  It  already  meets  all  the  other  essential  requirements  fm* 
such  a  naval  base. 

First.  It  is  located  on  deep  water.  The  Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Harbor,  on  which  it  is  located,  is  one  of  the  very  best  on  ^he  Atlantic 
coast,  and  is  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  has  been  so 
pronounced  by  ship  captains  of  every  nation  of  the  world,  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  rail  and  water  transportation  in  this  country, 
and  by  every  naval  board  that  has  been  appointed  to  examine  it. 
It  is  free  from  obstruction,  free  from  severe  storms,  and  free  from 
damage  by  ice.  The  depth  of  water  from  the  yard  to  the  sea,  only 
27  miles  distant,  is  35  feet,  and  additional  depth,  when  desired,  can 
be  easily  obtained  and  at  comparatively  small  cost.  The  >\idth  of 
the  channel  is  now  400  feet — will  soon  be  increased  to  600  feet — and 
is  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  the  largest  ships  of  the  Navy  to  reach  it 
without  difliculty.  There  is  so  little  silting  in  the  channel  that  this 
width  and  depth  can  be  easily  maintained.  And  the  average  range 
of  tide  in  the  river  is  only  about  2  J  feet,  and  never  interferes  >\4th  the 
safe  and  easy  navigation  of  the  harbor. 

Some  one,  it  is  tnio,  has  suggested  that  the  yard  is  located  "on  a 
little  river;''  but  it  is  also  tnie  that  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  Harbor, 
in  which  it  is  located,  together  with  Hampton  Roads,  which  is  a  part 
of  it,  is  big  enough  to  handle  annually  more  than  23,000,000  tona 
of  water  commerce,  valued  at  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars, 
and  is  also  big  enough  to  float  the  combined  na\'ies  of  the  world. 

Some  doubt  havini^  been  expressed  as  to  the  depth  of  the  channel, 
I  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  which  reads  as  follows* 
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Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineebs, 

October  4, 1913, 
Hon.  £.  E.  Holland, 

Home  of  Representatives . 

Sir:  Replyine  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant.  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
the  project  for  me  improvement  of  Norfolk  Harbor  provides  for  a  depth  of  35  feet  at 
mean  low  water,  and  on  June  30,  1913,  there  existed  a  channel  from  deep  water  in 
Hampton  Roads  to  above  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  of  not  less  than  35  feet  at  mean  low 
water,  but  iJie  controlling  depth  over  Thimble  Shoal,  between  Hampton  Roads  and 
the  ocean,  was  on  June  30  only  34  feet  at  mean  low  water.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  the  full  project  depth  of  35  feet  will  soon  be  available  over  this  shoal. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  T.  Rossell, 
Chief  of  Engineers^  United  States  Army, 

This  project  has  now  been  completed  and  a  survey  has  been  asked 
for  with  a  view  to  securing  a  depth  of  40  feet.  With  such  a  depth 
any  battleship  of  the  Navy  can  reach  the  station  without  dilficulty. 
Two  of  the  Navy's  largest  dreadnaughts  did  reach  it  and  were  suc- 
cessfully docked  at  this  station  only  a  tew  months  ago. 

The  modem  dreadnaught  when  leaving  a  navy  yard  with  all 
ammunition,  coaJ,  and  stores  aboard,  will  nave  a  mean  draft  of  29 
feet  9  or  10  inches,  and  probably  an  extreme  draft  of  more  than  30 
feet.     I  have  the  following  letter  as  my  authority  for  this  statement. 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair, 

January  15^  1914* 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Holland:  Referring  to  your  inquiry  of  the  12th  instant,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  the  battleshipe  New  York,  Texas,  Ne\'ada,  and  Oklahoma 
have  a  mean  draft,  under  normal  dispiacemenX, — that  is,  with  two-tiiirds  coal,  two- 
thirds  ammunition,  and  two-thirds  stores  aboard — of  28  feet  6  inches.  When  leaving 
a  yard,  with  all  coal,  ammunition,  and  stores  aboard,  they  will  have  a  mean  draft 
of  29  feet  9  or  10  inches.  Depending  upon  the  distribution  of  stores,  it  is  probable 
that  each  of  these  vessels  will  have  an  extreme  draft  at  one  end  or  other  of  the  ship 
of  more  than  3i  feet.  With  the  increase  in  size  of  ships,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
drafts  wiU  be  further  increased. 
Very  sincerely, 

R.  M.  Watt, 
Chief  Constructor^  United  States  Navy. 

The  Philadelphia  yard  is  located  on  the  Delaware  Kiver.  The 
Delaware  River  has  a  probable  depth  of  30  feet  1  inch  at  mean  low 
water.  It  will  take  years  of  time  and  millions  of  money  to  complete 
the  authorized  project  of  35  feet  for  that  river.  I  have  the  following 
letter  as  my  authority  for  this  statement: 

Office  of  CmEF  of  Engineers, 

January  15, 1914. 
Hon.  E.  E.  Holland, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Sib:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  request  of  the  13th  instant.  I  have  the  honor 
to  advise  you  Uiat  me  maximum  draft  tnat  can  be  carried  over  the  shoalest  part  of 
the  Delaware  River  from  the  sea  to  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia  is  30.1  at  mean 
low  water.  The  mean  range  of  tide  varies  from  5.3  feet  at  Fhiiadelphia  to  6  feet  at 
the  head  of  the  Delaware  Bay.  The  width  of  this  channel  is  600  feet  in  the  straight 
reaches  and  somewhat  wider  at  the  heads. 

Second.  The  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1913,  shows  ^t  the  35-foot  channel  for  this  section  of  Delaware  River  was  on  that  date 
about  12}  per  cent  completed.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  channel  is  $10,920,000,  of 
which  $4,110,600  has  been  appropriated  to  date,  leaving  16,809,200  yet  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

Third.  Diuring  the  past  fiscal  year  approximately  11,000,000  was  expended  in 
furthering  the  work  on  this  project.    At  this  rate  10  years  would  be  required  to  com- 


moval  of  any  shoaling  on  the  first  indications''  (see  Rept.  U.S.  IL 
Engineers,  1913,  p.  1747),  and  at  a  total  cost  of  more  tlutn  S3OO,0O0 
for  the  past  year,  or  nearlr  one-eighth  of  the  total  amount  expended 
by  the  Government  on  tne  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth  Harbor  since  1876. 

.  But  the  depth  of  the  Delaware  River,  if  30  feet  1  inch  ai  mean  low 
water,  is  not  sufficient  for  ita  safe  navigation  by  the  present  iargt 
dreadnaughts,  and  certai^  will  not  be  safe  for  vessels  of  larger  siis 
and  of  increased  draft.  The  battleships  New  Yori,  Texa«,  Nevada, 
and  Oklahoma  "have  a  mean  draft,  under  normal  displacemeDt,  « 
28. feet  6  inches,"  and  according  to  the  best  "expert  naval  opinuat 
a  safe  channel  should  be  swept  to  at  least  3  feet  below  the  maximiiB 
battleship  draft."  I  have  tne  following  letter  as  my  authority  iat 
this  statement:  .      ._  -      ., 

Navt.  DxFABTtUMT,  V<UNiAi)r;7,^AH, . 

'  My  Dba8  Mb.  Holland:  Your  letMr  to  Ram  Admitttl  Blue,  napecting  Um  depth 
-'  ^■"•'-iT  that  ahoukl  be  under  a,  battleebip's  keel  for  safe  inveetigatioQ  has  been  bioa^ 
"     '"  '  '  '  '     le  ioHow 


I,  and  I  beg  to  reply  as  ioHowB; 
Expert  naval  opinion  conaiders  that  a'saie  cliannel  should  be  swept  to  M  leaalS 
feet  below  the  maiimum  batileehip  draft.  Thus  a  battledlip  drawing  S2  feet  caM 
safely  use  a  channel  with  35  feel  of  ivater  at  mean  tow  water.  The  axtiwSfeet  b 
necessary  because  every  ship  "squats"  when  proceeding  in  shallow  iraCer,  tliewMat 
of  "squalfl"  or  inrrease  in  draft  depending  upon  the  speed.  The  general  boaidW 
tiie  Navy  has  recommended  a  prai^ticable  d^bh  of  40  feet  m  all  apprcMtcbes  to  itm 
varda,  because  a  ship  drawing  32  feetr—ihe  maximum  dr^of  new  eanatmctiao — wip 


her  compartments  forward  flooded,  is  estimated  \a  increase  her  dn^  to  39  feet,  vj 
proceeding  dead  slow,  she  could  use  a  channel  with  a  known  dmth  of  40  feet.  IW 
«bove  fignres  apply  to  smoolh  vaUr.    If  there  is  an  ocean  iwetl  at  th«  entnitre  » 
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»cfaamld  an'additiofiBl  aildwance  must  b^^mide.  and  this  allaW«D<(^*d^ii(&'1ipto 
lotid  conditloBs.  When  strong^ loeal  ofifahore  winas  Mow  for  a-considerabie  time,  tM 
depth  of  water  in  channels  leading  to  large  estuaries,  such  as  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
certain  liai'Dors;  tfs'New  York,  is  very  appreciably  decreased. 

Sincerely  yours,  ,i-:  o    ..     ::  iLM-  .... 

Secretary  of  the  Ifavy, 
Hon.  1B.  E.  HoUiAND, 

Hotue  of  Representatives.  ^  ,^  .,;..,.,, 

.^  Would  a  practical  business  man,  with  fuU  knowledge  o£  the  ogok 
cUtion  of  the  channel  approaches  to  the^  two  stations,  build  at  thi^ 
time;a  dry  dock  capable. of  accommodatmg  the  biggest  ships  of  the 
Navy,  At  PhiladelpUa  or -at  Norfolk?     .  .r.        •  •    .    .  ^.      'v 

Second.  It  is  located  sufficiently  far  Jrom  the  «ea  ta  prevent^  its 
bombardment  by  an  enemy's  fleet,  behind  ample  def enses,  independ^ 
eat  of  the  fleet,  and  with  an  approach  channel  that  can  not  be  easily 
obstructed.  »  .  ..    -      i  .  • 

Tha  Naval  Board  appointed  in  1869  to  make  a  report  on  the  con* 
ditions  of  the  Norfolk  yard,  said:.      ^.  .       ,     .    •  c        .  i..      .  .'-j  k\ 

'  It  is.liKHigh'iiear  the  flea,  us  inaccessible  ta  attack  as  if  it -^Me  farinlind;  peslMtiDg 
evisry  advantage  required  for  defense  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  by  its -exterior  and  ex* 
terior  lines  of  defense.  Its  situation  is  healthy,  in  a  temperate  climate,  in  the  sea 
air,  and  on  a  firm,  sandy  soil.  .       t, 

•^'It  has  ample  defenses  independent  4>f  the^  fleet..  Lai^^efortificat 
tionshave  been  erected  by  the  Government  at-Fortress  Monroe,  and 
these  .ore  ample  to  protect  the  yard  and  ftlso  to  prevent  anj  obr 
struction  of  tne  approach  chann^;  When  Cr^pe  Henry  is  fortified^ 
as  is  now  contemplated,  it  will  b^  the  best  t>rote<^d-yar(t'On  ibh 
coast,  and  can,  in  the  opinion  of  Army  and  Nfkvy  ex]>ert8;.be  easily 
naaintained,  even  in  time  of  war,  as  the  greatest  distributing,  equip- 
ping, r  and  refitting  station  of 'tiie  Navy.    >  .     «        *    . 

Tliird.  It  has  good  communication,  both  by  rail  and  water,  with 
manuf acturinfif .  .and  supply  centers,  and  is  capable  t)f  furnishing 
quickly  sufficient  coal,  fuel,  oil,  provisions,  and  other  suppUes  for 
naval,  vessels.  ■  »  -x-^-.  -.  -i       '»  j  •  :■ 

•  Eight  great  trunk  .lines,  having  a  trackage  ofosearly  50^00  milesy 
and  32  foreign,  coastwise,  and  river  lines,  operating  and  reachii^  leut 
in  every  direction,  connect  the  Norfolk  yard  vdtn  all  the  principal 
material-supply  depots  in  the  country.  Materials  of  all  kinos  ana  of 
the  very  best  quahty  used  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  ships  can 
be  assembled  here  with  great  dispatch  and  at  the  lowest  tiost.  Sueh 
materials,  and  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  desired,  are  now  aa^ 
sembled  at  Newport  News,  located  in  almost  the  same  harbor,,  at 
prices  which  enables  the  great  shipbuilding  plant  at  that  'point>  to 
successfully  compete  with  all  other  shipbuilmng  plants  in  the  country 
for  Government  work.  u    ■  ■  ■  •.  i 

It  is  now  recognized  as  the  great  clearing  house  of  the  fleet  &Nr.  coal> 
oil,  ammunition,  and  stores.  More  than  45  per  cent  of  the  coal  oon«« 
sumed  {or  naval  purposes  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  ddtlvered  to-  ships 
and*. vessels  of  the  neet  from  the  great  temiinal  coaling  points  out 
Hampton  Roads.  Naval  colliers  sSao  carry  large  quantities  of'ihiB 
same  ocxal  from  these  same  points  to  the  Pacifie  coast.  The  kind  of 
eoal.  ddUivered  from  these  piers  is  the  celebrated  'Pocohontts^  coal,' 
long  since  recognized  as  the  very  best  steam  coal  on  the  market  for 
naval  purposes. 


mcnt,  and  with  a  certainty  of  cheap  and  comfortable  homes,  which 
can  easily  be  had  either  in  Norfolk  or  Portsmouth,  mechanics  will  be 
attracted  to  this  yard  and  an  efficient  force  of  workmen  can  be  main- 
tainod  at  all  times. 

This  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  Newport  New^,  prac- 
tically within  the  same  harbor,  and  where  climatic  conditions  are 
similar,  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the  private  shipbwlden 
there  in  maintaining  a  sufficient  force  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  at 
such  fair  and  reasonable  wa^es  as  to  enable  them  to  secure  contracts 
for  building  great  battleships  for  the  Government  in  competition 
with  all  the  other  great  shipbuilders  of  the  country.  If  such  a  force 
of  skilled  workmen  can  be  secured  and  maintuned  at  Newport 
News  by  private  parties,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  equally  aa 
large  a  number  can  be  secured  and  maintained  at  Norfolk  by  the 
Government. 

This  station,  therefore,  meets  all  the  requisites  for  a  great  naval 
base,  with  the  single  exception  that  it  has  not  sufficient  means  for 
the  upkeep  and  repair  of  the  fleet.  Its  docking  and  repur  facitities 
are  inadequate.  There  is  an  especially  urgent  demand  for  additional 
docking  facihties,  and  for  the  reasons,  briefly  stated,  as  follows: 

First.  By  reason  of  its  geographical  location  it  is  visited  by  a 
lai^er  number  of  naval  ships  and  vessels  than  any  other  station  oa 
the  coast. 

Naval  ships  and  vessels  pass  and  repass  it  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  all  points  south  of  Cape  Hatteras.  They  catl  at  this  station  for 
coal,  ammunition,  stores,  and  necessary  dockings  and  repaiiB. 
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When  we  examine  the  sheets  issued  by  the  War  Department 
showinjg  the  daily  movements  of  vessels  for  the  year  1912,  we  find, 
according  to  a  report  made  by  Capt.  J.  B.  Patton,  of  the  Navy,  the 
JoUowing: 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels, 

Norfolk  Navy  Yard 642 

Norfolk  Harbor,  including  Hampton  Roadfl 662 

Total .' 1,304 

New  York  Navy  Yard 376 

New  York  Harbor,  including  North  River,  East  Biver,  and  Tompkinsville, 
and  including  246  arrivals  and  departures  during  naval  review,  Oct.  12,  1912.      437 

Total 812 

Boston  Navy  Yard 202 

Boston  Harbor 1 

Total 203 

Philadelphia  Navy  Yard m 

Philadelphia  Harbor 0 

Total 123 

Arrivals  and  departures,  as  shown  by  Movements  of  Vessels,  issued 
daily  by  the  Navy  Department,  for  the  calendar  year  1913,  are  as 
follows: 

Norfolk  Navy  Yard 564 

Norfolk  Harbor,  including  Hampton  Roads 828 

1,392 

N  ew  York  Navy  Yard 455 

New  York  Harbor,  including  Tompkinsville,  North  and  East  Rivers 142 

597 

BoBton  Navy  Yard 1 79 

Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 138 

These  figures  show  that  during  the  years  1912  and  1913  the  number 
of  naval  snips  and  vessels  at  the  Norfolk  yard  for  docking,  repairs, 
and  other  purposes,  and  in  Hampton  Roads  for  coal,  ammunition, 
and  stores,  was  larger  than  at  all  the  other  yards  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  I  have  maoe  no  examination  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
these  figures  with  the  figures  for  other  years,  but  I  am  satisfied  a 
close  examination  will  disclose  that  they  are  not  unusual. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  brief  statement  there.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  answer  a  statement  sometime  after  it  has  been  made, 
and  I  would  Uke  to  answer  that  statement  at  this  point.  I  simply 
want  to  suggest  that  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  ol  the  naval  ren- 
dezvous at  IN  ew  York  in  October  a  year  ago  came  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard. 

Second.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  ships  that  go  to 
this  yard  the  number  of  necessary  dockings  is  larger  than  at  any 
other  station  on  the  coast. 

Hampton  Roads  is  the  fleet^s  rendezvous.  Its  drill  and  practice 
grounds  are  near  the  Capes.     Its  peace  cruising  is  largely  done  in 
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This  is  an  exceedingly  interestiiig  atatement.  It  shatra  ihal  m 
docked  at  Korfolk  last  year  mora  man  40  par  cent  of  .all  the  ^hips 
docked  at  aU  the  stations  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  .  It  ahows-that 
during  the  past  year  as  many  ships  were  docked  at  the  NorfoQE 
station  as  at  any  two  other  stations  on  the  coast,  conaderably  more 
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lliaii'-twice  as  tnany  afc'  at*  Bosion  and  comiderably  move  tibaa 
tilx»B8'  as 'iMny- as  at 'f^UladetpMa:  -  It  also  sbofws •  a  greater  actmt^ 
ai/tiie  docks  at^e  Norfolk- statiofn  than  at  any*  other  station^*  eaiea 
dock  at  this  yard  haying  been  m  use  a  greater  number  of  days-aBiing 
ike  year  than  any <  dock  at  any- other  yard,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Dock  N«.' 2  at  the  New  York  yard.    •• .        '  •        '     .tr..;., 

- 1  also  submit  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  number  of'vodtfels 
docked  at  the  several  yards  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911.  Thia 
ift-also  ao^  interesting  statement.  .It  iriK>ws  the  ineseasiBg  actiw^  of 
th^.docks  at  the  Nonblk  yard;  Sixty<-six  vessels  were  docked  bene  m 
M09'  and  144  in  1913.  At  Philadelphia  25  vessels  were  dockend  in 
1909  and  43  in  1913. 


•               ■ 

Navy  yard. 

.■■» 

Dock 
No. 

NiHnher^f  ▼easels. 

-^ay84oekwa9fa>ttM»  — 

igoB 

1910 

1 
1911 

1909 

•19ia 

1911   • 

Bolton 

{      I 

14 
12 

29 
28 

15 
19 

93 

178 
117 

91 

Ui 

Total 

25 

6? 

34 

182 

292 

201 

I 
2 
3 

Now  York* 

27 

.     B 
13 

34 

..    16 

16 

32 
2_ 
20 

213 

.    .      .61 
167 

223 

_  .    151 

180 

^ 

'      m 

Total 

'•     48 
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60 
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Philadelphia 

..  .  13 
12 

-16 
17 

6 
20 

.        180 
186 

;'  ,'.,3 

lat 

Total 

'■'■    % 

33 

26 

366 

307 

vi 

1 

2 

I            3 
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Norfblk. 

26 
30 

8 

20 
24 
16 

43 
36 
23 

321 
275 
108 

277 
233 
132 

s 

■  '. 

w 

Total 

66 

60 

102 

696 

642 

m 
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1  Dry  Dock  No.  4  was  not  commissioned  until  May  9, 1912. 
First  vessel  docked  Dec.  8, 1906. 

If  a  larger  number  of  vessels  are  docked  per  dock  per  annum  at 
this  yard  than  at  any  other  yard,  and  if  the  docks  at  this  vard  are 
used  a  greater  number  of  days  during  the  year  than  the  docks  at  the 
other  yards,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  there  is  a  more,  urgent 
demand  for  additional  docking  facilities  at  this  yard  than  at  any  other 
on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

.  Third.  The  present  docking  facilities  at  the  yard  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  fleet. 

This  can  be  established,  first,  by  the  testimony  of  Army  and  Navy 
experts,  and,  second,  by  the  actual  physical  condition  of  the  doc^ 
at  the  yard. 

On  page  181  of  the  hearing  before  the  committee  Admiral  Stanford, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: .  .    ,     , 

The  present  docking  facilities  are  overtaxed.    The  'piresent  docks  are  insufficient 
Icxr  the  docking  of  vessels  that  are  now  assigned  to  the  yard. 

^iThe  Board  of  Inspection  for  Shore  Stations,  in  its  recent  report, 
said:-. 

While  an  additional  dry  dock  would  increase  the  docking  facilities  at  this  yard,  it 
would  not  constitute  a  reserve,  since  the  present  docking  facilities  are  inadequate. 


ired  or  should  have  to  be  used 
ng  extensiTe  repur8,,then  iht 
'lities  necessary  for  tiie  actual 


be  damaged,  or  sliould  Imve  to  be  repair 
for  many  months  by  one  ship  undorgoin 

yard  could  not  furnish  the  docking  fticih  „  

needs  of  the  fioet.  It  is  always  wise  to  provide  for  such  contingencies 
as  may  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  this  dock  may  have  to  bo  repaired  or  may  have  to  be  occupied 
for  a  considerable  time  by  a  vessel  undergoing  repairs. 

The  number  of  large  battleships  is  increasing.  Injuries  to  ships, 
necessitating  prompt  dockings,  are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time,  and 
vessels  in  distress  invariably  seek  this  yard.  With  Hampton  Roads 
used  by  the  fleet  as  its  most  frequent  oase  of  operations,  there  is  a 
greater  probability  of  unforeseen  dockings  at  the  Norfolk  yard  than 
at  any  other  station  on  the  coast.  Would  it  not  be  the  part  of 
prudence  to  provide  ample  docking  facilities  at  this  section  for 
such  contingencies? 

There  is  only  one  other  dock  on  the  Atlantic  coast  capable  of 
accomodating  tne  biggest  ships  of  the  Navy.  Would  you  send  these 
ships  there  to  be  docked?  Could  this  station,  in  addition  to  the 
ships  ass^ned  to  it,  take  care  of  the  additional  dockings  required! 
And  if  it  could,  would  not  the  delay  and  expense  of  sending  ships 
to  that  station  be  considerable,  and  sometimes  dangerous ! 

The  fact  that  docking  facilities  at  this  yard  are  inadequate  and 
that  additional  facilities  are  noeded,  is  convincingly  shown  by  the 
circumstances  attending  the  recent   arrival  there  of  the   disabled 
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battleship  Vermont.  The  battleship  Vermont  was  docked  imme« 
diately  upon  its  arrival,  in  order  that  the  extent  of  its  damage  might 
be  determined.  The  battleship  Delaware,  which  convoyed  the 
Vermxmt  to  Norfolk,  was  found  to  need  examination.  There  being 
only  one  dock  there  in  which  the  Delavxvre  could  be  examined,  it 
was  necessary  to  imdock  the  disabled  warship  VerTnorU  before  any 
repairs  on  it  had  been  undertaken  and  dock  the  Delaware  in  order 
that  its  condition  could  be  ascertained.  In  the  meantime  the  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Louisiana  had  reached  the  station,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  delay  the  docking  of  these  warships  until  the  repairs 
^  on  the  Delaware  could  be  completed.  Such  a  condition,  liable  to 
occur  at  any  time,  not  onlv  makes  it  imperative  to  provide  addi^ 
tional  docking  facilities  at  tnis  station,  but  proves  conclusively  that 
thepresent  facilities  are  inadequate. 

mth  such  evidence  and  sucn  conditions  before  them,  the  Army 
and^  Navy  experts  have  recommended  additional  docks  for  this 
station,  and  these  recommendations  have  been  approved  by  the 
department. 

The  basic  value  of  any  yard  is  usually  measured  by  its  dry  dock 
possibilities  and  its  dry  dock  facilities.  Its  strategical,  commercial. 
and  manufacturing  aavant^es,  ''as  well  as  its  adaptability  ana 
capacity  for  contributing  to  the  endurance  and  efficiency  of  the  fleet," 
Ifu^ely  determine  its  miutary  usefulness.  The  Joint  Armjr  and  Navy 
Board,  must  have  been  satisfied  that  its  dry  dock  possiBilities  were 
apparent  and  could  easily  be  enlarged,  and  that  its  advant^es  made  it 
a  station  of  the  greatest  military  usefulness,  or  else  this  board  would 
not  have  advised  Secretary  Myer — 

that  the  interest  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  Navy  could  be  best  served  by  the  establish 
ment  at  Norfolk  of  a  first-class  station,  fully  equipped  for  docking  half  the  fleet. 

The  Board  of  Inspection  for  Shore  Stations,  in  its  recent  report, 
declared — 

that  the  most  important  improvement  needed  at  the  Norfolk  yard,  and  the  one  which 
should  be  provided  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  is  an  additional  dry  dock  of  the  largest 
dimensions. 

And  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  conclusion — 

that  this  yard  is  centrallv  located  and  more  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  unforseen 
repairs  and  unforseen  dockings  than  any  other  station  on  the  coast. 

Admiral  Stanford,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  in  the 
hearing  before  the  committee,  p.  173,  quotes  this  recommendation 
of  the  board  in  fuU,  and  gives  it  his  indorsement. 

Admiral  Watt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair, 
on  page  260  of  the  hearings  before  the  committee,  stated  that — 

the  lower  Chesapeake  is  a  natural  base,  and  that  a  permanent  naval  base  should  have 
ample  docking  and  repair  facilities. 

Capt.  Winterhalter,  speaking  for  the  General  Board,  recently  said, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

Sectionalism  does  not  enter  into  the  consideration  for  the  ^ood  of  the  Nav^r.    The 
General  Board  expresses  tiie  best  thought  of  the  Navy,  embodying  research  and  investi- 

Siktion,  togetiier  with  calm  deliberation  upon  the  needs  of  the  ri^t  arm  of  the  national 
efense.    Its  conclusions  may  be  accepted  as  those  of  minds  ripened  by  long  expe- 
rience in  the  service. 

A  dry  dock  of  1,700  feet  is  necessarilv  long  and  unnecessarily 
expensive.     But  in  order  to  place  Philadelpnia  in  its  proper  strategical 


The  first  objection  is  that  the  channel  'conditions  of  the  river  in 

front  of  the  7«rd  at  Norfcdk  are  D0t:8atufact«^.-.~T^  -..---' 

It  is  true  that  these  conditions  are  notr'entirely  satisfactory,  and 
ought  to  have  been  improved  years  ago.  Under  a  project  adopted 
March  2,  1907,  a  dredged  channd.  30  feet  deep  60Q  feet  widemoa 
Hampton  Roada  to  Lamberts  Point,  800  feet  nom  Lambeita-  PotBt 
to  the  navy  yard,  and  from  470  to  700  feet  in  the  Southern  Brandi 
of  the  Elizabeth  River,  was  provided  f6r. 

■'  By  the  act  of  June  25^  19-10;  the-dredging  of  the  channel  35  feet 
deep  and  400  feet  wide  at  lUeaii  low  Water-from  deep  water  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads  to  bhe  Belt  Line  Bridee  aboT«  thenavy  yand,  ^.diataBee 
•f  11  milee,  was  aQthbiized.  '  Bom  of  these  projects  have  since  bav 
completed  and,  in  addition,  the  channel  conditions  have  been  ii»> 
moved  by  dredging  authorized  from  time  to  tkne  by  the  -Hmrf 
Pepartment.  ' 

The  depth  of  the  dredged  channel  in  front  of  the  navy  yard  is  now 
35  feet  and  from  470  to  700  feet  wide,  varying  accocdtng  to  the  pier- 
head  lines  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  In  front  of  Dry  Deck 
No.  3  this  channel  is  now  about  600  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Kellt.  How  long  are  the  longest  battleships  1 

The  Chaibhan.  I  think  the  longest  is  five  iiiindred  and  some  odd 

feet. 

Mr.  Kelly.  How  wide  is  the  river  in  front  of  the  yardi 
Mr.  Holland.  In  front  of  Dry  Dock  No.  3  this  t^tfouel  ia  now 
•bout  600  feet  wide.  .     t  -      j.  „h     - 
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This  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  Navy's  largest 
batUeshipsy  the' Texas ,  565  feet  long,  and  the  Wyoming,  568  ieetlragy 
fiece  recently  successfully  docked  at  this  station.  Steps  are  now 
bcdng .  tak^i>  however,  to  improve  these  channel  conoitions.  .  An 
•BpFOprtfttion  has  already  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  by 
p^hiee  or;cond«nui8tion,  land  on  the  opp^te^de  of  i£e  mirat 
"the  narrowest  point.  No  agreement  coula  be  reached  between;  the 
Ciovemment  and  the  owners  on  the  price  to  be  paid  therefor,  and,  in 
oonse<][uence.  proceedings  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
ecqnirmg  tnis  land  by  condemnation .  These  proceedings  will 
shortly  be  terminated,  and,  before  the  completion  of  the  proposed 
4<ick,  if  authorized  at  this  session,  the  maxmnmi  width  of  channel 
required  for  all  naval  needs  can  and  will  be  secured,  and  at  a  cost  not 
escceeding  the  appropriation  alre*ady  made  therefor.  In  addition 
to  the  improvements  already  authorized,  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  a  project  providing  for  a  channel  35  feet  deep  and  600  feet  wide, 
recommended  in  a  recent  report  and  approvea  by  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  will  be  adopted  at  this  session  of 
€k>ngress.  V^en  all  these  improvements  are  completed,  there  will 
be  a  dredged  channel  750  feet  wide  and  35  feet  deep  and  an  available 
width  fronting  Dry  Dock  No.  3  of  at  least  850  feet.  And  my  infonna- 
tion  is  that  if  the  proposed  new  dry  dock  is  located,  as  suggested  by 
Admiral  Stanford,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  there  will 
be  in  front  of  this  dock  an  available  channel  width  of  at  least  1,500 
feet.  These  channel  conditions  are  not,  therefore,  as  grave  as  son^e 
people  would  have  y;ou  beUeve.  They  can  be  easily  improved,  within 
a  reasonably  short  time,  and  at  a  price  less  than  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  channel  in  the  Delaware  River  for  one  year.  ITie  fact  is,  that 
the  channel,  without  any  improvements,  is  now  deep  enough  to  per- 
mit the  biggest  battleships  to  reach  the  yard,  and,  when  the  authorized 
improvements  are  completed,  will  be  wide-  enough  to  permit  the 
lai^est  ships  now  contemplated  to  be  docked  there  without  the 
eligfatest  difficulty  or  danger.  This  objection,  therefore,  is  a  mere 
pretext  for  opposing,  and  not  a  real  objection  to,  the  proposed  im- 
provement. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  location  ot  the  proposed  dock  is  a 
short  distance  from  the  present  yard  shops. 

This  is  true,  but  a  casual  inspection  of  the  yard  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  location,  character/  and  condition  of  the  building  will  convince 
any  impartial  person  that  this  objection  is  not  entitled  to  serious 
weight.  The  present  facilities  at  tne  yard  for  economical  work,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  conveniences  for  such  work,  are  not- such  as  will 
be  found  at  any  modern  shipbuilding  plant.  Admiral  Stanford, 
in  tlie  hearing  before  the  committee,  page  173,  made  the  following 
statement: 

The  present  yard  structures  are  poorly  arranged  and  poorly  demgned  for  the  demands 
which  are  being  made  upon  them.  When  this  yard  was  first  built  they  were  building 
wooden  ships,  and  the  shops  were  designed  for  the  building  of  light-draft  wooden 
vessels. 

In  the  recent  report  of  the  Edwards  Board  I  find  the  following: 

The  Norfolk  yard,  being  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  contains  many  old  build- 
ings, of  a  design  and  construction  which,  judged  from  modern  industrial  needs,  are 


But  Fhiladelphia  ought  not  to  raise  this  objection  to  the  locatioD 
of  the  proposea  dock  at  Norfolk. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Philadelphia  yard  from  1883,  when  t 
naval  board  lecommended  that  it  should  be  closed  unless  it  could  be 
unproved  for  the  purposes  for  which  or^:mally  purchased,  to  1914, 
inclusive,  have  amounted  to  $9,616,319.21.  During  the  same 
period  the  appropriation  for  the  Norfolk  yard  have  amounted  to 
$8,2S6,958.23,  or  (1,329,361  less  than  the  appropriations  for  tht 
Fhiladelphia  yard.  My  authority  for  this  statement  is  a  letter  ftt>tii 
the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy,  which  is  submitted  herewith: 

Natt  DMriarmHT,  /nnuary  17, 1914. 
Hon.  E.  E.  Holland,  U.  C, 

Houte  of  Repreienlativt*. 
Dbab  Sia:  Complying  witli  youi  requeat  on  the  13tli  instant,  I  take  plesMin  ia 
inclosincr  herewith  a  BtAtement  eJiowiEig  the  am-eeate  unount  of  the  ap|wopriatioaf 
for  the  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Nortelk  Navy  Yuds  for  the  yean  188S 
to  1914,  inclusive. 

Very  respectfully, 

T.  J.  CowiB, 
Pagmatter  Oeturat  Unittd  Stata  Navf. 

Boston P,218.3«.00 

New  York 12.533,ML47 

Philadelphia 9,81«,31fl.2l 

Norfolk 8,286,968.23 
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The  two  docks  built  at  Norfolk  within  that  period  have  cost 
$2,233,945,  and  the  two  docks  built  at  Philadelphia  have  cost 
$2,020,260,  or  a  difference  of  $213,695.  (See  Navy  Yearbook,  1913, 
p-  854.) 

Mr.  Lee.  I  wish  to  state  at  this  point  that  I  showed  to  the  naval 
expert,  Capt.  Winterhalter,  that  instead  of  a  dry  dock  at  Norfolk 
costing  less  than  a  dry  dock  at  Philadelphia,  that  the  dry  dock  at 
Philadelphia  cost  $557,000  less  than  the  dry  dock  at  Norfolk,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  correct  his  figures  in  that  regard. 

The  Chairman.  He  makes  his  own  statement,  and  your  brief  is 
in  the  record.  The  two  statements  will  bo  there  for  the  committee 
to  consider. 

Mr.  Lee.  Capt.  Winterhalter  showed  that  he  did  not  know  that 
the  power  plant  at  Philadelphia  was  included  in  the  dry  dock. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  questions  of  fact  for  the  committee  to 
consider. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  That  does  not  render  the  other  statement 
incompetent  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  No.  According  to  these  figures,  Philadelphia  has 
expended  on  its  buildings  and  improvement,  exclusive  of  its  dry 
docks.  $1,543,056  more  tnan  Norfolk  has  expended  during  the  same 
period,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  facts  that  out  oi  Norfolk's 
appropriations  the  St.  Helena  Training  Station  has  been  largely 
built  and  272  acres  of  additional  land  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $400,000, 
and  added  to  the  original  j^ard.  But  after  all,  the  location  of  this 
dock  has  not  yet  been  selected,  and  when  selected  it  may  be  found 
that  it  will  be  so  close  to  the  present  yard  shops  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  erect  many  new  buildings. 

But  why  should  Philadelpliia  urge  this  objection  ?  Any  experienced 
employee  at  any  navy  yard  will  tell  you  that  the  one  shop  tnat  ought 
to  DC  near  a  dry  dock  is  the  machine  shop.  If  the  docK  should  be 
located  at  Philadelphia  so  as  to  connect  the  river  and  the  basin — and 
this  is  urged  as  the  main  argument  for  its  location  there  -  it  will  be 
1,400  feet,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from^  the  machine  shop. 
The  relation,  therefore,  between  shops  and  dry  Hock  would  not  be 
ideal  even  at  Philadelphia.     (See  Stanford  hearing,  p.  186.) 

The  third  objection  is  that  the  dry  dock  can  not  be  as  economically 
constructed  at  Norfolk  as  it  can  be  at  Philadelphia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  cost  is  one  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. A  new  dry  dock  ought  to  be  constructed  at  the  place  where 
it  is  actually  needed,  and  not  where  it  can  be  most  cheaply  con- 
structed. It  ought  to  be  placed  at  a  station  where  it  can  be  reached 
by  the  biggest  battlesliips,  so  that  the  present  efficiency  of  the  Navy 
may  be  promoted.  But  would  it  cost  more  to  build  this  dock  at 
Norfolk?  There  is  no  reason  why  the  work  can  not  be  done  there 
just  as  cheaply  as  elsewhere,  and  in  this  opinion  Admiral  Watt,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Constniction  and  Repair,  concurs.  On  page  261  of 
the  hearings  he  makes  the  following  statement: 

There  are  no  reasons  known  why  a  dry  dock  can  not  be  constructed  there  as  cheaply 
as  at  other  stations. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  rely  upon  more  estimates  of  cost. 
Dry  docks  have  been  built  at  the  two  stations  within  recent  years, 
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the  dock  at  Morfolk,  but  the  Morfolk  i>ock  is  deeper,  has  a  wid«c 
entrmico  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  experts,  can  now 
accommodate  the  biggest  ships  of  the  Navy,  while  the  Philadelphia 
Dock,  according  to  tue  same  experts,  is  not  big  enough  to  do  so.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  removal  of  the 
end  of  the  original  dock,  in  order  to  extend  it,  added  materially  to  it« 
final  cost  and  may  entirely  account  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  tha 
two  docks.  Conditions  at  the  two  yards  are  the  same  now  as  then, 
and  the  only  sensible  conclusion  is  that  the  relative  cost  of  dock  con- 
struction at  the  two  yards  can  not  be  materially  diiferent.  And  this 
statement  is  sustained  by  the  following  letter  from  Admiral  Stanford, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks: 

BUBBAU  or  Y4BM  AND  DoCKS, 

Stplember  IS.  19IS. 
Hon.  E.  E.  Holland  M.  C, 

Houte  of  Eepreienlative*. 
Ht  Dear  Ur.  Holland:  The  following  information  regarding  cenain  conditiaM 
at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  ia  aubmittod  in  compliance  with  your  request  of  December 

The  present  width  of  channel  in  front  of  the  navy  yard  ia  now  abotit  fiOO  feet.  An 
^)propri«tian  has  been  made  for  acquiring  property  on  the  other  nde  of  the  rivtf 
opponte  the  entrance  to  the  largest  dr^  dock,  No.  3,  and  widening  the  river  by  dredging 
to  give  a  channel  700  (eet  wide  in  this  vicinity. 

In  the  connruction  and  extension  of  Dry  Doc! 


n  of  Dry  Dock  No.  3,  the  laleet  and  laigeK  o) 
Norfolk,  no  special  diiEcultieo  were  encountered  in  the  foundation.  So  fat  aa  ci 
determined  in  advance  of  complete  borinf^  or  teat  pita,  aunilat  coadMons  are  ai 
pBt«d  on  the  site  of  the  propoeed  Dry  Dock  No.  4. 
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Afl  regards  the  relaUve  cost  of  dry-dock  construction  at  Norfolk  and  Philadelphia, 
the  principal  features  of  the  work  affected  would  be  the  cofferdun,  work  of  excavation, 
eo0t  of  common  labor,  and  cost  of  materials  required  in  concrete.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  cost  of  the  cofferdam  work  would  be  radically  different  at  the  two  stations. 
The  cost  of  excavation  would  probably  be  slightly  less  at  Norfolk  than  at  Philadel- 

Shia,  because  of  the  softer  character  of  material  to  be  handled.  It  is  not  practicable 
>  niake  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  amount  of  this  difference  without  first  making 
numerous  borings,  which  would  not  be  warranted  until  after  the  work  of  construction 
had  been  authorized.  The  cost  of  labor  would  probably  be  lees  at  Norfolk  than  at 
Philadelphia,  and  this  advantage  would  probably  be  somewhat  increased  due  to  the 
leas  rigorous  climate  at  Norfolk. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  cost  of  concrete  at  Philadelphia  would  be  from  $150,000 
to  $200,000  less  than  at  Norfolk,  as  result  of  the  favorable  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel 
which  are  found  at  Philadelphia,  and  which  would  have  to  be  removed  incident  to 
the  excavation  of  the  dock. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  R.  Stanford,  CJtief  of  Bureau, 

Now,  if  the  principal  items  of  dock  construction  will  be,  as  stated 
in  this  letter,  the  cofferdam  work,  work  of  excavation,  common  labor, 
and  the  materials  required  in  concrete,  and  of  the  cost  of  cofferdam 
work  will  not  be  different  at  the  two  stations,  the  cost  of  excavation 
and  of  conmion  labor  less  at  Norfolk,  and  the  cost  of  materials  re- 
quired in  concrete  only  from  $150,000  to  $200,000  less  at  Philadel- 
phia, how  is  it  possible  to  figure  that  a  1,700-foot  dry  dock  can  be 
ouilt  at  Philadelphia  at  the  same  price  at  which  our  1,000-foot  dock 
can  be  built  at  rforfolk?  The  fact  is,  the  dr3r  dock  at  Norfolk,  if 
located  as  suggested  by  Admiral  Stanford,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  will  cost,  according  to  his  estimate,  only  $2,350,000, 
while  the  1,700-foot  dry  dock  at  PhUadelphia,  as  stated  by  Repre- 
sentative Moore  in  his  argument  before  the  CocMnittee  on  Naval 
Affairs  last  year,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Hollyday,  cost 
in  excess  of  $4,000,000.     (See  Congressional  Record,  p.  2138.) 

But  softie  one  has  su^ested  that  the  relative  cost  of  construction 
at  the  two  yards  might  be  materially  different  on  account  of  greater 
difficulty  in  securing  a  solid  founcfation  for  the  dock  at  Norfolk, 
Absolutely  no  difficulty  has  be^n  encountered  in  the  past  with  foun- 
dations of  dry  docks  and  other  structures  at  this  station,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  any  such  difficulty  in  the  future. 
Marl  exists  at  depths  varying  from  50  to  150  feet  below  the  surface 
throughout  the  area  of  this  yard,  and  in  the  case  of  Dock  No.  3  at 
this  station  this  foundation  of  marl  was  of  such  excellent  character 
as  to  eliminate  entirely  all  need  for  foundation  piles.  The  following 
letter  from  Admiral  N.  R.  Usher,  commandant,  explains  the  sub- 
soil conditions  at  this  yard: 

Residts  of  exploratory  borings,  and  experience  with  foundationB  of  dry  docks  and 
other  structures  in  the  yard  proper  and  at  the  Marine  Barracks,  together  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  experience  of  others  with  foundations  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  all  lead 
to  the  conviction  that  subsoil  conditions  greatly  favor  the  economical  construction 
of  a  dry  dock  on  the  Schmoelc  Tract.  As  a  matter  of  ^t,  it  is  well  known  that  marl 
exists  at  depths  varying  from  50  to  150  feet  below  the  surface  throughout  the  area  of 
this  tract.  There  is  nothing  whatever  indicating  the  possibility  of  encountering  vari- 
ations in  the  subsoil  conditions  which  would  warrant  the  selection  of  one  site  over 
another  within  the  limits  of  the  Government  property  at  this  station. 

And  the  statements  made  in  this  letter  are  sustained  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Admiral  Stanford  and  of  Admiral  Watt  in  the  hearings 
before  the  committee  (p.  1783). 

But  there  is  one  objection  that  has  not  been  urged  against  the 
location  of  the  dock  at  Norfolk,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  wideninc^  and 
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Sa]n  tb«  EJdwards  Boud— 
ft'teodenc)'  cm  the  Sdin^kiU  Kid  Dabwan  Blvw  lidea  of  tta  jwd  to 
Aont  the  [den  and  in  riai^  mter,  irideb  gndtutlv  tsdacMtho  d^tha  in  mdibvihch 

Kt  the  rate  of  about  2  feet  per  year.    (See  Edwuiu  Board  Reporta,  p.  IB.) 

No  3uch  conditions  preTail  at  the  Norfolk  yard. 

There  is  still  another  objection  that  can  not  be  made  against  th« 
location  of  the  dock  at  Norfolk,  and  that  is,  that  a  dock,  if  located  at 
Norfolk,  would  have  to  be  1,700  feet  long.  Representative  iloore,  of 
Philadelphia,  made  an  argument  before  your  committee  last  jear  in 
favor  of  the  location  of  such  a  dock  at  Huladeiphia,  but  in  his  argu- 
ment  he  was  frank  enough  to  say — 

that  nobody  ever  heard  of  a  dry  dock  1,700  feet  long,  and  that  there  b  cerUinly  nothing 
<^  ihe  kind  anywhere  in  the  known  world.  (See  CoiuTesBional  Becord,  62d  Can>., 
p.  2137.) 

Capt.  Winterhalter,  sneaking  for  the  General  Board,  on  the  20th  of 
December  last,  made  tne  following  statement: 

The  General  Board  has  never  asked  for  eo  large  a  dry  dock  anywhere.  The  Puuma 
"      '  '    '  .-"-..<    |g_  110  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  deep,  »nd  docks  of  thii 

dock  of  1,700  feet  is,  therefore,  unneceaMiily  long  aad 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Meyer,  in  a  letter  which  I  have,  and 
which  anyone  of  you  may  read,  referring  to  the  1,700  foot  dry  dock, 
said: 

Pereonally,  1  have  never  recommended  it. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  has  repeatedly  declared : 

We  have  no  need  for  a  dock  of  this  size. 

Admiral  Stanford,  in  bis  bearing  before  the  committee,  made  the 
following  statement: 
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The  reason  that  a  dry  dock  1,700  feet  long  was  recommended  is  not  because  a  dry- 
dock  having  a  length  of  1,700  feet  is  a  military  necessity,  but  because  it  is  1,700  feet 
t>etween  the  basin  and  the  Delaware  River,  and  the  dock  was  to  have  sufficient  length 
to  connect  the  two  bodies  of  water.    (See  hearing,  p.  160.) 

It  is  very  generally  assumed  that  the  size  of  future  battleships  will 
be  limited  to  the  size  of  the  Panama  Canal  locks.  What,  then,  is  the 
necessity  for  a  dock  1,700  feet  long?  .  Will  you  authorize  a  dock  of 
such  length  when  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  declares  that  we  do 
not  need  it  now  and  may  never  need  it  ? 

Itia- 

Said  Admiral  Stanford — 

Che  facility  that  is  most  necessary  to  secure  the  successful  use  of  the  rescr\'e  basin. 
(See  hearing,  p.  157.) 

Must  we  build  this  dock  to  secure  the  successful  use  of  the  basin? 
Can  it  be  true  that  this  basin,  urged  as  one  of  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  dock  at  Pliiladelphia,  is  so  maccessible  that  vessels  going  into  it 
fi-om  the  Schuylkill  River,  "on  account  of  the  tides,  the  narrow  and 
tortuous  channel"  (see  hearing,  p.  158),  and  the  "shifting  or  shoaling 
of  tlie  river  bottom"  (see  hearing,  p.  157),  require  very  careful  hanf 
Kng?  In  order  to  reach  it  safely  are  the  services  of  a  skillful  pilot 
essential?  But  do  wo  build  docks  for  the  purpose  of  improving  such 
conditions?  The  Board  for  Shore  Stations,  on  page  16  of  its  report, 
declares  that  it  "  considers  that  the  present  access  to  the  reserve  basin 
should  be  improved  by  dredging  the  main  channel  of  the  river."  This 
is  the  usual  way  of  remedying  such  conditions.  Are  you  going  to 
authorize  a  departure  from  the  usual  custom  in  tlus  case  ?  Will  the 
danger  of  some  obstruction  in  the  Schulykill  River  justify  you  in  doing 
it?  The  Edwards  Board,  on  page  16  of  its  recent  report,  declares 
that— 

there  are  also  places  in  the  main  channel  of  the  Delaware  River  below  Philadelphia 
where  accidental  or  intentional  wrecks  would  temporarily  block  access  to  the  sea  as 
effectively  as  obstructions  in  the  Schuylkill. 

How  are  you  going  to  provide  against  these  obstructions  ?  We  need 
the  docks  at  Norfolk,  not  for  the  purpose  of  improving  such  condi- 
tions as  these,  but  in  order  that  we  may  have  f acifities  for  docking  the 
ships  of  the  Navy. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  Norfolk's  claims  to  the  present 
dock,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  strategy,  economy, 
accessibiUty,  or  naval  necessity,  can  not  be  successfully  disputed.  I 
have  said  Norfolk's  claims,  but  if  you  will  permit  me  to  change  it  I 
will  say  the  Navy  need;  for  no  docK  ought  to  be  built  at  any  station 
unless  some  naval  necessity  demands  it.  Our  ablest,  our  most  ex- 
perienced, our  most  trusted  naval  experts,  of  every  rank  and  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  after  more  than  four  years'  careful 
study  of  and  calm  deUberation  upon  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  have 
declared  in  the  strongest  terms  that  the  next  large  dock  ought  to  be 
built  at  Norfolk,  and  that  no  dock  longer  than  the  Panama  Canal 
locks  is  necessary  or  needed.  That  decision,  reached  after  such  care- 
ful studv  and  deUberation,  by  men  who  are  absolutely  free  from  all 
local  influences  and  all  local  nrejudices  and  whose  only  object  is  to 
do  what  may  be  best  for  the  Navy  and  for  their  country,  is  not  only 
entitled  to  great  weight,  but  ougnt  to  be  decisive. 
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Mr.  TiKE.  All  right. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tumbull,  and  also  & 
letter  from  Mr.  Meyer,  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Tumbull  said: 

Fbbbdart  14, 1913. 
Hon.  Geobob  ton  L.  Mbtbr, 

Setrtlary  of  Ike  Navy,  WaMjigton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbab  Sir:  Sicknees  preveated  my  attending  the  meetings  of  (he  Nav»1  Com- 
mittee while  the  naval  bill  was  being  pTepared,  but  I  notice  in  the  first  diaft  of  the 
bill  (hat  there  was  nothing  aaid  in  reference  te  the  comtruction  of  a  gntving  in 
dock  at  Philadelphia,  but  in  the  second  draft  of  the  bill  there  are  Uieae  worn 
inaerted: 

"Toward  the  constmction  of  a  graving  dry  dock,  one  thounnd  seven  hundnd 
feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  wide,  to  connect  the  DelawHre  River  and 
the  Reserve  Basin  (to  cost  not  exceeding  $3,000,000),  91S,000." 

In  your  annual  report  you  aaid  (I  do  not  remember  the  page)  that  it  would  be 
neceasuy  in  the  future  to  have  two  dry  docks  of  the  length  ol  1.000  feet  constructed, 
but  that  the  points  at  which  they  were  to  be  constructed  would  be  tkken  up  hen- 
after.    On  p^  709  of  the  hearings  for  1912-13  you  say  in  substance: 

That  the  Jomt  Army  and  Navy  Board  reported  that  the  ideal  i>lan  for  th«  Navr 
would  be  to  have  two  great  naval  baeea  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  hariMire  wbiA 
would  receive  and  maintain  the  entire  fleet  and  its  auxiliaries;  and  that  w^«i  it 
came  to  the  question  of  the  beet  locations,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Joint  Armv 
and  Navy  Board,  that  it  appeared  to  be  self-evident  that  the  only  tiro  placea  whicfl 
could  receive  the  fleet  and  all  the  auxiliaries,  with  harbors  and  ancfaoraee  suffirioil 
for  such  purposes,  were  Hampton  Roads,  where  we  have  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
and  Narragansett  Bav,  where  there  is  a  large  protected  harbtv  with  two  exita  ana 
poMibilities  such  as  tlie  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  requirt. 

Some  time  in  Mareh,  I  think,  of  last  year  a  committee  from  the  city  of  NcwfoOt, 
Va.,  came  here  to  appear  before  the  Naval  Committee  in  order  to  advocate  tlw  loca- 
tion of  one  of  these  large  dry  docks  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  and  they  wera  infotmed 
by  the  committee  that  it  was  not  necessary  tor  them  to  discuas  the  queatitm  beftM 
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the  committee,  because  the  matter  would  not  be  taken  up.  Afterwards  the  Naval 
Committee  were  invited  to  visit  Norfolk  by  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
they  did  not  go,  as  I  understand,  for  the  same  reason.  So  the  people  of  Norfolk  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  the  committee  and  given  an  opportunity 
to  show  that  Norfolk  was  the  proper  place  to  locate  the  dry  dock,  and  they  feel  that 
they  have  not  been  treated  exactly  fair  in  the  matter. 

I  will  appreciate  it  very  much  if  }rou  will  let  me  know  whether  you  made  an^ 
further  recommendation  to  the  committee  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  tihiB 
dry  dock  at  Philadelphia  after  you  made  your  annual  report;  and  if  you  did,  I  will  be 
glad  if  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of  what  you  said  to  the  committee  on  the  subject. 

I  feel  that  I  am,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for  the  people  of  Norfolk  not  being  kept 
informed  on  the  subject;  but  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  help  myself.  As  I  have  said 
before,  sickness  prevented  my  attending  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  my  pur- 
pose in  writing  this  letter  is  simply  to  get  at'  the  ftu^ts,  if  any,  which  induced  the 
committee  to  include  in  the  bill  the  clause  that  I  have  referred  to.  Any  information 
that  you  can  give  me  on  this  subject  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

• 

Mr.  Lee.  Will  you  state  what  tho  Secretary  said  ? 
Mr.  Holland.  Tliis  was  the  Secretary \s  reply: 

Navy  Department, 
WaskingUm,  February  17 ^  1913. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  14th  instant  relative  to  a  proviso  in  the  second  draft  of  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  construction  of  a  gra^^ng  dock  at  Philadelphia. 

I  am  not  aware  of  what  influenced  the  committee  in  having  this  provision  made  at 
a  part  of  this  act. 
rersonally  I  have  never  recommended  it. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

G.  VON  L.  Meyer 

Hon.  R.  TURNBULL, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  state  that  the  point  of  order  to 
which  Mr.  Lee  refers  was  made  by  Mr.  Tumbull.  He  felt  that,  being 
the  only  Member  on  this  committee  from  Vbginia,  and  bemg  absent 
at  the  time  the  recommendation  was  placed  in  the  bill,  that  he  had 
been  improperly  treated.  He  felt  that  the  people  of  Norfolk  ought 
to  be  heard,  and,  being  indignant,  he  determined  himself  to  make 
tho  point  of  order,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  make  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  Now,  Mr.  Holland,  you  stated  that  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  should  fight  together  ? 

Mr.  Holland,    i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  the  same  bill  there  appeared  a  provision  appropriating 
for  a  crane  for  Norfolk  to  cost  $350,000.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
any  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  made  a  point  of  order  against  the 
appropriation  for  that  crane,  which  was  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
the  same  as  the  appropriation  for  the  dry  dock  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  was  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  hut  the  two  cases  are  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  will  ask  the  chairman  oi  the  committee  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  was  subject  to  a  point 
of  order;  the  two  cases  are  entirely  different.  As  to  the  crane,  there 
was  no  contest  between  Norfolk  and  Philadelphia,  but  as  to  tne  dry 
dock  there  was. 

Mr.  Lee.  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  the  theory  of  getting  together  t 

Mr.  BuTi.ER.  It  is  my  recollciction  that  the  appropriation  ^r  that 
crane  for  which  we  provided  in  the  bill  went  out  on  a  point  of  order. 


Urn  tme  or  two  qaeBtioiiB. 

Mt.Lee.  IwillbeTeiyf^adtolwTeyoudotiutt, Mr.Vtltl 
after  I  get  through.  I  would  fike  to  tue  ap  first  Admizwl  S 
statemeate. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  ihe  members  of  the  present  mb- 
mittee  who  vtae  membera  of  this  committee  when  this  dry  do^  at 
Philadelphia  was  reoommuided  last  year — I  want  to  call  your  attwi- 
jidn  to  tiie  fact  tiiiat  it  waa  practicafly  on  the  TeoommakUtina  W 
Adnurai  Stanford  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  this  dry  dook  ai  Fliilald» 

J  Ilia,  and  he  said  that  we  ooald  build  a  l,7004oot  dry  dock  lir 
3,000,000  at  Lea^e  Island  ^^ch  would  ^to.us  two  deoka  ia  earn. 
When  the  Admiral  appeared  before  tluB  oonunittee  a  wedc  ve  tm 
ago,  he  said  that  it  would  cost  practioally  $3,000,000  to  btdld  tlii 
£y  dock  at  Norfolk  according  to  the  Doyle  plan. 

I  read  you  a  short  extract  from  the  hearii^  b^ore  this  oomBUttee 
in  1913: 

Mr.  Leb  {to  Adminl  Stanford).  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  ponible  to  bnfld 
the  l,TOO-{aot  dry  dock  for  $3,000,000? 

Admiral  SfANroED.  Yea,  nr.  In  view  of  our  actual  experience  with  the  conotnic- 
taon  of  the  present  dock  (speaking  of  Philadelphia),  the  coat  of  the  present  dock 
included  the  conatruction  of  the  central  power  plant  and  a  large  part  of  the  pcnrer- 
|dant  equipment. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  went  over  this  with  the  committee  the  other  dwr  to 
show  that  the  figures  are  misleading  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the 
dry  dock  at  Norfolk  and  the  cost  or  the  dry  dock  in  PhiladelpUs. 
I  asked  the  department  some  time  ago  to  give  me  the  figures.  The 
cost  of  the  present  large  dry  dock  at  Norrolk,  practically  the  same 
size  as  the  ary  dock  at  Philadelphia,  was  $1,728,965.93;  the  cost  of 
the  present  dock  at  Philadelphia,  including  the  central  power  plant 
and  a  large  part  of  the  power-plant  equipment,  was  $1,471,550,67, 
less  S250,000  for  power  plant  and  equipment,  making  the  actual 
cost  of  the  dock  only  $1,221,550.67,  or  a  saving  over  the  cost  of  the 
Norfolk  dry  dock  of  $507,415.26. 

Now,  in  regard  to  locating  the  dry  dock  at  Norfolk,  I  have  asked 
the  department  to  send  to  this  committee  the  borings  of  the  Schmoele 
tract,  and  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  get  them.  I  say  this, 
because  when  I  asked  the  department  for  them  I  could  not  get  them 
myself.  I  then  appealed  to  tne  chairman  of  this  committee,  through 
his  secretary,  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Theall,  and  up  to  tms 
time  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  borings  of  the  Schmoele  tract;  I 


think  because  they  are  afraid  the  committee  might  see  there  was  no 
bottom  there  on  which  to  build  this  dry  dock,  as  I  miderstand  it  is 
very  soft. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  here  the  other  day  before  the  com- 
mittee that  they  would  furnish  them  to  the  committee  very  gladly. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  asked  for  them  on  January  13.  I  also  asked  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  to  get  them  for  me,  but  he  could  not  cet  them. 

Mr.  Theall.  Yes;  but  Capt.  Winterhalter  said  they  nad  not  been 
all  finished  yet. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  they  have  some  borings,  but  they  will  not  give 
them  to  the  committee. 

Now,  I  would  Uke  to  ask  Mr.  Holland  as  to  his  statement 
in  regard  to  the  width  of  the  Elizabeth  River  in  front  of  the 
proposed  dry  dock,  whether  he  wishes  to  take  Admiral  Stanford's 
statement  or  the  statement  of  Capt.  Winterhalter.  They  are  both 
experts 

Mr.  Holland.  Not  knowing  what  their  statements  are 

Mr.  Lee.  Admiral  Stanford  said  you  would  have  600  feet  there. 
Capt.  Winterhalter  stated  there  would  be  1,500  feet.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  say  which  one  of  the  experts'  opinion  jrou  prefer. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  have  not  read  the  nearings  containing  Capt. 
Winterhalter's  statements.     Of  course,  I  do  not  Know  what  ne  said. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  just  read  it  to  the  committee  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Holland.  No  ;  you  are  mistaken  about  that. 

I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to  the  question,  that  the 
Edwards  board  makes  a  statement  in  regard  to  that. 

I  have  tried  to  get  the  best  information  I  could  and  I  have  tried 
to  be  accurate  in  this  matter,  and  the  best  information  I  have  is  that 
the  channel  is  front  of  Dry  Dock  Xo.  3  is  600  feet,  and  that  is  sustained 
by  the  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Edwards  Board  on  page  4. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  be  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  tne  committee 
and  also  of  Mr.  Holland  to  an  official  chart  I  have  here.  This  chart 
was  issued  by  the  hydrographer  on  December  20,  1913,  giving  the 
exact  depth  and  width  of  all  the  waters  surrounding  Hampton  Roads 
and  the  EUzabeth  River,  and  in  front  of  the  present  Navy  yard  at 
Norfolk. 

The  other  day  when  I  appeared  before  the  committee,  talking 
on  this  subject,  I  stated  that  the  river  was  500  feet  wide,  allow- 
ing 100  feet  in  favor  of  Norfolk.  I  have  here  this  chart,  and  I  will  be 
plad  to  ask  Mr.  Holland  to  point  the  distance  which  is  marked  in  red 
mk  on  this  map,  whi'^h  is  an  official  map,  at  least  Capt.  Winterhalter 
so  stated — it  snows  the  depth  of  water  and  the  width  of.  the  river  in 
front  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard — so  that  this  committee  may  know 
from  the  man  who  stated  that  Capt.  Winterhalter  and  Admiral  Stan- 
ford said  it  was  600  feet  wide,  and  so  that  the  committee  may  see  for 
themselves  just  how  wide  it  is  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Butler.  Will  you  not  please  state  the  last  expression  of  opin- 
ion we  had  from  the  Navy  Department  as  to  the  docking  facilities  at 
League  Island. 

Mr.  Lee.  Admiral  Stanford  figured  that  this  diy  dock  at  Philadel- 

{)hia  is  a  mihtarv  necessity.     When  he  was  before  the  committee 
ast  year  he  made  a  strong  statement  in  favor  of  this  dry  dock  at 
Philadelphia,  and  when  he  was  before  the  committee  this  year  he 


practically  a  mile  above  the  navy  yard. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  width  of  the  river  or  the  dredged 
channel? 

Mr.  Lee.  The  dredged  channel,  and  at  the  navy  yard  the  width 
of  the  river, 

Mr.  Theall  (examining  chart).  The  width  of  the  dredged  chuuui 
is  400  feet  and  the  depth  is  35  feet  at  low  tide.  It  runs  from  Norft^ 
to  the  navy  yard. 

Mr.  Holland.  The  fact  b,  Mr.  Qiairman 

Mr.  Lee  (interposing).  Just  one  moment,  Mr.  Holland.  I  want 
the  clerk  to  complete  ma  statement. 

Mr.  Theall.  At  the  site  of  the  proposed  dry  dock  it  is  just  «0 
feet  wide,  and  the  channel  runs  up  to  a  7-foot  depth  of  water. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  is  not  1,600  feet  wide,  as  stated  by  Capt.  Wintorhalterl 

Mr.  Theall.  Outside  of  the  35-foot  channel  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  am  talking  about  Capt.  Wintcrhalter's  own  statement. 

Mr.  Theall.  l^e  width  of  the  channel  at  the  site  of  the  proposed 
dry  dock  at  right  angles  to  the  channel  is  400  feet,  and  just  berond 
the  channel  there  is  a  depth  of  only  7  feet.  Along  the  axis  oi  the 
proposed  site,  across  the  channel,  it  is  not  shown  on  this  map. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  there  any  water  opposite  the  proposed  new  dry  dock 
that  is  35  feet  deep,  outside  of  the  400-foot  channel  I 

Mr.  Theall.  No;  the  depth  just  beyond  the  35-foot  line  is  7  feet, 
according  to  this  map. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  does  the  ground  show  there !    Is  that  i 
pretty  well  up  close  to  the  bank ! 
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Mr.  Theall.  The  channel  is  very  close  to  the  navy  yard  side,  but 
there  is  about  400  or  500  feet  of  snallow  water,  running  from  7  feet 
to  1  foot  up  to  the  land  above  the  water. 

Mr.  Lee.  Will  you  kincOy  show  the  committee  how  you  get  that 
width  of  water  there  f 

Mr.  Theall.  The  shore  line  to  the  edge  of  the  channel  is  wider 
than  the  400-foot  channel. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  white  part  of  the  map  indicates  water  ? 

Mr.  Theall.  The  dotted  part  is  water,  too. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  is  very  shallow  ? 

Mr.  Theall.  Very  shallow,  yes;  it  runs  from  7  feet  to  1  foot. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  nearest  possible  chance  of  turning 
a  ship  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  navy  yard,  unless  the  ship  should 
happen  to  run  her  nose  up  in  one  of  the  dry  docks  a  hundred  fcett 
For  instance,  is  there  any  point  in  front  of  the  navy  yard  that  a 
battleship  could  turn  without  putting  the  nose  of  that  sliip  into  the 
dry  dock— would  it  be  possible  to  turn  the  ship  around  without  doing 
that? 

Mr.  Theall.  No  place  indicated  on  this  map. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  want  to  call  Mr.  HoUand^s  attention 

Mr.  Holland.  You  asked  me  a  question,  and  you  have  undertaken 
to  prove  your  assertions  by  Mr.  Theall,  the  clerk  of  this  conunittee. 

Mr.  Lee.  No;  I  have  simply  quoted  from  the  maps  of  the  depart- 
ment and  Mr.  Theall  whom  1  thmk  is  an  expert. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  would  Uke  to  read  here  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  regard  to  this  project,  written  in  1906.  I  would  like  to  read 
just  exactly  what  the  engineers  said  at  that  time. 

(Letter  referred  to  not  furnished.) 

That  is  where  the  navy  yard  is  located.  My  experience  has  been 
that  whenever  such  a  project  is  authorized  the  local  parties  always  see 
that  it  is  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  will  be  glad  to  ^ve  the  committee  an  exact  demon- 
stration of  the  Elizabeth  River  m  front  of  the  navy  yard  at  Hampton 
Roads. 

I  have  here  a  minature  plan  of  the  Elizabeth  River  and  also  of  the 

K resent  dry  dock,  which  is  large  enough  to  take  the  largest  ship 
uilt  or  building,  and  also  a  minature  plan  of  the  proposed  dry  dock 
1 ,000  feet  long. 

I  simply  show  this  plan  so  that  the  committee  will  not  be  deceived 
by  misleading  figures  and  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  width  and 
depth  of  the  Elizabeth  River  at  that  point. 

The  map  furnished  by  the  hydrographer,  dated  December  20,  1913, 
shows  that  the  Elizabeth  River  is  11  miles  from  Hampton  Roads, 
the  distance  from  the  navy  yard,  which  is  400  feet  wide  and  35  feet 
deep.  I  want  to  ask  any  member  of  this  committee,  in  fact,  I 
would  rather  have  Capt.  Wmterhalter,  the  expert  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, here  to  answer  the  questions  and  -point  out  to  this  committee 
if  this  new  dry  dock  is  built  at  Norfolk,  and  the  two  dry  docks  were 
occupied  by  battleships,  and  the  Texas  or  the  New  York,  or  any  other 
battleship  which  is  over  400  feet  long,  or  573  feet  long,  which  is  the 
length  of  the  Texas,  how  such  a  ship  could  get  to  sea  without  backing 
out  of  the  river? 
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Mr.  LiEE.  i  would  be  glad  to  have  a  rule  to  measure  it. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  accurate  if  it  was  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  this  map. 

Mr.  Leg.  It  was  prepared  iu  accordance  with  this  map  and  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Holland.  Then  I  do  not  think  it  is  accurate  to  start  with.  I 
am  not  a  naval  expert,  and,  if  I  were,  I  would  not  undertake  to  tell 
ydu  how  you  are  going  to  handle  boats  or  anything  of  that  kind  from 
this  model.     It  woulu  be  foolish  for  me  to  try  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  tliis  is  the  proper  time  to  have  a 
discussion  of  these  matters.  The  conunittee  wants  to  get  any  facts 
that  either  side  desires  to  state.  The  discussion  and  ai^^uments  can 
take  place  when  the  committee  takes  the  matter  up  for  decision  or  on 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Holland,  that 
tile  labor  cost  at  Norfolk  is  less  than  at  Philadelphia  t 

Mr.  Holland.  Admiral  Stanford  says  so. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  know  what  the  reason  isi 

Mr.  Holland.  He  says  there  is  a  less  rigorous  climate  there. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  that  results  in  more  efficiency  among  the 
workmen  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  suppose  it  does.  I  certainly  know  that  we  have 
a  very  efBcient  lot  of  workingmen  at  that  yard. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Holland  disputes  the  accuracy  of  my  model  of  the 
Elizabeth  River  and  the  models  of  the  battleships.     I  would  be  ^ad 
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to  have  the  clerk  of  the  committee  make  measurements  as  to  their 
correctness. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  I  did  not  dis- 
pute the  accuracy  of  them.  I  simply  said  I  did  not  know  whether 
they  are  accurate  or  not.  I  am  not  a  naval  expert,  and  I  am  not  here 
to  testify  as  to  the  movements  of  naval  vessels.  It  is  not  fair  to  im- 
dertake  to  ask  me  questions  that  ought  to  be  answered  by  naval  ex- 
perts and  not  by  a  layman. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  will  simply  ask  the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  measure 
the  models  of  the  battleships  I  have  and  measure  also  the  model  of 
the  river. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  want  to  protest  against  this.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  pursue  an  examination  in  this  way  and  imder- 
take  to  get  the  clerk  to  make  statements  in  accordance  with  this 
map.  There  is  no  reason  for  disputes  as  to  the  width  of  the  chan- 
nel. I  have  made  one  statement  in  regard  to  it  and  Mr.  Lee  has 
made  another,  and  the  map  makes  stiU  another  showing.  Let  this 
conmiittee  select  some  impartial  man  not  connected  with  Mr.  Lee 
and  not  connected  with  me,  and  not  connected  with  the  committee, 
and  let  that  man  take  accurate  measurements  and  bring  them  here. 

Mr.  Lee.  Do  you  dispute  the  map  issued  by  the  hyxirographer's 
office? 

Mr.  Holland.  That  is  not  a  fair  question.  I  have  simply  said 
that,  as  indicated  on  this  map,  the  measurements  do  not  appear  to  be 
right. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  wants  to  hear  statements  of  fact. 
We  do  not  care  for  disputes  and  discussions  between  the  different 
sides.  If  there  are  any  facts  the  gentlemen  desire  to  present  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  let  us  lay  aside  argument  until  the  time  for  argument 
comes  and  present  whatever  facts  you  may  desire  to  present  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  here  a  model,  and,  to  show  I  have  made  the 
models  in  exact  accordance  with  the  map  issued  by  the  hvdrographer's 
office.  I  ask  the  clerk  of  the  conmiittee  to  measure  the  width  and 
lengtn  of  the  models. 

TThie  Chairman.  You  have  made  that  statement,  and  it  is  in  the 
record.     It  is  not  disputed. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  like  to  have  the  clerk  measure  them.  The  scale 
is  1  inch  to  100  leet. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  it  is  4  inches  wide? 

Mr.  Theall  (after  measuring).  It  shows  4  inches. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is  willing  to 
accept  that  statement  and  let  Mr.  Lee  make  his  argument. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  the  time  for  argument.  This  is  the 
time  to  put  facts  into  the  record.     We  do  not  care  for  an  arOTment. 

Mr.  Lee.  There  is  no  argument  as  to  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
river. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  depth.  It  is  35  feet 
wide  for  the  400-foot  channel  and  30  feet  wide  for  the  500-foot 
channel.  That  has  been  shown  by  the  official  records  that  have  been 
shown  time  and  time  again. 

You  want  to  show  that  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  large  war- 
ships could  not  turn  around  there? 


ieett  P4ow,  if  ttie  dry  docks  were  botli  being  used  by  batUeabips 
for  the  purpose  of  being  repured,  I  would  like  to  ask  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  turn  the  Pennsylvania,  which  is  623  feet  lope;  hov  it 
would  be  possible  to  turn  that  ship  around  in  a  river  whicn  is  only 
400  feet  wide) 

Mr.  WiTUEHSPooN.  When  the  dry  docks  have  vessels  in  them;  is 
that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes, 

Mr.  WiTHEEspooN.  Did  you  ever  see  a  case  in  your  life  where  two 
of  these  dry  docks  had  vessels  in  them,  and  another  one  was  then 
also? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  will  quote  Mr.  Holland  on  that.  He  said  that  when  the 
Vermont  was  crippled  recently,  the  vessel  which  convoyed  the  Ver- 
mont to  Norfolk  was  also  compelled  to  go  to  the  dry  dock,  and  the 
authorities  at  Norfolk,  the  commandant  of  the  vard,  was  compeDed 
to  take  the  Vermont  out  of  the  dry  dock  so  that  the  other  vessel  could 

§o  in  and  have  her  repairs  made  first.  On  that  occasion  both  dry 
ocks  would  have  been  occupied,  and  I  simply  ask  you,  Judee  Witt 
erspoon,  as  a  man  who  has  been  to  all  of  the  navy  yards,  who,  from 
your  argument  before  the  committee  with  the  experts,  you  seem  to 
be  quite  an  expert  yourself. 
Mr.  WrrHERspooN,  I  admit  that. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  demonstrate  to  the  com- 
mittee how  you  would  turn  a  battleship  aroimd,  a  batUeehip  which  is 
573  feet  long,  in  a  channel  400  feet  widet 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  renew  the  statement  I  have  made  twice 
akeady,  that  this  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  for  the  argument  of  tht 
abstract  questions  and  theories,  and  things  of  that  kmd.  If  there 
are  any  facts  that  you  desire  to  go  into  the  record  of  the  hearing, 
relating  to  these  matters,  put  them  in,  and  let  us  take  up  the  argu- 
ments when  the  time  for  ar^ment  comes. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  would  Uke  to  make  this  request  of  the  committee: 
I  do  not  want  any  dispute,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  to  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  channel  in  front  of  the  Norfolk  yard  now  or  when 
contemplated  improvements  are  completed.  I  am  going  to  ask  this 
committee  to  ask  the  War  Department  to  request  the  local  engineers 
down  there,  or  any  other  engineer  they  may  desire  to  send  there, 
to  take  the  measurements  of  the  width  and  depth  there  and  make  a 
report,  not  only  as  to  the  present  situation,  but  as  to  the  condition 
after  the  proposed  improvements  are  made. 

Mr.  Browning.  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Holland.  In  his  previous  statement  he  spoke  of  the  1,700-foot  dry 
dock  in  Philadelpnia,  and  he  stated,  I  thmk,  that  the  Government 
had  made  no  such  request,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  such 
a  dry  dock.  As  I  understand,  the  1,700-foot  dry  dock  in  Phila- 
delpnia is  practically  two  drv  docks,  that  can  be  used  at  the  same 
time,  one  1,000  feet  long  anci  the  other  700  feet  long,  giving  in  that 
1,700-foot  dry  dock  two  dry  docks,  which  were  very  oadly  needed  at 
Philadelphia.  One  of  them  is  1,000  feet  long  and  the  other  is  700 
feet  long,  and  at  the  same  time,  when  the  docks  are  not  in  use,  it 
gives  an  outlet  from  the  back  basin  into  the  Delaware  River.     We 

St  these  two  docks  there,  and  also  an  outlet  from  the  back  basin  to 
e  Delaware  River.  It  is  not  one  dry  dock  1,700  feet  lone,  but  two 
docks,  one  of  them  accommodating  the  largest  ship  in  the  Navy  that 
is  built  or  building,  and  another  smaller  ship  can  also  be  put  m  the 
other  dock. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  will  simply  say  that  the  understanding  I  had  from 
the  Navy  Denartment,  not  only  from  the  present  officials  but  from 
the  former  omcials,  was  that  we  had  no  need  for  more  than  one  dry 
dock  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Browning.  One  new  dry  dock  to  take  in  the  large  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Three  dry  docks  have  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Kellet.  In  talking  with  some  of  the  officers  at  Norfolk — I  do 
not  recall  which  ones — the  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  if  this  new  dry 
dock  were  put  in  way  above  the  present  navy  yard,  it  eventually 
would  involve  moving  the  navy  yard  up  to  the  dock.  Whether  or 
not  that  has  been  gone  into  sufficiently  to  determine  what  that 
would  cost 

Mr.  Holland  (intei posing).  I  have  not  gone  into  that  at  all,  and 
would  have  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Kbllby.  You  have  not  any  information  as  to  what  that  would 
ultimately  cost? 

Mr.  Holland.  No,  and  I  have  no  idea  that  that  is  the  idea  of  the 
department.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  but  whether  anything  of  the 
kind  has  been  absolutely  recommondod,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  do  agree  with  one  proposition,  and  that  is  that 
a  dry  dock  of  these  dimensions  indicated  is  needed  on  the  Atlantic 
coast;  you  take  that  position,  do  you  not? 
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I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Holland  if  this  map  which  is  furnished  by  the 
hydrographer  is  an  official  map  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  Oh,  Mr.  Lee,  I  presume  it  is.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  your  map, 

Mr.  Lee.  It  is  not  my  map.  It  is  fm'nished  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Holland,  I  have  never  seen  the  map  before.  The  only 
thing  I  can  say  is  this,  that  from  the  best  information  I  have,  the 
depth  of  the  water  and  the  width  of  the  channel  as  indicated  on 
that  map  are  not  official.  I  may  he  wrong  and  the  map  may  be 
right.  The  members  of  the  committee  can  verify  either  that  map  or 
my  statement.  The  committee  can  send  an  engineer  down  there 
and  let  him  furnish  the  information, 

Mr.  Lee.  This  map  was  made  by  the  engineers. 

Mr.  Butler.  That  map  is  official,  and  I  think  the  committee  will 
accept  it  as  an  official  Government  map. 

Mr.  Lee.  When  Capt.  Winterhalter  was  before  the  committee  he 

?|ue9tioned  a  blue  print  which  I  had  here  in  regard  to  the  waters  in 
ront  of  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  and  then,  when  I  asked  him  what 
he  wanted,  ho  said  he  wanted  a  navigator's  map,  saying  that  he 
could  not  go  by  a  blue  print.  I  have  here  a  navigator's  map,  which 
gives  the  exact  depth  and  width  of  all  the  waters  in  that  location. 

Mr.  Witqerspoon.  Do  you  take  the  position  that  when  a  docu- 
ment is  issued  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  and  paid  for  by  funds 
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taken  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  for  that  purpose,  that  that  makes  it 
official  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do. 

Mr.  WiiBEBSPOON.  Do  you  think  the  Navy  Yearbook  is  official  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Judge,  from  the  way  you  handled  it  and  the  remarks 
made  afterwards,  I  think  the  department  said  it  was  not  official. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  do  not  care  about  what  the  department  said. 
I  am  getting  at  the  facts.  You  say  that  map  is  official  because  the 
people  pay  tne  bill.  Is  the  Navy  Yearbook  official  for  that  reason, 
tool 

Mr.  Browning.  Is  the  Navy  Yearbook  paid  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Butler.  It  is  not  recognized  as  an  official  docimient;  it  is  a 
Senate  document. 

Mr.  Browning.  It  is  compiled  by  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  want  to  know  whether,  because  the  Govern- 
ment prints  it,  that  that  makes  it  offidial  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  This  map  wliich  I  showed  to  the  committee  is  the  map 
used  by  the  navigators  who  handle  the  battleships,  which  the  Judge 
often  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  cost  $15,000,000,  and  therefore 
I  think  it  is  very  accurate. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  its  accuracy  at  all. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  ^Ir.  Holland  should  amend  his  statement  to  the 
committee  in  regard  to  the  Texas,  when  he  said  that  the  Texas  would 
draw  so  much  water  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Texas  to  get 
up  the  river  if  it  had  not  more  than  30  feet  of  water. 

Mr.  Holland.  You  are  mistaken  about  that.  The  only  reference 
I  made  to  the  Texa^  was  to  say  that  the  Texas  was  500  and  odd  feet 
lonff  and  that  that  ship  was  successfully  docked  at  the  Norfolk  yard. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  thought  you  said  that  Admiral  Watt  had  stated  that 
when  she  was  without  her  stores  and  equipment  she  would  draw 
practically  33  feet  of  water. 

Mr.  Holland.  No;  you  are  mistaken.  I  have  Admiral  Watt's 
letter  here.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  fair  to  Admiral  Watt  as  well  as 
to  the  others. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  want  to  be  fair  to  everybody,  and  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  Holland.  If  you  will  let  me  read  the  letter  you  will  see  just 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  Holland.  This  is  what  Admiral  Watt  says: 

(Letter  not  furnished.) 

Ml*.  Lee.  He  says  30  feet. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  on  that 
point.  Suppose  one  of  the  battleships  should  get  in  a  battle  and 
get  some  holes  knocked  into  it  by  the  enemy's  shells,  and,  as  some 
of  the  experts  have  told  us.  that  would  increase  the  draft  10  feet. 
That  would  make  the  battlesiiip  draw  about  39  feet  and  8  or  10  inches. 
How  would  you  ever  get  such  a  battleship  up  to  Norfolk  % 

Mr.  Lee.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  would  be  an 
easy  thing  for  the  department  to  do. 

Sir.  Witherspoon.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  The  department  would  simply  send  relief  ships  to  the 
crippled  ship  and  take  off  her  stores,  and  take  oflF  aU  tne  heavy 
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the  following  tele^am  from  Capt.  A.  W.  Grant,  who  is  in  command 
of  the  Texas  at  thia  time, 

Mr,  WiTHEKSFooN.  We  all  know  that. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  answer  to  a  tel^am  which  I  sent  to  Capt.  Grant  od 
January  5,  1914,  I  received  the  following  answer: 

Navt  Yard, 
Porlmmiifi,  Va.,  January  6,  1914. 
Hon.  RoBBRT  E,  Lbb, 

Waihington,  D.  C,  Route  of  Repruentative*. 
The  dread  naughts  Tejsai  and  JVcu  York  can  go  to  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  without 
any  trouble,  but  can  not  enter  the  present  dry  dock  there.    They  are  too  large  tot 
the  dock. 

Capt.  Grant. 
Mr.  Talbott.  I  do  not  think  the  question  about  the  depth  of  the 
channel  at  Philadelphia  or  Norfolk  enters  into  this  case,  because  the 
depth  of  the  channel  has  got  to  be  protected  as  long  as  there  is  a  navy 
yard  there. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  Mr.  Holland,  of  Virginia,  T^en 
he  quoted  from  Mr.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  that  tlie  river  was  not 
deep  enough  on  that  particular  point,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee I  want  to  show  that  men  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  the 
largest  battleehips  afioat  can  take  those  battleshipB  to  League  Island 
Navy  Yard  without  any  trouble,  and  that  the  Delaware  River  is  deep 


Hr.  Talbott.  My  contention  is  that  both  channels  have  to  be  main- 
tuned  because  they  both  have  navy  yards. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  want  to  put  in,  Mr.  Lee  t 
Mr.  Lee.  Just  one  minute.  When  the  Vermont  was  recently 
crippled  it  was  stated  by  some  of  the  experts  that  it  would  be  impos* 
sible  to  take  the  Vermont  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  in  her 
crippled  condition.  I  again  wired  Capt.  Grant  and  asked  him  this 
question: 

Capt.  A.  W.  Grant, 

(Care  of  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.) 

Newport  NewSt  Va.: 

If  you  were  in  command  of  the  Vermont  when  she  was  crippled  recently  could  you 
have  brought  her  in  that  condition  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard?  Kindly  wire  me 
your  answer. 

Robert  £.  Lbb,  M.  C. 

To  this  I  received  the  following  reply: 

Nbwport  News,  Va.,  January  SI,  1914» 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Lee,  WatihingUm.  D.  C: 

I  could  have  taken  the  Vermont,  when  recently  crippled,  to  Philadelphia  as  easily 
as  to  any  other  Atlantic  port. 

Capt.  Grant. 

Mr.  Holland.  Is  that  the  same  Capt.  Grant  who  was  comman- 
dant of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  last  ^ear  and  whose  letter 

Mr.  Lee  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  same  Capt.  Grant, 
who  is  the  commandant  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yara  and  who 
was  the  commandant  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for,  I  think,  proba- 
bly two  years,  so  that  the  gentleman  is  well  informed  about  tne  two 
yards. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday, 
February  12,  1914,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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[No    16.] 

COMMITTEE  OF  VAVAL  AFFAIBS, 

Friday,  February  IS,  1914. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Lemuel  F.  Padgett 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Tae  conmiittee  will  come  to  order. 

Some  of  the  Members  of  the  House  had  expressed  a  desire  to  ap-> 
pear  before  the  conmiittee  to  present  to  the  committee  for  its  conr 
sideration  certain  matters  that  they  were  interested  in,  and  we  have 
with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Kettner,  of  California. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOV.  WILLIAM  KETTVEB,  REPRESEVTATIVX 

IV  GOVORESS  FROM  GAUFORVIA. 

Mr.  Kettneb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  invite 
your  attention  to  page  42  of  yoiu:  budget,  wherein  Uie  department 
recommends  $50,000  for  fuel-oil  storage  and  $45,000  for  coaling 
towers. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  page  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  Page  42. 

I  thought  it  might  be  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  me  to  appear  before 
your  committee  and  ^ve  you  a  few  facts  regarding  San  Diego  and 
the  coaling  station  which  was  started  in  1900.  The  department  saw 
the  wisdom  of  having  a  coaling  station  in  southern  (JaUfomia  and 
they  set  aside  $200,000  in  1904,  I  beUeve,  and  completed  the  docks. 
I  tmnk  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  they  have  one  of  tne  finest  wharves 
there  that  you  will  find  anywhere  in  tne  country,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out,  they  never  did 
complete  the  coaling  station.  I  have  learned,  or  rather  understood, 
from  the  department  that  money  had  been  set  aside  to  complete  it 
in  1909,  but  it  was  diverted  elsewhere.  I  presume  that  circumstances 
arose  that  made  it  necessary. 

But  to  ^ve  you  an  idea  of  what  the  department  thinks  of  Saa 
Diego,  I  will  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Admiral  Dewey  to  the 
General  Board. 

Mr.  Britten.  May  I  ask  how  much  of  that  $200,000  was  spent  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  It  was  all  spent. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  construction  of  piers? 

Mr.  Kettner.  On  the  piers. 

Mr.  Britten.  Thoy  merely  got  as  far  as  the  piers  'i 

Mr.  Kettner.  Yes;  and  stopped. 

Mr.  Britten.  And  built  no  part  of  the  superstructure  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  No  superstructure  at  all.  That  is  what  this  recom- 
mendation is  for,  and  that  is  what  I  am  speakingfor  now. 

This  is  a  quotation  from  the  letter  of  Admiral  Dewey  to  the  Army 
Engineering  Board  dated  December,  1912: 

The  geographical  situation  of  San  Diego,  450  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  dose 

to  the  Mexican  border,  and  the  nearest  United  States  port  to  Panama  on  the  Pacific 

oast,  points  to  its  being  a  frequent  port  of  call  for  the  Navy  as  weU  as  for  commetcial 
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^  Mr.  KOBSKsa.  OjQiw  much  wmter  la  there  up  there  at  these  wluuTob 
%(ee<n!wharft 

Mr.  Kbitnbb.  At  ^  iduitf  Otere  ia  SO  fMt. 

Mr.  Bbittbk.  Atknrtiilel 
'  Mr.  ExmaB.  At  km  tide. 

'    Mr.  Kemno.  Hdrtpf  f  e<4. 

Mr.  KoBEBTS.  Does  that  wharf  go  out  to  the  channdt 

Mr.  KsmrBa.  That  irtiarf  goee  out  to  the  obaiind. 

Mr.  RoBKBTB.  You  hare  more  water  at  the  jner  than  you  have 
In^det 

'  Mr.  KETTinEB.  Yeb;  we  have  32  feet  inside  now;  that  ia,  wfawi  tiie 
present  contract  is  finished.  The  river  and  harbor  act  of  1912  ap^ 
propriated  1245,000  to  make  it  32  feet. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  width  of  the  channel  ? 

Mr.  Kettneh.  Six  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  far  up  in  the  harbor  does  that  run  I 

Mr,  Kettner.  That  runs  about  2  miles. 

Mr.  Roberts.  From  the  entrance  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  From  the  entrance;  but  after  you  get  into  the  har- 
bor there  is  50  or  60  feet  of  water. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  width  of  the  basin  that  has  30  feet 
of  water  i 

Mr.  Kettner.  Well,  at  the  pier  it  is  570  feet,  and  as  you  cross  the 
bar  it  is  600,  and  then  it  widens  out  to  800,  and  after  you  get  in 
farther  it  is  a  thousand.  I  do  not  know  just  how  wide  it  is,  but  at 
the  wharf,  where  the  big  vessels  from  the  Hawaiian  Line  land,  they 
draw  28  and  30  feet  of  water -it  is  about  2  miles  from  the  entrance. 

The  Chairman,  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  you  could 

E'lve  us  some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  bay  in  there  that  would 
ave  wafer  sufficiently  deep  to  anchor  lai^e  vessels— how  large  an 
area. 

Mr,  Kettner.  As  Admiral  Dewey  states,  there  is  room  there  for 
16  capital  ships. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that,  but  I  think  you  just  stated  that  you 
did  not  give  us  the  area. 

Mr.  BRmEN.  I  think  he  said  something  about  its  being  22  square 
miles. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Some  of  that  is  shoal  water. 


Mr.  Stephens.  If  that  area  is  considerable,  it  could  be  made  much 
out  of  by  dredging.  Mr.  Kettner  can  get  the  facts  and  put  them  in 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Certainlj,  he  may  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  admu^aPs  letter  speaks  of  room  for  16  capital 
ships,  and  savs  that  there  is  now  a  limited  coast  defense.  Just  what 
is  tne  coast  defense  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  We  have  four  10-inch  gims,  which  wore  installed  in 
1896. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  are  on  Point  Ix>ma  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  They  are  on  Point  Ix>ma. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Inside  or  outside  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  Inside. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  there  anything  south  of  there,  at  North  Island  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  Yes,  I  believe  there  are.  They  have  two  mortar 
batteries  there  now. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  far  down  the  coast  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  They  are  just  across  the  channel  from 

Mr.  Roberts  (interposing).  On  North  Island? 

Mr.  Kettner.  Yes,  on  North  Island. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  it  contemplated  to  add  to  the  coast  defense  there? 

Mr.  Kettner.  You  will  get  a  better  idea  by  reading  Gen.  Weaver's 
report. 

Consideration  is  invited  to  the  increasing  importance  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  due  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  its  population,  the  deepening  of  its  channel,  and  the  position  it  will 
occupy  with  relation  to  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  nxed  defense  of  this  harbor  be  strengthened  by  two  mortar  batteries  of  four  mor- 
tars each. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Tliat  is  in  addition  to  what  is  now  on  North  Island  ! 

Mr.  Kettner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Talbott.  That  applies  to  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  there  anything  on  the  north  side  of  Point  Loma  ! 

Mr.  Kettner.  No.  That  is  the  object  of  the  two  mortar  bat- 
teries. 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  those  at  tlie  point  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay? 

Mr.  Kettner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  How  far  is  that  from  San  Diego  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  It  is  in  tlie  city  limits,  about  5  miles  from  the  post 
office. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Kettner,  it  is  not  5  miles  in  a  direct  line,  is  it! 

Air.  Kettner.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  is  the  distance  by  a  circuitous  route,  around 
the  bay? 

Mr.  Kettner.  That  is  by  a  circuitous  route.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Stephens. 

Air.  Chairman,  I  just  thought  I  would  call  your  attention  to  these 
facts. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  glad  to  hear  your  suggestions, 
and  if  you  have  anything  you  want  to  put  in  your  hearings  just 
incorporate  it  in  your  hearings;  just  hand  it  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Kettner.  I  might  call  the  committee's  attention,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  to  an  editorial  of  the  San  Diego  Union. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  have  about  9,000  tons  there. 


l^dkfi  praient  tamsl 


s.    And  that  is  dnmped  on  the  a 
dint  cool  ail  stored  in  the  opt 


eiqieni 

te  aft«ti»ed  in  the  i^ma;  yee^^. 
yon  pn^KMB  to  rtora  it  in  the  open  if  joa  gat  tha 
ooineisf 

Mr.  KmrntMB.  ICo. 

lib-.  SoBEBTO.  Then,  this  S4S,000  is  to  recuistcQOt  the  ctdUnal 

Mr.  Ekttnbb.  Tee;  to  C4^i»iBte  the  (dant. 

Mr.  RoBEBTB.  I  supposed  that  tiSflOO  ma  to  handle-tt. 
.  Mr.  Ebttkbb.  To  handle  it;  I  preaams  to  store  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  substructure  is  already  iat 

Mr.  Ekttsbk.  Yes-  the  substnictare  has  already  been  eraapietod. 

Tha  Chaibhah.  It  la  spoken  of  there  as  a  stedooel  tower. 

Mr.  Kbttneb.  Yea. 

llie  Chaibmar.  You  may  inswt  that  editorial  if  yoa  d 

(The  paper  r^iatred  to  is  as  foUows^ 

imm  ttt  sn  Dttia  doMb.] 


reach  ttiis  port. 

01  course  it  is  conceivable  that  tlie  Drtner'a  misidon  is  not  one  tliat  reqiiireE  haete. 
Still,  ill  view  of  the  known  facts— that  the  Aniericui  consul  at  Aca]>ulco  exprcMed 
concern  foi  liis  countrymen  tlie.«.  and  reqiu  sted  the  sendinf;  of  a  mirshin — it  is  uatuial 
to  suppose  that  prudence  nould  dictate  the  dispatch  of  the  vessel  at  the  earliest  p<M- 
oible  moment. 

Had  the  coaling  station  hete.  for  wliinh  at  h.eavy  expense  a  One  wharf  has  been 
built,  b^en  completed  and  SLipplied  wilh  fuel,  the  Denver  could  have  b<?en  on  her 
way  to  Acapn loo  almost  immediately  after  tha  deciMon  to  send  her  south  was  reached. 
The  incident  is  rimply  an  object  lesson  of  the  fact  that  the  San  Diego  coaling  etstioo, 
if  completed  and  slncV-ed.  would  Her\'e  a  u.»oiiii  purpose,  and  that  in  abandoning  it  a 
mistake  was  made. 

Of  courae,  if  San  Diego  were  a  pori,  which  warahitM  seldom  visited  there  might  b« 
no  special  need  for  providing  them  with  facilities  for  coaling.  But  during  much  o( 
the  time  naval  vessels  are  in  the  harbor  here.  On  account  of  tts  geographical  positiM 
it  is  a  convenient  point  from  which  to  dispatch  them  when  tnnible  in  Spauieb  Aswrica 
makes  their  presence  desirable  in  southern  waters.  Besides,  it  is  in  this  vicinitv  that 
the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  fleet  hold  their  annual  tai^t  practice,  Saa  Diego  Harbor 
being  their  rendezvous.  So  it  has  often  happened  during  recent  years,  and  will 
doubtless  happen  again,  that  when  a  warship  is  needed  to  protect  Anterican  Utm 
and  property  on  the  southern  Pacific  coast,  the  point  of  departure  ia  8an  Die^. 

One  likes  to  credit  the  naval  authorities  with  full  knowledge  of  their  busiDMa 
NeverthelesB,  there  are  some  matters  that  to  the  civilian  mind  appear  peculiar.  Ons 
of  these  is  that  when,  in  response  to  the  earnest  appeal  of  an  American  consul,  a 


bougb  years  ago  the  tioveninient  spent  mudi 
money  in  the  construction  of  a  station  that  would  meet  the  emergency,  ue  work  M 
originally  planned  was  left  in  abeyance. 

It  ia  not  improbable  that  the  delay,  caused  solely  by  the  neceadtv  of  waiting  hr 
the  collier,  will  have  no  serious  consequences.  One  will  certainly  im^  ■>.  St3i, 
the  incident  strongly  suggests  that  the  completion  of  tbe  coaling  station  bwe  miU 
..-_  ..... —  delays  that  nr--"-' '     - 


prevent  in  future  delays  that  might  prove  st 
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Mr.  Roberts.  How  much  land  is  there  in  this  coaling  plant  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  The  Grovemment  owns  all  of  Point  Loma.  That  is, 
I  say  all — the  point  from  where  the  wireless  station  begins.  I  pre- 
sume they  have  several  hundred  acres. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  is  the  character  of  that  land  ?  Is  it  entirely 
level  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  No  ;  it  has  a  gentle  slope  to  the  bay. 

Mr.  Roberts.  No  steep  points  ? 

Mr.  Kjettner.  Yes;  there  is  quite  a  stretch  of  land  between  the 
bay  and  where  the  point  rises. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  that  mesa  land  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  It  is  mesa  land;  yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  far  inland  from  the  wharf  is  this  coaling 
station  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  About  400  feet. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  plenty  of  land  there  for  other  thin^  ? 

Mr.  KjrrTNER.  Yes,  indeed.    Not  only  for  coal  but  for  oil  tanks. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  there  any  oil  tanks  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  No;  we  have  nothing  there  except  the  coaling  sta- 
tion; that  is,  only  the  wharf,  the  sut^tructure,  and  this  pile  of  coal 
on  the  groimd. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  barge  there 
to  take  the  coal  from  the  pier  out  to  the  ships  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  No.    All  of  the  ships  can  so  up  to  the  wharf. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  was  that  you  said  about  the  Denver  having 
to  wait  five  days  ? 

Mr.  Kjbttner.  This  was  before  the  department  had  coal  on  this 
wharf. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Is  the  coal  on  the  wharf  or  inland  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  It  is  inland.    It  is  on  the  soil. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kettner,  the  conunittee  is  glad  to  have 
heard  you. 

Mr.  Kettner.  I  see  Mr.  Hayes  is  here.  We  are  all  interested  in 
submarines.  We  have  a  coast  line,  I  believe,  as  large  if  not  larger 
than  the  Atlantic,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in  the  last 
few  years  about  coast  defense,  and  the  committee  ought,  we  think, 
to  take  this  up  very  seriously,  because  wo  are  not  protected  there 
from  any  foreign  coimtry,  and  a  foreign  navy  could  come  to  the 
Pacific  coast  at  the  present  time  and  do  just  about  as  they  pleased. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Kettner,  before  you  retire,  these  two  items  you 
mention  here,  you  are  not  wishing  to  change  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  hold  them  m  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  I  wanted  to  hold  them  in;  I  wanted  to  show  the 
way  we  felt  about  it  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  there  not  submarines  assigned  to  San  Diego 
now? 

Mr.  Kettner.  There  are  generally  from  five  to  seven.  I  presume 
they  are  there  now.  I  have  not  been  there  for  some  time,  but  while 
I  was  there  it  was  seldom  you  could  go  into  the  harbor  without  finding 
a  cruiser  or  submarine. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  there  not  some  submarines  stationed  there  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  permanent  station; 
they  are  there  a  graat  deal. 


if  WA  cnuld  secure  tlio  50  BuSmaiine  boate  for  the  Pacific  coast  «« 
would  bo  absolutely  protected  from  the  encroachment  of  any  enemy, 
and  we  therefore  appeared  before  this  committee  and  asked  the  con- 
mittee  to  provide  for  10  submarines  a  year  to  be  buUt  on  the  Pacific 
coast  until  50  should  be  provided;  and  every  year  since  that  we  have 
urged  that  the  committee  consider  that  as  a  necessity,  almost,  for  our 
protection. 

As  is  perhaps  known  to  all  of  you,  no  battleships  are  ever  stationed 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  have  a  few  cruisers  over  there,  some  pro- 
tected, and  a  few  armored  cruisers,  and  some  torpedo-boat  destroyen. 

The  Chaiehak.  Will  you  permit  me  to  interrupt  you  in  ibis  a 
moment  ? 

Mr.  Hates.  Certainly. 

The  Chaikuan.  After  the  completion  of  the  canal  and  its  operation 
next  year,  do  you  think  the  conditions  will  be  very  material^ 
changed  ? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  do  not  think  it  will. 

We  have  not  the  votes  out  there,  and  therefore  we  do  not  expect 
the  battleship  fleet  to  stay  there  or  to  be  there.  That  is  the  situation 
exactly.  But  one  of  these  battleships  costs  as  much  as  25  of  these  sub- 
marines and  the  battleships  would  De  comparatively  of  no  protection 
to  the  coast  as  compared  with  what  a  lot  of  submarines  will  be,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  looking  for — protection. 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  many  submarines  are  thwe  oowt 
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Mr.  Hate8.  Theie  are  built  and  buikliii^  12  submarines  on  the 
Pacific  altogether;  there  are  4  in  the  Fhmppine  Islands,  and  12 
alreadybuilt  and  building  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  ask  one  question  right  there,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Would  it  be  practicable  to  take  the  submarines  from  the  Atlantici 
or  will  it  be  when  the  canal  is  built,  around  to  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Hates.  That  wiD  never  be  done,  because  it  costs  too  much 
to  take  them  around.  They  are  steamed  too  slowly.  I  think  the 
Fastest  of  them  goes  about  11}  knots  an  hour.  They  never  have 
been  taken  around  except  the  first  four  that  had  only  200  tons  dis- 

glacement.  They  were  taken  on  shipboard  and  carried  from  the 
last  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Were  there  not  four  taken  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  t 

Mr.  Hates.  I  think  they  were  carried  on  shipboard.  I  think 
they  were  carried  to  the  Pacific  by  rail,  and  carriea  across  the  ocean 
lo  the  PhiUppine  Islands.     They  are  small  boats. 

Of  course,  our  coast  is  protected  by  fortifications.  The  city  of 
San  Francisco  is  amply  protected  as  far  as  fortifications  can  protect 
it  That  does  not  protect  the  coast  and  otlier  cities,  which  would 
be  subject  to  attack  from  an  enemy,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  enemy  from  landing  anywhere  along  the  coast,  in  spite  of  all 
of  those  fortifications. 

I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  by  everybody  that  has  thought  or 
studied  on  this  subject  that  the  best  coast  defense  that  there  can  be 
is  a  fleet  of  submarme  boats.  I  believe  that  the  naval  experts  agree 
that  they  keep  five  or  six  together,  where  they  could  operate  not 
one  alone  or  two  alone,  but  five  or  six,  and  that  five  or  six  at  a  har- 
bor, for  instance,  could  prevent  any  hostile  fleet  from  coming  into  that 
harbor.  No  hostile  fleet  would  tnink  of  approaching  a  harbor  that 
was  protected  by  five  or  six  of  these  submarines,  and  a  flotilla  of 
these  submarines  could  ])atrol  up  and  down  the  coast,  in  case  of 
emergrency,  and  protect  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  approach  of  any 
hostile  fleet. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Hayes,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  50  sub- 
marines would  be  a  cx)mplete  defense  ? 

Mr.  Hates.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  think  that  is  an  overstatement. 

Mr.  Hates.  Those  were  the  figures  given  us,  when  wo  talked 
about  that,  and  I  think  by  looking  over  the  testimony  of  the  naval 
oflRcors  and  their  recommendations,  vou  will  find  that  that  is  their 
opinion  still,  that  50  submarine  boats  would  adequately  protect  us. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  They  would  patrol  the  coast. 

Mr.  Hates.  Yes;  and  they  are  sufficiently  mobile  so  that  they 
can  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  these  rapid-running  destroyers 
could  keep  them  posted  as  to  the  place  where  they  should  come  in 
time  to  be  of  service. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  wireless  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Hates.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Hayes,  you  say  that  50  of  these  submarines 
would  completely  protect  us.  The  evidence  given  by  different 
navy  officers  before  this  committer*  is  contrary  to  that  understand- 
ing. The  statements  made  show  that  submarinf'S  are  generaUv 
speaking  an  effective  defense;  they  also  show  that  in  very  rougn 


Hayes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  They  have,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Roberts.  V>e  have  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  pnc- 
ticnlly  iissureil  in  the  next  two  months,  and  we  are  building  26  sub- 
marines at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hates.  We  have  38  ah'eady,  built  and  building,  as  I  reowm- 
ber. 

Mr.  Roberts.  (  li,  no;  we  have  52,  and  26  building  now. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Kven  after  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished  it  wilt  take 
Gto  or  six  weeks  for  one  of  those  submarinee  to  get  around  liirou^ 
the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Mr.  Bbittbn.  How  Ioi^  do  you  think  it  would  take  some  foreign 
powtf  to  send  a  couple  of  hundred  men  around  to  CaKfomia? 

Mr.  Hates.  It  would  not  take  so  very  long. 

Mr.  Brttten.  How  many  months  ? 

Mr.  Hates.  It  would  not  take  months;  three  weeks  will  do  it. 
It  is  not  so  far  from  Asia  to  San  Francisco  as  it  is  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  by  the  Panama  Canal.  I  have  not  ^t  the  exact 
mileage,  but  I  know  it  is  vastly  farther  from  New  York  than  it  is 
from  Asia. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Hayes,  are  you  aware  that  five  submarines 
were  recently  sent  from  Uuantanamo  down  to 

Mr.  Hates.  No;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Of  course,  that  is  a  comparatively  short  distance. 
It  is  five  or  six  hundred  miles.  I  am  not  arguing,  Mr.  Hayes,  that 
we  could  get  submarine  transports  around  to  the  racific  coast,  con- 
templating an  attack  from  some  foreign  power,  but  I  do  mean  that 
the  submarines  that  are  now  building  can  be  sent  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  through  the  canal  to  the  Pacinc  coast. 

Mr.  Hates.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes;  but,  Mr.  Roberts,  would  you  not  consider  it 
a  dangerous  undertaking  to  send  any  number  of  submarines  from 
the  North  Atlantic  coast  around  to  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Hates.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  seriously  dangerous. 
But  the  cost  of  sending  them  around,  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  wiU 
be  double  or  treble  what  would  be  the  extra  cost  of  building  them 
there,  and  when  they  are  built  there,  they  are  there,  and  stay  there, 
and  that  is  what  we  desire. 

Mr.  Talbott.  The  consumption  of  coal  would  amount  to  more  than 
enough  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  Hates.  It  makes  two  or  three  times  the  difference  in  the  cost. 
It  is  much  cheaper,  much  more  economical  to  have  them  built  there 
if  they  are  to  be  stationed  there. 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  do  not  use  coal. 

The  Chairman.  'Hiey  use  oil. 

Mr.  Talbott.  Well,  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  The  primary  cost  to  build  them  there  is  greater  t 

Mr.  Hates.  Yes. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  But  it  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
cost  of  transferring  them  from  one  coast  to  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Hates.  Yes;  I  feel  that  this  defense  we  are  asking  for  is  not 
expensive.  Twenty-five  of  these  submarines  can  be  built,  of  the  type 
we  are  now  building,  for  the  cost  of  one  battleship,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  entitled  to  that  consideration.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee, if  they  consider  it  and  look  at  it  from  our  point  of  view,  will 
feel  that  we  are  not  asldng  for  too  much  when  we  are  asking  for  an 
ultimate  submarine  flotilla  of  50  boats,  to  be  planned  and  built  for 
use  on  the  Pacific  coast.  That  could  be  done,  as  I  understand  it, 
for  about  $25,000,000;  50  boats  of  the  present  type. 

Mr.  Talbott.  You  would  not  want  that  many,  occause  you  say  50, 
and  you  have  7. 

Mr.  Hates.  We  have  7  now  in  commission  there ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  5  building  would  make  12:  that  would  leave 
38. 


Mr.  Hates.  I  present  these  cotisid«ration8  to  you  and  hope  tiut 
you  will  give  consideration  to  our  needs,  and  I  know  you  wilL 

The  Chairican.  Gentlemen,  if  there  is  nothing  further  this  miMit- 
Ing  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  adjourned.) 


[No.  17,] 

COMMITTEE  ON  NAVAL  AFFAIRS, 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1914. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  first  hear  Mr.  Hmnphrey,  of  Washington. 
Mr.   Humphrey.  Mr.    Chairman,   Mr.   Curry,   of   California,   is 

E resent,  and  if  it  suits  the  committee  I  would  prefer  that  you  hear 
im  first. 
The  Chahiman.  Very  well.    You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Curry. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHABLES  F.  CTTEBY,  A  MEMBER  OF  CON- 

OBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  CAUFOBNIA. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  sincerely  hope  that  before  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress the  Conmiittee  on  Naval  Affairs  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
visit  and  thoroughly  inspect  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  Such  a 
visit  to  the  yard  I  leel  confident  would  convince  the  conmiittee  that 
the  yard  is  properly  located,  well  equipped  with  machinery,  and 
efficiently  officered  and  splendidly  manned  with  expert  mechanics. 

The  citizens  of  Vallejo  would  like  to  have  you  make  that  trip  as 
their  guests.  I  believe  if  the  committee  could  visit  all  of  the  yards 
it  would  greatly  assist  the  Members  in  preparing  legislation,  would 
benefit  the  yards  and  the  service,  and  would  enable  the  committee 
to  obtain  at  first  hand  that  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  yards  it  ought  to  have  to  enable  it  to  recommend  proper 
appropriations,  efficient  policies,  and  economical  administrations. 

The  location  of  Mare  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Napa  Biver,  opposite 
the  city  of  Vallejo,  is  undoubtedly  the  very  best  site  on  our  Pacific 
coast  for  a  navy  yard.  It  is  situated  in  the  best  harbor  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  just  across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  the  neat  com- 
mercial, financial,  manufacturing,  and  shipping  metropolis  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  harbor  and  railway  development  being  prosecuted 
on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  will  add  to  its  strategic  value.  In  time 
of  war  it  will  be  safe  from  attack  from  outside  the  Heads,  and  could 
only  be  in  jeopardy  in  the  event  of  a  hostile  fleet  being  in  possession 
of  the  bay.  The  Government  has  1^400  acres  of  building  site  with 
a  water  front  of  an  ample  depth  on  its  operative  line  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  largest  ships,  and  beinginland,  is  free  from  the  de- 
structive elements  found  in  salt  water.  The  yard  is  also  protected  by 
its  location  from  storms. 

The  addition  of  a  dreadnaught  dry  dock  and  a  few  minor  im- 
provements and  rearrangements  would  make  Mare  Island  the  model 
navy  yard  in  the  United  States.  As  it  is,  she  is  adequately  equipped 
to  build  a  battleship,  and  her  executive  officers  ana  mechanics  are 
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*Beeond  to  none  in  tin  worid.  If  ginn  Out  uypotUmHy  Mm  Uriud 
will  build  1.  b«til«riiip  tiut  will  be  tlw  {Kids  not  m^  of  GUifanii, 
bat  of  the  Naticn,  uid  she  will  bidld  it  *b  dsmsiy^  aa  it  eaa  be  bsnit 
in  11^  nrd  in  the  eonntry. 

Mr.  BKrmai.  Mk^  I  intemiptt 

Mr.  CinriT.  CSotun^. 

B&.  BBTAKtr.  They  have  bnitt  wosat  veaods  at  the  Man  lakwl 
Navy  Yard! 


country. 

The  collier  Vestal,  built  as  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  cost  $60jg00 
more  than  her  sister  ship,  Prometheus^uilt  at  Mare  Island.  The 
training  ship  Cumherlam,  built  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  cost  $10,- 
000  more  than  the  Intrepid^  built  at  Mare  Island.  Two  steel  targete, 
built  at  the  Xorfolk  Navy  Yard,  cost  $5,000  more  th«n  similar  tar- 
gets built  at  Mare  Island,  and  as  a  further  evidence  of  the  quality 
and  economy  of  the  work  done  thu«  the  repairs  on  Army  transports, 
revenue  cutters,  and  Fish  Commission  boats  are  frequently  awarded 
to  the  Mare  Island  Yard. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Capt.  (now  Admiral)  Mayo,  tite 
then  commandant  at  Mare  Island,  ordered  the  yard  inventoried  and 
appraised.  In  addition  to  determining  the  valae  of  the  plant  to  be 
nearly  $12,000,000,  the  inventory  proved  it  to  be^  one  of  the  beet 
equipped  yards  in  the  country.  It  would  be  nothing  but  contmon- 
sense  business  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment  to  use  its 
navy  yards  to  their  capacity  beiore  awarding  contracts  to  private 
yards  when  the  navy  yards'  bids  and  estimates  are  as  low  as  those 
of  private  yards,  and  they  usually  are.  Even  thoueh  it  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  award  the  building  ol 
some  of  its  ships  to  the  private  yards,  navy-yard  competition  wonH 
keep  the  bids  and  contracts  for  construction  in  private  yards  down  to 
a  minimum  that  would  permit  of  a  reasonable  pro&,  and  in  the  time 
of  war,  or  threatened  war,  the  Government  woald  not  b«  at  the 
mercy  of  the  private  shipbuilding  yards. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  there  has  been  testimony  by 
some  of  the  naval  officers  that  the  battleships  of  the  largest  class  could 
not  get  to  this  navy  yard  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  The  Afare  Island  Navy  Yard? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  will  come  to  that.  There  is  not  a  ship  in  the  Navy 
that  can  not  get  to  the  Mare  Island  Navjr  Yard  on  high  tide. 

Of  course,  to  make  navy-vard  competition  effective  at  such  times  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Grovernment  to  own  and  operate  an  armor- 
plate  plant  with  an  output  capacity  sufficient  to  manufacture  at  least 
one-half  of  the  armor  plate  necessary  for  the  Government's  use. 

Also,  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  powder  works  by  the 
Navy  Department  would,  I  believe,  be  a  profitable  investment  for  the 
Government.  If  the  Government  owned  its  own  powder  plant,  even 
though  it  did  not  manufacture  all  of  the  powder  used  by  the  Na^'y,  it 
would  be  in  a  position  to  secure  better  contracts  with  private  concerns 
than  it  does  now. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  The  Government  now  owns  a  powder  plant;  are 
you  aware  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bathrick.  You  mean  one  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  care  where  it  is  located,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
or  here ;  we  don't  want  it  located  at  Mare  Island.  It  is  too  dangerous. 
The  present  powder  plant  has  not  capacity  sufficient  to  have  a  material 
influence  omthe  supply  of  powder  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Browning.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  recommended  that 
the  capacity  of  the  powder  plant  be  increased  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment  plant  can  manufacture  all  the  powder? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  it  should  be  done,  and  that  the  Government 
could  manufacture  the  powder  cheaper  than  it  can  buy  it  from  private 
concerns  and  of  as  good  if  not  better  quality. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  always  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment doing  its  own  work.  This  opposition  not  only  comes  from 
some  of  the  business  interests  affected,  but  also  from  others  in  jBLud 
out  of  public  life  who  are  conscientiously  and  on  principle  opposed 
to  the  Government  engaging  in  any  Dusiness  enterprise.  Until 
recently  strenuous  opposition  by  the  press  and  people  was  made  to 
the  construction  of  Government  boats  in  the  Govertiment  navy 
yards.  The  agitation  for  such  construction  was  started  by  the  people 
of  Vallejo.  While  they  were  engaged  in  persuading  Congress  to 
build  a  portion  of  the  new  ships  in  Government  yards  in  1900, 
Admiral  Bowles  appeared  before  the  Naval  Committee  of  both  Houses 
and  gave  expert  testimony  that  it  would  take  a  year  longer  and  cost 
$1,000,000  more  to  build  a  battleship  in  a  public  than  in  a  private 
yard.  His  advice  was  not  taken,  however,  and  he  resided  from  the 
rfavv.  When  the  experiment  of  building  a  battleship  at  a  navy 
yard  resulted  from  that  fight  it  was  found  that^  notwithstanding  the 
deci-ease  in  the  estimate  of  the  private  yard  that  constructed  the 
sister  ship  arising  from  the  knowledge  that  a  similar  ship  was  to 
be  built  in  a  public  yard,  it  took  a  lot  of  artificial  charges  and  expert 
bookkeeping  manipulation  to  prevent  the  Government-built  ship 
from  being  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  while  in  the  matter  of  speed  in 
construction,  the  Connecticut  made  the  pace  for  the  Louisiana,  the 
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contract  to  the  private  yard. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  not  understand  why  it 
is,  now  that  all  Government  work  done  in  private  yards  must  be 
under  the  eight-hour  law  and  that  the  Gkivemment  yards  are  under 
the  eight-liour  law,  that  the  outside  contract  price  would  be  $43,- 
930,652  and  the  Government  price  $50,333,fi52,  both  of  them  workini; 
under  the  eight-hour  law.  That  is  something  I  can  not  understand. 
Of  course,  I  realize  that  we  have  holidays  and  things  of  that  kind, 
but  I  can  not  figure  that  difference,  and  yet  those  are  the  cold  facts 
that  come  to  us. 

Speaking  about  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  several  years  ago  we  authorized  a  collier 
built  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Mr.  CuHRT.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  then  some  duplicate  colliers  were  bought 
We  purchased  the  colliers  at  $888,000.  We  fixed  the  limit  of  cost  at 
$1,000,000  for  the  navy  yard  at  Mare  Island,  and  they  reported  that 
they  could  not  build  the  collier  for  that  amount;  and  then  we  raised 
it  to  $1,200,000  and  added  that  the  overhead  charges  should  not  be 
included.  We  had  to  do  that  before  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
could  build  it.  The  overhead  charges  were  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  $1,200,000.  We  purchased  a  col- 
lier by  private  contract  for  $888,000. 

Mr.  BoTLEB.  About  $500,000  lesst 

The  Chairman.  Something  more  than  that. 
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Mr.  Curry.  That  was  before  the  eight-hour  law  went  into  effect 
on  public  work  in  private  yards  ?  The  overhead  charges  are  more  in 
public  than  in  private  yards.  A  system  could  be  inaugurated  by 
which  they  might  be  cut  down  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairj^an.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  built  one  Government  vessel  in  recent  years,  in 
the  last  few  years,  for  a  little  less  money  than  the  private  yard 
offered  to  build  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  they  have  built  another  one  for  just  a  little 
more. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  told  me  the  other  day  that  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  was  doing  work  cheaper  than  any  other 
navy  yard,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  an  necessity  for  a  differ- 
ential of  5  or  8  per  cent  between  the  cost  of  construction  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

Mr.  Curry.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  steel  had  to  be 
taken  around  the  Horn  at  a  considerable  expense.  Of  course,  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  completed,  why  there  will  not  be  so  much 
reason  for  a  differential.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  differ- 
ential now. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  says  that  they  are  building  cheaper 
than  on  the  Atlantic  coast  now. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  comparisons,  but  we  are 
building  cheaper  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  not  only  in  the  public 
yards,  but  every  contract  we  get  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
18  in  competition  with  private  yards. 

Mr.  Talbott.  How  do  you  a  account  for  that?  The  wages  are  the 
same? 

Mr.  Curry.  The  climate  of  Mare  Island  is  such  that  a  man  can 
work  to  his  utmost  capacity  all  the  year. 

Mr.  Talbott.  You  tnink  that  they  really  do  more  work? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir ;  they  certainly  do  more  work  inside  the  eight 
hours  on  account  of  the  climatic  conditions. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  remember 
what  the  bids  were  on  the  supply  ship  authorized  last  year  between 
Mare  Island  and  Boston? 

Mr.  Curry.  No,  sir.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  which  you  very 
likely  have  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  bid  of  the  Boston  yard  was  lower. 

Mr.  Lee.  Lower  than  the  bid  of  the  Mare  Island  yard  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  The  bid  of  the  Philadelphia  yard  was 
cheaper  on  one  ship  and  the  Boston  yard  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Lee.  We  do  some  work  on  the  Atlantic  coast  pretty  cheap. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  this  matter.  Of  course  you  understand 
that  an  estimate  submitted  by  a  navy  yard  is  not  a  bid,  it  is  simply 
an  estimate;  and  if  they  do  not  do  it  within  their  estimate  there  is 
no  recourse  or  obligation  on  them ;  we  just  have  to  appropriate  more 
money. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  estimate  has  to  be  lower  than  the  bid  or  they  do 
not  get  it,  and  Mare  Island  never  asks  for  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  but  after  they  get  it,  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  can  carry  out  their  estimated  fi^re. 


maintained. 

At  the  present  time  the  channel  is  more  than  deep  enough  to  pa- 
mit,  of  the  construction  and  launching  of  a  duplicate  of  Uie  largest 
battleship  afloat.  I  have  had  the  channel  question  up  with  the  Anny 
and  Navy  Departments  several  times  since  I  came  to  Washington. 
At  a  recent  interview  with  the  Army  engineers  I  was  assured  that 
the  work  of  deepening  and  maintaining  the  channel  would  be  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  by  the  Government;  that  commercial  necessity 
would  demand  and  justify  it  even  if  the  navy  yard  had  not  beea 
located  there.  That  the  work  already  done  on  the  channel  has  been 
effective  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  the  27th  of  March  of  last 
year  the  California,  drawing  27  feet  of  water,  was  launched  after 
being  overhauled,  and  left  the  yard  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 

In  my  opinion  the  proposed  Government  dry  dock  ought  to  be 
located  at  Mare  Island.  Only  in  case  of  being  badly  damaged  in 
buttle  or  collision  will  a  battleship  ever  draw  as  much  as  40  feet  of 
water,  and  in  that  condition  it  would  be  hard  to  get  her  into  any 
stationary  dock  wheresoever  located. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  think  that  the  dry  dock  should  be  located  at  the  navy 
yard  instead! 

Mr.  Cubby.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  Government  entering  into 
this  contract,  but  if  the  Government  were  to  locate  the  diy  dock 
to-morrow  it  certainly  should  be  located  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard. 

Mr.  Lee.  At  the  navy  yard? 
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Mr.  CuKKY.  At  the  navy  yard,  and  I  will  give  you  the  reason  later. 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  Government  entering  into  a  contract  for 
temporary  use,  but  we  think  if  the  dry  dock  were  to  be  located  to- 
morrow it  should  be  at  the  navy  yard. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  so  myself. 

Mr.  CuBRY.  I  will  give  you  my  reason  in  a  little  while;  just  as  soon 
as  I  have  completed  tne  statement  I  was  making  when  Mr.  Lee  started 
to  question  me. 

And  if  a  battleship  were  wounded  in  a  battle  outside  of  the 
Golden  Gate  it  would  be  quite  an  undertaking  to  bring  her  over 
the  bar  at  low  tide  if  she  drew  40  feet.  In  that  case  she  could  only 
be  brought  over  the  bar  by  being  pontooned,  or  else  she  would  have 
to  wait  for  high  tide. 

^  Mr.  Howard  Holmes's  report,  estimate,  and  plans^  made  to  the 
citizens'  executive  committee  of  the  city  of  Vallejo,  show  con- 
clusively, in  my  opinion,  that  Mare  Island  now  has  available  sites 
and  in  some  places  adequate  depth  of  water  to  justify  the  Govern- 
ment in  constructing  a  dreadnaught  graving  dock  at  the  yard,  and 
the  telegram  I  received  from  Capt.  Bennett,  the  commandant,  should 
set  at  rest  any  controveriyjr  regarding  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
channel  and  in  front  of  tne  yard  proper. 

Mr.  Holmes's  report  and  the  commandant,  Capt.  Bennett's  tele- 
gram were  at  my  request  made  a  part  of  the  hearings  before  the 
committee  by  Mr.  Stephens,  one  of  its  members.  They  are  to  be 
found  on  pages  255,  256,  and  257  of  the  hearings. 

Other  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  locating  the  dock  at  Mare 
Island  are  the  facts  that  the  Government  owns  and  would  not 
have  to  purchase  the  site ;  that  the  location  of  the  dock  at  the  yard 
where  there  is  already  a  plant  and  an  organization  second  to  none 
in  the  country  would  insure  efficient  and  economical  management; 
that  the  water  in  the  channel  is  practically  fresh ;  and  that  the  geo- 
lo^al  formation  is  perfect  for  a  dry-dock  foundation. 

The  Navy  Department  recently  let  a  contract  for  the  dredging  of 
Mare  Island  Channel  so  as  to  make  the  channel  600  feet  wide  and 
at  least  30  feet  deep,  for  the  removal  of  the  obstruction  known  as 
Commission  Hock,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  1,000-foot  turning 
basin.  This  work  will  be  completed  within  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
is  proving  to  be  effective  and  entirely  satisfactory  so  far  as  prose- 
cuted, and  shows  evidences  that  after  the  channel  has  been  dredged 
to  a  depth  of  30  feet  it  will,  by  scoui^ing,  produce  a  channel  at  least 
85  feet  deep,  and  should  in  the  future  a  40-foot  channel  be  required 
it  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  dredged  to  that  depth.  On  the  point 
of  the  island  we  have  now  over  40  feet. 

Senator  Perkins  has  introduced  a  bill  appropriating  $3,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  dry  dock  on  San  Francisco  Bay  or  some 
of  its  tributaries. 

It  is  known  that  the  Government  intends  to  build  a  drv  dock 
somewhere  around  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  very  naturally  the  citi- 
zens of  Vallejo  and  the  officers  and  employees  of  Mare  Island  are  or 
have  been  in  a  somewhat  anxious  state  of  uncertainty  regarding 
the  place  the  Government  will  locate  the  dock.  Their  anxiety  has, 
however,  recently  been  somewhat  relieved,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels  has  stated  to  me  again  and  again  that  Mare  Island  is  the 
proper  place  to  locate  the  dock  and  that  it  will  ultimately  be  located 
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IXTOTW  ftdeqiuite  ind  mab 
maintounqd  tt  a  nMuud 
poee,  and  the  citizeDs'  ei 
that  it  is  not  neccasarr  fc 
aommatioii  of  tha  imjeet 
oeotnrt  fiv  at  least  960, 
the  Schwab  people  for  di^ 
mittM  and  I  have  implia 
oi  the  JSlmvj  Danida  in  i 
■uidDflt  Haze  Idand  baiiij 
dmadnani^  diy  dock  i 
prognsB  prove  Bnccessfiu. 

I  wiflh  at  this  ptHiit  to  ioizodiiee  and  maka  paiC  of  tiun  , 

a  Irtter  I  have  zeoraved  fron  Mr.  J.  A.  VaOtngat,  prerident  of 
ITnitm  bon  Wo^  Ca 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  copy  of  that  lettar  has  been  filed  wiA 
the  committee.    If  it  haa  I  will  not  read  it 
'-    iSr.  BBrmn.  Does  that  ai^  to  the  dry  docfct 
'    Mr.  Cdkrt.  Tee.  air. 

Mr.  Bitrnxir.  The  $00,000  pK^pontaonl 

Mr.  CuB^T.  Tee,  air. 

Mr.  Bbtitbit.  We  have  gone  into  that  Tory  thovon^ily. 

Mr.  OoKKt.  Then,  with  the  oojuent  of  the  oonumttes,  I  will  pit 
(hat  lettra  in  tiie  hearinn. 

Hie  Chaomax.  Certamly. 

CHie  letter  refrarad  to  by  Mr.  Cany  Allows:) 

Sak  Fbancisco.  January  IS,  iSH. 

Bon.    CUARLFB    F.    CUBRY, 

Member  Hnute  of  Repretentativet,  "Waihington,  D.  C. 

My  Dead  Mr  Cubby:  Yoii  are  fRoilllnr,  In  r  fceaeral  W117  nt  leatit.  wltta  tbe 
proposition  I  mnde  to  the  Secretarjr  ol  tlie  Navy,  on  bebalf  of  tblB  company.  !&• 
Tolving  the  conetniction  by  iih  of  a  new  grnvinf;  dock  of  tbe  hirgpst  alee  on 
our  Hunters  Potnt  property,  capable.  In  fact,  of  drytlocblng  any  vecvel  tbat 
could  po»;lb1e  pnss  tbrouKb  tbe  Panama  Ctinnl.  The  extlmnted  com.  of  this  diT 
dock  Is  npptoxlmntely  ?2.000,000. 

The  BubstnDce  of  our  proiwsltlon  la  that  in  view  of  our  anclertaklnfc  to  bniU 
sncb  a  dry  dock,  and  according  to  tbe  Navy  Department  not  only  Its  use  bat 
also  tbe  use  of  the  two  eravlne  docks  now  located  at  Hunters  Point  (ui 
which  the  proiiosed  new  one  will  adjoin),  tbe  Government  will  rater  Into  ■ 
contract  to  give  us  d^y^lo<'knpe  hiiBlnCNS  nt  n  fgieclfled  rale,  which  1«  rflr- 
^deniblv  below  the  rrevallint;  commerrial  mte!<.  In  an  .■ijcin'anitc  aiuoint  <rt 
Di)t  leas  than  ^50,000  nnuimlly  for  sis  years  from  the  time  thp  pmri>wd  dock 
la  completed  and  rvady  for  service,  or  in  the  event  that  the  dry-dockn^e  b«.*l- 
neaa  In  any  imo  year  ^nll  fnll  short  of  the  sum  of  ^.000.  the  Govemntent  win 
ptiy  us  the  difference  in  cash.  You  will  note  that  this  iinnual  sum  of  ^90.000 
is  equivalent  to  about  one-balf  tbe  annual  Interest  on  the  estimated  «>at  of 
the  dock. 

1  liave  been  iiiiofllclally  Informed  thai  tlic  (iovernment  estlmatefi  tbat  tb^ 
dry-<l(>ckaKes  n'[>uld  exceed  the  ruiii  of  $50.00()  annually.  In  wblcb  cafe  It  Is  at 
no  expcnuc  wlintcver  In  connecllon  with  the  bulldiuj;  of  the  <lry  dock  uor  In  its 
maintenance,  their  only  outlay  lieluR  reprewnted  by  our  charge  at  tbe  spcciOed 
rate  for  the  use  of  the  dock  when  and  ns  used. 

At  tbe  requeFt  of  Ibe  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  and  In  order  tbat  tbe  (ioTeronMBt 
might  be  amply  protected  wblle  at  tbe  same  lime  enjoying  tbe  full  nne  of  Ibc 
drj-  dockK  we  agreed  ibat  tbe  Naiy  •Department  shonld  be  permitted  to  use  Its 
own  employeeR,  equliiment,  and  fncillliea  wherever  possible  on  any  repairs  " 
vessels  while  In  dry  dock,  and.  further,  we  agreed  to  a  schedule  of  " 
specified  rates  for  any  labor  or  materials  that  might  be  required  ot  u 
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The  present  dry  clocks  at  Hunters  I»oint  are  more  than  sufficient  in  size  and 
number  to  take  care  of  the  ordinary  commercial  business  of  tlie  port  at  present 
and  for  some  time  to  come,  but  looking  ahead  to  the  future  it  would  seem  possi- 
ble that  the  growth  of  shipping  facilities  here  would  require  additional  dry- 
docking  facilities. 

Naturalljv-,  however,  we  would  not  consider  undertaking  the  building  of  a 
new  dry  dock  until  the  need  were  pressing  and  the  investment  of  money  for 
this  purpose  could  be  expected  to  yield  a  reasonable  return.  There  is  no  dis- 
guising the  fact  that  dry-docking  facilities  for  naval  vessels  on  this  coast,  par- 
ticularly batlleshiits  of  the  later  type  and  size,  are  woefully  Inadequate,  but  for 
the  <»ovemnient  to  i>rovide  for  this  lack,  in^olvlug  congiefsional  action,  the 
securing  of  proper  sites  for  additional  naval  bases  and  the  building  up  of  the 
necessary  equipment  must  take  years  of  time. 

This  C()m|)any  Is  not  particularly  interested  in  the  question  of  the  location  of 
naval  bases,  but  It  occurred  to  me  that  through  the  temporary  proposition  made 
to  the  Navy  Department  wc  v^ould  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  Government, 
and  its  acceptance  of  a  contract  of  the  proiwsed  nature  would  encourage  us  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  large  dry  dock  at  that  time,  i.  e.,  considerably 
ahead  of  the  time  It  would  be  needed  for  commercial  purposes. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  advantage  the  Government  would  de- 
rive by  entering  into  the  proposed  contract  with  us,  and  this  is  the  feeling  of 
the  various  Xiovemment  deiMirtments  concerned. 

I  have  not  been  following  the  matter  actively,  relying  very  largely  upon  the 
attractiveness  of  the  proposition  to  the  Government  to  justify  its  acceptance, 
and  no  l)etter  evidence  of  this  should  be  needed  than  the  fact  that  both  Mr. 
Daniels,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Meyer,  his  predecessor  in 
office,  after  a  thorough  investigation,  formally  recommended  it  to  Congress  for 
favorable  action. 

The  present  status  of  the  matter,  I  am  advised,  is  that  Mr.  Secretary  Daniels 
has  passed  our  proposition  along  to  Congress  with  recommendation  for  favor- 
able action,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  enter  into  the  necessary  contract 
with  us. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  proposition  must  commend  Itself  to  your  favorable  con- 
sideration, and  I  trust  it  may  have  your  hearty  support.* 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  A.  McGrboob,  President. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that,  while 
not  actually  saying  so,  the  statement  of  Admiral  Watts,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  before  the  committee, 
seems  to  give  the  impression  that  the  dock  facilities  at  the  Boston 
yard  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  at  Mare  Island,  when  in  fact 
whatever  difference  exists  in  point  of  capacity  is  in  favor  of  the 
Mare  Island  dock,  both  docks,  and  also  that  at  the  Philadelphia 
yard,  having  been  authorized  at  the  same  time  and  differing  in 
capacity  only  in  the  slightest  dcCTce.  This  can  be  verified  at  the 
omce  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

On  page  235  he  states  that  when  the  canal  has  been  opened  there 
is  a  probability  of  our  principal  fleet  having  periods  of  duty  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  in  consequence  of  lacK  of  water  and  the 
inferior  size  of  the  dock  at  Mare  Island  10  of  the  battleships  will 
have  to  be  sent  to  Puget  Sound  or  be  dependent  upon  the  new  dock 
at  Hunters  Point,  while  on  page  244  he  informs  the  committee  that 
the  North  Dakota^  Florida^  and  Utah  have  been  docked  successfully 
at  Boston,  failing  to  advise  the  committee  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Mare  Island  dock  is  a  trifle  larger  than  the  one  at  Boston.  As 
'a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  ship  carried  on  the  roster  of  the  Navy 
Department  that  draws  more  than  28  feet  6  inches  but  the  Pennsyt- 
vania^  and  she  draws  only  4  inches  more  than  the  ships  that  were 
docked  at  Boston  without  trouble,  according  to  Admiral  Watts's 
statement. 


It  has  been  iterated  and  reiterated  that  no  battleship  has  ever 
been  able  to  get  to  the  Mare  Island  yard,  and  Admiral  "Watts  re- 
peats it  in  regard  to  the  visit  of  the  fleet  in  190S.  Well,  the  Mieaovri 
draws  practically  as  much  water  as  any  of  the  ships  that  composed 
that  fleet  and  was  among  those  that  could  not  get  to  the  yard  until 
something  happened  to  her  cylinder  and  it  was  compulsory  that  she 
go  to  the  yard  for  repairs,  and  then  she  got  to  Mare  Island  without 
a  particle  of  trouble,  was  repaired,  and  got  away  just  as  easily.  Of 
course,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  fleet  (1908)  the  new  dock  was 
incomplete,  not  being  ready  to  receive  a  ship  until  two  years  latn, 
and  the  old  dock  was  admittedly  too  small  for  ships  of  that  size, 
which  was  the  real  reason  the  ships  of  the  fleet  did  not  go  there 
for  docking.  No  difficulty  is  now  experienced  in  docking  ships  at 
Hare  Island  at  high  tide  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  dock  a  ship  of 
any  size  there  except  at  high  water. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  Minsouri  was  a  part  of  the  fleet? 

Mr.  CuRRT.  Not  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  fleet,  but  afterwards. 
She  had  something  happen  to  her  cylinder  and  she  came  into  the 
bay,  was  taken  to  Mare  Island,  docked,  repaired,  and  left  the  yard 
«asiiy  and  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  afterwards  went  there? 

Mr.  CuRHY.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  thing  the  commander  had  to  do 
was  to  wait  for  the  high  tide  to  put  her  in  the  dock. 

Mr,  Stephens,  There  was  no  trouble? 

Mr.  Cotht.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Williams.  AVhy  was  that  representation  made  that  way ;  what 
was  the  reason  ? 

llr.  CuBRY.  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  attempt  at  any  deception.  I 
do  not  think  it  was  a  misstatement,  but  Admiral  Watts  did  not  tell 
it  all.  The  fact  is  that  the  Missouri  did  injure  here  cylinder  and 
she  went  to  the  Mare  Island  Yard  and  she  got  off  the  ways  and  she 
went  down  to  the  sea. 

Mr.  Lee.  Without  any  trouble? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  Showing  that  the  experts  did  not  know  what  they  were 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Clttry.  You  had  an  expert  come  before  this  committee  in  1900 
and  before  the  Senate  committee  and  say  that  you  could  not  build 
a  ship  in  a  pubic  yard  within  a  year  longer  and  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000  more  than  at  a  private  yani,  and  you  tried  it  and  found 
that  the  experts  estimate  both  as  to  time  and  money  was  simply 
an  error  of  judgment,  not  a  deliberate  misstatement. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is  the  difference  between  high  and  low 
water! 

Mr.  Curry.  Six  feet. 

Concerning  the  statement  on  page  236  that  complaints  were  fre- 

?uently  made  that  cruisers  grounded  at  the  quay  wall  while  at  Mare 
sland  at  low  water,  if  you  would  inspect  the  makeshift  that  is  made 
to  do  duty  as  a  dredger  at  very  high  cost  in  comparison  with  results 
achieved,  you  would  be  surprised  that  there  were  not  more  com- 
plaints. If  the  State  harbor  commissioners  at  San  Francisco  used 
such  a  tool  every  vessel  using  the  water  front  of  San  Francisco  would 
be  on  the  mud  at  low  water. 

In  giving  his  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  decking  ships  at  Hunters 
Point  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  he  states  that  the  21  battleships 
now  comprising  the  Atlantic  Fleet  would  cost,  assuming  that  each 
one  occupied  the  dock  48  hours,  in  round  numbers,  ^8,000  each 
time  they  were  docked  there,  evidently  overlooking  the  fact  that  at 
no  time  would  more  than  half  the  fleet  be  docked  there,  the  remain- 
der going  to  Puget  Sound,  as  is  the  practice  now. 

During  the  past  year,  75  vessels  were  docked  at  the  Mare  Island 
yard  of  varying  sizes,  of  course,  and  at  both  docks,  for  a  total  cost 
of  about  $28,000,  so  vou  will  see  that  the  $50,000  will  net  a  good  big 
profit  annually  to  the  Union  Iron  Works.  I  don't  object  to  that. 
The  company  ought  to,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  it,  make  a  good  profit  out  of  the  contract.  I  simply  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  to  show  that  the  Union  Iron  Works  is  not  doing 
the  Government  as  big  a  favor  by  entering  into  the  contract  as  the 
Government  is  doing  that  corporation. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  been  talking  about  build- 
ing an  armor  plant,  because  he  thinlcs  there  is  a  conibine  or  trust. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Government  to  enter  into  a 
partnership  with  a  private  firm  for  the  construction  of  a  dry  dock 
when  thev  have  a  piece  of  property  at  a  navy  yard  where  they  could 
put  the  dock? 

Mr.  CrRRY.  Of  course,  in  my  opinion  as  a  layman,  I  am  confident 
that  the  Government  would  be  justified  in  locating  the  dock  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  now. 


Mn  IdSB.  At  the  navy  yaidt 

Mr.  Cubby.  At  the  navy  yard;  but  the  Secrettiy  of  the  Ksvy  k 
iresponsiJble  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  fiEe  has  aona  ad- 
yisers  who  teU  him  that  it  is  not  advisable.  I  have  absoliite  eadk 
deice  in  his  integrity  and  his  patriotism  and  in  his  deobe  to  do  nint 
is  ri|^  and  that  he  wants  to  do  the  best  thing  for  the  pemile  and  la 
iBse  their  money  to  <he  best  advantage.  Ihe  proposition  ox  nuJhm^  a 
cohtract  with  the  Union  Inm  Works  I  have  no  dbjectimi  to.  It 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  an  opportunity  to  invea^ata 
.persondly  or  tibrougfa  people  in  whcnn  he  has  confidence  the  aitnatioa 
at  the  yi^,  and  it  woolcl  jgive  the  gentlemen  who  are  mendien  of 
UtAs  conraEixttee  an  otiportomty  of  going  out  to  QalifcMmia  and  viaitaig 
tte  Hub  Maiul  Havy  Yard  and  aoABng  any  eacamiiuriaim  Chst  yoo 
think  you  ou^ht  to  make,  and  you  will  flien  be  able  to  omne  Mck 
iiere,  and  at  the  next  sessicm  or  at  the  fdihiwinff  sessioii  of  Ooagrw 
act  intelligently  on  titie  proposition  and  with  fnu  knowledge  <rf  what 
you  are  doin^.  Of  course,  I  can  give  jaa  the  advice  now  to  go  ahead 
and  put  it  tnere.  I  believe  that  is  right  But  if  die  Seeretarr  of 
Ae  Navy  wishes  to  enter  into  this  contract  we  do  not  object  te^mai 
doing  so,  and  no  particular  hann  will  come  by  the  peetpdoeaMal 
c^  locating  the  dock  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  coimaof 
himself  tluLt  the  work  which  is  being  done  on  thf  dbaiihel  has  bw 
effective,  and  the  channel  is  of  ad^uate  dejgth. 

Mr.  Talbott.  T1^  Oovermnent  would  have  this  advantage:  If  ve 
determined  to  build  a  dry  dock  at  the  Maie  £dand  Navy  Yaid  is 
case  of  an  emergracy  we  would  have  two  dry  docks  to  use,  the  eae 
at  Hunters  Point  and  the  one  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yara  t 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir.  You  have  one  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
now  which  can  be  used  for  any  ordinary  ship.  I  have  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  I  admire  his  policy  and  I  ad- 
mire the  man.  I  know  he  will  not  locate  the  Government  dock  any- 
where at  present,  or  until  after  thorough  investigation.  We  feel 
confident  tne  dock  will  ultimately  be  located  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  Britten.  How  far  is  Himters  Point,  the  location  of  the  pro- 
posed dry  dock  of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  from  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  About  25  or  30  miles. 

Mr.  Britten.  Would  it  not  cost  a  lot  of  additional  money  in  time 
and  in  thfe  removal  of  materials  back  and  forth  from  the  navy  yard 
to  repair  any  of  our  ships? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  the  Navy  would  take  much 
labor  there.  I  think  the  Union  Iron  Works  Co.  would  do  most  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  Britten.  Of  course,  if  this  is  a  movement  to  give  the  Union 
Iron  Works  not  only  the  $-50,000  for  dockage,  but  also  the  work  on 
the  vessels  to  be  repaired,  then  it  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  think  they  will  do  much  more  than  $50,000 
of  work  a  year.  I  believe  if  they  are  going  to  do  more  than  SoO.OOO 
of  work  a  year  the  Government  will  do  most  of  the  excess  at  Puget 
Sound. 

Mr.  KELX.EY.  Did  you  notice  the  Secretary's  testimony  on  page  674 
as  to  the  depth  of  the  channel  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Kelley,  He  says,  speaking  of  the  contract  which  you  have 
just  been  talking  about : 

We  would  save  money  by  it ;  and  besides,  while  we  have  small  dry  docks  at 
Mare  Island,  the  depth  of  water  up  to  Mare  Island  now  will  not  permit  our 
largest  ships  to  go  to  that  yard. 

Mr.  CuRRRY.  Any  ship  afloat  in  our  Navy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Pennsylvania^  can  go  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  at  high  tide, 
and  even  the  Pennsylvania  could  reach  the  yard  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  telegram  I  received  from  Capt.  Bennett  with  reference  to  the 
depth  of  the  channel  I  have  filed  here  as  a  part  of  the  record  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  he  said  that  the  depth  oi  the  channel  at  that 
tjine  was  24  feet  at  low  tide,  and  that  means  24  feet  at  the  highest 
point  at  low  tide  anywhere  in  the  channel.  The  Government  has 
let  a  contract  to  dredge  that  channel  to  at  least  30  feet  at  low  tide. 
The  channel  is  now  30  feet  at  high  tide.  The  Missouri  was  docked 
and  repaired  at  Mare  Island.  The  Mare  Island  dock  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Philadelphia  dock,  a  little  larger  than  the  one  at 
Boston.    The  measui'ements  are  on  record  in  the  department. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Mr.  Holmes's  esti- 
mate for  building  the  dock  he  recommended  for  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mare  Island  yard  is  but  $1,750,000,  including  the  very 
expensive  system  of  pile  foundation  laid  down  in  his  plan,  and  which 
Admiral  Watts,  on  page  251,  introduced  a  statement  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  to  show,  would  not  be  necessary 
in  building  a  dock  at  Hunters  Point,  yet  they  claim  that  the  cheaper 
conditions  prevailing  at  Hunters  Point  would  nevertheless  involve 
an  increase  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  the  expense  of  con- 
struction. Mr.  Holmes  states  that  he  has  purposely  made  his  esti- 
mate upon  a  most  liberal  basis  and  is  satisfied  the  dock  planned  by 
him  for  Mare  Island  could  be  built  for  a  very  material  decrease  from 
his  calculation. 

I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  building  a  dock  at  Hunters  Point 
should  cost  more  than  building  a  dock  at  Mare  Island.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  an  investigation  would  show  that  it  could  be  built  for  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $1,250,000, 

Mr.  Howard  Holmes  is  one  of  the  best  engineers  and  experts  that 
we  have  in  the  State  of  California  for  this  class  of  work.  For  a 
great  many  years  he  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  State  Harbor 
Commission  of  California  at  San  Francisco.  At  the  present  time  he 
is  employed  by  the  Hunters  Point  people,  by  the  ochwab  people, 
at  a  large  salary,  and  when  the  people  of  Vallejo  wanted  to  secure 
his  services  to  make  this  investigation  and  report  for  them  of 
available  sites  for  a  dreadnaught  dry  dock  at  Mare  Island,  he  asked 
the  president  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  for  permission  to  do  the 
work  for  the  city  of  Vallejo  before  he  would  accept  the  contract, 
and  he  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

There  appears  to  be  extreme  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  to  a 
continuance  of  Mare  Island  as  a  first-class  yard  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  using  high- water  terms  in  discussing  the  water  depths  at  that 
yard,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  when  the  fleet  entered  San  Francisco 
Harbor  the  admiral  in  command  of  the  fleet  did  not  think  it  incom- 
patible with  his  dignity  or  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  to 
wait  for  high  water  before  crossing  the  bar,  and  it  certainly  would 


Mr.  CuRBT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAU  And  you  propose  to  dredge  5  feet  more? 

Mr.  Cuimr.  Six  feet  more;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  So  at  high  water  you  would  have  36  feet  of  witert 

Mr.  CcBBY,  Yes,  sir;  and  after  it  is  dredged  to  that  depth  it  wiD 
probably  scour  out  possibly  4  or  5  feet  more. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  the  committee  ic- 
oept  Mr.  Curry's  invitation  to  visit  that  navy  yard. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  express  to  Mr.  Cuir^. 
and  through  him  t«  the  people  of  Vallejo,  our  deep  appreciation  « 
their  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  to  say  tnat  if  opportunity  offers  we 
will  he  glad  to  come- 

Mr.  CtTRRr.  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemoi  of 
the  committee,  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  me. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WHUAK  £.  HUXFESET,  A  HXXBEB  OF 
CONGBESS  FBOX  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINaTOH. 

Mr.  Hi'MPiiRKv.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  first  want  to  ask  this  question  for  information.  As  I  undenAand 
it,  the  conimiftee  hns  no  intention  of  making  a  recommendation  for 
the  location  of  a  dock  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  this  timef 

The  Chairman.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  I  will  not  address  myself  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  matter  which  I  wish  to  mention  for  a 
moment,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  construction  on  the  At- 
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21  lantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  I  read  the  statement  that  the  chairman 
|,  referred  to  a  while  ago  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\'y.  I  think 
e2  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  unwittingly  did  the  Pacific  coast  people 
;;  an  injustice  m  making  the  statement  that  they  could  construct  ships 
on  the  Pacific  coast  as  cheaply  as  they  can  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
I  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  stated  that  they  were  constructing 
,^     ships  as  cheaply  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  they  are  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

he  would  have  stated  the  fact. 
I         The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  state. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  He  said  they  could. 
The  Chairman.  His  statement  to  me  was  that  they  were. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  right,  but  the  fact  about  it  is  that  the 
Pacific  coast  yards  have  been  running  on  a  narrower  margin  than  the 
Atlantic  coast  yards  were  willing  to  do.     It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  stand  here  and  ar^e  to  this  committee  that  it  costs  more  to  deliver 
the  steel  on  the  Pacific  when  you  construct  the  ships,  neither  is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  stand  here  and  argue  to  you  that  inspection  costs 
more  than  at  a  navy  yard  in  the  East  because  they  charge  up  tJie 
naval  officer's  expenses  during  the  time  he  is  gone.    The  difference 
in  wages  is  made  up  to  a  large  extent  by  the  difference  of  climate 
that  Mr.  Curry  spoKe  of. 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  who  have  been  on  this  committee  for  many 
years  may  remember  that  when  the  question  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nebraska  was  under  consideration  that  Mr.  Robert 
Moran,  who  was  then  the  head  of  the  yard  which  constructed  that 
great  vessel,  publicly  made  the  statement  that  he  could  overcome  the 
difference  in  wages  on  account  of  the  difference  in  climate,  that  he 
considered  that  the  one  would  offset  the  other,  but  that  he  could  not 
overcome  the  additional  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  freight.  I  want 
to  say  that  much  in  justice  to  the  yards  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in 
justice  to  the  private  builders. 

^  Only  a  few  days  ago  estimates  were  submitted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  some  naval  vessel — I  do  not  now  recall  the  name,  but  it  was 
a  small  vessel — and  the  Boston  yard  was  the  lowest  bidder  and  the 
Philadelphia  yard  was  second,  as  I  recall,  the  Puget  Sound  yard 
was  third,  and  Mare  Island  yard  was  the  fourth. 
Mr.  Cubby.  I  stated  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  we  have  been  bidoing  low  it  is  because  they  were  willing  to 
take  the  work  for  less  than  the  eastern  yards. 

Mr.  BucHAKAK.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  method  of  manage- 
ment  out  there? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  would  not  be  competent  to  state  as  to  that;  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  it  I  suppose  that  the  management  is 
practically  the  same. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  matter  which  the  Chair- 
man mentioned.  You  must  remember  this — ^and  I  say  this,  having  a 
yard  in  my  district — ^that  where  a  yard  submits  an  estimate,  it  is 
only  an  estimate,  and  if  they  do  not  build  the  vessel  inside  of  that 
estimate,  why,  Congress  appropriates  more  money,  but  an  outside 
private  shipbuilder  who  bids  has  to  come  up  and  build  the  ship  for 
what  he  bids;  he  has  to  furnish  a  bond  and  he  is  responsible.  The 
yards  simply  submit  estimates.  I  believe  in  building  a  sufficient 
number  of  vessels  in  the  yards  to  hold  down  the  private  bidden 
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mh  always  g^  to  mppozt  the  j»auiiUto»— baft  the  fact  ranaiBs  tfaik 
tiu  Pacific  coast  so  far  as  proteetica  isooooaniad,  raigU^  jaat  as  wall 
be  off  the  map. 

NoWjOMr.  Gnairman,  I  know  we  are  told  that  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  going  to  change  conditions,  and  that  if  we  just 
wait  until  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished  everything  will  be  all  right. 
As  one  of  those  who  are  trying  to  study  the  effect  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind.  I  think  the  Pacific 
coast  people  are  going  to  discover,  after  the  Panama  Canal  is  built, 
that  the  fleet  will  not  sta^  on  the  Pacific  any  more  than  now,  and,  if 
you  have  your  fleet  on  this  aide — and  it  will  be  kept  here — the  excuse 
will  be,  "  You  now  have  the  Panama  Canal,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  the  fleet  there."  You  start  the  fleet  from  Boston,  or  New  York, 
or  anywhere  else  on  this  side,  and  a  fleet  can  cross  the  Atlantic  from 
Yokohama  and  be  over  there  two  weeks  before  we  can  get  around 
there.  You  can  have  your  fleet,  perhaps,  down  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  a  fleet  can  start  from  Japan  and  beat  your  fleet  into  Puget 
Sound  by  several  days. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  distance? 

Mr.  HuMPHHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  is  the  distance  from  Panama  to  Puget  Sound, 
and  what  is  the  distance  from  Japan  to  Puget  Soundl 

Mr.  HuHPHRZv.  The  distance  from  Panama  to  Puget  Sound  is 
about  50  miles  farther  than  it  is  from  Yokohama.  I  know  you  have 
an  idea,  when  you  look  at  the  map,  that  Panama  is  right  down  near 
Puget  Sound,  but  that  is  not  the  fact.  If  you  had  your  battleship 
fleet  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  ready  to  start  you  would  be^n 
an.exact  equality  so  far  as  distance  is  concerned. 


It  is  almost  the  same  distance  from  Panama  to  Seattle  as  it  is 
from  Seattle  to  Yokohama,  almost  the  same  distance  to  a  mile.  So 
you  see,  after  you  get  the  Panama  Canal  constructed  and  opened, 
you  are  at  no  advantage  so  far  as  that  part  of  it  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Butler.  Would  not  a  fleet  kept  at  Panama  be  of  some  ad- 
vantage to  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  matter  of  defense? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Oh,  yes ;  if  a  fleet  was  kept  down  in  that  part  of 
the  country  it  would  be  of  advantage,  because  then  it  would  be  a 
question  oi  who  got  started  first.  If  our  fleet  should  get  24  hours' 
start  they  could  reach  Puget  Sound  first,  if  they  were  of  the  same 
speed. 

Mr.  BuTij?R.  How  about  the  defense  at  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  talk  about  that  just  a  moment.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  a  navy  in  the  way  of  technical  knowledge 
or  how  it  should  or  should  not  be  used,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  the 
most  absurd  proposition  that  I  have  ever  heard  urged  that  Hawaii 
protects  the  Pacific  coast.  I  can  not  understand  why,  if  a  fleet  were 
to  attack  the  Pacific  coast,  it  should  go  wandering  down  to  Hawaii. 
I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean : 

I  remember  one  time  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  fellow, 
I  went  down  into  South  Carolina.  I  became  acquainted  with  a  most 
delightful  old  gentleman  down  there  and  went  out  to  spend  a  week 
with  him  hunting.  As  we  went  out  into  the  country  somewhere 
near  Charleston  he  showed  me  what  was  left  of  an  old  embankment 
or  breastwork,  built  there  during  the  war. 

One  end  of  that  breastwork  rested  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
other  ran  back  to  impenetrable  swamp.  The  old  gentleman  pointed 
out  to  me  that  work  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and  that  pride  was 
well  founded,  because  it  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  He  de- 
scribed to  me  that  they  had  that  there  when  Sherman  was  going 
through  the  country,  and  told  how  they  got  in  behind  this  breast- 
work; and  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  that  breastwork  could  never 
have  been  taken  in  the  world.  He  said,  "  We  were  there  and  we  were 
ready,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  Sherman  or  any  other  man  to 
take  that  breastwork."  He  stopped  there,  and  I  was  very  anxious 
to  know  how  the  thing  terminated.  Finally  I  said  to  him,  "  How 
did  the  fight  come  out?"  He  said,  "We  didn't  have  any  fight.  He 
just  went  on  by  and  left  u^" 

Mr.  Butler.  Perhaps  they  were  not  near  enough  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Why  should  a  fleet  that  wanted  to  go  into  the 
Puget  Sound  go  down  around  Hawaii!  Suppose  you  have  an  im- 
pregnable fort  down  there,  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  should 
a  fleet  go  1,500  miles  out  of  its  way  looking  to  find  somebody  to  fight 
when  they  come  on  up  to  Puget  Sound,  where  there  is  nothing  to 
interfere  with  them? 

The  Chairman.  Just  at  that  point,  where  would  Japan  have  a 
base  of  operations  when  she  came  across? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  She  could  come  over  to  Bremerton  and  make  a 
base  there.    That  is  a  very  satisfactory  place. 

Mr.  Butler.  And  bring  everything  with  her  that  she  needed? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Why  not? 

ilr.  Butler.  I  do  not  know  why  not.  I  can  not  answer  that 
question. 


Hayes  came  with  me  before  this  committee,  and  we  urged  upon  this 
committee  the  necessity  of  additional  protection  in  the  way  of  sub- 
marines and  torpedo  boats.  You  will  remember  you  increased  tlie 
number  from  four  to  eight.  In  your  bill  was  incorporated  the  Bag- 
gestion  that  was  intended  for  the  Secretary  to  understand  how  tSe 
matter  stood.  What  was  the  result  f  Although  you  added  fbor, 
nothwithstanding  tj)e  promises  that  were  made,  when  it  came  to  build 
those  submarines,  they  ouilt  six  of  them  on  this  eastern  coast,  and  two 
of  them  were  let  on  the  Pacific,  and  they  *ere  given  to  some  compaN 
at  San  Diego,  and  the  last  account  I  had  of  them  was  that  they  lud 
failed  in  the  contract  and  were  not  able  to  carry  it  out 

Mr.  Stephbns.  The  failure  was  due  to  an  eastern  firm,  <»■  cbe 
they  would  have  been  constructed  there.  There  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  out  there. 

Mr.  Hdmphhet.  I  was  told  by  the  Navy  I>^)artmeBt  thers  was 
some  failure  somewhere. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  was  a  failure  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Hliu-hhey.  In  anv  event,  it  was  the  nnderstanding  of  this 
committee  that  half  of  them  should  be  constructed  on  the  Pacific 
mast,  and  we  only  had  two,  and  we  have  had  trouble  about  having 
tho^e  constnictetf.  I  can  not  present  the  conditions  any  more 
strongly  than  they  are,  but  I  just  want  once  more  to  urge  upon  you  this 
proposition.  We  on  the  Pacific  coast,  certainly  you  will  admit  when 
y<!ii  consider  it,  according  to  the  statements  made  the  other  day  bj 
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the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  have  some  eighteen  hundred 
miles  of  unprotected  coast.  I  do  not  think  we  are  asking  for  any- 
thing unreasonable.  You  keep  your  battleship  fleet  around  on  the 
Atlantic  at  a  cost  $160,000,000.  Why  can  not  you  give  us  $15,000,000 
or  $20,000,000  for  these  submarines  ?  Suppose  all  this  trouble  exists 
wholly  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  man  who  believes  he  is  going 
to  be  attacked  is  as  uncomfortable  as  if  there  really  were  danger. 
Why  can  not  this  committee  indicate  in  some  way  that  the  Pacific 
coast  shall  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  protection?  That  is  what 
we  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  always  understood,  after  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  the  fleet  would  be  divided,  and  a  portion  of  it  kept  on 
each  coast.    That  has  always  been  the  understanding. 

Mr.  Talbott.  I  think  Mr.  Humphrey  is  right  about  it.  We  did 
make  that  increase  of  four  with  the  idea  they  should  so  on  that  coast. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes ;  and  so  expressed  it  in  the  bul. 

Mr.  Talbott.  I  know  that  is  right.  That  is  what  moved  me 
about  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  felt  very  well  pleased  over  it,  and  we  felt  at 
last  the  committee  had  given  us  some  recognition  and  something 
would  be  done.  The  situation  is  such  there  on  Puget  Sound — and  I 
speak  of  that  because  I  live  there;  the  gentlemen  of  California  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  although  I  want  California  taken  care  of 
just  as  well  as  my  portion  of  the  country — ^but  the  condition  is  such 
on  Puget  Sound  that  if  this  committee  would  see  to  it  that  we  had 
a  fleet  of  8  or  10  submarines  we  would  be  comparatively  secure.  The 
situation  is  such  that  they  can  protect  that  whole  country,  because  in 
that  deep  water,  in  those  narrow  coves,  there  are  such  places  for 
concealment  that  no  battleship  would  attempt  to  come  in  there  if 
they  knew  they  were  there. 

Mr.  Butler.  You  can  not  mine  Puget  Sound,  according  to  my 
recollection? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No.  A  great  portion  of  the  time  there  is  so  much 
smoke  and  fog  you  can  not  see.  But  it  is  ideal  for  submarines  and 
torpedo  boats.  That  is  what  makes  it  a  little  hard  for  us,  because  if 
we  were  asking  for  a  fleet  of  battleships  out  there,  there  would  be 
some  reason  to  reply  that  the  cost  is  too  great,  but  when  we  come 
here  and  ask  for  reasonable  protection,  for  a  small  amount  of  money, 
it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  given  us,  and  I  think  this  committee  will 
put  something  in  the  bill  this  time  that  will  show  their  feeling  upon 
it.  If  the  committee  does  that,  I  do  not  believe  the  present  Secretary 
will  do  like  the  former  one  did. 

I  want  this  committee  to  do  something  to  give  us  reasonable  pro- 
tection. The  people  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  Northwest  and  on  the 
whrle  Pacific  crast  have  a  right,  whether  this  danger  is  real  or 
imaginary,  to  feel  they  are  protected. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  the  time  of  the 
committee  for  a  few  minutes  to  explain  my  contentions  as  to  the 
proposed  dry  dock  that  was  to  be  located  on  the  Schmoele  tract, 
and  to  say  that  the  department  had  maps  and  charts  showing  the 
borings  on  that  tract,  and  on  January  13  I  called  the  department* 
Admiral  Stanford,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  ana 
asked  him  to  rive  me  the  borings  of  the  Schmoele  tract,  so  that  this 
oonunittee  could  see  just  what  the  stratum  was  at  that  particular- 
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'  Mr.  Theall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lkb.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  borings  at  Sa,  which  is  on 
(he  site  of  the  old  dry  dock,  which  is  not  on  the  Scbmoele  tract. 

Mr.  Tbzall.  Sa  is  at  tiie  end  of  the  present  Dry  Dock  No.  3. 
That  boring  shows  6  or  7  feet  of  fine  sand,  then  about  12  feet  of  gray 
sand  with  clay,  then  S  or  4  feet  of  fine  sand  again,  about  20  fe^  of 
marsh  mud,  and  about  10  feet  of  loose  broken  shell,  then  about  10 
feet  of  sand,  and  about  12  feet  of  marL    That  is  at  80  feet. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  do  you  mean  by  "marl"? 

Mr.  Theall.  It  is  a  harder  formation. 

Mr.  Bhttten.  Is  that  what  is  called  hardpan,  or  is  it  bedrock! 

Mr.  Lee.  It  is  not  rock. 

Mr.  Theall.  Then  the  chart  shows  where  the  old  dry  dock  is 
entirely  on  GoTernment  property  that  the  bottom  at  80  feet  is  all 
right,  but  on  the  Schmoele  tract,  where  they  propose  to  locate  the 
new  dry  dock,  at  80  feet,  it  is  nothing  but  sand  and  mud. 

Mr.  IjEE.  T  simply  call  attention  of  the  committee  to  this,  because 
for  85  days  I  tried  to  get  these  maps  to  show  the  committee  that  the 
board  of  shore  stations  refused  to  do  anything  until  there  were 
more  borings  made,  showing  they  could  get  good  foundation  at  that 
particular  point,  and  for  the  purpose  of  saTing;  money  for  the  Qov- 
emment,  because  we  have  a  dry  dock  at  Pearl  Harbor,  where  they  are 
havingtrouble  with  the  bottom. 

Mr.  iViLLiAHS.  Is  that  condition  at  80  feet  true  of  all  parts  of  that 
.Schmoele  tract  which  are  available  for  dry  docks  t 
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Mr.  Leb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BRrrTEN.  What  does  4a  show? 

Mr.  Theall.  That  is  about  the  same  as  8a,  apparently,  from  this 
sketch.    There  is  not  quite  as  much  of  marl  bottom  as  3a. 

Mr.  Brttten.  How  about  14a? 

Mr.  THEAiiU  14a  would  be  this  side  of  15a,  and  about  in  the  same 
condition  as  15a.    In  14a  you  strike  the  edge  of  the  marl  at  80  feet 

Mr.  Brtttek.  What  is  5a? 

Mr.  THEAiiL.  Gray  sand  with  clay,  and  apparently  there  is  no  marl 
bottom  there. 

Mr.  BRnTEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  very  important  that  these 
borings  go  in  the  records  of  tne  hearings.  I  understood  from  Mr. 
Lee  the  hearing  had  been  sent  to  the  Public  Printer.  These  should 
go  in  the  recora. 

The  Cratbman.  They  will  ^o  with  the  hearing  this  morning. 

Mr.  BRrrTEN.  Will  they  go  m  the  general  hearing? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

The  committee  will  now  adjourn  to  meet  Friday  morning  at  10.30 
o^oloek,  and  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  bill  at  that  time. 

(TlieTCnpon,  at  12.80  o'clock  p.  m..  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Fnday,  Febnttiy  20, 1914,  at  10.80  o^clock  a.  m.) 
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Shops 783-786 

Yaids 76^768 

Marine  Corps: 

Distribution  of 417 

Miscellaneous  items 390 

Pfcy 373 

Pay  of  officers,  retired  list 391 

Pay,  1914-15 394 

Summary 390 

Marine  railways 215 
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Naval  base M 

Naval  holiday  ™™.V.V. v.! !!!!.'!'.!'.*.'.!!'.!!!".!!!!!!!!!!!!".!  eii^is^'eis,  644-«45 

Naval  home,  Philadelphia,  Pa 28 

Naval  Militia,  arming  and  equipping 466 

Naval  petroleum  reeervee 661 

Naval  powers,  rank  of 82^-^27, 788 

Naval  prisons  and  prisoners 686-688, 787-788 

Naval  proving  grounds,  Indianhead,  Md 199 

Naval  scandal 562 

Naval  station,  Guantanamo,  Cuba 195 

Naval  supply  account 854-85S 

Naval  training  station,  California 2S 

N  aval  trai ni ng  station ,  G reat  Lakes 2S 

Naval  training  station,  Rhode  Island 23 

Naval  War  College,  Rhode  Island. 28 

Navigation,  Bureau  of 1 

Navy  League 587, 616-617 

Navy  of  United  States  compared  with  Germany 607 

Navy  pay 881 

Navy,  pay  of 86 

Navy,  pay  of,  comparative  statement 131 

Navy,  pay  of,  detailed  statement 77-71 

Navy  ration 8$ 

Navy  yard,  Boston,  Mass _ 146 

Navy  yard,  Charleston,  S.  C 188 

Navy  yard,  Norfolk,  Va 171 

Navy  yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa 151-164 

Navy  yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash 114 

Navy  yard,  Washington,  D.  C 168,466 

Navy  yards,  number  in  each  country 563 

Navy  Yearbook 788, 718 

New  Orleans  Naval  Station 141 
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Kew  Orleans  Navy  Yard 467 

Kewport(R.  IJ  Torpedo  Station 46S 

liorfolk  yard,  achmoele  tract 819, 831, 838 

Nurenbuig  engine ^ 277 

NuneCorpe,  pay  of 6& 

O- 

Ocean  and  lake  mirvejrs 56, 211 

Officers,  method  of  fixing  numbers 64 

Officers  of  Navy^  January  1^  1913 6& 

Officers  of  the  Navy,  commissioned,  pay  of 94 

Officers  of  the  Navy,  distribution  of,  rJovember  1,  1913 58 

Officers  on  active  list,  pay  of 6& 

Officers  on  retired  list,  pay  of 66 

Officers,  retired  on  active  duty  December  30,  1913 59 

Officers  short  on  war  basis 370 

O'Hem,  Rev.  Lewis  J.,  C.  S.  P.,  statement  of 351 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores 419-430 

Ordnance,  Bureau  of  Experiments 464 

Ordnance,  Bureau  of  Repaurs 466 

Ordnance,  contingent 466 

Oil,  cost  of 123 

Oil,  engine 275 

Oil  fuel 660-674,689-705,783 

Cost  of 674 

Debate  in  House  of  Commons  on 670-674 

Letter  from  National  Petroleum  Corporation 670-674 

Number  ships  using 662 

Quantity  required 662 

Statement  re  proposed  supply 693-704 

Stations 674,705 

Tank  ships,  capacity  of 704 

Oil  lands: 

Correspondence  with  Interior  Department 664-667 

Naval  petroleimi  reserves 661 

Reappropriation  of  money  for 690 

Oil  stations 674,705 

Oil  tanks,  size  of 783 

Oil,  use  in  Navy 285 

Outfits,  first  enusUnent 713 

Outfits  on  first  enlistinent 17 

P. 

Paving.  New  York  Navy  Yard 146 

Pay,  addition  for  length  of  service.  United  States  Marine  Corps 389 

Pay,  additional  for  foreign  service,  United  States  Marine  Corps 390 

Pay,  civil  force 402 

Pay,  civil  force,  United  States  Marine  Corps 393 

Pay,  comparative  statement  of  different  countries 604 

Pay,  enlisted  men,  Marine  Corps 388 

Pay,  enlisted  men,  Marine  Corps 391 

Pay,  Marine  Corps 373 

Pky  Marine,  1915 401 

Pky,  Marine  Corps,  1914-15 394 

Pay  Marine  Corps,  line  and  staff  Marine  Corps 389 

Paymasters'  clerks 127 

Pay,  miscellaneous C9 

Pay,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 381 

Pay  of  the  Navy,  comparative  statement 134 

Pay  of  the  Navy 36 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Station 196 

Petty  officers  and  enlisted  men,  pay  and  allowance  of 66 

Petty  officers,  chief,  pay  of 381 

Petty  officers,  first  class,  pay  of 381 

Petty  officers,  second  class,  pay  of 381 
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Bulroad  track  extenmon 4S7 

KkiI  ways,  marine 216 

Bdtion,  Navy 88-82 

nations  for  officers 7S1 

Bations,  Marine  Corps 4M 

BeappropriatioD  ot  uoexpended  money 488-490 

Recreation  building  for  enlisted  men 196 

Recreation  building,  GuanlAnamo,  Cuta S2S 

Recruiting 4,  m 

Beeulistment,  payment*  to  petty  officen  and  enlisted  men 67 

Remains,  transportation  ot ! 

Recruila,  accepted 9 

Repftirsand  preeemtion,  navy  yards  utd  etntioDS 309 

Rep«ira  of  bairacka.  Marine  Cwpa 4U 

Reugnations,  Naval  Academy  giaduatea 799 

Betu«d  list,  Marine  Corps S91 

Rhode  Island,  naval  training  station : tS 

Richards,  Geoi^,  colonel,  paymaster 373 
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Seamen,  lirgl -class,  pay  ot 3ffi 

Sea  pay.  Marine  forps 373 
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8;^stem  exteiuaon 191 

Submarines 541 

Submarines,  England 594 

Submarines,  Frsmce 595 

Submarines,  number  under  construction 638 

&nokeleas  powder,  purchase  and  manufacture  of 419 

Supplies  and  Accounts,  Bureau  of * 69 

Supplies  and  Accounts,  maintenance 104 

Supply  Ship  No.  1 329 

Shells,  bought  abroad 444 

Shells,  manufacture  of 422 

Shells,  where  manufactured *. 443 

Slips,  building 165 

Snutll  arms,  manufacture  of ~ 536 

Stanford,  H.  R.,  Rear  Admiral,  statement  of,  yards  and  docks 136 

Steam  Engineering,  Bureau  of 276 

Steaming  exercises 17 

Steam  machinery 276 

Stokes,  Dr.  Charles  F.,  statement  of.  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 217 

Storehouse,  fireproof 169 

Storehouse,  general 471 

Strauss,  Joseph,  Rear  Admiral,  Bureau  of  Ordnance 419 

Strauss.  Joseph,  Rear  Admiral,  statement  on  powder 477 

Stores  of  all  kinds 107 

St.  Helena,  supplemental  estimates 718-719 

Staff  officers,  examination  of 71 4-7 1 6 

Submaiinee 648-660 

Builders 648-651 

G  class 648-^49 

G-1,  memoranda 650-651,782 

Lake  submarines,  status  of 652-656 

Lake,  Mr.  Simon,  letter  from,  re  boats 843-^7 

Wrecking  pontoon  for 850-851 

Suggestions,  reward  for,  civil  employees 643 

T. 

Tactics,  diflCUBsion 731-733 

Tanks,  oil,  size  of 783 

Tank  ships,  capacity  of 704 

Taiget  practice 13 

Taiget  practice 438 

Taiget  practice,  amount  of  anmiunition  consumed 433 

Taiget  practice,  amount  of  powder  used 497 

Toipedo,  Bliss 450 

Toipedo-boat  berths 188 

Torpedo-boat  slips 199 

Torpedo  boats,  Japan 589 

Toipedo,  cost  of 450 

Torpedo  factoiy,  machinery 464 

Torpedo  gun,  Davis 542 

Torpedo  station,  Newport,  R.I 451 

Torpedo  station,  Newport,  R.  1 202 

Torpedo  station,  Newport 463 

Torpedo,  Whitehead 450 

Torpedoes  and  appliances 449 

Torpedoes,  manuutcture  of 450 

Transport,  No.  1 330 

Transportation 1 

Transportation  and  recruiting.  United  States  Marine  Corps 411 

Transportation,  detailed  statement  of 78 

Transportation  of  remains 2-3 

Travel  allowance,  enlisted  men 2 

Union  Iron  Works 188 


